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INC E Poetry affords young perſons an Innocent pleaſure, a taſte for 

it, under certain limitations, ſhould be indulged. Why ſhould they be 

forbidden to expatiate, in imagination, over the flowery fields of Arcadia, in 

Elyſium, in the Iſles of the Bleſt, and in the Vale of Tempe ? The harmleſs 

delight which they derive from Poetry, is furely ſufficient to recommend 

an attention to it, at an age when pleaſure is the chief purſuit, even if the 
ſweets of it were not blended with utility. 


But if pleaſure were the ultimate object of Poetry, there are ſome who, in 


the rigour of auſtere wiſdom, would maintain that the precious days of youth 


might be more advantageouſly employed than in cultivating a taſte for it. 


To obviate their objections, it is neceſſary to remind them, that Poetry has 


ever claimed the power of conveying inſtruction in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, by the vehicle of pleaſure. 


There is reaſon to believe that many young perſons of natural genius 
would have given very little attention to learning of any kind, if they had 
deen introduced to it by books appealing only to their reaſon and judgment, 
and not to their fancy, Through the pleaſant paths of Poetry, they have 


been gradually led to the heights of ſcience. They have been allured, on 


firſt ſetting out, by the beauty of the ſcene preſented to them, into a delightful 
land, flowing with milk and honey; where, after baving been nouriſhed 
like the infant with the mother's milk, they have gradually acquired 
ſtrength enough to reliſh and digeſt the ſolideſt food of philoſophy. 


This opinion ſeems to be confirmed by actual experience; for the greateſt 
men, in every liberal and honourable. profeſſion, have given their early years 
to the charms of Poetry. Many of the moſt illuſtrious worthies in the 


church and in the ſtate, were allured to the land of learning by the fong of | 
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the Muſe; and they would perhaps have never entered it, if their preceptors 
had forbidden them to lend an ear. Of ſo much conſequence is Poetry 
to the general advancement of learning. 


And as to morals, © Poetry,” in the words of Sir Philip Sydney, * doth not 
ce only ſhew the way, but giveth ſo ſweet a proſpect of the way, as will en- 
ic tice any man to enter into it; nay, the Poet doth, as if your journey ſhould 
<« be through a fair vineyard, at the very firſt give you a cluſter of grapes, 
<« that, full of that taſte, you may long to paſs farther. He beginneth not 


<« with obſcure definitions, but he cometh to you with words ſet in deligůt- 


ce ful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well-en- 
o chanting (kill of muſic; and with a tale he cometh unto you with a 
ce tale, which holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney-cor- 
c ner. Even thoſe hard-hearted evil men, who think virtue a ſchool name, 
c and deſpiſe the auſtere admonitions of the philoſopher, and feel not the 
- < ;nward reaſons they ſtand upon, yet will be contented to be delighted, 
„ which is all the good fellow poet ſeems to promiſe; and fo ſteal to ſee the 
form of goodneſs, which ſeen, they cannot but love ere themſelves be 
% aware, as if they took a medicine of cherries,” | 


Thus Poetry, by the gentle yet certain method of allurement, leads both 
to learning and to virtue. I conclude, therefore, that, under a few ſelf- 
evident reſtrictions, it is proper for all young minds, in the courſe of a li- 
beral education. | 


It muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame time, that many ſenſible men, both in 
the world and in the ſchools of philoſophy, have objected to it. They 
have thought that a taſte for it interfered with an attention to what they 
call the Main CHANCE. What poet ever fined for ſheriff? ſays Oldham. It 
is ſeldom ſeen that any one diſcovers mines of gold and filver in Parnaſſus, ſays 
Mr. Locke. Such ideas have predominated in the exchange and in the 
warehouſe, and, while they continue to be confined to thoſe circles, may 
perbaps, in ſome caſes, be advantageous. But they ought not to operate on 
the mind of the gentleman, or the man of a liberal Profeſſion ; and indeed 
there is no good reaſon” to be given why the mercantile claſſes, at leaſt of 
the higher order, ſhould not amuſe their leiſure with any pleaſures of po- 
| —_ literature. 
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long habits of inattention to every thing but ſordid" intereſt, are totally un - 
furniſhed with faculties for the perception of peetical beauty. Butfſhall we 
deny the cowſlip and violet their vivid colour and ſweet fragrance, becauſe 
the quadruped who feeds in the meadow tramples over them without per- 
ceiving either their hues or their odours ? Againſt the oppoſers of Poetry, 
the tafte of mankind, from China to Peru, powerfully militates. 


Young minds have commonly a taſte for it. Unſeduced by the love of 
money, and unhacknied in the ways of vice, they are indeed delighted with 
nature and fact, though unembelliſhed ; becauſe all objects with them have 
the grace of novelty : but they are tranſported with the charms of Poetry, 
where the ſunſhine of fancy diffuſes over every thing the fine gloſs, the 
rich colouring, of beautiful imagery and language. Nature (to cite Sir 
Philip Sydney again) never ſet forth the earth in ſo rich tapeſtry as diverſe 
& poets have done, neither with ſo pleafant rivers, fruitful trees, ſweet- 
©« ſmelling flowers, nor whatſoever may make the earth more lovely. —The 
e world is a brazen world—the poets only deliver a GOLDEN ; which who- 
© eyer diſlike, the fault is in their judgment, quite out of taſte, and not in we 
© ſweet food of SWEETLY-UTTERED KNOWLEDGE.” 


It will be readily acknowledged, that ideas and precepts of all Kinds, 
whether of morality or ſcience, make a deeper impreflion, when inculcated 
by the vivacity, the painting, the melody of poetical language. And what 
is thus deeply impreſſed will alſo long remain; for metre and rhyme naturally 
catch hold of the memory, as the tendrils of the vine cling round w_ es 


ches of the elm, 


Old Orpheus and Linus are recorded in fable to have drawn the minds of 
ſavage men to knowledge, and to have poliſhed human nature, by Poetry. 
And are not children in the ſtate of nature? And is it not probable that 
Poetry may be the beſt inſtrument to operate on them, as it was found to 
be on nations in the ſavage ſtate ? Since, according to the mythological 
wiſdom of the antients, Amphion moved ſtones, and Orpheus brutes, by 
mulic and verſe, is it not reaſonable to believe, that minds which are dull, 
and even brutally inſenſible, may be penetrated, ſharpened, ſoltemos, 1 


irradiated, by the warm influence of fine Poetry ? 


But it is really ſuperfluous to expatiate on either the-delight or utility ot of 
Poetry, The ſubject has been exhauſted ; and, whatever a few men of little 
taſte and feeling, or of minds entirely ſordid and ſecular, may object, ſueh 
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are the charms of the Goddeſs, ſuch her powerful influence over the heart 


of man, that ſhe will never want voluntary votaries at her ſhrine. The 
Author of nature has kindly implanted in man a love of Poetry, to ſolace 
him under the labours and ſorrows of life, A great part of the Scriptures 
is poetry and verſe, The wiſe ſon of Sirach enumerates, among the moſt 
honourable of mankind, such As FOUND OUT MUSICAL TUNES, AND RE 
CITED VERSES IN WRITING. 


With reſpect to this Compilation, the principal ſubje& of this Preface, 
{but from which I have been ſeduced into a digreſſion, by giving my ſuffrage 
in fayour of an art I love)—if I ſhould be aſked what are its pretenſions, I 
muſt freely anſwer, that it profeſſes nothing more than (what is evident at 
firſt fight) to be a larger collection of Engliſh Verſe, rox THE UsE OF 
SCHOOLS, than has ever yet been publiſhed Ix ON VOLUME. The original 


Intention was to comprize in it a great number and variety of ſuch pieces 


as were already in uſe in ſchools, or which ſeemed proper for the uſe of 
them; ſuch a number and variety as might furniſh ſomething ſatisfactory 
toevery taſte, and ſerve as a little poetical library for ſchool-boys, preclud- 
ing the inconvenience and expence of a multitude of volumes. 


Suh is the deſign of the Publication. The Editor can claim no praiſe 
beyond that of the deſign. The praiſe of ingenuity is all due to the Poets 
whoſe works have ſupplied the materials. What merit can there be in 
directing a famous and popular paſſage to be inſerted from Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, Pope, Gray, and many others, of leſs fame indeed, but in great 
eſteem, and of allowed genius? Their own luſtre pointed them out, like 
ſtars of the firſt magnitude in the heavens. There was no occaſion for 
ſingular acuteneſs of viſion, or of optical glaſſes, to diſcover a brightneſs 
which obtruded itſelf on the eye. The beſt pieces are uſually the moſt 
popular. They are loudly recommended by the voice of fame, and indeed 
have Leen already ſelected in a variety of volumes of preceding collections. 
To confeſs an humiliating truth, in making a book like this, the hand of 
the artiſan is more employed than the head of the writer. Utility and 
innocent entertainment are the ſole deſigns of the Editor; and if they are 
accompliſhed, he is ſatisfied, and cheerfully falls back into the ſhade of 
obſcurity, He is confident that the Book cannot but be uſeful and enter- 
taining ; but he is, at the ſame time, ſo little inclined to boaſt of his work, 
that he is ready to confeſs, that almoſt any man, willing to incur a con- 
fiderable expence, and undergo a, little trouble, wes have furniſhed as 
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As taſtes will for ever differ, ſome may wiſh to have ſeen in it paſſages from 
ſome favourite, yet obſcure poet, and ſome alſo from their own works ; but it 
was the buſineſs of the Editor of a ſchoo{-book like this, not to inſert ſcarce and 
curious works, ſuch as pleaſe virtuoſo readers, chiefly from their rarity, but to 
collect ſuch as were publicly known and univerſally celebrated. The more known, 
the more celebrated, the better they were adapted to this collection; which 
is not deſigned, like the leſſons of ſome dancing-maſters, for grown gentlemen, 
but for young learners only; and it will readily occur to every one, that what 
is old to men and women, may be, and for the moſt part muſt be, xR WII boys 
and girls receiving their education. Private judgment, in a work like this, 
mult often give way to public. Some things are inſerted in this volume en- 
tirely in ſubmiſſive deference to public opinion, which, when general and 
long continued, is the leaſt fallible teſt of merit in the fine arts, and parti- 
cularly in Poetry. Whatever was found in previous collections, which ex- 
perience had pronounced proper for ſchools, has been freely taken and ad- 
mitted, The ſtamp of experience gave it currency. The freedom of bor- 
rowing, it is hoped, will be pardoned, as the collectors, with whom it has 


been uſed, firſt ſet the example of it. 


It is unneceſſary, and perhaps might be deemed impertinent, to point 
out the mode of uſing the Collection to the beſt advantage. It is evident 
that it may be uſed in ſchools, either in recitation, tranſcription, the ex- 
erciſe of the memory, or in imitation. It furniſhes an abundance of mo- 
dels, which are the beſt means of exciting genius. Such Arts of Poetry as 
thoſe of Byſshe, Gildon, and their imitators, effect but little in the dry me- 
thod of technical precept ; and the young Poet, like the Sculptor, will im- . 
prove moſt hy working after a model. Ir is evident that this collection may 
be uſefully read at Exclisn SCHOOLS in claſſes, juſt as the Latin and Greek 
authors are read at the grammar-ſchools, by explaining every thing gramma- 
tically, hiſtorically, metrically, and critically; and then giving a portion 
to be learned by memory. The book, it is hoped, will be particularly 
agreeable and uſeful to the amiable young ſtudent, whoſe firſt love is the 
love of the Muſe, and who courts her in his ſummer's ſaunter, and his 


winter's ſolitude. 


In the Appendix many little pieces are admitted, mereLuſus poetics, chiefly . 
for the diverſion of the ſtudent. They are, it muſt be confeſſed, no more 
than flowrets at the bottom of Parnaſſus; but, it is hoped, that their 
admiſſion will be approved, as they may gradually lead the ſcholar to aſcend 
higher up the hill, who might have been deterred from approaching it if 
he had ſeen nothing in the firſt proſpect but the ſublime, the ſolemy, and 


the ſombrous. 
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In conſequence of a diſtant. reſidence from the preſs, and of not ſeeing 
the ſheets as they came from it, ſome miſtakes in the titles of the pieces have 
been ſuffered. unayoidably to eſcape : a few things are inſerted in wrong 
places, through miſtake of directions given; and ſome are attributed to the 
wrong authors: but the errors are of no great conſequence, and will, without 
any apology, obtain the candid reader's pardon, 


The reader will have no cauſe to complain, if, inftead of Extras, he often 
finds whole poems inſerted. This has been done whenever it ſeemed con- 
ſiſtent with the deſign, and could be done without injuſtice. In this matter, 
the opinion of thaſe who muſt be ſuppoſed beſt qualified to give it, was 
aſked, and followed. The wiſh was to take nothing but what ſeemed to lie 
on the common, relinquiſhed or neglected by the lord of the manor. 


Though the book is divided into Four Parts, yet the formality of regular 


and ſyſtematical arrangement of the component pieces, has not been ſtrictly 


obſerved. Such compilations as theſe have not unfrequently been called 


garlands and noſegays; but in a garland or noſegay who would place the 


tulips, the lilies, the pinks, and the roſes in ſeparate compartments ? In 
this artificial diſpoſition, their beauty and fragrance would be leſs pleaſing 


than if they were careleſsly mingled with all the eaſe and wildneſs of na- 


_ tural variety. I hope the analogy will hold; if not, I muſt throw myſelf 
in this, and indeed in all other circumſtances of this Publication, upon my 
reader's indulgence. I expect not praiſe; but I confide in receiving pardon. 


Perhaps the reader will be the more inclined to extend it towards me, if 
1 do not weary him with apologies. I will then conclude my, Preface in 
the words of Montaigne — 7 have here only made a noſegay of culled flowers, 
and have brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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That ſtrikes for liberty? That ſtrikes to ſave 
His fields from fire, his infants from the ſword, 
His couch from luſt, his daughters from pol- 
lution, 
And his large honours from eternal infamy ? 
What doubt we then? Shall we, ſhall we ſtand 
here | , 
Till motives that might warm an ague's froſt, 
And nerve the coward's arm, ſhall poorly ſerve 
To wake us to reſiſtance Let us on! 
Oh, yes, I read your lovely fierce impatience ; 
You ſhall not be withheld; we will ruſh on 
them 
This is indeed to triumph, where we hold 
Three kingdoms in our toil ! Is it not glorious, 
Thus to appal the bold, meet force with fury, 
And puſh yon torrent back, till ev'ry wave 


Flee to its fountain ? (word more 
zd Dale. On, lead us on, Guſtavus; one 
Is but delay of conqueſt. 
Guſ. Take your wiſh. 


He who wants arms may grapple with the foe, 
And ſo be furniſh'd. You, moſt noble Anderſon, 
Divide our pow'rs, and with the fam'd Olaus 
Take the left rout—You, Eric, great in arms! 
With the renown'd Nederbi, hold the right, 
And ſkirt the foreſt down ; then wheel at once, 
Confeſs'd to view, and cloſe up all the vale: . 
Myſelf, and my moſt valiant couſin here, 
Th' invincible Arvida, gallant Sivard, | 
Arnoldus, and theſe hundred hardy vet'rans, 
Will pour directly on, and lead the onſet. 
Joy, joy, I ſee confeſs'd from ev'ry eye, 
Your limbs tread vigorous, and your breaſts 
beat high ! (bands, 
Thin though our ranks, though ſcanty be our 
Bold are our hearts, and nervous are our hands. 
With us, truth, juſtice, fame, and freedom clole, 
Each ſingly equal to an hoſt of foes : 
] feel, I feel them fill me out for fight, 
They lift my limbs as feather'd Hermes light 
Or like the bird of glory, tow'ring high, [eyel 
Thunder within his graſp, and lightning in his 


& 42, Guflavus and Crifliern. BROOKE. 
c. PELL me, Guſtavus, tell me, why is 
this, 
That, as a ſtream diverted from the banks 
Of ſmooth obedience, thou haſt drawn thoſe men 
Upon a dry unchannell'd enterprize, 
To turn their inundation ? Are the lives 
Of my miſguided people held ſo light, Ibuke 
That thus thou'dſt puſh them on the keen re- 
Of guarded majeſty ; where juſtice waits, 
All awſul and reſiſtleſs, to aſlert 
Th' impervious rights, the ſanctitude of kings, 
And blaſt rebellion? 

Guf, Juſtice, ſanctitude, 
And rights! Oh patience! Rights! What 

rights, thou tyrant ?— 

Yes, if perdition be the ruleof power, [chief, 
If wrongs give right, oh then, ſupreme in miſ- 
Thou wert the lord, the monarch of the world, 
Too narrow for thy claim. But if thou think'ſt 
That crowns are vilely propertied, like coin, 
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To be the means, the ſpecialty of luſt, 

And ſeniual attribution ;. if thou think 

That empire is of titled birth or blood; 

That-nature, in the proud behalf of one, 

Shall diſenfranchiſe all her lordly race, 

And bow her gen ral iſſue to the yoke 

Of private domination; then, thou proud one, 

Here know me for thy king. Howe'er be told, 

Not claim hereditary, not the truſt | 

Of frank election, 

Not ev'n the high anointing hand of Heav'n, 

Can authoriſe oppreſſion, give a law 

For lawleſs power, wed faith to violation, 

On reaſon build miſrule, or juſtly bind 

Allegiance to injultice. Tyranny 

Ablolves all faith; and who invades our rights, 

Howe'er his own commence, can never be 

But an uſurper, But for thee, forthee 

r name. Thou haſt abjur'd man- 

ind, 

Daſh'd ſafety from thy bleak, unſocial fide, 

And wag'd wild war with univerſal nature, 
Crift. Licentious traitor! thou canſt talk it 

largely. 

Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings, 

And pow'r, prime attribute? As on thy tongue 

The poiſe of battle lay, and arms of force, 

To throw defiance in the front of duty. 


Look round, unruly boy ! thy battle comes 


Like raw, disjointed, muſt'ring, feeble wrath, 
A war of waters, borne againſt the rock 
Of our firm continent, to — and chafe, 
And ſhiver in the toil, 
Guſ. Miſtaken man {weaknefs ; 
I come impower'd, and. ftrengthen'd in thy 
For tho? the. ſtructure of a tyrant's throne 
Riſe on the necks of half the ſuff'ring world, 
Fear trembles in the cement; prayers, and tears, 
And ſecret curſes, ſap its mould'ring baſe, 
And ſteal the pillars of allegiance from it; 


Then let a ſingle arm but dare the ſway, 


Headlong it turns, and drives upon deſtruction. 
Trollio. Profane, and alien to the love of 
Art thou ſtill harden'd to the wrath divine 
That hangs o'er thy rebellion? Know'ft 
Thou art at enmity with grace, caſt out, 
Among the faithful, thou and thy adherents 
Shorn from our holy church, and offer d u 
As ſacred to damnation ? | 
When ſuch as thou, with ſacrilegious hand, 
Seize on the apoſtolic key of heav'n, 
It then becomes a tool for crafty knaves 
| rg 
That Heav'n itſelf had barr'd again the luſts 
Of avarice and ambition. Soft and ſweet 
As looks of charity, or voice of lambs 
Of Chriſtian meekneſs, miſſion alt yn 
ut your 0 
| hath turn'd _ 


Heav'n! 
(not 
on 
Made an anathema, a curſe enroll'd | 
Guſ. Yes, I know, 
To ſhut out virtue, and unfold thoſe 
That bleat upon the mountain, are the 
The words of ſweet, but indigeſted peace, 


To wrath and bitterneſs, e hallow'd * 
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In whom vice ſanctifies, whoſe precepts teach 
Zeal without truth, religion without virtue ; 
Who neter preach Heav'n, but with a down- 
ward eye, : [looſe 
That turns your ſouls to droſs; who, ſhouting, 
The dogs of hell upon us. Thefts and rapes, 
Suck d towns, and midnight howlings thro' the 
realm, | [chief ! 
Receive your ſanction. Oh, tis glorious miſ- 
When vice turns holy, puts religion on, 
Aſſumes the robe pontifical, the eye 
Of ſaintly elevation, bleſſeth fin, | 
And makes the ſeal of ſweet offended Heav'n 
A ſign of blood, a label for decrees 
That hell would ſhrink to own. 

Crif. No more of this. 

Guſtavus, wouldſt thou yet return to grace, 
And hold thy motions in the ſphere of duty, 
Acceptance might be found. 

Guſ. Imperial ſpoiler! | 
Give me my father, give me back my kindred, 
Give methe fathers of ten thouſand orphans, 
Give me the ſons in whom thy ruthleſs ſword 
Has left our widows childleſs. Mine they were, 
Both mine, and ev'ry Swede's, whoſe patriot 

breaſt [canſt not! 
Bleeds in his country's woundings. Oh thou 
Thou haſtoutſinn'd all reck ning! Give me then 
My all that's left, my gentle mother there, 
And ſpare yon little trembler. 

il. Ves, on terme 
Of compact and ſubmiſſion. 

Guſ. Ha! with thee ! [country, 
Compact with thee! and meanꝰſt thou for my 
For Sweden? No, ſo hold my heart but firm, 
Altho' it wring fort, tho blood drop for tears, 
And at the fight my ftraining eyes ſtart forth— 
They both ſhall periſh firſt. 

———— . ——ut—-.— f 

543. De Liſe of an African, Apbison. 

—— REHOLD the African, [ſerts 
f That traverſes our vaſt Numidian de- 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow: 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace. 
Amidſt the rupning ſtream he flakes his thriſt, 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn; 

Then rifes freſh, purſues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repaſt, or an untafted ſpring, 


Bleſſes his tare, and thinks it luxury. 


$ 37*. Cat's Addreſs to the Senate. 
ADDI1$0N, 
LET us appear nor raſh nor diffident; 
Immoderate valour ſwells into a fault; 
And fear admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treaſon. us ſhun em both. 
Fathers, I cannot ſee that our affairs 
Are grown thus deſp'rate ; we have bulwarks 
round us; ; 
Within our walls are troops inur'd to toil 
Ia Afric's heat, and ſeaſon d to the ſun ; 
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Numidia's ſpacious kingdom lies behind us, 

Ready to riſe at its young prince's call. 

While there is hope, do not diſtruſt the Gods: 

But wait at leaſt till Cæſar's near approach 

Force us to yield. Twill never be too late 

To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror. 

Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 

To its full length, and ſpin it-to the laſt, 

So ſhall we gain ſtill one day's liberty: 

And let me periſh, but in Cato's judgment, 

A gay, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 
— — 


& 33*. Deſcription of a Hurricane, ADD1SON, 
GO, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tearup the ſands, and iweep whole plains away, 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurprize, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
And, ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind, dies. a 
§ 39“. Cato's Advice to bis Friends. 
ADDISON, 
— O my friends, the laws, the 
rights, | 
The gen'rous plan of pow'r deliver'd down 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers, 
(Sodearly bought, the price of ſo much blood !) 
Oh, let it never periſh in your hands ! 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 
Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, 
And make our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy juſt defence. 
———  — — 
§ 40*. Cato's Advice to hit San. App1son. 
POR 8 draw near : my fon, thou oft haſt 
een 
Thy fire engag'd in a corrupted ſtate, 
Wrettling with vice and faction; now thou 
lee*lt me 
Spent, overpower d, deſpairing of ſucceſs. 
Let me adviſe thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal ſear, the Sabine field, ſhands, 
Where the grent Cenſor toil'd with his own 


And all =" Aus noe were hleſs d 
In humble virtues, and a rural life; 


|| There live retir d, pray for the peace of Rome; 


Content thyſelf to be obſcurely good. 
When vice 3 and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation, 
— 
$ 41*. Alion oppoſed to Contemplation. 
BELLERs, 

T Hls were to loſe the very end of being, 
| Ard render virtue uſeleſs to the nw, 
"Tis action gives its beauteous image lie, 
As it diffuſes health to human kind. 
Which is, without it, but a fair idea, 
A painted proſpect, void of all the worth 


Which its appearance boaſts. This were to be 
. The mere outſide, the ſtatue of a man, 


| 
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$ 42*. Ambition inſeparable from Great Minds. 
S. JounsoN. 
AMBITION is the ſtamp, impreſs'd by 
Heav'n, | 
To mark the nobleſt minds; with active heat 
Inform'd, they mount the precipice of pow'r, 
Graſpat command, and tow'r in queſt of empire 
While vulgar ſouls compaſſionate their cares, 
Gazeat their height,and trembleat their danger : 
Thus meaner ſpirits with amazement mark 
The varying ſeaſons, and — ſkies; 
And aſk, what guilty power's rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the pond'rous orbs; 
While ſome Archangel, nearer to perfection, 
In eaſy ſtate preſides o'er all their motions, 
Dire&s the planets with a careleſs nod, 
Conducts the ſun, and regulates the ſpheres, 


T.. ˙ A 
437%. De Unfleadineſs if an Arbitrary Gowern- 
, ment, and the Miſery of a Deſpotic * 
RAP. 


No government can e er be ſafe, that's founded 
On luſt, on murder, and deſpotic power. 

Tis not in lawleſs ſtrength to and manage 

This cumb'rous and unSietdly bulk of empire, 


Which like the reſtleſs ſea ſtill works and toſſes, 


Vex'd with continual change and revolution, 

How few of my unhappy ſucceſſors | 

Will 'ſcape my fate? Ev'n while we keep the 
throne, _- [frown, 

We fear thoſe ſubjects threats on whom we 

Infringe their liberty, and loſe our own: 

And hourly prove, by arbitrary ſway, 


That he's the greateſt ſlave, whom none but 
llaves obey. 


$ 44. Sforza Duke of Milan pleading his 
Cauſe before the Emperor Charles V. 
MaASSINGER. 


Sora. 1 COME not, Emperor, t' invade thy 
mercy, 
By fawning on thy fortune; nor bring with me 
Excuſes or denials. I profeſs [inſtant 
{300 with a good man's confidence, ev'n this 
at Jam in thy pow'r) I was thine enemy, 

Thy deadly and vow'd enemy; one that wiſh'd 
Confuſion to thy perſon and eſtates ; [ſels, 
And with my utmoſt pow'rs, and deepeſt coun- 
Had they been truly follow'd, further'd it: 
Nor will I now, although my neck were under 
The hangman's axe, with one poor ſyllable 
Confeſs, but that I honour'd the French king 
More than thyſelf, and all men. 

Now give me leave 
(My hate againſt thyſelf, and love to him, 
Freely acknowledg'd) to give up the reaſons 
That made me ſo affected. In my wants 
T ever found him faithful; had ſupplies 
Of men and monies from him; and my hopes, 
Quite ſunk, were by his grace buoy*d up again: 
= was, indeed, to me as my good angel, 

0 


(Nay muſt and will) his praiſe now, in as high 
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guard me from all dangers. I dare ſpeak | 
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And loud a key, as when he was thy equal. 
The benefits he ſow'd in me, met not - 
Unthankful ground, but yielded him his own 
With fair increaſe; and I ſtill glory init. 
And, though my fortunes (poor, compar'd to 
his, [nothing) 
And Milan, weigh'd with France, appear as 
Are in thy fury burnt; let it be mention d, 
They ſerv'd but as ſmall tapers to attend 
The ſolemn flame at this great funeral; 
And with them I will gladly wafte myſelf, 
Rather than undergo the imputation 
Of being baſe or unthankful. 
If that, then, to be grateful 
For courteſies receiv'd, or not to leave - 
A friend in his neceſſities, be a crime 
Amongf you Spaniards (which other nations, 
That like you aita'd at empire, lov'd and 
cheriſh'd | 
Where'er they found it), Sforza brings his head 
To pay the forfeit. Nor come I as a flave, 
Pinion d and fetter d, in a ſqualid weed, 
Falling before thy feet, kneeling and howling, 
For a foreftall'd remiſſion ; that were poor, 
And would but ſhame thy victory; for conqueſt 
Over bale foes is a captivity, | 
And not a triumph. I ne'er fear'd to die, 
More than I wiſh'd to live. When hadreach'd 
My ends in being a duke, I wore theſe robes, 
This crown upon my head, and to my fide 
This ſword was girt ; and witneſs, truth, that 
now 
Tis in another's pow'r, when I ſhall part 
With them and life together, I'm the ſame: 
My veins then did not ſwell with pride; nornow 
They ſhrink for fear. Know, Sir , that Sforza 
Prepar'd for either fortune. Lſtands 
ut if example | 
Of my _— to the French (whoſe honours, 
Titles, and glories, are now mix'd with yours 
As brooks, —. by rivers, loſe their names) 
Has pow'r t' invite you to make him a friend 
That hath givenevident proof heknows to love, 
And to bethankful; this my crown, now yours, 
You may reſtore me, and in me inftrutſchange, 
Theſe brave commanders (ſhould your fortune 
Which now I wiſh-not) what they may expe& 
From noble enemies for being faithful. | 
The charges of the war I will defray, 
And what you may (not without hazard) force, 
Bring freely to you: I'll prevent the cnes 
Of murder'd infants, and of raviſh'd maids, - 
Which, in a city ſack d, call on Heaven'sjuſtice, 
And ſtop the courſe of glorious victories. 
And when Iknow thecaptains and the ſoldiers, 
That have in the late battle done beſt ſervice, 
And axe to be rewarded, I myſelf, W 
According to their quality and merits, 
Will ſee them largely recompens'd.-Þ're ſaid, - 
And now expect my ſentence, * : 
Charles. ou haſt ſo far | 
Outgone my expectation, noble Sforza TT: 
For ſuch I hold thee) ; and true conſtancy, 
ais'd on a brave foundation, bears ſuch 
And privilege with it, that wherewe behold it, 
„ The- 


= 


; 
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Titus dures die, if fo you have decreed ; 
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Tho" in an enemy, it does command us 
To love and honour it.—By my future hopes, 
Tm glad, for thy fake, that in ſeeking favour 
Thou didft not borrow of Vice her indirect, 
Crooked, and abject means; and for mineown, 
Thar (fince my purpoſes muſt now be chang'd 
Touching thy life and fortunes) the world can- 
Tax me of levity in my ſettled counci}s; [not 
I being neither wrought by tempting bribes, 
Nor ſervile flattery ; but forc'd into it 
By a fair war of virtue. 

All former paſſages of hate be buried; 
For thus with open arms I meet thy love, 
And as a friend embrace it; and ſo far 
I am from robbing thee of the leaſt honour, 
That with my hands, to make it fit the faſter, 
I ſet thy crown once more upon thy head; 
And do not only ſtyle thee Duke of Milan, 
But vow to keep thee ſo : yet, not to take 
From others to give ouly to. thyſelf, 
I'will not hinder your magnificence _ 
To my commanders, neither will I urge it; 
But in that, as in all things elſe, I leave you 


To be your own diſpoſer. 
——ñ—ñ— 
C45. Brutus and Titus. LEE. 
Brut. ELL, Titus, ſpeak ; how is it with 
thee now ? 


Iwonld attend awhile this mighty motion, 
Wait till the tempeſt were qune overblown, 


That I may take thee in the calm of nature, 


With all thy gentler virtues brooding on thee; 
So buſſti'& a ſtillneſs, as if all the gods fling; 
Look'd down, and lifien'd to what we were ſay- 
Speak then, and tell me, O my beſt belov'd, 
My jon, my Titus, is all well again ? [notking; 
Tit. So well, that ſaying how, muſt make it 
So well, that I could wiſh to die this moment, 
For ſo my heart with powerful throbs perſuades 
That were indeed to make you reparation, me: 
That were, my lord, to thank you home, to die; 
And chat ſor Titus too would be moſt happy. 
Brat. How's that, my ſon? Would death 
for thee be happy? 
N. Moſt certain, Sir; for in my grave I ſcape 
All thoſe affronts which I in life muſt look for, 
All thoſereproaches which theeyes,and fingers, 
And tongues of Rome will daily caft upon me; 
From whom, to a ſoul ſo ſenfible as mine, 
Eachfingle ſcorn would befar worſethan dying: 
Beſides, I'ſcapethe tings of my own conſcience, 
Which will for ever rack me with remembrance, 
Haunt me by day, and torture me by night, 
Caſting my blotted honour in the * Ime. 
Where'er my melancholy thoughts ſha!l guide 
Brat. Bat!. not death a very dreadful thing? 
Tit. Not to a mind reſol d; no, Sir, to me 
It ſeems as natural as to be born: | 
Groans; and convulſions, and diſcolour'd fages, 
Friends ing round us, blacks, and obſequies 


* * it a dreadful thing; the pomp of death 
s far more terrible than death itſelf. 
Yes, Sir, I call the pow'rs of heaven to witneſs, 


Nay, he ſhall die with joy to honour Brutus, 
To make your jutticefamous through the world, 
And fix the liberty of Rome for ever: 

Not but I muſt confeſs my weaknets too; 

Yet it is t thus to reſolve againſt it, 

To have the frailty of a mortal man, 

But the ſecurity of th immortal gods. 

Brut. O Titus! Oh thou abſolute young man! 
Thou flatt' ring mirror of thy father's image, 
Where I behold myſelf at ſuch advantage! 
Thou perfect glory of the Jnnian race! 

Let me endear thee once more to my boſom, 
Groan an eternal fare wel to thy ſoulʒ; 
Inſtead of tears weep blood, it poſſible, 
Blood, the heart-blood of Brutus, on his child; 
For thou muſt die, my Titus! die, my ſon! 

I (wear the gods have doom'd thee to the grave: 
The violated Genius of thy coumry 

Rears his ſad head, and paſſes ſentence on thee : 
This morning ſun, that lights my ſorrows on 
To the tribunal of this horrid vengeance, 
Shall never ſee thee more. 

Tit. Alas, my lord! [your ſorrow ?_ 
Why are you mov'd thus? Why am I worth 
Why ſhould the godlike Brutus ſhake to doom 
Whyalltheſetrappings foratraitor'shearſe?[me? 
The gods will have 1t ſo. 

Brut. They will, my Titus: 

Nor heav*n, nor earth, can have it otherwiſe. 
Nay, Titus, mark; the deeper that I ſearch, 
My haraſs'd ſoul returns the more confirm'd. . 


| Methinks I fee the very hand of Jove 


Moving the dreadful wheels of this affair, 
That whirl thee, like a machine, to thy fate. 
It ſeeras as if the gods had pre-ordain'd it, 
To fix the reeling ſpirits of the people, 
And ſettle the looſe liberty of Rome. 
"Tis fix d, O therefore let not fancy fond thee! 
So fix d thy death, that tis not in the power 
Of gods or men to ſave thee from the axe. 
Tt. The axe! O Heav'n | then muſt I fall ſo 
baſely ? 


What, ſhall T periſh by the common hangman ? 


Brut. If thou deny me this, thou giv'ſt me 
nothmg. 
Yes, Titus, ſince the gods have ſo decreed 
That I muſt loſe thee, I will take the advantage 
Of thy important fate, cemenr Rome's flaws, 
And heal her wounded freedom with thy blood: 
I will aſcend myſelf the ſad tribunal, 
And fit upon my ſons; on thee, my Titus; 
Behold thee ſuffer all the ſhame of death, 
The lictor's laſhes, bleed before the people; 
Then with thy hopes, and all thy youth, upon 
See thy head taken by the common axe, [ thee, 
Without a groan, without one pitying tear, 
If that the gods can hold me to my purpoſe, 
To make my juſtice quite tranſcend example, 
Tit. Scourg'd like a bondman! ha! a beaten 
But I deſerve it all; yet here I fail: I ſlave l 
The image of this ſuff ring quite unmans me; 
Nor can TI longer ſtop the guſhing tears. 
O'Sir! O Brutus! muſt T call you father, 
Vet have no token of your tenderneſs ? 


* 
” 


No ſign of mercy ? What, not bate me that! 
ben n Can 
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x. An Addreſs to the Deity: THOMSON. | Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 


; On Earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
FATHER of light and life! Thou Goop Him et, him laſt, him midit, and without end- 
SUPREME! h one ' | Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

O teach me what is good, Teach me THY-| 1+ better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Save me from folly, CRP) and vice, Sure pledge of day, that crawn'ft the ſmiling 

From every low purſuit! and feed my ſoul . Iſpbere, 

With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue | With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy 
La ſubſtantial, never - fading bliſs : [pure ; | While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 


$2. Another Addreſs to the Deity.  Voune, | Ton Sun, of this great world both ene and 


ſoul, 4 
O THOU great arbiter of life and death | | Acknowledge him thy greater, ſound bis praiſe 
Nature's immortal, immaterial ſun } In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb ſt. 
Whoſe all-prolific beam late gall'd me forth | | And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when 
From darkneſs, teeming darkneſs, where I lay thou fall'ſt. (fly'tt, - 
The worm's inferior, and in rank beneath | Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now 
| The duſt I tread on, high to bear my brow ; | With the fix'd ſtars, fix d in their orb that flies, 
To drink the ſpirit of the golden day; And ye five other wand" ring fires that move 
And triumph in exiſtence ; and couldſt know | In myſtic dance, not without ſong, reſound 
No motive, but my bliſs ; and haſt ordain'd | His praiſe, who out of darkneſscall'd up light. 
A riſe in bleſſing I With the Patriarch's joy, | Air, and ye Elements, the eldeſt birth a 5 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown. Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
I truſt in Thee, and know in whom I truſt ; | Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix [change 
Or life, or death, is equal ; neither weighs ! | And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſcleſs. 
All weight in this——0O let me live to Thee ! | Vary to our great Maker till new prefile; 
— — Ye iſts and Exhalations that now riſe 


§ 3. Adam and Eve, in a Morning Hymn, call F rom hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or f A 
upon all the Parts of the Creation to join | Till the ſun paint your fleecy (kirts with geld, 


3 ne that Maker. | in honor d the world's great Author riſe! * 
With them in extolling their das Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd 


THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of 


un i. eat dd. MN A» A0 ants. ac £3. co. ur 
1 


end 


|__ ASE. 4 


ſky, = 
good 3 the _ earth with falling ſhowers, 

. Ph 8 Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe, 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, [then ! Ig. 8 0 8 P 
Thus wondrous fair ; thyſelf how wondrous | Fils praiſe ye Winds, that from four — i 


r 4 7 2 theſe Heavens PRE nga n 1 * voor tops, 18 
o us inviſible, or dimly ſeen W; ; abs 4 
In theſe thy loweſt works z yet theſe declare | po e 


* beyond thought, and pow'r Melodious murmurs, 8 tune his praiſey | 
b 8 * Join voices, all ye living Souls z ye Birds, 
peak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, That ſinging ag . — Sen 


Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 3 12 
* Fhoral (qwophonies day without night, Pear 2 your wagenye WIE = 3 


— 
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Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade 

© Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail\u1iverfal Lord! be bounteous ſtill 

To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


§ 4. Hymn on Gratitude. ADDISON, 


WHEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riſing foul ſurveys ; 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe, 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart ? 
But thou canſ read it there. 


Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, 
When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 


To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in pray'r. 


- Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow'd, 


When in the flipp'ry paths of youth 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 

Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. 


Through hidden dangers, toils, and,deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way, : 
And threugh the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 


When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face, 

And when in fins and forrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd ſoul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs 
+ Has made my cup run o'er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 


Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodnefs II} purſue 3 
And after death in diſtant worlds 
The glorious theme. renew, 


When nature fails, and day and night 
\ Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore, 
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Through all eternity to Thee — 
A joyful ſong I'll raiſe, 
For O! eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe. 
— — — 


$ 5. Hymn on Providence. Abpisox. 


THE Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care 

His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye; 

My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the ſultry glebe faint, 

Or on the thirſty mountains pant 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 


Amid the verdant landſkip flow. 
Tho' in the paths of Death I tread, 


With gloomy horrors overſpread, 


| My ſedfaft heart ſhall fear no ill. 


For thou, O Lord, art with me till ; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 


Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile : 

The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 

With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 


And ſtreams ſhail murmur all around. 


—— . — EZ— 


$ 6. Another Hymn, from the beginning of the 
xixth Pſalm. ADDISON. 
"PHE ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial (ky, 
And ſpangled Heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the lining earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth : 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 


Confirm the tidings as they roll, 


And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in ſolemn ſilence al! 

Move round the dark terreftrial ball 1 

What tho' nor real voice nor ſound 

Amid their radiant orbs be found! 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

© The hand that made us is Divine.“ 
——— ä — — 

9 7. Another Hymn. 


THE glorious armies of the ſky 
To thee, Almighty King, 
Triumphant 


Rows, 
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Triumphant anthems conſecrate, 
And hallelujahs ſing. 


But ſtill their moſt exalted flights 
Fall vaſtly ſhort of thee: 
How diſtant then muſt human praiſe 
From thy perfections be! 


Yet how, my God, ſhall I refrain, 
When to my raviſh'd ſenſe 
Each creature, every where around, 

Diſplays thy excellence ! 


The active lights that ſhine above, 
In their eternal dance, 

Reveal their ſkilful Maker's praiſe 
With ſilent elegance. 


The bluſhes of the morn confeſs 
That thou art ſtill more fair, 

When in the Eaſt its beams revive, 
To gild the fields of air. 


The fragrant, the refreſhing breeze 
Of ev'ry flow'ry bloom 

In balmy whifpers own, from Thee 
Their pleaſing odours come. 


The ſinging birds, the ex winds, 
And water's murm'ring fall, 

To praiſe the firſt Almighty Cauſe 
With diff'rent voices call. 


Thy num*rous works exalt thee thus, 
And ſhall I flent be? 

No; rather let me ceaſe to breathe, 
Than ceaſe from praiſing thee ! 


Om — ——— mmm_—_—_— 


§ 8. Another Hymn. Row. 


T Ho didſt, O mighty God | exiſt 
Ere time began its race ; | 
Before the ample elements 
Fill'd op the void of ſpace : 


Before the pond'rous earthly globe 
In fluid air was ſtay d; 

Before the ocean's mighty ſprings 
Their liquid ſtores diſplay*d ; 


Ere through the gloom of ancient night 
The ſtreaks of light appear'd ; 

Before the high celeſtial arch 

Or ſtarry poles were rear'd ; 


Before the loud melodious ſpheres 
Their tuneful round begun; 

Before the ſhining roads of heav'n 

Were meaſur'd by the ſun; 


Ere thro” the empyrean courts 
One hallelujah rung; 

Or to their harps the ſors of light 

Extatic anthems ſung : 


re men ador'd, or angels knew, 

Or prais'd, thy wond'rous name; 
Thy bliſs, O ſacred Spring af life | 
Thy glory, was the ſame. 


And when the pillars of the world 
Wich ſudden ruin breaks | 


* 


| Let every element rejoĩce: 


- | Tell, when affrighted nature ſhook, 
How Sinai kindled at his lIooͥk xk 
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And all this vaſt and goodly frame 
Sinks in the mighty wreck; 


When from her orb the moon ſhall ſtartt 
Th' aſtoniſh'd ſun roll back, ; 
And all the trembling ſtarry lamps 
Their ancient courſe forſake z 


For ever permanent and fix'd, 
From agitation! free, 
Unchang'd in everlaſting years, 
Shall thy exiſtence be, N 


$ 9. Another Hymn, from Pſalm 14%thz 
Axon. 
BEGIN „my ſoul, th' exalted lay! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 
And praiſe th' Almighty's name: 1 


| Lo! heaven and earth, and ſeas and ſkies 


In one melodious concert riſe, RE” 


To ſwell th' inſpiring theme. 
Ye fields of light, celeſtial plains, 
Where gay tranſporting beauty reigns, + » ” 
Ye ſcenes divinely fair! a 2 
Your Maker's wond'rous prong roclaim, 
Tell how he form'd your ning nn N 
And breath'd the fluid air, | 
Ye angels, catch the thrilling ſound ! 
While all th* adoring thrones around 
His boundleſs mercy ſing : 
Let ev'ry liſt'ning ſaint above 
Walke all the tuneful ſoul of love, 
And touch the ſweeteſt ſtring. 


Join, ye loud ſpheres, the vocal choir * | 


1 


- 


Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, OT 
The mighty chorus aid. , 1 
Soon as grey ev*ning gilds the plain, 


Thou, moon, protract the melting 
| And praiſe him in the ſhade, | . .. . 
Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vaſt abode, 158 
Ve clouds, proclaim: your forming God, 
| Who call'd yon worlds from night: 
e Ye ſhades, dif 11 —th' ternal aid 
At once th' involving darkneſs fle, 
And nature ſprung to ligt. 
Whateler a blooming world e ns, A 238 
That wings the air, chat Kiens Ns — E 
| United praiſe beltow : ©__ a Z 
Ve dragons, ſound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud; and roar acclaim, , 7 82 
Ve ſwelling deeps below. "Wa 


— 


© * 
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Ve thunders, burſt with awful voicg 
' To him who bids you roll; 
His youn in ſofter notes declare, 
Each whiſpering, breeze of yielding ax 
| And breathe it to the foul, © - 
To him, ye graceful cedars, bow; > 
Ve tow'ring mountains, bending lowg- 
Your great Creator g ee 


* 


| And trembled at his frowny' 
A 2 | Ve - 


Pp 


Ve flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye inſeRs flutt ring on the gale, 
In mutual concourſe riſe ; 
Crop the gay roſe's vermeil bloom, 
And waft its ſpoils, a ſweet perfume, 
In incenſe to the ſkies, 


Wake, all ye mounting tribes, and ſing ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the ſpring, 
Harmonious anthems raiſe 
To him wha ſhap'd your finer mould, 
| Who tipp'd your glittering wings with gold, 
And tun'd your voice to praiſe. 
Let man, by nobler paſſions ſway'd, 
The feeling hart, the judging head, 
In heav'niy praiſe employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heav*n's'broad arch rings back the ſound, 
The gen ral burſt of joy, | 
Ye whom the charms of grandeur pleaſe, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of eaſe, 
Fall proftrate at his throne : 
Lt, princes, rulers, all adore ; 
raiſe him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 
An image of his own. FU. 
Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praiſe th' eternal Source of love, 
With youth's enlivening fire: 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bleſs'd name—then ſoar away, 
And alk an angel's lyre. 


- 


§ 10. Another Hymn. Anon. 
Ho are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 


How ſure is their defence! 

Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Through b ea 

urning climes 5d un 

And breath d in tainted air. 
mercy ſeeten'd ſoil, 
Made every region pleaſe ; 

The boary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. - 


This, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
N How with affrighted eyes 
Thou faw'ſft the wide extended deep 


#2 In alf its horrors riſe! 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 
Di ercame the pilot's art. 
1 from all my griefs, O Lord, 
y mercy ſet me free; | 
While in the confidence of pray's 
My ſoul took hold on thee. 


Far tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
High an the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not Gow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave, 

_— 22 
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The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The ſea, that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was ſtill. 


In midſt of dangers, fears, and deaths, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore ; 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 
My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life 
7 Thy fhcnkes Galt be; 
And death, if death mult be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. 
— — —— 


& 11. Another Hymn. ANON. 


HEN riſing from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
I ſee my Maker face to = 
O! how ſhall I appear! 


\ 


If yet, while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, 

My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought ; 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd 


In majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O ! how ſhall I appear! 


| But thou haſt told the troubled ſoul, 


Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it he too late; | 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 


For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 


Her pardon to 2 : 
Who knows thy only Son has died 
To make that pardon ſure. 


I 12. A Hymn on the Seaſons, THOMSON. 


1 they change, Almighty Father, 
thele 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. 
Wide 2 the fields; the ſoftening air is 
balm; . 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmiles; 
And every ſenſe and every heart is joy. | 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy ſun 
Shoots full perfection thro' the ſwelling year: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By oaks and groves, in hollow-whiſp'ring 
es. y 
Thy bount ſhines in Autumn unconfin d. 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that lives. 
In Winter. awful Thou! with clouds _ 
. ro * 


ſtorms 
' Around Thee row, tempeſt e 


= 
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And 


Fe ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 


While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn 


Majeſtic darkneſs ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding ſublime, Thou bidſt the world adore, 
And humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
Myſterious round ! what ſkill, what force 
divine, 
Deep-felt, in theſe appear ! a ſimple train, 
Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo ſoftening into ſnade; 
And all fo forming an harmonious whole ; 
That as they til] ſucceed, they raviſh ſill, 
But wandering oft, with rude unconſcious 
gate, | [ hand, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty 
That, ever buſy, wheels the filent ſpheres ; 
Works in the ſecret deep; ſhoots ſteaming 
thence 
The fair profuſion that o'erſpreads the ſpring; 
Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds ev'ry creature; hurls the tempeſt forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 
Nature, attend! join, every living ſoul 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, 
In adoration join ; and ardent raiſe 
One general ſong! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe Spirit in your freſhneſs 
Oh talk of Him in ſolitary glooms, [ breathes : 
Where o'er the rock the 1 waving pine 
Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe! 
, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 
Who ſhake th' aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to 
heav'n | [ rage, 
Th' impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you 
His praiſe, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. ſrills; 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound 


Along the vale; and thou majeſtic main, 
A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, [voice 
Sound his ſtupendovs praiſe, whoſe greater 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
So roll your incenſe, ut ay and fruits, and 
flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him, whoſe fun exalts 
Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pen- 
cil paints. 
Ye foreſts bend, ye harveſts wave, to Him 
Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heav'n, as earth aſleep 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams, 
Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 
Amid the ſpangled ſky, the ſilver lyre. 
Great ſource of day! beſt image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write with every beam his praiſe, 
The thunder rolls: be huſh'd the proftrate 
world [hymn. 


Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye moſſy rocks, 
Retain the ſound : the broad reſponſive lowe, 
Ye vallies, raiſe; for the Great Shepherd 
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And his unſuffering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundleſs ſong 
Burſt from the groves ! and when the reſtleſs 
Expiring, lays the warb'ing world aſleep, ſ day, 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm ' 
The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night his 
iſe, ; | | 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles ; 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! in ſwarming cities 
Aſſembled men, to the deep organ join ¶ vaſt, 
The long-reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, thro the ſwelling baſe; 
And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, 
In one united ardor riſe to heav'n. | 
Or if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 
And find a fane in every ſacred grove ; | 
There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Still fing the God of Seaſons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the bloſſom blows ; the Summer ray 
Ruſſets the plain; inſþiring Autumn gleams 
Or Winter riſes in the blackening eat; 


| Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 


And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 
Should fate command me to the fartheſt 
verge | 
Of the — earth, to diſtant barbarous elimes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong; where firft the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic iſles; tis nought to 
Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, [mex 
In the void waſte as in the city full; 
And where He vital ſpreads, there muſt be joy. 
When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I chearful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing : I cannot go, 
Where univerſal love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs, and all their ſuns ; 
From — evil (till educing good, f 
And better x An again, and better ſtill, 
In infinite progreſſion.——But I loſe 
Myſelf in Him, in light ineffable! 
Come then, expreſſive ſilence, muſe his praiſe, 


$ 13. The Univerſal Prayer. Porz. 


Deo opt. max. 
FATHER of all | in er ry age, 


In ev'ry clime, adot'd, 3 * 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! | 
Thou Great Fit Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd < 
To know but this, that Thou art good,. 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 

And binding nature faft in fate, 
Left free the human will: 


reigns; 
* 
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What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That more than heav'n purſue, 
"What bleſſings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away ; 

For God is paid when man receives, 
T* enjoy is to obey. 

Let not to earth's contraſted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round : 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preiume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 


On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to (tay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach wy heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has denied 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


= me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſez; 
Thag mercy I to others ſhow, 

l t mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath; 

O lead me whereſoe er Igo, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot: 


Thou kno v ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, fea, ſkies ! 
One chorus let all Being raiſe! 
All nature's incenſe riſe! 


& 14. Meſſab, a Sacred Eclogue. Pore. 

F Nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong : 
To 2 themes ſublimer ſlrains be- 
ong. 

The moſſy — and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 

elight no more—O Thou my voice inſpire, 

Vho touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 

A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

From jeſſe s root behold a branch ariſe, 

Whoſe ſacred flow's with fragrance fills the 


ſkies: 
Th" etherial ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its topdeſcends the myſtic Dove. 
Ye heay'ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 


- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


The fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 
© eter 


— 
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All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall 
Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale, fail, 


Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 


And white-rob'd Innocence fram hear'n de- 


ſcend. : 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn ! 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born 
See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 


With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring 3 


See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 0 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears: 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity, 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, riſe ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay; 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give 
way! [told ; 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards fore- 
Hear him, ye deaf! and, all ye blind, behold! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 
Tis he th" obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 


And bid new muſic charm th” unfolding ear: 


The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch fore- 
And leap exulting Tike the bounding roe. [go, 
No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear; 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th? eternal wound, 
As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſces them, and by, night protects, 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms; 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. 

No more ſhail nation againſt nation riſe, _ 
Nor ardent warriours-meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes (hall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plow-fhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful Son 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd Sire begun; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhal yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the 
The ſwain in barren deſeris with ſurprize{ field, 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure rite ; 
And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water ane} « in his ear, 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods; 
Waſte ſandy yallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 


To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palm ſucceed, 


And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The lambs with wolves ſball graze the verdant 


mead, * 
And boys in flow'ry banks the tiger led 
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The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 


And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet; 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſł and ſpeckled ſnake, 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of their ſcales ſurvey, 

And with their forky tongue ſhall innocent y 

R 

Riſe crown'd with light, imperial Salem, riſe! 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and hit thy eyes! 

See a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn 

See future ſons and daughters, yet unborn, _ 

In crowding ranks on ev'fy fide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rouꝭ nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate 
kings, gt 

And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings! 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day: 

No more the riſing Sun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev*ning Cynthia fill her filyer horn; 

But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze [ ſhine 

O'erflow thy cowmts: the Light himſelf ſhall 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine! 

The ſeas ſhall wafte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 

Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 

But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 

Thy realm for ever laits, thy own Meſſiah ' 
reigns! | | 


8 15. 4 Night Piece, on Death. PARNELL, 


BY the blue taper's trembling light 
No more I waſte the wakeful night 
Intent with endleſs view to pore . 
The ſchoolmen and the ſages oer: 
Their books from wiſdom widely ſtray, 
Or point, at beſt, the longeſt way. 
J'l] ſeek a readier path, and go 
Where wiſdom's farely taught below. 
How deep yon azure dies the ſky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie; - 
While thro? their ranks, in ſilver pride, 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The flamb'ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is ſmooth, and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangled ſhow 
Deſcends to meet our eyes below, 
The gronnds which on the right aſpire 
In dimneſs from the view retire; . 
The left preſents a place of graves, 
TH wall the ſilent water —— | 
at ſteeple guides thy doubtfu | 
Among ho livid — of night. A 
There paſs, with melancholy tate, 
By all the ſolemn heaps of fate; 
And think, as ſoftly-ſad you tread 
Above the venerable d 
« Time was, like thee they life 


SACRED AND MOMMA. 


| And plumes of black, that, as they tread, 


| 
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* And time mall be, that thou Halt reſt. V | | 
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Thoſe Waves, with bending offer bound, 
That nameleſs heave the crumbled ground, 
aick to the glancing thought diſcloſe, 
ere toil and poverty repoſe. * 
The flat ſmooth ſtones that bear a name, 
The chiſſel's ſlender help to fame . 
(Which ere our ſet of Friends decay 
Their frequent ſteps may wear away), 
A middle race of mortals own, 
Men half ambitiouWall unknown. 


The marble tombs that riſe on high, 


| Whole dead in vaulted arches lie, 
| Whole pillars ſwell with ſculptur'd tones 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones; | 


Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great; 
Who, while'on earth in fame they live, 
Are ſenſcle's of the fame they give. 
Ha ! while I gaze pale Cynthia fades, 
The bu ſting earth unveils the ſhades ! . 
All flow, and wan, and wrapp'd with ſhrouds; 
They riſe in viſionary crowds, 
And all with ſober accent cry, 
« Think, mortal, what it 4s to die.“ 
Now, from yon black and fun'ral yew, 
That bathes the charnel-houſe with dew, 
Methinks, I hear a voice begin- 
(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din, 
Ye _ clocks, no time reſound 


O'er the long lake and midgghit ground) + 
E 8 


It ſends a peal of hollow groans, 2 
Thus ſpeaking from among the bones. 

«« When men my ſeythe and darts ſupply, 
How great a King of Fears am TI! 2 


They view me like-the Jaſt of things; + 


They make, and then they dread, my ſtings. 


Fools! if you les ok d your fears, 


No more my 


ny ſpectre · form̃ appears. 
Deathꝰs but a paih that muſt be trod, 
If man would ever paſs to God: | 


A port of calms, a ſtate of eaſe, 


From the rough rage of ſwellingdeas, 
Why, then, thy flowing ſable ſtoles, 


cep pending cypreſs, mourning poles, 


| Looſe ſcarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, . 


Long palls, drawn herſes, cover'd flerds, 


Nod o'er the ſcutcheons of the dead? © 

Nor can the parted body know, + & 
Nor wants the foul, theſe forms of woe x 
As men who long in priſon dwell, 


With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 


Whene'er their ſuff'ring years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glittering ſun ' 
Such joy, tho* far tranſcending ſenſe, f 
Have pious ſouls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body plac'd, 

A few, and evil years, they waſte: © 
But, when their chains are caſt afide, 
See the glad ſcene unfolding wide; 
Clap the glad wings and tow'r awayy-: - 
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5 16. An Elegy, written in Country 
: Church Yard. ; GRAY. 


45PHE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me, 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, [ fight, 
Save where the beetle whels his drony flight, 
And drouſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the Moon complain 

Of ſuch, as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's 

ſhade, - [heap, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn, 
The ſwallow, twitt'ring from the ftraw- 
built ſhed, N 
The-cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly 
bed. ; 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſha]l burn, 
Or buly houſewife ply her evening care : 
Nor children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 
Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, broke; 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has 
How jocund did they drive their teams afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy 
ſtroke! | 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealthe'er gave, 
Await, alike, th' inevitable hour; 
'The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro* the long-drawn iſle and fretted 
vault, lppraiſe. 

The pealing anthem ſwells the note of 


Can' ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 


Or Flatt'ry ſoothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 
once pregnant with celeſtial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. [ſway'd, 


But knowledge to their ber ample | 
Rich with 2 ſpoils of Time, rl 974d 


Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, [roll ; 


And froze the genial current of the ſoul. | 


— 


Full many a gem, of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom' d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs 
breaſt * 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt ; 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's 


blood, 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling Jand, 
Aud read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbad : nor circumſcrib'd alone 
TP growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
nd; | 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtriſe 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture 
deck'd, | 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply : I muſe, 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring, look behind ? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting foul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires: 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature eries, 

Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th* unhonour'd dead, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If, chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate; 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawng 
Bruſhing, with haſty ſteps, the dews aways 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That writhes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon · tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling, as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would 
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Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs 
love. 


One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he, 


The next, with dirges due, in ſad array, [ borne. 
Slow thro' the church- yard path we ſaw him 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 


THE EPITAPH.. 
Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 


A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely fend : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had, a tear; [a friend. 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 

The boſom of his Father and his God. 


—ͤ — — . — 


& 17. Death. By, CuxsrERR. 


FRIEND to the wretch whom every friend 
forſakes, 
I woo thee, DEATH! In fancy's fairy paths 
Let the gay ſongſter rove, and gently trill 
The ſtrain of empty joy. Life and its joys 
T leave to thoſe that prize them. At this hour, 
This ſolemn hour, when filence rules the 
world, | 
And wearied nature makes a gen'ral pauſe ; 
Wrapt in night's ſable robe, through cloyſters 
And charnels pale, tenanted by a throng [drear 
Of meagre phantoms ſhooting croſs my path 
With filent glance, I ſeek the ſhadowy vale 
Of DEATH. Deep in a murky cave's receſs, 
Lav'd by Oblivion's liſtleſs ſtream, and fenc'd 
By ſhelving rocks, and intermingled horrors 
Of yew and cypreſs ſhade, from all intruſion 
Of buſy noontide beam, the Monarch fits 
In unſubſtantial majeſty enthron'd. 
At his right hand, neareſt himſelf in place 
And frightfulneſs of form, his Parent Six 
With fatal induſtry and cruel care 
Buſies herſelf in pointing all his ſtings, _ 
And tipping every ſhaft with venom drawn 
From her internal ſtore : around him rang'd 
In terrible array, and mixture ſtran 
Of uncouth ſhapes, ſtand his dread Miniſters. 
Foremoſt Old Age, his natural ally 
And firmeſt friend: next him diſeaſes thick, 
A motly train; Fever, with cheek of fire; 
Conſumption wan ; Palſy, half warm with life, 
And half a clay-clod jump; joint-tort'ring 
_ Gout, 8 
And ever-gnawing Rheum ; Convulſion wild; 
S woln Dropſy; panting Aſthma z Apoplex 


* 
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Full-gorg'd. There too the Peſtilence that” 

walks | | 

In darknefs, and the Sickneſs that deſtroys 

At broad noon-day, Theſe, and a thouſand 
more, 

Horrid to tel}, attentive wait; and, when 


By Heaven's command DRAr waves his 


ebon wand, 
Sudden ruſh forth to execute his 
And ſcatter deſolation o'er the Earth. 
Ill-fated Man, for whom ſuch various forms 
Of mis'ry wait, and mark their future ! 


Ah! why, All-righteous FaTHER, didſt thou 


make {ſcious duſt 
This creature, Man? why wake th* uncon- 
To life and wretchedneſs ? O better far 
Still had he ſlept in uncreated night, 
If this the lot of Being. Was it for this 


Thy Breath divine kindled within his breaſt 


The vital flame ? For this was thy fair image 
Stampt on his ſoul in godlike lineaments ? 
For this dominion giv'n him abſolute 
O'er all thy works, only that he might reign 
Supreme in woe? From the bleſt ſource of 
Good | [foul ills 
Could Pain and Death proceed? Could ſuch 
Fall from fair Mercy's hands? Far be the 


thought, [creature 
The impious thought! God never made a 
But what was good. He made a living Soul : 


The wretched Mortal was the work of Man. 
Forth from his Maker's hands he ſprung to 
life, 5 knew, 
Freſh with immortal bloom; no pain he 
No fear of charge, no check to his 4. | 
Save one command, That one command, 
which ſtood [dience, 
Twixt him and Death, the teſt of his obe- 
Urg'd on by wanton curioſity, | 
He broke. There in one moment was undone 
The faireſt of God's works. The ſame raſh 
Thatpluck'd in evil hour the fatal fruit, hand, 
Unbarr'd the gates of Hell; and let looſe Sin 
And Death, and all the family of Pain, 
To prey upon Mankind, Young Nature ſaw 
The a and ſhook thro' all her 
rame. 
Then fled her new- horn luſtre, then began 
Hezven's chearful face to low'r, then vapours 
choak'd 8 
The troubled air, and ſorm'd a veil of clouds 
To hide the willing Sun. The earth convuls'd 
With painful throes threw forth a briſtly erop 
Of _—_ and briars; and Inſect, Bird, and 


Beaſt, 
That wont before with admiration fond ſhim, 
To gaze at Man, and fearleſs' crowd/around 
Now fled before his face, ſnunning in haſte 
Th' infection of his miſery. He alone © 
Who juſtly might, th' offended Lord of Man, 
Turn'd not away his face ; he, full of pity, 
Forſook not in this uttermoſ diſtreſs [main d 
His beſt lov'd work. That comfort (tall re- 
(That beſt, that greateſt comfort in afflition) 
The countenance of God, and thro* the gloom 
Shot 
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Shot forth ſome kindly gleams, to chear and 
warm Heav'n 
Th” offender*s ſinking foul. Hope ſent from 
Uprais'd his drooping head, and ſhew'd afar 
A happier ſcene of things; the PROM1S'D SEED 
Trampling upon the SRE NTS humbled creſt; 
DEATH ot his ſting diſarm'd; and the dank 
grave, 
Made pervious to the realms of endleſs day, 
No more the limit but the gate of life. [ground 
Chear'd with the view, Man went to till the 
From whence he roſe ; ſentenc'd indeed to toil 
As to a puviſhment, yet (ev'n in wrath 
So merciful is Heav'n) this toil became 
The ſolace of his woes, the ſweet employ 
Of many a live-long hour, and ſureſt guard 
Againſt Diſeaſe and Death. DEATH, tho' de- 
Was yet a diſtant ill, by feeble arm nounc'd, 
Of Age, his ſole ſupport, led flowly on. 
Not then, as fince, the ſhort-liv'd tons of men 
Flock'd to his realms in countleſs multitudes ; 
Scarce in the courſe of twice five hundred years 
One ſolitary ghoſt went ſhiv'ring down 
To his unpeopled ſhore. In ſober ſtate, 
Through the ſequeſter d vale of rural lite, 
The venerable PaTRIAaRCH guileleſs held 
The tenor of his way; Labour prepar'd 
His imple fare, and Temp'rance rul'd his board. 
Tir'd with his daily toil, at early eve 
He funk to ſudden reſt ; gentle and pure 
As breath of evening Zephyr, and as ſweet, 
Were all his ſlumbers; with the Sun he roſe, 
Alert and vigorous as He, to run {ſtrength 
His deftin'd courſe. Thus nerv'd with giant 
Heftemm'd the tide of time, and ſtood the thock 
Of ages rolling harmleſs o'er his head. 
At life's meridian point arriv'd, he ſtood, 
And looking round ſaw all the vallies fill'd 
With nations from his loins ; full-well content 
To leave his race thus ſcatter'd o'er the Earth, 
Along the gentle ſlope of life's decline 
He bent his gradual way, till full of years 
He dropt like mellow fruit into his grave. 
Such in the infancy of Time was Man, 
So calm was life, ſo impotent was DEATH ! 
O had he but preſerv'd theſe few remains, 
Theſe ſhatter'd fragments, of loſt happineſs, 
Snatch'd by the hand of heav'n from the ſad 
wreck : 
Of innocence primzval ; till had he liv'd 
In ruin great ; tho' fall'n, yet not forlorn ; 
Though mortal, yet not every where beſet 
With Death in every ſnape! But he, impatient 
To be completely wretched, haſtes to fill up 
The meaſure of his woes.—'T was Man him- 
ſelf \ ſelf 
Brought Death into the world; and Man him- 
Gave keenneſs to his darts, quicken'd his pace, 
And multiplied deſtruction on mankind. 
Firſt Envy, eldeſt-born of Hell, embrued 
Her _ in blood, and taught the Sons of 
en 
To make a Death which Nature never made, 
And God abhorr'd; with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run, 
ö 2 | 
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And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy Ambition ſaw, and ſoon improy'd 
The execrable deed. *T'was not enough 

By ſubtle fraud to ſnatch a ſingle life, 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdoms fell 

To ſate the luſt of power: more horrid ftill, 
The fouleſt ſtain and ſcandal of our nature 
Became its hoaſt. One Murder made a Villain, 
Millions a Hero. Princes were privileg'd 

To kill, and numbers ſanctified the crime. 
Ah! why will Kings forget that they are Men? 
And Men that they are brethren ? Why delight 
In human ſacrifice ? Why burſt the ties 

Of Nature, that ſhould knit their ſouls together 
In one ſoft bond of amity and love ? 

Yet ſtill they breathe deſtruction, ſtill go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave, 
Artificers of Death ! Still Monarchs dream 
Of univerſal empire growing u 

From univerſal ruin. Blaſt the deſign, [fall 
GREAT GoD or HosTs, nor let thy creatures 
Unpitied victims st Ambition's ſhrine ! 

Yet ſay, ſhould Tyrants learn at laſt to feel, 
And the loud din of battle ceaſe to bray 
Should doye-eyed Peace o'er all the earth extend 
Her olive branch, and give the world repoſe, 
Would Death be foil'd } Would health, and 

ſtrength, and youth 
Defy his power ? Has he no arts in ſtore, 
No other ſhafis ſave thoſe of war? Alas! 
Ev'n in the ſmile of Peace, that ſmile which 
ſheds 
A heav'nly ſunſhine o'er the ſoul, there baſks 
That ſerpent Luxury. War its thouſands ſlays, 
Peace its ten thouſands. In th” embattled plain 
Tho' Death exults, and claps his raven wings, 
Yet reigns he not ev'n there ſo abſolute, 
So mercileſs, as in yon frantic ſcenes 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth, 
Where in th' intoxicating draught conceal'd, 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs Love, 
He ſnares the fimple youth, who nought ſu- 
ſpecting | 
Means to be bleſt—but finds himſelf undone. 
Down the ſmooth ftream of lite the ſtripling 
darts 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the yernal ſky, 
Hope ſwells his fails, and paſſion ſteers his 
courſe. | | 
Safe glides his little bark along the ſhore 
W here virtue takes her ſtand ; but if too far 
He launches forth beyond diſcretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempeſt owls, the ſurges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him 1n the deep, 
O ſad but ſure miſchance ! Q happier far 
To lie like gallant Howe midſt Indian wilds 
A breathleſs corſe, cut off by ſavage hands 


In earlieſt prime, a generous facrifice ' 

To freedom's holy cauſe ; than ſo to fall 

Torn immature from life's meridian joys, 

A prey to Vice, Intemp'rance, and Diſeaſe. 
et die ev'n thus, thus rather periſh ſtill, 

Ye Sons of Pleaſure, by th' Almighty ftrick'n, 

Than ever dare (though oft, alas ! ye —_ 
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To lift againſt yourſelves the murd”rous ſteel, 
To wreſt from God's own hand the ſword of 
Juſtice, | 
And be your own avengers! Hold, raſh Man, 
Though with anticipating ſpeed thou'ft rang'd 
Through every region of delight, nor left 
One joy to gild the evening of thy days; 
Though life ſeem one uncomfortable void, 
Guiit at thy heels, before thy face deſpair; 
Yet gay this ſcene, and light this load of woe, 
Compar'd withthy hereafter. Think, O think, 
And, ere thou plunge into the vaſt abyſs, 
Pauſe on the verge awhile, look down and ſee 
Thy future manſion. Why that ſtart of horror? 
From * ſlack hand why drops th' uplifted 
ſtrel? 
Didſt thou not think ſuch vengeance mnſt await 
The wretch, that with his crimes all freſh about 
Ruſhes irrev:rent, unprepar'd, uncall'd, [him 
Into his Maker's preſence, throwing back 
With inſolent diſdain his choiceſt gift? [life, 
Live then, while Heav'n in pity lends thee 
And think it all too ſhort to waſh away 
By penitenrial tears and deep contrition 
The ſcarlet of thy crimes. So ſhalt thou find 
Reſt to thy ſoul, ſo unappall'd ſhalt meet 
Death when he comes, not wantonly invite 
His ling'ring ſtroke. Be it thy ſole concern 
With innocence to live, with patience wait 
Th' appointed hour; too ſoon that hour will 
come, 
Thoꝰ Nature run her courſe. But Nature's God, 
If need require, by thouſand various ways, 
Without thy aid, can ſhorten that ſhort ſpan, 
And quench the lamp of life, O when he 
comes, | 
Rous'd by the cry of wickedneſs extreme 
To Heav'n aſcending from ſome guilty land, 
Now ripe for vengeance ; when he comes ar- 
In all the terrors of Almighty wrath z I[ray'd 
Forth from his boſom plucks his ling'ring arm, 
And on the miſcreants pours deſtruction down, 
Who can abide his coming ? Who can bear 
His whole diſpleaſure ? In no common form 
Death then appears, but ſtarting into ſize 
Enormous, meaſures with gigantic ſtride 
TH aſtoniſh'd Earth, and from his looks throws 
Unutterable horror and diſmay. [round 
All nature lends her aid. Each Element 
Arms in his cauſe, Ope fly the doors of Heav*n ; 
The fountains of the deep their barriers break; 
Above, below, the rival torrents pour, 
And drown Creation; or in floods of fire 
Deſcends a livid cataract, and conſumes 
An impious race. Sometimes, when all ſeems 
peace, brace 
Wakes the grim whirlwind, and with rude em- 
Sweeps nations to their grave, or in the deep 
Whelms the proud wooden world ; full many 
a youth 
loats on his wat'ry bier, or lies unwept 
On ſome ſad deſert ſhore I At dead of night 
In ſullen filence ſtalks forth PesTILENCE : 
ConTAG10N cloſe behind taints all her ſteps 
Wich pois'nous dew ; no ſmiting hand is ſeen, 
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No ſound is heard, but ſoon her ſecret path - 


Is mark'd with deſolation; heaps on heaps 
Promiſcuous drop. No friend, no refuge, near; 
All, all, is falſe and treacherous around, 


| All that they touch, or taſte, or breathe, is 


DEATH. (fail 
But ah! what means that ruinous roar? why | 
Thele tott'ring feet? Earth to its centre feels 
The Godhead's power, and trembling at his 
Through all its pillars, andinev'ry pore, {touch 
Huris to the ground with one convulſive heave 
Precipitating domes, and towns, and tow'rs, 
The work . Cruſh'd beneath the weight 
Of gen' ral devaſtation, millions fmd 
One common grave; not ev'n a widow left 
To wail her ſons: the houſe, that ſnould protect, 
Entombs its maſter ; and the faithleſs plain, 
If there he flies for help, with ſudden yawn 
Starts from beneath him, Shield me, gracious 
Heav*n, 
O ſnatch me from deſtruction ! If this Globe, 
This ſolid Globe, which thine own hand hath 
made 
So firm and ſure, if this my ſteps betray ; 
If my own mother Earth from whence I ſprung 
Riſe up with rage unnatural to devour 
Her wretched offspring, whither ſhall I fly? 
ny look for ſuccour? Where, but up to 
thee, | 
Almighty Father? Save, O fave, thy ſuppliant 
From horrors ſuch as theſe ! At thy good time 
Let Death approach ; I reck not—let him but 
come 5 
In genuine form, not with thy vengeance arm'd, 
Too much for Man to bear. O rather lend 
Thy kindly aid to mitigate his ſtroke; 
| And at that hour when all aghaſt I tand 
(A trembling candidate for thy compaſſion) 
On this World's brink, and look into the next; 
When my ſoul ſtarting from the dark unknown 
Caſts back a wiſhful look, and fondly clings 
To her frail prop; unwilling to be wrench'd 
From this fair ſcene, from all her cuſtom'd joys, 
And all the lovely relatives of life; 
Then ſhed thy comforts o'er me, then put on 
The gentleſt of thy looks. Let no dark crimes, 
In all their hideous forms then ſtarting up, 
Plant themſelves round my couch in grim arrays 
And ſtab my bleeding heart with two-edg d 
torture, [ 
Senſe of paſt guilt, and dread of future woe, 
Far be the ghaſtly crew! And in their ſtead. 
Let chearful Memory from her pureſt cells . 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair | 
Cheriſh'd in earlieſt youth, now paying back 
With tenfold uſury the pious-care, L 
And pouring o'er my wounds the heav'nly balm 
Of conſcious innocence. But chiefly, Twou, 
Whom ſoft-eyed Pity once led down 
Heav'n . 
To bleed for Man, to teach him how to live, 
And, oh! ſtill harder leſſon ! how to die 
Diſdain not Thou to ſmooth the reſtleſs bed 
Of Sickneſs and of Pain, Forgive the tear 


That feeble Nature drops, calm all her fears, 
| Wake 


Wake all her hopes, and animate her faith, 

Till my rapt Soul, anticipating Heav'n, - 

Burſts from the thraldom of incumb'ring clay, 

And on the wing of Extaſy upborn 

Springs into Liberty, and Light, and Life, 
—— . — - 


& 18. The Grave. BLaiR. 
The bouſe appointed for all living. Jos. 


WHILST ſome affect the ſun, and ſome the 
ſhade, 
Some flee the city, ſome the hermitage ; 
Their aims as various as the roads they take 
In journeying through life; the taſk be mine 
To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 
Th' appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
Theſe trav*lers meet. Thy ſuccours I implore, 
Eternal King ! whoſe potent arm ſuſtains 
The k-ys of hell and death. The Grave, 
dread thing ! | {pal'd 
Men ſhiver when thou'rt nam'd : Nature ap- 
Shakes off her wonted firmneſs. Ah! how 
dark 
Thy long-extended realms, and rueful waſtes : 
W here rought but filence reigns, and night, 
dark night, 
Dark as was Chaos ere the infant ſun 
Was roll'd together, or had tried its beams 
Athwart the gloom profound! The ſickly taper, 
By glimm'ring thro' thy low-brow'd miſty 
vaults, [fſlime, 
Furr'd round with mouldy damps, and ropy 
Lets fail a ſupernumerary horror, [ ſome, 
And only ſerves to make thy night more irk- 
Well do I know thee by-thy truſty yew, 
Chearleſs, unſocial plant l that loves to dwell 
*Midft ſculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms; 
Where light-heel'd ghoſts, and viſionary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embodied thick perform their myſtic rounds, 
No other meriment, dull tree ! is thine. 

See yonder hallow'd fane ! rhe pious work 
Of names once fam'd, now dubious or forgot, 
And buried *midft the wreck of things which 

were; 
There lie interr'd the more illuſtrĩious dead. 
The wind is up: bark ! how it howls! me- 
thinks, 
Till now, I never heard a ſound ſo dreary : 
Doors creek, and windows clap, and night's 
foul bird files 
Rook d in the ſpire ſcreams loud; the gloomy 
Black plaiſter d, and hung round with ſhreds 
of ſcutcheons {ſound 
And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 
— manſions — the _ Rous'd from their 
grim array the grizly ſpectres riſe, { ſlumbers, 
Grm horrible, ns. obſtivately ſullen 
Paſs and repaſs, buſh'd as the foot of night. 
Again ! the ſcreech owl ſhrieks : ungraciovs 
ſound ! | (chill. 
I'll hear no more, it makes one's blood run 
Quite round the pile, a row of rev'rend elms, 


Cozval near with that all ragged ſhew, 
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—_ laſh'd by the rude winds : ſome rift half 
own 
Their branchleſs trunks : others fo thin a- top, 
That ſcarce two crows could lodge in the ſame 
tree, [ pen'd here: 
Strange things, the neighbours ſay, have hap- 
Wild ſhrieks have iſſued from the hollow tombs; 
Dead men have come again, and walk'd about; 
And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, un- 
ouch'd. : 
Such tales their cheer, at wake or goſſiping, 
When it draws near to witching-time of 
night. [ſeen 
Oft in the lone church-yard at night I've 
By glimpſe of moon · thine, cheq'ring thro? the 
trees, g 
The ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel in his hand, 
Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o'er the Jong flat ſtones 
(With nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'er- 
grown 
That tell in homely phraſe who lie below ; 
Sudden he ftarts ! and hears, or thinks he 
hears, | 
The ſound of ſomething purring at his heels : 
Full faſt he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 
Who gather round, and worder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
ſtand | [tel]! 
O'er ſome new-open'd grave; and, ſtrange to 
Evaniſhes at crowing of the cock. [lpied, 
The new-made widow too I've ſometimes 
Sad fight ! flow moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 
Liſtleis ſhe crawls along in doleful black, _ 
While burſts of ſorrow guth from either eye, 
Faſt- falling down her now untaſted cheek. 
Prone on the lonely grave of the dear man 
She drops ; whilſt buſy meddling memory, 
In barbarovus ſucceſſion, muſters up | 
The paſt endearments of their ſofter hours, 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, ſtill ſhe thinks 
She ſees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs tack, | 
Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 
Invidious Grave! how doſt thou rend in 
ſunder 
Whom love has knit, and ſympathy made one 
A tie more ſtubborn far than nature's band. 
Friendſhip ! myſterious cement of the ſoul 1 
Sweetner of life ! and ſolder of ſociety ! 
I owe thee much. Thou haſt deſerv d from me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 
Anxious to pleaſe. O! when my friend and I 
In ſome thick wood have wander'd heedleſs on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye ; and fat us down 
Upon the ſloping cowſlip-cover'd bank, 
Where the pure limpid 8 has ſlid alon 


In grateful errors through the under - woOd 
Sweet murm' ring; methought, the fhrill- 
tongu'd thruſh 
Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty blackbird 
Mellow'd 
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Mellow'd his pipe, and ſoften'd ev'ry note 

The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter, and the roſe 

Aſſum'd a dye more deep; whilſt ev'ry flower 

Vied with its fellow-plant in luxury 

Of dreſs. O! then the longeſt ſummer's day 

Seem'd too, too much in haſte : ſtill the full 

heart 

Had not imparted half: twas happineſs 

Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 
Dull Grave! thou ſpoil'ſt the dance of youth- 

ful blood, 

Strik'ſt out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 

And ev'ry ſmirking feature from the face; 

Branding our laughter with the name of mad- 

neſs. 

Where are the jeſters now ? the men of health 

Complexionally pleaſant ? where the droll, 

Whoſe ev'ry look and geſture was a joke 

To clapping theatres and ſhouting crowds, 

And made ev'v thick-lipp'd wy”; apa 

To gather up her face into a ſmile 

Before ſhe was aware? Ah! ſullen now, 

And dumb as the green turf that covers them ! 
Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war, 

The Roman Czfars and the Grecian chiefs, 

The boaſt of ſtory ? Where the hot-brain'd 

Who the tiara at his pleaſure tore youth, 

From kings of all the then diſcover'd globe; 

And cried, forſooth, becauſe his arm was ham- 

r'd, 

And had not room enough to do its work 

Alas! how ſlim, diſhonorably flim ! 

And cramm'd into a ſpace we bluſh to name. 

Proud royalty l how alter'd in thy looks? 

How blank thy features, and how wan thy hue? 

Son of the morning ! whither art thou gone ? 

Where haſt thou hid thy many-ſpangled head, 

And the majeſtic menace of thine eyes 

Felt from afar ? pliant and pow'rleſs now; 

Like new-born infant bound up in his ſwathes, 

Or victim tumbled flat upon his back, 

That throbs beneath the ſacrificer's-knife ; 

Mute muſt thou bear the ſtrife of little 


tongues, 
* 2 inſults ' a ages fas my , 
at grudge a privilege thou never hadſt, 
But only hop'd for in the peaceful Grave, 
Of being unmoleſted and alone. 
Araby's gums and odoriferous drugs, 
And honors by the heralds duly paid 
In mode and form, ev'n to a very ſcruple ; 
O cruel irony | theſe come too late: 
And only mock whom they were meant to 
honor. [ried 
Surely, there's not a dungeon-ſlave that's bu- 
In the highway, unſhrouded and uncoffin'd, 
But lies as ſoft, and ſleeps as ſound as he. 
Sarry pre-eminence of high deſcent 
Above the yulgar born to rot in ſtate! 
But ſee I the well-plum'd hearſe comes nad» 


nds ant ( 
tately and ſlow ; and pro atten 
11 the whole ſable tribe, * — watch 


Tue lick man's deer, and lire upon the dead, 
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The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 


| 


Lie huſh'd, and meanly 


v3 
By letting out their, perſons by the hour 
To mimic ſorrow, when the heart 's not ſad. 
_—_— the trappings, now they're all un- 
url'd 
And glitt'ring in the fun ! triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, 
In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th' unweildy ſhewz whilſt from the 
caſements, [wedg'd 
And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks cloſe 
Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcaſe [waſlte? 
That's fall'n into diſgrace, and in the noſtril 
Smells horrible? Ye undertakers ! tell us, 
Midſt all- the gorgeous figures you exhibit, 
Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 
You make this mighty ſtir? "Tis wiſely done 2 
What would offend the eye in a good picture, 
The Painter caſts diſcretely into ſhades. L 
Proud lineage, now how little thou appear*ſ&! 
Below the envy of the private mann | 
Honor, that meddleſome officious ill, { ſhort. 
Purſues thee ev'n to death; nor there ſto 
Strange perſecution l when the Grave itſelf _ 
Is no protection from rude ſufferance. 
Abturd! to think to over-reach the Grave, 
And from the wreck. of names to reſcue ours? 
The beſt concerted ſchemes men lay for fame 
Die fait away: only themſelves die faſter.  -- 
The far-tam'd ſculptor, and the laurel'd bard, 
Thoſe bold inſurers of eternal fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 1 
The tap' ring pyramid, th' Egyptian's pride, 
And wonder of the world! whoſe ſpiky top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outhv'd- 
The angry ſhaking of the winter's ſtorm ; | 
Yet ſpent at laſt by th' injuries of heav n, 
Shatter d with age, and furrow'd o'er with. 
ears, ; 
The Ns cone with hieroglyphics cruſted 
Gives way, O lamentable fight! at once 
A hideoug and miſ-ſhapen length of ruins, ö 
Sepulchral columns wreſtle but in vain 
With all- ſubduing Time ; her cank ring hand 
With calm deliberate malice waſteth them: 
Worn on the edge of days, the braſs conſumes. 
The buſto moulders, and the deep cut marble, 
Uniteady to the ſteel, gives up its charge, 
Ambition, half —_ of her folly, 
Hangs down the head, and reddens at the tale. 
Here all the mighty troublers of the carth,. - - 
Who ſwam to ſoyran rule thro ſeas of blood ; 
Th' oppreſſive, ſturdy, man-deſtroying villains, 
Whoravag'd kingdoms, and laid empires waſte, 
And in à cruel wantonneſs of pow'r . 
Thinn'd ftates of half their people, * 
RE | pen 
To « 8 the reſt; now, like a ſtorm that's 
k behind thy co- 


icorng 
ral. 


2 


vert 
Vain thought ! to hide them from the 
That haunts and dogs them like an injur'd 
Implacable. Here too the petty tyrant, [ghoſt 


Whole {cant domains geographer ne er * 
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And well for neighb'ring grounds of arm as 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor, [ ſhort ; 
Aud grip'd them like ſome lordly beaſt of prey, 
Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing hunger, 
And piteous plaintive voice of miſery 

(As it a ſtave was not a ſhred of nature, 

Of the ſame common nature with his lord) ; 
Now tame and humble, like a child that's 
| whipp'd, This kinſman; 

Shakes hands with duſt, and calls the worm 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright. Under 
Precedencyꝰs a jeſt; vaſſal and lord, [ground 
Groſsly familiar, ſide by ſide conſume. 

When ſelf-eſteem, or others adulation, 
Would cunningly perſuade us we were ſome- 
Above the common level of our kind ; [thing 
The Grave gainſays the ſmooth-complexion'd 

flatt'ry, 
And with blunt truth acquaints ns what we are. 

Beauty ! thou pretty plaything ! dear deceit ! 
That fteals fo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, 
And gives it a new pulſe unknown before! 
The grave diſcredits thee : thy charms ex- 
Thy roſes faded, and thy lilies ſoil'd, fpung'd, 
What haſt thou more to boalt of? Will thy 

lovers [homage ? 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee 
Methinks, I ſee thee with thy head low laid ; 
Whilſt ſurfeited upon thy damaſk cheek, 
The high-fed worm in lazy volumes roll'd - 
Riots unſcar d. For this was all thy caution ? 
For this thy painful labours at thy glaſs, 
T* improve thoſe charms, and keep them in re- 

pair, [feeder ! 

For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not ? Foul 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe, 
Look how the fair one weeps ! the conſcious 

tears flow'rs : 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of 
Honeſt effuſion | the ſwollen heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloſs on its diſtreſs, 

. thou ſurly, and leſs gentle 
Of thoſe that laugh loud at the village ring ! 
A fit of common ſickneſs pulls thee down 
* eaſe than e er thou didſt the 

a in 
That raſhly dar- d thee to th* unequal fight. 
What groan was that I heard? deep groan 
* indeed! 
With anguiſh heavy laden! let me trace it: 
From yonder bed it comes, where the ſtrong 
„ 
By ſtronger arm be labour d, gaſvs for breath 
Like a hard- hunted beaſt. How his great 
heart | 
Beats thick! his roomy cheſt by far too ſcant 
To give the lung full play ! what now avail 
The ftrong-built finewy limbs, aud well-ſpread 
ſhoulders ? . | 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain! eager he catches hold 


Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, ] 


Juſt like a creature drowning ! hideous fight ! 
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O how his eyes ſtand out, and ſtare full 
ghaſtly ! 


Whilſt the diſtemper's rank and deadly venom _ 


Shoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowels, 
And drinks his marrow up. Heard you that 
oan r 

It was his laſt. See how the great Goliath, 

Juſt like a child that hrawl'd itſelf to reſt, 

Lies ſtill. What mean'ſt thou then, O might 
boaſter ! [the bull, 

To vaunt of nerves of thine ? What means 

Unconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the coward , 

And flee before a feeble thing like man; 

That knowing well the ſlackneſs of his arm, 

Truſts only in the well-invented knife! 

With ſtudy pale, and midnight vigils ſpent, 
The ſtar-ſurveying ſage cloſe to his eye 
Applies the ght-1nvigorating tube; [ſpace 
And trav*ling thro* the boundleſs length of 
Marks well the courſes of the far-ſeen orbs, 
That roll with regular confuſion there, 

In extaſy of thought. But ah! proud man! 

Great heights are hazardous to the weak head : 

Soon, very ſoon, thy firmeſt footing fails; 

And «9p thou dropp'ſt into that darklome 
place, 

Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 

Here the tongue-warrior lies! diſabled now, 
Diſarm'd, diſhonor'd, like a wretch that's 

gagg'd, 
And cannot tell his ail to paſſers by. [change, 
Great man of language! whence this mighty 
This dumb deſpair, and drooping of the head? 
Though ſtrong Perſuaſion hung upon thy lip, 
And fly Infinuation's ſofter arts 
In ambuſh lay about thy flowing tongue; 
Alas! how chop-fall'n now ! thick miſts and 
ſilence 
Reſt, like a weary cloud, upon thy breaſt 
Unceafing. Ah! where is the lifted arm, 
The ſtrength of action, and the force of words, 
The well-turn'd period, and the well-tun'd 
voice, 
With all the leſſer ornaments of phraſe ? 
Ah! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been! 
Raz'd from the book of fame: or, more pro- 
voking, | 
Perhaps ſome hackney hunger-bitten ſcribler 
Inſults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 
With long flat narrative, or duller rhimes 
With heavy halting pace that drawl along; 
Enough to rouſe a dea man into rage, | 
And warm with red reſentment the wan cheek, 

Here the great maſters of the healing art, 
Theſe mighty mock defrauders of the tomb! 
Spite of their juleps and catholicons, 

Reſign to fate. Proud ZEſculapius* ſon, 
Where are thy boaſted implements of art, 
And allthy well-cramm'd magazines of health? 
Nor hill, nor vale, as far as ſhip could go, 
Nor margin of the gravel bottom'd brook, 


Elcap d thy rifling hand! trom ſtubborn ſhrubs 


Thou wrung'ſt their ſhy retiring virtues out, 

And vex d them in the fire. nor fly, nor in ſect, 

Nor writhy ſnake, efcap'd thy ann g 
| ut 
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But why this apparatus? why this'coſt ? 

Tell us, thou doughty keeper from the grave! 

Where are thy recipes and cordials now, 

With the long liſt of vouchers for thy cures ? 

Alas! thou ſpeak'ſt not, The bold impoſtor 

Looks not more filly, when the cheat's found 
out, 

Here the lank- ſided miſer, worſt of felons ! 
Who meanly ſtole, diſcteditable ſbitt ! 

From back and belly too their proper cheer ; 

Eas d of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 

To his own carcaſe, now lies cheaply lodg'd, 

By clam'rous appetites no longer teaz'd, 

Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs, 

But, ah! where are his rents, his comings in? 

Aye! now you've made the rich man poor in- 

deed : 

Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind ? 

O curſed luſt of gold! when for thy ſake 

The fool throws up his int'reſt in both worlds, 

Firſt ſtarv'd in this, then damn'd in that to 
come. {Death ! 

How ſhocking muſt thy ſummons be, O 
To him that is at eaſe in his poſſeſſions 
Who, counting on long. years of pleaſure here, 
Is quite unfurniſh'd for that world to come! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and fhrieks for help, 
But ſhrieks in vain! how wiſhfully ſhe looks 
On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer hers! 

A little longer, yet a Intle longer, 

O might ſhe ſtay to waſh away her ſtains, 

And fit her for her paſſage ! mournful ſight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror: but the foe, 
Like a ſtaunch murd'rer ſteady to his purpoſe, 
Purſues her cloſe through ev'ry lane of life, 
Nor miſſes once the track, but preſſes on; 
Till, forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 

At once ſhe ſinks to everlatting ruin. 

Sure *tis a ſerious thing to die! my ſoul ! 
What a ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou haſt the gulph in view 
That awful gulph no mortal e'er repaſs'd 
To tell what's doing on the other fide ! 

Nature runs back and ſhudders at the fight, 

And ev'ry life-ſtring bleeds at thoughts of 
parting ! 

For part they muſt : body and ſon] muſt part; 

Fond couple! link'd more cloſe than wedded 
pair. 

This wings its way to its Almighty Source, 

The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 

That drops into the dark and noiſome grave, 

Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. 

If death was nothing, and nought after death; 
If, when men died, at once they ceas'd to be, 


Whence firſt theyCprung z then might the de- 
bauchee 3 [the drunkard 
Untrembling mouth the heav'ns ; then might 
Reel over his full dow), and when tis drain d, 
ill up another to the brim, and laugh [wretch 
the poor bug-bear Death; then might the 
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That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 
At once give each inquietude the flip, 
By ftealing out of being when he pleas'd, 
And by what way, whether by hemp or ſteel : 
Death's thouſand doors ſtand open. Who 
could force 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out his full time, 
Or blame him if he gots ? Sure he does well 
That helps himſelf as timely as he can, 
When able. Bur if there is an hereafter, 
And that there is, conſcience, uninfſuenc'd 
And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, tells ev'ry man, 
Then mutt it be an awful thing to die; 
More horrid yet to die by one's own hand, 
Self- murder! name it not; our iſland's ſhamez 
That makes her the reproach of neighb'ring 
ſtates, 
Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieft diate, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 
Forbid it, heav*n ! let not upon diſguſt . 
The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er 
With blood of its own lord. Dreadful at- 
tempt ! 
Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaughter, in a rage 
To ruſh into the preſence of our judge ! 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 
And matter'd not his wrath, . Unheard-of 
tortures - | lter; 
Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch : theſe herd toge - 
The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 
And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul, 
Our time is fix*d ! and all our days are num- 
ber'd ! [know, 
How long, how ſhort, we know not: this we 
Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 
Nor dare to ſtir till heav'n ſhall give per- 
miſſion : [ſtand. 
Like centries that muſt keep their deftin'd 
And wait th* appointed hour, till they're re- 
liev'd. | [ ground, 
Thoſe only are the brave who keep their 
And keep it to the laſt. To run away, 
Is but a coward's trick : to run away 
From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend our- 
ſelves | 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, - 
And plunging headlong in the dark ! *tis mad: 
No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this. 

Tell us, ye dead! will none of you in pity 
To thoſe you left behind diſcloſe the ſecret ? 
O! that ſome courteous ghoſt would blabit out, 
What ' tis you are, and we muſt ſhortly be. 

I've heard, that ſouls departed have ſometimes - 
Fore warn d men of their death: twas kindly 
done (means 
To knock and give th' alarum. But what 
This ſtinted charity? *tis but lame kindneſs 
That does its work by halves. Why might 
you not | 
Tell us what 'tis to die > Do the ſtrict laws 
Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 
Upon a point ſo nice? I'll atk no more; 
Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, yaur ſhine 
Enlightens but yourſelves ; well tis no matter: 


A very 
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A very little time will clear up all, 
And make us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 
Death's ſhafts fly thick! Here falls the village 
| ſwain, | round, 
And there his pamper'd lord ! The cup goes 
And who ſo artful as to put it by? 


-*Tis long fince death had the majority; 


Yet, firange! the living lay it not to heart. 
See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 
The ſexton, hoary-headed chronicle ! 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 


A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand 


Digs thro* whole rows of kindred and acquaint- 
ance, 

By far his juniors ! ſcarce a ſcull's caſt up, 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some paſlage of his life. Thus hand in hand 

The fot has walk'd with Death twice twenty 
years; [louder, 

And yet neer yonker on the green laughs 

Orclubs a ſmuttiertale ; when drunkards meet, 


None fings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 


More willing to his cup. Poor wretch ! he 
minds not, 
'That ſoon ſome truſty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thou- 
ſands. [friends 
On this fide, and on that, men fee their 
Drop off, like leaves in Autumn; yet launch out 
Into fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long livers 
In the world's hale and undegen'rate days 
Could ſcarce have leiſure for; tools that we are 
Never to think of Death and of ourſelves 
At the ſame time ! as if to learn to die 
Mere no concern of ours. O more than ſottiſh | 
For creatures of a day, in gameſome mood 
To frolic on eternity's dread brink, 
Unapprehenſive; when for aught we know 
The very firſt ſwoln ſurge ſhall ſweep us in. 
'Think we, or think we not, time hurries on 
With a reſiſtleſs unremitting ſtream, (thief, 
Yet treads more ſoft than e'er did midnight 
That ſlides his hand under the miſer's pillow, 
And carries off his prize. What is this world? 
What but a ſpacious burial-field unwall'd, 
Strew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones? 
The very turf on which we tread once liv'd ; 
And we that live muſt lend our carcaſes 
To cover our own offspring : in their turns 
They too mult cover theirs. *Tis here all meet! 
The ſhiw' ring Icelander, and fun-burnt Moor; 
Men of all ciimes, that never met before, 
And of all creeds, the Jews the Turk, the 
Chriſtian. / 
Here the proud prince, and fayorite yet prouder, 
His fov'reign's keeper, and the people's ſcourge, 
Are huddled out of fight. Here le abaſh'd 
The great negociators of the earth, 
And celebrated maſters of the balance, 
Deep read in firatagems, and wiles of courts : 
Now vain their treaty-ſkill ! Death ſcorns to 


then, 


treat. 
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From his gall'd ſhoulders z and when the cruel 


tyrant, [him, 
With all his guards and tools of pow'r about 
Is meditating new unheard-of hardſhips, 
Mocks his ſhort arm, and quick as thought 
eſcapes, 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary reſt. 
Here the warm lover leaving the cool ſhade, 
The tell-tale echo, and the bubbling ſtream, 
Time out of mind tbe fav'rite ſeats of love, 
Faſt by his gentle miſtreſs lays him down [foes 
Unblaſted by foul tongue. Here friends and 
Lie cloſe, unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-rob'd prelate, and plain preſbyter, 
Ere while that ſtood aloof, as ſhy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like ſiſter- ſtreams 
That ſome rude interpoſing rock had ſplit. 
Here is the large-limb'd peaſant; here the child 
Of a ſpan long, that never ſaw the ſun, 
Nor preſs'd the nipple, ſtrangled in life's porch 
Here is the mother with her ſons and daughters; 
The barren wife ; the long-demurring maid, 
Wheſe lonely unappropriated ſweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowſlips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
Here are the prude ſevere, and gay coquette, 
The ſober widow, and the young green virgin, 
Cropp'd like a roſe before tis fully blown, 
Or half its worth diſclos d. Strange medley 
here ! 
Here garrulous old age winds up his tale ; 
And jovial youth, of lightſome vacant heart, 
Whoſe ev'ry day was made of melody, [ ſhrew, 
Hears not the voice of mirth : the ſhrill-tongu'd 
Meek as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 
Here are the wiſe, the gen'rous, and the brave 
The juſt, the good, the worthleſs, the prophane, 
The downright clown, and perfectly well-bred; 
The fool, the churl, the ſcoundrel, and the mean, 
The fupple ſtateſman, and the patriot ſtern ; 
The wrecks of nations, and the ſpoils of time, 
With all the lumber of fix thouſand years, 
Poor man l how happy once in thy firſt tate! 
When yet but warm — thy great Maker's 
hand! | [pleas'd 
He ftamp'd thee with his image, and well 


Sound was the body, and the ſoul ſerene ; 
Like two ſweet inſtruments, ne'er out of tune, 
That play their ſeveral parts, Nor head, nor 
heart, ſhould, 
Offer'd to ache; nor was there cauſe they 
For all was pure within: no fell remorſe, 
Nor anxious caſtings up of what may be, 
Alarm'd his peaceful boſom : ſummer ſeas 


The gen'rous ſoil with a luxuriant hand 
Offer'd the various produce of the year, 
And ev'ry thing moſt perte& in its kind. 


Bleſſed, thrice bleſſed days ! but ah, how ſhort! 
Bleſs'd as the 23 dreams of holy men, 
i 


But fugiti ve, like thoſe, and quickly gone. 


O ſlipp ry Rate of things | What ſudden turns, 
Dr 


Smil'd on his laſt fair work. Thenallwas well. 


Shew not more ſmooth, when kiſs d by ſouthern 
Juſtready to expire. Scarceimportun'd,[ winds, 
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What ſtrange viciſſitudes, in the firſt leaf 
Of man's {ad hiſtory } to-day moſt happy, 
And ere to-morrow's ſun has ſet, moſt abje& ! 
ow ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt ex- 
tremes ! \. Doy d 
Thus far'd it with our Sire: Not long he en- 
His paradiſe ! ſcarce had the happy tenant 
Of the fair ſpot due time to prove its ſweets, 
Or ſum them up, when ſtraight he muſt be gone 
Ne'er to return again. And muſt he go 
Can nought compound for the firſt dire offence 
Of erring man ? Like one that is condemn'd, 
Fain would he trifle time with idle talk, 
And parley with his fate. But tis in vain, 


Not all the laviſh odors of the place, 


Offer d in incenſe, can procure his pardon, 
Or mitigate his doom. A mighty angel 
With flaming ſword forbids his longer ſtay, 
And drives the loit'rer forth; nor muſt he rake 
One laſt and farewel round. At once he loſt 


His glory and his. God. If mortal now, {finn'd. 


And ſorely maim'd, no wonder ! Man has 
Sick of his bliſs, and bent on new adventures, 
Evil he would needs try : nor tried in vain. 
Dreadful experiment! doſtructive meaſure ! 
Where the worſt thing could happen; is ſucceſs. 
Alas! too well he the good he ſcorn'd 
* off reluctant, like an ill- usd ghoſt, 
ot to return; or if it did, its viſits 
Like thoſe of angels ſhort, and far between: 
Whilſt the black dæmons with his hell- ſcap'd 
Admitted once into its better room, [ train, 
Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone; 
Lording it o'er the man, who now too late 
Saw the raſh error, which he could not mend; 
An error fatal not to him alone, 
But to his future ſons, his fortune's heirs. 
Ivglorious bondage! human nature groans 
Beneath a vaſſalage ſo vile and cruel, | 
And its vaſt body bleeds through ev'ry vein, 
my haver haſt thou made, foul monſter, 
n ! 
Greateſt and firſt of ills ! the fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimenſions ! but for thee 
Sorrow had never been. All noxious things 
Of vileſt nature, other ſorts of evils, [bounds, 
Are kindly circumſcrib'd, and have their 
The fierce volcano, from its burning entrails 
That belches molten ſtone and globes of fire, 
Involv'd in pitchy clouds of ſmoke and ſtench, 
Mars the adjacent fields for ſome leagues round, 
And there it ſtops. The big ſwoln inundation, 
Of miſchief more diffuſive, raving loud, I more; 
Buries whole tracts of country, threat'ning 
But that too has its ſhore it cannot paſs. 
More dreadful far than theſe, fin has laid waſte, 
Not here and there a country, but a world ; // 
Diſpatching at a wide extended blow 
Entire mank ind, and for their ſakes defacing 
whole creation's beauty with rude hands 
laſting the foodful grain, the loaded branches, 
And marking all —— its way with ruin. 
Lecurſed thing! O where ſhall fancy find 
. POPE name to call thee by, expreſſive 
all thy horrors ? pregnant womb of ills! 


. 
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| Methinks the countleſs ſwarms thou haſt 
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Of temper ſo tranſcendently malign, 
That toads and ſerpents of moſt deadly kind' 
Compar'd to thee are harmleſs. Siekneſſes 
Of ev'ry ſize and ſymptom, racking pains. - 
And blueſt plagues are thine! Sze howthefiend 
Profuſely ſcatters the contagion round ! | 
Whilſt deep - mouth' d ſlaughter, bellowing at 
her heels morrow 
Wades deep in blood ne ſpilt; yet for to- 
Shapes out new work of great uncommon 
" daring, * ter 1903018 N 7 
And inly pines till the dread blow is ſtruck . 
But hold ! Fve gone too far j too much diſ - 
cover'd (484 o 
My father's nakedneſs; and nature's ſhame. - 


| | Here let me pauſe! and drop an honeſt tear, 
J one burſt of filial duty, and condolance, 


O'er all thoſe ample deſerts Death hath ſpread, 
This chaos of mankind. O great man-eater! 
Whoſe ev'ry day is carnival, not ſated yet! 
Unheard of epicure, without a fellow ! 
The verieſt gluttons do not __ cram z 
Some intervals of abſtinence are fought + 
To edge the appetite ; thou ſeekeſt none. a 
Co 
4 
u * 


« 


vour'd, aq £ 
And thouſands that each hour thou gobbleft = 
This, leſs than this, might gorge theetothe 
But ah! rapacious till, thou gap'ſt for more ; 
Like one; whole days defrauded of his mea, 
On whom lank hunger lays his ſkinny hand, 
And whets to keeneſt eagerneſs his cravings: 
As if Diſeaſes, Maſſacres, and Poiſon, 
Famine and War, were not thy caterers! - 
But know thatthoumuſt renderup thy dead, 
And with high intereſt too ! they are not thine z 


But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, 


Till the great promis'd day of reftitution 3 
When loud diffuſive ſound from brazen truy 
Ot ſtrong-lung d cherub ſhall alarm thy cap- 
tives, 1 Mu. ei 
And rouſe the long, long ſleepers into life, 
Day-light, and liberty. A 
Then muſt thy gates fly open, and reveal 
The mines, thatlay long forming underground, 
In their dark cells immur'd ; but now full ripe, 
And pure as ſilver from the crucible, ve» 
That twice has ſtood the torture of the fire, 
And inquiſition of the forge. We know, 
Th? Illuſtrious Deliverer of mankind, | 
The Son of God, thee foil'd. Him in — power 
Thou couldſt not hold; ſelf-vigorous he roſe, 
And, ſhaking off thy fetters, ſoon retook --+ 
Thoſe ſpoils his voluntary yielding lent. - 
(Surepledgeofourreleaſement from thy thrali:) 
Twice twenty days he ſojourn d here on earth, 
And ſhew'd himſelf alive to choſen witneſſes N 
By proofs ſo ſtrong, that the moſt flow aſſenting 
Had 1 not a ſcruple left. This having done, 


| He mounted up to heav'n. Methinks ſee him 


Climb the atrial heights, and glide along 
Athwart the ſevering clouds; but the faint eye, 
plurg backward in the chace, ſoon drops its 


|| Diſabledquite, and jaded with purtuing. old, 
| Howen's portals 


wide expand to let him ink 


- 


| 
| 
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Nor are his friends ſhut out: as ſome great prince 
Not for himſelf alone procures admiſſion, 
But for his train; it was his royal will, 

That where he is, there ſheuld his followers be. 
Death only lies between, a gloomy path 

Made yet more gloomy by our coward fears 
But nor untrod, nor tedious; the fatigue 

Will ſoon go off. Beſides, there's 2 
To — hen why, like ill· condition d chil- 

dren, | 

Start we at tranſient hardſhips in the way 

That leads to purer air and ſoſter ſkies, 

And a ne er- ſetting ſun ?- Fools that we are! 
We wiſh to he where ſweets unwith'ring bloom; 
But ſtraight our wiſh revoke, and will not go. 
$0 have I ſeen, upon a ſummer's even, 

Faſt by the riv'let's brink a youngiter play; 
How wiſhfully be looks to ſtem the tide ! 
This moment reſolute, next unreſolv'd, 

At laſt he dips his foot; but, as he dips, 

His fears redouble, and he runs awa 

From th' inoffenhve ſtream, unmindful now 

Of all the flow rs that paint the further bank, 

And ſmil d fo ſweet of late. Thrice welcome 

MO ater many « prinkul bleodiog fi 

That, after many a painfu ing ſtep, 
Conducts us to * — and — ns ſafe 
On the long wiſh'd-for ſhore. Prodigious 
: change! 2 
Our bane turn d to a bleſſing ! Death diſarm'd 

Loſes his felneſs quite z all thanks to him 
Wo ſcourg d the venom out! Sure the laſt end 


Of the man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary woru- out winds expire fo ſoft. 


Behold him in the ev ning - tide of life, 

A life well - ſpent, whoſe early care it was, 
His riper years ſhould not upbraid his green: 
By unpereeiv'd degrees he wears away; 


Fet like the ſun ſeems larger at his letting !- 


High in his faith and hopes, look how he 


After the prize in view! and, like a bird 
That 's hamper d, ſtruggles hard to get away ! 
Whilſt the glad gates of ſight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the firſt fair fruits 
Of the faſt-coming harveſt! Then! O then 1 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or diſappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. O how _ S 
To have his paſſport ſign d, and be dilmils's - 
Tis done, and now he's happy! the glad ſoul 
Has not a wiſh uncrown'd. Ev'n the lag fleſh 
Reſts too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to ſunder more. 
Nor ſhall it hope in vain : the time draws on 
When not a ſingle ſpot of burial- earth, | 
Whether on land, or in the ſpacious ſea, 
But muſt give back its long committed duſt 
Inviolate: and faithfully ſhall theſe 
Make up the full account ; not the leaſt atom 
Embezzied, or miſlaid, of the whole tale. 
Each ſoul ſhall have a body ready furniſh'd; | 
And each ſhall have his own. ye pro- 


pPphane! | . 
Ak not,bow this can be ? Sure the ſame pow'r 


} 


} 


'| Whoſe 
| Whoſe eye the finiſh'd work ſurvey'd, 
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That rear d the piece at firſt, and took it down, 
Can re- aſſemble the looſe ſcatter d parts, 

And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more; nor is his arm impair'd 


| Thro' length of days; and what he can he will: 


this faithfulneſs ſtands bound to ſee it done. 
When the dread trumpet ſounds, the flumb'ring 
Not unattentiye to the call, ſhall wake; [duſt, 
And ev'ry joint poſſeis its proper place, 
With a new elegance of form, unknown 
To its firſt ſtate. Nor ſhall the conſcious ſoul 
Miſtake his partner; but amidſt the crowd 
Singling its other half, into its arms 
Shall ruſh, with all th' impatience of a man 
That's new come home, who having long been 
abſent | 
With haſte runs over ev'ry diff rent room, 
In pain to ſee the whole. Thrice happy meeting! 
Nor time, nor death, ſhall ever part them more. 
"Tis but a night, a long and moonleſs night, 
We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 
Thus, at the ſhut of even, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 
Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps bis well-fledg'd wings, and bears 
away. . 
$ 19. The Nunc Dimittiss MERRI Cx. 


"P15 enough—the hour is come: 
No within the ſilent tomb 
Let this mortal frame decay, 
Mingled with its Kindred clay; 
Since thy mercies, oft of old 
By thy choſen ſeers foretold, 
Faitkful now and ſteadfaſt prove, 
God of truth, and God of love 
Since at length my aged eye | 
Sees the day-ſpring trom on high ! 
Son of righteouſnels, to thee 
Lo! the nations bow the knee 
And the realms of diſtant kings 
Own the healing of thy wings. 
Thaſe whom death had — I 
With his dark and dreary ſhade, 
Lift their eyes, and from afar 
Hail the light of Jacob's Star; 
Waiting all the promis d ray 
Turn their darkneſs into day. 
See the beams, intenſely ſhed, 
Shine o'er Sion's favour'd head ! 
Never may they hence remove, 
God of truth, and God of love 


a3 but —W } 


$ 20. The Benedicite Paraphraſed. Mannics, 


YE works of God, on him alone, 
In earth his footſtool, heaven his throne, 


Be all 


Eee 


our praiſe beſtow d; 
che — fabrick made, 


And ſaw that all was good. 
Ve angels, that with loud acclaim 
Admiring view d the new - born frame, 
And haif'd th' Eternal King, 


rt! nt 
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Again proclaim.your Maker's praiſe ; 
Again your thankful voices raiſe, 

And touch the tuneful ſtring. 
Praiſe him, ye bleſs d ztherial plains, 
Where, in full majeſty, he deigns 

To fix his awful throne : 

Ye waters, that above him roll, 
From orb to orb, from pole to pole, 

O make his praiſes Known 
Ye thrones, dominions, virtues, pow'rs, 
Join * your joy ful ſopgs with ours, 

ith us your voices raiſe ; 
From. age to age extend the lay, 
To beav'n's Eternal Monarch pay 

Hymns of eternal praiſe, 

Celeſtial orb ! whoſe pow'rful ray 
Opes the glad eyelids of the day, 

Whole influence all things own; 
Praiſe him whoſe courts e nt ſhine 
With light as far-excelling thine, 

As thine the paler moon. 

Ye glitt'ri planets of the & , 
Whoſe han the abſent ſun A 

With him the ſong purſue ; 

And let himſelf ſubmiſſive own, 
He borrows from a brighter ſun 

The light he lends to you. 

Ye ſhow'rs and dews, whoſe moiſture ſhed 
Calls into life the op'ning ſeed, 

To him your praiſes yield, 

Whoſe influence wakes the genial birth, 
Drops fatneſs on the pregnant earth, 

And crowns the laughing field. 
Ye winds, that oft tempeſtuous ſweep 
The ruffled ſurface of the deep, 

With us confeſs your God ; 

See thro' the heav'ns the King of kings, 
Upborne on your — wings, 

Come flying all abroad. 

Ve floods of fire, where er ye flow, 
With juſt ſubmiſſion humbly bow 

- To his ſuperior pow'r, 
Who ttops the tempeit on its way, 
Or bids the flaming deluge ſtray, 

And gives it ſtrength to roar. 

Ye ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, 
By turns in long ſucceſſion roll'd, 

The drooping world to cheer, 
Praiſe him who gave the ſun and moon, 
To lead, the various ſeaſons on, 

And guide the circjing year. 

Ye ſroſts, that bind the wat'ry plain, 
Ye ſilent ſhow'rs of fleecy rain, 

| Purſue the heav'nly.themez | 
Praiſe him who ſheds the driving ſnow, 
Forbids the harden'd waves to flow, 

And ſtops the rapid ſtream, 


Ye days and nights, that ſwiftly borne, 
rom morn to eve, from eve to morn, 
Alternate glide away, 


* 


yy 
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Praiſe him whoſe never - varying light, 


Abſent, adds horror to the night, 
But preſent, gives the day. 
Light, from whoſe rays all beauty ſpri 
Darkneſs, whoſe — nk mY 
Involve the duſky globe; 
Praiſe him who, when the heav'ns he ſ. 
Darkneſs his thick pavilion made, | 
And light his regal robe. 


Praiſe him, 35 lightnings, as ye fly 

Wing' d with his vengeance thro' the ſky, 

N gr red _ 8 divine; 

raiſe him, ye clouds, that wand' ri 

Or fix d — in cloſe array 5 = 
Surround his aweful ſhrine. 

Exalt, O earth! thy Heay'nly King, 

Who bids the plants, that form the ſpring, 
With annual verdure bloom ; 

Whoſe frequent drops of kindly rain 

Prolific ſwell the rip'ning grain, 
And bleſs thy fertile womb. 

Ye mountains, that ambitious riſe, 

And heave your ſummits to the ſkies, 
Revere his aweful nod; 

Think how you once affrighted fled, 


When Jordan ſought his fountain-head, 


And own'd th' approaching God. 


Ye trees, that fill the rural ſcene ; 

Ye flowers, that o'er th' enamell'd green 
In native beauty reign z 

O praiſe the Ruler of the ſkies, 

Whoſe band the genial ſap ſupplies, 
And clothes the ſmiling plai 


Ye ſecret ſprings, tle rills, 
That 5 rife — the hills, 

Or fill the Fomble vale; 

Praiſe him, at whoſe Almighty nod 
The d rock diſſolving flow d, 

And form'd a ſpringing well. 
Praiſe him, ye floods, and ſeas profound, 
Whoſe waves the ſpacious earth ſurround, 

And roll from ſhore to ſhore ; 

Aw'd by his voice, ye ſeas, ſubſide ; 
Ye floods, within your channels glide, 
And tremble and adore. 


Ye whales, that ſtir the boiling deep, 

Or in its dark receſſes fleep | 
Remote from human eye, 

Praiſe him by whom ye all are fed, 

Praiſe him, without whoſe heavenly aid 
Ye languiſh, faint, and die. 

Ye birds, exalt your Maker's name 3 

Begin, and with th' important theme 
Your artleſs lays improve 

Wake with your ſongs the riſing days 

Let muſick ſound on ey'ry ſpray, 

And fill the vocal grove. 


Praiſe him, ye beaſts, that nightly roam 
Amid the ſolitary gloom, N 


1 Th' expected prey to ſeizez | IÞ 


Ca | Ye 
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Ye ſlaves of the laborious plough, I Alone can all my wants diſcern, 

Your ſtubborn necks ſubmiſſive bow, Thy hand alone ſupply. A 
And bend your wearied knees, | Olet thy fear within me dwell, 


Ye fons of men, his praiſe diſplay, - 
Who ſtampt his image on your clay, 
And gave it pow'r to move; 
Ye that in Judah's confines dwell, 
From age to age ſucceſſive tell 
The wonders of his love. 


Let Levi's tribe the lay prolong, / 

Till angels liſten to the ſong, 
And bend attentive down ; 

Let wonder ſeize the heav'nly train, 

Pleas'd while they hear a mortal ftrain 
So ſweet, ſo like their own. 


And you your thankful voices join, 

That oft at Salem's ſacred ſhrine 
Before his altars kneel ; 

Where thron'd in majeſty he dwells, 

And from the myſtick cloud reveals 
The diRates of his will, 

Ye ſpirits of the juſt and good, 

That, eager for the bleſs'd abode, 
To heav*nly manſions ſoar ; 

O let your ſongs bis praiſe diſplay, 

Till -heav*n itſelf ſhall melt away, 
And time ſhall be no more 


Praiſe him, ye meek and humble tram, 
Ve faints, whom his decrees ordain 
The boundleſs bliſs to ſhare; 
O praiſe him, till ye take your way 
To regions of eternal day, 


And reign for ever there. 4 


Let us, who now impaſſive ſtand, 

Aw'd by the tyrant's ſtern command, 
Amid the fiery blaze; 

While thus we triumph in the flame, 

Riſe, and our Maker's love proclaim, 
In hymns of endleſs praiſe. 


& 21. The Ignorance of Man, MExkicx. 


REHOLD yon new-born infant, griev'd 
With hunger, thirſt, and pain 
That aſks to have the wants reliey'd 
It knows not to complain. 
Aloud the ſpeechleſs ſuppliant cries, 
And utters, as it can, 
The woes that in its boſom rife, 
And ſpeak its nature—man. 
That infant, whoſe adrancing hour 
Life's varions ſorrows tr 
(Sad proof of fin's — pow'r!) 
That infant, Lord! am I. 
A childhood yet my thonghts confeſs, 
Though long in years matwe ; 
Unknowing whence I feel diſtreſs, 
And where, or what, its cure. 
Author of good! to thee I turn: 
1 by ever wakeſul eye 
"> 4 


| Iview'd its il 


| But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 


Thy love my 8 guide; 
That love ſhall vainer loves expel, 
That fear all fears beſide. 


And Ol by error's force fubdued, 
Since oft my ſtubborn will 
Prepoſt'rous ſhuns the latent good, 

And graſps the ſpecious ill; 


Not to my wiſh, but to my want, 


Do thou thy gifts apply : 


|| Unaſk'd, what good thou knoweſt grant; 


What il}, tho' aſk'd, deny. 
——  — ͤwrT— 
$ 22. The Trials of Virtue, MERRICK. 


PLAC'D on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's * ſcene ſurvey' d: +1 

s of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. | 


That virtue's path incloſe : 7 


My heart the wiſe purſuit approv'd ; 


But O, what toils oppoſe! 


For ſee, ah ſee ! while yet her ways 
With doubtful ſtep I tread, 

A hoftile world its terrors raiſe, 8. 
Its ſnares delufive ſpread, 


O how ſhall I, with heart prepar'd, 73 


Thoſe terrors learn to meet ? | 
How, from the thouſand ſnares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet ? 1 


As thus I mus d, oppreſſive ſleep 
Soft o er my temples drew 

Oblivion's veil.— The wat'ry deep, 
An object ſtrange and new, 


Before me roſe: on the wide ſhore 
Obſervant as I ſtood, p 

The gathering ſtorms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. i 


Near and more near the billows riſez 
E'en now my ſteps they lave ; 

And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in ev'ry wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat ! . 
Each nerve at once unſtrung, 

Chill fear had fetter'd Fatt my feet, 
And chain'd my ſpeechleſs tongue, 

I fee] my heart within me die; 
When fudden to mine ear 

A voice, deſcending from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear, 

© What tho! the ſwelling furge thou ſee 
© Impatient to devour ;' 

© Reſt, mortal, reſt on God's decree, 
And thankful own his pow'r. 


* Know, when he bade the deep appears ey 
Thus far, th Almighty ſaid, * 
«« Thus 


D 
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% Thus far, nor farther, rage; and here 
Let thy proud waves be ſtay d.“ 


I heard ; and lo ! at once controul'd, 
The waves in wild retreat 

Back on themſelves reluctant roll'd, 
And murmuring left my feet. 


Deeps to aſſembling deeps in vain 
Once more the ſignal gave: 

The ſhores the ruſhing weight ſuſtaing 
And check th' uſurping wave. 


Convinc'd, in Nature's volume wiſe 
The imag'd truth I read; 

And ſudden from my waking eyes 
Thi inſtructive vinon fled. 


© Then why thus —_— O my foul! 
Say why, diſtruſtful fill, 

© Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
Oer ſcenes of future ill? 


Let faith ſuppreſs each riſing fear, 
© Each anxious doubt exclude z 

6 Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here, 
« A Maker wiſe and good 


He to thy ev'ry trial knows 
„Its jul re{traintto give, 

6 Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve, 


© Then why thus heavv, O my foul! 
© Say why, diſtruſtful ill, 

Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
Oer ſcenes of ſuture ill? 


© Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 


Still in thy God confide, 
Whole finger marks the ſeas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide.“ T 


$ 23. A Night-Piece, Miſs CARTER. 
WHILE night in ſolemn ſhade inveſts the 


ole, 

And calm reflection ſoothes the penſive ſoul ; 
While reaſon undiſturb'd aſſerts her ſway, 
And life's deceitful colours fade away 
To thee ! All-conſcious Preſence ! I devote 
This peaceful interyal of ſober thought ; 
Here all my better faculties confine ; 
And be this hour of ſnered filence thine! 

If, by the day's illufive ſcenes miſled, 


My erring ſoul from virtue's path has ſtray'd; | 


Inar'd by example, or by paſſion warm'd, 
Some falſe delight my giddy ſenſe has charm'd'; 
My calmer thoughts the wretched choice re- 
prove, | 

And my beſt hopes are center'd in thy love. 
Depriy'd of this, can life one joy afford ? 

Its utmoſt boaſt, a vain unmear;iig word. 
But, ah ! how oft my lawleſs paſſions rove 
And break thoſe awful precepts 1 approve ! 
Purſue the fatal impulſe I abhor, 

And violate the virtue I adore ! 

Ott, when thy better Spirit's guardian eare 


Wan dmy fond foul to ſhunthe tem pting inare, | 


* 
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Diſarms the wrath of an offended God, 
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| My ſtubborn will his gentle aid repreſ d, 
And check'd the riſing goodneſs in my breaſt; 
Mad with vain hopes, orurg'd by falſe deſires, 
Still'd his ſoft voice, and quench'd his ſacred 
_ fixes. | | | [duſt, 
With grief oppreſs'd, and proſtrate in the 
Shouldit thou condemn; I own 0 ſentence juſt, - - 
But, oh! thy ſofter titles let me claim, 2 
And plead my cauſe by Mercy's gentle name. 


| Mercy! that wipes the penitential tear, 


And diſſipates the horrors of deſpair ; 
From rigorous juſtice ſteals the vengeful hour, | 
Softens the dreadtul attribute of pow'r, 


And ſeals my pardon in a Saviour's blood! | 
| All-powertul Grace, exert thy gentle ſway, | 
And teach my rebel paſſions to obey ; 

Leſt lurking tolly, with inſidious art, 

Regain my volatile inconſtant heart! 

Shall every high reſolve devotion frames 

Be only lifeleſs ſounds and ſpecious names ? 

O rather, while thy hopes and fears controul, 

In this ſtill hour, each motion of my ſoul, 

Secure its ſafety, by a ſudden doom, 

And be the ſoft retreat of fleep my tomb ! 

Calm let me lumber in that dark repoſe, 

Till the laſt morn its orient beam diſcloſe: _ 

Then, when the greatarchangel's potent ſound 


Shall echo thro” creation's ample round, 


Wak'd from the fleep of death, with joy ſurvey ' 
The opening ſplendors of eternal day. 


8 16. Ode to Melancholy, CarTiR 
(COME, Melancholy ! ſilent pow'r, ; 


Companion of my lonely hour, 
To ſober 2 confin'd; 
Thou ſweetly fad ideal gueſt, 
In all thy ſoothing charms confeſs'd, 
Indulge my penſive mind. 


Ny longer wildly hurried through | | 
The tides of mirth that ebb and flow | 
In folly's noiſy ſtream, | ; 
I from the buſy crowd retire, . . 
To court the objects that inſpire N 
Thy philoſophick dream. 


Thro' yon dark grove of mournful yews | 
With ſolitary ſteps I muſe, F 

By thy Mreckion n | 
Here, cold'to pleaſure's tempting forms, 
Conſociate with my ſiſter worms, 

And mingle with the dead, 


Ye midnight horrors ! awful gloom! 
Ye filent regions of the tomb, 
My future peaceful bed; 


Here ſhall my weary eyes be clos d, 
And ev'ry ſorrow lie re pos d 
In death's refreſhing ſhade, 


Ve pale inhabitants of night, 

Beiore my intellectual fight | 
In ſolemn pomp aſcends - © 
C 3 o tell 
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O tell how trifling now appears 
The train of idle and fears 

That varying life attend ! 


Ye faithleſs idols of our ſenſe, 
Here own how vain your fond pretence, 
Ye empty names of joy! 
Your tranſient forms like Kanes paſs, 
Frail offspring of the magick glaſs, 
Before the mental eye. 
The dazzling colours, falſely bright, 
Attra& the gazing vulgar fight 
With ſuperficial ſtate : 
Throꝰ reaſon's clearer opticks view d, 
How ſtripp'd of all its pomp, how rude, 
Appearsthe painted cheat. | 
Can wild ambition's tyrant T. 
Or ill-got wealth's — lore, 
- Thedreadof death controul ? 
Can pleaſure's more bewitching charms 
Avert or ſoothe the dire alarms 
That ſhake the parting ſoul ? 


— — ere the hand of fate 

make reflection plead too late, 

* f . ſenſes camp 

mi e flatt'ring hopes of youth, 

To meditate the Pe eg : 
Theſe awful relics preach. 

Thy penetrating beams diſperſe 

The miſt of ras Oo whence pert 
Derive their fatal ſpring : 


Tis thine — heart to warm, 
0 


And ſoſten to an angel form 
The pale terrifick king. 
When funk by guilt in ſad deſpair, 
Repentance breathes her humble pray r, 
And owns thy threat'nings juſt; 
Thy voice the ſhudd'ring ſuppliant cheers, 
With mercy calms her torturing fears, 
And lifts her from the du 


Sublim'd by thee, the ſoul aſpires 
Beyond the range of low — 
p In nobler views elate: 
nmov d her deftin'd change ſurveys, 
And, arm'd by faith, intrepid pays 
The univerſal debt. 


In death's ſoft ſlumber lull'd to reſt, 

She „ by ſmiling viſions bleſt, 
That gently whiſper peace : 

Till che lait morn's fair opening ray 

Unfolds the bright eternal day | 
Of active life and bliſs. 


$ 25. Written at Midnight in a Thunder 
Storm. | CARTER, 
LET coward Guilt, with pallid Fear, 
To ſhelt'ring caverns fly, 
And juſtly dread the _ fate 
That thunders through the ſky, 
Protefted by that hand, whoſe law 
The threat ning ſtorms obey, 


XTRACTS, 
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The lightning's lurid glare, 
It views the ſame all- gracious Pow r 
That breathes the vernal air. 


Thro' Nature's ever · varying ſcene, 
By different ways — 

The one eternal end of Heav'n 
Is univerſal good. 

With like beneficent effect 
O' er- flaming æther glows, 

As when it tunes the linnet's voice, 
Or bluſhes in the roſe. 


By reaſon taught to ſcorn thoſe fears 
That vulgar minds moleſt, 


I Let no fantaſtick terrors break 


My dear Narciſſa's reſt. 


Thy life may all the tend'reſt care 
Of providence defend ; 

And delegated angels round 
Their guardian wings extend! 


When thro” creation's vaſt expanſe 
The laſt dread thunders roll, 

Untune the concord of the ſpheres, 

And ſhaketherifing ſoul ; 


Unmov'd may ſt thou the final ſtorm 
Of jarring worlds ſurvey, 
That uſhers in the glad ſerene 


W everlaſting day 


Written in MDCCLX. MasON. 
THE midnight clock has toll'd; and, hark! 
| the bell found? 


Of death beats flow ! heard ye the note pro- 
It pauſes now ; and now, with rifing knell, 
ings to the hollow gale its ſullen ſound, 


Yes; Coventry is dead. Attend the ſtrain, 
Daughters of Albion ! ye that, light as air, 
So oft have tripp'd in her fantaſtick train, 
With hearts as gay, and faces half as fair: 


For ſhe was fair beyond your brighteſt bloom 
(This envy owns, ſince now her bloom is fled); 
Fair as the forms that, wove in fancy's loom, 
Float in light viſion round the poet's h&ad. 


Whene'er with ſoft ſerenity ſhe ſmil'd, | 
Or caught the orient bluſh of quick ſurprize, 
How ſweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 
The liquid luſtre darted from her eyes 


Each look, each motion, wak' d a new- born 
ace 
That o'er 'her form its tranſient glory caſt: 
Some lovelier wonder ſoon uſurp'd the 88 
Chas'd by a charm till lovelier than the laſt, 


That bell again | It tells us what ſhe is; 
On what he was, no more the ſtrain prolong: 


Luxuriant fancy, pauſe | an hour like this 
Demands the tribute of a ſerious ſong. _ 


BOOK I. 
Intrepid Virtue ſmiles ſecure, 
As in the blaze of day. 
In the thick cloud's tremendous gloom, 


5. 26. Elegy on the Death of Lady Coventry. 
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Maria claims it from that ſable bier, [ head; 
Where cold and wan the ſlumb'ret reits her 
In ſtill ſmall whiſpers to reflettionꝰs ear 
She breathes the ſolemn dictates of the dead. 


O catch the awful notes, and lift them loud ! 
Proclaim the theme by ſage, by fool, rever d; 
Hear it, ye young, ye vain, ye great, ye proud! 
Tis nature ſpeaks, and nature will beheard: 
Yes ; ye ſhall hear, and tremble us you hear, 
While, high with health, your hearts exult- 
ing leap 3 4 
F'en in the midſt of pleafure's mad career, 
The mental monitor ſhall-wake and weep ! 
For ſay, than Coventry's propitious ſtar 
What brighter planet on your births aroſe ? 
Or gave of fortune's gifts an ampler ſhare, 
In life te laviſh, or by death to loſe ? 
Early to loſe! While, borne on buſy wing, 
Ve ſip the nectar of each varying bloom; 


Nor fear, while baſking in the beams of ſpring, |. 


The want'ry ſtorm that ſweeps you to the tombʒ 


Think of her fate! revere the heav'nly hand 
That led her hence; thoꝰ ſoon, by ſteps ſoſlow : 
Long at her couch Death took his patient ſtand, 
And menac'd oft, and oſt withheld the blow: 
To give reflection time, with lenient art, 
Each fond deluſion from her ſoul to ſteal; 
Teach her from folly peaceably to part, 
And wean her from a world ſhe lo d fo well. 


Say, are ye ſure his merey ſhall extend 
To you ſo long a ſpan? Alas, ye figh ! 
Make then, while yet ye may, your God your 
friend, 
And learn with equal eaſe to ſleep or die! 
Nor think the Muſe, whoſe ſober voice ye hear, 
Contracts with bigot frown her ſullen brow; 
Caſts round religion's orb ihe miſts of fear, 
Or ſhades with horrors what with ſmiles 
ſhould glow, ck. 
No; ſhe would warm you with . fire, 


Heirs as ye are of heav*n's eternal day 


Not fink and flumber in your cells of clay, 


Know, ye wereform'd to range yon azure field, 
1 — etherial founts of bliſs to Jave ; 
Forte then, ſecure in faith's proteiogſhield, - 
The ſting from death, the vict'ry from the 
grave! 


Is this the bigot's rant? Away, ye vain, [ſteep | 


Your hopes, your fears, in doubt, in dulneſs 


Go ſoothe your ſouls, in ſickneſs, grief, or pain, 


With the ſad ſolace of eternal ſleep! 


Yet will I praiſe you, triflers as ye are, [creed, | 


More than thoſe preachers of your fay'rite 
o proudly ſwell the brazen throat of war, 
Who form the phalanx, bid the battle bleed, 


Nor wiſh-for more; who conquer but who die. 
Hear, Folly, hear, and triumph in the tale 


*A 
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1 * . ” 9 
Would bid you boldly to that heav'n 40576 De Pavenir, cher Keith, 
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ike y reaſon, not like you enjoy 5 
Y —— that ne Jour ken Gas 

On pleaſure's glitt ring ftream ye gaily ſteer 
our little courſe to cold oblivion's ſhore z/ 

They dare the ſtorm, and thro' th' inclement | 
| ear | 6.20 L roar. 
Stem the rough ſurge, and brave the torrent's 


1 That juſt fate denies 
Long mult the warrior moulder in his ſhroud, 
Cre from her trump the heav n- breath d actents 
1 | HEY 2 

That lift the hero from the fighting crowd ! 
Is it his graſp of empire to extend? * 
To curb the fury of inſulting foes ? 
Ambition, ceaſe”! the idle conteſt end: 0 

Tis but a kingdom thou canſt win or loſe, 
And why muſt murder d myriads loſe their all 
(If life be all); why. deſulation lo . ÿꝭ. 
With famiſh'd frown on this affrighted ball, 
That thou may ſt flame the meteor of an hour? 
Go, wiſer ye, that flutter life away, (high! | 
| Crown with the mantlin 8 gob i 
Weave the light dance, with feſtive freedom 82 
And live your moment, ſince the next ye die 
Vet know, * ſceptics l know, th' Almighty” 
B00 | 

Who breath*d on man a portion of his fire, 
Bade his free ſoul, by earth nor time conſin d 


To heav'n, to immortality aſpire. 
Nor ſhall the pile of hope his mercy rear d 


By vain philoſophy be e er deſtroy d: 
Eternity, by all or wiſh'd or fear d, 
Shall be by all or ſuffer d or enjoy dl 


| - NoTz, In a book of French verſes; intitled; 


Oeuvres du Philoſophe de Sans Souci,and latel 

reprinted at Berlin by authority, under the title 
of Poefies Diverſrs, may be found an Epiſtle 
to Marſhal Keith, written” proſeſſedly againſt 
the immortality. of the ſoul. By. way of ſpe» 
cimen of the whole, take the following lines. 
par le paſſẽè: 

Comme avant que je fuſſe il n avoĩt point penſc 
De meme, apres ma mort, quand toutes mes 
Par la corruption ſeront aneanties, I parties 
Par un meme deſtin il ne penſera plus [vaincus 
Non, rien n'eſt plus certain, ſoyons · en con- 
It is to this Epiſtle that the latter part of the 
Elegy alludes. | * 


'$ 27. Ely o a young Nobleman leaving thi 
| Untverſity. I 8 Mason. | 
EN yet, ingenueus youth, thy ſteps retire: 
W — ſmooth margin, and the peace: 
Where ſciencecall'd thee to her ſtudiousquire, 
And met thee muſing in her cloiſters pale 51 


O let thy friend (and may he boaſt en 
Breathefrdeehin reed one parting lay + 
e ern enen 
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BOOK I. 
Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her air 
Serene her eye, yet darting heav'nly fire. 
Still the drew near; and nearer ſtil} more fair, 
More mild, appear d: yet ſuch as might in- 
Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear; [ſpire 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. 


The other dame ſeem'd evꝰ'n of fairer hue ; 


But bold her mien, unguarded rov'd her eye, 


And her fluſh'd cheeks confeſs'd at nearer view 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye, 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her robe betray'd 
Throꝭ the clear texture every tender limb, 
Height'ning the charms it only feem'd to 
ſhade : . | 
And as it flow'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 
Her _— ſhew'd more tall, more ſnowy white 
her ſkin, 


Oft with a ſmile ſhe view'd herſelf aſkance; 
Ev'non her ſhade a conſcious look ſhe threw: 
'Then all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 
To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew. 
As they came near, before that other maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs' d 
With haſty ſtep; nor of repulſe afraid, 
With freedom bland the wond'ring youth 
aaddreſs'd; ; 
With winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung; 
Sweet as the honey-dew flow'd her enchanting 
tongue, 


&« Dear Hercules, whence this unkind delay? 


Dear youth, what doubts can thus diſtract 
. thy mind? 
Securely follow where I lead the way, [fin'd. 
And range thro* wilds of pleaſure uncon- 
With me retire from noiſe, and pain, andcare, 
Embath'd in bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs eaſe: 
Rough is the road to fame, thro* blood and war; 
Smooth is my way, and all my paths are 
peace. 
With me retire, from toils and perils free; 
Leave honour to the wretch ! pleaſures were 
made for thee. 


Then will I grant thee all thy ſoul's deſire, 
All that may charm thine ear, and pleaſe 
thy fight; * | 
All that thy thought can frame, or wiſhrequire, 
To ſteep thy raviſh'd ſenſes in delight: 
The 2 feaſt, enhanc'd with muſic's 
und, | 
Fitteſt to tune the melting ſoul to love; 
Rich odours, breathing choiceſt (ſweets around; 
The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ſhady 
df grove ; . 
Freſh flowers to firew thy couch, and crown 
thy head: thy bed. 
Joy ſhall attend thy ſteps, and eaſe ſha}l ſmooth 


Theſe will I freely, conftantly ſupply, 
Pleaſures, not earn'd with toil, nor mix'd 
with woez 7 

Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall ay, 

Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy careful brow, 
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Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine, - 
Let the laborious hind ſubdue the ſoil z__ - 
Leave the raſh ſoldier ſpoils of war to win, 
Won by the ſoldier thou ſhalt ſhare the ſpoils” 


Theſe ſofter cares my beſt allies employ: / 
New pleaſures to invent, to wiſh, and toenjoy. 


Her winning voice the youth attentive tangle 2 
He gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling maid ; 
Still gaz d, and liften'd; then her name be- 
ſought: IT | --  "Ffaid4) 
„My name, fair youth, is Happineſs,” the 
«« Well can my friends this envied truth main 
tain ; fl [praiſe : 
They ſhare my bliſs, they beſt can ſpeak my 
Tho' flander cail me Sloth (detraction vaio :) 
Heed not what ſlander, vain detraQer, ſays; ; 
Slander, ſtill prompt true merit to defame, 
To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaſt the fair- 
eſt name. ; 0 
By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic maid: 
(She all the while, with the ſame modeſt pace, 
Compos'd advanc'd) Know, Hercules,” ſhe | 
ſaid N As a1 [race's 
With manly tone, ** thy birth of heav'nly 
Thy tender agethat lov'd inſtruction's voice, 
Promis'd thee, generous, patient, brave, and 
wiſe: { choice 3 
When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious 
Now 1 waits to ſee thee riſ. 
Riſe, youth! exalt thyſelf, and me; a 7 
Thy — deſcent from heaven, and be 
worthy Jove. [diſguiſe 1 : 
But what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not 
The ſteep aſcept muſt be with toil ſubdued 5 
Watching and cares muſt win the lofty prize 
Propos'd by heaven; true bliſs, and ood.” 
Honour rewards ,the brave and bold — 
| She ſpurns the timorous, indolent, and baſes 
Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne, 
And guard (ſo Jove commands) the ſacred 
ace; | 


— 


2 — 


Laa | Th 
Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, 
es, 


And pay the price of fame— and care, 


and pain, 


Wouldſtthou en the gods peculiar care? *. 
O Hercules, th* immortal 2 adore 1 
With a pure heart, with ſacrifice, and pray rr 
Attend their altars, and their aid implore. 

Or, * gain thy country's loud ap- 
lauſe 2 
Levd as her father, as her god ador d? 
Be thou the bold aſſer ter of her cauſe;ñ 
Her voice in 1 in the fight her 4% ol 
In peace, in war, purſue thy country's g | 
For | her bare thy bold breaſt, — pour 


* 


generous blood. 
Wouldſt thou, to quell the proud and lift h. 
es . 
In arts of war and matchleſs ſtrength excel? 
Firſt conquer thou thyſelf: to eaſe, to reſt, 
To each ſoft thought of pleaſure; bid fare- 
The night alternate, due to ſweet repoſe, wel. 


In watches waſte; ip painful march, the day: 
Congeal d 


— — — — — 
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Congeal'damidft the us winter's ſnows, 
Scorch'd, by the ſummer's thirſt- inflaming 


Thy harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior might: 
E thine arm, reſiſtleſs in the 
« Hear ſt thou what monſters then thou muſt 
engage? [prove ?”* 
Whar dangers, youth, ſhe bids thee 
(Abrupt ſays Sloth)—** ill fit thy tender age 
Tumult and wars, fit age for joy and love. 
Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love, and joy 
To theſe I lead : no monſters here "uf ſtay 
Thine eafy courſe, no cares thy peace annoy : 
I lead to bliis a nearer, ſmoother way: 
Short is my way, fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain: 
Turn, gentle youth with me eternal plea- 
ſures reign.” 


& What pleaſures, vain miſtaken wretch, are 


- thine ? [eaſe 
ny with ſcorn replied) / who ſleep'it in 
Inſenſate; whoſe ſott limbs the toi} decline 
That ſeaſons bliſs, and makes enjoyment 
pleaſe : . 
Draining the copious bowl ere thirſt require, 
Feaſting ere hunger to the feaſt invite; 
Whoſe taſteleſs joys anticipate deſire, 
Whom luxury fupplies with appetite : 
Yet nature loaths, and you employ in vain 
Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 


The ſparkling near, cool'd with ſummer 
| Free s 


; [ſpread; 
The dainty board, with choiceſt viands 
To theeare taſteleſs all! ſincere repoſe 
Flies from thy flow ry couch and downy bed. 
For thou art only tir'd with indolence ; 


Nor is thy ſleep with til and labour bought, | 


Ii imperfect fleep, that hulls thy languid ſenſe 
In dull oblivious interval of thought; 

That kindly ſteals th' inactive hours away 

From the long, ling' ring ſpace, that lengthens 


Vom bounteous nature's unexhauſted ſtores 


Flows the pure fountain of ſincere delights: 
Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs hours; 

Bleep drowns thy and riot rules thy 
Jnamortaltho* thou art, indignant Jove Inighis. 
Hurl'd thee from heaven, th immortals* 

bliſsful place, 

Fer ever baniſh'd from the realms above, race: 

To dwell on earth, with man's degenerate 
Freter abode! onearth alike diſgrac'd ; 
Rej ectei by the wiſe, and by the fool embrac'd. 


Fond wretch, that vainly weeneſt all delight 


Fo gratify the ſenſe, reſerv'd for thee! 
Yet the moſt pleaſing obje& to the fight, 

Thine own fair action, never didſt thou ſee, 
The” lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thou lieſt along, 

| Soft muſie, warbling voices, melting lays ; 
Ne'er didſt thou hear, more ſweet than ſweeteſt 

ſong | [praiſe ! 
Charming the ſoul, thou ne'er.didſi hear thy 
3 


— 


No-to thy revels let the fool repair: 


To ſuch go ſmooth thy ſpeech ; and ſpread thy 


tempting ſnare. 
Vaſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies ! 
A —— of follics, 0 0 age of care; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wiſe, ¶ pairs. 
Vice waſtes their vigour, and their mind im- 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs eaſe, 


All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evikdays, {ſpe 
With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the preſent, of the paſt aſham'd, 
They live and are deſpis d; they die, nor more 
are nam d. ö 
But with the gods, and godlike men, I dwell ; 
Me, his ſupreme delight, th' Almighty Sire 


All, or divine or human, I inſpire. 

Counſel wick ſtrength, and induſtry with art, 
In union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide: 
My dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the heart; 

The ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guide. 
Wich me true friendſhip dwells : the deigns 

to bind | [join'd, 
T hoſe generous fouls alone, whom Tbeforehave 
Nor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt; 

Hunger to them th' effects of art ſupplies z 
Labour prepares their weary limbs to reit; 

Sweet is their ſleep; light, cheerful, ſtrong. 

they riſe. nown 
Thro' health, thro? joy, thro” pleaſure, and re- 

They tread my paths; and by a ſoft deſcent 
At length to age all gently ſinking down, 

Look back with tranſport on a life well ſpent; 
In which no hour flew unimprov'd away, 
In which ſome generous deed diſtinguiſh'd 

ev'ry day. 


Their aſhes reſt in * eternal fame 
Sounds wide their praiſe: triumphant over fate, 

In ſacred ſong for ever lives their name. 
This, Hercules, is happineſs ! o 

My voice, and live : Let thy celeſtial birth 
Lift and enlarge thy thoughts : behold the wa 

That leads to fame, and raiſes thee from earth 
Immortal l Lo, I guide thy ſteps. Ariſe, 


| Purſue the glorious path, and claim thy na- 


tive ſkies,” 
Her words breath fire celeſtial, and impart 
New vigour to his ſoul, that ſudden 2 
The r flame: with great intent his 


cart 8 
Swells full, and labours with ted 
The miſt of error from his eyes diſpell d, 
Thro' all her fraudful arts in cleareſt light 
Sloth in her native form he now beheld 
 Unveil'd ſhe ſtood confeſs'd before his Agde 5 
Falſe Siren All her vaunted charms, that 


ſhone _ [and gone. 
So freſh erewhile and fair, now widen! pale, 
No more the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe [ 


grace 
Maſks her diflembled looks; each borrow'd 
; £5] | . Late 
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Reſerving woes for age, their prime ny 
; 


Regards well pleas'd : whatever works excel, 


And when, thedeſtin'd term at length complete, 
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Leaves her wan cheek; pale fickneſs clouds her | 


es 
Livid and ſunk, and paſſions dim her face. 
As when fair Iris has awhile diſplay d 
Her watry archy with gaudy pdinture gay, 
While yet we gare the glorious colours fade, 
And from our wonder gently ſteal away: 
Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſt ſo 
bright, (to the fight. 
Now low'rs the low-hung cloud, all gloomy 


But Virtue, more engaging, all the while 


ſerene, | 
Beaming ſweet influence : a milder ſmile 
Soften'd the terrors of her lofty mien. 
«Lead, goddeſs, I am thine ! tranſported cried 
Alcides; “ O propitious N way 
Teach me ! poſſeſs my ſoul ! be thou my guide: 
From thee O never, never let ne ſtray!” 
While ardent thus the youth his vows ad- 
dreſs'd, | [ breaft. 
With all the goddeſs fill'd, already glow'd his 


The heav*nly maid with ſtrength divine endued 
His daring ſoul ; there all her pow'rs com- 
Firm conſtancy, undaunted fortitude, [bin'd : 
Enduring patience, arm'd his mighty mind, 
Unmov'd in toils, in dangers undiſmay'd, 
By many a hardy deed and bold emprize, 
From fierceſt moniters, thro' her pow rful aid, 
He _ the earth; thro* her he gain'd the 
ies. | | 
"Twas Virtue plac'd him in the bleſt abode ; 
—— eternal youth, among the gods 
a . | 


& 29. The Hermit. PARNELL, 


AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend Hermit 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well: 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd his days, 
89 all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 

life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, | 

Seem'd heay*n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe— 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt, 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image. on its wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bendthe hanks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow: 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 
And glimm' ring fragments of a broken ſun ; 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run; 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by 


ſight, | 
5 find if books or ſwains report it right 
or of by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
ole feet came yand'ring o'er the night) 


| 


He quits his cell ; the piſgrim-ftaff he bore, 
And fix d the ſcallop in his hat before 
Then with the ſun a rifing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 
The morn was wuſted in the pathleſs'graſs, ' 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs 3 
But when the ſouthern ſun had — — the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er 4 crofling ways 
His eninient 2 complexion Fair, & 
And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair? 
Then near approaching, Father, hail! he criedʒ 


ow = rg words, from queſtion anſwer 
dr naillor hue: | : 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road 
Till each with other pleas d, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy an elm around. 
Now ſunk the fun ; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in ſilenee bid the world repoſe: | 
When near the road a ftately palace roſe. 
There by the moon through ranks of — 


pa | 

Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping A 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand' ring firanger's 


home; 

Vet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of prai 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of enpenſive ease. 
The pair arrive: the liveried ſervants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food; 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 
Then, led to reſt, theday'slong toi they drown, * 
Deep ſunk in fleep,and filk, and heaps of down. 

At length tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play; | 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the — creep, 


3 And ſhake the neighbouring wood to baniſh 


Up riſe the gueſts obedient to the call; I ſleep. 
An early banquet deck d the ſplendid halli ; 


Rich Juſcious wine a 1 goblet grace d, 
W the kind er fort d the gueſts to 
taſte. 


1 [g03 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they 


And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woez 

His cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt ring 
ze | 


prize. 

As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Sli ning and — in the ſummer ray, - 
Diſor der d ſtops to ſhun the danger near, I fear: 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with 
So ſeem' d the fire, when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wil partner ſhow'd. 

He 7 with ſilence, walk d with trembling 
eart, 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk,to part: 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 
While — they paſs, the ſun his glory 
ſhrouds, e 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſableclouds; 
| A found 
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Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 


A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſrud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the figns, thewand'ring pair retreat 
To ſeek for thelter at a neighb ring fear. 
*T'was built with turrets on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd a- 
round; . | 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus d a deſert there. 
As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew, 
The nimble-lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs be- 


, | 
And der their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in 
vain, | 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt 
(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv d a gueſt); 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
Aud half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervour through their limbs re- 
year: 7- :: 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with meagre wine, 


(Each hardlygranted)ſerv'd them both to dine; 


And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them-part in peace. 
With ſtill remark the pond'ring Hermit 
Inone fo rich, a life ſo poor and rude; ¶ view'd, 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cried) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon take place 
In ey ry ſettling feature of his face, 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bow] 
The ftinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul, 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The fun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
- While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's bo- 


ſom wrought 


With all the travel of uncertain thought ; 


His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
Tas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, be goes, 

Loft and con founded with the various ſhows. 


Now night's dim ſhades againinvolve the 


| z | 
Again ati want a place to lie; 
— — they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improy'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low nor idly great ; 
I ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Contert, and not for praiſe but virtue kind. 
- Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſon, and the maſter greet : 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt 
guiſe, 


The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 


— 


To him who gives us all I yield a part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue til] the time of bed ; 
When the grave houlehold round his ball re- 
3 Air, | ; 

Warn d by a bell, and cloſe the hours with 


Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 


Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant ſlept, 


And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little 


Horror of horrors | what! his only ſon ; 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was 
done? | 

Not hell, tho? hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And — blue fire, could more aſſault his 
| eart. © CM | 

Confus'd and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow*d the way: 
A river croſs d the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupplied, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fn, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him 


Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 

Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's 
eyes | 

He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 


| Deteſted wretch !—But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 


When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer 
man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet; 
His robe turn'd white,and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inyett his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe through purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter d on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay, 
The form ethorial burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Thoꝰ loud at firſt the Pilgrim's palſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not hat to 4 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling remper ends. 


But filence here the beauteous angel broke 


(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke). 
Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice un- 
known, 4% 
In ſweet memorial] riſe before the throne : 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky; 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel—thy fellow- ſervant I. 


Boo xk 1. 
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At length the world renew'd by calm repoſe 
Was itrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe; 


pride, | | died. 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and 


in; 17255 | 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 


Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright 1 * find, 


Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let thele ſcruples be no longer re | 
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Book I. 


The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 
Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 
"Tis thus, withdravyn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high, - 
Your adions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 
What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more 
ſurprize, ſeyes ? 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck or wond'ring 
Yet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 
The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly 
food, | 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be 3 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of 
wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 
The mean ſuſpicious  wretch, whole bolted 
door | 
Ne'er mov'd in pity to the wand'ri 1 
With him I left the cup, to teach A ing 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul, 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And, looſe from droſs, the filver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But — the child half wean'd his heart from 
Go 3 z 
(Child of this age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run 
But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. 
To alt but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go; 
And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back ! 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what afund of charity would fail ! [o'er, 
Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more, drew, 
On ſounding: pinions here the youth with- 
The ſage ' wond' ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky : 
The fiery: pomp aſcending left the view ; 


The prophet gas d, and wiſh'd to follow too. | 


The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun : 
Lord! as inheav'n, on tarth thy will be dine. 
Then gladly turning, ſoughthis ancient place, 
And paſs'd a life of piety and peace. 

— — —— — 


\ 30. The Fire-Side. CortTo0N. 


EAR Chloe, while the buſycrowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
In Folly's maze advance; 


* 
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We, who improve his golden hours, 


1 


For, if our ſtock be very ſmall, 


0 


Tho' ſingularity and pride 

Be call'd our choice, we'll ſlep aſideg, 
Nor join the giddy dance. A 

From the gay world we'll oft retire 

To our own family and fire, 
Where love our hours employs z 

No noiſy 1 enters here 

No intermedſing ſtranger near, 4192 + 
To ſpoil our heart-felt js. | 

If ſolid happineſs we prizes, 

Within our breaſt this jewel lie: 
And they are fools who roam: 


The world has nothing to beſtow,  - -:/ + 
From our own ſelves our joys muſt flowy 
And that dear hut, our home. 


Of reſt was Noah's dove bereſt, f 7 

When with impatient wing ſhe left Y 
That ſafe retreat, the arkz 

Giving her vain excurſion o'er, 

The diſappointed bird once more 
Explor'd the ſacred bark. val | 

Tho! fools ſpurn Hymen's. gentle pow'rs, | 
By ſweet experience know, * 17 | 

That marriage, rightly underſtood, 

Gives to the tender and the good _ 
A paradiſe below. 2 


Our babes ſhall richeſt comforts bring ; 
If tutor d right, they'll prove a ſpring 
. Whence pleaſures ever riſe: 
We'll form their minds, with ſtudious cart 
To all that 's manly, good, and fair, | 
And train them Br the ſkies. 


While they our wiſeſt hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, ſupport: our age, 
And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondeſt loves repay, 
And recompenſe our cares. 


No borrow'd joys! they're all our own, 

While to the world we live unknown, 
Or by the world forgot: 

Monarchs! we envy not your ſtate z 

We look with pity on the great, | 
And bleſs our humbler lot. 


Our portion is not large, indeed; 3 
But then how little do we need! 214 
For Nature's calls are few : Men 
In this the art of living lies, | 
To want no more than pale, 118 
And make that little do. | 


We'll therefore reliſh, with content. 
Whate'er Kind Providence has ſent, 4 f 
Nor aim beyond our pow rf; 


4 


. Y . * * 75 I. oy L 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, R 


Nor loſe the preſent hour. 


= 
= * 
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| To be reſign'd, when ills betide, 


Patient when favours are denied. 
And pleas'd with favours giv'n 3 


A 


Not that it boots the world a. tittle, 


No ſlave to wealth, no tool to pow 'r: 
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Dear Chloe, this is wiſdom's part; 
This is that incenſe of the heart, | 

Whoſe fragrance ſmells to heav'n. 
We'll aſk no long protracted treat, 
Since winter life is ſeldom ſweet; 

But, when our feaſt is o er, 
Grateful from table we'll ariſe, 

Nor grudge our ſons with envious eyes 
he relicks of our ftore. 

Thus, hand in hand, thro" life we'll go; 

Its chequer d paths of joy and woe 

With cautious fteps we'll tread; 
Quit its vain ſcenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

While conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
Like a kind-angel whiſper-peace, 

And ſmooth the bed of death. 


& 31. Vifions for the Entertainment and In- 
firufion of younger Minds, COTTON. | 


Virginibus pueriſque canto. Hoa. 


TO THE READER. 


UTHORS, you know, of greateſt fame, 
Thro* modeſty ſuppreſs — 

And would you wiſh me to reveal 

What theſe ſuperior wits conceal ? 

Forego the ſearch, my curious friend, 

And huſband time to better end, 

All my ambition is, I own, 

Toprofitand to pleaſe unknown; 

Like ſtreams ſupplied from ſprings below, | 
Which ſcatter bleſſings as they flow. | 
Were you diſeas'd, or prefs'd with pain, 
Straight you'd apply to Warwick Lane: | 
| 
| 


The thoughtful doctor feels your pulſe 

— matter whether Mead or Hulſe) 
rites Arabic to and me 

Then ſigns his hand, and takes his fee. 

Now, ſhould the ſage omit his name, 

Would not the cure remain the ſame ? | 

Not but phyſicians ſign their bill, | 

Or whenthey eure, or when they kill. | 
Tis often known, the mental race 

Their fond ambitious fires diſgrace. 

Dar'd I avow a t's claim, 

Critics might ſneer, and friends might blame. 

This dang'rous ſecret let me hide, 

TI tell you ev'ry thing beſide; 


— — anti —— 


Whether the author 's big or little; 

Or-whether fair, or black, or bro vn: 

No writer's hue concerns the town. | 
I paſs the filent rural hour, ; 


—ůů —ů—ů ů ů*³ĩ vu 
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My manſion s warm, and very neat; 
You'd ſay, A pretty ſnug retreat!” 
My rooms no coſtly paintings grace, 
The humbler print ſupplies their place. 
Behind the houſe my lies, 
And opens to the ſouthern ſkies : 

The diſtant hills gay proſpects yield, 


| And plenty ſmiles in ev'ry field. 


The faithful maſtiff is my guard; 
The feather'd tribes adorn my yard 5 
Alive my joy, my treat when dead, 


| And their ſoft plumes improve my bed. 


My cow rewards me all ſhe can 
(Brutes leave ingratitude to man); 
She, daily thankful to her lord, 


| Crowns with nectareous ſweets my board. 


Am I diſeas'd—the cure is known, 
Her ſweeter juices mend my own. 
I love my houſe, and ſeldom roam; 
Few.viſits pleaſe. me more than home. 
I pity that unhappy elf 


| Who loves all company but (elf ; 
By idle paſſions borne away a 


To opera, maſquerade, or play; | 
Fond of thoſe hives where Pl? reigns, 
And Britain's peers receive her chains; 


| Where the pert 2 flights a name, 
n 


And ſcorns.to re intoſhame. 


But. know, my fair, to whom 
The poet and his artleſs ſong, ö 


When female cheeks refuſe to glow, 


| Farewell to virtue here below! 
Our ſex is loſt to ev'ry rule, 

Our ſole diſtinction, knave or fool, 

| *Tis to your innocence we run; 
'| Save us, ye fair, or we're undone 2 


Maintain your modeſty and ſtation, 


| So women ſhall preſerve the nation. 


Mothers, tis ſaid, in days of old, 


| Eſteem'd their girls more choice than gold 
| Too well a daughter's worth they knew, 


To make her cheap by public view : 
(Few, who their diamonds value weigh, 
Expoſe thoſe diamonds ev'ry day.) 
Then, if Sir Plume drew near, and ſmil'd, 


The 2 treinbled for her child: 


The firſt advance alarm d her breaſt; 

And fancy pictur d all the reft, 

But now no mother fears a foe; 

No daughter ſhudders at a bean. 
Pleaſure is all the reigning theme, 

Our noon-day thought, our midnight dream. 

In folly's chace our youths engage, x 

And ſhameleſs crowds of tott'ring age. 

The die, the dance, th' intemp'rate bowl, 


Wich various charms ingrols the ſoul. 


Are gold, fame, health; the terms of vice ? 
The frantick tribes ſhall pay the price, 
But tho! to ruin poſt they run, 
They'll think it hard to be undone. 


Do not arraign my. want of taſte, - 


I! or light, to ken where joys are plac'd. 


® Though Dr. Cotton is well known to have been the author of theſe Viſions, they have Picherte 


deen publiſbed without prefixing bis name. 


They 
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They widely err, who think me blind; 
And I diſclaim a ſtoick's mind. 

Like yours are my ſenſations quite z 

] only firive to feel aright. 

My joys, like ſtreams, glide gently by, 
Tho' ſmall their channel, never dry; 

Keep a (till, even, fruitful wave, 

And bleſs the neighb'ring meads they lave. 

My fortune (for I'll mention all, 

And more than you dare tell) is ſmall ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my ſtore, 
And want goes ſmiling from my door. 
Will forty alli warm the breaſt 

Ot worth or induſtry diſtreſa d? 

This ſum I chearfully impast, 

'Tis fourſcore pleaſures to my heart; 
And you. may make, by means like theſe, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you pleaſe. 
Tis true, my little — grows light; 
But then I ſſeep ſo ſweet at night 
This grand ſpecifick will prevail, 
When all the doRor's opiates fail. 

You aſk what party I purſue; 
Perhaps you mean, Whoſe fool are you?“ 
The names of party I deteſt, 

Badges of ſlavery at beſt ; 
I've too much grace to play the knave, 
And too much pride to turn a ſlave. 

I love my country rom my ſoul, 

And grieye when knaves or tools controul. 
I'm pleas'd when vice and folly ſmart, 

Or at the gibbet or the cart: 

Yet always pity where I can; | 
Abhor the guilt, but mourn the man. 

Now the religion of your 

Does not this little preface ſhow it ? 

My Viſions if you ſcan with care, 

"Ts ten to one you'll find it there. 

And if my actions ſuit my ſong, 

You can't in conſcience think me wrong. 


1 


$ 32. Von I. Slander. Iaſcribed to Miſs 888. 
Y lovely girl, I write for you, 


M And pray believe my viſions true; 

They'll form your mind to ev'ry grace, 

They'll add new beauties to your face ; 

And, when ol dage impairs your prime, 

You'll triumph o'er the ſpoils of time. 

Childhood and youth engage my pen, 

"Tis labour,loſt to talk to men: 

Vouth may, perhaps, reform when wrong; 

Age will not liſten to my ſong. 

He who at fifty is a fool, S 

Is far too ſtubborn grown for ſchool. 
What is that vice which Kill preyails, 

When almoſt ev'ry paſſion fails; 

Which with our very dawn begun, 

Nor ends but with our ſetting ſun ; 


* Othello, + Garth's Diſpenſat 
t Xepxes, King of Perſia, on ſon 
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Ir 
Which, like a noxious weed, can ſpoil 
The faireſt flow'rs, and choak the ſoil 2 
Tis Slagder—and, with ſhame awn, 
The vice of human · kind alone. 

Be Slander, then, my leading dream, 


Tho' Journ a ſtranger to the theme; 
Thy ſofter breaſt, and haneſt heart, 
Scorn the defamatory art 


Ty ſoul aſſerts her native ſkies, 


| 
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Nor aſks detraction a wings to riſes 


In — ſpoils let others ſhine, 

Intrinſick excellence 4s thine. 

The bird in peacock's plumes who ſhone 
Could plead no merit of her on: 

The filly theft betray'd-her pride, 

And ſpoke her po beſide. 

Th' inſidious flandering thief is worſe 
Than the poor rogue who ſteals your purſe. 
Say, be purloins your glitt ring ſtore : 

Who takes your gold, takes traſh—no more 3 
Perhaps he pilfers—to be fed» ._ © | 
Ah ! guiltleſs wretch, who ſteals forbread 3 
But the dark villain, who ſhall aim 

To blaſt my fair, thy ſpotleſs name, 

He'd ſteal a precious away, 

Steal what both Indies can't repay | _ 

Here the ſtrong pleas of want are vain, 

Or the more impious pleas of gain. 

No ſinkiag family to fave/l | 

No gold to glut th —— A 

Improve the hint 's tongue 
Tas thus immortal Shakeſpeare ſung * : , 
Aud truſt the bard's unerring rule, 

For nature was that poet's 

As Las nodding in my chair, 
I faw a rueful wild appear: 

No verdure met my aching ſight, 


But hemlock and cold aconite ; 


| 


Two very pois'nous plants, tis true; 
But not fo bad as vice to you. 

The dreary proſpe& ſpread around 
Deep ſnow had whiten'd all the ground! 
A black and barren mountain nigh, 
Expos d to ev'ry friendleſs-ſky ! 


| Here foul-mouth'd Slander lay reclin'd, 
Her ſnaky treſſes hiſs d behind: 


A bloated toad - ſtool rais'd her head, 

© The plumes of ravens were her bed f ; 

She fed upon the viper's hrood, 

And ſlak d her impious thirſt with blood. 
The riſing ſun, and weſtern ray, 


| Were witneſs to her diſtant ſway, . 


The tyrant claim'd a mightier hoſt 
Than the proud Perſian e er could boaſt, 
No conqueſt gracd Darius fon . 
By his own numbers half undone 
Succeſs attended Slander's po- r, 


| She reap'd freſh laureis ev ry hour. 
Her troops a deeper ſearlet wore 


| . "of Dartus, He invaded Greece with an army confifting of mote 
than a million of men (ſome ſay more than two millions) 
a great meaſure. through the inability of the countries to ſupply ſuch a vaſt hoſt with p 


Than ever armies knew before. 


, 


who, together with their — e 


Fs 


- 


2 
No plea diverts the fury's rage, 
The fury ſpares nor ſex nor age. 
E'en Merit, with deſtructive charms, 
Provokes the vengeance of her arms. 
Whene'er the tyrant ſounds to war, 
Her canker*d trump is heard afar. | 
Pride, with a heart unknown to yield, 
Commands in chief, and guides the field. 
He ſtalks with vaſt gigantick ſtride, 
And ſcatters fear and ruin wide: 
So the impetuous torrents ſweep, 
At once whole nations to the deep. 
Revenge, that baſe Heſperian “, known 
A chief ſupport of Slander's throne, 
Amid the bloody erowd is ſeen, 
And treachery brooding in his mien; 
The monſter often chang'd his gait, 
But march'd reſolv'd-and fix d as fate: 
Thus the fell kite, whom hunger ſtings, 
Now ſlowly moves his out-ſtretch'd wings; 
Now ſwift as lightning bears away, 
Add darts upon his trembling prey. 
Envy commands a facred band, 
With ſword and poiſon in her hand. 
Around her haggardeye-balls roll, 
A thouſand fiends poſſeſs her ſoul. 
The artful unſuſpected ſprite 
With fatal aim attacks by night. 
Her troops advance with filent tread, 
And ſtab the hero in his bed ; 
Or ſhoot the wing'd malignant lye, 
And female honours pine and-die. 
So prowling wolves; when darkneſs reigns, - 
Intent on murder ſcour the plains ; 
Approach the folds where lambs repoſe, 
Whoſe guileleſs breaſts ſuſpect no foes; 
The ſavage gluts his fierce deſires, 
And bleating innocence expires. . 
Slander ſmil'd horribly, to view 
How wide her conqueſis daily grew: 
Around the trowded levees wait, 
Like oriental ſlaves of ſtate; 
Of either ſex whole armies preſs d, 
But chiefly of the fair and beſt. 
Is it a breach of friendſhip's law, 
To ſay what female friends I ſaw ? 
Slander aſſumes the idol's part, 
And claims the tribute of the heart ; 
The beſt, in ſome unguarded hour, | 
Have bow'd the knee, and own'd her pow'r 3 
Then let the poet not reveal 
What candour wiſhes to conceal. 
If I beheld ſome faulty fair, 
Much worſe delinquents crowded there: 
Prelates in ſacred lawn I ſaw, 
Grave phyſick, and loquacious law ; 
Covrtiers, like fammer flies, abound ; 
And hungry poets ſwarm around. 
But now my partial ſtory ends, 


And makes my females full amends. 


If Albion's iſle ſuch dreams fulfils, 
"Tis Albion's iſle which cures theſe ills : 
Fertile of ev'ry worth and grace, © _ 
Which warm the heart and fluſh the face. 


® Heſperia includes Italy as well as Spain, 


Tevengeful diſpoſitions, 


+ 
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and the inhabitants of both are remarkable for their 
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Fancy diſclos'd a ſmiling trai gn 
Of Britiſh nymphs, that tripp'd the plain, 
Good-nature, firſt, a ſylvan queen, 
Attir'd in robes of cheerful green: 

A fair.and ſmiling virgin ſhe ! 

With ev'ry charm that ſhines in thee. 
Prudence afſum'd the chief command, 
And bore a mirror in her hand; 


] Grey was the matron's head by age, 


Her mind by long experience ſage ; 
Of ev'ry diſtant ill afraid, N 
And anxious for the ſimp' ring maĩd. 


The graces danc'd before the fair; 


And white-rob'd innocence was there, 

The trees with golden fruits were crown'd, | 
And riſing flow'rs adorn'd the ground; | 
The ſun diſplay d each brighter ray, _ 


| Ard ſhone in all the pride of day. 


When Slander ficken'd at the ſig ht, 


| And ſkulk'd away to ſhun the light. 


— ——— — —— 
EAR, ye fair mothers of our iſle, 

Nor ſcorn your Poet's homely ſtyle. 
What tho” my thoughts be quaint or new, 
1'1l warrant that my doctrine 's true: 
Or, if my ſentiments be old, 


| Remember, truth is ſterling gold. 


You judge it of important weight, 
To keep your riſing offspring ſtraight z 
For this ſuch anxious moments feel, 
And aſk the friendly aids of fteel; 
For this import the diſtant cane, a 
Or ſlay the monarch of the main. 
And ſhall the ſoul be warp'd aſide 
By 2 „prejudice, and pride ? 
Deformity of heart I call ; 
The worſt deformity of all. 
Your cares to body are confin d; 
Few fear obliquity of mind. 
Why not adorn the better part ? 
This is a nobler theme for art. 
For what is form, or what is face, 
But the ſoul's index, or its caſe ? 

Now take a fimile at hand, 
Compare the mental ſoil to land. 
Shall fields be till'd-with annual care, 
And minds lie failow ev'ry year ? 
O, ſince the crop depends on you, 
Give them the culture which is due: 
Hoe ev'ry weed, and dreſs the ſoi}, 
So harveſt ſhall repay your toil. 

If human minds reſemble trees 
(As ev'ry moraliſt agrees) 
Prune all the ſtragglers of your vine, 
Then ſhall the purplecluſters ſhine. 
The gard'ner knows, that fruitful life 
Demands his ſalutary kniſe: | 
For ev'ry wild luxuriant ſhoot; oo 
Or robs the bloom, or ſtarves the fruit, A 

A fatiriſt in Roman times, 
When Rome, like Britain, groan'd with crimes, 


7 

i 
A 

t 


+ Perſus. 
Aſſerts 


Book l. 
Aſſerts it for a ſacred truth, | 
That pleaſures are the bane of youth; 
That ſorrows ſuch purſuits attend, 
Or ſuch purſuits in ſorrows end: 
That all the wild advent'rer gains 
Are perils, penitence, and pains. 
Approve, ye fair, the Roman page, 
And bid your ſons revere the ſage ; 
In ſtudy ſpend their midnight oil, 
And ftring their nerves by manly toil. 
Thus ſhall they like Temple wiſe, 
Thus future Lockes and Newtons riſe; 
Or hardy chiefs to wield the lance, 
And ſave us from the chains of France. 
Ves, bid your ſons betimes for 
Thoſe treach'ꝰrous paths where 
Where the young mind is Folly's ſlave, 
Where ew ry virtue finds a grave. 
Let each bright character be nam'd, 
For wiſdom or for valour ſam d: 
Are the dear youths to ſcience prone, 
Tell how th' immortal Bacon ſhone! 
Who, leaving meaner joys to kings, 
Soar'd high on contemplation's wings; 
Rang'd the fair fields of nature o'er, 
Where never mortal trod before: 
Bacon ! whoſe vaſt, capacious plan 
Beſpoke him angel, more than man! 
Does love of martial fame inſpire, 
Cheriſh, ye fair, the gen'rous fire; 
Teach them to ſpurn inglorious reſt, 
And rouſe the hero in their breaſt: 
Paint Creſſy's -vanquiſh'd field anew, 
Their ſouls ſhall kindle at the view 3 
Reſolv d to conquer or to fall, 
When liberty and Britain call, 
Thus ſhall they rule the crimſon plain, 
Or hurl their thunders thro” the main; 
Gain with their blood, nor grudge the c 
What their degen'rate fires have loſt : 
The laurel thus ſhall grace their brow, 
As Churchill's once, or Warren's now. 
One ſummer's ev*ning, as I ſtray'd 
Along the filent moon-light glade, 
With theſe reflect ions in my breaſt, 
Beneath an oak I ſunk to reſt ; 
A gentle ſlumber intervenes, 

And fancy dreſs'd inſtru&ive ſcenes. - 
Methought a ſpacious road I ſpied, 
And ſtately trees adorn'd its fide ; 

Frequented by a giddy crowd 

Of thoughtleſs mortals, vain and loud; 

Who tripp'd with jocund heel along, 

And bade me join their ſmiling throng. 
I ſtraight 3 hung 

Like honey on the ſpeaker's tongue: 

A cloudleſs ſun improv'd the day, 

And pinks and roſes ftrew'd our way. 
Now as our journey we purſue, 

A beauteous fabrick roſe to view z 8 

A ſtately dome, and ſweetly grac'd 

With ev'ry ornament of taſte. 

This ſtructure was a female's claim, 
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» grow; 


oſt, 


Aud Pleaſure was the monarch's name. 
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The hall we enter d uncontroul'd, 
And ſaw the queen enthron'd on gold: 
Arabian ſweets perfum'd the ground, 
And laughing Cupids flutter'd round; 


A flowing veſt adorn'd the fair, 


And flow'ry chaplets wreath'd her hair. 
| Fraud taught the queen a thouſand wiles, 
A thouſand ſoft infidious ſmiles ; WN 
Love taught her liſping tongue to ſpeak, 


And form'd the dimple in her cheeky 
The lily and the damaſk roſe 

The tincture of her face eompoſe; 

Nor did the god of wit diſdaim 


To mingle with the ſhining train. 
Her vot'ries flock from various parts, / 
And chiefly youth refign'd their hearts; 
The old in ſparing numbers 'd, 
But aukward devotees at beſt, * 
Now let us range at large, we cried, 
© Thro' all the garden's boatted pride. 
Here jaſmines ſpread the ſilver flowr, 
To deck the wall, or weave the bow'rz k 
Phe woodbines mix in am'rous play, 
And breathe their fragrant lives away. 
Here riſing myrtles form a ſhade z 
There roles bluſh, and ſcent the glade ; 
The orange, with a vernal face, : 
Wears ev'ry rich autumnal grace l 
While the young bloſſoms here unfold, 
There ſhines the fruit like pendant gold. 
Citrons their balmy ſweets exhale, - 
And triumph in the diftant gale. 
Now fountains, murm'ring to the ſong, 
Roll their tranſlucent ftreams along; 
Throꝰ all the aromatick groves, 
The faithful turtles coo their loves; 
The lark aſeending pours his notes, 
And linnets ſwell their rapt'rous throats 
Pleaſure, imperial fair! how gay, 
Thy empire, and how wide thy ſway !:! 
Enchanting queen, how ſoft thy reign | 5 
How man, fond man! implores thy chain! 
Yet thine each meretricious art, PER 2. 
That weakens and corrupts the heart: 
The childiſh toys, and wanton page, 
Which fink and proſtitute the ſtage! | 
The maſquerade, that juſt'offence © 
To virtue, and reproach to ſenſe! | 
The midnight dance, the mantling bowl, 
And all that diſſipate the fouly ' ' — 
All that to ruin man combine, | 
Yes, ſpecious harlot, all are thine! 
Whenee ſprung th” accurſed Juſt of play, 
Which beggars thouſands in a day ? * 
Speak, ſore reſs, ſpeak (for thou canſt tell) 
Who call'd the treach'roiis card from hell ? 
Now man profanes his reas ning pow'rs, 
Profanes ſweet friendſhip's ſacred hours z 


. ng oy N 
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.| Abandon'd to inglorious ends, | 


And faithleſs to himſelf and friends ; 


A dupe to ev'ry artful knave, 
To ev'ry abje& wiſh a flaves © © 
But who againſt himſelf combi, 
Abets his enemy's deſigns, 
D When 
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When Rapine meditates a blow, 
He ſhares the guilt who aids the foe. 
Is man a thief who ſteals my pelf— 
How great his theft who robs himſelf! 
Is man, who gulls his friend, a cheat— 
How heinous, then, is ſelf-deceir ! 
Is murder juſtly deem'd a crime 
How black his guilt who murders time ! 
Should cuſtom plead, as cuſtom will, 
Grand precedents to palliate 11}, 
Shall modes and forms avail with me, 
When reaſon diſavows the plea ? 
Who games, is felon of his wealth, 
His time, his liberty, his health: 
Virtue forſakes his ſordid mind, 
And Honour ſcorns to ſtay behind. 
From man when theſe bright cherubs part, 
Ab, what's the poor deſerted heart 
A ſavage wild that ſhocks the fight, 
Or chaos, and impervious night! 
Each gen'rous principle deſtroy'd, 
And | crowd the frightful void ! 
Shall Siam's elephant ſupply | 
The baneful deſolating die? 
Againſ the honeſt ſylvan's will, 
You taught his iv'ry tuſk to kill. 
Heav'n, fond its favours to diſpenſe, 
Gave him that weapon for defence : 
That weapon, for his guard defign'd, 
You render d fatal to mankind. 
He plann'd no death for thoughtleſs youth, 
You gave the venom to his tooth. 
Bluſh, tyrant, bluſh ! for, oh! tis true, 
That no fell ſerpent bites like you. 
The gueſts were order'd to depart ; 
Reluctance ſat on ey'ry heart: 
A porter ſhew'd a different door, 
Not the fair portal known before. Are 
The gates, methought, were _s wide; 
The crowds deſcended in a tide : 
But oh! ye heav'ns, what vaſt ſurprize 
Struck the advent*rers ven, eg eyes | 
ö the day 
n Ting c cur” 
—— in ſmoaky ſpires ; 5 
The lightnings flaſh'd their livid ſires: 
Loud peals of thunder rent the air, 
While ven e chill'd our hearts with fear, 
Five rut tyrants ſway'd the plain, 
And triumph'd o'er the mangled ſlain. 
Here fat Diftaſte, with fickly mien, 
And more than half deyour'd with ſpleen ; 
There ftood Remorſe, with thought oppreis d, 
And vipers 2 his breaſts 
Then Want, dejected, pale, and thin, 
With bones juſt ſtarting thro! his tkin; 
A ghaſtly fiend !—and cloſe behind 
Di his aching headreclin'd ! 
His everlaſting thirſt confeſs'd 
The fires which rag d within his brea ſt: 


When ſtraight a doleful ſnriek was heard; 
I 'woke—the viſion diſappear'd. 

Let not the unexperienc'd boy 
Deny that pleaſures will deſtroy ; 
Or ſay that dreams are vain and wild, 
Like fairy tales, to pleaſe a child. 
Important hints the wiſe may reap 
From (allies of the ſoul in ſleep. 
And ſince there's meaning in my dream, 
The moral merits your eſteem. 


& 35. Vin III. Health, 
A TTEND my viſions, thoughtleſs youths, 
FEre longyou Il think them weighty truths 
Prudent it were to think ſo now, 
Ere age has filver*d o'er your brow : 
For he, who at his early years 
Has fown in vice, ſhall reap in tears. 
If Folly haspoſſeſs*d his prime, 
Diſeaſe ſhall gather ſtrength in time; 
Poiſon ſhall rage in ev'ry vein— 
Nor penitence dilute the ſtain : 
And when each hour ſhall urge his fate, 
Thought, like the doctor, comes too late. 
The ſubje& of my ſong is Health, 
A good ſuperior far to wealth. _, | 
Can the young mind diſtruſt its worth ! 
Conſult the monarchs of the earth ; 
Imperial czars, and ſultans, own 
No gem ſo bright that decks their throne 
Each for this pearl his crown would quit, 
And turn a ruſtick, or a cit. | 
Mark, tho' the bleſſing 's loſt with eaſe, - 


Tis not recover d when you pleaſe, 


| Say not that gruels ſhall avail 


For ſalutary gruels fall; 

Say not, Apoilo's ſons ſucceed, 

Apollo's ſon is Egypt's reed. 

How fruitleſs the phyſician's ſkill, 

How vain the penitential pill, 

The marble monuments proclaim, 

The humbler tucf confirms the ſame ! 

Prevention is the better cure; 

So ſays the proverb, and tis ſure, | 
Would you extend your narrow ſpan, 

And make the moſt of life you can; 

Would you, when med'cines cannot ſave, 

Deſcend with eaſe into the grave 

Calmly retire, like ev ning light, 

And chearful bid the world good night 

Let Temp'rance conſtantly preſide, | 

Our beſt phyſician, friend, and guide? 

Would you to wiſdom make pretence, 

Proud to be thought a man of ſenſe— 

Let Temp'rance (always friend to fame) 

With ſteady hand dired your aim; 


- . } Or, like an archer in the dark, 


Your random ſhaft will miſs the mark z 
For they who flight her golden rules, 
In Wiſdom's volume ftand for fools. 


Death clos'd the train! the hideous form But morals, unadorn d by art, 
Smil'd, unrelenting, in the form; | Are ſeldom known to reach the heart: 
2 © Jnallufientss Kings, Will. 21 e eee 
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T'll therefore ftrive to raiſe my theme 
With all the ſcenery of dream, 

Soft were my flumbers, ſweet my reſt, 
Such as the infant's on the breaſt ; 

When Fancy, ever on the wing, 
And fruitful as the genial ſpring, 
Preſented, in a blaze of light, 
A new creation to my ſight. 

A rural Jandſcape I deferied, * 
Dreſs'd in the robes of ſummer pride; 
The herds adorn'd the ſloping ills, 
That glitter'd with their tinkling rills ; 
Below the fleecy mothers ſtray'd, _ 
And round their ſportive lambkins play'd. 

Nigh to a murm'ring brook I ſaw 
An humble cottage, thatch'd with ftraw z 
Behihd, a garden that fupplied 
All things for uſe, and none for pride i 
Beauty prevail'd through ey'ry part, 

But more of nature than of art. | 

© Hail, thou ſweet, calm, unenvied ſeat !* 

1 ſaid, and bleſs'd the fair retreat: 
Here would I paſs my remnant days, 
© Unknown to cenſure or to 1 | 

© Forget the world, and be forgot, 
© As Pope deſcribes his veſtal's lot. 

While thus I mus' d, a beauteous maid 
Stepp'd from a thicket's 2 ſhade ; 
Not Hampton's gallery can boaſt, 

Nor Hudſon paint, ſo fair a toaſt : 
She claim'd the cottage for her own, 
To Health a cottage is a throne. 

The annals ſay (to prove her worth) 
The Graces ſolemniz'd her birth. 

Garlands of various flow'rs they wrought ; 
The orchard's bluſhing pride they brought: 
Hence in her face the lily ſpeaks, * | 


And hence the roſe which paints her cheeks 3 


The cherry gave her lips to glow, 
Her eyes were debtors to the ſloe; 
And, to complete the lovely fair, 
"Tis (aid the cheſtnut ſtain'd her hair, 

The virgin was averſe to counts, 
But often ſeen in rural ſports : 

When in her roſy veſt the morn 
Walks o'er the Jew-beſpanieſel lawn, 
The nymph is firſt to form the race, 
Or wind the horn, and lead the hace. 

Sudden I heard a ſhouting train; 
Glad acclamations fill'd the plain: 
Unbounded joy improy'd the ge 
For Health was loud proclaim'd a queen. 

Two ſmiling cherubs/giac'd her throne | 
(To modern courts, I fear, unknown) : 
One was the nymph that loves the light, 
Fair Innocence, array'd in white; 

With ſiſter Peace in cloſe emabrace, 
And heav'n all opening iy her face. 

The reign was long, the empire great, 
And Virtue minifter of ſtate, | 
In other kingdoms, ev*ry hour, 

You hear of Vice preferr'd to pow'r : 
Vice was a perſect ſtranger here; 
No knaves engrofs'd he royal ear; 


| Repentance, with a brow lexere, 3 
I And Death, were ſtation'd in the rear 


. 
— 


| _—_ force by art ſupplied, 
* | 


| | No fools obtain'd this monarch's grace; 


Virtue diſpos'd of ey'ry place. 
What Exiy appetites are oura, 


Still varying with the varying hours ! 


And tho* from good to bad we range, 

No matter, ſays the fool, tis change.“ 
Her ſubjects now expreſs d apace 

Diſſatis faction in their face: 

Some view the ſtate with Envy's eye, 

Some were diſpleas'd, they knew not why; 

When Faction, ever bold and vain, 

With rigour tax'd their monarch's reign. 

Thus, ſhould an angel from above, 

Fraught with benevolence and love, 

Deſcend to earth, and here impart 

Important truths to mend the heart; 

Would not th' inſtructive gueſt diſpenſe 

With paſſion, appetite, and ſenſe, 

We ſhould his heay'nly lore deſpiſe, 

And ſend him to his former ſkies. | 

A dang'rous hoſtile power aroſe __ | 

To Health, whoſe houſchold were her focs $ 


A harlot's looſe attire ſhe wore, 


And Luxury the name the bore. 
This princeſs of unbounded ſway, , 


| Whom Aſia's ſofter ſons o 


* 
Made war againſt the n 
Aſſiſted by 8 of Wealth. 

The queen was firſt to take the field, a 
Arm'd with her helmet and her ſhield; , 
Temper'd with ſuch ſuperior art, 7 
That both were proof to ev'ry dart. 

Two warlike chiefs approach'd the green, 
And wond'rous fav'rites with the queen: 


- 


| Both were of Amazonian race 


Both high in merit, place. 
Here Reſolution march d, whoſe ſoul 
No fear could ſhake, po pow r controul; 
The heroine-wore a Roman veſt, 


A lion's heart inform'sd her breaſt. 


There Prudence ſhone, whoſe bolom wro 
With all the various plans of Thought; 


| ' Twas hers to bid the troops engage, 


And teach the battle where to rage, 


And now the Syren's armies preſs 3 
Their van was headed by Excess; 


| The mighty wings, that form d the fide, 
|} Commanded by that giant, Pride: 


While Sickneſs, and her ſiſters, Pain 
And Poverty, the centre gain: 


. 


Health rang'd her troops with matchleſs ut, 
And aRted the defenſive part: 
Her army, poſted on a hill, 

Plainly beſpoke ſuperior (kill. _ 


Hence were diſcover'd, thro' the plain, 


The motions of the hoſtile train: 


While Prudence, to prevent ſurprize, 


Oft ſallied with her truſty ſpies; 
 Explor'd each ambuſcade belo w-. 


And reconnoiter'd well the fo. 


Afar when Luxury deſcried 
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he Syren ſpake—* Let Fraud prevail, 
© Since all my numerous noſts muſt fail; 
© Henceforth hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe, 
« I'll fend to Health and offer peace.“ 
Straight ſhe diſpatch'd, with pow'rs complete, 
Pleajure, her miniſter, to treat, 
This wicked ſtrumpet topp'd her part, 
And ſow'd ſedition in the heart! 
Thro' ev'ry troop the poiſon ran, 
All were infected to a man: 
The wary generals were won 
By Pleaſure's wiles, and both undone. 

Jobe held IP in bigh diſgrace, 
And bade diſeaſes blaſt their race; | 
Look'd on the queen with melting eyes, 
And ſnatch'd his darling to the ſkies: 
Who ill regards thoſe wiſer few, 
That dare her dictates to purſue. 
For where her ſtricter law prevails, 
Tho' paſſion prompts, or vice aſſails, 
Long ſhall the cloudleſs ſkies behold, 
And their calm fun-ſct beam with gold. 

——— — —-— 
$ 36. Fifion IV. Content. 


MAN is deceiv'd by outward ſhow— 

Tis a plain, homeſpun truth, I know ; 

The fraud prevails at ev ry age, 

So ſays the ſchool- boy, and the ſage: 

Yet ſtill we hug the dear deceit, 

And ſtill exclaim againſt the cheat. 

But whence this incovſiſtent part? 

Say, moralifts, who know the heart: 

If you'll this labyrinth purſue, 

III go before and find the clue, 
I dream'd (*twas on a birth-day night) 
A ſumpiuous palace roſe to ſight: 
The builder had, thro* ev'ry part, 
Obſ-rrd the chaſteſt rules of art; 
Raphael and Titian had diſplay'd 
All the full force of light and ſhade, 
Around the liveried ſervants wait ; 
An aged porter kept the gate. 
As I was traverſing the hall, 
Where Bruſſels looms adorn*d the wall 
(Whoſe rap*ſtry ſhews, without my aid, 
A nun is no ſuch uſeleſs maid) 
A graceful perſon came in view 
His form, it ſeems, is known to few); 
is dreſs was unadorn'd with lace, 
But 3 a thouſand in his * 
This, Sir, your property? I cried; 

© Maſter and ee FA : 

« Where all, indeed, is truly great, 
And proves that bliſs may dwell with ſtate, 
Pray, Sir, indulge a ſtranger's claim, 

And grant the favour of your name.” 

Content! the lovely fem replied ; 
© But think not here that I reſide : 

© Here lives a courtier, baſe and fly ; 
An open, honeſt ruftick, I. 

Our taſte and manners diſagree ; 

© His levee boafts no charms for me: 
For titles, and the ſmiles of kings, 
To me are cheap, unheeded things. 


EXTRACTS, 


© ("Tis virtue can alone impart 

© The patent of a ducal heart: 

« Unleſs this herald ſpeaks him great, 

What ſhall avail the glare of ſtate ?) 

© Thoſe ſecret charms are my delight, 

© Which ſhine remote from publick ſight: 

Paſſions ſubdued, defires at reſt—- 

© And hence his chaplain ſhares my breaſt. 
* There was a time (his grace can tell) 

© I knew the duke exceeding well; 

Knew ev'ry ſecret of his heart; 

© In truth, we never were apart: 

© But, when the court became his end, 

© He turn'd his back upon his friend, 
One day I cail'd upon his grace, 


Book T, 


|< Juſt as the duke had got a place: 


I thought (but thought amiſs, tis clear) 
I ſhould be welcome to the peer; 
Yes, welcome to a man in pow'r ; 
And to I was—for half an heur. 


And ſoon diſcarded me his breaſt ; 
Upbraided me with want of merit, 

But moft for poverty of ſpirit. 

© Youreliſh not the great man's lot! 
Come, haſten to my humbler cot. 

Think me not partial to the great, 

© I'm a ſworn foe to pride and Rats ; 

© No monarch ſhares my kind embrace, 

© There's ſcarce a monarch knows my face: 
Content ſhuns courts, and oft'ner dwells 
With modeſt worth in rural cells; 

© There/s no complaint, tho* brown the bread, 
Or therude turt ſuſtain the head; | 

© Tho' hard the couch, and coarſe the meat, 
* Still the brown loaf and ſleep are ſweet. 

© Far from the city I reſide, 

© And a thatch'd cottage all my pride, 

'* True to my heart, I ſeldom roam, 

© Becauſe I find my joys at home: 


c 
. 
|< But he grew weary cf his gueſt, 
. 
c 
. 


| © For foreign viſits then begin, 


When the man feels a void within. 

| * But tho from towns and crowds I fly, 
© No humoriſt, nor cynick, I. | 

© Amidit ſequeſter'd ſhades I prize 

'© The friendſhips of the good and wiſe : 
Bid Virtue and her ſons attend, 

« Virtue will tell thee, I'm her friend; 
Tell thee, I'm faithful, conſtant, kind, 
And meek, and lowly, and reſign'd; 
Will fay, there's no diſtinction known 
« Betwixt her houſehold and my own.” 

. AUTHOR, 

I theſe the friendſhips you purſue, 
Your friends, I fear, are very few. 

$0 little company, you ſay,. 

Yet fond of home from day to day ! 
How do you ſhun DetraQion's rod? 

I doubt your neighbours think you odd t 
| 
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elf at night, 


* 


I commune with 


| And aſk my heart if all be ri ht: 


If Right' replies my faithful breaſt, 


I ſmile, and cloſe my eyes to reſt. 
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You ſeem regardleſs of the town : 

Pray, Sir, how ſtand you with the gown ? 
CONTENT. 

The clergy ſay they love me well; 
Whether they do, they belt can tell: 
They paint me modeſt, friendly, wiſe, 
And always þ cone me to the ſkies ; 

But if conviction's at the heart, 

Why not a correſpondent part? 

For ſhall the learned tongue prevail, 

If actions preach a diff rent tale? | 
Who'll ſeek my door, and grace my walls, 
When neither dean nor prelate calls ? 

With thoſe my friendihips moſt obtain, 
Who prize their duty more than gain ; 
Soft flow the hours whene'er we meet, 
And conſcious virtue is our treat; 

Our harmleſs breaſts no envy know, 

And hence we fear no ſecret foe; 

Our walks Ambition ne'er attends, 

And hence we aſk no pow'rful friends 

We wilh the beſt to church and ſtate, 

But leave the ſteerage to the great; 

Careleſs who riſes or who falls, 

And never dream of vacant ſtalls: 

Much leſs, by pride or intereſt drawn, 

Sigh for the mitre and the lawn. 
Obſerve the ſecrets of my art, 

; I' fundamental truths impart : 

If you'll my kind advice purſue, 

I'll quit my hut, and dwell with you. 

The paſſions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, poſitive, and loud; 
| Curb theſe licentious ſons of ſtrife; 

Hence chiefly riſe the ſtorms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are, thy maſters, thou their ſlave. 

Regard the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raiſe your expectation high. 

See that the balanc'd ſcales be ſuch, 
You neither fear nor hope too much: 
For diſappointment *s not the thing; 
"Tis pride and pallion point the ſting, 
Life is a ſea, where ſtorms muſt riſe; 
"Tis Folly talks of cloudleſs fkies : 

He who contracts his ſwelling fail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale. _ & 
Be ſtill, nor anxious thoughts employ ; 

Diſtruſt embitters preſent jo): 

On God for all events depend ; 

You cannot want when God's your friend, 
Weigh well your part, and do your belt; 
Leave to your Maker all the reſt, ; 

The Hand, which form'd thee in the womb, 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother flight her boy? 

Can ſhe forget her prattſing joy? 

Say, then, ſhall Sov'reign Love deſert 

The humble and the honeſt heart? 

Heay'n may not grant thee all thy mind 
Yet ſay not thou that Heav'n's unkind. 


* 
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Perhaps, what Goodneſs gives to-day, 
To- morrow Goodneſs takes away. 

You fay, that troubles intervene, 
That ſorrows darken half the ſcene. 
True—and this conſequence you ſee, 
The world was ne'er deſign'd for thee z 
You're like a paſſenger below, 

That ſtays perhaps a night or ſo; 
Bur ſtill his native country lies 
Beyond the bound'ries of the ſkies. 
f Heav'n aſk virtue, wiſdom, health, 
But never let thy pray'r be wealth. 
If food be thine (tho little gold) 
And raiment to 1epel the cold; 
Such as may Nature's wants ſuffice, 
Not what from pride and folly riſe; 
If ſoft the motions of thy ſoul, 
And a calm conſcience crowns the whole; 
Add but a friend to all this ſtore, 
You can't in reaſon with for more: 
And if kind Heav'n this comfort brings, 
'Tis more than Heav'n beſtows on kings. 
_ He ſpake the airy ſpectre flies, 
And ftraight the ſweet illuſion dies. 
The viſion, at the early dawn, 
Conſign'd me to the thoughtfhl morn z 
To all the cares of waking clay, 
And inconſiſtent dreams of day. 


& 37. Viſon V. Happineſs. 
E ductile youths, whoſe riſing ſun 
Hath many circles ſtill to run; 
Who wiſely wiſh the pilot's chart, 


| To ſteer thro? life th* unſteady heart; 


And, all the thoughtful voyage palt, 
To gain a happy port at laſt : 
Attend a Seer's inſtructive ſong, 
For moral truths to dreams belong. 

I ſaw this wond'rous viſion ſoon, 
Long ere my ſun had reach'd its noon 3 
Juſt when the riſing beard began 
To grace my chin, and call me man. 

One night, when balmy ſlumbers ſhed 
Their peaceful poppies o'er my head, 


My fancy led me to explore 
| A thouſand ſcenes unknown 


I ſaw a plain extended wide, 
And crowds pour'd in from ev'ry fidez 
All ſeem'd to ſtart a diff rent game, 
Yet all declar'd their views the ſame: 


| The chace was Happineſs, I found 
But all, alas! enchanted ground. 


Indeed, I judg'd it wond'rous ſtrange, 
To ſee the giddy numbers range 
Thro' roads which promis'd nought, at beſt, 
But ſorrow to the human breaſt. 


| Methought, if bliſs was all their view, 


Why did they diff rent oven purſue ? 
The waking world has long agreed, 
That Bagſhot's not the road to Tweed: 
And he who Berwick ſeeks thro” Staines, 
Shall have his labour for his pains. 


God is alike both good and wiſe _ s Parnel ſays e, my boſom wrouglit | 
In what he grants and what denles : With travail of uncertain thought; oh 
© See the Hermit. | 
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And, as an angel help'd the dean, 
My angel chole to intervene. 
The dreſs of each was much the ſame, 
And Virtue was my ſeraph's name. 
When thus the angel filence broke; 
Her voice was muſick as ſhe ſpoke. 
* Attend, O man! nor leave my fide, 
< And ſafety ſhall thy footſteps guide; 
4 Such truths I'll teach, ſuch ſecrets ſhow, 
« As none but favour'd mortals know.? 
She ſaid—and ſtraight we march'd along 
To join Ambition's active throng : 
Crowds urg'd on crowds, with eager pace, 
And happy he who led the race. 
Axes and daggers lay unſeen 
In ambuſcade along the green ; 
While vapours ſhed delufive light, 
And bubbles mock d the diſtant ſight. 
We ſaw a ſhining mountain riſe, 
Whoſe tow'ring fummit reach'd the ſkies ; 
The ſlopes were ſteep, and form'd of glaſs, 
Painful and hazardous to paſs: 
Courtiers and ſtateſmen led the way; 
The faithleſs paths their ſteps betray ; 
This moment ſeen aloft to ſoar, 
The next to fall, and riſe no more. 
"Twas here:Ambition kept her court, 
A phantom of gigantick port : 
The fav'rite, that ſuſtain d her throne, 
Was Falſehood, by her vizard known; 
Next ſtood Miſtruſt, with ſrequent ſigh, 
Diſorder d look, and ſquinting eye; 
While meagre Envy claim'd a place, 
And Jealouſy with jaundic'd face. 
© But where is Happineſs ?* I cried. 
My guardian turn'd, and thus replied; 
Mortal, by Folly ſtill beguil'd, 
Thou haft not yet outſtripp'd the child; 
© Thou, who haſt twenty winters ſeen ' 
(IL hardly think thee paſt fifreen), 
© To aſk if happineſs can dwell -* 
With ev'ry dirty imp of hell! 
Go to the ſchool-boy, he ſhall preach 
© What twenty winters cannot teach; 
He'll tell thee, from his weekly theme, 
© That thy purſuit is all a dream; ; 
That bliſs ambitious views. diſowns, 
« And, felf- dant, laughs at thrones ; 
« Prefers the ſhades, and lowly ſeats, ' 
« Whither fair Innocence retreats ; 
So the coy lily of the vale 
4 Shuns eminence, and loves the dale.“ 


I bluſh'd ; and now we croſs'd the plain, | 


To find the money-getting .train ; 
boſe filent, ſuug, commercial bands, 
ith buſy looks, and dirty hands. 
Amidft theſe thoughtful crowds, the old 
Plac'd' all their happineſs in gold: | 
And ſurely, if there's bliſs below, 
Theſe hoary heads the ſecret know. 
We journey'd with the plodding crew, 
When ſoon a temple roſe to view; ' 
A Govhick pile! with moſs o'ergrown 
Strong were the walls, and built with one, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
| 


We ſought admiſſion long in vain; 
For here all favours ſell for gain: 


The groudy porter yields to gold, 
ee 


My toti'rin 
II call'd on Virtue, but in vainz 


| 
] 


Without a thouſand maſtiffs wait; 
A thouſand bolts ſecure the gate. 


His fee receiy'd, the gates untold. 
Aſſembled nations here we found, 
Who daily ſacrific'd to Wealth 

I ſaw no charms that could engage ; 
The god a * like ſordid age, 
With hooked noſe, and famiſh'd jaws, 
But ſerpent's eyes, and harpy's claws ; 
Behind ſtood Fear, that rettleſs ſprite, 
Which haunts the watches of the night 
And viper Care, that ſtings ſo deep, 
Whole deadly venom murders ſleep. 


Here Beauty ev'ry charm diſplay'd, 
And Love inflam'd the yielding maid ; 
Delicious wine our taſte employs, 

His crimſon bowl exalts our joys. 


The pea | 
Determin'd here to fix my home, 


The ſeraph diſapprov'd my ſtay, 


Alas! whene'er we talk of bliſs, 
How prone is man to judge amiſs ! 
See, a long train of ills conſpires 
To ſcourge our uncontroul'd deſires. 
Like ſummer ſwarms diſeaſes crowd, 


Fever, that thirſty fury, came, 
With ipextinguiſhable flame; 
Conſumption, ſworn ally of Death! 
Crept — on with panting breath; 
Gout roar d, 

And Dropſy took the drunkard's ſeat: 
Stone brought his tort ring racks; and 
Sat Palſy, ſhaking in her chair. 


A mangled youth, beneath a ſhade 
A — 2 / N 


Y ſcene diſplay d: 


His noſeleſs face, and loathſome ſtains, 
Proclaim'd the poiſon in his veins; 


He x2is;d his eyes, he ſmote his breaſt, 
He wept aloud, and thus addreſs'd : 
* Forbear the harlot's falſe embra 


|* Tho' lewdpeſs wear an angel's face: 


© Be wile, by my experience taught; 


I die, alas 1 for want of thought !* 


As he who trayels Lybia's plains, 
Where the fierce lion lawleſs reigns, 
Is ſeiz d with fear and wild diſmay, 


My ſou} was als with equal frig 


imbs oppos'd my flight; 


Her abſence quicken'd ev'ry pain. 
At length the lighted angel heard 


I 
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And view'd the r herds around, 
Their honour, conſcience, peace, and health, 


We haſten now to Pleaſure's bow'rs, 
Where the gay tribes ſat crown'd with flow'rs 4 


[ felt its 6 power, and thought 
r| was found that long I ſought. 


[ bleſs'd the change, nor wiſh'd to roam: 
Spread her fair plumes, and wing'd away, 


Each bears a crutch, or each a ſhroud: 


and ſhew'd bis throbbing feet; 


* 


When the grim foe ohſtructs his os f 
ts 


re- 
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© Preſumptuous youth !* ſhe ſaid, and frown'd 
(My heart- ſtrings flutter'd at the found) ; 
Who turns to me reluQant ears, 
Shall ſhed repeated floods of tears, 
© Theſe rivers ſhall for ever laſt; 
There's no retracting what is paſt: 
© Nor think avenging uls to ſhun ; 
© Play a falſe card, and you're undone, 
© Of Pleaſure's gilded baits beware, 
Nor tempt the Syren's fatal ſnare: 
© Forego this curs'd, deteſted place, 
Abhor the trumpet, and her race. 
© Had you thoſe ſofter wo purſued, 
« Perdition, ftripling, had enſued 
© Yes, fly you ſtand upon its brink z 
« To-morrow is too late to think. x 
© Indeed, unwelcome truths I tell, 
© But mark my ſacred leſſon well: 
«With me whoever lives at ftrife, 
© Loſes his better friend for life 
With me who lives in friendſhip's ties, 
© Finds all that's ſought for by the wile. 
© Folly exclaims, and well ſhe may, 
© Becauſe I take her maſk away; 
© If once I bring her to the ſun, 
© The painted harlot is undone. 
© But prize, my child, oh! prize my rules, 
And ſeave Decepyon to her fools. 
Ambition deals in tinſel toys, 
Her traffick gewgaws, fleeting joys! 
An errant juggler in diſguiſe, 
Who holds falſe opticks to your eyes. 
© But, ah! how quick the ſhadows paſs! 
© Tho” the bright viſions thro” her glaſs 
© Charm at a diſtance; yet, when near, 
© The baſeleſs fabricks diſappear. 
© Nor riches boaſt intrinfick worth, 
© Their charms, at beſt, ſuperior earth: 
© Theſe oft the heav'n- born mind enſlave, 
© And make an honeſt man a knave. 
% Wealth cures my wants!” the miſer cries + 
© Be not deceiv'd, the miſer lyes; 
One want he has, with all his tore, 
© That worſt of wants—the want of more. 
« Take Pleaſure, Wealth, and Pomp away, 
« And where is Happineſs?” you ſlay. 
is here—and may be yours for, know 
* I'm all that's bappineſs below. | 
© To Vice I leave tumultuous joys; 
Mine is the ſtill and ſofter voice, 
© That whiſpers peace when ſtorms invade, 
And muſick thro' the midnight ſnade. 
Come, then, be mine in e ry part, 
Nor give me leſs than all your heart; 
When troubles diſcompoſe your breaſt, 
I enter there, a'cheerfut guet? 
My converſe ſhall your cares 2 
The little world chin mall ſmile; 
And then it ſcarce importe a jot, 
* Whether the great world frowns or not. 
And when the cloſing ſcenes prevail, 
* When wealth, Gate; pleaſure, all ſhall fail; 
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| Preſents, with living verdure crown'd : 


| This new diſcover'd: world divide; 


39 
© All that a fooliſh world admires, - 4 
Or Paſſion craves, or Pride inſpires : 
© At that important hour of need, 
© Virtue ſhall prove a friend indeed! 
My hands ſhall ſmooth thy dying bed, 
My arms ſuſtain thy drooping head: 
* And when the painful ſtruggle's o'er, 
© And that vain thing, the world, no more; 
« I'll bear my fav'rite ſon away 


To rapture, and eternal day. 


; & 38. g Viſon VI. Frienaſbip. 

' FRIENDSHIP ! thou ſoft propitious pow'r! 
F Sweet regent of the ſocial b — wer 
Sublime thy joys, nor underſtood 

But by the virtuous and the good! 

Cabal and Riot take thy name, 

But tis a falſe; affected claim; 

In heav'n if love and friendſhip dwell, - 

Can they affociate e er with hell? 

Thou art the ſame thro? change of times, 
Thro' frozen zones, and burning elimes; 
From the equator to the 
The fame kind angel thro* the whole: 
And, ſince thy choice is always free, 

I bleſs thee for thy ſmiles on me. | 

When ſorrows ſwell the tempeſt high, 
Thou, a kind port, art always nigh ; 

For aching hearts a ſov'reign cure, 

Not ſoft nepenthe® half fo ſure! 

And, when returning comforts rife, 
Thou the bright ſun that gilds our ſkies. 


| While theſe ideas warm'd my breaſt, 


My weary eye-lids ſtole to reſt; 
When fancy re-afſum'd the theme, 


And furniſh'd this inftrutive dream. 
I faiFd upon a ſtormy 


ſea 

(Thouſands embark'd alike with me); 

My ſkiff was ſmall, and weak beſide, 

Not built, methought, to ſem the tide. 

The winds along the furges fweep, 

The wrecks lie ſeatter'd thro” the deep; 

Aloud the foaming biLows roar, 

Unfriendly rocks forbid the ſhore. 

| While all our-various courſe purſue, 
A fparious iſle ſalutes our view : 

ueens, with tempers diff ring wide, 


Two q 


A river parts their proper claim, 
And Truth its celebrated name. 
One fide a beauteous traſt of 


The ſeaſons temp rate, ſoft, and mild, 
And a kind ſun that al ſmil d. 
Few ftorms moleſt the natives here; 
Cold is the only ill = beans. >: 1.4 
This happy clime, and grateful foil, 
With plenty crowns the lab'rer's toil. 


Here Friendſhip's happy kingdom 
Her realms were fall, her fabſes for. 


. | ® Nepenthe is an kerb which, being infuſed in wine, diſpels grief. It is unknown to the moderns; 
dut ſome believe 
NV. Az 


a kind of opium, and others take it for a ſpecies of butzloſi. 
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A thouſand charms the palace grace, 
A rock of adamant its baſe. 
Tho” thunders roll, and lightnings fly, 
This ſtructure braves th* inclement ſky: 
E*en time, which other piles devours, 
And mocks the pride of human pow'rs, 
Partial to Friendſhip's pile alone, 
Cements the joints, and binds the ſtone; 
Ripens the beauties of the place, 
And calls to life each latent grace. 

Around the throne in order ſtand 

Four Amazons, a truſty band! 
Friends ever faithful to adviſe, 

Or to defend when dangers. riſe. 
Here Fortitude, in coat of mail ; 
There Juſtice lifts her golden ſcale! 
Two hardy chiefs, who perſevere, 
With form ere, and brow ſevere; 
Who ſmile at perils, pains, and death, 
And triumph with their lateſt breath. 

Temp'rance, that comely matron, 's near, 
Guardian of all the virtues here ; 
Adorn'd with ev'ry blooming grace, 
Without one wrinkle in her face. 

But Prudence moſt attrafts the ſight, 
And ſhines pre-eminently bright. 

To view her various thoughts that riſe, 
She holds a mirror to her eyes; 
The mirror, faithful to its charge, 
Reflects the virgin's ſoul in large. 

A Virtue with a ſofter air 
Was handmaid to the regal fair. 

This nymph, indulgent, conſtant, kind, 
Derives from Heav'n her ſpotleſs mind: 
When actions wear a dubious face, 

Puts the beſt meaning on the caſe; 

She ſpreads her arms, and bares her breaſt, 
Takes in the naked and diſtreſs d; 
Prefers the hungry orphan's cries, 

And from her queen obtz.ins ſupplies. 
The maid, who acts this lovely part, 
Graip'd in her hand a bleeding heart. 
Fair Charity, be thou my gueſt, 

And be thy conſtant couch my breaſt, 

But virtues of inferior name 8 
Crowd round the throne with equal claim; 
In loyalty by none ſurpaſs d, 

They hold allegiance to the laſt. 
Not ancient records e er can ſhow 
That one deſerted to the foe. 

The river's other fide diſplay'd 
Alternate plots of flow'rs and ſhade, 
Where poppies ſhone with various hue, 
Where yielding wiliows plenteous grew; 
And humble plants“, by trav'lers thought 
With flow but certain poiſon fraught, 
Beyond theſe ſcenes, the eye deſcried 


A pow'rful realm extended wide; 


Whoſe bound'ries from north-eaſt begun, 
And Rretch'd to meet the ſouth-weſt ſun, 
Here Flatt'ry boaſts deſpotick ſway, 
And baſks in all the warmth of day. 
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Long praQtis'd in Deception's ſchool, 
The tyrant knew the arts to rule; 
Elated with th* imperial robe, 
She plans the conqueſt of the globe 
And, aided by her ſervile trains, ; 
Leads kings, and ſons of kings, in chains. 
Her darling minifter is Pride 
(Who ne'er was known to change his fide) 
A friend to all her intereſts juſt, 
And active to diſcharge his truſt; 
Careſs'd alike by high and low, 
The idol of the belle and beau: 
In ev'ry ſhape he ſhews his ſkill, 
And forms her ſubjects to his will; 
Enters their houſes and their hearts, 
And gains his point before he parts, 
Sure never miniſter was known 
So zealous for his ſor*reign's throne! 
T hree ſiſters, ſimilar in mien, 
Were maids of honour to the queen: 
Who farther favours ſhar'd beſide, 
As daughters of her ſtateſman, Pride. 
The firſt, Conceit, with tow'ring creſt, 
Who look'd with ſcorn upon the reſt ; 
Fond of herſelf, nor leſs, I deem, 
Than ducheſs, in her own eſteem. 
Next Affectation, fair and young, 
With half-form'd accents on her tongue; 
Whoſe antick ſhapes, and various face 
Diſtorted ev'ry native grace. ; 
Then Vanity, a wanton maid, 
Flaunting in brufſels and brocade 
Fantaſtick, frolicſome, and wild, 
With all the trinkets of a child. 
The people, loyal to the queen, 
Wore their attachment in their mien : 
With cheerful heart they homage paid, 
And happieſt he who moſt obey'd. 
While they who ſought their own applauſe, 
Promoted moſt their ſov'reign's cauſe. 
The minds of all were fraught with guile, 
Their manners diſſolute — vile; 
And ev'ry tribe, like Pagans, run 
To kneel before the riſing ſun. 
But now ſome clam'rous ſounds ariſe, 
And all the pleaſing viſion flies. 
Once more I clos'd my eyes to ſleep, 
And gain'd th' imaginary deep; 
Fancy preſided at the helm, 
And ſteer*d me back to Friendſhip's realm. 
But, oh! with horror I relate 
The revolutions of her ſtate; 
The Trojan chief could hardly more 
His Aſiatic tow'rs deplore. 
For Flatt'ry view'd thoſe fairer plains 
With longing eyes, where Friendſhip reigns z 
With envy heard her neighbour's fame, 


And often ſigh'd to gain the ſame, 


At length, by pride and int'reſt fir d, 
To Friendſhip's kingdom ſhe aſpir'd, | lh 


And, now commeneing open foe,” 


She plans in thought ſome mighty blow; 


„ The bumble plant bends down before the touch, as the ſeakitive plant mrinks from the touch; 


and is ſaid, by ſore, to be the Now poiſon of the 
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Draws out her forces on the green, 
And marches to invade the queen. 
The river Truth the hoſts withſtood, 
And roll'd her formidable flood: 
Her current ſtrong, and deep, and clear; 
No fords were found, no fercies near. 
But as the troops approach'd the waves, 
Their fears ſuggeſt a thouſand graves ; 
They all retir*d with haſte extreme, 
And ſhudder'd at the dang'rous ftream. 
Hypocriſy the gulph explores; 
She forms a bridge, and joins the ſhores, 
Thus often art or fraud prevails, 
When military proweſs fails 
The troops an eaſy paſſage find, 
And vict'ry follows cloſe behind. 
Friendſhip with ardour charg'd her foes, 
And now the fight promiſcuous grows ; 
But Flatt'ry threw a poiſon'd dart, 
And pierc'd the empreſs to the heart. 
The virtues all around were ſeen 
To fall in heaps about the queen. 
The tyrant ſtripp'd the mangled fair, 
She wore her ſpoils, aſſum'd her air 
And mounting next the ſuff*rer's throne, 
Claim'd the queen's titles as her own, 
Ah, injur'd maid!” aloud I cried; 
Ah, injur'd maid!” the rocks replied. 
But judge my griefs, and ſhare them too, 
For the ſad tale pertains to you; 
Judge, reader, how ſevere the wound, 
When Friendſhip's foes were mine, I faund; 
When the ſad ſcene of pride and guile 
Was Britain's poor degen rate iſle ! | 
The Amazons, who propp'd the ſtate, 
Haply ſurviv'd the general fate. 
Juſtice to Powis Houſe is fled, 
And Yorke ſuſtains her radiant head. 
The virtue, Fortitude, appears 
In open day at Ligonier's ; 
Illufrious heroine of the ſky, 
Who leads to vanquiſh or to die! 
*Twas ſhe our vet'rans breaſts inſpir'd, 
When Belgia's faithleſs ſons retir'd : 
For Tournay's treach' rons tow'rs can tell 
Britannia's children greatly fell. 
No partial virtue of the plain ! 
She rous'd the lions of the main: 
Hence Vernon's * little, fleet ſucceeds, 
And hence the gen'rous Cornwall + bleeds. 
Hence Grenwille $ glorious !—for ſhe ſmil'd 
On the young hero from a child, 
Tho' in high life ſuch virtues dwell, 
They'll ſuit plebeian breaſts as well. 
Say, that the mighty and the great 
Blaze, like meridian ſuns of — 
Effulgent excellence diſplay, 
Like Hallifax, in floods of day; 
Our leſſer orbs may pour their light, 
Like the mild creſcent of the night. 
The“ pale our beams, and ſmall our ſphere, 
Still we may ſhine ſerene and clear. 


At Porto Bello. 


Let Int'reſt plead, let Norms ariſe, 
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Give to the judge the ſcarlet gown, ' 
To martial ſouls the civic crown: i 
What then? Is merit theirs alone? 
Have we no worth to call our own? 
Shall we not vindicate'our part, 


| In the firm breaſt and _—_ heart? 


Reader, theſe virtues may be thine, 

Tho? in ſuperior life they ſhine. 

I can't diſcharge great Hardwicke's truſt. 

True——but my ſoul may ſtill be juſt; 

And tho' I can't the ſtate defend, 

I'll draw the ſword to ſerve my friend, 
Two golden virtues are behind, 

Of u to the mind; 

Prudence, to point out Wiſdom's way, 

Or to reclaim us when we ſtray; ; 

Temp'rance, to guard the youthful heart, 

When Vice and Folly throw the dart: 

Each virtue, let the world agree, 

Daily reſides with you and me. | 

And, when our ſouls in friendſhip joĩa, 

We'll deem the focial bond divine; 

Thro' ev'ry ſcene maintain our truſt, 

Nor e'*er be timid or unjuſt. 

That breaſt, where Honour builds his chrome, 

That breaſt, which Virtue calls her own, 

Nor Int'reſt warps, nor Fear appals, 

When Danger frowns, or Lucre 

No ! the true friend collected ſtands, 

Fearleſs his heart, and pure his hands : 


Te 


He dares be honeſt, tho” he dies! 
—— ——̃ —„— 
. Vifon VII. Marriage. Inſcribe4 
$ 39. if 2 Inſe 1 


FAIREST, this viſion is thy due; 

I form'd th* inftruftive plan for you, 
Slight not the rules of thoughtful age, 
Your welfare actuates — page n 
But ponder well my ſacred theme, 

And tremble while you read my dream. 
Thoſe awful words, * Till death do part,” 

May well alarm the youthful heart: 

No after-thought, when once a wife, 

The die is caſt, and caſt for life; 

Yet thouſands venture ev'ry day, 

As ſome baſe paſſion leads the way. 

Pert Silvia talks of wedlock ſcenes, 

Tho? hardly enter'd on her teens; 

Smiles on her whining ſpark, and hears 

The ſugar'd ſpeech with raptur d ears; 

Impatient of a parent's rule, | 

She leaves her fire, and weds a fool. 

Want enters at the guardleſs door, 

And Love is fled, to come no more. 1 
Some few there are of ſordid mould, 

Who barter youth and bloom for gold _ 

Careleſs with what or whom they mate, 

Their ruling paſſion 's all for ſtate. 

But Hymen, gen'rous, juſt, and kind, 

Abhors the mercenary mind : a. "4 


+ Againſt the combined fleets of France and Speis. 
2 Died in a later engagement with the French fleet. 4 | 


Such 


nan 
Such rehels groan beneath his rod, 
For Hymen.''s a vindictive god: 
Be joyleſs ev'ry night, he ſaid; 
And barren be their nuptial bed!“ 
Attend, my fair, to wiſdom's voice; 
A better, fate ſhall crown thy choice, — 
married life, to ſpeak the beſt, 
s all a lottery confeſs'd : 
Yet, if my fair one will be wiſe, 
I will inſure my girl a prize, 
Tho” not a prize to match thy worth; 
Perhaps thy equa]'s not on earth 
"Tis an important point, to know 
There's no perfection here below, 
Man's an odd compound, after all, 
And ever has been ſince the fall. 
Say, that he loves you from his ſoul, 
Stil man is proud, nor brooks controul; 
And, tho' a ſlave in love's ſoft ſchool, 
In wedlock claims his right to rule. 
The beſt, in ſhort, has faults about him; 
If few thoſe faults, you muſt not flout him, 
With ſome, indeed, you can't diſpenſe, 
As want of temper and of ſenſe : 
or when the ſun deſerts the ſkies, 
"And the dull winter evenings riſe, 
Then for a huſband's ſocial power, 
To form the calm, converſive hour, 
The treaſures of thy breaſt explore, 
From that rich mine to draw the are 
Fondly each gen'rous thought refine, 
And give thy native gold to ſhine 
Shew thee, as really thou art, 
Tho! fair, yet fairer ſtill at heart. 
Say, when life's purple bloſſoms fade, 
As ſoon they muſt, thou charming maid ! 
When in thy cheek the roſes die, 
And ficknets clouds that brilliant eye; 
Say, when or age or pains invade, 
And thoſe dear limbs ſhall call for aid; 
Tf thou art fetter'd to a fool, - 
Shall not his tranſient paſſion cool? | 
And, when thy health and beauty end, 
Shall thy weak mate perſiſt a friend? 
But to a man of ſenſe, my dear, 
E'en then thou lovely ſhalt appear ; 


He'll ſhare the griefs that wound thy heart, 


And, weeping, claim the larger part: 
Tho' bran, 12.6 that beauteous face, 
He'll prize the pearl beyond its caſe. 

. In wedlock when the ſexes meet, 
Friendſhip is only then complete. 
© Bleſs'd ſtate ! where ſouls each other draw, 
s Where love is li and law 
The choiceſt bleſſing found below, 

That man can wiſh, or Heav'n beſtow ! 
Truſt me, theſe raptures are divine, 

For lovely Chloe once was mine ! 

Nor fear the varniſh of my ſtyle; 

Tho' poet, I'm eftrang'd to guile. 

Ab, me! my faithful lips impart 

The —— language of my heart! 

When bards extol their patrons high, 
Perhaps tis gold extorts the lye ; 
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Perhaps the poor reward of bread—. 
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But who burns incenſe to the dead? 

He, whom a fond affection draws, 

Careleſs of cenſure or applauſe; 

Whaſe ſoul is upright and ſincere, 

With nought to wiſh, and nought to fear, 
Now to my viſionary ſcheme 

Attend, and profit by my dream. 
Amidſt the ſlumbers of the night, 

A ſtately temple roſe to fight ; 

And ancient as the human race, 

If Nature's purpoſes you trace : 

This fane, by all the wiſe rever'd, 

To wedlock's pow'rful god was rear'd. 

Hard by I ſaw a graceful ſage, 

His locks were froſted o'er by age 


| His garb was plain, his mind ſerene, 


And wiſdom dignified his mien. 
With curious ſearch his name I ſought, 
And found twas Hymen's fav'rite, Thought, 
Apace the giddy crowds advance, 
And a lewd ſatyr led the dance. 
I griev'd to ſee whole thouſands run, 
For, oh ! what thouſands were undone ! 
The ſage, when theſe mad troops he ſpied, 
In pity flew to join their ſide ; * 
The diſconcerted pairs began 
To rail againſt him to a man; 
Vow'd they were ſtrangers to his name, 
Nor knew from whence the dotard came. 
But mark the ſequel for this truth 
Highly concerns impetuous youth. 
Long ere the honey-moon could wane, 
Perdition ſeiz'd on ev'ry twain ; 
At ev'ry houſe, and all day long, 
e plied her {ſcorpion thong: 
Diſguſt was there with frowning mien, 


| And ev'ry wayward child of Spleen. 


Hymen approach'd his awful fane, 
Attended by a numerous train. 
Love, with each ſoft and nameleſs grace, 
Was firſt in favour and in place: 
Then came the god, with ſolemn gate, 
Whoſe ev'ry word was big with fat 
His hand a flaming taper bore, 


. 


ate; 


That ſacred ſymbol, fam'd of yore, 


Virtue, adorn'd with ev'ry charm, 
Suſtain'd the god's incumbent arm; 
Beauty improv'd the glowing ſcene 
With all the roſes of eighteen ; 
Youth led the gaily ſmiling fair, 
His purple pinions wav'd in air; 
Wealth, a cloſe hunks, walk d hobbling nigh, 
With vulture-claw and eagle- eye, 
Who threeſcore years had Gen, or more 
('Tis ſaid his coat had ſeen a ſcore) ; 
Proud was the wretch, tho clad in rags, 
Preſuming much upon his bags. 

A female next her arts diſplay'd, 
_ * can 8 0 Wy maid 4 2 ö 

rut me, ogarth tho t ame), 
'Twould poſe thy ſkill 4 the ſame 3 
And yet thy mimick pow'r is more 
Than ever painter's was before. 
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Now ſhe was fair as cygnet's down, 
Now, as Mat Prior's Emma, brown ; 
And, changing as the changing flow'r, 
Her dreſs ſhe varied ev'ry hour. 
Twas Fancy, child !—you know the fair 
Who pins your gown, and ſets your hair. 
Lo! the god moynts his throne af ſtate, 
And fits the arbiter of fate ; 
His head with radiant glories dreſs'd, 
Gently reclin'd on Virtue's breaſt. 
Love took his ſtation on the right; 
His quiver beam'd with golden light: 
Beauty uſurp'd the ſecond place, 
Ambitious of diſtiaguiſh'd grace; 
She clajm'd this ceremonial joy, 
Becauſe related to the boy; 
Said it was hers to point his dart, 
And ſpeed its paſſage to the heart ; 
While on the god's inferior hand 
Fancy and Wealth obtain'd their ſtand.” 
And now the hallow'd rites proceed, 
And now a thouſand heart-ſtrings bleed. 
I ſaw a blooming, trembling bride, 
A toothleſs lover join'd her fide ; 
Averſe ſhe turn'd her weeping face, 
And ſhudder'd at the cold embrace. 
But various baits their force impart z 
Thus titles lie at Celia's heart. 
A paſſion much too foul to name 
Coſts ſupercilious prudes their fame: 
Prudes wed to publicans and ſinners, 
The hungry poet weds for dinners. 
The god with frown indignant view'd 
The rabble covetous or lewd ; 
By ev'ry vice his altar ſtain'd, 


By ev'ry fool his rites prophan'd : 
When * of Wealth aloud, 
Affirming Wealth debauch'd the crowd; 


Drew up in form his heavy charge, 
Deſiring to be heard at large, 
The god conſents, the throng divide, 
The young eſpous d the plaintiff's ſide ; 
The old declar'd for the defendant, 
For age is money's ſworn attendant. 
Love ſaid, that wedlock was deſign d 
By gracious Heav'n to match the mind; 
0 py the tender and the juſt, 
And his the * ted truſt: 
That Wealth had play'd a knaviſh part, 
And taught the tongue to wrong the heart. 
But what avails the faithleſs voice? 
The injur'd heart diſdains the choice, 
Wealth ſtraight replied, that Love was blind, 
And talk'd at random of the mind: 
That killing eyes, and bleeding hearts, 
And all th“ artillery of darts 
Were long ago exploded fancies, 
And laugh'd at even in romances. 
Poets indeed ſtyle love a treat, 
Pp, s for want of better meat: 
And love tw ht be delicious fare, 
Could we, like poets, live on air. 
ut grant that angels feaſt on love 
Thoſy purer offences abore) . 
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| Yet Albion's ſons, he underſtood, . 


* 


a 


Preferr d a more ſubſtantial food. 7 
Thus while with gibes he dreſs'd his cauſe, © 
His grey admirers hemm'd applauſe. 
With omiig conqueſt pert and proud, 
Wealth ſhook his ſides, and chuekled loud 3 
When Fortune, to reſtrain his pride, 
And fond to favour Love beſide, 
Op'ning the miſer's tape-tied veſt, _ 
Diſclos'd the cares which ſtung his breaſt z 
Wealth ſtood abaſh'd at his diſgrace, 
And a deep crimſon fluſh'd his face. 

Love ſweetly fimper'd at the fight ; 
His gay adherents laugh'd outright. 
The god, tho' grave his temper, ſmil'd, 
For Hymen dearly priz'd the child. 
But he who triumphs o'er his brother 
In turn is laugh'd at by another. 
Such cruel ſcores we often fhnd 
Repaid the criminal in kind : 


| For Poverty, that famiſh'd fiend! 


Ambitious of a wealthy friend, 
Advanc'd into the miſer's place, 
And ſtar'd the ſtripling in the face; 
Whoſe lips grew pale, and cold as clay a 
I thought the chit would ſwoon away. 
The god was ſtudious to employ 
His eares to aid the vanquiſh'd boyz 
And therefore iſſued his decree, | 
That the two parties ſtraight agree: 
When both obey'd the god's commands, 
And Love and Riches join'd their hands. 
What wond'rons change in each was wrought, 
Believe me, fair, ſurpaſſes thought. 
If Love had' many charms before, 
He now had charms ten thouſand more: 
If Wealth had ſerpents in his breaſt, 
They now were dead, or lull'd to reſt. 
Beauty, that vain, affected thing, 
Who join'd the hymeneal ring, 
Approach'd with round unthinking face, 
And thus the trifler ſtates her caſe. 
She ſaid that Love's complaints, twas known, 
Exactly tallied with her own; 
That Wealth had learn'd the felon's arts, 
And robb'd her of a thouſand hearts; 
Deſiring judgment againſt Wealth, 
For fal ſehood, perjury, and ſtealth : 
All which ſhe could on oath depoſe, 
And hop'd the court would ſlit his noſe. 
But Hymen, when he heard her name, 
Call'd her an interloping dame; 
Look'd thro* the crowd with angry ſtate, 
And blam'd the porter at the gate, 
For giving entrance to the fair, 
When ſhe was ne eſſential there. | 
To fink this haughty tyrant's pride, - 
He order'd Fancy to preſide. | 


* 


I | Hence, when debates on beauty riſe, 


And each bright fair diſputes the prize, 
To Fancy's court we ſtraight apply, 
And wait the ſentence of her eye; 
In Beauty's realms ſne holds the ſeals, 
And her awards preclude appeals ; | 


44 
$ 40. Fifor VIII. Life. 
E T not the young my pts ſhun ; 
Who ſlight good counſels are undone. 
Your poet ſung of love's delights, 
Of halcyon days and joyous nights; 
To the gay fancy lovely themes; 
And fain I'd hope they're more than dreams. 
But, if you pleaſe, before we part, 
Fd a language to your heart, 
We'll talk of Life, tho' much I fear 
Tn ungrateful tale will wound your ear. 


You hardly ſanguine thoughts too high, 
I 


And hardly know the reaſon why: 
But fay Life's tree bears golden fruit, 
Some canker ſhall corrode the root; 
Some unexpected ſtorm ſhall riſe, 

Or ſcorching ſuns, or chilling ſkies ; 
And (if experienc'd truths avail) 
All your autumnal hopes ſhall fail. 

But, poet, whence ſuch wide extremes? 
© Well may you ſtyle your labuurs dreams, 
© A ſon of ſorrow thou, I ween, a 
4 Whoſe Viſions are the brats of Spleen. 
Is bliſs a vague, unmeaning name? — 
© Speak then the paſſions uſe or aim : 
Why rage defires without controul, 
And rouſe ſuch whirlwinds in the ſoul ? 
Why Hope erects her tow'ring creſt, 
© And laughs and riots in the breaſt ? 
© Think not my weaker brain turns round; 
© Think not I tread on fairy ground ; 
Think not your pulſe alone beats true 
© Mine makes as healthful muſick too. 
© Our joys, when Life's ſoft ſpring we trace, 
Put forth their early buds apace. 
© See the bloom loads the tender ſhoot, 
© The bloom conceals the future fruit. 
© Yes, manbood's warm meridian ſun 
© Shall ripen what in ſpring begun. 
® Thus infant roſes, ere they blow, 

In germinating cluſters grow; 

And only wait the ſummer's ray, 

© To burſt and bloſſom to the day.“ 
What faid the gay, unthinking boy ?— 

Methovght Hilario talk'd of joy! 

Tell, if thou canſt, whence joys ariſe, 

Or what thoſe mighty joys you prize. 

You'll find (and truſt ſuperior years) 

The vale of life a vale of tears. 

Could wiſdom teach where joys abound, 

Or riches purchaſe them when found, 

Would ſcepter'd Solomon complain, 

That all was fleeting, falſe, and vain ? 

Yer ſcepter*d Solomon could fay, 

Returning clouds obſcur d his day. 

Thoſe maxims, which the preacher drew, 

The royal ſage experienc'd true. 

He knew the various ills that wait 

Our infant and meridian ſtate ; 

That 22 our earlieſt thoughts engage, 

And diff rent toys maturer age ; 

That grief at ev'ry Rage appears, 

But diff rent griefs at diff rent years; 

That vanity is ſeen, in part, 

Inſciib'd on e ry human heart; 
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In the child's breaſt the ſpark began, 

Grows with his growth, and glares in man. 

But when in life we journey late, 

If follies die, do griefs abate ?— 

Ah! what is life at fourſcore years? [and tears! 

One dark, rough road, of ſighs, groans, pains, 
Perhaps you'll think I act the fame, 

As a ſly ſharper plays his game: 

You triumph ev'ry deal that's paſt, 

He's ſure to triumph at the af; 

Who often wins ſome thouſands more 

Than twice the ſums you won before, 


| But I'm a loſer, with the reſt ; 


For life is all a deal, at beſt ; 
Where not the prize of wealth or fame 
Repays the trouble of the game— 
(A truth no winner e'er denied, 
An hour before that winner died}. 
Not that with me theſe prizes ſhine, 
For neither fame nor wealth are mine, 
My cards, a weak plebeian band, 
With ſcarce an honour in my hand ! 
And, fince my trumps are very few, 
What have I more to boaſt than you? 
Nor am I gainer by your fall ; | 
That harlot, Fortune, bubbles all! 
Tis truth (receive it ill or well) 


"| "Tis melancholy truth I tell. 


Why ſhould the preacher take your pence, 
And ſmother truth to flatter ſenſe ? 

I'm ſure phyſicians have no merit, 

Who kill thro' lenity of ſpirit. 

That life's a game, divines confeſs ; - 
This ſays at cards, and that at cheſs : 
But, if our views be center'd here, 

"Tis all a loſing game, I fear. 

Sailors, you know, when wars obtain, 

And hoſtile veſſels crowd the main, 

If they diſcover from afar 

A bark as diſtant as a ſtar, 

Hold the perſpective to their eyes, 

To learn its colours, ſtrength, and ſize; 


And, when this ſecret once they know, 


Make ready to receive the foe. 
Let you and I from failors learn 
Important truths of like concern. 
I clos'd the day, as cuſtom Jed, 
With reading, till the time of bed; 
Where Fancy, at the midnight hour, 
Again diſplay'd her magick pow'r— 
For know, that Fancy, like a ſprite, 
refers the ſilent ſcenes of night). 
She lodg'd me in a neighb'ring wood, 
No matter where the thicket ſtood ; 
The Genius of the place was nigh, 
And held two pictures to my eye. 
The curious painter had portray'd 
Life in each juſt and genuine ſhade. 
They, who have only known its dawn, 


| May think theſe lines too deeply drawn; 


But riper years, I fear, will ſhew 
The wiſer artiſts Ns too true. | 
One piece preſents a rueful wild, 


| Where not a ſummer s ſun had ſmil'd ; 
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The road with thorns is cover'd wide, 
And Grief ſits weeping by the ſide ; 
Her tears with conſtant tenor flow, 
And form a mournful lake below ; 
Whoſe ſilent waters, dark and deep, 
Thro' all the gloomy valley creep. 

Paſſions that flatter, or that ſlay, 

Are beaſts that fawn, or birds that prey. 
Here Vice aſſumes the ſerpent's ſhape ; 
There Folly perſonates the ape: 

Here Av'rice gripes with harpy's claws; 
There Malice grins with tiger's jaws ; 
While ſons of Miſchief, Art and Guile, 
Are alligators of the Nile. 

E'en Pleaſure acts a treach'rous part, 
She charms the ſenſe, but ſtings the heart. 
And when ſhe gulls us of our wealth, 

Or that ſuperior pearl, our health, 
Reſtores us nought but pains and woe, 
And drowns us in the lake below. 

There a commiſſion'd angel ftands, 

With deſolation in his hands! 

He ſends the all- devouring flame, 

And cities hardly boaſt a name: 

Or wings the peſtilential blaſt, 

And, lo! ten thouſands breathe their laſt, 
He (peaks—obedient tempeſts roar, 

And guilty nations are no more: 
He ſpeaks—the fury, Diſcord, raves, 
And ſweeps whole armies to their graves ; 
Or Famine lifts her mildew'd hand, 

And Hunger howls thro? all the land. 

© Oh! what a wretch is man! I cried; 
© Expos'd to death on ev'ry fide ! 
And ſure as born to be undone 
© By evils which he cannot ſhun ! 
© Beſides a thouſand baits to ſin, _ 
© A thouſand traitors lodg'd within! 
© For, ſoon as Vice aſſaults the heart, 
© The rebels take the dzmon's part.” 

I igh, my aching boſom bleeds ; 
When ſtraight the milder plan ſueceds: 
The lake of tears, the dreary ſhore, 
The fame as in the piece before. 

But gleams of light are here N 
To cheer the eye, and gild the ſhade : 
Affliction ſpeaks a ſofter ſtyle, 

And Diſappointment wears a ſmile, 

A group of virtues bloſſom near ; 

Their roots improve by ev'ry tear. 

Here Patience, gentle maid! is ni 
To calm the ſtorm, and wipe the eye; 
Hope acts the kind phyfician's part, 

And warms the ſolitary heart: 

Religion nobler comfort brings, 
Diſarms our griefs, or blunts their ſtings ; 
Points out the balance on the whole, 

And Heav'n rewards the ſtruggling ſoul. 

But, while theſe raptures I purſue, 
The Genius ſuddenly withdrew. 


: —— i. ———— — 
& 41. Viſon the lat. Death. 
Tis thought my viſions are too grave *; 
A proof I'm no deſigning knave. 
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I had devis'd quite diff rent tales; 

Had join'd the laughing, low buffoon, 
And ſcribbled ſatire and lampoon 

Or ſtirr'd each ſource of ſoft deſire, 
And fann'd the coals of wanton fires 


| Then had my paltry viſions ſold, 


Yes, all my dreams hadturn'd to gold 
Had prov'd the darlings of the town, 
And Ia poet of renown! 11 

Let not my awful theme ſurpriſe ʒ 

Let no unmanly fears ariſe. 

I wear no melancholy hue, 

No wreaths of cypreſs or of yew. 

The ſhroud, the coffin, pall, or hearſe, 
Shall ne'er deform my ſofter verſe. 

Let me conſign the fun'ral plume, - 
The herald's paint, the ſculptur'd tomb, 
And all the ſolemn farce of graves, 

To undertakers and their ſlaves, 

You know, that moral writers ſay 
The world 's a ſtage, and life a plays 
That, in this drama to ſucceed, 
Requires much thought and toil indeed l 
There ſtill remains one labour more, 
Perhaps a greater than before. 

Indulge the ſearch, and you ſhall find 
The harder taſk is ſtill behind: 


That harder taſk, to quit the ſtage 


In early youth, or riper age; f 

To leave the company and place 

With firmneſs, dignity, we grace. 
Come, then, the cloſing ſcenes ſurvey ; 

"Tis the laſt act which crowns the play. 

Do well this grand decifive part, | 

And gain the plaudit of your heart. 


” 
4 
— 


Few greatly live in Wiſdom's eye 


But, oh l how few who greatly die! 
Who, when their days approach an end, 
Can meet the foe, as friend meets friend. 
Inſtructive heroes! tell us whence 
Your noble ſcorn of fleſh and ſenſe l 
You from all we prize ſo dear, 


| Nor drop one ſoft, reluctant tear: 


Part from thoſe tender joys of life, 

The friend, the parent, child, and wife. N 
Death's black and ſtormy gulph you brave, 
And ride exulting on the wave; . 
Deem thrones but trifles all - no more 
Nor ſend one wiſhful look to ſhore. 


For. forei $, and lands unknown, + 
Thus the — ailor leaves his on; 2 
Obedient to the riſing gale, 8 


Unmoors his bark, and ſpreads his ſail; 
Defies the ocean and the wind, 

Nor mourns the joys he leaves behind. ; 
Is Death a pow'rful monarch ? True 
Perhaps you Tread the tyrant too ! FA 
Fear, like a fog, precludes the light, 
Or ſwells the object to the ſigt. 


Attend my viſionary page 
And I'll diſarm the tyrant's rage. 


Come, let this ghaſtly form ap 
He's not fo terrible when 2 | 


® See the Monthly Review of new books, for February, 1751s 


Diſtance | 
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Diſtance deludes th* unwary eye, 
So clouds ſeem monſters in the ſky : 
Hold frequent converſe with him now, 
He'll daily wear a milder brow. 
Why is my theme with terror fraught ? 
Becauſe you ſhun the frequent thought. 
Say, when the captive pard is nigh, 
Whence thy pale cheek and frighted eye? 
Say, why diſmay'd thy manly breaſt, 
When the grim lion ſhakes his creſt ? 
Becauſe theſe ſavage fights are new; 
No keeper ſhudders at the view : 
| Keepers, accuſtom'd to the ſcene, 
Approach the dens with look ferene ! 
Fearleſs their grifly charge explore, 
And ſmile to hear the tyrants roar. 
Aye but to die! to bid adieu! 
An everlaſting farewell too 
Farewell to ev'ry joy around! 
© Oh! the heart ſickens at the ſound.” 
Stay, ſtripling—thou art poorly taught 
Joy, didft thou fay ? diſcard the thought. 
Joys are a rich celeſtial fruit, 
And ſcorn a ſublunary root : 
What wears the face of joy below, 
Is often found but ſplendid woe. - 
Joys here, like unſubſtantial fame, 
Are nothings with a pompous name; 
Or elſe, like comets in the fphere, 
Shine with deſtruction in their rear. 
Paſſions, like clouds, obſcure the fight, 
Hence mortals ſeldom judge aright. 
The world's a harſh unfruitful ſoil, 
Yet ſtill we hope, and ſtill we toil; 
Deceive ourſelyes with wond' rous art, 
And diſappointment wrings the heart. 
Thus when a miſt collefts around, 
And hovers o'er a barren ground, 
The deluded trav' ler ſpies 
Imagin'd trees and ſtructures riſe ; 
But, when the ſhrouded ſun is clear, 
The deſart and the rocks appear. 
Abh. but when youthful blood runs high, 
© Sure tis a dreadful thing to die! 
«© To die! and what exalts the gloom, 
© Im told that man ſurvives the tomb 
O] can the learned prelate find 
© What future ſcenes await the mind? 
Where wings the foul, diſlodg'd from clay? 
Some courteous angel point the way 
© That unknown ſomewhere in the ſkies, 
© Say, where that unknown ſumewhere'lies ; 
© And kindly prove, when life is o'er, 
That pains and ſorrows are no more: 
For doubtleſs dying is a curſe, 
© If preſent ills be chang'd for worſe.” 
Huſh, my young friend, forego the theme, 
And liſten to your poet's dream. | 
Ere while 1 took an ev'ning walk, 
Honorio + mn in ſocial _ ; 
Along the lawns the zephyrs ſweep, 
Each Sadr wind was lull'd afleep, 
The ſky, all beauteous to bebold, 
Was ſtreak d with azure, green, and gold; | 


—— 
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But, tho* ſerenely ſoft and fair, 
Fever hung — in the air; 
Then ſettled on Honorio's breaſt, 
Which ſhudder'd at the fatal gueſt. 
No drugs the kindly wiſh fulfil, 
Diſeaſe eludes the doRor's ſkill : 
The poiſon ſpreads through all the frame, 
Ferments, and kindles into flame. 
From fide to fide Honorio turns, 
And now with thirſt infatiate burns: 
His eyes reſign their wonted grace, 
Thoſe friendly lamps expire apace ! 
The brain 's an Vſeleſs organ grown, 
And reaſon tumbled from his throne. 
But, while the purple ſurges glow, 
The currents thicken as they flow : 
"The blood in ev ry diſtant part 
Stagnates, and diſappoints the heart; 
Defrauded of its crimſon tote, | 
The vital engine plays no more. 
' Honorio dead, the fun'ral bell 
Call'd ev'ry friend to bid farewell. 
I join'd the melancholy bier, 
And dropp'd the unavailing tear. | 

Theclock ſtruck twelve—when nature ſought 
Repofe from all the pangs of thought; | 
And, while my limbs were ſunk to reft, 

A viſion ſooth'd my troubled breaft. 

I dream'd the ſpectre, Death, appear'd! 

I dream'd his hollow voice I heard! 

Methought th' imperial tyrant wore 

A ftate no prince afſum'd before: 

All naturefetch'd a gen'ral groan, 

And lay expiring round his throne. 

I gaz'd—when . f. aroſe to ſig 

of night. 

He ſhuffled with unequal pace, 

And conſcious ſhame deform'd his face, 

With jealous leer he ſquinted round, 

Or fix'd his eyes upon the ground. 

From hell this frightful monſter came, 

Sin was his fire, and Guilt his name. 

This fury, with officious care, 

Waited around the fov'reign's chair; 
In robes of terror dreſs'd the king, 
And arm'd him with a baneful ſting ; 
Gave fierceneis to the tyrant's eye, 
And hung the ſword upon his thigh, 
Diſeaſes next, a hideous crowd! © 
Proclaim'd their maſter's empire loud; 
And all, obedient to his will, e ly 

Flew in commiſſion'd troops to kill. 

A riſing whirlwind ſhakes the poles, 
And lightning glares, and thunder rolls. 
The monarch and his train prepare 
To range the foul tempeſtuous air, 

Straight to his ſhoulders he applies 

Two pinions of enormous ſize ! 

Methought I ſaw the ghaſtly form gore 
Stretch bis black wings, and mount the ſtorm : 
When Fancy's airy horſe I ſtrode, 

And join'd the army on the road. 

As the grim conq'ror urge d his way, 


* 


| He ſeatter d terror and diſmay, 


Thouſands, 
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Thouſands a penſive aſpe& wore, N truth Britannia lately felt, 
Thouſands who ſneer'd at death before. And trembled to her centre 
Life's records riſe on per bes | Could ableſt ſtateſmen ward the blow, 
And Conſcience ſpreads thoſe volumes wide; | Would Granville own this common foe 7 
W hich faithful regiſters were brought For greater talents ne'er were known n 
By pale-eyed Fear and buſy Thought. To grace the fav'rite of a throne. | 
Thoſe faults which artful men conceal Could genius fave—wit, learning, fire 
Stand here engrav'd with pen of ſteel, Tell me, would Cheſterfield expire ? 
By Conſcience, that impartial ſcribe! | Say, would his glorious ſun decline, 
Whole honelt palm diſdains a bribe; And ſet like your pale ſtar or mine ? 
Their actions all like critics view, _- Could ev'ry virtue of the ſky — 
And all like faithful critics too. I Would Herring t, Butler 1, Secker ||, die? 
As Guilt had ſtain'd life's various ſtage, Why this addreſs to peerage all ?— 
What tears of blood bedew'd the page! Untitled Allen's virtues call 
All ſhudder'd at the black account, It Allen's worth demands a place, 
And ſcarce beliey'd the vaſt amount! Lords, with your leave, tis no diſgrace, . 
All vow'd a ſudden change of heart, Though high your ranks in heralds rolls, 
Would Death relent, and ſheathe his dart. Know, Virtue too ennobles ſouls. . 
But, when the awful foe withdrew, By her that private man s renown'd, 
All to their follies fled anew. Who pours a thouſand bleſſings round. 
So when a wolf, who ſcours at large, While Allen takes Affliction's part, 
Springs on the ſhepherd's fleecy charge, And draws out all bis gen rous heart, 
The flock in wild diſorder fly, | Anxious to ſeize the fleeting day, 
And caſt behind a frequent eye z | Left un:mprov'd it ſteals away; 
t But, when the victim's borne away, | While thus he walks, with jealous ſtrife, . 
| They ruſh to paſture and to play. [ Thro' goodneſs, as he walks through life z ; 
Indulge my dream, and let my pen Shall not I mark his radiant path ?— ks 
Paint thoſe unmeaning creatures, men. | Riſe Muſe, and ſing the Man of Bath / 
Carus, with pain and fickneſs worn, Publiſh abroad, could goodneſs ſave, 
Chides the low night, and fighs for morn, + | Allen would diſappoint the 2 ; 
Soon as he eb 4 eaſtern rayy Tranſlated to the heav nl , 
He mourns the quick return of. day Like Enoch, when his walk was o'er, 
Hourly laments protraſted breath, Nor Beauty's pow'srful pleas reſtrain 
And courts the healing hand of death. Her pleas are trifling, weak, and vain; 


Verres, oppreſs'd with guilt and ſhame, For women pierce with ſhrieks the air, 
Shipwreck'd in fortune, health, and fame, | Smite their bare breaſts, and rend their hair; 


Pines for his dark ſepulebral bed, All have a doleful tale to tell, 

To mingle with th unheeded dead. | How friends, ſons, daughters, huſbands fell! 
With fourſcore n Natho bende, Alas! is life our fav'rite theme 1 

A burden to himſelf and friend [is all a vain or painful dream: 

And with impatience ſeems to wait A dream which fools or cowards prize, 

The friendly hand of ling'ring Fate. But ſighted by the brave or wiſe, 

8o hirelings wiſh their labour done, [Who lives, for others ills muſt groan, 

And often eye the weſtern ſun. l | Or bleed for ſogrows of his own; 
The monarch hears their various grief, Muſt journey on with weeping eye, 

Deſcends, and brings the wiſh' d relief. Ihen pant, fink, agonize, and die. ' 

On Death with wild ſurprize. they ftar'd, And ſhalla man arraign the ſkies, =» 

All ſeem'd averſe} all unprepar'd | . © Becauſe man lives, and mourns, and dies? 
As torrents ſweep with rapid force, | © Impatient reptile l Reaſon.cried; _ ' 

The grave's pale chieFpurſued his courſe, Arraign thy paſſion and thy pride: 

No human pow'r can or withſtand, ' © Retire, and commune with thy heart; 

Or ſhun, the conqueſts of his hand. | * Aſk, whencethou cam ſt, and what thou art? 


Explore thy body and thy mind, 
© Thy ſtation too, why here aflign'd. 


Oh! could the prince of upright mind, 
ide, © The ſearch ſhall teach thee life to prize, 


And as a guardian angel kind, 
With ev'ry heart-felt worth beſide, 


Turn the keen ſhaft of Death aſide, I And make thee grateful, good, and wiſe. 
When would the brave Auguſtus join 6 ww do you roam to foreign climes, 
The aſhes of his ſacred line | To ſtudy nations, modes, and times; 


* Wh 


But Death maintains no partial war, . 
He mocks a ſultan. or a czar : . 
He lays his iron hand on all 


A ſcience often dearly bought, 


And often what avails you nought 2 
| © Go, man, and act a wiſer part, 


Ves, kings, and ſons of kings, muſt fall ! Study the ſcience of your heart: ; 
® Referring to the death of his late Royal Highneſs Frederick Priace of Wales. h 
4 } Biſhop of Oxford. 
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f Archbiſhop of Canterbury. T Late Biſhop of Durham. 
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This home philoſophy, you know, 
Was priz d ſome thouſand years ago *, 
Then why abroad a frequent gueſt? 
Why ſuch a ſtranger to your breaft ? 
Why turn ſo many volumes o'er, 
Till Dodfley can ſupply no more? 
© Net all the volumes on thy ſhelf 
Are worth that ſingle volume, ſelf : 
© For who this ſacred book declines, 
Howe er in other arts he ſhines, 
* Tho' ſmit with Pindar's noble rage, 
Or vers'd in Tully's manly page, 
® Tho' deeply read in Plato's ſchool, 
4 With all his knowledge is a fool. 

© Proclaim the truth Say, what is man? 
His body from the duſt began; 
And, when a few ſhort years are o'er, 
The crumbling fabrick is no more. 

* But whence the ſoul? From heav'n it 
O prize this intellectual flame! ſcame! 
© This nobler ſelf with rapture ſcan; 
* *Tis mind alone which makes the man, 
* Truſt me, there s not a joy on earth, 
© But from the ſoul derives its birth. 
© Atk the young rake (he'll anſwer right) 
© Who treats by day, and drinks by night, 
What makes his entertainments ſhine, 
What gives the reliſh to his wine; 
© He'll tell thee (if he ſcorns the beaſt) 
© That ſocial pleaſures form the feaſt. 
© The charms of beauty too ſhall cloy, 
© Unleſs the ſoul exalts the joy. ry 
The mind muſt animate the face, 
Or cold and taſteleſs ev'ry grace. 


What l muſt the ſoul her pow'rs diſpenſe, | 


© To raiſe and ſwell the joys of ſenſe ? 

© Know, too, the joys of ſenſe controul 

* And clog the motions of the ſoul : 

* Forbid her pinions to aſpire, | 

© Damp and impair her native fire; 
And ſure as ſenſe (that tyrant !) reigns, 
© She holds the empreſs, Soul, in chains. 
Inglorious bondage to the mind, 

0 Eee ſublime, _ unconfin'd ! 
6 's independent, fair, t, 
And juſtly claims a large a 2 
She aſks no borrow'd aids to ſhine, 

© She boaſts within a golden mine; 

© But, like the treaſures of Peru, 

Her wealth lies deep and far from view. 
Say, ſhall the man who knows her worth, 
© Debaſe her dignity and birth ? 

Or cer repine at Heav'n's decree, 

* Who kindly gave her leaveto be ? 
Call'd her from nothing into day, 

© And built her tenement of clay. 

Hear and accept me for your guide 

© (Reaſon ſhall ne'er deſert your fide) : 
Who liſtens to my wiſer voice, 

Can't but applaud his Maker's choice; 
© Pleas'd with that firſt and ſov'reign cauſe, 
* Pleas'd with unerring Wiſdom's laws; 
Secure, ſince ſov'reign goodneſs reigns ; 
Secure, fince ſoy*reign pow'r obtains, 


'* © Know thyſelf; a celebrated ſaying of Chilo, one of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece» 
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| © Shall reaſon then direct thy ſail, 
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3 With curious eyes review thy frame; 
This ſcience ſhall direct thy claim. 
© Doſt thou indulge a double view, 
A long, long life, and happy too ? 
Perhaps a farther boon you crave— 
To lie down eaſy in the grave. 
© Know, then, my dictates muſt prevail, 
© Or ſurely each fond wiſh ſhall fail. 
* Come, then, is Happineſs thy aim ? 
© Let mental joys be all thy game. 
© Repeat the ſearch, and mend your pace, 
The capture ſhall reward the chace. 
* Let ev'ry minute, as it ſprings, | 
* Convey freſh knowledge on its wings; 
Let ev'ry minute, as it flies, 
* Record thee as well as wiſe, 
* While ſuch purſuits your thoughts engage, 
* In a few years you'll live an age. 
Who meaſures lite by rolling years? 
Fools meaſure by revolving ſpheres. 
© Go thou, and fetch th' unerring rule 
From Virtue's and from Wiſdom's ſchool, 
© Who well improves life's ſhorteſt day 
Will ſcarce regret its ſetting ray; 
© Contented with his ſhare of light, 
Nor fear nor wiſh th* approach of night: 
And when diſeaſe aſſaults the heart, 
When ſickneſs triumphs over art, 
Reflection on a life well paſt 
* Shalb prove a cordial to the laſt ; 
This med'cine ſhall the ſoul ſuſtain, 
* And ſoften or ſuſpend her pain; 
* Shall break Death's fell tyrannick pow'r, 
And calm the troubled dying hour. 
Blefs'd rules of cool prudential age 
I liſten'd, and rever'd the ſage. 5 
When, lo! a form divinely bright 


| Deſcends, and burſts upon my ſight; 


A ſeraph of illuſtrious buth ! 
(Religion was her name on earth): 
Supremely ſweet her radiant face, 


And blooming with celeſtial grace! 


Three ſhining cherubs form'd her train, 
Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain: 
Faith, with ſublime and piercing eye, 
And pinions flutt'ring for the (ky ; . 
Here Hope, that ſmiling angel, ftands, 
And golden anchors grace her hands; 
There Charity, in robes of white, 
Faireſt and fay'rite maid of light ! 
The ſeraph ſpake Tis reaſonꝰs part 


To govern and to guard the heart; 


* To lull the wayward ſoul to reſt, 

When hopes and fears diſtract the breaſt. 

© Reaſon may calm this doubtful ſtrife, 

© And ſteer thy bark thro* various life : 

But when the ſtorms of death are nigh, 

And midnight darkneſs veils the ſky, 

© Diſperſe the clouds, or fink the gale? | 

Stranger, this {kill alone is mine, 

Skill that tranſcends his ſcanty line. 
That hoary ſage has counſell'd right; 

© Be wiſe, nor ſcorn his friendly light. 


Revere 


* 
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Revere thyſelf —thou'rt near ally d 

To angels on thy better fide. | 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds; 

When the partition walls decay, 

Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Ves, when the frailer body dies, 

The ſoul aſſerts her kindred ſkies. 

But minds, tho ſprung from heav'nly race, 
Muſt firſt be tutor'd for the place. | 
* (The joys above are underſtood, 

© And reliſh'd, only by the good.) 

© Who ſhall aſſume this guardian care? 
Who ſhall ſecure their birthright there? 
souls are my charge—to me tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n. 

* Know, then—Who bow the early knee, 
© And give the willing heart to me; 

Who — when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and ſpurn her baits ; 
Who dare to on my injur'd cauſe, 

© Tho' fools deride my ſacred laws; 

Or ſcorn to deviate to the wrong, 

Thoꝰ Perſecution lifts her thong; 

FTho' all the ſons of hell conſpire 

© To raiſe the ſtake, and light the fire: 
Kno, that for ſuch ſuperior ſouls, 

There lies a bliſs beyond the poles ; 

Where ſpirits ſhine with purer ray, 

And brighten to meridian day [rules, 
© Where Love, where boundleſs Friendſhi 
(No friends that change, no love that cools!) 
© Where riſing floods of knowledge roll, 

* And pour, and pour upon the ſoul !* 

© But where's the paſſage to the ſkies ?'— 
The road thro* Death's black valley lies. 

* Nay, do not ſhudder at my tale; 

. © Tho? dark the ſhades, yet ſafe the vale, 
© This path the beſt of men have trod, 

* And who'd decline the road to God ? 

* Oh! "tis a glorious boon to die 

* This favour can't be priz'd too high.” 

While thus ſhe ſpake, my looks expreſs'd 

The raptures kindling in my breaſt: 

My ſoul a fix'd attention gave; 

When the ſtern monarch of the grave 

With haughty ſtrides a 'dw—amaz'd, 
I ſtood and trembled as I gaz'd. | 
The ſeraph calm'd each anxious fear, 

And kindly wip'd the falling tear; 

Then haſten'd with expanded wing 

To meet the pale, terrific king. 

But now what milder ſcenes ariſe ! 

The tyrant drops his-hoſtile guiſe: 

He ſeems a youth divinely fair, | 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair : 
His wings their whitening plumes diſplay, 

His burniſh'd plumes refle& the day: 
Light flows his ſhining azure veſt, - 
And all the angel ſtands confeſs'd. 

I view'd the change with fweet ſurp 
And, oh ! I panted for the ſkies : 
Thank'd Heaw n, that eber I drew my bre 
Ang, triymph'd in the thoughts of Death. 
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In converſation overbear. 


SACRED AND MORAL. 


The Shepherd's homely cotta 


| | Haſt thou through many cities ſtray d, 


II mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice copy Tray. 


1 


o 


My tongue within 
7 who ks 4 


|  —- 
FABLES, by the late Mr. Gar, 
Introduction to the FABLES. 
Part the Firſt. | 
6 42. The Shepherd and the Philoſophers * 


R EMOTE from cities liv'd a ſwain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 

His head was filver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him ſage z 

In ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, 

He fed his flock and penn'd the fold; 

His hours in chearful labour flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A deep philoſopher (whoſe rules 

Of moral Ife were drawn from ſchools) 

ſought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 

Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 

Oer books conſum'd the midnight oil 7 

Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey d, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh d? 


: 


Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 


And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown | 
By various fates on realms unknown, 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ? 
The ſhepherd modeſtly reply'd, 
I 'ne'er the paths of learning try d; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
o read mankind, their laws and arts 3 
For man is praQtis'd in diſguiſe, 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes; 
_ by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow. 
hen we ourſelves can never Know-? 
The little knowledge I have gain d, 
* all from ſimple nature drain d; 
ence my life's maxims took their riſe, 
Hence grew my ſettled. hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 
Who can obſerve the 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the truſtieſt of his kind 
With gratitude inflames my mind. 


* 


at. 


7 * 
E23 : 


In conſtancy and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dre. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care _ | 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Inſtructs me in a parents charge. 
From nature too 1 take my rule, ad 
To ſhun contempt and ridicule... 
I never, with important, air, 


Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 4 ih 
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vain. 
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We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who liſtens to the chattering pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By ftealth invade my neighbour's right, 

Rapacious animals we hate : 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deſerve their fate. 

Do not we juſt abhorrence find 

Again the toad and ſerpent kind? 

But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 

Bear ftronger venom in their bite. 

Thus every object of creation 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation ; 

And from the moſt minute and mean 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 
Thy tame is juſt, the ſage replies ; 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wile. 

Pride often guides the author's pen, 

Books as affected are as men: 

But he who ſtudies nature's laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws 

And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice 

To make men moral, good, and wile. 


* — — —ñęꝝ ́üV: 
To his Highneſs William, Dukeof Cumberland. 


$ 43- Fable I. The Lion, the Tger, and the 
Traveller. 


A ECEPT, young prince, the moral lay, 
And in theſe tales mankind ſurvey 

With early virtues plant your breaſt, 

The ſpecious arts of vice deteſt, 
Princes, like beauties, from their youth 

Are ſtrangers to the voice of truth; 

Learn to contemn all praiſe betimes ; 

For 's the nurſe of crimes: + 

Friendſhip by ſweet reproof is ſhown 

(A virtue never near a throne) ; 

In courts ſuch freedom muſt offend, 

There none preſumes to be a friend, 

To thoſe of your exalted ſtation 

Each courtier is a dedication. 

Muſt I too flatter like the reſt, 

And turn my morals to a jeſt ? 

The muſe diſdains to ſteal from thoſe 

Who thrive in courts by fulſome proſe. 
But ſhall I hide your real praiſe, ; 

Or tell you what a nation ſays ? 

They in your infant boſom trace 

The virtues of your royal race; 

In the fair dawning of your mind 
Diſcern you gen'rous, mild, and kind; 
ſee you grieve to hear diftreſs 

pant already to redreſs. 

Go on, the height of good attain, 
Nor Jet a nation hope in vain, 
For hence we juſtly may preſage 
The virtues of a riper _ | 
True courage ſhall your boſom fire, 
And future actions own your fire, 
Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to ſave. 

A Tyger roaming fot his prey, 


Sprung on a Tray ler inthe wayy 
_ | 


"Al 


_—_ 
* 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


: 


I Such forward airs, ſo 


The proſtrate game a Lion ſpies, 

And on the greedy tyrant flies; 

With mingled roar reſounds the wood, 
Their teeth, their claws diſtil with blood; 
*Till, vanquiſh'd by the Lion's ſtrength, 
The ſpotted foe extends his length. 

The Man beſought the ſhaggy lord, 
And on his knees for life implor'd, 

His life the gen'rous hero gave: 
Together walking to his cave, 

The lion thus beſpoke his gueſt : 

What hardy beaſt ſhall dare conteſt 
My matchleſs ſtrength ! you ſaw the fight, 
And muſt atteſt my pow'r and right. 
Forc'd to forego th: ir native home, 

My ſtarving ſlaves at diſtance roam. 
Within theſe woods I reign alone, 

The boundleſs foreſt is my own. 
Bears, wolves, and all the ſavage brood, 
Have dy'd the regal den with blood. 
Theſe carcaſſes on either hand, | 
Thoſe bones that whiten all the land, 
My former deeds and triumphs tell, 
Beneath theſe jaws what numbers fell. 

True, ſays the Man, the ſtrength I ſaw 
Might well the brutal nation awe: 

But ſhall a monarch, brave like you, 


| Place glory in ſo falſea view ? 
| Robbers invade their neighbour's right. 


Be lov'd : let juſtice bound your might. 

Mean are ambitious heroes boaſts 

Of waſted lands and flaughter'd hoſts, 

Pirates their pow'r by murders gain, 

Wiſe kings by love and mercy reign, 

To me your clemency hath ſhown 

The virtue worthy of a throne. 

Heav'n gives you pow'r above the reſt, 

Like Heav'n to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 
The caſe is plain, the monarch ſaid; 

Falle glory hath my youth miſled ; 

For beaſts of prey, a ſervile train, 

Have heen the flatt'rers of my reign. 

You reaſon well: Yet tell me, friend, 

Did ever you in courts attend? 

For all my fawning rogues agree, 


That human heroes rule like me. 


A SPANIEL, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a fay'rite heir, 
Ne'er felt corre&ion's rigid hand; 
Indulg'd to diſobey command, 
In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent : 
He never knew what learning meant. 
, fo ſmart, 
Were ſure to win his Jady's heart; 
Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe ; 
were his fawning ways! 
The wind was ſouth, the morning fair, 
He ventures forth to take the air, 


R 


He iy all the meadow round, 
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Book I. SACRED A 


When near him a Cameleon ſeen, 

Was ſcarce rs {6}; from the green. 
Dear emblem of the flatt' ring holt, 
What, live with clowns! a genius loſt ! 

To cities and the court repair; 

A fortune cannot fail thee there : 

Preferment ſhall thy talents crown, 

Believe me, friend ; I know the town. 
Sir, ſays the Sycophant, like you, 

Of old, politer life I knew : 

Like you, a courtier horn and bred, 

Kings lean'd an ear to what I ſaid, 

My whiſper —_ met ſucceſs ; 

The ladies prais'd me for addreſs. 

knew to hit each courtier's paſſion, 

And flatter'd ev'ry vice in faſhion. 

But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 

At once cut ſhort my proſp'rous days; 

And, ſentenc'd to retain my nature, 

Transform'd me to this crawling creature, 

Doom'd to a life obſcure and mean, 

I wander in the ſylvan ſcene. 

For Jove the heart alone regards; 

He puniſhes what man rewards, 

How different is thy caſe and mine! 

With men at leaſt you ſup and dine; 

While I, condemn'd to thinneſt fare, 

Like thoſe I flatter'd feed on air. 


———— 
945. Fable III. The Mother, the Nurſe, and 
the Fairy. 
GIVE me a ſon. The bleſſing ſent, 
Wereever parents more content ? 
How partial are their doating eyes 
No child is half io fair and wit. 
Wak'd to the morning's pleaſing care, 
The mother roſe, and ſought her heir. 
She ſaw the Nurſe, like one poſſeis d, 
With wringing hands, and ſobbing breaſt, 

Sure ſome diſaſter has befel : 

Speak, Nurſe; I hope the boy is well, 

Dear Madam, think not me to blame ; 
Inviſible the Fairy came: 
Your precious babe is hence convey'd, 
And in the place a changeling laid. 

Where are the father's mouth and noſe, 
The mother's eyes, as black as ſloes? 
*e here, a ſhocking aukward creature, 
That ſpeaks a fool in ev'ry feature. 

The woman's blind, the Mother cries ; 
| ſee wit ſparkle in his eyes. 

Lord! Madam, what a ſquinting leer 
No doubt the Fairy hath been here. 

Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, a Pigmy Sprite 
Pops through the 4135 ſwift as light; 
Perch'd on the cradle s top he ſtands, 

And thus her folly reprimands. 

Whence ſprung the vain conceited lye, 
That we the world with fools ſupply ? 
What ! give our ſprightly race away, 

Ter the dull helpleſs ſons of clay 
b:\ides, by partial fondneſs ſhown, 
Like you we doat upon our own, 


\ 


ND MORAL. 


Where yet was ever found a mother, 
Who'd give her booby for another ? 
And ſhould we change with human 
Well might we paſs for fools indeed. 


© — —— — O__——_—_— 


$ 46. Fable IV. The Eagle, and the Aſſembly 
of Animals, a 

As Jupiter's all- ſeeing eye 

Survey d the worlds beneath the ſky, 
From this fmall ſpeck of earth were ſent 
Murmurs and ſounds of diſcentent ; 
For ev'ry thing alive complain'd, 
That he the hardeſt life ſuſtain'd. 
Jove calls his Eagle. At the word 
Before him ſtands the royal bird. 
The bird, obedient, from heav'n's hei 


Downward directs his rapid flight; 
Then cited ev'ry living thi 
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hing, 
To hear the mandates of bis king. 
Ungrateful creatures, whence ariſe 
Theſe murmurs, which offend the tkies ? 
Why this diſorder? ſay the cauſe: 
For juſt are Jove's eternal laws. 
Let each his diſcontent reveal ; 
To yon ſour Dog I firſt appeal. 
Hard is my lot, the Hound replies, 
On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies) 
While I, with weary ſtep and flow, 
O'er plains and vales, and mountains go. 
The morning ſees my chaſe begun, | 
Nor ends it till the ſetting ſun. 
When (ſays the Greyhound) I purſue, 
My game is loſt, or caught in view; 
Beyond my ſight the prey's ſecure: 
The Hound is flow, but always ſure. 
And had I his ſagacious ſcent, 
Jove ne'er had heard my diſcontent, 
The Lion crav'd the Fox's art; 
The Fox the Lion's force and heart. 
The Cock implor'd the Pigeon's flight, 
Whoſe wings were rapid, ftrong, and light : 
The Pigeon ſtrength of wing deſpis'd, 


And the Cock's matchleſs valour priz'd z 


The Fiſhes wiſh'd to graze the plain; 
The Beaſts to ſkim beneath the main, 
Thus, envious of another's ſtate, 

Each blam'd the partial hand of Fate. 
The bird of heav'n then cried aloud, 
Jove bids diſperſe the murm'ring eroud z 
The God rejects your idle prayers z 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers, 
Entirely change your name and nature, 
And be the very envy'd creature ? 
What, ſilent all, and none conſent | 
Be happy then, and learn content : 
Nor imitate the reſtleſs mind, 

And proud ambition of mankind, 
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The patient flock, in ſilent fright, 

From far beheld the horrid ſight. 

A favage Boar, who near them ſtood, 
Thus moek d ta ſcorn the fleecy brood : 

All cowards ſhould be ſerv'd like you: 

See, ſee, your murd'rer is in view ; 

With purple hands, and reeking knife, 
He ſtrips the ſkin yet warm with life: 
Your quarter'd fires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleet of harmleſs lambs, ; 
Call for revenge. O ſtupid race! 

The heart that wants revenge, is baſe. 

1 grant, an ancient Ram replies, 

We bear no terror in our eyes; 

Yet think us notof ſoul ſo tame, 

Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 
Inſenſible of ev'ry ill, 

Becauſe we want thy tuſks to kill. 

Know, thoſe who violence pur ſue 

Give to themſelves the vengeance due; . 
For in theſe maſſacres they find ; 
The two chief plagues that waſte mankind. 
Our ſkia ſupplies the wrangling bar, 

It wakes their ſlumb'ring ſons to war; 
And well revenge may reſt contented, 
Since drums and parchment were invented. 


§ 48. Fable VI. The Miſer and Plutus. 


THE wind was high, the window ſhakes, 


With ſudden ſtart the Miſer wakes; 
Along the ſilent room he ſtalks; 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks! 
Each lock and ev 'ry bolt he tries, 
In ev*ry creek and corner. pries, 
Then opes the cheſt with treaſure ſtor'd, 
And ſtands in rapture o'er his hoard, 
But now, with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his breaſt. 
By conſcience ſtung, he wildly flares ; 
And thus his guilty ſoul declares : 

Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd, 
This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 
But viriue's ſold. Good gods! what price 
Can recompenſe the pangs of vice 
O bane of good! ſeducing cheat 
Can man, weak man, thy pow'r defeat ? 
Gold baniſh d honour from the mind, 
And only left the name behind ; 

Gold ſow'd the world with ev'ry ill; 
Gold taught the murd'rer's ſword to kill: 
Tas gold inftruted coward hearts 
In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the miſchieſs o'er ? 
Virtue reſides on earth no more 
He ſpoke, and ſgh'd. In angry mood, 
Plutus, his god, before him {tood. 
The Miſer, trembling, lock'd bis cheſt ; 
The viſion frown'd, and thus addreſt: 
Whence is this vile ungrateful rant, 
Each ſordid rafeal's daily cant? 
Did i baſe wretch, corrupt mankind ? 
The fault's in thy rapacious mind, 
Becauſe my 7 N are ahus d., 
Muſt Lbe cenſur d, curs d, accus d? 


A cloak to carry on the trade; 


Grows tyranny, and rank oppreſſion. 
Thus, when the villain crams his cheſt, 
Gold is the canker of the breaft ; 

Tis avarice, inſolence, and pride, 

And ev'ry ſhocking vice beſide, 

But when to virtuous hands tis given, 
It bleſſes, like the dews of heavn: 
Like heav'n, it hears the orphan's cries, 


And wipes the tears from widows eyes; 


Their crimes on gold ſhall miſers lay, 
Who pawn'd their ſordid ſouls for pay? 
Let bravoes then (when blood is ſpilt) 
Upbraid the paſſive ſword with guilt. 


Geeſe. 


A LION, tir'd with ſtate affairs, 
uite ſick of pomp, and worn with cares, 

Reſolv d (remote from noiſe and ſtrife) 
In peace to paſs his latter life. 

It was proclaim'd ; the day was ſet; 
Behold the gen'ral council met. 
The Fox was Viceroy nam'd. The crowd 
To the new Regent humbly bow'd. 
Wolves, bears, and mighty tygers bend, 
And ſtrive who moſt ſhall condeſcend, 
He ſtrait aſſumes a ſolemn grace, 
Colle&s his wiſdom in his face. 
The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe : 
Each word hath weight and conſequence, 
The flatt rer all his art diſplays :/ 
He who hath power, is ſure of praiſe, 
A Fox ttept forth before the reſt, 
And thus the ſervile throng addreft : 
- How vaſt his talents, born to rule, 
And train'd in virtue 's honeſt ſchool ! 
What clemency his temper ſways! 
How uncorrupt are all his ways 
Beneath his conduct and command 
Rapine ſhall ceaſe to waſte the land. 
His brain hath ſtratagem and art ; 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart ; 
What bleſſings muſt attend the nation 
Under this good adminiſtration! A 
He ſaid, A Gooſe, who diſtant ſtood, 
Harangu'd _ the cackling brood : 

Whene'er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me ſhun his worthy friend. 
What praiſe ! what mighty commendation ! 
But twas a Fox who ſpoke th' oration, 
Foxes this government may prize, 
As gentle, plentiful, and wiſe; 
If they enjoy the ſweets, *tis plain 
We Geeſe muſt feel a tyrant reign. 
What havock now ſhall thin our race, 
When ev'ry petty clerk in place, _ 


To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite, 


Will feed on Geeſe both noon and night! 


* - 
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| Z1*n virtue's ſelf by knaves is made 


And pow'r (when lodg'd in their poſſeſſion) 


949. Fable VII, The Lion, the Fox, and the | 
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| On theſe depends thy future hope, 


& ge. Fable VIII. The Lady and the Waſp. 
W HAT whiſpers muſt the beau'y bear! 
What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear! 


Where'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 


Impertinence around her ſwarms, 
Did not the tender nonſenſe ſtrike, 
Contempt and ſcorn might ſoon diſlike. 
Forbidding airs might thin the place, 
The ſlighteſt flap a fly can chace. 
But who can drive the num'rous breed? 
Chace one, another will ſucceed. 
Who knows a fool, muſt know his brother; 
One fop will recommend another: 
And with this plague ſhe's rightly curſt, 
Becauſe ſhe liſten d to the firit, 

As Doris, at her toilette's duty, 
Sat meditating on her beauty, 
She now was penlive, now was gay, 
And loll'd the ſultry hours away. 

As thus in indolence ſhe lies, 
A giddy Waſp around her flies, 
He now advances, now retires, 
Now to ker neck and cheek aſpires, 
Her fan in vain defends her charms ; 
Swift he returns, again alarms 
For by repulſe he bolder grew, 
Perch'd on her lip, and ſipt the dew, 

She frown; ſhe frets. Good gods! ſhe cries, 
Protect me from theſe teazing flies! 

Of all the plagues that heav'n hath ſent, 
A Waſp is moſt impertinent. 

The Gueſs inſet thus complain'd, 
Am I then lighted, ſcorn'd, diſdain'd? 
Can ſuch offence your anger wake ? 

'T was beauty caus'd the bold miſtake. 
Thoſe cherry lips, that breathe perfume, 
That cheek ſo ripe with youthful bloom, 
Made me with ſtrong defre purſue 

The faireſt peach that ever grew. 

Strike him not, Jenny, Doris cries, 
Nor murder Waſps like vulgar flies : 

For though he's ul (to do him right) 
The creature's civil and polite. 

In ecſtacies away he poſts ; 

Where'er he came the favour boaſts; 
Brags how her ſweeteſt tea he ſips, 
And ſliews the ſugar on his lips. 

The hint alarm'd the forward crew, 
Sure of ſucceſs, away they flew. 

They ſhare the dainties of the day, 


Round her with airy muſic play 


And now they flutter, now they re 

Now ſoar again, and ſkim her breaſt. 

Nor were they baniſh'd, till ſhe found 

That Waſps | Au ſings, and felt the wound, 


— — ... ͤ ——U — 


$ 51. Fable Ix. The Bull and the Mafiff, 


GEEK you to train your fav'rite boy ? 
Each caution, ev'ry care employ : 

And ere you venture to confide, 

Let his preceptor's heart be try d: 

Weigh well his manners, life, and ſcope; 


CY — 
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Be a 
As on a time, in peaceful reign, 

A Bull enjoy'd the flow'ry plain, 

A Mattiff paſs'd; inflam'd with ire, 

His eye-balls ſhot indignant fire; 

He foam'd, he rag'd with thirſt of blogd. 
Spurning the ground, the monarch ſtood, 

And roar'd aloud, Suſpend the fight; 

In a whole {kin go ſleep to- night: 

Or tell me, ere the battle rage, 

What wrongs provoke thee to engage? 

Is it ambition fires thy breaſt, 

Or avarice, that ne'er can reſt ? 

From theſe alone unjuſtly ſprin 

The world-deſtroytng went of kings. 
The ſurly Maſtiff thus returns: 

Within my boſom glory burns. 

Like heroes of eternal name, 

Whom poets ſing, I fight for fame. 

The butcher's ſpirit- ſtirring mind 

To daily war my youth inclin'd; 

He train'd me to heroic deed 

Taught me to conquer, or te bleed. 
Curs'd Dog! the Bull reply'd, no more 

I wonder at thy thirſt of gore; 

For thou (beneath a butcher train'd, 

Whoſe hands with cruelty are ſtain'd, 

His daily murders in thy view) . 

Muſt, like thy tutor, blood purſue, _ 

Take then thy fate. With goring wound, 

At once he lifts him from the graund; 

Aloft the ſprawling hero flies, 

Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies. 


$ 52. Fable x. TheElephant and the Bookſeller, 
PHE man who with undaunted toils 

Sails unknown ſeas to unknown ſoils, 
With various wonders feaſts his fight : 
What ſtranger wonders does he writel 
We read, and in deſcription view 
Creatures which Adam never knew: 
For, when we riſk no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction. 
Thoſe things that ſtartle me or you 


I grant are ſtrange; yet may be true, 


Who doubts that Elephants are found 

For ſcience and for ſenſe renown'd ? 

Borri records their ſtrength of parts, 

Extent of thought, and (kill in arts; 

| How they perform the law's decrees, 

And ſave the ſtate the hangman's fees; 

And how by travel underſtand 

The language of . land, 

Let thoſe, who ion this re 

To Pliny's — ——— 

How learn'd was that ſagacious breed 

Who now like them thę Greek can read! 
As one of theſe, in days of yore, 

Rummag'd a ſhop of learning. o er; 

Not, like our modern dealers, minding 


Only the margin's breadth and binding; 
A book his curious eye detains,, . 
Where, with exacteſt care and pai 


Were ev'ry beaſt and bird portray'd, 


TR e'er the ſcarch of man ſuryey'd? 
3 
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Their natures and their powers were writ, 
With all the pride of human wit. 

The page he with attention ſpread, 

And thus remark'd on what he read: 

Man wich ftrong reaſon is endow'd ; 
A beaft ſcarce inſtinct is allow'd. 

But let this author's worth be try'd, 
Tis plain that neither was his guide. 
Can he diſcern the ek natures, 
And weigh the power of other creatures, 
Who . partial work hath ſhown 
He knows ſo little of his own ? . 
How falſly is the ſpaniel drawn ! 
Did man from him firſt learn to fawn ? 
A dog proficient in the trade! 
-He the chief flatt'rer nature made! 
Go, Man, the ways of courts diſcern, 
You'll find a ſpaniel ſtill might learn. 
How can the Fox's theft — pliender 
Provoke his cenſure or his vonder; 
From courtiers tricks, and lawyets arts, 
The fox might well improve his parts. 
The lion, wolf, and tyger's brood, 
He curſes, for their thirſt of blood: 
But is not man to man a prey? 
. Beaſts kill for hunger, men ber pay. 

The Bookſeller, who heard him ſpeak, 
And ſaw him turn a page of Greek, 
Thought, what a genius have I found! 
Then thus addreſs d, with bow profound: 

Learn d Sir, if you'd employ your pen 

inſt the ſenſeleſs ſons of men, 
Or write the hiſtory of Siam, 
No man is better pay than I am; 
Or, ſince you're learn d in Greek, let's ſee 
Something againſt the Trinity. 

When, wrinkling with a ſneer his trunk, 
Friend, quoth the Elephant, you're drunk; 
Een keep your money, and be wiſe: 
Leave man on man to criticiſe; 

For that you ne'er can want a pen 
Among the ſenſeleſs tons of men. 
They unprovok'd will court the f:5 y: 
Envy's a ſharper ſpur than pay. 

No author ever ſpar d a brother; 
Wits are game-cocks to one another. 


——— .. — U— — 


5 33 · Fable XI. The Peacock, the Turkey, 
- and the Gooſe. 


I N beauty faults conſpicuous grow 
The ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow. 
As near a barn, by hunger led, 
A Peacock with the Poultry fed ; 
All view'd him with an envious eye, 
And mock'd his gaudy pageantry, 
He, conſcious of ſuperior merit, 
Contemns their baſe reviling ſpirit; 
His ſtate and * = aſſumes, 
And to the ſun diſplays his pi\umes; 
Which, like the heav'n's o'erarching ſkies, 
Are ſpangled with a thouſand eyes. 
The circling rays, and varied light, 
At once confound their dazzled fight; 


| Ev'n owls are frighte 


Book I, 


On ev'ry tongue detraction burns, 
And malice prompts their ſpleen by turns, 

Mark with what inſolence and pride 
The creature takes his haughty ſtride, 
The Turkey cries, Can ſpleen contain? 
Sure never bird was halt ſo vain! 

But, were intrinſic merit ſeen, 
We Turkies have the whiter ſkin. 

From tongue to tongue they caught abuſe; 
And next was heard the hiſſing Gooſe: 
What hideous legs! what filthy claws 
T [corn to cenſure little flaws. 

Then what a horrid ſqualling throat ! 

9 at the note. 
True. Thoſe are faults, the Peacock cries; 
| My ſcream, my ſhanks you may deſpiſe: 
But ſuch blind critics rail in vain: 
What! overlook my radiant train! 
Know, did my legs (your ſcorn and ſport) 
The Turkey or the Gooſe ſupport, 
And did ye ſcream with harſher ſound, 
T hole faults in you had ne'er been found! 
To all apparent beauties blind, 
Each blemiſh ſtrikes an enyious mind. 

Thus in Aſſemblies have I ſeen 
A nymph of brighteſt charms and mien 
Wake envy in each ugly face; _ 

And buzzing ſcandal fils the place. 


$ 54+ Fable XII. Cupid, Hymen, and Plutus, 
AS Cupid in Cythera's grove 

Employ d the leſſer powers of love; 
Some ſhape the bow, or ft the ſtring; 
Some give the taper ſhaft its wing, 

Or turn the poliſh'd quiver's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper'd gold, 
Amidſt their toil and various care, 

Thus Hymen, with aſſuming air, 
Addreſs d the God: Thou purblind cit, 
Of awkward and ill- judging wit, 

If matches are not better made, 

At once I muſt forſwear my trade. 
You ſend me ſuch ill-coupled folks, 
That tis a ſhame to ſell them yokes. 
They ſquabble for a pin, a feather, 
And wonder how they came together, 
The huſband's ſullen, dogged, ſhy, 
The wife grows flippant in reply; 

He loves command and due reſtrition, 
And the as well likes contradiction: 
She never flaviſhiy ſubmits ; 

She'll have her will, or have her fits. 
He this way tugs, ſhe t'other draws; 
The man grows jealous, and with cayſe, 
Nothing can ſave him but divorce; 
And here the wife complies of courſe, 
When, ſays the boy, had I to do 
With either your affairs or you ? 

I never idly ſpend niy darts; 

You trade in mercenary hearts. 

For ſettlements the lawyer's feed; 

Is my hand witneſs to the deed ? 


If they like cat and dog agree, 


Go rail at Plutus, not at We, 


Nutus 


J. 


Boot 1 


Plutus appear'd, and ſaid, Tis true, 
In marriage gold is all their view; 
They ſeek no beauty, wit, or ſenſe; 
And love is ſeldom the pretence. 
All offer incenſe at my thrine, 

And I alone the bargain ſign, 
How can Belinda blame her fate? 
She guly aſk'd a great eſtate. 
Doris was rich enough, tis trne; 
Her lord mult give her title too: 
And ev'ry man, or rich or poor, 
A fortune aſks, and aſks no more. 

Av'rice, whatever ſhape it bears, 
Mutt {till be coupled with its cares. 


— — ————____— ͥ— 


$ 55. Fable XIII. The Tame Stag. 
S a young Stag the thicket paſt, 
A The 9 held his 1 wa faſt; 
A clown, who ſaw the captive hung, 
Acrols the horns his halter flung, 
Now ſafely hamper'd in the cord, 
He bore the preſent to his lord. 
His lord was pleas'd; as was the clown, 
When he was tip'd with half a crown, 
The Stag was brought before his wife; 
The tender lady begg'd his life, 
How ſleek's the ſkin ! how ſpeck'd like ermine! 
Sure never creature was ſo charming 
At firſt within the yard confin'd, 
He flies and hides from all mankind; 
Now bolder grown, with fix'd amaze, 
And dittant awe, preſumes to gaze; 
Munches the linen on the lines, 
And on a hood or apron dines ; 
He ſteals my little maſter's bread, 
Follows the ſervants to be fed : 
Nearer and nearer now he ſtands, 
To feel the praiſe of patting hands; 
Examines every fiſt for meat, 
And though repuls'd diſdains retreat: 
Attacks again with levell'd horns; 
And man, that was his terror, ſcorus. 
Such is the country maiden's fright, 
When firſt a red-coat is in fight; 
Behind the door ſhe hides her face; 
Next time at diſtance eyes the lace, 
She now can all his terrors ſtand, 
Nor from his ſquecze withdraws her hand. 
She plays familiar in his arms, 
And ev'ry ſoldier hath Eis charms. 
From tent to tent ſhe ſpreads her flame; 
For cuſtom conquers fear and ſhame. 


— — . — 


\ 56. Fable XIV. The Monkey who had ſeen 
the Worll. 


A Monkey, to reform the times, 
Reſoly'd to viſit foreign elimes: 

For men in diſtant regions roam 
To bring politer manners home. 
$o forth he fares, all toil defies : 
Misfortune ſerves to make us wiſe, 

At length the treach'rous ſnare was laid; 
Poor Pug was caught, to town convey d, 
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There ſold, How envy'd was his doom, 

Made captive in a lady's room 

Proud as a lover of his chains, 

He day by day her favour gains, 

Whene'er the duty of the day 

The toilet calls, with mimic pla 

He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 

Like any other Gentleman. 

In viſits too his parts and wit, 

When jeſts grew dull, were ſure to hit. 

Proud with applauſe, he thought his mind 

In ev'ry courtly art refin'd; - 

Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal, 

To civilize the monkey weal: 

So watch d occaſion, broke his chain, 

And ſought his native woods again. 
The hairy ſylvans round him preſs, 

Aſtoniſh'd at his ſtrut and dreſs. 

Some praiſe his ſleeve; and others glote 

Upon his rich embroider'd coat; 

His dapper perriwig commending, 

With the black tail behind depending; 


His powder'd back, above, below, 


Like hoary froſt, or fleecy ſnow 3 

But all with envy and deſire 

His flutt'ring ſhoulder-knot admire, 
Hear and improve, he pertly cries ; 

I come to make a nation wiſe, 

Weigh your own worth, ſupport your place, 

The next in rank to human race. 

In cities long I paſs'd my days, 

Convers'd with men, and learn'd their ways. 

Their dreſs, their courtly manners ſee ; 

Reform your ſtate, and copy me. 

Seek ye to thrive ? in flatt ry deal; 

Your ſcorn, your hate, with that conceal. 

Seem only to regard your friends, 

But uſe them tor your private ends. 

Stint not to truth the flow of wit; 

Be prompt to lye whene'er tis fit. 

Bend all your force to ſpatter merit; 

Scandal is converſation's ſpirits 

Boldly to ev'ry thing attend, 

And men your talents ſhall commend. 

I knew the great. Obſerve me right; 

So ſhall you grow like man polite, 

He ſpoke, and bow'd, With muttering jaws 
The wond'ring circle grinn'd applaule. 
Now, warm with malice, envy, ſpite, 
Their moſt obliging friends they bite; 

And, fond to copy human ways, 
Practiſe new miſchiefs all their days. 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for ichool, 

With travel finiſhes the fool ; 

Studious of ev'ry coxcomb's airs, 

He drinks, games, dreſſes, whores, and ſwears 
O'erlooks with ſcorn all virtuous arts, 

For vice is fitted to his parts. 


— —a————— . — — 


$ 57. Fable XV. The Philoſopher and the 
, P heaſants . 


> HE Sage, awak'd at early ra, | 
Through the deep foreſt took his ways 
E 4 | Drawn 


5 
© Drawn by the muſic of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he roves : 
From tree to tree the warbling throats 
Prolong the ſweet alternate notes. 
But where he paſt he terror threw, 
The ſong broke ſhort, the warblers flew ; 
The thruſhes chatter'd with affright, 
And nightingales abhorr'd his fight; 
All animals before him ran, 
To ſhun the hateful fight of man. 
Whence is this dread of ev'ry creature ? 
Fly they our figure, or our nature ? 
As thus he walk'd in muſing thought, 
His ear imperfect accents caught; 
With cautious ſtep he nearer drew: 
By the thick ſhade conceal'd from view, 
High on the branch a Pheaſant ſtood, 
Around her all her liſt' ning brood ; 
Proud of the bleſſings of her neſt, 
She thus a mother's care expreſs d: 
No dangers here ſhall circumvent, 
Within the woods enjoy content. 
Sooner the hawk or vulture truſt, 
Than man, of animals the worſt; 
In him ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kind. 
The ſheep, whoſe annual fleece is dy'd 
To guard his health, and ſerve his pride, 
Forc'd from his fold and native plain, 
Is in the cruel ſhambles ſlain, 
The ſwarms, who, with induſtrious ſkill, 
His hives with wax and honey fill, 
In vain whole fummer days employ'd, 
Their ſtores are ſold, their race deſtroy'd. 
What tribute from the goole is paid! 
Does not her wing all ſcience aid? 
Does it not lovers hearts explain, 
And drudge to raiſe the merchant's gain ? 
What now rewards this general uſe? 
He takes the quills, and eats the gooſe. 
Man then avoid, deteft his ways; 
So ſafety ſhall prolong your days. 
When ſervices are thus acquitted, 
Be ſure we Pheaſants muſt be ſpitted. 


$ 58. Fable XVI. The Pin and the Needle. 


A Pin, who long had ſerv'd a beauty, 
Proficient in the toilet's duty, 
Had form'd her ſleeve, confin d her hair, 

Or giv'n her knot a ſmarter air, 
Now neareſt to her heart was plac'd, 
Now in her mantua's tail diſgrac'd: 
But could ſhe paitial fortune blame, 
Who ſaw her hos ſerv'd the ſame? 
At length, from all her honours caſt, 
Through various turns of life ſhe paſs'd; 
Now glitter d on a taylor's arm; 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm 
Now, rang'd within a miſer's coat, 
Contributes 10 his 1 groat; 

Nov, lais'd again from low approach, 

She viſits in the doctor's coach; | 

Here. there, by various fortune toſt, 

At laſt in Gre ſham-hall was loſt, 
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Charm'd with the wonders of the ſhow, 
On every ſide, above, below, 
She now of this or that enquires, 
What leaſt was underſtood admires, 
Tis plain, each thing ſo ſtruck her mind, 
Her head's of virtuoſo kind, 
And pray what's this, and this, dear Sir 
A needle, ſays the interpreter. 
She knew the name. And thus the fool 


"| Addreſs'd her as a taylor's tool. 


A needle with that filthy ſtone, 
Quite idle, all with ruſt o'ergrown ! 
You better might employ your parts, 
And aid the ſempſtreſs in her arts. 
But tell me how the friendſhip grew 
Between that paltry flint and you? 

Friend, ſays the Needle, ceaſe to blame 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'ſt thou the loadfſtone's pow'r and art, 
That virtue virtues can impart ; 


Of all his talents I partake, 


Who then can ſuch a friend forſake ? 
Tis I direct the pilot's hand 

To ſhun the rocks and treacherous ſand ; 
By me the diftant world is known, 

And either India is our own. 

Had 1 with milliners been bred, 

What had I been? the guide of thread, ' 
And drudg'd as vulgar Needles do, 

Of no more conſequence than you. 


§ 59. Fable XVIL The Shepherd's Dog and 
the Wolf. 
A Wolf, with hunger fierce and bold, 
Ravag'd the plains, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood ſecure he lay, 
The thefts'of night regal'd the day. 
In vain the ſhepherd's wakeful care 
Had ſpread the toils, and watch'd the ſnare; 
In vain the dog purſu'd his pace, 
The fleeter robber mock'd the chace. 
As Lightfoot rang'd the foreſt round, 
By chance his foe's retreat he found. 
A truce, replies the Wolf. "Tis done, 
The Dog the parley thus begun : 
How can that ſtrong intrepid mind 
Attack a weak defenceleſs kind? _ 
Thoſe jaws ſhould prey on nobler food, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood, 
Great ſouls with gen'rous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. 
How harmleſs is our fleecy care! 
Be brave, and let thy ny ſpare. 3 
Friend, ſays the Wolf, the matter weigh; 
Nature deſign'd us beaſts of prey; 
As ſuch, when hunger finds a treat 
Tis neceſſary Wolves ſhould eat. 
If, mindful of the bleating weal, 
Thy boſom burn with real zeal, 
Hence, and thy tyrant lord beſeech; 
To him repeat the moving ſpeech: _| 
A Wolf eats ſheep but now and then, 
Ten thouſands are devour'd by men. 
An open foe may prove a curſe, 


But a pretended friend is worſe. 
- , 8 60. 
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60. Fable XVIII. The Painter aubo pleaſed 
229 15 every body. 
LE 8 T men ſuſpe& your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
The trav'ler leaping o'er thoſe bounds, 
The credit of his book confounds. 
Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 
Makes ev'n his real courage doubted: 
But flatt'ry never ſeems abſard ; 
The flatter'd always take your word: 
Impoſſibilities ſeem jult ; 
They take the ſlrongeſt praiſe on truſt, 
Hyperboles, tho' ne er ſo great, 
Will ftill come ſhort of ſelf-conceit, 
So very like a painter drew, 
That ey'ry eye the picture knew; 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
So juſt, the life itſelf was there. 
No flatt ry With his colours laid, 
To bloom reſtor'd the faded maid 
He gave each muſcle all its ſtrength; 
The mouth, the chin, the noſe's length. 
His honeſt pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of age and youth, 
He loft his friends, his practice fail'd ; 
Truth ſhould not always be reveal'd ; 
In duſty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one ſent the ſecond pay. 
Two buſtos, fraught with every grace, 
A Venus and Apollo's face, 
He plac'd in view; reſolv d to pleaſe 
Whoever ſat, he drew from theſe, 
From theſe corrected ev'ry feature, 
And ſpirited each aukward creature. 
All things were ſet; the hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb, 
My Ld appear'd ; and ſeated right 
In proper attitude and light, ' 
The painter look'd, he ſketch'd the piece, 
Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 


Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air ; ; 


Thoſe eyes, my Lord, the ſpirit there 
Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire 
The features fraught with ſenſe and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you ſhall view 
As much as paint and art can do. 
Obſerve the work. My Lord reply'd, 
"Til now I thought my mouth was wide; 
Beſides, my noſe is ſomewhat long; 
Dear Sir, for me 'tis far too young. 
Oh! pardon me, the artiſt cry'd, 
In this the painters muſt decide. . 
The piece ev n common eyes muſt ſtrike, 
I warrant it extremely like. 
My Lord examined it a-new; 
No looking-glaſs ſeem'd half ſo true. 
A Lady came, with borrow'd grace 
He from his Venus form'd her face. 
Her lover prais'd the Painter's art; 
So like the picture in his heart! 
To ev'ry age ſome charm he lent; 
Ev'n beauties were almoſt content. 
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Through all the town his art they prais'd ; 

His — grew, his price was raid d. 

Had he the real likeneſs ſhown, 

Would any man the 8 own ? & 

But when thus happily he wrought, 


Each found the likeneſs in his thought. 


$ 61, Fable XIX. © The Lion and the Cub. 


| pow fond are men of rule and place, 


Who court it from the mean and baſe l 

Theſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 
But from ſuperior merit fly. 
They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 
And loſe their hours in ale and ſmoke, 
There o'er ſome petty club preſide ; 
So poor, ſo paltry is their pride ! 
Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will fit, 
In hopes to be ſupreme in wit, 
If theſe can read, to theſe I write, 
To ſet their worth in trueſt light. 

A Lion-cub, of ſordi&mind, 
Avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applauſe, he ſought the feaſts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beaſts ; 
With aſſes all his time he ſpent, 
Their club's perpetual preſident. 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs z 
An aſs in every thing, but ears! 
If e' er his highneſs meant a joke, 
They grinn'd applauſe. before he ſpoke z 
But at each word what ſhouts of praiſe l 
Good gods] how natural he brays ! 

Elate with flatt'ry and conceit, 

He ſeeks his royal ſire's retreat; 
Forward, and fond to ſnow his parts, 
His highneſs brays ; the Lion ſtarts : 
Puppy, that curs'd vociferation 
Betrays thy life and converſation : 
Coxcombs, an ever-noiſy race, 
Are trumpets of their own diſgrace. 
Why ſo ſevere ? the Cub replies ; 
Our ſenate always held me wiſe. 

How weak is pride returns the fire z 
All fools are vain, when fools admire! 
But know what ſtupid aſſes prize, 

Lions and noble beaſts deſpiſe. - 


———  — — — — — __—_ 
$ 62, Fable XX. The Old Hen and the Cock. 
R ESTRAIN your child; you'll ſoon believe 
The text which ſays, We ſprung from Eve,” 


As an old Hen led forth her train, 
And ſeem'd to-peck to ſnhew the grain; 


| She rak'd the chaff, ſhe ſcratch'd the ground, 
And glean'd the ſpacious yard around. 


A giddy chick, to try her wings, 
On the well 's narrow margin ſprings, 
And prone ſhe drops. The mother's breaſt 
All day with ſorrow was poſſeſs . 
A Cock ſhe met; her ſon ſhe knew, 
And in her heart affection grew, 
My ſon, ſays ſhe, I grant your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares. 18 
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I ſee you vigꝰ rous, ſtrong, and bold; 
I hear with joy your triumphs told. 
*Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; the fatal place 
Is ſure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counſel on thy breaft ; 
To the juſt gods I leave the reſt. 
He thank'd her care ; yet day by day 
His boſom' burn d to diſobey; 
And ev'ry time the well he ſaw, 
Scorn'd in his heart the fooliſh law: 
Near and more near each day he drew, 
And long'*d to try the dang'rous view. 
Why was this idle charge? he cries : 
Let courage female fears deſpiſe. 
Or did ſhe doubt my heart was brave, 
And therefore this injun ction gave? 
Or does her harveſt ſtore the place, 
A treaſure for her younger race? 
And would ſhe thus my ſearch prevent? 
I ſtand reſolv'd, and dare th' event. 


Thus ſaid, he mounts the margin's round, 


And pries into the depth profound. 
He ſtretch ' d his neck; and from below 
With ſtretching neck advanc'd a foe : 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears : 
Threat anſwer'd threat, his fury grew, 
Headlong to meet the war he flew, 
But when the wat'ry death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown'd : 

I ne'er had been in this condition, 
But for my mother's prohibition. 


—  — 
563. Fable XXI. The Rat-Catcher and Cats. 


THE rats by night ſuch miſchief did, 
Betty was ev'ry morning chid, 
They undermin'd whole ſides of bacon, 
Her cheeſe was ſapp*d, her tarts were taken ; 

Her paſties fenc'd with thickeſt paſte 
Were all demoliſh'd, and laid waſte. 
She curs'd the Cat for want of duty, 
Who left her foes a conſtant booty. 
An Engineer of noted {kill 
Engag'd to ſtop the growing ill. 

. From room to room he now ſurveys 


Their haunts, their works, their ſecret ways; 


Finds where they ſcape an ambuſcade, 
And whence the nightly ſally's made. 
An envious Cat trom place to place, 
Unſeen, attends his filent pace. . 
She ſaw, that, if his trade went on, 
The purring race mult be undone ; 
So ſecretly removes his baits, 
And ev'ry ſtratagem defeats, 
Again be ſets the poiſon'd toils, 
And Puſs again the labour fois. 
What foe (to fruſtrate my deſigns) 


My ſchemes thus nightly countermines ? 


Incens'd, he cries : this very hour 


So ſaid. A pond”rous trap he brought, 
And in the fact poor Puſs was caught. 

Smuggler, ſays he, thou ſhalt be made 

victim to our loſs of trade. 

The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom ſues. 

A ſiſter of the ſcience ſpare; 
One int'reſt is our common care. 

What inſolence ! the man reply'd ; 
Shall Cats with us the game divide? 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguiſh'd, or expell'd the land, 

We Rat-catchers might raiſe our fees, 
Sole guardians of a nation's cheeſe! 

A Cat, who ſaw the lifted knife, 
Thus ſpoke, and ſav'd her ſiſter's life, 

In ev ry age and clime we ſee 
Two of a trade can ne'cr agree. 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching ; 
Squire ſtigmatizes *{quire ſor poaching ; 
Beauties with beautics are in arms, 

And ſcandal pelts each others charms ; 
Kings too their neighbour kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own. 

But let us limit our defires; 

Not war like beauties, kings, and 'ſquires ; 
For though we both one prey purſue, 
There's game enough for us and you. 


— — —  — — ö³—́ͤ— 


& 64. Fable XXII. The Goat without a Beard. 


PIs certain that the modiſh paſſions 

Deſcend among the croud, like faſhions, 

Excuſe me then ; if pride, conceit 

(The manners of the fair and great) 

[give ta monkies, aſſes, dogs, : 

Fleas, owls, goats, butterflies, and hogs. 

I fay that theſe are proud: what then? 

I never ſaid they equal men. 

A Goat (as vain as Goat can he) 

Affected ſingularity. 

Whene er a thymy bank he found, 

He roll'd upon the fragrant ground; 

And then with fond attention ſtood, 

Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. 

I hate my frowzy beard, be cries z 

My youth is loſt in this diſguiſe. 

Did not the females know my vigour, ; 

Well might they loath this rev rend figure. 
Reſoly'd to ſmooth his ſhaggy face, 

He ſought the barber of the —— 

A flippant monkey, ſpruce and ſmart, 

Hard by profeis'd the dapper art ; 

His pole with pewter baſons hung, 

Black rotten teeth in order ſtrung, 

Rang'd cups that in the window ſtood 

Lin'd with red rags, to look like blood, 


Did well his threefold trade explain, ] 
Who ſhav'd, drew teeth, and breath'd a vein, 
The goat he welcomes with an air, 

And ſeats him in his wooden chair: 

Mouth, noſe, and cheek, the lather hides : 


This wretch ſhall bleed beneath my power. 


Ligh th, and ſwift, the razor glides. 
| ight, ſmooth, and ſwitt, - . 


BOOkKE l. 


Rook I. 


I hope your cuſtom, Sir, ſays pug z 
Sure never face was half fo ſmug. 

The Goat, impatient for applauſe, 
Swift to the neighbouring bill withdraws ; 
The ſhaggy people grinn d and ſtar'd: 

Heighday ! what's here without a beard ! 
Say, brother, whence the dire diſgrace ? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your face? 

When thus the fop, with ſmiles of ſcorn: 
Are beards by civil nations worn ? 

Ev'n Moſcovites have mow'd their ehins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
And bear about the hairy load ! 
Whene'er we through the village ſtray, 
Are we not mock'd along the way ; 
Inſulted with loud ſhouts of ſcorn, 

By boys our beards diſgrac'd and torn ? 

Were you no more with Goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reaſon well, 

Replies a bearded chief. Beſide, 

If boys can mortify thy pride, * 
How wilt thou ſtand the ridicule 

Of our whole flock ? affected fool! 
Coxcombs, diftinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
To all but coxcombs are a jeſt. 


—— ä — — n 
$65. Fable xXIII. The OldWoman and her Cats, 


HO friendſhip with a knave hath made, 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade, 

The matron who condudts abroad 
A willing nymph, is thought a bawd ; 
And if a modeſt girl is ſeen 
With one who cures a lover's ſpleen, 
We gueſs her not extremely nice, 
And only wiſh to know her price. 
Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our or evil name depends. 

A wrinkled Hag of wicked fame, 
Beſide a little ſmoaky flame 
Sat hoy'ring, pinch'd with age and froft ; 
Her ſhrivell'd hands, with veins emboſs'd, 
Upon her knees her weight ſultains, 
While palſy ſhook her crazy brains: 
dhe mumbles forth her backward pray'rs, 
An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 
About her ſwarm'd a num*rous brood 
Of Cats, who lank with hunger mew'd. 

Teaz'd with their cries, her choler grew, 
And thus ſhe ſputter'd : Hence, ye crew, 
Fool that [ ws, to entertain 
Such imps, ſuch fiends, a helliſhtrain ! 
Had ye been never hous'd and nurs'd 
I for a witch had ne'er been curs'd. 


To you I owe that crouds of boys 


Worry me with eternal noiſe ; 
Straus laid acroſs my pace retard, | 
The horſe-ſhoe's nail'd (each threſhold's guard) 
The ſtunted broom the wenches hide, 
For fear that I ſhould up and ride; 
They ſtick with pins my bleeding ſeat, 
And bid me ſhow my ſecret teat. 
To hear you prate would vex a faint ; 


Wig hath-moſt reaſon of complaint? 


| Which ſpares no fri nor age ? 
Pares end, nor ſex, 2 


— 
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Replies a Cat. Let's come to proofs 

Had we ne'er ſtarv'd beneath your roof, 
We had, like others of our race, 

In credit liv'd, as beaſts of chace. 

"Tis infamy to ſerve a hag ; | 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag; = 
And boys againſt our lives combine, 

Becaule 'tis ſaid your cats have nine. 


566. Fable XXIV. The Butterfly and Snail. 


Al upſtarts in ſolent in place. 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 

As, in the ſunſhine of the morn, 
A Butterfly (but newly born) 

Sat proudly perking on a roſe, - 
With pert conceit his boſom glows ; 
His wings (all glorious to behold) 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he diſplays ; the ſpangled dew 
Refle&s his eyes, and various hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a Snail, 
Beneath his houſe, with ſlimy trail 
Crawls o'er the graſs ; whom, when he ſpies, 
In wrath he to the gard'ner cries : 

What means yon Lage; daily toil, 
From choaking weeds to rid the ſoil ? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why glows the peach with crimſon hue ? 
Ft why the plumb's inviting blue? 
Were they to feaſt his taſte deſign'd, 
That vermin of voracious kind ? 

Cruſh then the flow, the pilf ring race; 
So purge thy garden from diſgrace. 

What arrogance ! the Snail replied ; 

How inſolent is upſtart pride; 


Had'ſt thou not thus, with inſult vain, 


Provok'd my patience to complain, 

I had conceal'd thy meaner birth, 

Nor trac'd thee to the ſcum of earth. 
For ſcarce nine ſuns have wak d the hours, 
To (well the fruit and paint the flow rs, 
Since I thy humbler life ſurvey'd, 

In baſe and fordid guiſe array d; 

A hideous inſeR, vile, unclean, 

You dragg'd a flow and noiſome train ; 
And from your ſpider-bowels drew 
Foul film, and ſpun the dirty clue. 

I own my humble life, good friend; 
Snail was I born, and Snail ſhall end. 
And what's a Butterfly? At belt” 
He's but a caterpillar dreſt ; 

And all thy race (a numerous ſeed) 


Shall prove of caterpillar breed. 
——4k— 
567. Fable XXV. The Scold and the Parrot. 


THE huſband thus reprov'd his wife : 
Who deals in ſlander lives in ſtrife. 

Art thou the herald of diſgrace, | 

Denouncing war to all thy race? 

Can nothing quell thy thunder's 


60 


That vixen tongue of your's, my dear, 
Alarms our neighbours far and near. 
Good Gods! tis like a rolling river, 
That murm' ring flows, and flows for ever! 
Ne'er tir'd, perpetual diſcord ſowing ! 
Like fame, it gathers ſtrength by going, 
Heigbday ! the flippant tongue replies, 

How lolemn is the fool, how wiſe ! 
Is nature's choiceſt gift debarr'd ? 
Nay, frown not, for I will be heard. 
Women of late are finely ridden, . 
A Parrot's privilege forbidden ! 
You praiſe his talk, his _—_ ſong; 
But wives are always in the wrong. 
Now reputations flew in pieces 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces : 
She ran the Parrot's language o'er, 
Bawd, huſſy, drunkard, ſlattern, whore; 
On all the ſex ſhe vents her fury, 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 

At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds: 
All join their forces to confound hier; 
Puſs ſpits, the monkey chatters round her; 
The yelping cur her heels aſſaults; 
The magpye blabs out all her faults ; 
Poll, in the uproar, from his cage, 
With this rebuke out-ſcream'd her rage: 
A. Parrot is for talking priz'd, 
But prattling women are deſpis d. 
She who attacks another's honour 
Draws ev'ry living thing upon her. 
Think, Madam, when you ſtreteh your lungs, 
That all your neighbours too have tongues ; 
One ſlander muſt ten thouſand get, 
The world with int'reſt pays the debt. 


4 68. Fable XXVI. The Cur and the Maſti. 


A Sneaking Cur, the maſter's ſpy, 
Rewarded for his daily lye, 
With ſecret jealouſies and fears 
Set all together by the ears. 
Poor Puſs to-day was in diſgrace, 
Another cat ſupply'd her place > 
The Hound was beat, the Maſtiff chid, 
The Monkey was the room forbid ; 
Each to his deareſt friend ſhy, 
And none could tell the reaſon 74 
A plan to rob the houſe was laid, 
The thief with love ſeduc'd the maid ; 
Cajol'd the Cur, and ſtrok d his head, 
And bought his ſecrecy with bread. 
He next the Maſtiff s honour try*d, 
Whoſe honeſt jaws the bribe defy'd. 
He ftretch'd his hand to proffer more; 
The ſurly dog his fingers tore. 
Swift ran the Cur z with indignation 
The maſter took his information. 
Hang him, the villain's curs d, he cries ; 
And round his neck the halter ties. 
The Dog his humble ſuit preferr'd, 
And begg'd injuſtice tobe heard. 
The maſter ſat. On either hand 
The cited dogs confronting ftand 3 


— ay — 
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| | The Cur the bloody tale relates, 
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And, like a lawyer, aggravates. | 
Judge not unheard, the Maſtiff cry'd, 
But weigh the cauſe of either ſide. 
Think not that treach'ry can be juſt, 
Take not informers words on truſt. 
They ope their hand to ev'ry pay, 
And you and me by turns betray. 
He ſpoke. And all the truth appear'd : 
The Cur was hang'd, the Maſtiff clear d. 


— .] ——— 


969. Fable XXVIL. The Siet Man andthe Angel, 


IS there no hope? the ſick man ſaid. 
The ſilent doctor ſnook his head, 
And took his leave with ſigns of ſorrow, 
Deſpairing of his fee to-morrow. 
When thus the Man, with gaſping breath; 
I feel the chilling wound of death 3 
Since I muſt bid the world adieu, 
Let me my former life review. 
I grant my bargains well were made, 
But all men over-reach in trade; 
"Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion, 
Sure ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 
The little portion in my hands 
By good ſecurity on lands 
Is well inereas d. If, unawareg, 
My juſlice to myſelf and heirs 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 
For want of good ſufficient bail z 
If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 
Reduc'd a family to need, 
My will hath made the world amends ; 
M * on charity depends. 
When I am number'd with the dead, 
And all my pious gifts are read, 
By heav'n and earth twill then be known, 
My charities were amply ſhown. 
An angel came. Ah friend! he cry'd, 
No more in flatt' ring hope confide. 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigb the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays 
Tocrown thy life with length of days? 
A pious action's in thy power, | 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 


Now, while you draw the vital air, 


Prove your intention is ſincere. 


This inſtant give a hundred pound; 


| Your neighbours want, and you abound. 


But why ſuch haſte the ſick man whines ; 


Who knows as yet what Heay'n deſigns ? 


Perhaps I may recover ſtill, | 
That ſum and more are in my will. 

Fool, ſays the Viſion, now tis plain, 
Your life, your ſoul, your heav'n was gain. 
From ev'ry fide, with all your might, 

You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right; 
And after death would fain atone, 

By giving what is not your own. 

While there is life there's hopes, he cry'd ; 


Then why ſuch haſte ? ſo groan d, and dy d. 
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BOOK I. 


o. Fable XXVIII. The Per the Sun, 
97 and the Cloud. 1 | 


JS there a bard whom genius fires, 
Whoſe ev'ry thought the God inſpires? 
When envy reads the nervous lines, 
She frets, ſhe rails, ſhe rav:s, ſhe pines; 
Her hiſſing ſnakes with venom ſwell; 
She calls her venal train from hell: 
The ſervile fiends her nod obey, 
And all Curl's authors are in pay, 
Fame calls up calumny and ſpite, 
Thus ſhadow owes its birth to light, 
As proſtrate to the God of day, 
With heart devout, a Perſian lay, 
His invocation thus iy d 

Parent of light, all-ſeeing Sun, 

Prolific beam, whoſe rays diſpenſe 
The various gifts of providence, 

Accept our praiſe, our Cy, Prayers 
Smile on our fields, and bleſs the year. 

A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, 
The day with ſudden, darkneſs hung; 
With pride and envy ſwell'd aloud, 

A voice thus thunder'd from the Cloud; 

Weak is this gaudy God of thine, 

Whom I at will forbid to ſhine. 
Shall I nor vows, nor incenſe know ? 
Where praiſe is due, the praiſe beſtow. 

With fervent zeal the Perſian mov'd, 
Thus the proud calumny reproy'd : 

It was that God, who claims my prayer, 
Who gave thee birth, and rais'd thee there; 
When o'er his beams the veil is thrown 
Thy ſubſtance is but plainer ſhown. 
A paſſing gale, a puff of wind, 
Diſpels thy thickeſt troops combin'd, 

he — aroſe ; the vapour toſt 
(The ſport of winds) in air was loſt? 
The glorious orb the day refines, 
Thus envy breaks, thus merit ſhines, 


—— 
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\ 71. Fable XXIX. The Fox at the point of 


Death. 


A Fox in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, ſick, and faint, expiring lay 

All appetite had left his maw, _. . . 
And age diſarm'd his mumbling jaw. 
His num'rous race around him ſtand, 
To learn their dying fire's command: 
He rais'd his head with whining moan, _ 
And thus was heard the feeble tone : 

Ah, ſons! from evil ways depart, 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 
dee, ſee, the murder'd geeſe appear! 
Why are thoſe bleeding turkies there! 
Why all around this cackling train, 

o haunt my ears for chickens lain? . 
The hungry Foxes round them ſtar d, 
And for the promis'd fealt prepar d. 
Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer 2 _ 

Nor turkey, gooſe, nor hen is here. 
Theſe are the phantoms.of your brain, 
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O gluttons | ſays the drooping fire 
Reftrin — deſire. he, 
Your liqu'riſh taſte you ſhall deplore, 
When peace of conſcience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 
And gins and guns deſtroy our race? 
Thieves dread the ſearching eye of pow'r, 

And never feel the quiet hour. om 

Old age (which few of us ſhall know}- 

Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true 3 attain, 

Let honeſty your paſſions rein; 

So live in credit and efteem, * 

And the good name you loſt, redeem. 
The counſel's good, a Fox replies, 

Could we perform what you adviſe. 

Think what our anceſtors have done; 

A line of thieves from ſon to ſon : 

To us deſcends the long diſgrace,” 

And infamy hath mark d our race. 

Though we, like harmleſs ſneep, ſhould feed, 

Honeſt in thought, in word, and deed ; 3 

Whatever hen-rooſt is decreas d, 

We ſhall be thought to ſhare the feaſt. 

The charge ſhall never be believ d, 

A. loſt good name is ne er retriev'd. . 
Nay, then, replies the feeble Fox, 

(But hark ! I hear a hen that clocks) 

Go, but be mod'rate in your food; 

A chicken too might do me good. 


—— — — — 


$72. Fable XXX. The Setting-Dog 
Partridge. 

THE ranging Dog the ſtubble tries, 
And ſearches.ev'ry breeze that flies; 
The ſcent grows warm; with cautious fear 

He creeps, and points the covey near; 
The men, in filence, far behi ö | 
Conſcious of game, the net unbind. 

A Partridge, with experience wiſe, 


be 


The fraudful preparation ſpies: 


She mocks their toils, alarms her brood x 
The covey ſprings, and ſeeks the wood; 
But ere her certain wing ſhe tries, 

Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries : 

Thou fawning ſlave to man's deceit, 
Thou pimp of luxury, ſneaking cheat, 

Of thy whole fpecies thou diſgrace, 

Dogs ſhall diſown thee of their race! 

For if I judge their native parts, 

They're born with open honeſt hearts; 
And, ere they ſerv'd man's wicked ends, 
Were gen'rous foes, or real friends. 

When thus the „ with ſcornful ſmile : 
Secure of wing, thou dar'ſt revile. | 
Clowns are to poliſh'd manners blind, 
How ignꝰ tant is the ruſtic mind! 

My worth, ſagacious courtiers ſee, 
And to preferment riſe, like ne. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty ſets, / 
Hath oft enhanc'd a nation's debts : 


And your ſons lick their lips in vin. 


Friend ſets his friend, without regard 
And miniſters his (kill wand. 


Thus 


| 
| 
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Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways, | Ot plund'ring inſects, ſnails and rains, 
And growing favour feaſts my days. And droughts that ſtarv'd the labour'd plains, 
I might have gueſs d, the Partridge ſaid, | Abroad, at home, the Spectre's there : 
p . Ts ths 6h Gent aide 
ants ar and ina trice 0 ; 
Ape to a hair thei maſter's vice. Since thou muſt be my Conlon guelt, 
You came from court, you ſay ; adieu: Be kind, and follow me no more; 
She ſaid, and to the covey flew. For Care by right ſhould go before. 
—— — — — — ; — — —  —_— — — ——___ 
I 73+ Fable XXXI. The Univerſal Afparitien. | 5 74. Fable 2 The Tuo Owls and the 
RAKE, b „ P Parrow. 
A With robs 1 ee TVo forma] Owls together ſat, 
Diſeaſe his tainted blood aſſails; Y Conterring thus in ſolemn chat: 
ä Where's thereſpe to wikiom paid 3 
And like fem old — — | Our worth the Grecian ſages knew 
As twing'd with pain he penſive ſits, They gave our ſires the honour due; 


They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 
And prey d into the depth of Owls. 
Athens, the ſeat of learned fame, 
With gen'ral voice rever'd our name; 
On merit title was conferr'd, 


And raves, and prays, and ſwears by fits 
A ghaſtly phantom, lean and wan, 
re him roſe, and thus began : 

My _ 3 hath reach'd your ear; 

Attend dvis'd by Care. ? 
Nor — — 6k —— nor pow'r And all ador'd th'Athenian bird. 
Can give the heart a chearfu} Kaos : Brother, you reaſon well, replies 
When health is loft. Be timely wiſe ; The ſolemn mate, with half- ſhut eyes; 
With health all taſte of pleaſure flies. Right. Athens was the ſeat of learning. 

Thus ſaid, the phantom diſappears, And truly wiſdom is diſcerning, 


The wary counſel wak'd his fears : Beſides, on Pallas' helm we fit, 
The type and ornament of wit ; 


He now from all exceſs abſtains, g 
With phyſic purifies his veins ; But now, alas! we're quite neglected, 
And to procure a ſober life And a pert Sparrow s more reſpected. 


Reſolves to venture on a wife. A Sparrow, who was lodg d beſide, 
But now again the Sprite aſcends, O'erhears them ſooth each other's pride, 


Where : : And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 
ERIC MEU Wang 4 Who meets a fool muſt find conceit. 
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Infinuates that beauty's frail, | b 

That perſeverance muſt prevail; I grant, you were at Athens grac d, 

With jealouſies his brain inflames, Aud 80 Minerva's helm were plac d; 

And whiſpers all her lovers names. But ev'ry bird that wings the ky, Ir 

In other hours ſhe repreſents Except an Owl, can tell you why. 

His houſehold charge, his annual rents, From hence they taught their ſchools to know 8 

Increaſing debts, perplexing duns, How falſe we judge by outward ſhow ; U 

And nothing for his younger ſons. That we ſhould never looks eſteem, T 
Strait all his thought to gain he turns Since fools as wile as you might ſeem, N 

And with the thirſt of lucre burns. 1 Would ye contempt and (corn avoid, A 


Let your vain-glory be deſtroy d: 

Humble your arrogance of thought, 

Purſue the ways by Nature taught ; 

So ſhall you find delicious fare, 

And grateful! farmers praiſe your care; | ] 
So ſhall ſleek mice your chace reward, 


But when poſſeſs d of fortune's ſtore, 
The Spectre haunts him more and more; 
Sets want and miſery in view, 
Bold thieves, and all the murd'ring crew ; 
Alarms him with eternal frights, 

Infeits his dream, or wakes his nights. 


How ſhall he chaſe this hideous gueſt ? And no keen cat find more regard. 1 
Power may perhaps protect his reſt. ——— W 
eee 578. Fable XXII. The Courtier and Proteus: Hl 
Beſets him morning, noon, and night; j A 
Talks of Ambition's tott'ring ſeat, WHENE'ER a courtier's out of place, 7 
How Envy perſecutes the great ; The country ſhelters his diſgrace z H. 
Of rival hate, of treach'rous friends, Where, doom'd to exerciſe and health, Ti 
And what diſgrace his fall attends. His houſe and gardens own his wealth, In 

The court he quits, to fly from Care, He builds new ſchemes, in hope to gain A 
And ſeeks the peace of rural air : The plunder of another reignz _ - 
His groves, his fields, amus'd his hours ; Like Philip's ſon, would fain be doing, T, 
He prun'd his trees, he rais'd his flowers, And ſighs for other realms to ruin. re 
But Care again his ſteps purſues ; As one of theſe (without his wand) = 6 
Warns him of blaſts, of blighting dews, & [/Peofive, along the winding firand 


Employ'd 


* 
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Employ'd the ſolitary hour, 
In projects to regain his pow'r ; 
The waves in ſpreading circles ran, 
Proteus aroſe, and thus began : 

Came you from Court ? for in your mien 
A ſelf-important air is ſeen. 


He frankly own'd his friends had trick'd him, 


And how he fell his party's victim. 

Know, ſays the God, by matchleſs {kill - 
I change to ev'ry ſhape at will; 
But yet I'm told, at court you ſee 
Thoſe who preſume to rival me. 

Thus ſaid -a ſnake, with hideous trail, 
Proteus extends his ſcaly mail. 


Know, ſays the man, though proud in place, 


All courtiers are of reptile race. 

Like you, they take that dreadful form, 
Bak in the ſun, and fly the ſtorm ; 
With malice hiſs, with envy glote, 

And for convenience change their coat ; 
With new-got luſtre rear their head, 
Though on a dunghill born and bred. 

Sudden the God a lion ſtands ; 
He ſhakes his mane, he ſpurns the ſands ; 
Now a fierce lynx, with fiery glare, 

A wolf, an als, a fox, a bear. 

Had I ne'er liv'd at comt, he cries, 
Such transformation might ſurpriſe ; 
But there, in queſt of daily game, 

Each abler courtier acts the ſame, 
Wolves, lions, lynxes, while in place, 
Their friends and fellows are their chace, 
They play the bear's and fox's part; 

Now rob by force, now ſteal with act. 
They ſometimes in the ſenate bray; 

Or, chang'd again to beaſts of prey, 
Down from the lion to the ape 

Practiſe the frauds of ev ry ſhape. 

So ſaid, upon the God he flies, 

In cords the ſtruggling captive ties. 

Now, Proteus, now (to truth compell'd} 
Speak and confels thy art excell d. 
Uſe ſtrength, ſurprize, or what you will, 
The courtier finds evaſions itill : 

Notto be bound by any ties, 
And never forc'd to leave his lyes. 


576. Fable XXXIV. The Maſliffs, 


'] HOSE who in quarrels interpoſe 
Muſt often wipe a bloody noſe. 

A Maſtiff, of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were ſnarling for a bone, 
He long d to make the war his own, 
And ofien found (when twocontend) 
To interpoſe vbtain'd his end z — 
He gloried in his limping pace; | 
= me" < — ſeam d his face; 
nev'ry limb a appears, 

And frequent — — his ears. 

As on a time be heard from far 

wo dogs engag d in noify war, 

Away he ſcours, and lays about him, 
Reſoly d no fray ſhould be without him. 
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Rebounded from the Maſtiff's hide. 


He ſtopp'd, and leaning on his fork, 


And that vile Dunghill near me plac d? 


2 


„—— — 


A — * mean muſt give offence. 
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Forth from his yard a tanner flien, 
And to the bold intruder g—_ 

A cudgel ſhall correct your manner, 
Whence ſprung this curſed hate to tanners? 
While on my dog you vent your ſpite, 

Sirrah ! *tis me you dare not bite, 

To ſee the battle thus perplex'd, 

With equal rage a butcher vex'd, | 
Hoarſe ſcreaming from the circled crowd, | 
To the curs'd Maſtiff cries aloud : 

Both Hockley-hole and Mary-bone | 
The combats of my Dog have 133 8 | 
He ne'er, like bullies coward-hearted, 

Attacks in public, to be parted. 
Think not, raſh fool, to ſhare his fame; 
Be his the honour or the ſhame, 

Thus ſaid, they ſwore, and rav'd like thunder; 
Then dragg'd their faſten'd dogs aſunder 
While clubs and kicks from ev'ry ſide 


All reeking now with ſweat and blood, 
A while the parted warriors ſtood, 
Then pour d upon the meddling foe 
Who, worried, howl'd and fprawl'd below. 
He roſe, and limping from the fray, 
By both ſides mangled ſneak'd away. 


$ 77. Fable XXXV. The Barley-Mow and ib 
Dunghill. C 
HO many faucy airs we meet 
From Temple-bar to Aldgate-ſtreet ? 
Proud rogues, who ſhar'd the South-ſea prey, 
And ſprung like muſhrooms in a day! 
They think it mean to condeſcend 5 
To know a brother or a friend; | 
They bluſh to hear their mother's name, 
And by their pride expoſe their ſhame. 
As croſs his yard, at early day, 
A careful farmer took his way, 


Obſerv'd the flail's inceſſant.work. 
In thought he meaſur'd all his ſtore, 
His geeſe, his hogs, he number'd o'er 5 
In fancy weigh'd the fleeces ſhorn, 
And multiply'd the next year's corn. 
A Barley-mow, which ſtood befide, 
Thus to its muſing maſter cry'd : 
Say, good Sir, is it fit or right 
To treat me with negle& and (light? 
Me, who contribute to your cheer, 
And raiſe your mirth with ale and beer 
Why thus inſulted, thus diſgrac d, 


Are thoſe poor ſweepings of a groom 
That filthy ſight, that nauſeous fume, 
Meet objects here? Command it hence : 


The humble Dunghill thus replied, 
Thy maſter hears, and mocks thy pride: 
Inſult not thus the meek and low ; 
In me thy benefactor know 
My warm aſfiſtance gave thee birth, 
Or thou had periſh'd low in earth; 
But upſtarts, to * their ſtation, 

obli 


Cancel at once all obligation. 57. 


Whoſe murders ſpring from power and pride. 


Nor feel ati 
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$ 78. Fable . Pythagoras and the | Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſpended; 
un . 


YTHAG'RAS roſe at early dawn, 
By ſoaring meditation drawn, 
To breathe the ff ce of the day. 
Through flow'ry fields he took his way. 
In muſing contemplation warm, 
His ſteps miſled him to a farm, 
Where, on the ladder's topmoſt round, 
A. peaſant ſtood ;. the hammer's ſound - - 
Shook the weak barn. Say, friend, what care 
Calls for thy honeſt labour there? 
The Clown, with ſurly voice replies, 
Vengeance aloud for juſtice cries, | 
This kite, by daily rapine fed, 
My. hens annoy, my turkies dread, 
At length his forfeit life hath paid; 
See on the wall his wings diſplay d, 
Here nail'd, a terror to his kind, 
My fowls ſhall future ſafety find; 
My yard the thriving poultry feed, 
And my barns refuſe fat the breed. 
Friend, ſays the Sage, the doom is wiſe; 
For public good the murd'rer dies. 
But if theſe tyrants of the air 
Demand a ſentence ſo ſevere, | | 
Think how the glutton man devours ; 
What bloody feaſts regale his hours! 
O, impudence of power and might, 
Thus to condemn a hawk or kite, 
When thou perhaps, carniv*rons ſinner, 
Hadſt pullets yeſterday for dinner! 
Hold, cry'd the Clown, with paſſion heated, 
Shall kites and men alike be treated ? 
When heav'n the world with creatures ſtor' d, 
Man was ordain'd their ſov”reign lord. 
Thus tyrants boaſt, the Sage reply'd, 


Own then this manlike kite is ſlain 

Thy greater lux'ry to ſuſtain; 

For Petty rogues ſubmit to fate, 

ic That great ones may enjoy their ſtate.” 


679. Fable XXXVII. The Farmer's Wife 
and the Raven. 
WHY are thoſe tears? why droops your head? 
Is then your other huſband dead? 
Or does a worie diſgrace betide? 


Hath no one ſince his death apply'd? - 
Alas! you know-the cauſe too well : 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell. 
Then, to contribute to my loſs, 
My knife and fork were laid acroſs; 
On Friday too the day I dread! 
Would I were fafe at home in bed! 
Laſt night (I vow to heav'n”'tis true) 
Rounce from the fire-a' coſſin flew. 
Next poſt ſome fatal news ſhall tell, 
God iend my Corniſh triende be wells 
Unhappy widow, ceaſe thy tears, 


Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended; 
nd when the butler clears. the table, 
or thy deſert Til read my fable, 
| Betwixt her (wagging panniers load 
farmer's wife to market rode, _ 
nd jogging on, with thoughtful care 
umm'd up the profits of her ware; 
When, ſtarting from her ſilver dream, 
Thus far and wide was heard her ſcream : 


| | That raven on yon left-band oak 


Curſe on his ill-betiding croak) _ 

odes me no good. No more ſhe ſaid, 
When poor blind Ball, with tumbling tread, 
Fell prone; o'erturn'd the pannier lay, 
And her maſh'd eggs beſtrew'd the way. 

She, ſprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, ſwore, andcurs'd; Thou croaking toad, 
A murrain take thy whoreſon throat! 

I knew misfortune in the note. 

Dame, quoth the Raven, ſpare your oaths, 
Unclench your fiſt, and wipe your cloaths. 
But why on me thoſe curſes thrown ? 

Goody, the fault was all your own 

For had you laid this brittle ware 

On Dun, the old ſure-footed. mare, 
| Though all the Ravens of the hundred 

With croaking had your tongue out thunder d, 
Sure - footed Dun had kept his legs, 

And you, good woman, ſav'd your eggs. - 


IN other men we faults can (py, . 2 + 
And blame the moat that dims their eye, 
Each little ſpeck and blemiſh_ find, 

To our own ftronger errors blind.” 

A Turkey, tir'd of common food, 
Forſook the barn, and ſought the wood; 


Behind her ran her infant train, © 


Collecting here and there a grain. 
Draw near, my birds, the mother cries, _ 
This hill delicious fare ſupplies; ;; 
Behold, the buſy Negro race, * 
See, millions blacken all the place! 
Fear not. Like me with freedom eat; 
An Ant is moſt delightful meat. 
ow bleſs'd, how envy'd were our life, 
ould we but ſcape the poifft'fer"s, Knife! 
But man, curs'd man, on turkey preys, 
And Chriſtmas ſhotteng all our days; 
Sometimes with oyſters'we tombine, ' 
Sometimes aſſiſt-theſaviry chine- 
From the low peaſant to the lord, 
The Turkey ſmokes dev ry board. 
Sure men for gluttony arte curs d, 
Of the ſev'n deadly ſins the worſt. 
An Ant, who climb'd beyond his reach, 
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Controul thy more voracious bim 
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Nor for a breakfaſt nations kill. 
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680. Fable XXXVIII. 7 be Turkey andthe Ant, | 


Thus anſwer' d from the neighb ring beech, 
Ere you remark another's ſin, 
I Bid thy on conſcience look within 3 
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81. Fable XXXIX. The Father and Jupiter. 


THE man to Jove his ſuit preferr d; ö 
He begg da wife. His prayer was heard. 
Jove wonder d at his bold addreſſing 
For how precarious is the bleſſing! 
A wife he takes. And now for heirs 
Again he worries Heay'n with prayers, 
Jove nods aſſent. Two hopeful boys 
And a finegirl reward his joys. 
Now more ſolicitous he grew, 
And ſet their future lives in view; 
He ſaw that all reſpe& and duty 
Were paid to wealth, to power, and beauty. 
O ner more, he cries, accept my prayer; 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care. 
Let my firſt hope, my fav'rite boy, 
All fortune's richeſt gifts enjoy. 
My next with ſtrong ambition fire: 
May favour teach him to aſpire; 
Till he the ſtep of pow 'r aſcend, 
— courtiers to their — _ | 
ith ev*ry grace, with ev'ry charm, 
My tags perfect features arm. 
If Heav'n approve, a Father's bleſs d. 
Jove ſmiles, and grants his full requeſt. 
The fir GY miſer at the heart, 
Studious every ipi art, . 
Heaps hoards on — anxious pain; 
And all his life devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares increaſe, 
He neither wakes nor ſleeps in peace; 
In fancy'd want (a wretch compleat) 
He ſtarves, and yet he dares not eat, 
The next to ſudden honours grew: 
The thriving art of courts he knew ; 
He reach'd the height of power and place, 
Then fell, the victim of diſgrace. 
Beauty with early bloom ſupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. 
The vain coquette each ſuit diſdains, 
And glories in her lover's pains. 
With age ſhe fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. 
When Jove the Father's grief ſurvey'd, 
And heard bim Heav'n and Fate upbraid, 
Thus ſpoke the God : By outward ſhow 
Men judge of happineſs and woe: 
Shall ignorance of good and i} 
Dare to dire th' Eternal Will! 
beek virtue; and, of that poſſeſt, 
To Providence reſign the reſt. 


$ 82. Fable XL. The Two Monkics. 


T HE learned, full of inward pride, 
The F ops of outward ſhow derige : 
The Fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scoffs at the t, and the ſcience : 
The Don, a formal, ſolemn ſtrutter, 


Deſpiſes Mogskeur's airs and flutter ; 


While Manſteur mocks the formal fool, 
Who looks, and ſpeaks, and walks by rule. 
Britain, a medley of the twain, 

Aipert av France, as grave as Spain, 
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In fancy wiſer than the reſt, 

Laughs at them both, of both the jeſt. 

Is not the poet's chiming cloſe 

Cenſur'd by all the ſons of proſe ? 

Wh le bards of quick imagination 

Deſpiſe the ſleepy proſe narration. 

Men laugh at apes, they men contemn; 

For what ale we, but apes to them? 
Two Monkies went to Southwark fairy 

wo — had a ſourer air: ans 

ore! d their way through draggled fo 

Who gap'd to catch Jack- padding jokes z 

Then took their tickeis for the ſhow, 

And got by chance the foremoſt row, 

To ſee their grave, obſerving face, 

Provok*d a laugh through all the place, 
Brother, ſays Pug, and turn'd his head, 

The rabble's monflrouſly ill bred. 
Now through the booth loud hiſſes rin 3 

Nor ended till the ſhow began. 

The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round, 

With ſomerſets he ſhakes the ground; 

The cord beneath the dancer ſprings ; 

Aloft in air the vau'ter ſwings ; 

Diſtorted now, now prone depends, 

Now through his twiſted arms aſcends : 

The crowd, in wonder and delight, 

With clapping hands applaud the fight. 
With {miles quoth Pug, If pranks like theſe 

The giant apes of reaſon pleale, 

How would they wonder at our arts! 

They muſt adore us for our parts. 

High on the twig I've ſeen you cling, 

Play, twiit, and turn in airy ring: 

How can thoſe clumſy things, like me, 

Fly with a bound from tree to tree? 

But yet, by this applauſe, we find 

Theſe emulators of our kind 

Diſcern our worth, our parts regard, 

Who our mean mimics thus reward, 
Brother, the grinning mate replies, 

In this I grant that man is wiſe. * 

While good example they purſue, 

We mult allow ſome praiſe is due; 

But when they ſtrain beyond their guide, 

I laugh to ſcorn the mimic pride, 

For how fantaſtic is the ſight, 

To meet men always bolt upright, 

Becauſe we ſometimes walk on two! 

% hate the imitating crew. 

$ 83. Fable XLI. The Ol and the Farmer. 


AN Owl of grave deport and . — ; ' 
Who (like the Tuik) was ſeldom ſeen, 


Within a barn had choſe his ſtation, 
As fit for prey and contemplation, - 
Upon a beam aloft he firs, . 
And nods, and ſeems to think, by fits, 
So have I ſeen a man of news, 8 
Or Poſt- boy or Gazette peruſm , 
Smoke, nod, and talk with neon goefeuitdys 
And fix the tate of * rou 
ves u! 
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A ſecond puff the magic broke; 


The Farmer came. The hooting gueſt 
His ſe!f-importance thus expreſt : 

Reaſon in man is mere pretence : 
How weak, how ſhallow is his ſenſe! 
To treat with ſcorn the Bird of night, 
Declares his folly, of his ſpite. 

Then, too, how partial is his praiſe ! 
The lark's, the linpet's chirping lays, 
To his ill-judging ears are fine, 

And nightingales are all divine. 

But the more knowing feather'd race 
See wiſdom ſtamp'd upon my face. 
Whene'er to viſit light I deign, 

What flocks of fowl compoſe my train 
Like ſlaves, they croud my flight behind, 
And oven me of ſuperior kind. 

The Farmer laugh'd, and thus reply'd: 
Thou dull important lump of pride, 
Dar'l thou, with that harſh grating tongue, 
Depreciate birds of warbling ſong ? 
Indulge thy ſpleen. Know, men and fowl 
Regard thee as thou art, an Owl. 
Beſides, proud blockhead, be not vain 
Of what thou call'ſt thy ſlaves and train. 
Few follow wiſdom, or her rules; 

Fools in deriſion follow fools. 


— — —„—1— — — - 
$84. Fable XLII. The Jugglers. 


A Juggler long throvgh all the town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown ; 
You'd think (ſo far his art tranſcends) 
The devil at his fingers ends. 
Vice heard his fame, the read his bill; 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſxill, 
She ſought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defy'd the man of art aloud : a 
Is this then he fo fam'd for ſlight? 
Can this flow bungler cheat your ſight? 
Dares he with me _ the prize ? 
I leave it to impartial eyes. 
Provok'd, the Juggler cry'd, Tis done 
In ſcience I ſubmit to none. | 


Thus ſaid. The cups and balls he play'd ; 


By turns this here, that there, convey d. 
The cards, obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip turn d to birds. 
His little boxes change the grain : 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He ſhakes his bag, he ſhews ajl fair; 
His fingers ſpread, and nothing there; 
Then bids it rain with ſhowers of gold: 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told; g 
But when from thence the hen he dravs, _ 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum ——— 
Vice now ſtept forth, and took the place 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

This magic looking-glals, ſhe cries, 


(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes, 


Each eager eye the fight defir'd, 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir'd, 
Next, to a ſenator ts 
See this bank - note; obſerve the bleſſing, 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs! 'Tis gone. 


Upon his lips a padiock ſhone. 
* 4 9 ; 


The padlock vaniſh'd, and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board, 

All full, with heady — ſtor'd, 

By clean conveyance diſappear, 

And now two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe io a thief expos'd ; 


| At once his ready fingers clos'd, 


He opes his fiſt, the treaſure's fled ; 


| He ſees a halter in its ſtead, 


She bids ambition hold a wand; 


| He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 


A box of charity the ſhows : 
Blow here; and a church-warden blows, 
"Tis vaniſh'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table ſmoaks a treat. 

She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box, 

She next a meagie rake addreſt: 
This picture fee; her ſhape, her breaſt? 
What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 
Hold her, and have her. With ſurpriſe 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 

A counter, in a miſer's hand, 
Grew twenty guineas at command. 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And tis a counter now again. 
A guinea with her touch you ſee 
Take ev'ry ſhape, but Charity; 

And not one thing you ſaw, or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in view. 
The Juggler now, in grief of heart, 

With this ſubmiſſion own'd her art: 

Can | ſuch matchleſs ſlight withſtand ! 
How practice hath improy'd your hand! 
But now and then I cheat the throng; + 
You ev'ry day, and all day long. 


——— ß —ñ ᷑ ñæ ꝗ5. Vun 


U PON a time a neighing ſteed, 

Who graz'd among a num'rous breed, 
With mutiny had fir'd the train, | 
And ſpread diſſenſion through the plain. 
On matters that concern'd the ſtate 
The council met in grand debate. 

A colt, whoſe eye-balls flam'd with ire, 

Elate with ſtrength and youthful fire, 

In haſte ſtept forth before the reſt, 

And thus the lining throng addreft : 
Good gods! how abjett is our race, 

Condenin'd to flay*ry and diſgrace! 

Shall we our ſervitude. retain, 

Becauſe our fires have borne the chain ? 


Tis conqueſt to aſſert your right. 

How cumbrous is the gilded coach! 

The pride of man is our reproach. 

Were we deſign'd for daily toil, 4 9s 
To drag the plough- ſhare through the oil, 
To ſweat in harneſs through the road, 

To groan beneath the carrier's load? 

How feeble are the two-legg'd kind! 


| What force is in our nerves combin ! - , 


Shall 
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$85. Fable XLIII. The Councit of Horſe, 


Confider, friends, your ſtrength and might . 
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Shall then our nobler jaws ſubmit 
To foam and champ the galling bit ? 
Shall haughty man my back heſtride? 
Shall the ſharp ſpur provoke my ſide 7 
Forbid it, Heav'ns! Reject the rein; 
Your ſhame, your mfamy diſdain. 
Let him the hon firſt controul, 
And ſtill the tyger's famiſh'd growl. 
Let us, like them, our freedom claim, 
And make him tremble at our name. 
A general nod approv'd the cauſe, 
And all the circle neigh'd applauſe. 
When, lo! wich grave and folemn pace, 
A ſteed adyanc'd before dhe race; 
With age and long experience wiſe, 
Around he caſt his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus ſpoke the Neſtor of the plain: 
When I had health and ſtrength, like you, 
The toils of ſervitude I knew; 
Now grateful man rewards my pains, 
And gives me all theſe wide domains, 
At will I crop the year's increaſe ; 
My latter life is reſt and peace. 
I grant to man we lend our pains, 
And aid him to correct the plains, 
But doth not he divide the care, 
Through all the labours of the year? 
How many thouſand ſtructures riſe, 
To fence us from inclement ſkies ! 
For us he bears the ſultry day, 
And ſtores up all our winter's hay. 
He ſows, he reaps the harveſt's grain ; 
We ſhare the toil, and ſhare the gain. 
Since ev'iy creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need, 
Appeaſe your diſcontented mind, 
And att the part by Heav'n aflign'd. 
The tumult ceas'd. The colt ſubmitted, 
And, like his anceſtors, was bitted. 


—  — | 
$86, Fable XLIV. The Hound and the Huntſ- 
JMPERTIN ENCE at firſt is borne 

With heedleſs light, or ſmiles of ſcorn; 
Teaz'd into wrath, what patience bears 
The noiſy fool who perſeveres ? 

The morning wakes, the Huntſman ſounds, 
At once ruſn forth the joyful hounds, 
They ſeek. the wood with cager pace, 
Through buſh, through brier, explore the chace, 
Now, ſcatter'd wide, they try the plain, 
And ſnuff the dewy turf in vain. 
What care, what induſtry, what pains ! 


What univerſal ſilence reigns! 


Ringwood, a Dog of little fame, 
Young, pert, and ignorant of game, 
At once diſplays his babbling throat; 
The pack, regardleſs of the note, 
Purſue the ſcent ; with louder ſtrain 
He ſtill perfiſts to vex the train. 

The Huntſman to the clamovr flies; 
The ſmacking laſh he ſmartly plies. 
* all welk d, with bowling tone 
The puppy thus expreſt d his moan: 


—_ 


| On all alike his tongue exerts ; 
1 
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T know the muſic of my tongue 
Long ſince the pack with envy lung. 
What will not ſpite? Thele bitter {nn; 

I owe to my ſuperior parts. 

When pu ppies prate, the Huntſman ery' d, 
They ſhow both ignorance and pride: 
Fools may our ſcorn, nut envy raiſe, 

For envy is a kind of praiſe. 

Had not thy forward noiſy tongue 
Proclaim'd thee always in the wrongs 
Thou might'ſt have mingled with the reſt, 
And ne'er thy fooliſh noſe confeſt. 

But foois, to talking ever prone, 

Are ſure to make their follies known. 


$ 87. Fable XLV. The Poet and the Roſe; 


] Hate the man who builds his name 
On 1vins of another's fame. 

Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raiſe their own. 
Thus ſeribblets, covetous of praiſe, 
Think flander can tranſplant the bays, 
Beauties and bards have equal pride, 
With both all rivals are decry'd. 6 
Who praiſes Leſbia's eyes and feature, 
Muſt call her ſiſter aukward creature 
For the kind flattery's ſure to charm, 
When we ſome other nymph diſarm. Th 

As in, the cool of early day 
A Poet ſought the ſweers of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath aſcends, 
And ev'ry ftalk with odour bends. 
A Roſe he pluck'd, he gaz d, admir d, 
Thus ſinging, as the Mule intpir'd: 
Go, Role, my Chloe's hoſom grace; 

How happy ſhould J prove, 
Might I ſupply that envy d place 

With never-fading love l ; 
There, Phœnix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involv'd in fragrance, burn and die! 
Know, hapleſs flower, that thou ſhalt find 

More fragrant roſes there: 
I ſee thy with'ring head reclin'd 

With envy and deſpair ! 
One common fate we both muſt prove; 
You die with envy, I with love. N 

Spare your compariſons, reply d i 
An angry Rofe, who 2 belide. ' 
Of all mankind, you ſhould not flout us; 
What can a Poet do without us?? 
In ev'ry love · ſong roſes bloom 
We lend you colour and perfume. 
Does it to Chloe's charms conduce, 
To found her praiſe on our abuſe ? 
Muſt we, to flatter her, be made 


| To wither, envy, pine, and fade? | 


4 88, Fable: LVL. The Cur, the Horſe, and 
* the Shepherd's D g. | 
T H E lad of all- ſuffictent meriet 
With madeſty neer damps his ſpirĩt; 
Preſuming on his own deſes ts, Na 
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His noiſy jokes at random throws, 
And pertly ſpatters friends and foes ; 

In wit and war the bully race 

Contribute to their own diſgrace. 

Too late the forward youth ſhall find 

That jokes are ſometimes paid in kind; 

Or if they canker in the breaſt, 

He makes a foe who makes a jeſt. 

A ns ona of ſnappiſh race, 

The perteſt Puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat 

Was bleſt with muſic's ſweeteſt note; 
In the mid-road he baſking lay, 

The yelping nuiſance of the way; 
For not a creature paſ. d along, 

But had a fample of his ſong. 

Soon as the trotting ſteed he hears, 
He ſtarts, he cocks his dapper ears ; 
Away he ſcow'rs, aſſaults his hoot ; 
Now near him ſnarle, now barks aloof ; 
With ſhrill impertinence attends ; 

Nor leaves him till the village ends. 

It chanc'd, upon his evil day, 
A Pad came pacing down the way: 
The Cur, with never-ceaſing tongue, 
Upon the paſſing trav'ler ſprung. 

The Horſe, from ſcorn provok*d to ire, 
Flung backward : rolling in the mire, 
The Puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay; 
The Pad in peace purſu'd his way. | 

A Shepherd's Dog, who ſaw the deed, 
Deteſting the vexatious breed, - 
Beſpoke him thus : When coxcombs prate, 

They kindle wrath, contempt, or hate; 
Thy teazing m_ had judgment ty'd, 
Thou hadſt not, like a Puppy, dy'd. 


$ 8g. Fable XLVII. The Court of Death. 


DEATH, on a folemn night of ſtate, 
In all his pomp of terror ſate: 
Th' attendants of his gloomy reign, 
Diſeaſes dire, 2 j 
Croud the vaſt Court. With hollow tone, 
A voice thus thunder d from the throne : 
This night our miniſter we name, 
Let ev'ry ſervant ſſ his claim; 


Merit ſhall bear this ebon wand. 1 


All, at the word, ftretch'd forth their hand. 
Fever, with burning heat poſſeſt, 
| Advanc'd, and for the wand addreft: 
I. to the weekly bills appeal, 5 
Let thoſe expreſs my fervent zeal 
On every ſlight occaſion near, _ 
With violence I perſevere, _ 
Next Gout appears, with limping . 
Pleads how he ſhifts from place to place; 
From head to foot how ſwift he flies, 
And oy joint and ſinew plies ; 
Still working when he ſcems . 
A moſt tenacious ſtubborn gue | 
A haggard Spectre from the crew 
_ Crawls forth, and thus aſſerts his due: 
"Tis I who taint the ſweeteſt joy, 
And in the ſhape of love deſtroy; 
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Prove my pretenſion to the place. 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force; 
And, next, Conſumption's meagre corſe, 
With feeble voice, that ſcarce was heard, 
Broke with ſhort coughs, bis ſuit preferr'd ; 
Let none object my ling' ring way, 
J gain, like Fabius, by delay; 

Fatigue and weaken ev'ry foe 


1 By long attack, ſecure, though ſlow, 


Plague repreſents his rapid power, 
Who thinn'd a nation in an hour. 

All ſpoke their claim, and hop'd the wand; 
Now expeQation huſh'd the band, 
When thus the monarch from the throne ; 

Merit was ever modeft known. 
What, no Phyſician ſpeak his right! 
None here! but fees their toils requite, 
Let then Intemp'rance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the reſt, 
(Whom' wary men, as foes, deteſt) 
Forego your claim; no more pretend: 
Intemp'rance is eſteem'd a friend ; 
He ſhares their mirth, their ſocial joys, 
And, as a courted gueſt, deftroys. 
The charge on him muſt juſtly fall, 
Who finds employment for you all, 


—— — — — 
$ 90. Fable XLVIIL. TheGardener and the Hog. 


A Gard'ner of peculiar tafte 
On a young Hog his favour plac'd ; 
Who fed not with the common herd ; 
His tray was to the hall preferr'd. 
He wallow'd underneath the board, 
Or in his maſter's chamber ſnor d; 
Who fondly ſtrok d him ev'ry day, 
And taught him all the puppy's play. 
Where'er he went, the grunting friend 
Neꝰ er fail'd his pleaſure to attend. 
As on a time the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden's care, 
The Maſter thus addreſs q the Swine: 
My houſe, my garden, all is thine, 
On turnips feaſt whene'er you pleaſe, 
And riot in my beans and peaſe; 
If the potatoe's taſte delights, 
Or the red carrot's ſweet invites, 
Indulge thy morn and evening hours, 
But let due care regard my flowers 
=} tnlips are my garden's pride, 
at vaſt expence thoſe beds ſopply'd! 
The Hog by chance oue morning roam'd, | 
Where with new ale the veſſels foam d. 
He munches now the ſtreaming grains, 
Now with full ſwill the liquor drains, 
Intoxicating fumes ariſe; 
He reels, he rolls his winking eyes; 
Then, ſtagg ring, through the garden ſcours, 
And treads down painted ranks of flowers. 
With delving ſnout he turns the ſoil, 
And cools his palate with the ſpoil. 


| 


The Maſter came, the ruin ſpy d; 
Villain, ſuſpen1iby rage, he cry d. 


Vaſt 
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Haſt thou, thou moſt ungrateful ſor, 
My —_ my only charge forgot ? 
What all my flowers! No, more he ſaid, 
But gaz d, and ſigh'd, and hung his head. 

The Hog with ſtutt'ring ſpeech returns: 
Explain, Sir, why your anger burns. 

See there, untouch d, your tulips ſtrown, 
For I devour'd the roots alone. 

At this the Gard'ner's paſſion grows; 
From oaths and threats he fell to blows. 
The ſtubborn brute the blows ſuſtains, 
Aſſaults his leg, and tears his veins. . 

Ah! fooliſh ſwain, too late you find, 
That ſties were for ſuch friends deſign d 

Homeward he limps with painful pace, 
Reflecting thus on paſt diſgrace : 

Who cheriſhes a brutal mate 
Shall mourn the folly ſoon or late. 


—̃ äE F —— — — 
§ 9. Fable XLIX. The Man and the Flea. 
WHETHER in earth, in air, or main, 
Sure ev'ry thing alive is yain ! 
Does not the hawk all fowls ſurvey 
As deftin'd only for his prey? 
And do not tyrants, prouder things, 
Think men were born for ſlaves to kings? 
When the crab views the pearly ftrands, 
Or Tagus, bright with golden ſands ; 
Or crawls beſide the coral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above; 
C Nature is too profule, ſays he, 
Who gave all theſe to prion me! 
When bord'ring pinks and roles bloom, 
And ev'ry garden breathes perfume ; 
When peaches glow with ſunny dyes, 
Like Laura's cheek when bluſhes riſe; 
When with huge figs the branches bend, 
When cluſters f:om the vine depend; | 
The ſnail looks round on flow r and tree, 
And cries, All theſe were made for me! 
What dignity's in human nature! 
days Man, the moſt conceited creature, 
As from a cliff he caſt his eyes, 
And view'd the ſea and arched ſkies; 
The ſun was ſunk beneath the main, 
The moon, and all the ſtarry train, 
Hung the vaſt vault of heav'n. The Man 
His contemplation thus began: 
When I behold this glorious ſhow, 
And the wide wat'ry world below, 
The ſcaly people of the main, 
The beaſts that range the wood or plain, 
The wing'd inhabitants of air, K o77h id 
The day, the night, the various year, 
And know all theſe by Heav'n deſign d 
As gifts to pleaſure human-kind ; 
f I cannot raile my worth too high; 
Of what vaſt conſequence am I | 
Not of th' importance you ſuppoſe, 
Replies a Flea upon his noſe : 
Be humble, learn thyſelf to ſcan; , 
Know, pride was neyer.made for Man. 
'Tis vanity that ſwells thy ming. 
What, heav'n and earth tor thee defign'd! 
For thee! made only for our need, 


That more important Fleas might fee 
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Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 
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8 92. Fable Le The Hare and many Friends. | 


FRIENDSHIP, like love, is but a name, 
Unleſs to one you ſtint the flame. 

The child, whom many fathers ſhare, 

Hath ſeldom — 2 —_ care. 

Tis thus in friendſhip; who depend 

On many, rarely find a friend, 

A Hare, who in a civil wax 
Comply'd with ev'ry thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the beſtial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was, never to offend, 

And ey'ry creature was her friend. 

As forth ſhe went, at early dawn, 
To tafte the dew-beſprinkled lawn, 


She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death 
She doubles to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear, the gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her botom grew, | 
When firſt the Horſe appear'd in view ! 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, . 
And owe my ſafety to a friend. | 
You know my feet betray my flight; 
To friendſhip every burthen's light. 
The Horſe reply d: Poor honeſt Puſs, 
It grieves my heart to ſee :hee thus. 


| 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies, | 
| 


| Be comforted, relief is near A rr TA 


For all your friends-are in the rear, 

She next the ſtately Bull implor'd ; 
And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 
Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell 
That I fncerely wiſh you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 

To take the freedom of à friend. 

Love calls me hence; a fav 'rite cow - - 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ;. 
And when a lady's in the caſe, 

You know all other things give place, 
To leave you thus might ſeem unkind 


| But ſee, the Goat is juſt behind. 


The Goat remark'd her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heayy eye; 
My — 1 ſays he, may do you harm; 
The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm. 
The Sheep was feeble, and complain'd 
His ſides a load of wool ſuſtain d. 
Said he was flow, confeſs'd his fears; 
For hounds eat Sheep, as well as Hares. 
She now the trotting Calf addreſs d, x 
To ſave from death 4 friend diſtreſs d. 
Shall I, ſays he, of tender age, 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler paſs'd you by z'* © + 
How ſtrong are thoſe | bow weak am I} 
Should I preſume to bear you hence, 
Thoſe friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuſe me, then. You know my heart, 
But deareſt friends, alas I muſt part. 
How ſhall we all lament! Adieu, 
* ſee, the hounds are juſt in view. 
3 
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893. Sleep. YounG, | 

T IR'D Nature's fweet reſtorer, balmy Sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 

Where Fortune ſmiles ! the wretched he for- 
ſakes; 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 


And lights on lids unſully d with a tear. 


& 94. Addreſs to the Deity. VoUG. 
TP HOU, who didſt put to flight [ ſtars, 
Primeral Silence, when the morning 
Exulting, ſhouted o'er the 1ifing ball; ſtruck 


O Tuov, whoſe word from folid darkneſs 


That fpark, the ſun; ſtrike wiſdom from my 
foul 3 [treaſure, 
My foul which ffes to Thee, her truſt, her 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt. 
Thro? this opaque of Nature, and of Soul, | 
This double night, tranfmit one Pitying ray, 
To lighten and to chear. O lead my mind, 
(A mind that fain would wander from its woe) 
Lead it thro* various ſcenes of Life and Death; 
And from each ſcene the nobleſt truths inſpire. 
Nor leſs inſpire my Conduct, than my Song; 
Teach my beſt reaſon, reaſon; my beft will 
Teach rectitude; and fix my firm reſolve 
Wiſdom to wed, and pay her long arrear : 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, pour'd 
On this devoted head, be pour'd in vain. 


—— — —— —  — 


& 95. Time. Yours. 

TH bell ſtiikes One, We take no note of 

Time | 
But from its loſs. To give it then a tongue 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 
I feel the ſolemn found, If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours: [flood. 
Where are they? With the years beyond the 
It is the * that demands diſpatch: 
How much is to be done? My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm d, and o'er life's narrow ver 


Look down—on what? a fathomleſs abyſs; 


A dread eternity l how ſurely mine 
And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor penſioner on the bounties of an hour? 


§ 96. Reflection on Man. Younc. 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
auguſt, | 


+ How complicate, how wonderful is man 


How paſſing wonder He who made him ſuch ! , 
Whocentredin our make ſuch ſtrangeextremes! 
From diff rent natures mai velouſly mixt, 
Connexion exquĩſite of diſtant worlds! 
Diſtinguiſh'd link in being's endleſs chain? 
Midway from Nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, ſully d and abſorpt ! 

T'ho* fully'd, and diſhonour d, ſtill divine 
Dim miniature of greatneſs abſoluie 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of duſt ! 
Helpleis immortal! inſect infinite 


Where time, and 


A worm! a god !-—] trembleat myſc!f, 


| The ſyn bimſelf by thy permiſſion ſhines And, 
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And in myſelf am loſt! at home a ſtranger, 
Thought 1 up and down, ſurpriz'd, 
a , 
And x FHP at her own : How reaſon reels! 
O what a miracle to man is man, ws 
Triumphantly diftreſs*d ! what joy, what dread! 
Alternately tranſported, and alarm d!“ 
What can preſerve my life ! or what de ſtroy 
An angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 


— ä. — ͤ ʒ wrc̃— - 


& 97. Life and Eternity, Younc. 
THIS is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the veſtibule; 
Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the maſſy bar, 
This groſs impediment of clay remove, 
And make us embryos of exiſtence free. 
From real life, but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 
The future embryo, ſſumb' ring in his fire, 
Embryos we muſt be, till we burſt the ſhell, 
Yon ambient azure ſhell, and ſpring to lite, 
The life of gods, O tranſport ! ani of man. 
Yet man, fool man! here burics all his 
thoughts ; 
Inters celeſtial hopes without one figh. 
Priſoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 
Here pinions all his wiſhes; wing'd by Heav'n 
To fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 
Where ſeraphs gather immotality, 
On life's fair tree, faſt by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambroſial cluſt'ring Slow, 
In His full beam, and ripen for the juſt, 
Where momentary ages are no more! [expire] 
in, and chance, and death 
And is it in the flight of threeſcore years, 
To puſh eternity from human thought, 
And ſmother ſouls immortal in the duſt ? 
A foul immortal, ſpending all her fires, 
Waſting her ſtrength in ſtrenuous idleneſs, 
Thrown into tumult7 raptur'd, or alarm'd, 
At aught this ſeene can threaten or indulge, 
Reſembles ocean into tempeſt wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 


$ 98. Time and Death. YOUNG. 


EAcH moment has its fickle, emulous 
Of Time's enormous ſcythe, whoſe ample 
ſweep ' (plays 
Strikes empires from the root; each moment 
His little weapon in the narrower ſphere 
Ot ſweet domeſtic comfort, and cuts down _ 
The faireſt bloom of fublunary bliſs. {vain?. 
Bliſs! ſublunary bliſs !—proud words and 
Implicit treaſon to divine decree! _ 
A bold invaſion of the rights of Heaven! 
I claſp'd the yhantoms, and I found them air, 
O had I weigh'd it ere my fond embrace! 
What darts of agony had miſs'd my heart! 
Death ! great proprietor of al] 1 tis rhine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the tary. ' 


I, 
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Book I. 


And, one day thou ſhalt pluck him from his 
ſphere, _—” 
Amid ſuch mighty plunder, why exhzuſt 
Thy partial quiver on a mark ſo mean) 
Why thy peculiar rancour wreak'd on me ? 
Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice ? 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace 
was lain ; {her horn. 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd 
O Cynthia! why ſo pale? Doſt thou lament 
Thy wretched neighbour? Grieve to ſee thy 
wheel 
Of cealeleſs change outwhirl'd in human life ? 
How wanes my borrow'd bliſs! from fortune's 
Precarious courteſy ! not virtue's ſure, [{mile, 
Self-given, ſolar ray of ſound delight. 

In ev'ry vary'd poſture, place, and hour, 
How widow'd ev'ry thought of ev'ry joy 
Thought, buſy thought ! too buſy for my peace 
Thro' the dark poſtern of time = laps'd, 
Led ſoftly, by the ſtillneſs of the night, 

Led, like a murderer, (and ſuch it proves!) 
Strays (wretched rover !) o'er the pleaſing paſt ; 
In queſt of wretchedneſs perverſely ſtrays ; 
And finds all deſart now]; and meets the ghoſts 
Of my departed joys z a num'rous train! 

I rue the riches of my former fate ; 

Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters I lament : 

I tremble at the bleſſings once ſo dear; 

And ev'ry pleaſure pains me to the heart. 

Yet why complain ? or why complain for 
Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for me, [one ? 
The lingle man? Are angels all beſide ? 

I mourn for millions: "Tis the common lot; 
In this ſhape, or in that, has fate entail'd 

The mother's throes on all of woman born, 
Not more the children, than ſure heirs, of paih. 


599. Opprefſion, Want, and Diſeaſe. YounG, 
WAR, Famine, Peſt, Volcano, Storm, and 


Fire 
Inteſtine keoils, Oppreſſion, with her heart 
Wrapt up in triple braſs, beſiege mankind, 


God's image di mherited of day, (made. 
Here, plung'd in mines, forgets a ſun was 


There beings, deathleſt as their haughty lord, 
Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life; 
And plow the winter's wave, and reap deſpair. 
Some, for hard maſters, broken under arms, 
In battle lopt away, with half their limbs, 
Beg bitter bread thro' realms their valour ſay d: 
If ſo the tyrant, or his minion, doom, 
Want, and incurable diſraſe, (fell pair l) 
On hopeleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize 
At once; and make a refuge of the grave. 
How greaning hoſpitals eject their dead 
What numbers groan for ſad ad miſſion there | 
What numbers, once in. fortune's lap high fed, 
N 


a. 
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bolicit the cold hand of charity ! ! 
To ſhock us more, ſolicit it in vain ! 
Ye ſilken ſons of pleaſure l Gnce in pains 


- 


SACRED A 


Lou rue more mediſh viſits; viſit here, (duer 


And breathe from your. debauch ; give, and re- 


ND MORAL; 


Surfeit's dominion o'er you: but ſo great 
Your impudence, you bluſh at what is right. 
Happy ! did ſorrow ſeize on ſuch alone. 

Not prudence can defend, or virtue fave z 
Diſeaſe invades the chaſteſt temperance ; 
And puniſhment the guiltleſs; and alarm, 
Thro'- thickeſt ſhades, purſues the fond of 
Man's caution often into danger turns, [peace, 
And, his guard falling, cruſhes him to death. 
Not happineſs itſelf makes good her name; 
Our very wiſhes give us not our wiſn. 
How dittant oft the thing we doat on moſt, - 
From that for which we doat, felicity! * © © 
The ſmootheſt courſe of nature has its pains ; 
And trueſt triends, thro? error, wound our refts 
Without misfortune, what calamities! 
And what hoſtilities, without a foe ! 
Nor are foes wanting to the beſt on earth, 
But endlels is the liſt of human ills, {[figb, 
And ſighs might ſooner fail, than cauſe to 
& 100. Death, YoUNG. 
BEWARE, Lorenzo! a ſlow ſudden death. 
How dreadful that deliberate ſurpriae! 
Be wiſe to-day ; tis madneis to deter; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life, 
Procraſtination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it ſteals, til} all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene, _ 
If not ſo frequent, would not this be ſtrange ? 
That 'tis fo frequent this is ſtranger ſtill, 
Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this bears 
The palm, * That all men are about to live.” 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themſelves the compliment to think 
They one day hail. not drivel; and their pride 
On this reverſion takes up ready praiſe ; | 
At as. their own ; their future ſelves ap» 
auds z i) | Re 
— $A that life they ne'er will lead! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's ails; 
That lodg'd in fate s, to wiſdom they conſigu 3 
The thing they can't hut purpaſe, they poſtpone 
Tis not in folly, not to ſeorn a fool; *r 
And ſcarce in human wiſdom to do more. 
All. promiſe is poor dilatoty man. [deed, 
And that thro ev'ry ſtage» when young, in» 
In full content we, ſometimes, nobly reſt, * 
Unanxious for ourſelves z and only wiſh, | - : 
As duteous ſons, out fathers.were. more wiſe, 
At thirty man ſuſpeRs himſelf a fol; 
orty, and reforms his plan 


it 


Knows it at fi 
At fifty chides his infamous d A id! 
Puſhes his prudent purpoſe to reſolve; 
In all the maghanimity of thought 
Reſolves ; and re reſuſves j then dies the ſame. 
And why! Becauſe he thinks himſelf gar 
All men think all men mortal, but 2 ; 
Themſelves, hon ſame alarming ſhock of fate 
e through their wounded. the 


en dread ; 


R 
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But their hearts wounded, like the wounded 
air, [tound. 
Soon cloſe ; where paſt the ſhaft, no trace is 
As from the wing no ſcar the ſky retains ; 
The parted waye no furrow from the keel 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Fv'n with the tender tear which nature ſheds 
O'er thote we love, we drop it in their grave. 


—  — — — —— 
§ 161. Juconfiflency of Man. Youns. 


At ! how unjuſt to nature, and himſelf, 
ls thoughileſs, thankleſs, inconſiſtent man! 
Like children babbling nonſenſe in their ſports, 
We cenſure nature for a ſpan too ſhort ; 

That ſpan too ſhort, we tax as tedious too ; 
Torrure invention, all expedients tire, 
To laſh the ling'ring moments into ſpeed, 


And whirl us (happy riddance!) from ourſelves. | 


Art, brainleſs Art I our furious charioteer 
(For Nature's voice unſtifled would recall) 
Drives headlong tow rds the precipice of death; 
Death, moſt our dread; death thus more dread- 
O what a riddle of abſurdity! {ful made: 
Leiſure is pain; takes off our chariot-wheels ; 
How teavily we drag the load of life 

B;eſt ſeiſure is our curſe ; like that of Cain, 
It makes us wander; wander earth around 
To fly that tyrant, thought. As Atlas groan'd 
The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 
We cry for merey to the next amuſement; 
The next amuſement mortgages our fields; 
Slight inconvenience ! priſons hardly frown, 
From hateful Time if priſons ſet us free. 

Yet when Death kindliy tenders us relief, 
We call him cruel ; years to moments ſhrink, 
Ages to years. The teleſcope is turn'd. 

To man's falſe opties (from his folly falſe), 
Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And ieems to creep, decrepid with his age: 
Behold him, when paſt hy; what then is ſeen, 
But his broad pinions ſwifter than the winds ? 
And all mankind, in contradiction ſtrong, 
Rueful, aghaſt! cry out on his career. 
We rave, we wieſtle, with Great Nature's 
We thwart the Deity; and tis decreed, plan; 


Who thwart his will, "ſhall contradiet their | 


On. £1 „ ; 
Nenee our unnatural quarrels with aurſelves ; 
Our thoughts at enmity ; our boſom- broils; 
We pulh time from ua, and we wiſh him back; 
Laviſh of luſh ums, and yet fond of life; 

Life we think Jong, and mort; Dearh ſeek, 
Podg ant foul like prebith map; and 5 

x and foul, like peeviſh man and wi 
United jar, and yet are loth to part, | fs 
$97 "EFF Th ; 


90 102.  Fquity. Young. 
ger. 1! while here 
O How tallteleſs! and how terrible w 
done! n ſus gil; 
Gone! they ne er go; when paſt, they haunt 
The ſpirit walks of ry day decess d; 
Aud liniles an angel, or a fury frowns, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


4 


Nor death, nor life delight us. If time — 
And time poſſeſt, both pain us, hat can pleaſe? 
That which the Deity to pleaſe ordain'd, 
Time us'd, The man who conſecrates 
hours 
By vig'rous effort, and an honeſt aim, 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature; and her paths are 
Peace. ; 
F 103. Paternal Lowe, YOUNG» © 


FATHE RS alone, a Father's heart can know; 

What ſecret tides of ſtill enjoyment flow, 
When brothers love! But if their hate ſucceeds, 
They wage the war; but tis the Father bleeds, 
& 104. Conſcience. YoUNG. 


O TREACH'ROUS Conſcience ! while ſhe 
ſeems to ſleep g 

On roſe and myrile, lull'd with ſyren ſong; 

While ſhe ſeems, nodding o'er her charge, ta 
dro ' * 

On 1 Appetite the ſlacken'd rein, 

And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, 

Unmark'd ;—ſee, from behind her ſecret ſtand, 

The fly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills, 

Not the groſs AQ alone employs her pen ; 


his 


| She reconnoitres Fancy's airy band, 


A watchful foe ! the formidable ſpy, 
Liſt'ning, verhears the whiſpers of our camp; 
Our dawning purpoſes bf heart explores, 

And ſteals our embryos of iniquity. : 
As all-rapacious uſurers conceal | (hers; 
Their doomſday-book from all-confuming 
Thus, with indulgence moſt ſevere, ſhe treats 
Us ipendthrifts of ineſtupable Time; 
Unnoted, notes each moment wy ; 
In leaves more durable than leayes of braſs, 
Writes our whole hiſtory ; which Death ſhall 
In,ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear: [read 
And Judgment publiſh; publiſh to more worlds 
Than this; and enflefs age in groans reſound. 
* 8 205. O Age. Vovno. 
WHEN men once reach their Autumn, 
| hickly joys © 
Fall off apace, as yellow leaves from trees, 
At ev'ry little breath misfortune blows ; 
Till, left —5 naked of their happineſs, 

In the chill blaſts of winter they expire, 


- - 


| This is the common lot. 


— — — — — p . 
5 106, Le Leue. Young. 
WO venerate themſelves, the world deſpiſe, 
" Borat per Feuer is thigeſeutcheon'd 
Which hangs out Death in one eternal night ? 
A night, that glooms us in the noon-tide ray, 
And wraps our thought, at banquets, in 


29. 1: 2 ud. 
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BOOK 1, 


Inch · high the grave above ; that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude: We gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we ſigh; and while 
We ſigh, we fink; and are what we deplor d; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot! fthee; 

Is death at diſtance 7 No: He has been on 
And gi n ſure earneſt of his final blow. [now ? 
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"Tis later with the wiſe than he's aware: 
A *Wilmington goes flower than the fun: 
And all mankind miſtake their time of day; 
Ev'n age itſelf. Freſh hopes re hourly ſown 
In furrow'd brows, To gentle life's deſcent 
We thut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 
We take fair days in winter, for the ſpring; 


Thoſe hours that lately ſnil'd, where are they 


And turn our bleſſings into bane. Since oft 


Pallid to thought, and ghaſtly | drown'd, all Man muſt compute that age he cannot feel, 


drown'd 
In that great deep, whichnothing diſembogues 
And, dying, they bequeath'd thee ſmall renown, 
The reſt are on the wing: How fleet their 
Already has the fatal train took fire; (flight! 
A moment, and the world's blown up to « ; 
The tun js darkneſs, and the ſtars are duſt, 


— ö. — — 


$ 1062, Communion with Paſt Hours. LVouxo. 
Tl greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 
And aſk them, what report they bore to 
heav*n ; . news, 
And how they might have borne more welcome 
Their anſwers form what men experience call ; 
It Wiſdom's friend, her beſt; if not, worſt foe. 
O reconcile them! Kind Experience cries, 
# There's nothing here, but what as nothing 
weighs; [vain ; 
ff The more our joy, the more we know it 
% And by ſucceſs are tutor'd to deſpair,” 
Nor is it only thus, but muſt be ſo. 


— 


Who knows not this, tho' grey, is ſtill a child. 


Looſe then from earth the graſp of fond deſire, 
Weigh anchor, and ſome happier climeexplore, 


5 106d. Conſcience, YOUNG, 

CONSCIENCE, what art thou? Thoy tre- 
mendous pow'r! 

Who doſt inhabit us without our leave ; 
And art within ourſelves, another ſelf ; 
A maſter felf, that loves to domineer, 
And treat the monarch frankly as the flave, 
How doſt thou light a torch to diſtant deeds ? 
Make the paſt, preſent; and the future, frown ? 
How, ever and anon, awake the foul, 
As with a peal of thunder, to ſtrange horrors, 
In this long reſtleſs dream, which idiots hug, 
Nay, wile men flatter with the name of life? 


5 1066. Life. Young. 

LIE ſpeeds away 
From point to point, tho' ſeeming to ſtand ſtill, 
The cunning fugitive is ſwift hy ftealth ; 
Too ſubtile is the movement to be ſeen; 
Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gane. 
Warnings point out our danger; Gnomong, 
As theſe are uſeleſs when the ſun is ſet; ſive ; 
do thoſe, but when more glorious Reafon ines. 
* ſhould judge in all; in reaſon'g eye, 

hat ſedentary ſhadow travels hard, 


| He ſcarce heheves he's older for his years. 


Thus, at life's lateſt eve, we keep in ſtore 
One diſappointment ture, to crown the reſt; 
The diſappointment of a promis'd hour, 
—  — — ͤ ͤHM — — —ſ—- 
8 1064. * Bliſs. YouNG. 


—— MUCH 3s talk'd of bliſs; it is the art 
Of ſuch-as have the world in their poſlefſion, 
To give it a. good name, that fools may envy : 
For envy to {mall miads is flattery. a 
How many lift the head, look gay, and ſmi 
Againſt their conſciences? And this we know; 
Yet, knowing, diſhelieve ; and try again ¶ tion: 
What we have try d, and ſtiuggle with convic· 
Each new experience gives the tormer credit, 
And reverend grey Threeſcore is but a youcher, 
That Thirty told is true. 


F 106%. Friendſbip. YOUNG. 
RNOWST thou, Lorenzo! what a friend 
| contains ? {flow'rs, 


As bees mixt NeQar draw from fragrant 
8o men from Friendſhip, Wiſdom and Delight; 


| Twins ty'd by nature, if they part, they die. 


Haſt thou no friend to ſet thy mind abroach? 

Good Senſe will ſtagnate. Thoughts ſhut 
up, want air, | 

And ſpoil, like bales unopen'd to the ſun. 


Had thought been all, ſweet ſpeech had been 
deny d; Iterion too! 
Speech thought's canal! ſpeech, thought's cris 
Thovght in the mine, may come forth gold, 
ar droſs; 
When coin'd in words, we know its real 
If ſierling, fore it for thy future uſe; [worth, 
"Twill buy thee benefit z perhaps, renown. 
Thought, too, delive:'d, is the more poſſeſt; 
Teaching, we learn; and, giving, we retain 
The births of intellet; when dumb, forgot. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire; 
Speech burniſhes our mental magazine; 
Brightens, for ornament, and whets, for uſe. 
What numbers, ſheath'd in erudition, lie, 
Piung'd to the hilts in venerable tomes, | 
And ruſted inz who 42 have horne an edge, 
And phy'd a fprightly beam, if born toſpeech; 
If born bleſt heirs of half their mother's 
tongue - © nate uu 
"Tis thought's exchange, which, like th*-alter» 
Of waves conflicting. breaks the learned ſcum, 


ut ſuch our gravitation to the wron ; } a 
prone our to whiſper this Ak; | And defecares the uydent's ſtanding pool. 

| * | 1 121 1 
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§ 106, Wiſdom, Friendfbip, Fey, and Hap-| 


pixeſs. YouNs. 
W1SDOM, tho richer than Peruvian mines, 
And fweetcr than the ſweet ambroſial 
hive, 
What is ſhe, but the means cf Happineſs ? 
That unobtain d, than folly more a fool 
A mc<ciancholy fool, without her belts. 
Friendſhip, the means of wiidom, richly gives 
The precious end, which makes our wiſdom 
Nature, in zeal for human amity, (wile. 
Demes, 0: damps, an undivided joy. 
Jov is an import; joy is an exchange; 
Joy flies monopolitts : It calls for Two ; [One. 
ich fruit! Heav'n-planted! never pluckt by 
Needful auxilius are our friends, to give 
To ſocial man true reliſh of himſelf. 
Full on ourſelves, deicending in a line, 
Pleaſure's bright beam is feeble in delight: 
Delight intenſe, is taken by rebound ; 
Kererberated pleaſures fire the breaſt. 
Celeſtial Happineſs, whene'er ſhe ſtoo 
To vift earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 
And one alone, to make her ſweet amends 
For abient heav*n—the boſom of a friend; 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft. 
Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 
Beware the counterfeit: In Paſſion's flame 
Hearts melt, but melt like ice, ſoon harder 
froze. [foe : 
True love ftrikes root in Reaſon; paſlion's 
Virtue alone entenders us for life : 
J wrong her much—entenders us for ever. 
Of Friendſbip's faireſt fruits, the fruit moſt 
Is Virtue kindling at a rival fire, | fair 
And, emulouſly, rapid in her race. _ 
O the ſoft enmity! endearing ſtrife 
This carries friendſhip to her noon-tide point, 
And gives the rivet 2 Ithemes, 
From Friendſhip, whieh outliyes my former 
Glorious ſurvivor of old Time and Death! 
From * — thus, that flow 'r of heay nly 
» 
The wiſe extract earth's moſt Hyblean bliſs, 
Superior wiſdom, crown'd with ſmiling joy. 
But for whom bloſſoms this Elyſian flower ? 
Abroad they find, who cheriſh it at home, 
Lorenzo! pardon what my love extorts, 
An honeſt love, and not afraid to frown. 
Tho choice of follies faften on the Great, 
None clings more obſtinate, than fancy fand 
That ſacred friendſhip is their eaſy prey 
Caught by the wafture of a golden lure, 
Or faſcination of a bigh-born ſmile. [throw out 
Their ſmiles, the Great, and the Coqueite, 


| Fer others hearts, tenacious of their own; 


And we no leſs of ours, when ſuch the bait. 
Ve fortune's cofferers! Ye pow'rs of wealth! 
Can gold gain friend ſhip? Impudence of hope 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 

ove, and Love only, is the loan for love. 
enzo! priderepreſs; nor hope to find 

A friend, but eee 3 friend in thee. 
All like the purchaſe; few the price will pay; 
And this makes friends ſuch miracles below. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


* 


Book I. 

8 1068. Fri YounG. 
DELIBERATE on all things with thy 
friend, [bough, 


But ſince friends grow not thick on ey'ry 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core; 

Firſt, on thy friend, deiib'rate with thyſelf ; 
Pauſe, — ſift; not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the choſen; eine, fix ; 

Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death, 
Well, for thy friend; but nobler far for thee; 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize ! 
A friend is worth all hazards we can run. 

« Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 
„A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain.“ 
Ol for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, 
And elevating ſpirit, of a friend, 

For twenty ſummers ripening by my fide; 
All feculence of falſhood long thrown down; 
All ſocial virtues riſing in his foul; 

As cryſtal clear; and imiling, as they riſe ! 
Here nectar flows; it ſparkles in our fight; 
Rich to the taſte, and genuine from the heart. 


| High-flavour'd bliſs for gods! on earth how rare! 


& 196", Happineſs. YOUNG. 
THRICE happy they, who fleep in hum- 
ble life, 

Beneath the ſtorm ambition blows. Tis meet 
The Great ſhould have the fame of happineſs, 
The conlolatzon of a little envy, 

"Ts all their pay for thoſe ſuperior cares, [feel. 
Thoſe pangs of heart, their vaſſals ne'er can 


$ 106i. Diſſolution of a Virtuous Man. YOUNG. 

THE chamber where the good man mects 
his fate, 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n, 

Fly, ye profane! If not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance, 

That threw in this Betheſda your diſeaſe ; 

I es this, deſpair your cure. 

For, here, reſiſtleſs' demonſtration dwells ; 

A death» bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir d diſſimulation drops her maſque, 

Throꝰ life's grimace, that miſtreſs of the ſcene ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the ſame. 


Lou ſee the man; you ſee his hold on heav'n; 


If ſound his virtue; as Philander's, ſound. 
Heav'n waits not the laſt moment; owns her 
friends 8 | 
On this ſide death; and points them out to men, 
A lecture, ſilent, but of fav'reign pow'r ! 
To yice, confuſion; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boaſtful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majeſty in death; Wy. 
And greater &11, the more the tyrant frowns, 
$ 106k, Lowe, Youne. 


r OVE calls for Love, Not all i 
Lo calls for Love Not a the pride f 


8 j 
** ger, that tell us "_ the ſun is Trp 


Book I. SACRED A 


Thoſe lips, whoſe touch is to be bought with 

life; | [felt : 
Thoſe hills of driven ſnow, which ſeen are 
All theſe poſſeſt are nought, but as they are 
The proof, the ſubſtance of an inward paſſion, 
And the rich plunder of a-taken heart, 


8 1061. Pleaſures of Meditation: YounG. 


FROM Dreams, where thought in fancy's 
maze runs mad, 
To Reaſon, that heav'n-lighted lamp in man, 
Once more I wake; and at the deſtin'd hour, 
Puuctual as lovers to the moment ſworn, 
I keep m aſſignation with my woe. 
O! loſt to virtue, loſt to manly thought, 

Loſt to the noble ſallies of the ſoul ! 
Who think it ſolitude, to be alone, 
Communion ſweet! communion large and high! 
Our Reaſon, Guardian Angel, and our God! 
Then neareſt theſe, when others moſt remote; 
And all, ere long, ſhall be remote, but theſe. 
How dreadful, then, to meet them all alone, 
A ſtranger! unacknowledg'd! unapprov'd! 
Now woo them ; wed them; bind them to thy 
To win thy wiſh, creation has no more, [breaſt; 
Or if we wiſh a fourth, it is a friend 
But friends, how mortal! dang'rous the deſire. 

— — . — - 

§ 106m, Beauty, YOUNG. 

BE AUTY alone is but of little worth; 
gut when the ſoul and body of a piece, 
Both ſhine alike; then they abtain a price, 
And are a fit reward for gallant actions. 


& 106", Paſſnons. YOUNG, 


WHEN Reaſon, like the ſkilful charioteer, 
Can break the fiery paſſions to the bit, 
And, ſpite of their licentious ſallies, keep 
The radiant track of glory; paſſions, then, 
Are aids and ornaments. Triumphant Reaſon, 
Firm in her ſeat, and ſwift in her career, 
Enjoys their violence; and, ſmiling, thanks 
Their formidable flame, for high renown. 
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Song, Beauty, Youth, Love, Virtue, Joy! 
Of bright ideas, flow'rs of paradiſe, [this group 
As yet unforfeit! in one blaze we bind, | 
Kneel, and preſent it to the ſkies; as all 
Weguels of heav'n : and theſe were all her own, 
And ſhe was mine; and I was—wyas /—-moſt 
Gay title of the deepeſt miſery ! [bleſt— 
As bodies grow more pond' rous, robb'd of life; 
Good loſt weighs more in grief, than gain'd, 
in joy. 
Like blo m'd trees o'erturn'd by vernal ſtorm, 
Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay; 
And if in death ſtiil lovely, lovelier there; 
Far lovelier! pity ſwells the tide of love. 
And will nat the ſevere excuſe a ſigh ? 
Scorn the proud man that is aſham'd to weep 
Our tears indulg'd indeed deſerve our ſhame, 
Ye that e er loſt an angel! pity me. | 
Soon as the luſtre lauguiſht in her eye, 
Dawning a dimmer day on human fight; 
And on her cheek, the refidence of ſpring, 
Pale omen fat; and ſcatter'd fears around 
On all that ſaw (and who would ceaſe to gaze, 
That once had ſcen ?) with haſte, parental hafte, 
I flew, I ſnatch' d her from the rigid north, 
Her native bed, on which bleak Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the wn; the fun 
As if the ſun could envy) checkt his beam, 
eny'd his wonted ſuccour; nor with more 
Regret beheld her drooping, than the bells 
Ot lilies; faireſt lilies, not ſo fair! | 
Queen lilies! and ye painted populace! 
Who dwell in fields, and lead ambroſial lives 
In morn and ev*mng dew, your beauties bathe, 
And drink the ſun; which. gives your cheeks 
to „low, "3 ; : 
And out-bluſh (mine excepted) every fair: 
You gladlier grew, ambitious of her hand, 
Which often cropt your odours, incenſe meet 
To thought ſo pure! Ye lovely fugitives! 
Coeval race with man ! for man you (miles 
Why not ſmile at him too? You ſhare indeed 
His tudden paſs; but not his conſtant pain. 
So man is made, nought miniſters delight, 
But what, his;glowing paſſions can en ; 
And glowing paſſions, bent on axes, >. 4 
Mult, ſoon or late, with anguiſh turn the 
And anguiſh, atter rapture, how ſevere! 


1060. Picture of Narciſſa, Deſcription of Rapture? Bold man! who tempts the wrath di: 


ber Funeral, and a Reflection upon Man. 
YouxG. 


SWEET barmoniſt! and beautiful as ſweet ! 
And young as beautiful! and ſoft as young 
And gay as _ re 5 gay! A 
And ha if aught ha re) as goo 
+ fortune dend had bulle her neſt _- high. 
ike birds quite exquiſite of note and plume, 
Transfixt by fate (who loves a lofty mark) 
How from the ſummit of the grove ſhe fell, 
And left it unharmonious ! All its charms 
Extinguiſh'd in the wonders of her ſong | 
= ſong ſtill vibrates in my raviſh'd ear, 
till melting there, and with voluptuous pain 


(0 to forget her!) thrilling thro” my heart! 


By plucking fruit deny d to mortal taſte, (vine, 
While here, preſuming on the rights of Heay'n, 
For tranſport doſt thou call on-ev'ry hour, 
Lorenzo? At thy friend's expence be wile z 
Lean not on earth; 'twill pierce thee to the 


heart; ke 
A broken reed, at beſt; but, oft, a ſpear; 
Qn its ſharp point peace bleceds, and hope 
expires. ( Thought repell'd, 
Turn, hopeleſs thought! turn from her 
Reſenting —— and wakes every woe. 
Snatch'd ere thy prime! and in thy bridal hour! 
And whea kind fortune, with thy lover, ſmil'd! 
And when high flavour'd thy freſh op'ning 
Joys! {complete} 


And when bligd man 'd thy bliſe 


* 
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And on a foreign ſhore ; where ſtrangers wept ! | And thou, pale moon! turn paler at the L 
Strangers to thee; and, more ſurpriſing aul, Man is to man the ſoreſt, ſureſt ill. [ſound; Giv 
Strangers to kindneſs, wept : Their eyes let] A previous blaſt foretels the riſing ſtorm ;' Thi 
fall | [down | O'erwhelming turrets threaten ere they fall z "ap 
Inhuman tears; ſtrange tears! that trickled | Volcanos bellow ere they difembogue; Ani 
From marble hearts | obdurate tenderneſs ! Earth trembles ere her yawning jaws devour; Au 
A tenderneſs that call'd them more ſevere ; And ſmoke betrays the wide-conſuwing fire: Th 
In ſpite of nature's ſott perſuaſion, ſteel'd; | Ruin from man is moſt conceal'd when near, 
While nature melted, ſuperſtition, rav d. | And ſends the dreadful tidings in the blow. 
That mourn'd the dead and this deny'd, @ | Is this the flight of fancy? Would it were! & 
F ve. „ ieilh i Heav'n's Sovereign ſaves all beings, but himſelf, 
Their ſighs incens'd ; fighs foreign to the } That hideous fight, a naked human heart. B 
Their will the tyger ſuck d, ourrag'd the ſtorm, —— — Th 
For oh ! rhe curtt ungodlineſs of, zeal ! $7 | 
While ſinful fleſh relented, ſpirit nurſt ros. Fealouſy.' Ton. * 
In blind infallibility's embrace, II is Jealoufy's peculiar nature th 
The ſainted ſpirit petrify'd the breaſt ; o ſwell ſmall things to great; nay, out of = 
Deny'd the charity of duſt, to ſpread nought 7 5 A 
O'er duft ! a charity their dogs enjoy. ro eonjure much; and then to loſe its reaſon pu 
What could I do? What ſuceour? at re- id the hideous phantoms it has form'd. f 
= pious ſacrilege, a grave I ſtole; [ſource? | ——— — —_— — Te 
ith 1mpious piety, that grave I wrong'd ; | | 
Short in 1 duty; coward in my grief 5 n ns. 3 
More like ker murderer, than friend, I crept, | WHILE paſſions glow, the heart, like BY 
With ſoft - ſuſpended ſtep, and muffied dee heated fteel, - [ſore, P, 
In midnight darkneſs, whiſper d my laſt ſigh. Takes each impreſſion, and is work'd at plea. Py 
| I whiſper'd what ſhould echo tbro* theirrealms ; > — * T: 
| Nor 1 whole tomb ſhould * $ 106", Cyæbard. Youxs. 
Prefumptuous fear! How durſt I dread her | (JOWARDS in ill, like cowards in the field, 
While aature*'s loudeſt dictates I obey'd ? Are ſure to be defeated. To ſtrike home, 
Pardon neceſſity, bleſt ſhade ! Of grief In both, is prudence. Guilt, begun, muſt fly P 
And indignation rival burſts I pour d; To guilt conſummate, to be ſafe, K 
| —— — — 2 JJ = A 
in at man, while I his God ador'd; 2 . ö * 
ö Sore grudg'd the ſavage land her ſacred duſt ; $ 200. Dong . . 
Stampt the curſt ſoil ; and with humanity OUR dying friends come oꝰ er us like a cloud, 
| Deny'd Nareiſſa) wiſh'd them all a grave. To damp our brainleſs ardaurs; and abate 
| © > Glows my reſentment into guilt? What That glare of life, which often blinds the wiſe. 2 
| Can equal violations of the dead? vile Our dying friends are pioneers, to ſmooth n 
| The dead how ſacred! Sacred is the du | Our rngged pals to death; to break thoſe bars D 
| Of this heav*n-labour'd form, ere, divine! | Of terror, and abhorrence, nature throws 7 
This heav'n- aſſum' d majeſtic robe of earth, | Crols our obftrufted way; and, thus to make 7 
| He deign'd to wear, who hung the vaſt expanſe | Welcome, as ſafe, our port from ev'ry ſtorm. y 
With azure bright, andcloath'd the ſun in gold. | Each friend by fate ſnatch d from us, is a plume 
| When ev'ry paſſion ſleeps that can offend ; Pluckt from the wing of human vanity, 
When firikes us ev'ry motive that can melt; | Which makes us ſtoop from our atrial heights, 
When man can wreak his rancour uncontroul' d, And, dampt with omen of our own deceaſe, ) 
That ſtrongeſt curb on inſult and i}H-will ; On drooping pinions of ambition lower d, 
Then, ſpleen to duſt? the duſt of innocence? | Juſt ſkim earth's ſurface, ere we break it up, 1 
Ap angel's duſtã This Lucifer tranſcends; © Oer putrid earth to ſcratch a little duſt, / 
When he contended for the-patriarch's bones, | And ſave the world a nuiſance. Smitten friends t 
*T'was not the ſtrife of malice but of pride; | Are angels ſent on. errands full of love; I 
The ſtriſe of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall. For us they languiſh, and far us they die: q 
Far leſs than this is ſhocking in a race And ſhall they languiſh, ſhall they die, in vain? 
, Moſt wretched, but from ſtreams of mutual | Ungrateful, thall we grieve their hov'ring \ 
| s And uncreated, hut for love divine; love ſnades, U n een | ] 
| And, but4or:love-divine, this moment, loſt, Which wait the revolution in our hearts? ( 
By fate reſorb'd,- and funk in endleſs _ Shall we, diſdain. their ſilent, ſoft addreſs ; ] 
Man hard of heart te man! Of horrid things Their poſthumous advice, and pious pray'r? 
Moſt hans id i Mid ftapendous; highly ſtrange! Senſeleſs, as herds that graze their hallow'd 
Vet oft his courteſias ure ſmoother wrongs ; / graves, ene ee, : 
Pride brandifhes the favours: He confers, [Tread under-foot their 2gonies and groans j. f 
And contumelious his humanity- I ſtars ! Fruſttate their , anguiſh, . and deſſroy their l 
- . * 8 f 


What thea his vengeance? Hear it nat, ye} deaths? 
| ; Lorenzo! 


Book I, 


Lorenzo! no; the thought of death indulge ; 
Give it its wholeſome empire! let it reign, 
That kind chaſtiſer of thy foul in joy! 

Its reign will ſpread thy glorious conqueſts far, 

And ſtill the tumults of thy ruffled breaſt : 

Auſpicious Bra ! golden days, begin 

The thought of death ſhall, like a god, inſpire. 
—— ö —— — 


9 nꝛ06t. Thanks to the Deity, Younc, 


RLEST be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heart at reſt, beneath this humble ſhed. 

The world's a ſtately bark, on dang'rous ſeas, 

With pleaſure ſeen, but boarded at our peril; 

Here, on a fingle plank, thrown ſafe aſhore, 

I hear the tumult of the diſtant throng, 

As that of ſeas remote, or dying ſtorms : 

And meditate on ſcenes, more filent ſtill ; 

Purſue my theme, and fight the Fear of Death. 

Here, like a ſhepherd gazing from his hut, 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his ſtaff, 

Eager ambition's hery chace I ſee; 

I ſee the circling hunt, of noiſy men, 

Burſt law's incloſure, leap the mounds of right, 

Purſuing, and purſu'd, each other's prey; 

As wolves, for rapine; as the fox, for wiles; 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 


& 106%, Paſſions Youns. 
PASSIONS, if great, tho* turn'd to their 
reverſe, 


Keep their degree, and are great paſſions ſtill. 
And ſhe who, when ſhe thinks her lover falſe, 
Retains her temper, never loſt her heart. 


—— . — —-— 
& 106%, Human Tife, YOUNG. 


AH! what is human life? 
How like the dials tardy - moving ſhade, 
Day after day ſlides from us unperceir'd ! 
The cunning fugitive is ſwift by ſtealth; 
Too ſubtle is the movement to be ſeen : 

Yet ſoon the hour is up—and we are gone. 


— —o—e m — —— — 


& 106*. Man. YouNG. 
MAN! know thyſelf. All wiſdom centres 
there ! | 
To none man ſeems ignoble, but to man; 
Angels that grandeur, men o'erlook, admire : 
How long ſhall human nature be their book, 
Degen'rate mortal! and unread by thee? 

The beam dim reaſon ſheds ſhews wonders 

there | 

What n Illuſtrious faculties! 

But the grand comment, which diſplays at full 

Our human height, ſcarce ſever'd from divine, 

ByHeay'ncompos'd,was publiſh'd on theCrols. 
Who looks on That, and ſges not in himſelf 

An awful ſtranger, a terreſtrial god? 


A glorious partner with the Deity 


In that high attribute, immortal life? 
If a God bleeds, he bleeds not for a worm; 


I gaze, and, as I gaze, my mounting foul 


| 
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Catches ſtrange fire, Eternity! at Thee; 
And drops the world—or rather, more enjoys: 
How chang'd the face of nature! how improv'd! 
What ſeem'd a chaos, ſhines a glorious world, 
Or, what a world, an Eden; heighten'd all! 
It is another ſcene ! another ſelf! 
And ſtill another, as time rolls along 
And 405 ſelf far more 8 _ 

on ages, yet roll'd up in ſhades 
Une d bf bold eonieRure's keeneſt ray, 
What evolutions of ſurpriſing fate: | 
How nature opens, and receives my ſoul 
In boundleſs walks of raptur'd thought! where 
Encounter and embrace me! What new births 
Of ſtrange adventure, foreign to the ſun, 
Where what now charms, perhaps, whate'er 
Old time, and fair creation, are forgot! [exiſts, 
Is this extravagant? Of man we form 

Extravagant conception, to be juſt; him: 


Conception unconfin'd wants wings to reach 


Beyond its reach, the Godhead only, more. 
He, the great Father! kindled at one flame 
The world of rationals; one ſpirit pour'd 
From ſpirit's awful fountain Tour's Himſelf 
Thro' all their ſouls; but not in equal ſtream, 
Profuſe, or frugal, of th' inſpiring God, 
As his wiſe plan detnanded ; and when paſt 
Their varions trials, in their various ſpheres, 
It they continue rational, as made, | 
Reſorbs them allinto Himſelf again; [crown. 
His throne their centre, and his ſmile their 
© ——c<a— —u=c qi ———— / 
& 1067, Feeling. Youns.. 
WHO never lov'd ne'er ſuffer' d; he feels 
nothing, | | 
Who nothing feels but for himſelf alone; 
And when we feel for others, reaſon reels, 


O'erloaded, from her path, and man runs mad. 
As love alone can exquiſitely bleſs, 


Love only feels the marvellous of pain 


Opens new veins of torture in the ſoul, 
And wakes the nerve where agonies are born. 


34 47 g 
§ 106%, , Religion. YounG. 
R ELIGION s all. Deſcending from the ſkies 
To wretched man, the goddeſs in her left 
Holds out this would, and, in her right, the 
Religion! the ſole voucher man is man; [next; 
Supporter ſole of man above himſelf; 
Ev'n in this night of frailty, change, and death, 
She gives the ſoul a foul that acts a god. | 
Religion! Providence l an After-ſtate ! 
Here is firm footing z here is ſolid roek 
This can ſupport us; all is ſea befides; | 
Sinks under us; beſtorms, and then devours. 
His hand the good man faſtens on the ſkies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 
As when a wretch, from thick, polluted air, 
Darkneſs, and ſtench, and ſuffocating damps; 
And dungeon-horrors, by kind fate ducharg d, 
Climbs ſome fair eminence, where ether pure 
Surrounds him, and Elyſian proſpects riſe. 
His heart ex ults, his ſpirits caſt their load; * 


| 
| 
| 
it. 
| 
N 


Believe, and taſte eee of a God; 


As if new- born, he triumphs in the change; 


So jovs the foul, when from inglorious aims, 
Aud ſordid ſweets, om feculence and froth 
Of ties tetreſtia, tet at large, ſhe mounts 
To Reaſon's region, her own element, 
Breathes hopes immortal, and affects the ſkies. 
Religion thou the ſoul of happineſs; 
And groaving Calvary, of thee! There ſhine 
The nobleſt truths; there ſtrongeſt motives ſting; 
There ſacred violence affaults the ſoul ; 
There nothing but compulſion 1s forborn. 
Can love allute us? or can terror awe ? 
He weeps !—the falling drop puts out the ſun ; 
He fighs !—the ſigh carth's deep foundation 
If in his love fo terrible, what then [ ſhakes. 
His wrath inflam'd ? his tenderneſs on fie? 
Like ſoft, ſmooth oil, outblazing other fires ? 
Can pray r, can praiſeavert it Thou, my All! 
My theme! my inſpiration ! and my crown ! 


My ftrength in age! my riſe in low eſtate ! 


| My foul's ambition! pleafure! wealth !—my 


world! HOY 
My light in darkneſs! and my life in death ! 
My boalt thro* time! bliſs thro' eternity! 
Eternity, too ſhort to ſpeak thy praiſe ! 
Or fathom thy profound of love to man ; 
To man of men the meaneſt, ev'n to me: 
My ſacrifice ! my God hat things are theſe! 

2 —  — — — — —  — 
$ 107%. Jealouſy. YOUNG, 

O JEALOUSY, each other paſſion's calm 

To thee, thou conflagration of the foul ! 
Thou king of torments ! thou grand counter- 


poize ne + 
For all the tranſports beauty can inſpire ! 
A vs \ . 


5 105. Faith and Reaſon, Younc.. 


f FCN D as we ate, and juſtly fond, of faith, 


Reaſon, we grant, demands our firſt regard; 
The mother honour d, as the daughter dear. 
Reaſon the root, fais faith is but the flower ; 
The fading flower ſhall die; but reaſon lives 
Immortal, as her Father in the ſkies. 

When faith is virtue, reaſon makes it ſo, 
Wrong not the Chriſtian; think not reaſon 
ours: | 
Tis —* our great Maſter holds ſo dear; 
Tis reaſon's injur d rights His wrath reſents ; 
*Tis reaſon's voice-obey'd His glories crown; 
To give loſt reaſon life, He pour d his own : 
Believe, and ſhe the reaſon of a man; 


Believe, and look with triumph on the tomb: 
Thro' reaſon's wounds alone thy faith can die; 
Which dying, tenfold terror gives to death, 
And dips in venom his twice-mortal fting. 


5 oe. Mirfortune, Younc. 
n with her bow ever 
Over the world; and he who wounds another, 
Diretts the goddeſs by that part he wounds, 
Where to ſtrike deep her arrows in himſelf, 
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| $ 1074, Vanity and Adulation. You, 


| A thouſand phantoms, and a thouſand ſpelis, 


Book TI, 


LCRENZO to recriminate is juſt, 
Fondneſs for fame is avarice of air. 

I grant the man is vain who writes for praiſe, 

Praiſe no 'man_e'er deſerv'd, who ſought no 
more, 

As jult thy ſecond charge. I grant the muſe 
Has often bluſht at her — ao 
Retain'd by ſenſe to plead her filthy cauſe; 
To raiſe the low, to magnity the mean, 

And ſubtilize the groſs into refin'd : 

As if to magic numbers* pow'rful charm 

'T was given, to make a civet of their ſong 
Obſcene, and ſweeten ordure to perfume, 

Wit, a true pagan, deifies the brute, 


And lifts our ſwine-enjoyments from the mire, To 
The fa& notorious, nor obſcure the cauſe, Th 
We wear the chains of pleaſure, and of pride. Da 
Theſe ſhare the man; and theſe diſtra&him too; 'T 
Draw diff rent ways, and claſh in their com- T 
mands. : Ar 
Pride like an eagle builds amang the ſtars ; Ai 
But pleaſure, lark - like, neſts upon the ground. Ni 
Joys ſhar'd by brute-creation, pride reſents; It 


Eleaſure embraces : Man would both enjoy, 

And both at once: A point how hard to gain! 

But, what can't wit, when ſtung by ttreng 
deſire? 

Wit dares attempt this arduous enterprize. 
Since joys of ſenſe can't riſe to reaſon's taſte; 
In ſubtle ſophiftry's laborious forge, 

Wit hammers out a reaſon new, that ſtoops 

To ſordid ſcenes, and meets them with ap- 
plauſe. | 

Wit calls the graces the chaſte zone to looſe; 

Nor leſs than a plum to fill the bowl: 


A thouſand opiates ſcatters; to delude, 

To faſcinate, inebriate, lay aſleep, 

And the fool'd mind delightfully confound. 
Thus that which ſhock'd the judgment, thocks 


no more; 
That which gavepride offence, no more offends. 
Pieaſure pride, by nature mortal foes, 


At war eternal, which in man ſhall reign, 

By wit's addreſs, patch up a fatal peace, 

And hand in hand lead on the rank debauch, 
From rank, refin'd to delicate and gay. 

Art, curſed art! wipes off th indebted bluſh 
From nature's cheek, and bronzes ev ry ſhame. 
Man ſmiles in ruin, glories in his guilt, 

And infamy ſtands candidate for praiſe. 

All writ by man in favour of the ſovl, 
Theſe ſenſual ethics far, in bulk tranſcend, 
The-flow'rs of eloquence, profuſely pour'd 
O'er ſpotted vice, fill half the letter'd world. 
Can pow'rs of genius exerciſe their page, 
And conſecrate enormities with ſong ? 


YoUNG.. 


& ioye. Generofity. 


GENEROUS ſoul is not confin'd at home, 
A 


But ſpreads itſelf abroad o'er all the public, 
And feels for ev'ry member of the _ . 
| 07's 
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& 107f. Reflection on the World, | Vo une. Night is fair virtue's immemorial friend; 
'G, W HAT is this world: Thy ſchool, O The conſcjous moon, thro' ev'ry diſtant age, 
miſery ! # „ v8; Has held a lamp to wiſdom, and let fall, 
Our only leſſon is to learn to ſuffer; - [thing.] On contemplation's eye, her purging ray. 
iſe, And he who knows not that, was born for no- The fam d Athenian, he who woo'd fromheav'n 
0 . Philoſophy the fair, to dwell with men, 
$1978. Ingratinde. voce. Cg bl ged.. notinlam thlgride, 
22 1 —_ ateful 233 bur 5s His lab'ring mind, the ſtars in ſilence ſlide, 
mans] 7 7 gazing on their future gueſt, 
| "Ap See him ſoliciting his ardent ſuit 
F 107Þ, Darkneſs and Solitude. YOUNG. | [n private audience: All the live-long night, 
LET Indians, and the gay, like Indians, fond | Rigid in though', and motionleſs, he | ft 
Of feather'd fopperies, the ſun adore : Nor quits his theme, or poſture, till the fun 
Darkneſs has more divinity for me ; (Rude drunkard, rifing roſy from the main !} 
It ſtrikes thought inward ; it drives back the ſoul | Diſturbs his nobler intelleQual beam, 
re, To ſettle on Herſelf, our point ſupreme | And gives him to the tumult of the world, 
Vs There lies our theatre! there fits our judge. Hail, precious moments! ſtol'n from the black 
de. Darkneſs the curtain drops o'er life's dull ſcene; waſte 5 
0j 'Tis the kind hand of Providence ftretcht out | Of murder d time! Auſpicious midnight ! hail ! 
m- Twixt man and vanity; tis reaſon's reign, The world excluded, ev'ry paſſion huſh'd, 
And virtue's too; theſe tutelary ſhades And open'd a calm intercourſe with Heav'n, 
Are man's aſylum from the tainted throng. | Here the ſoul fits in council; ponders paſt, 
d. Night is the good man's friend, and guardian Predeſtines futuie action; ſees, not feels, 
| It no leſs reſcues virtue, than inſpires. [too; | Tumultuous life, and reaſons with the ſtorm; 
| Virtue, for ever frail, as fair, below, All her lyes anſwers, and thinks dowa her 
nf Her tender nature ſuffers in the croud, charms. 
ng Nor touches —_ N _ a _ e 5 
The world's infectious; few bring back at eve, 5 
| Immaculate, the manners of the 23 d 1074. Reflections in a Church qard. Vovxo. 
P Something we thought, is blotted ; we reſolv'd, T HE man how bleſt, who, fick of gaudy 
Is ſhaken; we renoune'd, returns again. ſcenes, 
Each ſalutation may flide in a fin (Scenes apt to thruſt between us and ourſelves!) 
ö. Unthought before, or fix a former flaw. Is led by choice to take his fay*rite walk, 
Nor is it ſtrange ; Light, motion, concourſe, | Beneath death's gloomy, filent, cypreſs ſhades, 
| noiſe, [ bound, | Unpiere'd by vanity's fantaſtic ray; 
All, ſcatter us abroad; thought outward- To read his monuments, to weigh his duſt, 
: Negle&ful of our home affairs, flies off | Viſit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs? 
In fume and diſſipation, quits her charge, Lorenzo! read with me Narciſſa's ſtone ; 
And leaves the breaſt unguarded to the foe, | (Narciffa was thy fav'rite) let us read 
Preſent example gets within our guard, | Her moral ttone; few doors preach fo well; 
$ And acts with double force, by few repell'd. | Few orators'ſo tenderly can touch 
Ambition fires ambition ; love of gain The feeling heart. What pathos in the date? 
4 Strikes like a peftilence, from breaſt to breaſt ; | Apt words can ſtrike: and yet in them we ſee 
Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapours breathe; Faint images of what we, here, enjoy. ; 
And inhumanity is caught trom man, What cauſe have we to build on length of life? 
From ſmiling man. A flight, a ſingle glance, | Temptations ſeize, when fear is laid aſleep; - 
And ſhot at random, often has brought home And ill foreboded is our ſtrongeſt guard. 
A ſudden fever, to the m—_— heart, See from her tomb, as from an humble ſhrine, 
Of envy, rancour, or impure deſire. Truth, radiant goddeſs! ſallies on my ſoul, 
: We ſee, we hear, with peril ; ſafety dwells And puts delufion's duſky train to flight; 
Remote from multitude; the world's a ſchool © | Difpels the miſts our fultry paſſions raiſe, 
Of wrong, and what proficients ſwarm around! | From objects low, terreſtrial, and obſcene ; 
We muſt or imitate, or diſapprove 3 And ſnewys the real eſtimate of thin 
Muſt liſt as their accomplices, or foes; Which no man, wnafflified, ever ſaw ; 
That ſtains our innocence; this wounds our | Pulls off the veil from virtue's riſing charms 
peace. { \mir Detects temptation in à thouſand yes. 
From nature's birth, hence, wiſdom has been | Truth bids me look on men, as autumn leaves, 
With ſweet receſs, and languiſht for the ſhade. | And all they bleed for, as the ſummer's dult, 
This ſacred ſhade, and ſolitude, what is it ? | Driv'nbythe Whirlwind: Lighted by her beams, 
Tis the felt preſence of the Deity. I widen my horizongggain new pow'rs, | 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone. See things inviſible, feel things remote, 
Vice finks in her allurements, is ungilt, Am preſent with futurities; think nought 
And looks, like other objects, black by night. | To man ſo foreign, us the joys poſſeſt 


By night an Atheiſt half believes a Gd. | Nonght ſo much his, as thote beyond the * 
| 6 We | 0 


— | rs — — 
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No folly keeps its colour in her fight ; 
Pale worldly wiidom loſes all her charms z 
In pompous promiſe, from her ſchemes pro- 

found. 

If future fate the plans, tis all in leaves, 
Like Sibyl, unſubſtantial, fleeting bliſs! 
At the firſt blaſt it yaniſhes in air. [and yet, 

What grave preſcribes the beſt ? A friend's; 
From a friend's grave, how ſoon we difengage ? 
Ev*n to the deareſt, as his matble, cold. 
Why are friends raviſht from us? Tis to bind, 
By ſoft affection's ties, on human hearts, 
The thought of death, which reaſon, too ſupine, 
Or miſemploy d, fo rarely faſtens there. 
Nor reaſon, nor affe&ion, no, nor both 
Combin'd, can break the witchcrafts of the 
Behold th' inexorable hour at hand! [world. 
Behold, th' inexorable hour forgot! 
And to forget it, the chief aim of life, 
Tho' well to ponder it, is life's chief end. 

—— — —— — — 
$ 107k. Reflection. vVovxo. 


A Soul withont reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 


* 


510 l. Inattention to the Voice of Death. 
| Fons. 


A get i. anetionange! 


What thus infatuates ? what inchantment plants 
The phantom of an age twixt us and death, 
Alrea iy at the door? He knocks, we hear, 
And yet we will not hear. What mail defends 
Our untouch d hearts? What miracle turns off 
The pointed thought, which from a thouſand 
Is daily darted, and is daily ſhunn'd? ſquivers 
We ſtand, as in a battle, throngs on thrungs 
Around us falling ; wounded oft ourſelves ; 
Tho' bleeding with our wounds, immortal fill! 
We ſee time's fucrows on another's brow, 
And death intrench d, preparing his aſſault z 
How few themſelves, in that juſt mirror, ſee | 
Ox, ſeeing, draw their inference as ſtrong ! 
There death is certain; doubtful here: Hemuſt, 
And ſoon; We may, within an age, expire. 
Tho' grey our heads, our thoughts and aims 
are green ; {ſent ; 
Like damag d clocks, whoſe hand and bell diſ- 
Folly fings Six, while nature 2 at Twelve. 
What folly can be ranker ? Like our ſhadows, 
Our wiſhes lengthen, as our ſun declines, 
No with ſhould loiter, then, this fide the grave, 
Qur hearts ſhould leave the world, before the 
8 far 3 carcales to "_—_ the ſoil, [knel] 
ougnh to live in tem ie in 3 
Age ae ty — cover — . 
Defects of judgment; and the will's ſubdue; 
Walk thovgbttul on the ſilent, ſolemn ſhore 
Of that —— it mult ſail ſo ſoon; 
And put good works on board; and wait the wind 
That ſhortly blows us into worlds unknown; 
If unconſider d 100, a dreadful ſcene l 


| | All hoold be prophets to themſelves ; foreſee 
| Their future Fate ; their future fate foretaſte; 
This art would waſte the bitterneſs of death. 
The t t of death alone, the fear deſtroys, 
A di ion to that precious thought 

Is more than midnight darkneſs on the ſoul, - 
Which ſleeps beneath it, on a precipice, 


Puff d off by the firſt blaſt, and loſt for ever. 


$ 107m, Proſperity, Content, and Ambition, 
OUNG, 


O Ho portentous is proſpetity! [ſhines ! 
| How, comet - like, it threatens, while it 


bitiong 
To cull his victims from the faireſt fold, 
And ſheath his ſhafts in all the pride of life. 
| When flooded with abundance, pnrpled o'cr 
With recent honours, bloom'd with ev'ry bliſs, 


| Set up in oftentation, made the gaze, 


The gaudy centre, of the public eye, 
When fortune thus has toſs d her child in air, 
Snatcht from the covert of an humble ſtate, 
How often have I ſeen him dropt at once, 
Our morning's envy ! and our ev'ning's ſigh ! 
As if her bounties were the ſignal giv'n, 
The flow'ry wreath to mark the ſacrifice, 
And call Death's arrows on the deſtin'd prey. 
High fortune ſeems in cruel league with fate. 
Aſk you for what? To give his war on man 
The deeper dread, and more illuſtrious ſpoil ; 
Thus to keep daring mortals more in awe. 
And burns Loreuzo ſtill for theAublime 
Of life ? to hang his airy nefffon high, 
On the ſlight timber of the topmoſt bough, 
Rockt at each breeze, and menacing a fall? 
Granting grim death at equal diſtance there; 
Yet peace begins juſt where ambition ends. 
What makes man wretched? Happineſs deny d: 
Lorenzo | no: Tis happineſs diſdain'd. 
She comes too meanly dreſt to win our ſmile; 
And calls herſelf Content, a homely name ! 
Our flame is tranſport, and content our ſcorn. 
Ambition turns, and ſhuts the door againſt her, 
And weds a toil, a tempeſt, in her ſtead 
A tempeſt to warm tranſport near of kin. 
Unknowing what our mortal ſtate admits, 
Life's modeſt joys we ruin, while we raiſe z 
And all our extaſies are wounds to peace; 
Peace, the full portion of mankind below. 
And fince thy peace is dear, ambitious youth! 
Of fortune fond! as thoughtle(s of thy fate! 
As late I drew death's un, to ſtir up [ſee 
Thy wholeſome fears; now, drawn in contraſt, 
Gay fortune's, thy vain hopes to reprimand. 
See, high in air, the ſportive goddeſs bangs, 
Unlocks her caſket, ſpreads her glittering ware, 
And calls the giddy winds to puff abroad 
Her random bounties o'er the gaping throng. 


N 


All ruſh rapacious; friends o er trodden friends 


Sons o'er their fathers, ſubjects o'er their kings 
Prieſts o'er their gods, and lovers o'er the fair, 


| (Still more ador'd) to ſnatch the golden how 
| 9 


Book 1. 


Few years but yield us proof of death's am- 
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Gold glitters moſt, where virtue ſhines no 
more; „ N 
As ſtars from abſent ſuns have leave to ſhine. 
O what a precious pack of votaries 
Unkennel''d from the priſons, and the Rews 
Pour in, all open in their idol's praiſe; 
All, ardent, eye each wafture of her hand, 
And, wide- expanding their voracious jaws, 
Morſel on morſel ſwallow down unchew'd, 
Untaſted, thro* mad appetite for more 
Gorg'd to the throat, yet lean and rav nous ſtill, 
Sagacious all, to trace the ſmalleſt game, 
And bold to ſeize the greateſt. If (bleſt chance!) 
2 ſweetly breathe, they launch, 
they fly, * 
O'er jul. ow ſacred, all-forbidden ground, 
Drunk with the burning ſcent of place or pow'r, 
Staunch to the foot of lucre, ll they die. 
$ 107%, Lyſander and Aſpaſia. YOUNG. 
], YSANDER, happy paſt the common lot, 
Was warn'd of danger, but too gay to fear. 
He woo'd the fair Aſpaſia : She was kind : 
In mu form, fortune, fame, they both were 
' bleſt; | Py TIE 
All who knew, envy'd;_yet.in envy lov'd: 
Can fancy form more finiſh'd happinels ? 
Fixt was the nuptial hour. Her ſtately dome 
19 the ſounding beach. The glittering 
Ires "IS 
Float in the wave, and break againſt the ſhore: 
So break thoſe glitt'ring ſhadows, human joys, 
The faithleſs morning {mil'd ; he takes his leave, 
To re- embrace, in;ecſtaſies, at eve. Ti 
The riſing ſtorm forbids. The news arrives: 
Untold, ſhe: ſaw it in her ſervant's eye. 
She felt it ſeen (her heart was apt to feel); 
And, drown'd, without the furious ocean's.aid, 
In ſuffocating-ſorrows, ſhares his tomb. 
Now, round the ſumptuous, bridal monument, 
The guilty billows innocently roar; _ 
And the rough failorpaſling, drops a tear. 


** 


51070. Genius connected with Ignominy. 

AA et 5 YOUNG. 
HEART merit 

highs „ fit go oa 145 4 
Our height is but the gibbet of our name. i" 
A celebrated wretch, when I behold, .. - 
When I behold;a genius bright, and baſe, 
Of tow'ring talents, and terreſtrial aims; 25 
Methinks I ſee, as thrown from her high ſphere, 
The glorious fragments of a ſoul immaxtal,; 
With rubbiſh mixt, and glittering, in the duſt. 
Struck at the ſplendid, melancholy ſight, , . | 
At once compaſſion ſoft, and envy, riſe— 
But wherefore envy? Talents angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are ſhining inſtruments 
In falſe ambitjon's hand, to finiſh faults 
lluſtrĩous, and give infamy renown. 


ting, mount we ne'er ſo- 


FF 
F107. Exalted Station. YOUNG. 
— WHAT is ſtation high? 


And fouls in ermine ſcorn a foul without? 


I | And iw itſelf a ſhadow, Soon as caught, 
12 z it ſhrinks to nothing in the graſpt 


I The love of-praile is planted to prots dt 


It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 
And oft the throng denies its charity, 
Monarchs and miniſters are aweful names 
Whoever wear them, challenge our devoir. 
Religion, public order, both exact 

External homage, and a ſupple knee, 

To beings pompouſlly ſet up, to ſerve 
The meaneſt ſlave ; all more is merit's Que, 
Her ſacred and inviolable right: | 
Nor ever paid the monarch, but the man. 

Our hearts ne' er bow but to ſuperior worth 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 

Fools, indeed, drop the man in their account, 
And vote the mantle into majeſty. 
Let the ſmall ſavage boaſt his filver fur; 

His royal robe unborrow'd, and unbought, 
His own, deſcending fairly from his ſires. 
Shall man be proud to wear his livery, 


Can place or leſſen us, or aggrandize ? 
Pygmies are pygmies ſtill, tho percht on Alps: 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. | 
Each man makes his own ſtature, builds himſelf: 
Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids: 

Her monuments ſhall laſt, when Egypt's fall. 


6 107%, Ambition and fame. Younc. 


A MBITION's boundleſs appetite out-ſpeaks 
The verdict of its ſhame. When ſouls take 
At high preſumptions of their o] deſert, [fire 
yu is poor applauſe z the mighty ſhout, 
The thunder by he living few begun, 
Late time muſt echo; worlds unborn, reſound. 
We wiſh our names eternally to live: I houghit, 
Wild dream, which ne'er had haunted humaif * 
Had not our natures been eternal too. 
Inſtinct points out an ind'reſt in hereafter- 
But our blind reaſon ſees not where it lies 
Or, ſeeingy gives the ſubſtance fof the ſhade, 
Fame is the ſhade of immortality, * 


- 


onſult th ambitious, tis ambition's cure. 
And is This all? cry'dCafar it hit height, 
Diſguſted. T his'thirdpro6Þmbition-biings © 
Of Immortality. The firſt in fu me, 
Obſerve him near, your envy will abate; 
Sham d at the diſproportion vaſt, between 
The paſſion, and the purchaſe, he will figh 
At ſuch ſvcceſs, and at his renown. 
And why? "Becauſe ſar richer prize invites 
His heart; far more illuſtrious glory calls: 
1 calls in-whiſperey yet the . 
8 4 


5 109". Human Praise. _"Youne. N 
NOR abſolutely van ĩs human praiſe, 
When human is- ſupported by divine. 

I'll introduce Lorenzo to himſelf; TUhearts- 

Pleaſure and pride (bad maſters!) ſhare our 
As love of pleaſure is ordain'd to gust 
And feedicourtedies,; and extend-our race; i N 


- 
= 


Tn a proud mendicant ; it boaſts, and beg; 


And ate the tories of the migd. 84.70 
af i "What 


And puffs them wide of hope: With hearts of ; g 
a proof, some moſt affect the black; and ſome, the fair; 
Full againſt wind and tide, ſome win their way; 
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What is it, bat the love of praiſe, inſpires, 
Matures, refines, embelliſhes, exalts, 
Earth's happineſs ? From that, the delicate, 
The grand, the marvellous ; of civil life, 
Want and convenience, under-workers, lay 
The bafis, on which love of glory builds. 
Nor ig thy life, O virtue ! leſs in debt 
To praiſe, thy ſecret ſtimulating friend. 
Were men not proud, what merit ſhould we miſs! 
Pride made the virtues of the pagan world, 
Praiſe is the ſalt that ſeaſons right to man, 
And whets his appetite for moral good. 
Thirſt of applauſe is virtue's ſecond guard; 
Reaſon, her firſt ; but reaſon wants an aid; 
Our private reaſon. is a flatterer ; | 
Thirtt of applauſe calls public judgment in, 
To poiſe our own, to keep an even ſcale, 
4215 endanger'd virtue fairer play. 
—— . ß—ßÜ¶—j[œ—é— 


& 107%. Hope. Youxo. 
POPE; of all paſſions, moſt befriends us here; 
| Paſſions of prouder name befriend us leſs. 
Joy has her tears; and tranſport has her death: 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, tho“ ſtrong, 
Man's heart, at once, inſpirits, and ſerenes; 
Nor makes him pay his wiſdom for his joys ; 
Tis all our preſent ſtate can ſafely bear, 
Health to the frame ! and vigour to the mind 
A joy attemper'd ! a chaſtis d delight! 

Like the fair ſummer ev' ning, mild, and ſweet ! 
Tis mas full cup; his paradiſe below! 


. .......—ñ—— - 


8 107t. Human Life compared to the Ocean. 
YouNG. 


OcEAN! Thou dreadful and tumultuous 
home 

Of dangers, at eternal war with man 
Death's capital, where moſt he domineers, 
With all his choſen terrors frowning round, 
(Tho! lately feaſted high at? Albion's colt) 
Wide-op'ning, and lond-roaring ſtill for more 
Too faithful mirror! how doſt thou reflect 
The melancholy face of human life ! 
The ſtrong reſemblance tempts me farther till ; 
And, haply, Britain may be deeper ſtruck 
By moral truth, in ſuch a mirror ſeen, 
Which nature holds for ever at her eye. 

Self- flatter d, unexperienc'd, high in hope, 
When young, with ſanguine chear, and ſtream- 


ers ga | 
We cut —e4 cable, launch into the world, 
And fondly dream each wind and ſtar our friend; 


All, in ſome darling enterprize embarkt; 


But where is he can fathom its extent? 

Amid a multitude of artleſs hands | 
Ruin's ſure perquiſite! her lawful prize! 
Some ſteer aright; but the black blaſt blows hard, 


And when ſtrong effort has deſerv'd the port, 


And tugg d it into view, tis won! tis loit | 


- - ._ __- _ * Admiral Balchen, &c, 


Book l. 


Tho? ſtrong their oar, ſtill ſtronger is their fate: 

They ſtrike; and while they triumph, they ex. 
ire, 
In ſtreſs of weather, moſt ; ſome fink outright; 
O'er e and o'er their names, the billows 
cloſe; 

To-morrow knows not they were ever born, 
Others a ſhort memorial leave behind, 
Like a flag floating, when the bark's ingulph'd; 
It floats a moment, and is ſeen no more: 
One Czfar lives; a thouſand are forgot. 

How few, beneath auſpicious planets born, 
(Darlings of Providence! fond fate's ele&!) 
Wigh ſwelling fails make good the promis'd 


port, 
With all their wiſhes freighted ! Yet ev'n theſe, 
Freighted with all their wiſhes, ſoon complain; 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They ſtill are men; and when is man ſecure? 
As fatal time, as ftorm ! the ruſh of years 
Beats down their ſtrength ; their numberleſ; 
elcapes | 
In ruin end: And, now, their proud ſucceſs 
But plants new terrors on the victor's brow : 
What pain to quit the world, jultmddetheirown, 
Their neſt ſo deeply don d, and built ſo high 
Too low they build, who build beneath the ſtars, 


$ 107%, Humility true Greatneſs. Younc, 


DOs T thou demand a teſt, 
A teſt, at once infallible, and ſhort, 
Of real Greatneſs ? That man greatly lives, 
Whate'er his fate, or fame, who greatly dies; 
High-fluſh'd with hope, where heroes ſhall de- 
If this a true criterion, many courts, {ſpair. 
Illuftrious, might afford but few grandees. 
Ti Almighty, from his throne, on earth 
. ſurveys f Heart; 
Nought greater, than an honeſt, humble 
An humble Heart, His reſidence! pronounc'd 
His ſecond ſeat; and rival to the ſkies. 
The private path, the ſecret acts of men, 
It noble, far the nobleſt of our lives! 
—————— — 
$ 107*,'- Pleaſure, YOUNG, 
PLEASUR E's the miſtreſs of ethereal powers; 
For her contend the rival gods above 
Pleaſure's the miſtreſs of the world below ; 
| And well it was for man, that pleaſure charms: 
How would all ſtagnate, but for pleaſure's ray 
How would the frozen ſtream of action ceale ! 
What is the pulſe of this ſo buſy world ? 
The love of pleaſure : That, thro ey'ry vein, 
Throws motion, warmth ; and ſhuts out death 
from life. | 
Tho” various are the tempers of mankind, 
Plealtre's 82 family hold all in chains: 


Some honeſt pleaſure court; and ſome, obſcene. 
Pleaſures obſcene are various, as the throng 


| Of paſſions, that can err in human hearts; 


"Miſtake 


5 3-3 bt 3 2 


Book I. 


Miſtake their objects, or tranſgreſs their bounds. 
Think you there's but one whoredom ? Whore- 
dom, all, 
But when our reaſon licenſes delight. [more. 
Doſt doubt, Lorenzo? Thou ſhalt doubt no 
Thy father chides thy gallantries; yet hugs 
An ugly, common harlot, in the dark; 
A rank adulterer with others gold! 
And that hag vengeance, in a corner, charms. 
Hatred her brothel has, as well as love, 
Where horrid epicures debauch in blood. 
Whate'er the motive, pleaſure is the mark : 
For Her, the black aſſaſſin draws his ſword: . 
For Her, dark ſtateſmen trim their midnight 
To which no ſingle ſacrifice may fall; [lamp, 
For Her, the ſaint abſtains; the miſer ſtarves; 
The Stoic proud, for pleaſure, pleaſure ſcorn'd ; 
For Her, afflition's daughters grief indulge, 
And find, or hope, a luxury in tears: 
For Her, guilt, ſhame, toil, danger, we defy ; 
And, with an aim voluptuous, ruſh on death. 
Thus univerſal her deſpotic power! 
And as her empire wide, her praiſe is juſt, 
Patron of pleaſure! doater on delight ! 
I am thy rival; pleaſure I profeſs ; 
Pleaſure the purpoſe of my gloomy ſong. 
Pleaſure is nought but virtue's gayer name: 
I wrong her ſtill, I rate her worth too low; 
Virtue the root, and pleaſure is the flower; 
And honeſt Epicurus foes were fools. [fence ; 
But this ſounds harſh, and gives the wiſe of- 
If o'er-ſtrain'd wiſdom ſtill retains the name. 
How knits auſterity her cloudy brow, : 
And blames, as bold, and hazardous, the praiſe 
Of pleaſure, to mankind, unprais'd, too dear! 
Ye modern Stoics! hear my loft reply; 
Their ſenſes men will truſt: We can't impoſe ; 
Or, if we could, is impoſition right??? 
Own honey ſweet; but, owning, add this ſting ; 
When mixt with poiſon, it is deadly too.” 
Truth never was indebted to a lye, 
Is nought but virtue to be prais'd, as ?. 
Why then is health preferr'd before diſeaſe ? 
What nature loves is good, without our leave. 
And where no future drawback cries, ** Be- 
ware, 13 | 
Pleaſure, tho? not from virtue, ſhould prevail. 
'Tis balm to life, and gratitude to Heaven; 
How cold our thanks for bounties unenjoy'd! 
The love of pleaſure is man's eldeſt- born, 
Born in his cradle, living to his tomb; 
Wiſdom, her younger ſiſter, tho* more grave, 
as meant to miniſter, and not to mar, 
Imperial pleaſure, queen of human hearts. 


& 107%. Piep. Touno. 
ON piety, humanity is built; | 
And, on humanity, much happineſs z 
yet ſtill more on piety itſelf. 


A ſoul in commerce with her God, is heaven 
Feels not the tumults and the ſhocks of life; 
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The whirls of paſſions, and the ſtrokes of heart] 


A Deity beliey'd, is joy begun; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy adyane d] | 


7 


A Deity beloy'd, is joy matur d. 

Each branch of piety delight inſpires 3 

Faith builds a bridge fromthis world tothe next, 
O'erdeath's dark gulph, and all its horror hides; 
Praiſe, the ſweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it ſweeter ſtill; 
Pray'r ardent opens heav'n, lets down a ſtream 
Of glory on the conſecrated hovr | 
Of man, in audience with the Deity. 

Who worſhips the Great God that inſtant joins 
The firſt in heav'n, and ſets his foot on hell. 


F 107). Earibiy Happineſs. YounG. 


No man is happy, til he thinks, on earth 
There breathes not a more happy than him- 
Thenenvy dies, and loveo'erflows on all; {ſelf ; 
And love o'erflowing makes an angel here. 
Such angels, all, inntled ta repoſe 
On Him who governs fate: Tho" tempeſt 
frowns, | 
Tho” nature ſhakes, how ſoft to lean onHeaven ! 
To lean on Him, on whom archangels lean! 
With inward Fen, and ſilent as the grave, 
They ſtand collecting ev'ry beam of thought, 
Till their hearts kindle with divine delight; 
For all their thoughts, like angels, ſeen of old 
In Iſrael's dream, come from, and goto, heav'nz 
Hence, are they ſtudious of ſequeſter'd ſcenes; 
While noiſe, and diſſipation, comfort thee, 
—— ——ñ..: c ä— 
§ 107%, Jer. YounG. 
VAI are all ſudden ſallies of delight; 
Convulſions of a weak, diſtemper'd joy. 
Joy's a fixt ſtate; a tenure, not a ſtart. 
Bliſs there is none, but unprecarious bliſs: 
That is the gem: Sell all, and purchaſe that. 
Why go a begging to contingencies, | 
Not gain'd with eaſe, nor ſafely loy'd, if gain'd ? 
At good fortuitous, draw back, and pauſe ; 
SuſpeR it; what thou canſt enſure, enjoy; 
And nought, but what thou giv'ſt thy ſelſ, is ſure. 
Reaſon perpetuates joy that reaſon gives, 
And makes it as immortal as herſelf; 


= . 
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To mortals, nought immotta], but their worth. 
5 108.' Worth, Youxd. 


W oRTH, conſcious worth ! ſhould abſolute· 
And oth k for thei 

nd other joys aſk leave for their approach; 
Nor, unexamin'd, ever leave obtain. - 
Thou art all anarchy; a mob of joys _ 
Wage war, and periſh in inteſtine broils; 
Not the leaſt promiſe of internal peace 
No boſom · comfort! or unborrow d bliſs! 


bound, Ipleaſu; 


in'd. 


N and ſenſe, from an infected more, 
882 
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Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outwards 


Mid ſands, and rocks, and ftorms, to cruize fur 
If gain'd, dear bought; and better miſs d "a 
. + - — a cur? - 
Much pain muſt 1 what much 21 pr 


Thy 


| 


| 


© 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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Thy cargo bring; and peſtilence the prize. 
Then, ſuch thy thirſt (inſatiable thirſt! 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more!) 
Fancy ſtill cruizes, when poor ſenſe is tir'd, 


& 1082. Picture of a Good Man. Vous. 


8 OME angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 


What nothing leſs than angel can exceed; 

A man on earth devoted to the ſkies; 
Like ſhips at ſea, while in, above the world. 

With aſpect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him ſeated on a mount ſerene, 
Above the fogs of ſenſe, and paſſion's ſtorm; 
All the black cares, and tumults, of this life, 
Like harmleſs thunders, breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace, 


Earth's genuine ſons, the ſceptred, and the ſlave, 


A mingled mob! a wand' ring herd! he ſees, 
Bewilder'd in the vale; in all unlike! 
His full reverſe in all! What higher praiſe ? 
What ftronger demonſtration of the right ? 
The preſent all their care; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varniſh nature; his exalt, 


- Mankind's eſteem they court; and he, his own. 


Theirs the wild chaſe of falſe felicities ; 

His, the compos'd poſſeſſion of the true. 
Alike throughout is his conſiſtent piece, 

All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd ſhreds of happineſs, 
With hideous gaps between, patch upfor them 
A madman's robe; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and ſhews their nakedneſs. 


He ſees with other eyes than theirs: Where 
[they 


Behold a ſun, he ſpies a Deity z 
What makes them only ſmile, makes him adore. 


Where they ſee mountains, he but atoms ſees ; 


An empire, in his balance, weighs a grain, 
They things terreſtrial worfhip, as divine: 
His _ immortal blow them by, as duſt, 
That dims his fight, and ſhortens his ſurvey, 
Which longs, in Infinite, to loſe all bound, 
Titles and e (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aſide to ſind his dignity; 

No dignity they find in aught beſides. 

triumph in externals (which conceal 

Man's real glory), proud of an eclipſe. 
Himſelf too much he prizes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks 
Too dear he holds his int'reſt, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 

Their int'reſt, like a lion, lives on prey. 

They kindle at the ſhadow of a wrong; 
Wrong he ſuſtains with temper, looks on 
Nor ſtoops to think his injurer his foe; heaven, 
Y 8 but what wounds his virtue, wounds 

is peace, 

A cover d heart their character defends ; 

A cover d heart denies him half his praiſe. 
With nakednefs his innocence agrees 


While their broad foliage teſtifies their fall 


Their no-joys end, where his full feaſt begins: 


His joys create, theirs murder; future bliſs. 


great in man, as man. 


To triumph in exiſtence, his alone: 

And his alone, triumphantly to think 

His true exiſtence 1s not yet begun. 

His glorious courſe was, yeſterday, complete; 
Death, then, was welcome; yet life ſtill is ſweet, 


§ 103d. Night, You, 

O majeſtic Night! 

Nature's great anceſtor! day's elder-born! 
And fated to ſurvive the tranſient ſun ! 

By mortals, and immortals, ſeen with awe! 
A ſtarry crown thy raven brow adorns, [loom 
An azure zone thy waiſt; clouds, in heav'n's 
Wrought through varieties of ſhape and-ſhade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, [throughout, 
Thy flowing mantle form; and, heay'n 
Voluminouſly pour thy pompous train. 


| F 1080. The Contraſt. Younc., 


MOROSE is ſunk with ſhame, whene' 
"SY ſurpris'd | 
In linen clean, or peruke undiſguis'd, 
No ſublunary chance his veſtments fear; 
Valu'd, like leopards, as their ſpots appear. 
Afam'd ſurtout he wears, which once was blue, 
And his foot ſwims in a capacious ſhoe : 
One day his wife (fer who can wives reclaim?) 
Levell'd her barb'rous needle at his fame: 
But open force was vain; by night ſhe went, 
And, while he ſlept, ſurpriz'd the darling rent: 
Where yawn'd the frieze is now become a doubt; 
* And glory, at one entrance, quite ſhut out“. 
Hie ſcorns Florello, and Florello him; 
This hates the filthy creature; that, the prim: 
Thus, in each other, both theſe fools deſpiſe 
Their own dear ſelves, with undiſcerning eyes; 
Their methods various, but alike their aim; 
The ſloven and the fopling are the ſame. 


: — ͥ ͤ 
§ 1084, Reflection on Death, Younc.? 
WHERE the prime actors of the laſt year's 


ſcene ; | [plume ? 
Their port ſo proud, their buſkin, and their 
How many ſleep, who kept the world awake? 
With luſtre, and with noiſe ! has death pro- 
claim'd 
A truce, and hung his ſated lance on high? 
"Tis brandiſh'd gill; nor ſhall the preſent year 
Be more tenacious of her human leaf, 
Or ſpread of feeble life a thinner fall. | 
But needleſs monuments to wake the thought; 
Life's gayeſt ſcenes ſpeak man's mortality ; 
Though in a ſtyle more florid, full as plain, 
As mauſoleums, pyramids, and tombs. 
What are our nobleſt ornaments, but deaths 
Tura'd flatterers of life, in paint, or marble, 
The well- ſtain'd canvas, or the featur'd ſtone? 
Our fathers grace, or rather haunt the ſcene. 
Joy peoples her pavilion from the dead. 
1 Profeſt diverſions! cannot theſe eſcape?”'— 


Milton. 


Far from it: Theſe preſent us with a ſhroud; 
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And talk of death, like garlands o'er a grave. 
As ſome bold plunderers, for bury'd wealth, 
We ranſack tombs for paſtime : from the duſt 
Call up the fleeping hero; bid him tread 
The ſcene for our amuſement : How like gods 
We ſit; and, wrapt in immortality, | 
Shed gen'rous tears on wretches born to die; 
Their fate deploring, to forget our own ! 
What all the pompsand triumphs of our lives, 
But legacies in bloſſom? Our lean ſoil, 
Luxuriant grown, and rank in vanities, 
From friends interr'd beneath; a rich manure! 
Like other worms, we banquet on the dead; 
Like other worms ſhall we crawl on, nor know 
Our preſent frailties, or approaching fate? 
Lorenzo! ſuch the glories of the world ! 
What is the world itſelf > Thy world —A grave. 
Where is the duſt that has not been alive? 
The ſpade, the plough, diſturb our anceſtors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe aroundearth's hollow ſurface ſhakes, 
And is the ceiling of her ſleeping ſons. 
O'er devaſtation we blind revels keep; 
Whole bury' d towns ſupport the dancer's heel. 
— —— — — 
§ 108%, Solitude, Youxc. 


O SACRED ſolitude! divine retreat! 


Choice of the Prudent ! envy of the Great! 


By thy pure ſtream, or in thy waving ſhade, 
We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid : - 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth |) are innocence and peace: 
There, from the ways of men laid ſafe aſhore; 
We ſmile to hear the diftant tempeſt roar ; 
There, — with health, with buſineſs un- 
ex _ 
This lite we reliſh, and enſure the next; 
There to the Mules ſport; theſe numbers free, 
Pierian Eaſtbury! I owe to thee. 
———— — — 
\ 108, The Day e Judgment. Vouxo. 
Lil the wide theatre, whoſe ample ſpace 
Muſt entertain the whole of human race, 
At Heay'n's all-pow'rful edi& is prepar d, 
And fenc'd around with an immoital guard. 
Tribes, provinces, dominions, worlds, o'erflow 


The mighty plain, and deluge all below: 


And ev'ry age, and nation, pours along ; 
Nimrod and Bourbon mingle in the throng ; 
Adam ſalutes his youngeſt ſon; no ſign 
Of all thoſe ages, which their births disjoin. 

How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the lite, and guides the heart 
What volumes have been ſwell'd, what time been 
To fix a hero's birth day or deſcent? [lpent, 
What joy muſt it now yield, what rapture raiſe, 
To ſee the glorious race of antient days? 
To greet thoſe worthies, who perhaps have ſtood 
Illuſtrious on record before the flood? 
Alas! a nearer care your ſoul demands. 

æſar un- noted in your prelence ſtands. 

How vaſt the concourſe! not in number more, 
The waves that break on the reſounding ſhore. 

e leaves that tremble in the ſhady grove, 


The lamps that gild the ſpangled vaults above; 
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Thoſe overwhelming armies, whoſe command 
Said to one empire, Fall; another, Stand : 
OD rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking 
awn 
Rouz'd the broad front, and call'd the battle on; 
Great Xerxes world in arms, proud Cannz's 
field, [yield, 
Where Carthage taught victorious Rome to 
(Another blow had broke the fates decree, 
And earth had wanted her fourth monarchy) 
Immortal Blenheim, fam'd Ramillia's hoſt, 
They all are here, and here they all are loſt: 
Their millions ſwell to be diſcern'd in vain, - 
Loft as a billow in th*' unbounded main. 
Thisechoing voice now rends the yielding air: 


For judgment, judgment, ſons of men, pre- 


are! 

Farth ſhakes anew; I hear her groans profound; 
And hell through all her trembling realms 

reſound. [earth, 

Whoe'er thou art, thou greateſt pow'r of 

Bleſt with moſt equal planets at thy birth; 
Whoſe valour drew the moſt ſucceſsful ſword, 
Moſt realms united in one common lord; 
Who, on the day of triumph, ſaidſt, Be thine 
The ſkies, Jehovah, all this world is mine: 
Dare not to lift thine eye——Alas! my muſe, 
How art thou loſt | what numbers canſ thou 

chule? __ | 

A ſudden bluſh inflames the waving ſky, 

And now the crimſop curtains open fly; | 
Lo! far within, and far above all height, 
Where heav'n's great Sov'reign reigns in 

worlds of light, 
Whence nature He informs, and with one ray 
Shot from his eye, does all her works ſurvey, 
Creates, ſupports, confounds! Where time, 

and place, 
Matter, and form, and fortune, life, and grace, 
Wait humbly at the footſtool of their God, 
And move obedient at his awful nod; 
Whence he beholds us vagrant emmets crawl 
At random on this Rags har ball 


1 (Speck of creation) : if he pour one breath, 


The bubble breaks, and tis eternal death. 
Thence iſſuing I behold (but mortal. hight 

Suſtains not ſuch a ruſhing ſea of light!) 

I ſee, on an 0 4 flying throne 

Sublimely rais'd,. Heav'n's everlaſting Son; 

Crown'd with that majeſty, which form'd the 

world, 

And the grand rebel flaming downward hurl'd. 

Virtue, 1 praiſe, omnipotence, 

Support the train of their triumphant prince. 


A zone, beyond the thought of angels bright, 


Around him, like the zodiac, winds its light. 
Night ſhades the ſolemn arches of his brows, 
And in his cheek the purple morning glows. 
Where'er ſerene, he turns propitious eyes, 

Or we expect, or find, a paradiſe ; 

But if reſentment reddens their mild beams, 


| The Eden kindles, and the world's in flames. 


On one hand, knowledge ſhines in pureſt light; 
On one, the ſword of juſtice, fiercely bright. 


Now bend the knee in ſport, preſen t the reed ; 


Now tell the ſcourg'd lmpoſtor he ſhall bleed | 
G3 Thus 


Thus glorious thro" the courts of heav n, the 
ſource 
Of lite and death eternal bends his courſe ; 
Loud thunders round him roll, and lightaings 
lay; | 
Th” 2 hoſt is rang'd in bright array: 
Some touch the firing, ſome ſtrike the ſound- 
ing ſhell, X "60 
And mingling voices in rich concert ſwell; 
Voices ſeraphic; bleſt with ſuch a ſtrain, 
Could Satan hear, he were a god again. 

Triumphant King of Glory! Soul of Bliſs! 
What a ftupendous turn of fate is this 
O! whither art thou rais'd above the ſcorn 
And indigence of him in Bethlem born ; 

A needleſs, helpleſs, unaccounted, gueſt, 
And but a ſecond to the fodder'd beaſt ? 
n from him, who meekly proſtrate 
aid, | | | 
Vouchſaf d to waſh the feet himſelf had made? 
From him who was betray'd, forſook, deny d, 
Wept, languiſh'd, pray d, bled, thirſted, 
groan'd, and dy d; 
Hung pierc'd and bare, inſulted by the foe, 
All heav*n in tears above, earth unconcern'd 
below ? 

And was't enough to bid the Sun retire ? 
Why did not Nature at thy groan expire? 

I ſee, I hear, I feel, the pangs divine; | 
The world is vaniſh'd, I am wholly thine. 

Miſtaken Caiaphas ! Ah! which blaſphem'd; 

Thou or thy Pris'ner? which ſhall be con- 
demn'd ? | ſexclaim; 

Well might thou rend thy garments, well 

Deep are the horrors of eternal flame 

But God is good! Tis wond'rous all! Ex'n He 

Thou gav'i to death, ſhame, torture, dy'd 
for thee. 

Now the deſcending triumph ſtops its flight 
From earth full twice a planetary height. 
There all the clouds condens'd, two columns 

raiſe 
Dittin& with orient veins, and golden blaze. 
One fix*d on earth, and one in fea, and round 
Its ample foot the ſwelling billows ſound. 
Theſe an immeaſureable arch ſupport, 
The grand tribunal of this awful court. 
Sheets of bright azure, from the pureſt ſky, 
Stream from the cryſtal arch, and round the 
columns fly. 
Death, wrapt in chains, low at the baks lies, 
And on the point of his own arrow dies. 
Here high enthron'd th eternal Judge is 
plac'd, 
With all the grandeur of his Godhead grac'd; 
Stars on his robes in beautcous order meet, 
And the fun burns beneath his awful feet, 
Now an archangel eminently bright, 
F. om eff his ſilver ſtaff, of wond'rous height, 
Unim]s the Chriſtian flag, which waving flies, 
And ſhuts and opens more than half the ſkies : 
The Croſs fo ſtrong a red, it ſheds a ſtain, 
Where'er it floats, on earth, and air, and main; 
Fluſhes the hill, and ſets on fire the wood, 
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Oh formidable Glory! dreadful bright! ' 
Refulgent torture to the guilty ſight. 
Ah turn, unwary muſe, nor dare reveal 
What horrid thoughts with the polluted dwell, 
Say not, (to make the Sun ſhrink in his beam) 
Dare not affirm, they wiſh it all a dream; 
Wiſh, or their ſouls may with their limbs decay, 
Or God be ſpoil'd of his eternal ſway, 

But rather, if thou know'ſ the means, unfold 
How they with tranſport might the ſcene behold, 
Ah how! but by Repentance, by a mind 

Quick, and ſevere its own offence to find ? 
By tears, and groans, and never-ceaſing care, 
And all the pious violence of Pray'r ? 
Thus then, with fervency till now unknown, 
I caſt my heart before th* eternal throne, 
In this great temple, which the ſkies ſurround, 
For homage to its Lord, a narrow bound, 
* O Thou! whoſe balance does the moun- 
« tains weigh, 
*© Whoſe will the wild tumultuous ſeas obey, 
© Whoſe breath can turn thoſe watry worlds 
cc to flame, 
That flame to tempeſt, and that tempeſt tame; 
«© Earth's meaneſt (on, all trembling, pro- 
ce ftrate falls, 8 
© And on the boundleſs of thy goodneſs calls, 
Ol give the winds all paſt offence to ſweep, 
«© To ſcatter wide, or bury in the deep: 
«© Thy pow'r, my weakneſs, may I ever ſee, 
& And wholly dedicate my ſoul to thee: [flow 
© Reign o'er my will; my paſſions ebb and 
LAt thy command, nor human motive know! 
It anger boil, let anger be my praiſe, 
© And fin the graceful indignation raiſe, 
„ My love be warm to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd, 
«© Aud lift the burden from the ſoul oppreſs d. 
© Oh may my underſtanding ever read [made 
This glorious volume, which thy wiſdom 
Who decks the maiden Spring with flow'ry 
 « pride? [ [bride? 
„ Who calls forth Summer, like a ſparkling 


„% Who joys the mother Autumn's bed to 


« crown? 
6 Andbidsold Winter lay her honours down? 
Not the Great Ottoman, or Greater Czar, 
„Not Europe's arbitreſs of peace and war. 
© May ſea and land, and earth and heav'n be 

6 join'd, 
66 To bring th' eternal Author to my mind! 
© When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
«© May thoughts of Thy dread vengeance 
e ſhake my ſoul ! [ſhine, 
© When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly 
« Adore, my heart, the Majetty divine 
« 'Thro* ev'ry ſcene of life, or peace, or war, 
“% Plenty, or want, Thy glory be my care! 
& Shine we in arms? or hng beneath our vine? 
6 Thine is the vintage, and the conqueſt Thine: 
« Thy pleaſure points the ſhaft, and bends 
ce the bow; 


% The cluſter blaſts, or bids it brightly glow: 


& Tis thou that lead'ſt our pow'rful armies 


And turns the deep - dy d ocean into blood, 
LS | 
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The jilt, the prude, demand my ſtrain; 
To theſe, deteſting praiſe, I write, 
Aud vent in charity my ſpite 


Book I; 


« Grant I may ever, at the morning- ray, 
10 oo with pray'r the conſecrated day; 
une Thy great praiſe, and bid my ſoul ariſe, 
« And with the mounting ſun aſcend the ſkies ; 
« As that advances, let my zeal improve, 
« And glow with ardour of conſummate love; 
« Nor ceaſe at eve, but with the ſetting ſun 
« My endleſs worſhip ſhall be ſtill begun. 
« And,oh! permit the gloom of ſolemn night 
« To ſacred thought may forcibly invite. [riſe, 
« When this world's ſhut, and awful planets 
Call on our minds, and raiſe them to the ſkies : 


« Compoſe our ſouls with a leſs dazzling fight, | 


« And ſhew all nature in a milder light; [fides! 
« How ev'ry boiſt'rous thought in calms ſub- 
How the ſmooth'd ſpirit into goodneſs glides! 
« how divine! to tread the milky way, 
« To the bright palace of the Lord of day; 
« His court admire, or for his favour ſue, 
Or leagues of friendſhip with his ſaints renew; 
i Pleas'dtolook down, and ſee the world aſleep; 
© While I long vigils to its Founder keep! 

« Can'ſt thou not ſhake the centre? Oh 

« controul, | 
« Subdue by force, the rebel in my ſoul ; 
Thou, who canſt ſtill the raging of the flood, 
« Rettrain the various tumults of my blood; 
« Teach me, with equal firmneſs, to ſuſtain 
« Alluring pleaſure, and aſſaulting pain. 
« O may 4 pant for Thee in each deſire 
« And with ſtrong faith foment the holy fire! 
« Stretch out my ſoul in hope, and graſp the 
* Which in Eternity's deep boſom lies [ prize, 
„At the Great Day of recompence behold, 
„ Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the bliſsful feat, 
« From age to age my grateful ſong repeat; 
« My Light, my Lite, my God, my Saviour 
And rival angels in the praiſe of Thee! [ſee, 
— ———  — — 
FaBLES for the Female Sex, Mook. 


d 109. Fable I. The Eagle and the Aſſembly 
of Birds. 


To her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, 


THE moral lay, to beauty due, 
I write, Fair Excellence, to you; 
Well pleas'd to hope my vacant hours 
Have been employ'd to ſweeten yours, 
Truth under fiction I impart, 
To weed out folly from the heart, 
And ſhew the paths that lead aſtray | 
The wand'ring . from wiſdom's way. 
e 


I flatter none. and 
Are by their ay han * | 
our monument if actions raiſe, - 
Shall I deface my idle praiſe? 
I echo not the voice of Fame, 
That dwells delighted on your name; 
Her friendly tale, however true, 
Were flatt'ry if I told it you, 
The proud, the envious, and the vain, 
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With friendly hand I hold the glaſs 

To all,” promiſcuous as they pals ; 

Should folly there her likeneſs view, 

1 fret not that the mirror's true; 

If the fantaſtic form offend, 

1 made it not, but would amend. 

Virtue, in every clime and age, 

Spurns at the folly-ſoothing page, 

While ſatire, that offends the ear 

Of vice and paſſion, pleaſes her. 
Premiſing this, your anger ſpare, 

And claim the fable, you who dare. 

The birds in place, by factions preſs d, 

To Jupiter their pray'rs addreſs d; 

By ſpecious lyes the ſtate was vex d; 

Their counſels libellers perplex d; 

They begg'd (to ſtop 2 — tongues) 

A gracious hearing of their wrongs. 

Jove grants their ſuit. The Eagle fate 

Decider of the grand debate. 


—. 


The Pye, to truſt and pow'r preferr'd, 
-| Demands permiſſion to be heard 
Says he, Prolixity of phraſe 
You know I hate. This libel ſays, 


* Some birds there are, who, prone to noiſes 
* Are hir'd to ſilence wiſdom's voice, 
70 _ {kill'd to chatter out the hour, 
« Riſe by their emptineſs to pow'r,” 
That this is aim'd — * _ 
No doubt you'll readily z 
Yet well this ſage aſſembly knows, 
17 parts to government I roſe; 

y prudent counſels prop the ſtate z 
Magpies were never known to prate. 

he Kite roſe up. His honeſt heart 

In virtue's ſuff rings bore a part. 
That there were birds of prey he knew z 
So far the libeller ſaid true; 
& Voracious, bold, to 12 2 
% Who knew no int'reſt but their on; 
% Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 
Nor pigeon, chick, nor duckling ſpar d. 
This might be true, but if apply'd 


| To him, in troth the ſland rer ly d. 


Since ign'rance then might be milled, _ 
Such things, he thought, were beſt unſaid. 
The Crow was vex'd. As yeſter- morn 


He flew acroſs the new-ſown corn, 
| A ſcreaming boy was ſet for pay, 


He knew, to drive the crows away; 

Scandal had found him out in turn, 

And buzz'd abroad that crows love corn, 
The Owl aroſe, with ſolemn face, 

And thus harangu'd upon the caſe : 

That magpies prate, it may be true, 

A. kite may be voracious too, | 

Crows ſometimes deal in-new-ſown peaſe; 


| He libels not, who ſtrikes at theſe; 


The {lander's here But there are birds, 

«© Whoſe wiſdom. lies in looks, not words; 
« Blund'rers, who level in the dark, 

«© And always ſhoot beſide the mark. 

He names not me; but theſe are hints, 
Which manifeſt at whom he ſquints; 


I were indeed that blundering fowl, 


To queſtion if he meant an owl. . 
G 4 Ye 


Ve wretches, hence! the Eagle cries, 
*Tis conſcience, conſcience that applies; 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm, 
Secur'd by innocence from harm ; 
While guilt, and his aſſociate fear, 

Are ftartled at the paſſing air, 


—_ —  — — — — — — — — —— —  ————  — 


I 110, Fable II. The Panther, the Horſe, and 


other Beaſts . 


THE man who ſeeks to win the fair 
(So cuſtom ſays) mult truth forbear; 

Muſt fawn and flatter, cringe and lye, 

And raiſe the goddeſs to the ſky. 

For truth is hateful to her ear, 

A rudeneſs which ſhe cannot bear. 

A rudeneſs! Yes. I ſpeak my thoughts ; 

For truth upbraids ber with her faults. 

How wretched, Chloe, then am I, 

Who love you, and yet cannot lye 

And ſtill, to make you leſs my friend, 

I ſtrive your errors to amend ! 

But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart - 

The ſofteſt paſſion to your heart, 

While he, who tells you honeſt truth, 


And points to happineſs your youth, 


Determines, by his care, his lot, 
And lives neglected and forgot? 
Truſt me, my dear, with ter caſe 
Your taſte for flatt'ry 1 could pleaſe, 
And ſimilies in each dull line, | 
Like glow-worms in the dark, ſhould ſhine, 
What if I ſay your lips diſcloſe 
The freſhneſs of the op'ning roſe ? 
Or that your cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs ? 
Yet certain as theſe flow'rs ſhall fade, 
Time every beauty will invade. 
The butterfly, of various hue, 
More than the flow'r reſembles you ; 
Fair, flutt' ring, fickle, buſy thing, 
To pleaſure ever on the wing, 
Gayly coquetting for an hour, 
To die, and ne'er be thought of more. 
Would you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt ? 
Tis virtue that muſt bind it faſt ; 
\ An eaſy carriage, wholly free 
From ſour _ or levity ; 
Good-natur'd mirth, an heart, 
And looks unſkill'd in furt 
Humility, enough to own 
The frailties, which a friend makes known, 
And decent pride, enough to know 
The worth, that virtue can beſtow. 
Theſe are the charms which ne er decay, 
Though youth and beauty fade away, 


And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still heightens virtue, and improves. 
You'll frown, and aſk, To what intent 
This blunt addreſs to you is ſent ? | 
pare the queſtion, and confeſs 


TI f 
I'd praiſe you, If I lov'd you leſs ; 


But rail, be angry, or complain, 
1 will be rude, wile you are van, 
| 10 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book I, 


Beneath a lion's peaceful reign, 

When beaſts met friendly on the plain, 
A Panther of majeſtic port, 

(The vaineſt female of the court 

With ſpotted ſkin, and eyes of fire, 
Fill'd every boſom with deſire. | 
Where-e'er ſhe moved, a ſervile crowd 
Of fawning creatures cring'd and bow'd: 
Aſſemblies every week ſhe held, 

(Like modern belles) with coxcombs fill'd, 
Where noiſe, and nonſenſe, and grimace, 
And lyes and ſcandal fill'd the place. 

Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, 
Encircled by the ſpacious ring. 
Low-bowing, with important look, 

As firſt in rank, the — ſpoke: | 

«© Gad take me, madam, but I ſwear, 
te No angel ever look'd ſo fair: 

« Forgive my rudeneſs, but I vow, 
« You were not quite divine till now; 
« Thoſe limbs! that ſhape! and then thoſeeyes! 
« O, cloſe them, or the gazer dies!“ 
Nay, gentle pug, for goodneſs huſh, 
I vow and ſwear you make me bluſh ; 
I ſhall be angry at this rate; 
Tis fo like flattry, which I hate. 

The Fox, in deeper cunning vers'd, 
The beauties of her mind rehears'd, 

And talk'd of knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 
To which the fair have vaſt pretence ! 

Yet well he knew them always vain 

Of what they ſtrive not to attain, 

And play'd fo cunningly his part. 

That pug was rival'd in his art. 

The t avow'd his am'rous flame, 
And burnt—for what he durit not name; 
Yet hop'd a meeting in the wood 
Might make his meaning underſtood. 

Half angry at the bold addreſs, 

She frown'd; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs 

Such beauties might inflame his blood, 
But ſtill his phraſe was ſomewhat rude. 

The Ho neatneſs much admir'd ; 
The formal Aſs her ſwiftneſs fir d; 
While all to feed her folly ſtrove, 

And by their praiſes ſhar d her love. 

The Horſe, whoſe generous heart diſdain'd 
Applauſe, by ſervile flatt'ry gain'd, 

ith graceful courage filence broke, 
And thus with indignation ſpoke : 

When flatt'ring monkies fawn and prate, 
They juſtly raiſe contempt, or hate; 
For merit's turn'd to ridicule, 
ns my by the grinning fool, 
artful fox your wit commends, 

To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; | 
From the vile flatt'rer turn away, 
For knaves make friendſhips to betray. 
Diſmiſs the train of fops and fools, 
And learn to live by wiſdom's rules; 
Such beauties might the lion warm, 
Did not your folly break the charm ; 
For who would court that lovely ſhape, 
To be the rival of an ape? 

He faid, and ſnorting in diſdain, 


Spurn'd at the crowd, and ſought the mo 
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Book I. 
$ 111. Fable III. The Nightingale and Glow- 
worm 


THE prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 
The lily and the bluſhing roſe, 

From public view her charms will ſcreen, 

And rarely in the crowd be ſeen; 

This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 

« The faireſt fruits attract the flies. 

One night a Glow-worm, proud vain, 
Contemplating her glitt' ring train, 
Cry'd, Sure there never was in nature 
So elegant, fo fine a creature. 

All other inſects, that I ſee, 

The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 

Or filk-worm, with contempt I view z 
With all that low, mechanic crew, 
Who ſervilely their lives employ 

In butineſs, enemy to joy. 

Mean, vulgar herd! ye are my ſcorn, 
For grandeur only I was born, 

Or fure am ſprung from race divine, 
And plac'd on earth to live and ſhine, 
Thoſe lights, that ſparkle ſo on high, 
Are but the glow-worms of the ſky, 
And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Becauſe they imitate my fire. 

She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 

A Nightingale forbore his lay ; 

He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, 

And flew, directed by the glare; 

A while he gaz'd with ſober look, 
And thus the trembling prey beſpoke: 

Deluded fool, with pride elate, 

Know, tis thy beauty brings thy fate: 
Leſs dazzling, long thou might'|t have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain: 

Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. 


$ 112. FableIV. Hymen and Death. 
SIXTEEN, d'ye ſay ? Nay then tis time, 
Another year deſtroys your prime. 
But ſtay—the ſettlement! That's made.” 
Why then's my ſimple girl afraid ? 
Yet hold a moment, -if you can, 
And heedfully the fable ſcan. | 
The ſhades were fled, the 2 
The winds were in their caverns hu 
When Hymen, penſive and ſedate, 
Held o'er the fields his muſing gait. 
Behind him, through the green-wood ſhade, 
Death's meagre form the god ſurvey d; 
Who quickly, with gigantic. ſtride, 
Out-went his pace, and join'd his fide; 
The chat on various ſubjects ran, 
Till angry Hymen thus began: 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe won ſway 
Mortal reluctant muſt obey, | 
Still of thy pow's ſhall I complain, 1 
And thy too partial hand arraign? e 
When Cupid brings a pair of hearts, 
Al over nuck with equal darts, 


* 


bluſh'd, 
* d, | 


SACRED AND MORAL: 


Thy cruel thafts m 4 — deride, 
And cut the knot ymen ty d. 


Shall not the bl and the bold, 
The miſer, hoarding up his gold, 
The harlot, reeking from the ſtew, 
Alone thy fell revenge purſue ? 

But mult the gentle and the kind 
Thy fury, undiſtinguiſh'd, find? 

e monarch calmly thus reply'd : 
Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide. 
That friend of yours you lately nam'd, 
Cupid, alone is to be blam'd; 

Then let the charge be juſtly laid: 

That idle boy neglects his trade, 

And hardly once in twenty years 

A couple to your temple bears. 

The wretches, whom your office blends, 
Silenus now, or Plutus ſends; - _ 
Hence care, and bitterneſs, and ſtrife, 
Are common to the nuptual life. 

Believe me; more than all mankind 
Your vot' ries my compaſſion find ; 
Yet cruel am I call'd, and baſe, 
Who ſeek the wreched to releaſe, 
The captive from his bonds to free, 
Indiſſoluble but for me. 

"Tis I intice him to the yoke; 


| By me your crowded altars ſmoke : 


For mortals boldly dare the nooſe, 
Secure that Death will ſet them looſe. 
— — ä.. — — — 


$ 113. Fable v. The Poet and his Patron. 
Wx, Czlia, is your {| ing waiſt 
So looſe, ſo negligently lac'd ? 
Why mult the wrapping bed-gown hide 
Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? 
How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 


| Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the bed! 


Thoſe clouds, that ſhade your blooming face, 

A little water might diſplace, 

As Nature every morn beſtows | 

The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 

Thoſe treſſes, as the raven black, 

That way'd in ringlets down your back, 

Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, 

Deſtroy the face which once they deck'd. 
Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs ? 

Pray, Madam, are you married? Ves. 

Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 

No matter now how looſe your dreſs is; 

The end is won, your fortune's made, 

Your ſiſter now may take the trade. 
Alas! what R to find | 

This fault in half the female kind! 

From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 

And all that ſours the wedded life. 

Beauty can only point the dart, | 

Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 

Let neatneſs then, and beauty ſtrive 

To keep a wav'ring flame alive. | | 
"Tis harder far {you'll find it true) ” 

To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue; | . 

Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 

What is there farther to be ſeen? 

A newer face may raiſe the flame, 

But every woman is the ſame, 
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Then chiefly to improve 
The charm fix d your huſband's love. 
Weigh well his humour. Was it drets 
That gave your beauty pow'r to bleis ? 
Purſue it ſtill ; be neater ſeen ; 

*Tis always frugal to be clean; 
So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire, 

In garret high (as ſtories ſay) 

A Poet ſung his tuneful lay 

So ſoft, ſo ſmooth his verſe, you'd fwear 
Apollo, and the Muſes there ; 

| Thro* all the town his praiſes rung, 

His ſonnets at the playhouſe ſung ; 

High waving o'er his lab'ring head, 

The goddeſs Want her pinions ſpread, 

And with poetic fury fir d 

What Phoebus faintly had inſpir'd. 

A noble Youth, of taſte and wit, 
Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, 
And ſought him in his cobweb dome, 
Diſcharg'd his rent, and brought hun home. 

Behold kim at the ſtately board, 

Who but the Poet and my Lord! * 
Each day deliciouſly he dines, | 
And greedy quaffs the generous wines; 
His ſides were plump, his ſkin-was ſleek, 
And plenty wanton'd on his cheek; 
Aftoniih'd at the change ſo new, 
Away th' inſpiring goddeſs flew, 

Now, dropt for politics and news, 
Neglected lay the — muſc, 
Unmindful whence his fortune came, 

He ſtifled the poetic flame; 
Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 
Lampoon, nor epigram was ready. 

With juſt contempt his Patron ſaw, 
fReſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 
And thus, with anger in his look, 
The late-repenting fool beſpcke : 

Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 
Whence has the ſun of favour ſhone ? 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, 

Etteem was growing in my heart, 
But idly thou reje&'| the charri 
That gave it birth, and keep it warm, 

Unthinking fools alone deſpiſe 

"The arts that taught them firit to riſe, 


114. Fable VI. The Wolf, the $ and 
F 1 (oper 


DYTY demands, the parent's voice 
Should ſancti 

In that is due obedience ſhewn ; 
To chuſe belongs to her alone. 
w—_ —＋ eize his midnight hour, 

ho builds upon a parent's pow'r, 
And claims, by purchaſe als act baſe, 
The loathing maid for his embrace; 
Hence virtue ſickens; and the breaſt, 
Where peace had built her downy neſt, 
Becomes the troubled ſeat of care, 
And pines with anguiſh and deſpair. 

A Wolf, rapzcious, rough, and bold, 
"Whoſe nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, 


the daughter's choice; 


* 


1 2 


Contemplating his ill - ſpent life, 


And cloy'd with thefts, would take a wife, 


His purpoſe known, the ſavage race, 
In num'rous crowds, attend the place; 
For why, a mighty Wolf he was, 

And hel dominion in his jaws, 

Her fav*rxe whelp each mother brought, 
And humbly his alliance ſought ; 

But cold by age, or elſe too nice, 

None found acceptance in his eyes.] 

It happen d, as at early dawn 
He ſolitary croſs'd the lawn, 

Stray'd from the fold, a ſportive Lamb 
Skipt wanton by her fleecy Dam; 
When Cupid, toe to man and beaſt, 
Diſcharg'd an arrow at his breaſt. 

The tim'rous breed the robber knew, 
And trembling o'er the meadow flew, 
Their nimbleſt ſpeed the Wolf o'ertook, 
And, courteous, thus the Dam beſpoke : 
Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend your fear, 
Trutt me, no enemy is near; 
Theſe jaws, in ſlaughter oft imbru'd, 
At length have known enough of blood; 
And kinder bus'neſs brings me now, 
Vanquiſh'd, at beauty's feet to bow. 
You have a daughter Sweet, forgive 
A Wolf's addreſs In her I live; 
Love from her eyes like light'ning came, 
And ſet my marrow all on flame; 
Let your conſent confirm my choice, 
And ratify our nuptial joys. 

Me ample he) and pow'r attend, 


| Wide o'er the plains my realms extend; 


What midnight robber dare invade 

The fold, if I the guard am made? 

At home the ſhepherd's cur may ſleep, 

While I fecure his maſter's ſheep. 
Diſcourſe like this attention imd] 


Grandeur the mother's breaſt inflam' d; 


Now fearleſs by his fide ſne walk'd, 

Of ſettlements and jointures talk d; 
Propos'd, and doubled her demands 

Of flow'ry fields, and turnip-lands. 
The Wolf agrees. Her boſom ſwells z 
To Miſs her happy fate ſhe tells; 

And, of the grand alliance vain, 
Contemns her kindred of the plain, 

The loathing Lamb with horror hears, 
And wearies out her Dam with pray'rs; 
But all in vain; mamma beſt knew 
What unexperienc'd girls ſhould do, 

So, to the neighb'ring meadow carry'd, 
A formal aſs the couple marry'd. 

Torn from the tyrant-mother's fide, 
The trembler goes, a victim-bride, 
Reluctant meets the rude embrace, a 
And bleats among the howling race, 
With horror oft her eyes behold 


Her murder'd kindred of the fold; 


Each day a ſiſter- lamb is ſerv'd, 
And at the glutton's table carv d; 
The craſhing bones he grinds for food, 


| And flakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood, | 
Love, who the cruel mind deteſts, A 
Aud lodges but in gentle breaſts, [ 8 
as 
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Was now no more. Enjoyment paſt, 
The ſavage hunger d for the feaſt ; 
But (as we find in human race, 
A maſk conceals the villain's face) 
Juſtice muſt authorize the treat 
ill then he long'd, but durit not eat, 
As forth he walk'd in queſt of prey, 
The hunters met him on the way; 
Fear wings his flight; the marſh he ſought ; 
The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 
His ſtomach baulk'd, now hunger gnaws, 
Howling he grinds his empty jaws : 
Food muſt be had, and Lamb is nigh; 
His maw invokes the fraudful lye. 
Is this (diſſembling rage, he cry d) 
The gentle virtue of a bride ? _ 
That, leagu'd with man's deſtroying race, 
She ſets her huſband for the chace ? 
By treach'ry prempts the noiſy hound 
o ſcent his footſteps on the ground? 
Thou trait'reſs vile ! for this thy blood 
Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood } 
So ſaying, on the Lamb he flies, 
Beneath his jaws the victim dies. 


& 115. Fable VII. The Gooſe and the Swans. 


I HATE the face, however fair, | 
That carries an affected air; 
The liſping tone, the ſnape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudy d look, the paſſion feign d, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 1 55 
To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperror grace enchants 
The face, which nature's pencil paints? 
Where eyes, unexercis'd in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart! 
Where freedom and good-humour fit, 
And caſy gaiety and wit! | 
Though perfe& beauty be not there, 
The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 
We catch from every look delight, | 
And grow enamour'd at the fight : 
For beauty, though we all approve, 
Excites our wonder, more than love; 
While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 
And gives the wounds we cannot cure, | 
Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? 
If nature on your cheek beſtows | 
A bloom, that emulates the roſe, 
Or from ſome heav'nly image drew 
A form, Apelles never knew, 
Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious art? 
Or had you, nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejects, 
Which only heightens her defects. 
When ſuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preis the foremoſt in the crowd, 
At ev'ry public ſhew are ſeen, 
With look awry, and aukward mien, 
The gaudy dreis attracts the eye, 
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Nature may underdo her part, 
| But ſeldom wants the help of art; 
Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 
"Nor made your form for you to mend, 
A. Goole, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleft of the cackling train, 


| With proud and elevated creſt 


Precedence claim'd above the reſt, 

Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 
Who ſay geeſe hobble in their pace; 
Look here! the ſland' rous lye detect 
Not haughty man is ſo erect. 

That peacock yonder! lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train! 

If both were ſtript, I'd pawn my word 
A gooſe would pe the finer bird, 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 

Her bungled work with finery decks g 
Were geele ſet off with half that ſhow, 
Would men admire the peacock ? No. 

Thus vaunting, croſs the mead ſhe 
The cackling breed attend her walks; 
The ſun ſhot down his noon-tide beams, 
The Swans were ſporting in the ſtreams 
Their ſnowy plumes and ſtately pride 
Provok'd her ſpleen, Why there, ſhe cry'd, 
Again, what arrogance we ſee! —— 
Thoſe creatures! how they mimic me! 
Shall ev'ry fowl the waters ſkim, 
Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim! 
Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, | 
And their own emptineſs diſcern, 

So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſpringsz 
Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, 

And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood, 
A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs d: 

Conceited thing, elate with pride! 
Thy affectation all deride: 

Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among ty equals of the flock, 
Thou hadſt eſcap'd the public mock, 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt, hobbling 

Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools; 


g= paving nature to conceal, 
ou only her defects reveal. _ 
1 


116. Fable VIII. De Lawyer and 
15 Fuftce. 


[,OVE! thou divineſt good below! 

Thy pure delights few mortals know.] 
Our rebel hearts thy ſway diſown, | 
While t luit uſurps thy throne, 

The bounteous of nature made 


| The ſexes for each other's aid, 


Their mutual talents to employ, , 


To leſſen ills, and heighten joy, 8 
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To weaker woman he aſſign d 
That ſoft'ning gentleneſs of mind, 
That can, by ſympathy, im 
— likeneſs — the rougheſt 3 
er eyes with magic 'r endu'd, 
To — the dull, and — rude. 
His roſy fingers on her face 
Shed laviſh ev'ry blooming grace, 
And ftamp'd (perfection to diſplay) 
His mildeſt image on her clay. 
Man, active, reſolute, and bold, 
He faſhion'd in a different mould, 
With uſeful arts his mind inform'd, 
His breaft with nobler paſſions warm'd ; 
He gave him knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 
And courage, for the fair's defence. 
Her frame, reſiſtleſs to each wrong, 
Demands protection from the itrong ; 
To man ſhe flies, when fear alarms, 
And claims the temple of his arms. 
By nature's Author thus declar'd 
The woman's ſovereign and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach'rous wiles invade 
The weakneſs, he was meant to aid? 
While beauty, given to inſpire 
Protecting love, and ſoft — 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to its own breaſt points the dart, 
Becomes the ſpoiler*s baſe pretence 
To triumph over innocence. 
The wolf, that tears the tim' rous ſheep, 


Was never ſet the fold to keep; 

Nor was the tyger, or the _ 

Meant the benighted trav'Iler's guard; 
But man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 
Wears friendſhip's ſemblance to 173 
His ftrength againſt the weak employs, 


And where he ſhould protect, deſtroys. 


Paſt twelve o'clock, the watchman cry'd, 


His brief the ſtudious Lawyer ply'd ; 

The ail-prevailing fee lay nigh, 

The carneſt of to-morrow's lye. 

Sudden the furious winds ariſe, 

The jarring caſement ſhatter'd flies; 

The doors admit a hollow ſound, 

And rattling from their hinges bound; 

When Juſtice, m a blaze of light, 

Reveal'd her radiant form to ſight. 

The wretch with thrilling horror ſhook, 

| Looſe every joint, and pale his look; 

Not having ſcen her in the courts, 

Or found her mention'd in reports, 

He aſk d, with fault'ring tongue, her name, 

Her errand there, and whence ſhe came ? 
. Sternly the white-rob'd Shade reply'd, 
(A crimſon glow her viſage dy'd) 

Canſt thou be doubtful who I am ? 

Is Juſtice'grown ſo ſtrange a name? 
Were-not your courts for Juſtice rais'd ? 
*T was there, of old, mv altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee I did elec, 

My facred temple to protect, 

That thou, and all thy venal tribe, 
Should ipurn the goddeſs for the bribe, 


% 
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Can't I another's face commend, 


All muſt be blind becauſe you ſee, 
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Aloud the ruin'd client cries, 
Juſtice has neither ears, nor eyes ; 

In foul alliance with the bar, 

Gainſt me the judge denounces war, 


And rarely iſſues his decree, 


But with intent to baffle me. 

She paus d. Her breaſt with fury burn'd, 
The trembling Lawyer thus return'd : 

I own the charge is juſtly laid, 

And weak th' excuſe that can be made; 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and ſee 
If all mankind are not like me. 

The gown-man, ſkill'd in Romiſh lyes, 
By faith's falſe glaſs deludes our eyes; 
O'er conſcience rides without controul, 
And robs the man, to fave his ſoul. 

The doctor, with importance face, 
By fly deſign miſtakes the caſe ; 
Preſcribes, and ſpins out the diſeaſe, 

To trick the patient of his fees. 

The ſoldier, rough with many a ſcar, 
And red with ſlaughter, leads the war; 
If he a nation's truſt betray, 

The foe has offer'd double pay: 

When vice o'er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty int'reſt turns the ſcales, 
Muſt I be better than the reſt, 

And harbour Juſtice in my breaſt ? 
On one ſide only take the fee, 
Content with poverty and thee ? iN 

Thou blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind, 
Th' exaſperated Shade rejoin'd, 

If virtue from the world is flown, 
Will others faults excuſe thy own ? 
For ſickly fouls the prieſt was made; 
Phyſicians for the body's aid; 

The ſoldier guarded liberty ; 

Man, woman, and the lawyer me. 

If all are faithleſs to their truſt, 
They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt. 
Henceforth your pleadings I diſclaim, 
And bar the ſanction of my name; 
Within your courts it ſhall be read, 
That Juſtice from the law is fled, 

She ſpoke; and hid in ſhades her face, 
Till Hardwicke ſooth'd her into grace. 


—— . — 


5117. Fable IX. The Farmer, the Spani 
and the Gat, . wy 


WHY knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now? 

I ſaid that Delia's fair, tis true, 

But did I ſay ſhe equall'd you? 


Or to her virtues be a friend, 
But inftantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit lefſen'd yours? 
From female envy never free, 


Survey the gardens, fields, and bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flow'ts, 


Then tell me where the wocd-bine grows, 
That vies in ſweetneſs with the roſe ; 
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Or where the lily's ſnowy white, 

That throws ſuch beauties on the fight ? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 

That theſe are neither ſweet, nor fair. 
The cryſtal ſhines with fainter rays, 
Before the di'mond's brighter blaze ; 
And fops will ſay, the di'mond dies 
Before the luſtre of your eyes : 

But I, who deal in truth, deny 

That neither ſhine when you are by. 

When zephyrs o'er the bloſſoms ſtray, 
And ſweets along the air _— 
Sha'n't I the fragrant breeze inhale, 
Becauſe you breathe a ſweeter gale ? 

Sweet are the flow'rs that deck the field; 
Sweet is the ſmell the bloſſoms yield ; 
Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows ; 
And ſweet, tho' ſweeter you, the roſe. 

Shall envy then torment your breaſt, 

If you are lovelier than the reſt ? 

For while I give to each her due, 

By praiſin them I flatter you; 

Al — moſt, I ſtill declare 

Vou faireſt, where the reſt are fair. 
As at his board a Farmer ſate, 

Repleniſh'd by his homely treat, 

His fav'rite iel near him food, 

And with his maſter ſhar'd the food; 

The crackling bones his jaws devour'd, 

His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour'd ; 

Till, ſated now, ſupine he lay, 

And ſnor'd the riſing fumes away. 

The hungry Cat, in turn, drew near, 
And humbly crav'd a ſervant's ſhare ; 
Her modeſt worth the Maſter knew, 
And ſtraight the fat'ning morſel threw : . 
Enrag'd, the ſnarling Cur awoke, 
And thus, with ſpiteful envy, ſpoke : 

They only claim a right to cat, 

Who earn by ſervices their meat; 

Me, zeal and induſtry inflame 

To ſcour the fields, and ſpring the game 
Or, plunged in the wintry wave, 

For man the wounded bird to ſave. 
With watchful diligence I Keep 

From prowling wolves his fleecy ſheep ; 
At home his midnight hours ſecure, 

And drive the robber from the door. 

For this, his breaſt with. kindneſs glows ; 
For this, his hand the food beſtows; 
And ſhall thy indolence impart 

A warmer friendſhip to his heart, 

That thus he robs me of my due, 

To pamper ſuch vile things as you? 

I own (with meekneſs Puſs reply'd) 
Superior merit on your fide; 
Nor does my breaſt with envy ſwell, 

To find it recompenc'd fo well; 

Yet I, in what my nature can, 

Contribute to the good of man. 

Whoſe claws deſtroy the pilf ring mouſe ? 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe ? 

Or, watchful for the — Yarra; 


From turking rats ſecures. the grain? 
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Her ſpreading foliage to gaze; 
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From hence, if he rewards beſtow, 

Why ſhould your heart with gall o'erflow ? 

Why pine my happineſs to ſee, 

Since there's enough for you and me ? 
Thy words are juſt, the Farmer cry'd, 


And ſpurn'd the ſnarler from his fide. 


$118. Fable X. The Spider and the Bee. 


THE nymph, who walks the public ſtreets, 
And ſets her cap at all ſhe meets, 


| May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 


But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 

As on the margin of the flood, 
With filken line, my Lydia ſtood, 
I ſmil'd to ſee the pains you took. 
To cover o'er the — hook. 
=_ the foreſt _ 5 ſtray d, ; 

ou {aw the boy his lime-twigs ſpread 
Gueſs d you — of his fear, 
| Leit, heedleſs, we approach too near ? 
For as behind the buſh we lay, 

The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray. 

Needs there ſuch caution to Aude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather d brood ? 
And think you with inferior art 
To captivate the human heart ? 

The maid who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals. 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was meant for fancy's aid, 
Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals. 

When Celia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to raiſe deſire; 

But from the hoop's bewitching round, 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound. 
The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
Ex — | laugh, wanton air, 
catch the fop; for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bar hook, and batt, Nike; 
ile ſalmon play regardleſs by, 
Till art like — forms the fly. 

Beneath a peaſant's homely thatch 
A Spider Jong had held her watch ; 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare. 
Within the limits of her reign 
Lay many a heedleſs captive ſlain, 

Or flutt'ring, ſtruggled in the toils, 
To burſt the chains, and ſhun her wiles. 

A ſtraying Bee, that perch'd hard by 
Beheld her with diſdainful eye, | 
And thus began: Mean thing, give o'er, 
| And lay thy ſlender threads no more; 

A thoughtleſs fly or two, at moſt, 
Is all the conqueſt thou canſt boaſt z 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 

We ſee ſo plain the nets are laid. 

The gaudy tulip, that diſplays 


het. 
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That points her charms at all ſhe fees, 
And yields to every wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me; where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thorns, the modeſt roſe, 
Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
Or on her fragrant boſom lie ; 
ReluRant ſhe my ardour meets, 
And baſhful renders up her ſweets. 
To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend: 
She, who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fuel to ber lover's fires, 
While ſuch incautious jilts as you 
By folly your own ſchemes undo. | 


— ——— PBHö— — 
5119. Fable xl. The Young Lion and the Ape. 


"" I'S true, I blame your lover's choice, 
Though flatter'd b the public voice, 
And peeviſh grow, and ſick, to hear 
His exclamations, O how fair ! 
F liften not to _ deli wy 1 5 
And tranſports of expected nights; 
What is to me your hoard of charms? 
The whiteneſs of your neck and arms? ; 
Needs there no acquiſition more, 
To keep contention from the door ? 
Yes; paſs a fortnight, and you'll find 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind. 

Senſe and good- humour ever prove 
The ſureſt cords to faſten love. 
" Yet, Phillis, ſimpleſt of your ſex, 
You never think but to perplex; 

etting it with ev'ry ape 
That ftruts abroad in human hae g 
Not that the coxcomb is your taſte, 
But that it tings your lover's breaſt. 
To-morrow you reſign the ſway, 
d to honour and obey, _ 

The tyrant miſtreſs change tor life, 
To the ſubmiſſion of a wife. 

Your follies, if you can, ſuſpend, 
And learn inſtruction from a friend. 

Reluctant hear the firſt addreſs, 
Think often, ere you anſwer Yes ; 
But, once reſolv d, throw off diſguiſe, 
And'wear your wiſhes in your eyes ; 
With caution ev'ry look forbear, 
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That might create one jealous fear, 
A lover's ripening confound, 


Or give the gen'rous breaſt a wound. 
Contemn the girliſh arts to teaze, 
Nor uſe your pow'r, unleſs to pleaſe ; 
For fools alone with rigour ſway, 
When, ſoon or late, muſt obey. 
The king of brutes, in life's decline, 
Reſolv'd dominion to reſign ; 
The beaſts were ſummon d to appear, 
And bend before the royal heir. 
They cane; a day was fix d; the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow id. 
A Monkey, and vain, 


| Dow'rleſs to court ſome 
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®K TRACTS, 
| Why cringe my friends, with laviſh awe, 
| Before this pageant king of ſtraw ? 


Shall we anticipate the hour, 5 
And, ere we feel it, own his pow's ? 
The counſels of experience prize, 

I know the maxims of the wiſe ; 


| Subjection let us caſt away, 
And live the monarchs . 


"Tis ours the vacant hand to ſpurng 
And play the tyrant each in turn. 

So ſhall he right from wrong diſcerng 
And mercy from oppreſſion learn; 


At others woes be taught to melt, 


And loath the ills himſelf has felt. 

He ſpoke; his boſom ſwell'd with pride, 
The youthful Lion thus reply'd: 

What madneſs prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare th impending ſtroke ? 
Thou wretched fool! can wrongs impart 


Compaſſion to the feeling heart? 


Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow, 
The hand to give, or eye to flow ? 
Learn'd in the 2 of their ſchools, 
From women thou haſt drawn thy rules 3 
To them return; in ſuch a cauſe, 

From only ſuch expect applauſe ; 

The partial ſex I don't condemn, 

For liking thoſe who copy them. 
Would'ſ thou the gen'rous lion bind 2 


| By kindneſs bribe him to be kind; 


Good offices their likeneſs get, 


| And payment leſſens not the debt; 
| With multiplying hand he gives 
| The good, from others he receives z 
Or, for the bad makes fair return, 


And pays with int'reſt ſcorn for ſcorn, 


© ———— ——— — — 


| $ 120. Fable XII, The Colt and the Farmer, 
| TP ELL me, Corinna, if you can, 


Why ſo averſe, fo coy to man? 

Did nature, laviſh of her care, 

From her beſt pattern form you fair, 

That you, ungrateful to her cauſe, : 
Should mock her gifts, and ſpurn her laws? 


| And, miſer-like, with-hold that ſtore, 


Which, by impaxting, bleſſes more? 
Bezuty's a gift, by Heaven aſſign d 
The portion ofthe female kind! 
For this the yielding maid demands 
Protection at her lover's hands; | 

And though by waſting y&rs it fade, 
Remembrance tells him, once twas paid. 
And will you then this wealth concea), 
— to 1 or time to ſteal? 
e ſummer of your youth to rove, 

A ſtranger to the joys of love ? 
Then, when life's winter haitens on, 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
To g 4 

o guard wither — rms, 


No gratitude to warm his | 


Stepp'd forth, and thus addreſs'd the train: 1 


— 


For blooming beauty once polleſs'dz 13 
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How will you curſe that ſtubborn pride, |Doom'd am I, for my pride, to bear 
Which drove your bark acroſs the tide, A living death, from year to year. 
And, ſailing before folly's wind, | | — wo he 
Left ſenſe and happineſs behind ! 1 $ 121. Fable XIII. The Owl and the Nightingale, 
Corinna, leſt theſe whims prevail, | T9 know the miſtreſs* humour right, 
To ſuch as you I write my tale. See if her maids are clean and tight; 
A Colt; for blood, and mettled ſpeed, If Betty waits without her ſtays, 
The choiceſt of the running breed, She copies but her lady's ways. 
Of youthfui ſtrength, and beauty vain, When Miſs comes in with boiſterous ſhout, 
Refus'd ſubjection to the rein. And drops no curt'ſy going out, 
In vain the groom's officious {kill ; Depend upon't, mamma is one | 
Oppos'd his pride, and check'd his will; Who reads, or drinks too much alone. 
In vain the maſter's forming care If bottled beer her thirſt aſſuage, 
Reftrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with prayer; | She feels enthuſiaſtic rage, 
Of freedom proud, and ſcorning man, And burns with ardour to inherit ml 
Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. The gifts and workings of the ſpirit, 'o 
Where-e'er luxuriant nature ſpread If learning crack her giddy brains, it 
Her flow'ry carpet o'er the mead, No remedy, but death remains, | 
Or bubbling ſtreams ſoft-gliding paſs Sum up the various ills of life, 
To cool . freſnen up the graſs, And all are ſweet to ſuch a wife. 
Diſdaining bounds, he cropt the blade, At home, ſuperior wit ſhe vaunts, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. And twits her huſband with his wants; 
In plenty thus the ſummer paſs d, Her ragged offspring all around, 
Revolving winter came at laſt; Like pigs, are wallowing on the ground; 
The trees no more a ſhelter yield, Impatient ever of controul, 
The verdure withers from the field, She knows no order but of ſoul 
Perpetual ſnows inveſt the ground, With books her litter'd floor is ſpread, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound, Of nameleſs authors, never read . 
Cold, nipping winds, and rattling hail, Foul linen, petticoats, and lace, 
His lank, unſhelter'd ſides affail, - Fill up the intermediate ſpace. 
As round he caſt his rueful eyes, Abroad, at viſitings, her tongue 
He ſaw the thatch'd-roof cottage riſe; - Is never till, and always wrong; 
The proſpect touch'd his heart with chear, All meanings ſhe defines away, 
And promis'd kind deliy*rance near, I And ſtands with truth and ſenſe at bay, 
A ſtable, erſt his ſcorn and hate, If e'er ſhe meets a gentle heart, 
Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; Skill'd in the houſewife's uſeful art, 
His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, a Who makes her family her care, 
A Farmer's welcome yard he ſought. And builds contentment's temple there, 
The maſter ſaw his woeful plight, She ſtarts at ſuch miſtakes in nature; 
His limbs, that totter'd with his weight, And cries, Lord help us !=—what a creature] 
And, friendly, to the ftable led, Meliſſa, if the moral ſtrike, 
And ſaw him litter'd, dreſs'd, and fed, You'll find the fable not unlike. © 
In ſlothful eaſe all night he layz - An Owl, puff d up with ſelf-conceit, 
The ſervants roſe at break of day; | Lov'd learning better than his meat, 
The market calls: Along the road Old manuſcripts he treaſur d up, 
His back muſt bear the pond'rous load; And rummag d ev'ry grocer's hop; 
In vain he ſtruggles, or complains, At paltry-cooks was known to ply, 
Inceſſant blows reward his pains. | ſtrip, for ſcience, every pye. | 
To-morrow varies but his toil ; For modern poetry, and wit, 
Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the ſoil; | He had read all that Blackmore writs | 
While ſcanty meals at night repay | So intimate with Curl was grown, | 
The painful labours of the day. His learned treaſures were his own | 
Subdu'd by toil, with anguiſh rent, To all his authors had acceſs, | 
His ſelf-upbraidings found a vent. And ſometimes would correct the 
Wretch that I am! he ſighing ſaid, In logic. he acquir'd ſuch knowledge, 
A and folly led : | You'd ſwear him fellow of a college; 
but my reſtive youth been brought Alike to every art, and ſcience, | 
To learn the leſſon nature taught, His _ genius bid defiance, | 
Then had T, like my fires of yore, And ſwallow'd wiſdom with that haſte 
The 1 from courſer bore; | That cits do cuſtards at a feaſt. | | 
While man beſtow'd rewards and praiſe, | Within the ſhelter of a wood, | | 
And females crown'd my latter.days, One ev ning, as he muſing ſtood, | fl 
Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, x | Hard by, upon a leafy ſpray, a 
My birth contemn d, my ſpeed forgot; | A Nightingale began his lay, 2 : | 
„ 7 udden | 
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Sudden he ſtarts, with anger ſtung, 
And ſcreeching interrupts the ſong: 

Pert, buſy thing, thy airs give o er, 
And let my contemplations ſoar. 
What is the muſic of thy voice, 

But jarring diſſonance, and noiſe ? 
Be wiſe. True harmony thou'lt find 
Not in the throat, but in the _ 3 
By empty chirping not attain'd, 

But by 3 _— gain'd, 
Go, read the authors Pope explodes, 
Fathom the depth of Cibber's odes, 
With modern plays 1 thy wit, 
Read all the learning Henley writ ; 
And if thou needs muſt ſing, ſing then, 
And emulate the ways of men ; 

So ſhalt thou grow, like me, refin'd, 
And bring improvement to thy kind. 

Thou wretch, the little Warbler cry'd, 

Made up of ignorance and pride, 

Aſk all the birds, and they'll declare, 

A greater blockhead wings not air. 
Read o'er thyſelf, thy talents ſcan, 
Science was only meant for man. 

No ſenſeleſs authors me moleſt, 

I mind the duties of my neſt; - 
With careful wing protect my young, 
And chear their ev'nings with a ſong ; | 
Make ſhort the weary trav'ller's way, 
And warble in the poet's lay. 

Thus, following nature, and her laws, 
From men and birds I claim applauſe ; 
While, nurs'd in, pedantry and doch, 
An Ow!l is ſcorn'd alike by both. 


$122. Fable XIV. The Sparrow and the Dove. 
IV was, as learn'd traditions ſay, 

Upon an April's blithſome day, 
When pleaſure; ever on the wing, 
Return'd, companion of the ſpring, 
And chear'd the birds with am'rous heat, 
Inſtructing little hearts to beat; 
AS , frolic, gay, and young, 
Of bold addreſs, and flippant tongue, 
Juſt left his lady of a — 2 
Like him to follow new delight. 

The youth, of many a conqueſt vain, 
Flew off to ſeek the chirping train 
The chirping train he quickly found, 
And with a eaſe d round. 

For every ſhe his boſom burns, | 
And this, and that he wooes by turns ; 


And here a ſigh, and there a bill, 


And here— 


ſe eyes, ſo form'd to kill! 
And now, with . tongue, he ſtrings 
Vameaning, ſoft, 


ſtleſs * ; 
With vows, and dem-me's ſ{kill'd to woo, 
As other fellows do. 
Not that he thought this ſhort 


A __ to his play; 
No tu me, ſays our — 4 letter, 
He knew the virtuous ſex much better 
But theſe he held as ſpecious arts, 


* To thew his own ſuperior parts, 
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Peace, 


BOOkE l. 


The form of decency to ſhield, 
And give a juſt pretence to yield. 

Thus finiſhing his courtly play, 
He mark'd the 5 rite of a day; 
With careleſs impudence drew near, 
And whiſper'd Hebrew in her ear; 
A hint, which like the maſon's ſign, 
The conſcious can alone divine. 

The flutt'ring nymph, expert at feigning, 
Cry'd, Sir !—pray 
Go prate to thoſe that may endure ye— 
To me this rudeneſs !—T'l] aſſure ye !— 
Then off ſhe glided, like a ſwallow, 

As ſaying——you guels where to follow. 

To ſuch as know the party ſet, 

"Tis needleſs to declare they met; 

The parſon's barn, as authors mention, 
Confeſs'd the fair had apprehenſion. 
Her honour there ſecure from ſtain, 
She held all farther trifling vain, 

No more affected to be coy, 

But ruſh'd, licentious, on the joy. 

Hiſt, love the male companion cry'd, 

Retire a while, I fear we're ſpy d. 

Nor was the caution vain ; he ſaw 

A Turtle, ruſtling in the ſtraw, 

While o'er her callow brood ſhe hung, 
And fondly thus addreſs'd her young: 

Ye tender objects of my care 
ce, ye little helpleſs pair ; 
Anon he comes, your gentle fire, 

And brings you all your hearts require, 
For us, his infants, and his bride, 

For us, with only love to guide, 

Our lord aſſumes an eos (oa 
And like a lion dares to bleed. 

Nor yet by wint'ry ſkies confin'd, 

He mounts upon the rudeſt wind, 
From danger tears the vital ſpoil, 

And with affection ſweetens toil, 


Ah ceaſe, too vent rous ! ceaſe to dare: 
In thine, our dearer ſafety ſpare ! 


From him, ye cruel falcons, ſtray, 
And turn, ye fowlers, far away ! 
Should I ſurvive to ſee the day 
That tears me from myſelf away, 
That cancels all that Heaven could give, 


| The life by which alone I live, 


Alas, how more than loſt were I, 


| Who in the thought already die 


Ye pow'rs, whom men, and birds obey, 
Great rulers of your creatures, ſa 


| Wiy mourning comes, by bis conrey'd 


weets of love allay'd ? 
Where enjoyment, tall and fair, 
Around it twines entangling care 
While fear for what our ſouls — 
Enervates every pow'r to bleſs ; 
Yet friendſhip forms the bliſs above, 
And, life ! what art thou, without love? 

Our hero, who had heard a 

Felt ſomething moving in his — 
But quickly, with diſdain, ſuppreſs d 
The virtue, riſing in his 3 
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And firſt he feign'd to laugh aloud, 
And next, approaching, ſmil'd and bow'd: 

Madam, you muſt not think me rude; 
Good manners never can intrude; 

I vow I come thro pure good-nature— 
(Upon my ſoul a r creature!) 
Are theſe the comforts of a wife? 

This careful, cloiſter'd, moping life? 
No doubt, that odious thing, call'd duty, 
Is a ſweet province for a beauty. 

Thou pretty ignorance ! thy will 

Is meaſur'd to thy want of ſkill ; 

That good old-taſhion'd dame, thy mother, 
Has taught thy infant years no other— 
The greateſt ill in the creation, 

Is ſure the want of education. 

But think ye—tell me without feigning, 
Have all theſe charms no farther meaning ? 
Dame nature, if you don't forget her, 
Might teach your ladyſhip much better. 
For ſhame, reject this mean employment, 
Enter the world, and taſte enjoyment 
Where time by circling bliſs we meaſure ; 
Beauty was form'd alone for pleaſure; 
Come, prove the bleſſing, follow me, 

Be wiſe, be happy, and be free. 

Kind Sir, reply'd our matron chaſte, 

Your zeal ſeems pretty much in haſte ; 

I own, the fondneſs to be bleſs'd 

Is a deep thirſt in every breaſt; 

Of bleſſings too I have my ſtore, 

Yet quarrel not, ſhould Heay'n give more 
Then prove the change to be expedient, 
And think me, Sir, your moſt obedient. 

Here turning, as to one inferior, 

Our gallant ſpoke, and ſmil'd ſuperior. 
Methinks, to quit your boaſted (tation 
Requires a world of heſitation; 

Where brats and honds are held a bleſſing, 
The caſe, I doubt, is paſt redreſſing. 
Why, child, ſuppoſe the joys I mention 
Were the mere fruits of my invention, 
You've cauſe ſufficient for your carriage, 
In flying from the curſe of marriage; 
That ſly decoy, with vary'd ſnares, 
That takes your widgeons in by pairs ; 
Alike to huſband, and to wife, 

The cure of love, and bane of life; 

The only method of forecaſting, 

To make misfortune firm and laſting ; 
The fin, by Heav'n's peculiar ſentence, 
Unpardon'd, through a life's repentance, 
It is the double ſnake, that weds | 
A common tail to diff *rent heads, 

That lead the carcaſe ſtill aſtray, 

By dragging each a diff'rent way. 

Of all the 15 that may attend me, 
From marriage, mighty gods, defend me 

Give me frank nature's wild demeſne, 
And boundleſs tract of air ſ-rene, 
Where fancy, ever wing'd for change, 
Delights to ſport, delights to range ; 
There, Liberty |! to thee is owing * 
Whate er of bliſs is worth beſtowing ; 
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Delights ſtill vary'd, and djvine, 

Sweet goddeſs of the hills! are thine. 
What ſay you now, you pretty pink you? 

Have T for once ſpoke reaſon, think you ? 

You take me now for no romancer— 

Come, never ſtudy for an anſwer 

Away, caſt every care behind ye, 

And fly where joy alone ſhall find ye. 
Soft yet, return'd our female fencer, 

A queſtion more, or ſo——and then, Sir. 

You've rally'd me with ſenſe exceeding, 

With much fine wit, and better breeding; 

But pray, Sir, how do you contrive it ? 

Do thole of your world never wive it ? 


%% No, no.” How then ? „ Why, dare I tell, 


«© What does the bus'neſs full as well.” 
Do you ne'er love? ©* An hour at leiſure,” 


Have you no friendſhips? (Ves, for pleaſure.” 


No care for little ones? We get em, 

«« The reſt the mothers mind, and let em.“ 
Thou wretch, rejoin'd the kindling Dove, 

Quite loft to life, as loſt to love 

Whene'er misfortune comes, how juſt l 

And come misfortune ſurely muſt ; 

In the dread ſeaſon of diſmay, 

In that, your hour of trial, ſay, 

Who then ſhall prop your ſinking heart? 

Who bear afflition's weightier part? 


Say, when the black-brow'd welkin hends, 


And winter's gloomy form impends, 

To mourning turns all tranſient chear, 

And blaſts the melancholy year; 

For times at no perſuaſion ſtay, 

Nor vice can find perpetual May ; 

Then where's that tongue, by fall fed, 

That ſoul of pertneſs, whither fled ? 

All ſhrunk within thy lonely neſt, 

Forlorn, abandon'd, and unbleſs'd ; 

No friends, by cordial bonds ally'd, 

Shall ſeek thy cold, unſocial fide; 

No chirping prattlers, to delight 

Shall turn the Jong-enduring night; 

No bride her words of balm impart, 

And warm thee at her conſtant heart. 

Freedom, reſtrain'd by reaſon's force, 

Is as the ſun's unvarying courſe, 

Benignly active, ſweetly bright, 

Affording warmth, affording light; 

But torn from virtue's ſacred rules, 

Becomes a comet, gaz d by fools, | 

Foreboding cares, and ſtorms, and ſtrife, 

And fraught with all the plagues of life. 
Thou tool ! by union every creature 

Subliſts, through univerſal nature; 


| And this, to beings void of mind, 


Is wedlock, of a meaner kind, | 
While womb'd in ſpace, primeval clay, 

A yet unfaſhion'd embryo lay, 

The Source of endleſs good above 

Shot down his ſpark of kindling love; 

Touch'd bythe all-enlivening flame, 

Then motion firſt exulting came 

Each atom ſought its ſeparate claſs, 

r many a fair, enamour'd maſs ; 
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And with eternal nuptials bound. 

Then form and order o'er the (ky 

Firſt train'd their bridal pomp on high; 
The ſun difplay'd.his orb to fight, 

And burnt with hymeneal light. 

Hence nature's virgin-womb conceiv'd, 
And with the genial burden heav'd ; 
Forth came the oak, her firſt-horn heir, 
And ſeal'd the breathing ſteep of air; 
Then infant ſtems, of various uſe, 
Imbib'd her ſoft, maternal juice; 

The flow'rs, in early bloom diiclos'd, 
Upon her fragrant brealt repos'd ; 

Within her warm embraces grew 

A race of endleſs form, and hue ; 

Then pour'd her lefler offspring round, 
And fondly cloath'd their parent ground. 

Nor here alone the virtue reign'd, 

By matter's cumb'ring form detain'd ; 
But thence, ſubliming, and refin'd, 
Aſpir'd, and reach'd its kindred Mind. 
Caught in the fond, celeſtial fire, 

The mind perceiv'd unknown defire, 
And now with kind effuſion flow'd, 
And now with cordial ardours glow'd, 
Beheld the ſympathetic fair, 

And lov'd its own reſemblance there; 
On all with circling radiance ſhone, 
But cent'ring, fix d on one alone; 


There claſp'd the heav'n-appointed wife, 


And doubled every joy of life. 

Here ever bleſſing, ever bleſs'd, 

Reſides this beauty of the breaſt, 

As from his palace, here the god 

Still beams effulgent bliſs abroad, 
Here gems his own eternal round, 
The ring by which the world is bound, 
Here bids his ſeat of empire grow, 
And builds his little heav'n below, 

The bridal partners thus ally'd, 
And thus in ſweet accordance ty'd, 
One body, heart, and ſpirit live, 
Enrich'd by every joy they give; 
Like echo, from her vocal hold, 
Return'd in muſic twenty-fold. 
Their union, firm and undecay'd, 
Nor time can ſhake, nor pow'r invade, 
But as the ſtem and ſcion ſtand, 
Ingrafted by a ſkilful hand, 

They check the tempeſt's wintry rage, 
And bloom and ſtrengthen into age. 
A thouſand amities unknown, 

And pow'rs, perceiv'd by love alone, 
Endearing looks, and chaſte defire, 
Fan and ſupport the mutual fire, 
Whoſe flame, perpetual as refin'd, 

Is fed by an immortal mind. 

Nor yet the nuptial ſanction ends, 
Like Nile it opens, and deſcends, 
Which, by apparent windings led, 
We trace to its celeſtial head. 


The fire, firſt ſpringing from above, 


fe and love, 
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And gives his filial heir to flow, 

In fondneſs down on ſons below: 

1 hus roll'd in one continu'd tide, 

To time's extremeſt verge they glide, 

W hile kindred ſtrearas, on either hand, 

Branch forth in bleſſings o'er the laud. 
Thee, wretch! no liſping babe ſhall name, 

No late-returning brother claim, 

No kinſman on thy road rejoice, 

No ſiſter greet thy ent'ring voice, 

With partial eyes no parents ſee, 

And bleſs their years reſtor'd in thee. 
In age rejected, or declin'd, 

An alien, ev'n among thy kind, 

The partner of thy ſcorn'd embrace 

Shall play the wanton in thy tace, 

Each ſpark unpiume thy little pride, 


All friendſhip fly thy faithleſs fide, 


Thy name ſhall like thy carcaſe rot, 


| In ſickneſs ſpurn'd, in death forgot. 


All-giving Pow'r! great ſource of life ! 
O hear the parent! hear the wife ! 
That life thou lendeſt from above, 
Though little, make it large in love; 
O bid my feeling heart expand 
To ev'ry claim, on ev'ry hand; 
To thoſe, from whom my days I drew, 
To theſe, in whom thoſe days renew, 
To all my kin, however wide, 
In cordial warmth, as blood ally'd, 


| To friends, with ſteely fetters twin'd, 


And to the cruel, not unkind ! 

But chief, the lord of my deſire, 
My life, myſelf, my ſoul, my fire, 
Friends, children, all that wiſh can claim, 
Chaſte paſſion claſp, and rapture name; 
O ſpare him, ſpare him, gracious Pow'r ! 
O give him to my lateſt hour! 
Let me my length of life employ 


| To give my ſole enjoyment joy. 


His love, let mutual love excite, 
Turn all my cates to his delight, 
And every needleſs bleſſing ſpare,, 
Wherein my darling wants a ſhare, 
When he with graceful action woos, 
And ſweetly bills, and fondly coos, 
Ah! deck me, to his eyes alone, 
With charms attractive as his own, 
And in my circling wings carels'd, 
Give all the lover to my brealt. 
Then in our chaſte, connubial bed, 


My boſom piilow'd for his head, 


His eyes with blitsful ſlumbers cloſe, 
And watch, with me, my lord's repoſe, 


| Your peace around his temples twine, 


And love him, with a love like mine. 
And, for I know his gen'rous flame, 

Beyond whate'er my ſex can claim, 

Me too to your protection take, 

And ſpare me for my huſband's lake, 


Let one unt uffled, calm delight, 


The loving and beloy'd unite z _ 
One pure deſire our boſoms warm, 


One will direct, one wiſh inform; 


Through 
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Through life, one mutual aid ſuſtain, Till, by confliting waves oppreſs'd, x 
In death, one peaceful grave contain. . Her found'ring pinnace ſinks to reſt. || 
While, ſwelling with the darling theme, Are there no off rings to atone || 
Her accents pour'd an endleſs ſtream, For but a ſingle error ?None. | 
The well-known wings a ſound impart, Tho' woman is avew'd, of old, || 
That reach'd her ear, and touch'd her heart; | No daughter of celeſtial mould, || 
Quick drop'd the muſic of her tongue, Her temp'ring not without allay, i 
And forth, with eager joy, ſhe ſprung. And form'd but of the finer clay, F 
As ſwift her ent'ring conſort flew, We challenge from the mortal dame | 
And plum'd, and kindled at the view; The ſtrength angelic natures claim | 
Their wings their ſouls embracing meer, Nay more; for ſacred ſtories tell, | 
Their hearts with anſwering meaſure beat; ] That ev'n immortal angels fell. 
Half loſt in ſacred ſweets, and bleſs'd Whatever fills the teeming ſphere 
With raptures felt, but ne'er expreſs'd; Of humid earth, and ambient air, F 
Straight to her humble roof ſhe led With varying elements endu'd, 
The partner of her ſpotleſs bed; Was form'd to fall, and riſe renew'd. 
Her young, a flutt'ring pair, ariſe, | The ſtars no fix'd duration know, 
Their welcome ſparkling in their eyes; Wide oceans ebb, again to flow, 
Tranſported, to their fire they bound, {| The moon repletes her waning face, 
And hasg with ſpeechleſs action round. All beauteous, from her late diſgrace, 
In pleaſure wrapt, the parents ſtand, And ſuns, that mourn approaching night, | 
And ſee their little wings expand; Refulgent riſe with new-borh light. 
The fire, his life- ſuſtaining prize In vain may death, and time ſubdue, 
To each expeCting bill applies, While nature mints her race anew, 
There fondly pours the wheaten ſpoil, And holds ſome vital ſpark apart, 
With tranſport giv'n, tho' won with toil ; Like virtue, hid in ev'ry heart ; 
While, all collected at the ſight, | Tis hence reviving warmth is ſeen, 
And filent through ſupreme delight, To clothe a naked world in green. 
The Fair high heav'n of bliſs beguiles. No longer barr'd by winter's cold, 
And on her lord, and infants ſmiles. Again the gates of life unfold ; 
The Sparrow, whoſe attention hung Again each inſe& tries his wing, 
Upon the Dove's enchanting tongue, And lifts freſh pinions on the ſpring 3 . 


Of all his little flights diſarm'd, 


— * from every latent root 
And from himſelf, by virtue, charm'd, The 


bladed ſtem and tendril ſhoot, 


When now he ſaw, what only ſeem'd, Exhaling incenſe to the ſkies, 

A fact ſo late a fable deem d, Again to periſh, and to riſe. 4 

His ſoul to envy he reſign'd, And muſt weak woman then diſown 

His hours of folly to the wind, The change, to which a world is prone ? 

In ſecret wiſh'd a turtle too, In one meridian brightneſs ſhine, 

And, ſighing to himſelf, withdrew, And ne*er like ev*ning ſuns decline? 
—— Reſolv'd and firm alone ?———Is this 

F 123. Fable XV. The Female Seducers, What we demand of woman ? Yes. 

P'S ſaid of widow, maid, and wife, But ſhould the ſpark of veſtal fire 
That honour is a woman's life ; In ſome unguarded hour expire, 
Unhappy ſex ! who only claim Or ſhould the nightly thief invade 
A being in the breath of fame; | Heſperia's chaſte and ſacred ſhade, 
Which tainted, not the quick'ning gales Of all the blooming ſpoil poſſeſs d, 
That (weep Sabza's ſpicy vales, The dragon honour charm's to reſt, 
Nor all the healing ſweets reſtore, Shall virtue's flame n return ? 
That breathe along Arabia's ſhore. No more with virgin ſp wn ? 

The trav'ler, if he chance to ſtray, No more the ravag'd garden blow” 
May turn uncenſur'd to his way ; With ſpring's ſucceeding bloſſom No-. 
Polluted ſtreams again are pure, Pity may mourn, but not reſtore, 

And deepeſt wounds admit a cure; And woman falls—to riſe no more. 
But woman! no redemption knows, Within this ſublunary ſphere 
The wounds of honour never cloſe. A country lies——no matter where; 

Tho' diſtant ev'ry hand to guide, The clime may readily be found 
Nor ſkill'd on life's tempeſtuous tide, | By all who tread poetic ground, 

If once her feeble bark recede, A ſtream, cali'd Life, acroſs it glides, 
Or deviate from the courſe decreed, And equally the land divides z ; 

In vain ſhe ſeeks the friendleſs ſhore, And here, of vice the province lies, 
Her ſwifter folly flies before ; 3 And there, the hills of virtue riſe. 
The circling ports againſt her cloſe, j Upon a mountain's airy ſtand, , 
And ſhut the wand rer from repoſe z | Whoſe ſummit look d to either land, 
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An ancient pair their dwelling choſe, 
As well for proſpect, as repoſe; | 
For mutual faith they long were fam'd, 
And Temp'rance, and Religion, nam'd, 
A num'rous progeny divine 
Conteſs'd the honours of their line; 
But in a little daughter fair, ; 
Was cente:*d more than half their care; 
For Heav*n, to gratulate her birth, 
Gave ſigns of future joy to earth; 
White was the robe this infant wore, 
And Chaſtity the name ſhe bore. 
As now the maid in ſtature grew, 
(Aflow'r juſt opening to the view) 
Oft thro' her native lawns ſhe ſtray'd, 
And wreſtling with the lambkins play'd ; 
Her looks diffuſive ſweets bequeath'd, 
The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd ; 
The morn her radiant bluſh afſum'd, 
The ſpring with earlier fragrance bloom'd, 
And nature yearly took delight, 
Like her, to dreſs the-world in white. 
But. when her riſing form was ſeen 
To reach the criſis of fifteen, 
Her parents up the mountain's head, 
With anxious ſtep their darling led; 
By turns they ſnatch'd her to their breaſt, 
And thus the fears of age expreſs'd : 
O! joyful cauſe of many a care! 
O! daughter too divinely fair! 
Yon world, on this important day, 
Demands thee to a dang'rous way 
A painful journey, all muſt go, 
Whoſe doubted period none can know; 
Whoſe due direction who can tind, 
Where reaſon's mute, and ſenſe is blind? 
Ah, what unequal leaders theſe, 
Thro? ſuch a wide, perplexing maze ! , 
Then mark the warnings of the wiſe, 
And learn what love and years adviſe. 
Far to the right thy proſpect bend, 
Where yonder tow'ring hills aſcend ; 
Lo, there the arduous paths in view 
Which Virtue, and her ſons purſue ; 
With toil o'er leſs ning earth they riſe, 
And gain, and gain upon the ſkies. 


- Narrow's the way her children tread, 


No walk for pleaſure ſmoothly ſpread, 
But rough, and difficult, and ſteep, 
Painful to climb, and hard to krep. 
Fruits immature thoſe lands diſpenſe, 
A food indelicate to ſenſe, 
Of taſte unpleaſant; yet from thoſe 
Pure health, with chearful vigour flows, 
And ſtrength, unfeeling of decay, 
Throughont the long, laborious way. 
Hence, as they ſcale that heav'nly road, 
Each limb is lighten d of its load; 
From earth refining ſtill they go, 
And leave the mortal weight below ; 
Then ſpreads the ſtrait, the doubtful clears, 
And ſmooth the rugged path appears; 
Fer cuſtom turns fatigue to eale, - 
And, taught by virtue, pain can pleaſe, 
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At length, the toilſome journey o'er, 
And near the bright, celeſtial ſhore, 


A gulph, black, fearful, and profound, - 


Appears, of either world the bound, 
Through darkneſs leading up to light; 


Senſe backward ſhrinks, and ſhuns the ſight ; 


For there the tranſitory train, 

Of time, and form, and care, and pain, 
And matter's groſs incumb'ring mals, 
Man's late aſſociates, cannot paſs, 

But linking, quit th' immortal charge, 
And leave the wond'ring ſoul at large; 


Lightly ſhe wings her obvious way, 


And mingles with eternal day. 

Thither, O thither wing thy ſpeed, 
Tho* pleaſure charm, or pain impede ; 
To ſuch th' all-bounteous Pow'r has giv'n, 
For preſent earth, a future heaven; 

For trivial loſs, unmeaſur'd gain; 
And endleſs bliſs, for tranſient pain, 

Then fear, ah! fear to turn thy fight 
Where yonder flow'ry fields invite : 
Wide on the left the path-way bends, 
And with pernicious eaſe deſcends; 
There, ſweet to ſenſe, and fair to ſhew, 
New-planted Edens ſeem to blow, 
Trees, that delicious poiſon bear, 

For death is vegetable there. 

Hence is the frame of health unbrac'd, 
Each ſinew ſlack' ning at the taſte, 

The ſoul to paſſion yields her throne, 
And ſees with organs not her own ; 
While, like the flumb'rer in the night, 
Pleas'd with the ſhadowy dream of light, 
Before her alienated eyes 

The ſcenes of fairy-land ariſe ; 

The puppet world's amuſing ſhow, 

Dipt in the gaily-colour'd bow, 

Scepters, and wreaths, and glitt'ring things, 
The toys of infants, and of kings, 
That tempt, along the baneſul plain, 
The idly wiſe, and lightly vain, 

Till, verging on the gulphy ſhore, 
Sudden they ſink—and riſe no more. 

But liſt to what thy fates declare; 

Tho' thou art woman, frail as fair, 

It once thy ſliding foot ſhould ſtray, 

Once quit yon heay*n-appointed way, 
For thee; loſt maid, for thee alone, 

Nor pray*rs ſhall plead, nor tears atone; 
Reproach, ſcorn, infamy, and hate, 

Ou thy returning ſteps ſhall wait, 

Thy Gow be Joath'd by ev'ry eye, 

And every foot thy preſence fly. 1 

Thus arm'd with words of potent ſound, 


Like guardian angels plac'd around, 


A charm, by truth divinely caſt, 
Forward our young advent'rer paſs'd, 
Forth from her ſacred eye-lids ſent, 
Like morn, fore-running radiance went, 


| While Honour, hand-maid late aſſign'd, 


Upheld her lucid train behind. 
Awe-ſtruck the much-admiring crowd 


Gaz'd 
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Gaz'd with an ever-new delight, 
And caught freſh virtue at the ſight ; 
For not of earth's unequal-frame 
They deem the heav*n-compounded Dame; 
If matter, ſure the moſt refin'd, 
High wrought, and temper'd into mind, 
Some darling daughter of the day, 
And body'd by her native ray. 
Where-e'er ſhe paſſes, thouſands bend, 
And thouſands, where ſhe. moves, attend ; 
Her ways obſervant eyes confels, 
Her ſteps purſuing praiſes bleſs ; 
While to the elevated Maid 
Oblations, as to Heav*n are paid. 
Twas on an ever-blithſome day, 
The joval birth of roſy May, 
When genial warmth, no. more ſuppreſs'd, 
New melts the froft in ev'ry breaſt, 
The cheek with ſecret fluſhing dies ; 
And looks kind things from chattelt eyes; 
The ſun with healthier viſage glows, 
Aſide his clouded kerchief throws, 
And dances up th' etherial plain, 
Where late he us'd to climb with pain, 
While nature, as from bonds ſet free, 
Springs out, and gives a looſe to glee. 
And now, for momentary reſt, 
The nymph her traveil d ſtep repreſs'd, 
Juſt turn'd to view the ſtage attain'd, 
And glory'd in the height the gain d. 
Out-ftretch'd before her wide ſurvey 
The realms of ſweet perdition lay, 
And pity touch'd her foul with woe, 
To ſee a world fo loit below; 
When ſtraight the breeze began to breathe 
Airs, gently wafted from beneath, 
That bore commiſſion'd witchcraft thence, 
And reach'd her ſympathy of ſenſe; 
No ſounds of diſcord, that diſcloſe 
A people ſunk and loſt in woes, 
But as of preſent good poſfleſs'd, 
The very triumph of the bleſs'd. 
The maid in rapt attention hung, 
While thus approaching Sirens ſung: 
Hither, faireſt, hither haſte, 
Brighteſt beauty, come and taſte 
What the pow'rs of bliſs untold, 
Joys too mighty to be told; 
Taſte what extaſies they give, 
Dying raptures taſte and live. 
Inthy lap, diſdaining meaſure, 
Nature empties all her treaſure, - 
Soft defires, that ſweetly languiſh, 
Fierce delights, that rile to anguiſh ; 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay? 
Brighteſt beauty come away. 
Liſt not, when the froward chide, 
Sons of pedantry, and pride, 
Snarlers, to whoſe feeble ſenſe 
April's ſunſhine is offence ; 
Age and envy will adviſe 
Ev'n againſt the joy they prize, 
Come, in pleaſure's balmy bowl 
$lake the chirſtings of thy ſoul, 
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Till thy raptur'd powr's are fainting 
| With enjoyment, paſt the painting 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay? | 
Brighteſt beauty, come away. 


So ſung the Sirens, as of yore, 
Upon the falſe Auſonian ſhore; 


And O!] for that preventing chain, 


That bound Ulyſſes on the main, 
That ſo our Fair One might withſtand 
T he covert ruin, now at hand. 

The ſong her charm'd attention drew, 
When now the tempters ſtood in view z 
Curioſity, with prying eyes, 

And hands of buly, bold empriſe; - 
Like Hermes, feather'd were her feet, 
And, like fore-running fancy, fleet; 


| By ſearch untaught, by toil untir'd, 


To novelty ſhe (ti]] aſpir'd, | 
Taſteleſs of every good poſſeſs'd, | 
And but in expectation bleſ(s'd. 


With her, affociate, Pleaſure came, 


Gay Pleaſure, frolic- loving dame, 

Her mien, all ſwimming in delight, 

Her beauties half reveal'd to fight; 

Looſe flow'd her garments from the ground, 

And caught the kiſſing winds around, : 

As erſt Meduſa's looks were known 

To turn beholders into ſtone, 

A dire reverſion here they felt, 

And in the eye of Pleaſure melt. 

Her glance with ſweet perſuaſion charm'd, 

Unnerv'd the ſtrong, the ſteel'd diſarm'd ; 

No ſafety ev'n the flying find, 

Who, vent'rous, look but once behind, 
Thus was the much-admiring Maid, 


* 


| While diſtant, more than half betray'd. 


With ſmiles, and adulation bland, 

They join'd her fide, and ſeiz'd her hand; 
Their touch envenom'd ſweets inſtill'd, 
Her frame with new pulſations thrill'd; 
While, half conſenting, half denying, 
Reluct ant now, and now complying, 
Amidft a war of hopes and fears, 
Of trembling wiſhes, ſmiling tears, | | 
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Still down, and down, the winning pair 

Compell'd the ſtruggling, yielding Fair. 

As when ſome ſtately veſſel, bound 

To bleſt Arabia's diſtant ground, 

Borne from her courſes, haply lights 

Where Barca's flow'ry clime invites, 

Conceal'd around whoſe treach'rous land 

Lurk the dire rock, and dang'rous ſand ; 

The pilot warns, with fail and oar 

To ſhun the much ſuſpected ſhore, 

In vain ; the tide, too ſubtly ſtrong, 

Still bears the wreſtling bark along, 

Till found'ring, ſhe reſigns to fate, 

And finks, o'erwhelm'd, with all her freight, 
So, baffling ey'ry bar to ſin, 

And Heaven's own pilot, plac'd within, 

Along the devious, imooth deſcent, 

With pow'rs increaſing as. they went, 

The dames, accuſtom'd to ſubdue, 

As W current drew, | « 
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And o'er the fatal bounds convey d 
The loſt, the long reluctant Maid. 

Here ſtop, ye Nie ones, and beware, - 
Nor ſend your fond affections there; 

Yet, yet your darling, now deplor'd, 

ay turn, to you and heav'n reſtor d? 
Till then, with weeping Honour wait, 
The ſervant of her better fate, 

With Honour, left upon the ſhore, 

Her friend and handmaid now no more ; 
Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch betray'd ; 

But o'er her failing caſt a veil, 
Rememb'ring, you yourſelves are frail. 

And now, from all-enquiring light, 
Faſt fled the conſcious ſhades ” night; 
The Damſel, from a ſhort repoſe, 
Confounded at her plight, aroſe. 

As when, with ſlumb rous weight oppreſs'd, 
Some wealthy miſer ſinks to reſt, 

Where felons eye the glitt'ring prey, 
And ſteal his hoard 3 away; 

He, borne where golden Indus ſtreams, 
Of pearl, and quarry d di' mond dreams, 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to ore, 
And ſtands all wrapt amidſt his ſtore 
But wakens, naked, and deſpoil'd 

Of that, for which his years had toil'd, 

So far'd the Nymph, her treaſure flown, 
And turn'd, like Niobe, to ſtone ; 
Within, without, obſcure and void, 

She felt all ravag d, all deſtroy d. 

And, O thou curs'd, inſidious coaſt! 
Are theſe the bleſſings thou canſt boaſt? 
Theſe, Virtue ! thele the joys they find, 
Who leave thy heav*n- topt hills behind? 
Shade me, ye pines, ye caverns, hide, 

Ye mountains, cover me, ſhe cry'd ! 

Her trumpet Slander rais'd on high, 
And told the tidings to the ſky; 
Contempt diſcharg'd a living dart, 

A ſide-long viper to her heart ; 
Reproach breath'd-poiſops o'er her face, 
And ſoil'd, and blaſted ev'ry grace; 
Officious Shame, her handmaid new, 
Still turn'd the mirror to her view, 
While thoſe, in crimes the deepeſt dy'd, 
Approach'd to whiten at her ſide. 

And ev'ry lewd, inſulting dame 

Upon her oy roſe to fame. 

What ſhould ſhe do? Attempt once more 
To gain the late-deſerted ſhore ? 

So truſting, back the Mourner flew, 
As faſt the train of fiends purſue. 

Again the farther ſhore's attain d. 
Again the land of Virtue gain'd ; 

But echo gathers in the wind, 
And ſhows her inftant foes behind, 
Amaz'd, with headlong ſpeed ſhe tends, 
Where late ſhe left an hoſt of friends ; 

* Alas ! thoſe ſhrinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that — divine, 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
And from the lonely Trembler fly, 
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Or backward drive her on the coaſt, 

Where peace was wreck'd, and honour loſt, 

From earth, thus hoping aid in vain, 

To heav'n, not daring to complain, 

No truce by hoſtile clamour giv'n, 

And from the face of friendſhip driv'n, 

The Nymph ſunk prottrate on the ground, 

With all her weight of woes around, 
Enthron'd within a cireling ſky, 

Upon a mount, o'er mountains high, 

All radiant fate, as in a ſhrine, 

Virtue, firſt effluence divine; 

Far, far above the ſcenes of woe, 

That ſhut this cloud-wrapt world below; 

Superior goddeſs, eſſence bright, 

Beauty ot uncreated light, 

W hom ſhould mortality ſurvey, 

As doom'd upon a certain day, 

The breath of frailty muſt expire, 

The world diſſolve in living fre, 

The gems of heav'n, and folar flame 

Be | amy by her eternal beam, 

And nature, quick'ning in her eye, 

To riſe a new-born phoenix, die. 
Hence, unreveal'd to mortal view, 

A veil around her form ſhe threw, 

Which three ſad ſiſters of the ſhade, 

Pain, Care, and Melancholy, made. 
Thro' this her all-enquiring eye, 

Attentive from her ſtation high, 

Beheld, abandon'd to deſpair, 


The ruins of her fav'rite fair; 


And with a voice, whoſe aweful ſound 
Appal'd the guilty world around, 

Bid the tumultuous winds be ftill, 

To numbers bow'd each liſt'ning hill, 
Uncurl'd the ſurging of the main, 

And ſmooth'd the t y bed of pain; 
The golden+ harp of heav'n ſhe ſtrung, 


And thus the tuneful goddeſs ſung; 


Lovely Penitent, ariſe, 
Come, and claim thy kindred ſkies, 
Come, thy ſiſter angels ſay 
Thou halt wept thy ſtains away. 


Let experience now decide 
*T wixt the good and evil try'd, 
In the ſmooth, enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treaſures found. 


Structures, rais d by morning dreams, 
Sands, that trip the flitting ſtreams, 
Down, that anchors on the air, 

Clouds, that paint their changes there, 


Seas, that ſmoothly dimpling lie, 
While the ſtorm impends on high, 
Showing, in an obvious glaſs, 
Joys that in poſſeſſion paſs ; 

Tranſient, fickle, light, and gay, 
Flatt'ring, only to betray ; | 
What, alas, can life contain! 

Life! like all its circles ——yain, 


Will the ſtork, intending reſt, 
on the billow build her neit ? | 
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Will the bee demand his ſtore 
From the bleak and bladeleſs ſhore ? 


Man alone, intent to ſtray, 
Ever turns from wiſdom's way. 
Lays up wealth in foreign land, 
Sows the lea, and plows the ſand, 


Soon this elemental maſs, 
Soon th' incumb'ring world ſhall paſs, 
Form be wrapt in walting fire, 
Time be ſpent, and life expire. 


Then, ye boaſted works of men, 
Where is your aſylum then ? 
Sons of pleaſure, fons of care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where ? 


Gone, like traces on the deep, 
Like a ſcepter graip'd in ſleep, 
Dews, exhal'd from morning glades, 
Melting ſnows, and gliding ſhades. 


Paſs the world, and what's behind ? 
Virtue's gold, by fire refin'd ; 
From an univerſe deprav'd, 
From the wreck of nature ſav'd. 


Like the life-ſupporting grain, 
Fruit of patience, and of pain, 
On the ſwain's autumnal day, 
Winnow'd from the chaff away. 


Little trembler, fear no more, 
Thou haſt plenteous crops in ſtore, 
Seed, by genial ſorrows ſown, 
More than all thy ſcorners own, 


What tho” hoſtile earth deſpiſe, 
Heav'n beholds with gentler eyes; 
Heaven thy friendleſs ſteps hall guide, 
Chear thy hours, and guard thy fide, 


When the fatal trump ſhall ſound, 
When th' immortals pour around, 
Heav*n ſhall thy return atteit, 

Hail'd by myriads of the blels'd. 


Little native of the ſkies, 
Lovely penitent, ariſe ; 
Calm thy boſom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy ſiſter now. 


More delightful are my woes 
Than the rapture pleaſure knows ; 
Richer far the weeds | bring, 
Than the zobes that grace a king. 


On my wars, of ſhorteſt date, 
Crowns of endleſs triumph wait; 
On my cares a period bleſs d; 
On my toils, eternal reſt. 


Come, with Virtue at thy ſide, 
Come, be ev'ry bar defy'd, 
Till we gain our native ſhore, 
Eiſter, come, and turn no more. 


I 124, Fable XVI. Lowe and Vanity. 


HE breezy morning breath'd perfume, 
The wak' ning flow'rs unveil'dtheir-bloom, 
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Up with the ſun, from ſhort repoſe, 
| — health, and luſty labour roſe, 
The milkmaid carol'd at her pail, 
And ſhepherds whiſtled o'er the dale: 
When Love, who led a rural life, 
Remote from buſtle, ſtate, and firife, 
Forth from his thatch'd roof'd cottage ſtray d, 
And ſtroll'd along the dewy glade, 
A Nymph, who lightly tripp'd it by, 
To quick attention turn'd his eye, 
He mark'd the geſture of the Fair, 
Her (ſelf-ſufficient grace and air, 
Her ſteps, that mincing meant to pleaſe, 
Her ſtudy d negligence, and eaſe ; 
And curious to enquire what meant 
This thing of prettineſs, and paint, 
Any ſpoke, and bow'd obſervant ; 
The Lady, flightly,—Sir, your ſervant. 
Such beauty in fo rude a place ! 
Fair one; you do the country grace; 
At court no doubt the public care, 
But Love has ſmall acquaintance there. 
Yes, Sir, reply'd the flutt'ring Dame, 
This form confeſſes whence it came; 
But dear variety, you know, 
Can make us pride and pomp forego, 
My name is Vanity. I ſway 
The utmoſt iſlands of the ſea ; 
Within my court all honour centers ; 
I raiſe the meaneſt foul that enters, 
Endow with latent gifts and graces, 
And model fools for poſts and places. 
As Vanity appoints at pleaſure, 
The world receives it's weight and meaſure z 
Hence all the grand concerns of life, 
Joys, cares, plagues, paſſions, peace and ſtrife. 
Reflect how far my pow'r prevails, 
When I ſtep in, where nature fails, ; 
And ev'ry breach of ſenſe repairing, 

Am hounteous ſtill, where Heay'n is ſparing. 
But chief in all their arts, and airs, g 
Their playing, painting, pouts, and pray'rs, 
Their various habits and complexions, + 

Fits, frolicks, foibles, and perfections, 


| Their robing, curling, and adorning, 


From noon to night, from night to morning, 
From fix to ſixty, ſick or ſound, 
I rule the female world around. 
Hold there a moment, Cupid cry'd, 
Nor boaſt dominion quite ſo wide. - 
Was there no province to invade, | 
But that by Love and meekneſs fway'd? 
All other empire I reſign, - | 
But be the ſphere of beauty mine. 
For in the downy lawn of reſt, 
That opens on a woman's breaſt, 
Attended by my peaceful train, 
I chuſe to live, and chuſe to reign, 
Far-ſighted faith I bring along, 
And'truth, above an army ſtrong ; 


And chaſtity, of icy mouid, 


Within the burning tropics coldz , 
And lowlineſs, to whoſe mild brow 


The pow'r and pride of nations bow ; 
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And modeſty, with downcaſt eye, 
That lends the morn her virgin dye; 
And innocence, array ' d in light; 
And honour, as a tow'r upright; 
With ſweetly winning graces, more 
'Than poets ever dreamt of yore, 
In unaffected conduct free, 
All ſmiling ſiſters, three times three ; 
And roſy peace, the cherub bleſs'd, 
That nightly ſings us all to reſt. 

Hence, from the bud of nature's prime, 
From the firit Rep of infant time, 
Woman, the world's appointed light, 
Has ſkirted ev'ry ſhade with white ; 

Has ſtood for imitation high, 

To ev'ry heart andev'ry eye; 

From ancient deeds of fair 1enown, 

Has brought her bright memorials down ; 
To time afhx'd perpetual youth, 

And form'd each tale of love and truth. 

Upon a new Prometheau plan, 

dhe moulds the eſſence of a man, 
Tempers his maſs, biz genius fires, 
And as a hetter ſoul, inſpires. 

The rude ſhe ſoftens, warms the cold, 
Exalts the meek, and checks the bold, 
Calls ſloth from his ſupine repoſe, 

Within the coward's boſom glows, 

+ Of pride unplumes the lofty creſt, 
Bids baſbful merit ſtand confeſs d, 
And like coarſe metal from the mines, 
Collects, irradiates, and refines. | 

The gentle ſcience ſhe imparts, 

All manners ſmooths, informs all hearts ; 
From her ſweet influence are felt, 
2 that pleaſe, and thoughts that melt; 

o ſtormy rage ſhe bids cdntroul, © 
And finks ſerenely on the ſoul, 

Softens Deucalion's flinty race, 
And tunes the warring world to peace. 

Thus arm'd to all that's light and vain, 

And freed from thy fantaſtic chain, 
She fills the ſphere by Heav'n aſſign d, 

And, rul'd by me, o'er-rules mankind. 

He ſpoke. The Nymph impatient ſtood, 
And, laughing, thus her ſpeech renew d: 

And pray, Sir, may I be ſo bold 
To hope your pretty tale is told; 

And next demand, without a cavil, 
What new Utopia do you travel 
Upon my word, the ſe high-flown fancies 
Shew depth of learning — n romances. 

Why, what unfaſhion'd fiuff you tell us, 
Of buckram dames, and tiptoe fellows! _ 
Go, child; and when you're grown maturer, 
You'l] ſhoot your next opiniop ſurer. 

O ſuch a pretty knack at painting 
And all for ſoſtening, and for fainting |! 
Gueſs now, who can, a ſingle feature, 
Thro' the whole piece of ts nature 
Then mark ! my looſer hand may fit 

lines, too coarſe for Love to hit. 

"Tis ſaid zhat woman, prone to changing, 

| Thro all the rognds of folly ranging, 
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| On life's uncertain ocean riding, 
No reaſon, rule, nor rudder guiding, : 

Is like the camet's wand'ring light, 

Eccentric, ominous, and bright, 

Trackleſs, and ſhifting as the wind, 

A. ſea, whoſe fathom none can find, 

A moon, ſtill changing, and revolving, | 


A riddle, paſt all human ſolving. 
A bliſs, a plague, a heav'n, a hell, 
A 


ſomething that no man can tell, 

Now learn a lecret from a friend, 
But keep your council, and attend. 

Tho' in their tempers thought ſo diſtant, 
Nor with their ſex, nor ſelves conſiſtent, 
"Tis but the diff rence of a name, 
Andev'ry woman is the ſame. 

For as the world, however vary'd, 

And through unnumber'd changes carry'd, 
Of elememial modes and forms, 

Clouds, meteors, colours, calms, and ſtorms, 
Tho' in a thouſand ſuits array'd, 

Is of one ſuhject matter made; 

So, Sir, a woman's conſtitution, 

The world's enigma, finds ſolution 

And let her form be whar you will, 

I am the ſubject eſſence ſtill. | 

With the firſt ſpark of female ſenſe, 
The ſpeck of being, I commence, 

Within the womb make freſh advances, 


| And dictate future qualms, and fancies ; 


Thence in the growing form expand, 


Wich childhood travel hand in hand, 


And give a taſte for all their joys, 


In gewgaws, rattles, pomp, and noiſe, , 


And nov, familiar, and unaw'd, « 
I ſend the flutt ring ſoul abroad. 
Prais'd for her ſhape, her air, her mien, 
The little goddeſs, and the queen, 
Takes at her infant ſhrine oblation, 
And drinks ſweet draughts of adulation. 
Now blooming, tall, ere&, and fair, 
To dreſs becomes her darling care; 
The realms of beauty then I bound, 
I ſwell the hoop's enchanted round, 
Shrink in the waiſt's deſcending ſize, 
Heav'd in the ſnowy boſom, rife, ' 
High on the floating lappet ſail, 
Or, curl'd in treſſes, kiſs the gale, 
Then to her glaſs 1 lead the fair, 
And ſhew the lovely idol there, 
Where, ſtruck as by divine emotion, 
She bows with moſt fincere devotion, 
And numbering every beauty o'er, 
In ſecret bids the world adore, 
T hen all for parking, and parading, 
Coqueiting, dancing, maſquerading ; ' 
For bale MP IOERS and crowds what paſſion} 
And churches, ſometimes—if the faſhion 5 
For woman's ſenſe of right and wrong 
Is rul'd by the almighty throng; © - 
Still turns to each meander tame, 
And ſwims, the ſtraw of ev'ry fiream, 
Her ſoul intrinſic worth rejects, ; 


Accomwpliſh'd only in defects; 
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Such excellence is her ambition, 
Folly her wiſeſt acquiſition, 

And ev'n from pity, and diſdain, 
She'll cull ſome reaſon to be vain. 

Thus, Sir, from ev'ry form, and feature, 
The wealth, and wants of female nature, 
And ev'n from vice, which you'd admire, * 
I gather fuel to my fire; 

And on the very baſe of ſhame 
Ere& my monument of fame. 

Let me another truth attempt, 

Of which your godſhip has not dreamt. 

Thoſe ſhining virtues, which you muſter, 
Whence think you they derive their luſtre ? 
From native honour and devotion ? 

O yes, a mighty likely notion ! 

Truſt me, from titled dames to ſpinners, . 

Tis I make ſaints, whoe'er makes ſinners ; 

*Tis I inſtruct them to withdraw, 

And hold preſumptuous man in awe 

For female worth, as I inſpire, 

In juſt degrees, ftill mounts the higher, 

And virtue, ſo extremely nice, 

Demands long toil, and mighty price; 

Like Sampſon's pillars, fix'd elate, 

I bear the ſex's tott'ring ſtate, 

Sap theſe, and in a moment's ſpace 

Down ſinks the fabric to its bale. 
Alike from titles, and from toys, 

I ſpring, the fount of female joys 

In ev'ry widow, wife, and miſs, 

The ole artificer of bliſs ; 

For them each tropic I explore, 

I cleave the ſand of ev'ry ſhore ; 

To them uniting Indias fail, 

Sabza breathes her fartheſt gale: 

For them the bullion I refine, - 

Dig ſenſe and virtue from the mine, 

And from the bowels of invention 

Spin out the various arts you mention. 

Nor bliſs alone my pow'rs beſtow, 

They hold the ſovereign balm of woe; 
Beyond the ſtoic's boaſted art, 

I ſooth the heavings of the heartz 

To pain give ſplendor, and relief, 
And gild the pallid tace of grief. 

Alike the palace and the plain 
Admit the glories of my reign z 
Thro' ev'ry age, in ev'ry nation, 

Taſte, talents, tempers, ſtate, and ſtation, 
Whate'er a woman ſays, I ſay; 
Whate'er a woman ſpends, I pay; 

Alike I fill, and empty bags, 

Flutter in finery, and rags, 

With light coquettes thro' folly range, 
And with the prude diſdain to change. 

And now you'd think, twixt you and I, 
That things were ripe for a reply | 
2 ſoft, and while I'm in the mood, 

indly permit me toconclude, . 
Their utmoſt mazes to unravel, 

And touch the fartheſt ſtep they travel. 
| When ev'ry pleaſure's run aground, 


And folly tir d thro' many a round, 
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The nymph, conceiving diſcontent hence, | 
May ripen to an hour's repentance, | | 
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And vapours, ſhed in pious moiſture, 
Diſmiſs her to a church, or eloyſter; 
Then on I lead her, with devotion 
Conſpicuous in her dreſs, and motion, | | 
Inſpire the heav'nly- breathing air, | 


| Roll up the lucid eye in pray'r, 


Soften the voice, and in the face 

Look melting harmony, and grace. 
Thus far extends my friendly pow'r, 

Nor quits her in her lateſt hour; 

The couch of decent pain I ſpread, 

In form recline her languid head, 

Her thoughts I methodize in death, 

And part not, with her parting breath 3 

Then do I ſet, in order bright, 

A length of funeral pomp to fight, 

The glitt'ring tapers, and attire, 

The plumes, that whiten o'er her bĩer ; 

And laſt, 2 to her eye 


Angelic fineries on high, 


To ſcene: of painted bliſs I waft her, 
And form the heav*n the hopes hereafter. 
In truth, rejoin'd love's gentle God, 

You've gone a tedious length of road, 

And ſtrange, in all the toilſome way 
No houſe of kind refreſhment lay, 
No nymph, whoſe virtues might have tempted. 

To hold her from her ſex exempted, 

For one, we'll never quarrel, man 
Take her, and keep her, if you can; | 
And pleas'd I yield to your petition, 
Since ev'ry fair, by ſuch permiſſion, | 
Will hold herſelf the one ſelected, | 
And ſo my ſyſtem ſtands protected. 

O, deaf to virtue, deaf to glory, | 
To truths divinely vouch'd in ſtory! 

The Godhead in his zeal return'd, 

And kindling at her malice burn d. 

Then ſweetly rais'd his voice, and told 

Of heav'nly nymphs, rever'd of old ; 

Hypſipyle, who ſav'd her ſire, 

And Portia's love, approv'd by fire, 

Alike Penelope was quoted, | | 

Nor laurel'd Daphne paſs d unnoted, 

Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, 

Nor fam'd Lucretia, honour's martyr,. , 

Alceſte's voluntary feel, ET 

And Catherine, ſmiling on the wheel. 

But who can hope to plant conviction 

Where cavil grows on contradiction? 

Some ſhe evades, or diſavows, => 

Demuts to all, and none allows; 

A kind of ancient thing call'd fable!!! 

And thus the Goddeſs turn'd the tables. 
Now both in argument grew high, 


| And choler. flaſh'd from either eye; 


Nor wonder each refus'd to yield 

The conqueſt of ſo fair a field, 
When happily arriv'd in vier- | 

A Goddeſs whom our grandames knew,.. .., | 

Of aſpect grave, and ſober gait, | 

Majeſtic, aweful, and ſedate, Fe | 


— 
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As heav'n's autumnal eve ſerene, 
When not a cloud o'ercalts the ſcene; 
Once Prudence call'd, a matron fam d, 
And in old Rome Cornelia nam'd. 
Quick at a venture, both agree 
To leave their ſtrife to her ecree. 
And now by each the facts were ſtated, 
In form and manner as related. 
The caſe was ſhort. They erav d opinion, 
Which held o'er females chief dominion : 
When thos the Goddeſs anſwering mild, 
Firſt ſhook her gracious head, and {mi}'d ; 
Alas, how willing to comply, 


Vet how unfit a judge am I! 


In times of golden date, tis true, 

I ſhar'd the fickle ſex with you; 

But from their preſence long precluded, 

Or held as one whoſe form intruded, 

Full fifty annual funs can tell, | 

Prudence has bid the ſex farewel, 
In this dilemma what to do, 

Or who to think of, neither knew 

For both, ſtill biaſs'd in opinion, 

And arrogant of ſole dominion, | 

Were forc'd to hold the caſe compounded, 

Or leave the quarrel where they found it. 
When in the nick, a rural fair, 

Of inexperienc'd gait and air, 

Who ne'er had croſs' d the neighb' ring lake, 

Nor ſeen the world, beyond a wake, 6 

With cambric coif, and kerchief clean, 

Tript lightly by them ofer the green. 
WS — love's hoes Child, 

And at approaching conqueſt ſmil d, 

If Vanity will once be guided, 

Our diff rence ſoon may be decided 

Behold yon wench, a fit occaſion 

To try your force of gay perſuaſion. 

Go yov, while I retire aloof, 

Go, put thoſe boafted pow'rs to proof ; 

And if your prevalence of art 

Tranſcends my yet unerring dart, 

I give the fav'rite conteſt o'er, 

And ne'er will boaſt my empire more. 
At once, ſo ſaid, and fo conſented ; 

And well our Goddeſs ſeem'd contented, 

Nor pauſing, made a moment's ſtand, 

But tript, and took the girl in hand. 
Meanwhile the Godhead, unalarm'd, 

As one to each occaſion arm'd, 

Forth from his quiver cull'd a dart, 

That erſt had wounded many a heart; 

Then bending, drew it to the head; 

The bow-ftring twang'd, the arrow fled, 

And, to her ſecret foul addreſs d, . 

Tera: sfix'd the whiteneſs of her breaft. 
But here the Dame, whoſe guardian care 

Had to a mpment watch'd the fair, 

At once her pocket mirror drew, 

And held the wonder full in view ; 

As quickly rang'd in order bright, 

A thouſand beauties ruſh to ſight, 

A. world of charms, till now unknown, 


A world reveal d to her alone; 
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Enraptur'd ſtands the love- ſick maid, 
Suſpended o'er the darling ſhade, 
Here only fixes to admire, 

And centers ev'ry fond deſire. 
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| WiLKiE. 
V E deep philoſophers, who can 
Explain that various creature, Man, 

Say, is there any point ſo nice, 
As that ot offering an advice? 
To bid your friend his errors mend, 
Is almolt certain to offend: 
Tho' you in ſofteſt terms adviſe, 
Confeſs him good; admit him wiſe z 
In vain you ſweeten the diſcourſe, 
He thinks you call him fool, or worſe, 
You paint his character, and try 
If he will own it, and apply 
Without a name reprove — warn; 
Here none are hurt, and all may learn: 
This too muſt fail; the picture ſhewn, 
No man will take it for his own, 
In moral lectures treat the caſe, 
Say this is honeſt, that is bale ; 
In converſation, none will bear it; 
And for the pulpit, few come near it, 
And is there then no other way 
A moral leſſon to convey ? 
Muſt all that ſhall attempt to teach, 
Admonith, fatirize, or preach ? 
Yes, there 1s one, an ancient art, 
By ſages found to reach the heart, 
Ere ſcience, with diſtinctions nice, 
Had fix'd what virtue is, and vice, 
Inyenting a'l the various names 
On which the moraliſt declaims: 
They wou'd by Gmple tales adviſe, 
Which took the hearer by ſurpriſe z 
Alarm'd his conſcience, unprepar'd, 
Ere pride had put it on its guard; 
And made him from himſelt receive 
The leſſons which they meant to give, 
That this device will oft prevail, 
And gain its end, when others fail, 
If any ſhall pretend to doubt, 
The tale which follows makes it out, 

There was a little ſtubborn dame, 
Whom no authority could tame; 
Reſtive, by long indulgence, grown, 
No will ſhe minded but her own : 
At trifles oft ſhe'd ſcold and fret, 
Then in a corner take a ſcat, 
And, ſourly moping all the day, 
Diſdain alike to work or play. 
Papa all ſofter arts had try d, 
And ſharper remedies apply d; 
But both were vain, for every courſe 
He took ſtill made her worſe and worſe, 
"Tis ſtrange to think how female wit 
So oft ſhould make a lucky hit. 
Wh-n man, with all his high pretence 


| To deeper judgment, ſounder * Will 
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Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue— 
Tis very ſtrange, L own, but true. 
Mamma obſerv'd the riſing lafs 
By ſtealth retiring to the glaſs, 
To practiſe litile airs, unſeen, 
In the true genius of thirteen ; 
On this a deep deſign the laid 
To tame the humour of the Maid 
Contriving, like a prudent mother, 
To make one folly cure another, 
Upon the wall, againſt the ſeat 
Which Jefly us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 
A looking-glaſs was ſtraight ſuſpended, 
That it might ſhow her how deform'd 
She look'd, and frightful, when ſhe ſtorm'd ; 
And warn her, as ſhe priz d her beauty, 
To bend her humour to her duty. 
All this the looking-glaſs atchiev'd, 
Its threats were minded and believ'd. 

The Maid, who ſpurn'd at all advice, 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice: 
So, when all other means had fail'd, 
The ſilent monitor prevail'd. 

Thus, Fable to the human- kind 
Preſents an image of the mind 
It is a mirror, where we ſpy 
At large our own deformity 
And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend, 
Which but to mention would offend, 
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DECLAR E, ye * if ye find 
Mongſt animals of ev'ry kind, 

Of each condition, fort, and ſize, 
From whales and elephants to flies, 
A creature that miſtakes his plan, , 
And errs ſo conſtantly as man. 
Each kind purſues his proper good, 
And ſeeks for pleaſure, reit, and food, 
As nature points, and never errs 
In what it chooſes and prefers ; 
Man only blunders, though poſſeſt 
Of talents far above the reſt. 

De ſeend to inſtances, and try; 
An ox will ſcarce attempt to fly, 
Or les ve his paſture in the wood, 
With fiſhes to explore the flood. 
Man only acts, of ev'ry creature, 
In oppoſition to his nature. 
The happineſs of human-kind 
Conſiſts in rectitude of mind, 
A will ſubdu'd to reaſon's ſway, 
And paſſions praftis'd to obey; 
An open and a gen'rous heart, 
Refin'd from ſelfiſhneſs and art; 
Patience which mocks at fortune's pow'r, 
And wildom never fad nor ſour ; 
In thefe conſiſt our proper blils ; 
Flſe Plato reaſons much amiſs ; 
But fooliſh mortals ſtil] purſue 
Falſe happineſs in place of true; 
Ambition ſerves us for a guide, 


Or Luſt, or Avarice, or Pride j 
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While Reaſon no aſſent can gain, 
And Revelation warns in vain. 

Hence through our lives, in every ſtage, 
From infancy itſelf to age, 

A happineſs we toil to find, 

Which (till avoids us like the wind; 
Ev'n when we think the prize our own, 
At once tis vaniſhid, loſt and gone. 
You'll aſk me why I thus rehearſe 

All Epictetus in my verſe? 

And if I fondly hope to pleaſe 

With dry refteciions, ſuch as theſe, 

So trite, ſo hackney'd, and (o ſtale ? 

I'll take the hint, and tell a tale. 
One ev'ning as a imple (wain 

His flock attended on the plain, 


| The ſhining bow he chane'd to ſpy, 


Which warns us when a ſhow'r is nigh; 

With brighteſt rays it ſeem'd' to glow, 

Its diſtance eighty yards or fo, 

This bumpkin had, it ſeems, been told 

The ftory of the cup of gold, 

| Which fame reports is to be found 

| Juſt where the Rainbow meets the ground; 

| He therefore felt a ſudden itch 

To ſeire the goblet and be rich; 

| Hoping, yet hopes are oft but vain, 

No more to toil thro' wind and rain, 

But fit indulging by the fire, 

Midſt eaſe and plenty, like a *ſquire : 

He mark'd the very ſpot of land 
On which the Rainbow ſeem*d/to ſtand, | | 
And ſtepping forwards at his leiſure, | 
Expetted to have found the treaſure. | 
But as he mov'd, the colour'd ray 
Still chang'd its place, and ſlipt away, 
As ſeeming his approach to hun: 
From walking he began to run, 

But all in vain, it ſtil withdrew 

As nimbly as he could purſue; 

At laſt thro' many a bog and lake, 
Rough craggy road, and thorny brake, 
It led the eaſy fool, til} night 
Approach'd, then vaniſh'd in his ſight, 
And left him to compute his gains, 
With nought but labour for his pain, 
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A Youth, a pupil of the town, 
-* Philoſopher and atheiſt grown, | 

Benighted once upon the road, | 

| Found out a hermit's lone abode, 

| Whoſe hoſpitality in need 

| Reliev'd the trav'ler and his ſeed, 

For both ſufficiently were tir d, 

Wel! drench'd in ditches, and bemir'd. 

Hunger the firſt attention claims; 

Upon the coals a raſher flames, 

Dry cruſts, and liquor ſomething ſale, 

Were added to make up a meal; | 

At which our trav'ler as he (at 

| - intervals began to chat. —. | 

Tis odd, quoth he, to think what ſtrains [ 

Of folly governs ſome folks brains: wi | 

at 
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What makes you chooſe this wild abode ? 

You'll ſay, tis to converſe with God; 

Alas, I fear, tis all a whim ; 

You never ſaw or ſpoke with him. 

They talk of Providence's pow'r, 

And ſay it rules us ev'ry hour; 

To me all nature feems confuſion, 

And ſuch weak fancies mere delufion. 

Say, if it rul'd and govern'd right, 

Couꝰ d there be ſuch a thing as night; 

Which, when the fun has left the ſkies, 

Puts all things in a deep diſguiſe ? 

If then a trav'ler chance to ſtray 

The leaſt ſtep from the public way, 

He's ſoon in endleſs mazes loſt, 

As I have found it to my coſt. 

Beſides, the gloom which nature wears 

Aſſiſts imaginary fears, 5 

Of ghoſts and goblins from the waves 

Of fulph'rous lakes and yawning graves; 

All ſprung from ſuperſtitious ſeed, 

Like other maxims of the creed. 

For my part, I reject the tales 

Which faith ſuggeſts when reaſon fails; 

And reaſon nothing underſtands, 

Unwarranted by eyes and hands. 

Theſe fubtile eſſences, like wind, 

Which ſome have dreamt of, and call mind, 

It ne'er admits; nor joins the lye 

Which ſays men rot, but never die. 

It holds all future things in doubt, 

And therefore wiſely leaves them out: 

Suggeſting what is worth our care, 

To take things preſent as they are, 

Our wiſeſt courſe : the reſt is folly, 

The iruit of ſpleen and melancholy. — 
Sir, quoth the Hermit, I agree 

That reaſon ſtil] our guide ſhou'd be: 

And will admit her as the teſt "- 

Of what is true, and what is beſt: 

But reaſon ſore wou'd bluſh for ſhame 

At what you mention in her name; 

Her dictates are ſublime and holy; 

Impiety's the child of folly : | 

Reaſon with meafur'd ſteps and flow 

To things above from things below 

Aſcends, and guides us thro' ber ſphere 

With caution, vigilance, and care. 

Faith in the utmoſt frontier ſtands, 

And reaſon puts us in her hands, 

But mot till her commiſſion giv'n 

Is found authentic, and from heav*n. 

Tis ftrange that man, a reas' ning creature, 

Shon'd miſs a God in viewing nature: 

Whoſe high perfetions are difplay'd 

In ev'ry thing his hands have made: 

Ev'n when we think their traces loſt, 

When found again, we ſee them moſt. 

The night itſelf, which you would blame 

As ſomething-wrong in nature's frame, 

Is but a curtain to inveſt ha 

Her weary children, when at reſt : 

Like that which mothers draw to keep 


Ane ſight off from a child aſteep. 
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| Beſide, the fear which darkneſs breeds 
(At leaft augments) in vulgar heads, 
Are far from uſele!s, when the mind 

Is narrow, and to earth confin'd ; 

T: * make the worldling think with pain 
On frauds, and oaths, and ill-got gain; 
Force from the ruffian's hand the knife 
Juſt rais'd againſt his neighbour's life; 
And in defence of virtue's caufe ' 
Aſſiſt each ſanQtion of the laws. 

But ſouls ſerene, where wiſdom dwells, 
And ſuperſtitious dread expels, 

The ſilent majelty of night 

Excites to take a nobler flight; 
With faints and angels to explore 

The wonders of creating pow'r; 

And lifts on contemplation's wings 
Abore the ſphere of mortal things : 
Walk forth, and tread thoſe dewy plains 
Where night in awful flence reigns 


The ſky's ſerene, the air is ſtill, 


The woods ſtand liſt'ning on each hill, 

To catch the ſounds that fink and ſwell, 
Wide-floating from the ev'ning bell, 

While foxes how] and beetles hum, 

Sounds which make ſilence till more dumb: 
And try if folly, raſh and rude, 


Dare on the ſacred hour intrude. 


Then turn your eyes to heav'n's broad frame, 
Attempt to quote thoſe lights by name, 
Which ſhine ſo thick and ſpread ſo far; 
Conceive a ſun in every ſtar, a 

Round which unnumber'd planets roll, 


While comets ſhoot athwart the whole. 


From ſyſtem til] ro ſyſtem ranging, 
Their various benefits exchanging, 
And ſhaking from their flaming hair 
The things moſt needed every where, 
Explore this glorious ſcene, and ſay 
That night diſcovers leſs than day 
That tis quite uſeleſs, and a ſign 

That chance diſpoſes, not deſign : 
Whoe'er maintains it, III pronounce. 
Him either mad, or elſe a dunce. 

For reaſon, tho' tis far from ſtrong, 
Will ſoon find out that nothing's wrong, 
From ſigns and evidences clear, 

Ot wiſe contrivance every where. 

The Hermit ended, and the youth 
Became a convert to the truth ; 

At leaſt he yielded, and confeſt 

T hat all was order'd for the beſt. 


— ——̃ — —— 
6128. The Youth and the Philoſopher. 
| W. WHITEHEAD, 


A Grecian youth, of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philoſophic care 


Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 


By precept and example too, 


"Would often boalt his matchleſs ſkill, 


To curb the ſteed, and guide the wheel; 
And as he paſs'd the gazing thr 
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The idiot wonder they expreſs d 

Was praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt, 
At length, quite vain, he needs would ſhew 

His maſter what his art could do; 

And bade his flaves the chariot lead 

To Academus' ſacred ſhade. 

The trembling grove conſeſs d its fright, 

The wood-nymphs ſtarted at the ſight; 

The Mules drop the learned lyre, 

And to their inmoſt ſhades retire. 

Howe'er the youth, with forward air, 

Bows to the ſage, and mounts the car, 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ſpring, 

The chariot marks the rolling ring, 

And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 

And ſhouts, purſue him as he flies, 
Triumphant to the goal return'd, 

With nobler thirſt his boſom burn'd ; 

And now along th' indented plain 

The ſelf-ſame track he marks again, 

Purſues with care the nice deſign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement ſeiz d the circling crowd; 

The youths with emulation glow'd; 

Ev'n bearded ſages hail'd the boy, 

And all but Plato gaz d with joy. 

For he, deep-judging ſage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field: 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, fluſh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

Alas! unhappy youth, he cry'd, 

Expect no praiſe from me (and ſigh'd). 

With indignation I ſurvey . 

Such (kill and judgment thrown away, 

The time profuſely ſquander'd there, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at leſs expence, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's tate 

To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 


&$ 129. The Bee, the Ant, and the Sparrow. 
Addreſs'd to Phebe and Kitty C, at Boarding 
N $0 School. | | 
MY dears, tis ſaid in days of old, 
That beaſts could talk, and birds could ſcold. 
But now it ſeems the human race 
Alone engroſs the ſpeaker's place. 
Yet lately, if report be true, 
(And much the tale relates to you) 
There met a Sparrow, Ant, and Bee, 
Which reaſon'd and convers'd as we, 
Who reads my page will doubtleſs grant. 
That Phe's the wiſe induſtrious Ant; 
And all with half an eye may ſee 
That Kitty is the buſy Bee, 
Here then are two—but where's the third? 
Go ſearch your ſchool, you'll find the bird, 
Your ſchool! I aſk your pardon, Fair, 
I'm ſure you'll find no ſparrow there. 
Now to my tale—One ſummer's morn - 
A Bee rang'd o'er the verdant lawn 
Studious to huſband every hour, 
And make the moſt of every flow's. 
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Nimble from ſtalk to ſtalk ſhe flies, 
And loads with yellow wax her thighs; 
With which the artiſt builds her comb, 
And keeps all tight and warm at home 
Or from the cow{llip's golden bells 
Sucks honey to enrich her cells ; 

Or every tempting roſe purſues, 

Or ſips the lily's fragrant dews 

Yet never robs the ſhining bloom 

Or of its beauty or perfume, 

Thus ſhe diſcharg'd in every 

The various duties of the day. 

It chanc'd a frugal Ant was near, - 
Whoſe brow was wrinkled o'er by care; 
A great œconomiſt was ſhe, 

Nor leſs laborious than the Bee; 

By penſive parents often _” / 

What ills ariſe from want of thought; 

That poverty on ſloth depends, 

On poverty the loſs of friends, 

Hence every day the Ant is found 

With anxious 7 op to tread the ground; 
With curious ſearch to trace the grain, 

And drag the heavy load with pain. 

The active Bee with pleaſure ſaw 
The Ant fulkl her parents law. 


{ Ah! ſiſter-labourer, ſays ſhe, 


How very fortunate are we! 
Who, taught in infancy to know - 
The eomforts which from labour flow, 
Are independent of the great, 
Nor know the wants of pride and ſtate. 
Why is our food ſo very ſweet? 
Becauſe we earn, before we eat. 
Why are our wants ſo very few? 
Becauſe we nature's calls purſue. 
Whence our complacency of mind ? 
Becauſe we act our parts aſſign'd. 
Have we inceſſant taſks to do? 
Is not all nature buſy too? 
Doth not the ſun, with conſtant pace, 
Perſiſt to run his annual race? 
Do not the ſtars, which ſhine ſo bright, 
Renew their courſes every night? 
Doth not'the ox obedient bow 
His patient neck, and draw the plough ? 
Or when did e*er the generous ſteed 
Withhold his labour or his Tpeed ? 
If you all nature's ſyſtem ſcan, 
The only idle thing is man. 

A. wanton Sparrow long'd to hear 
The ir ſage diſeourſe, and ſtraight die near. 
The bird was talkative and loud, 
And very pert, and ver ud ; 
As worthleſs and as a. 
Perhaps, as ever wore a wing. 
She found, as on a ſpray ſhe ſat, 
The little friends were deep in chat; 
That virtue was their favourite theme, 
And tail and probity their ſcheme : 
Such talk was hateful to her breaſt, 
She thought them arrant prudes at beſt, 
When to diſplay her naughty mind, 
Hunger with cruelty combin d, 

She 
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She view'd the Ant with ſavage eyes, 
And hopt and hopt to ſnatch her prize, 
The Bee, who watch'd her opening bill, 
And gueſs d her fell deſign to kill; 
Aſk'd her from what her anger role, 
And why ſhe treated Ants as foes ? 
The Sparrow her reply began, 
And thus the converſation ran : 
Whenever I'm difpos'd to dine, 


I think the whole creation mine; 


That I'm a bird of high degree, 
And every inſe& made for me. 
Hence oft I ſearch the emmet - brood, 
For emmets are delicious food: 
And oft, in wantonneſs and play, 
I flay ten thouſand in a day. 
For truth it is, without diſguiſe, 
That I love miſchief as my eyes. 

Oh! fie, the honeſt Bee reply d, 
I fear you make baſe man your guide; 
Of every creature ſure the worſt, 
Though in creation's ſcale the firit! 
Ungrateful man |! tis ſtrange he thrives, 
Who burns the Bees to rob their hives ! 
I hate his vile adminiftration, 
And ſo do all the emmet-nation. 
What fatal foes to birds are men, 
Quite to the Eagle from the Wren ! 
O! do not men's example take, 
Who miſchief do for miſchief 's ſake ; 
But ſpare the Ant——her worth demands 
Eficem and friendſhip at your hands. 
A mind with every virtue bleſt, 

Muſt raiſe compaſſion in your breaſt, 
Virtue ! rejoin'd the ſneering bird, 
Where did you learn that gothic word ? 

Since I was hatch'd, I never heard 
That virtue was at all rever'd. 

But ſay it was the ancients” claim, 
Yet moderns diſavow the name ; 
Unleſs, my dear, you read romances, 


I cannot reconcile your fancies. 


Virtue in fairy tales is ſeen 

To play the goddeis or the queen; 

But . a queen without bow pow'r ? 
Or beauty, child, without a dow'r ? 
Yet this is all that virtue brags, 

Act beſt *tis only worth in rags. 

Such whims my very heart derides, 
Indeed you make me burſt my ſides. 
Truſt me, Miſs Bee——to ſpeak the truth, 
I've copied men from earlieſt youth; 
The ſame our taſte, the ſame our ſchool, 
Paſſion and appetite our rule. 

And call me bird, or call me ſinner, 

III ne'er forego my ſport or dinner. 

A prowling cat the miſcreant ſpies, 
And wide expands her amber eyes : 
Near and more near Grimalkin draws, 
She wags her tail, protends her paws: 
Then ſpringing on her thoughtleſs prey, 
She hore the vicious bird away. 

Thus, in her cruelty and pride, 
The wicked wanton Sparrow dy d. 
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8 130. The Bears and Bees, Mrxxicx. 


As two young Bears in wanton mood, 
Forth iſſuing from a neighbouring wood, 

Came where th' induftrious Bees had ſtor'd 
In artful cells their luſcious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they ſeiz'd with eager haſte 
Luxurious on the rich repaſt. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew, 
The beaſts, unab'e to ſuſtain 
Th' unequal combat, quit the plain 
Haif-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native ſhelter they regain ; 
There fit, and now, dilcreeter grown, 
Too late their raſnneſs they bemoan; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleaſure's ever bought with pain, 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are plac'd betore our longing eyes, 
With greedy baſte we ſnatch our fill, 
And iwallow down the latent ill; 
But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancy'd pleaſure flies. 
It flies, but oh! too late we find 
It leaves a real ſting behind. 

—  —  —— —— ——ͤ 


$ 131, The Cameleon. MERRICK, . 


OFT has it been my lot to mark 
— A proud, conceited, talking ſpark, 
With eyes, that hardly ſcrv'd at moſt 
To guard their maſter gainſt a poſt ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To ſee whatever could be ſern : | 
Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop, 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 
© I've ſeen—and ſure I ought to know. 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 
And acquieſce in his deciſion. 

Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 


And on their way in friendly chat 


Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 

Diſcours'd a while, mongſt other matter, 

Of the Cameleon's form and nature. 

« A ſtranger animal,” cries one, 

Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun ; 

& A lizard's body, lean and long, 

« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 

% Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd ; 

And what a length of tail behind! 

%% How flow its pace ! and then its hue 

«© W ho ever ſaw fo ſine a blue? 
Hold there, the other quick replies, 

4 'Tis green. I ſaw it with theſe eyes, 


*“ As late with open mouth it lay, 


« And warm' d it in the funny ray g 
« S$tretch'd at its caſe the beaſt I view'd, 
« And (aw it eat the air for food. 
« T've ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 
« And muſt again athrm it blue. 41 
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« At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
« Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 

„% "Tis green, tis green, Sir, I afſure ye''— 
Green! cries the other in a fury 
« Why, Sir, d'ye think I've loſt my eyes?“ 
 « 'Twereno great loſs,” the friend replies, 
4% For, if they always ſerve you thus, 


% You'll find 'em but of little uſe.” 


So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows : 
When luckily came by a third 
To him the queſtion they referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'em, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

«« Sirs,” cries the umpire, ©* ceaſe your pother, 
« The creature's neither one nor t' other. 
«© I caught the animal laſt night, 
« Andview'dit o'er by candle-light : 
« I mark'd it well—'twas black as jet— 
% You ſtare—but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 
&« And can produce it.” * Pray, Sir, do: 
« I'll lay my life, the thing is blue. 

« And L be ſworn, that when you've ſeen 
«© The reptile, you'll pronounce him green. 
66 Well then: at once, to eaſe the doubt, 

« Replies the man, I'll turn him out: 

«© And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 

6 If you don't find him black, I'll eat him.” 
He ſaid; then full before their fight 

Prodnc'd the beaſt, and lo! 'twas white, 

Both Rar'd, the man look'd wond'rous-wile— 

4% My children, the Cameleon cries, 

(Then firſt the creature found a tongue) 

« You all are right, and all are wrong: 

«« When next you talk of what you view, 

« Think others ſee, as well as you: 

« Nor wonder, if you find that none 

6 Preters your eye-ſfight to his own.” 


& 132. The Monktes. 4 Tale, MERRICK. 
X/ HOE'ER, with curious eye, has rang'd 
Through Ovid's tales, has feen 


How Jove, incens'd, to Monkies chang'd 
A tribe of worthleſs men. 


Repentant ſoon th* offending race 
Intreat the injur'd pow'r, 

To give them back the human face, 
Andreaſon's aid reſtore. 

Jove, ſooth'd at „ his ear inclin'd, 
And granted half their prayer 

But t'other half he bade the wind 
Diſperſe in empty air. 

Scarce had the thund”rer giv*n the nod 
That ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 

With havghtier air the creatures ſtrode, 
And ftretch'd their dwindled fize, 


The hair in curls luxuriant now 
Around their temples ſpread ; 
The tail, that whilom hung below, 


Now dangled from the head. 
The head remains -unchang'd within, 
Nor alter'd much the face; 5 


— 


-| Gives thee to make thy nei 
Is this too little for the boundleſs heart?{thine, _ 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 
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It ſtill retains its native grin, F ON 
And all its old grimace. | 
Thus half transform'd and half the ſame, 
Jove bade them take their place, 
(Reftoring them their ancient claim) 

Among the human race. 


| Man with contempt the brute ſurvey'd, 
Nor would a name beſtow ; "th 


But woman lik 'd the motley breed, 
And call'd the thing a beau. 


| ——d 


$ 133. Happineſs to be found in Virtue alone. 


Por. 
KNOW then this truth (enough for Man to 
© Virtue alone is Happineſs below. ¶ know 
The = point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 
And if it Joſe, attended with no pain: 
Without ſatiety, tho' e' er ſo bleſs'd, 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diftreſs'd : 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Let: pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
Good, from each object, from each place ac- 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; [ quir d, 
Never elated while one man's oppreſs*'d; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs d; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 
See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
' know: 5 
Vet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miis; the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro* Nature, up to Nature's God; 
Purſues that Chain which links th' immenſe 
deſign, 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no being any bliſs can know, 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below; 
Learns from this union of the riſing whole, 
The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul; 
Andknows where Faith, Law, Morals all began, 
All end in Love of God, and Love of Man. 
For him alone Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſill, and opens on his foul ; 
'Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 
He fees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
Hope of known bliſs, and faith in bliſs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 
Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is her preſent ; ſhe connects in this 
His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Bliſs ; 
At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, 
And tirongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 
Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine) 


bour's bleſſing 


Graſp 
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Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, Life, and 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: [Senſc, 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er de Sree, | 
And height of Bliſs, but height of Charity. 
God loves from Whole to Parts: but human 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. [ ſoul 
Self- love hut ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake; 


The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 


Another fil}, and ſtill another ſpreads : 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the 

Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; [mind 

wg = wang around, with boundleſs bounty 
eſt, 


And Heavn beholds its image in his breaſt. 


& 134. On the Eternity of the Supreme Being. 
| ' SMART. 

HA, wond'rous Being, who in power 
ſupreme ps 

Exifts from everlaſting, whoſe great name 

Deep in the human heart, and every atom 

The Air, the Earth, or azure Main contains, 


In undecypher'd characters is wrote— 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE !—O what can words, 
The weak interpreters of mortal thoughts, 

Or what can thoughts(tho'wild of wing they rove 
Throꝰ the vaſt concave of th ætherial round)? 
If to the Heaven of Heavens they wing their way 
Adventurous, like the birds of night they're loſt, 
And delug'd in the flood of dazziing day.— 

May then the youthful, uninſpired Bard 
Preſume to hymn th Eternal; may be ſoar 
Where Seraph 3nd where Cherubin on high 
Reſound th* unceaſing plaudits, and with them 
Io the grand chorus mix his feeble voice ? 

He may—if Thou, who from the witleſs babe 
Ordainefſt honour, glory, ſtrength, and praiſe, 
Uplift th* unpinion'd Muſe, and deign'ſt t'aſſiſt, 
Great Poet of the Univerſe, his ſong. 

Before this earthly Planet wound her courſe 
Round Light's perennial fountain ; before Light 
Herſelf gan ſhine, and at th' inſpiring word 
Shot to exiſtence in a blaze of day; 

Before © the Morning-Stars together ſang,” 
And hail'd Thee architect of countleſs worlds; 
Thou art—all-glorious, all-beneficent, 

All Wiſdom and Omnipotence thou art. 

But is the æra of Creation fix'd retard 
At when theſe worlds began? Could aught 
Goodneſe, that knows no bounds, from bleſſing 
Or keep th immenſe Artificer in ſloth? [ever, 
Avaunt the duſt-· directed crawling thought, 
That Puiſſance immealſurably vaſt, 

And Bounty inconceivable, could reſt 
Content, exhauſted with one week of action 
No—1n th' exertion of thy righteous power, 
Ten thouſand times more active than the Sun, 
Thou reign'd,and with a mighty hand compos'd 


Syſtems innumerable, matchleſs all, 


All ſtampt with thine uncounterfeited ſeal. 
But yet (if ſtill to more ſtupendous heights 
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The Muſeunblam'd heraching ſenſe may ſtrain) 


Perhaps wraptup in contemplation deep, 
The beſt of Beings on the nobleſt theme 
Might ruminate at leiſure, Scope immenſe 
Th' eternal Power and Godhead to explore, 
And with itſelf th* omniicient mind replete. 
This were enough to fill the boundleſs All, 
This were a Sabbath worthy the Supreme ! 
Perhaps enthron'd amidſt a choicer few, 

Of ſpirits inferior, he might greatly plan 
The two prime Pillars of the Univerſe, 
Creation and Redemption—and a while 
Pauſe—with the grand preſentiments of glory, 

Perhaps—but all's conjecture here below, 
All ignorance, and ſelf-plum'd vanity— 

O Thou, whoſe ways to wonder at's diſtruſt, 
Whom to deſcribe's preſumption (all we can 
And all we may—) be glorified, be prais d. 
A day ſhall come, when all this Earth ſhall 
periſh, 
Nor leave behind ev'n Chaos ; it ſhall come 
When all the armies of the elements 
Shall war againſt themſelves, and mutual rage, 
To make Perdition triumph ; it ſhall come 
When the capacious atmoſphere above 
Shall in ſulphureous thunders groan, and die, 
And vaniſh into void; the earth beneath 
Shall ſever to the center, and devour 
Th' enormous blaze of the deſtructive flames. 
Ye rocks, that mock the raving of the floods, 
And proudly frown upon th' impatient deep, 
Where is your grandeur now? Ye foamingwaves, 
That all along th' immenſe Atlantic roar, 
In vain ye ſwell; will a few drops ſuffice 
To quench the inextinguiſhable fire? [cedars 
Ye mountains,on whoſe cloud-crown'd tops the 
Are leſſen'd into ſhrubs, magnike piles, 
That prop the painted chambers of the heavens, 
And fix the earth continual ; Athos, where ; 
Where, Tenerif,'s thy ſtatelineſs to-day ? 
What, Etna, are thy flames to theſe ?—No more 
Than the poor glow-worm to the golden ſun, 
Nor ſhall the verdant vallies then remain 
Safe in their meek ſubmiſſion ; they the debt 
Of nature and of juſtice too muſt pay. 
Yet I muſt weep for you, ye rival fair, 
Arno and Andaluſia ; but for thee 
More largely and with $lial tears muſt weep, 
O Albion, O my country! Thou > Wh 
In vain diſſever d from the reſt, muſt jo 
The terrors of th' inevitable ruin, 
Nor thou, illuſtrious monarch of the day 
Nor thou, fair queen of night; nor you, ye ſtars, 
Tho” million leagues and million ſtill remote, 
Shall yet ſurvive that day; Ye muſt ſubmit, 
Sharere, not bright ſpectators of the ſcene, 

But tho* the earth ſhall to the centerperiſh, 
Nor leave behind ev'n Chaos ; tho? the air 
With all the elements muſt paſs away, 

Vain as an idiot's dream; tho' the huge rocks, 
That brandiſh the tall cedars on their tops, 
With humbler vales muſt to perdition yield; 
Tho' the gilt Sun, and filver-treſſed Moon 
With all her bright retinue, muſt be loſt ; 


Vet Thou, Great Father of the world; ſurviv'ſt 


Eternal, 


Boox I. 
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Eternal, as thou wert: Yer ſtill ſurvives 

The ſoul of man immortal, perfect now, 

And candidate for unexpiring joys. hear; 
He comes! He comes l the awful trump 


The flaming ſword's intolerable blaze 


I ſee | He comes! th* Archangel from above. 
« Ariſe, ye tenants of the ſilent grave, 
« Awake incorruptible, and ariſe ; 
« From eaſt to weſt, from the AntarQic pole 
« To regions Hyperborean, all ze ſons, 
« Yeſons of Adam, and ye heirs of Heay'n— 
« Ariſe, ye tenants of the ſilent grave, 
ce Awake incorruptible, and ariſe.” | 
*Tis then, nor ſooner, that the reſtleſs mind 
Shall find itſelf at home ; and like the ark, 
Fix'd on the mountain-top, ſhall look aloft 
O'er the vague paſlage rigs life; 
And, winds and waves, and rocks and tempeſts 
Enjoy the everlaſting calm of Heaven: [paſt, 
Tis then, nor ſooner, that the deathleſs foul 
Shall juſtly know its nature and its riſe : 
*Tis then the human tongue new-tun'd ſhall 
Praiſes more worthy the Eternal ear. {give 
Yet what we can, we ought ;—and therefore 
Purge Thou my heart, Omnipotent and Good! 
1 Thou my heart with hy ſſop, leſt like Cain 
offer fruitleſs ſacrifice, and with gifts 
Offend and not propitiate the Ador'd. 
Tho Gratitude were bleſt with all the 
Her burſting heart could long for, tho the ſwift, 
The fiery-wing'd Imagination ſoar'd 
Beyond Ambition's wiſh—yct all were vain 
To ſpeak Him as he is, who is ineffable. 
Yet Kill let Reaſon thro! the eye of Faith 
View Him with fearful love; let Truth pronounce, 
And Adoration on her bended knee 
With heaven- directed hands confeſs His reign. 
ad let the angelic, archangelic band, 
ith all the hoſts of Heaven, cherubic forms, 
And forms ſeraphic, with their filver trumps 
And golden lyres attend: For Thou art holy, 
« For Thou art One, th Eternal, who alone 
1 Exerts all goodneſs, and tranſcends all praiſe!” 


— — — — 

§ 133. Ox the Immenſity of the Supreme Being. 
; " SMART, 
ONCE more ] dare to rouſe the ſounding ſtring, 

The Poet of my God— Awake, my glory, 
Awake, my lute and yſelf ſhall wake, 
Soon as the ſtately night-exploding bird 
In lively lay ſings welcome to the dawn. 

Liſt ye ! how Nature with ten thouſand tongues 
Begins the grand thankſgiving, Hail, all hail, 
Ye tenants of the foreſt and the field ! 

My fellow- ſubjects of th' Eternal King, 
I — join your matins, and with you 
Confeſs his preſence, and report his praiſe. 

O Thou, who or the lambkin, or = dove, 
When offer'd by the lowly, meek, and poor, 
Prefer'ſt to * whole hecatomb, accept 
This mean Eſſay, nor from thy treaſure - houſe 
Of glory immenſe the Orphan s mite exclude. 

.What tho the Almighty's regal throne be rais d 
High o'er yon azure Heaven's exalted dome, 
mortal eye unkenn'd-where Eaſt, nor Weſt, 
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Albeit He there with angels and with ſaintsſ blow 
Hold conference, and to his radiant hoſt 

Ev'n face to face ſtand viſibly confeſt; 
Yet know, that nor in preſence or in 
Shines He leſs perfect 


* 


; tis man's dimeys 


That makes th obſcurity. He is the ſame, 


Alike in all his univerſe the ſame. 

Whether the mind along the ſpangled ky 
Meaſures her pathleſs walk, ſtudious to view 
The works of raſter fabric, where the planets 
Weave their harmonious rounds, their march di- 
Still faithful, (till inconſtant to the ſun; Crecting 
Or where the comet, thro' ſpace infinite 
(Tho' whirling worlds oppoſe in globes of fire) 
Darts, like a javelin, to his diſtant goal; [vens, 
Or where in Heaven above, the Heaven of Hea- 
Burn brighter ſuns, and goodher planets roll 
With ſatellites more glorious I hou art there. 

Or whether on the occan's boiſterous back 
Thou ride triumphant, and with outſtretch'd arm 
Curb the wild winds and diſcipline the billows, 
The ſuppliant ſailor finds Thee there, his chief, 
His only help When Thou rebuk ſt the ſtorm-« 
It ceaſes— and the veſſel gently glides 
Along the glaſſy level ot the calm. 

O! could I ſearch the boſom of the ſea, 
Down the great depth deſcending; there thyworks 
Would alto ſpeak thy reſidence; and there 
Would I, thy ſervant, like the ſtill profound, 
Aſtoniſh'd into ſilence muſe thy praiſe ! 


{ Behold ! behold ! the unplanted garden round 


Of vegetable coral, ſea-flowers gay, [tom 
And ſhrubs of amber from the pearl-pav'd bot - 
Riſe richly varied, where the finny race 

In blithe ſecurity their ls play: 

While high above their heads Leviathan, 

The terror and the glory of the main, 


His paſtime takes with tranſport, proud to ſee 


The ocean's vaſt dominion all his own. _ 
Hence thro” the genial bowels of the earth 

Eaſy may fancy paſs; till at thy mines, 

Gani or Raolco a, ſhe arrive, 

And from the adamant's imperial blaze 

Form weak ideas of her er's glory. 

Next to Pegu or Ceylon let me rove, 

Where the rich ruby (deem'd by ſages old 

Of ſovereign virtue) ſparkles ev n like Sirius, 

And bluſhes into flames. Thence will I go 

To undermine the treaſure-fertile womb 

Of the huge Pyrenean, to detect 

The agat and the deep-intrenched gem 

Of kindred jaſper—Nature in them both 

Delights to play the mimic on herſelf ; | 

And in their veins ſhe oft pourtrays the forms 

Ot leaning hulls, of trees erect, and ſtreams ') 

Now ſtealing ſoftly on, now thundering down 

In deſperate caſcade, with flowers and beaſts, 

And all the living landſkip of the vale 1 

In yain thy, pencil, Claudio or Pouſſin, 

Or thine, immortal Guido, would eſſay 

Such ſkill to.imitate—it is the hand - 

| Of God himſelſ. for God himſelf isthere.{vance 
Hence with the aſcending ſprings let me ad- 

Thro' beds. of. magnets, minerals, and ſpar, 


— 


Up to the mountain's ſummit, there t indulge 
1 1 Thb. 


| 
| 


: 
_ 
. 
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'Th' ambition of the comprehenſive eye, 
That dares to call th' horizon all 1 own. 
Behold the foreſt, and the expanſive verdure 
Of yonder level lawn, whoſe ſmooth-ſhorn ſod 
No object interrupts, unlefs the oak | 
His lordly head uprears, and branching arms 
Extends—Behold in regal ſolitude, 

And ral magnificence, he ſtands 


So ſimple! and fo great! the under-wood 


Of meaner rank an awful diſtance keep. 

Yet Thou art there, yet God himſelf is there 

Ev'n on the buſh (tho not as when to Moles 

He ſhone in burning majeſty reveal'd). 

Nathleſs conſpicuous in the linnet's throat 

Is his unbounded goodneſs —Thee her Maker, 

Thee her Preſerver chaunts ſhe in her ſong ; 

While all the emulative vocal tribe 

The grateful leſſon learn—no other voice 

Is heard, no other ſound—for, in attention 

Buried, ev'n babbling Echo holds her peace. 
Now from the plains, where th'unbounded pro- 

Gives liberty her utmoſt ſcope to range, [Hef 

Turn we to yon enclofures, where appears 

er'd Variety in all her forms, 

Which the vague mind attract, and ftill ſuſpend 

With ſweet perplexity. What are yon towers, 

The work of labouring man and clumſy art, 

Seen —_ ring-dove's neſt ?=On that tall 

beec 

Her penſile houſe the feather d artiſt builds— 

Ihe rocking winds moleſt her not; for ſee, 

With ſuch due poize thewond”rous fabric's hung, 

That, like the compaſs m the bark, it keeps 


True to itſelf, and ſtedfaſt ev'n in ſtorms. 


Thou idiot, that aſſerts there is no God, 

View, and be dumb for ever— 

Go bid Vitruvius or Palladio build 

The bee his manſion, or the ant her cave 

Go call Correggio, or let Titian come ¶ cherry 

To paint the hawthorn's bloom, or teach the 

To bluſh with juſt vermilion—Hence away 

Hence, ye prophane! for God himſelf is here. 

Vain were th attempt, and impious, to trace 

Thro' all his works th' Artificer Divine 

And tho* nor ſhining ſun, nor twinkling ſtar 

Bedeck'd the crimſon curtains of the ſky ; 

Tho' neither vegetable, beaſt, nor bird 

2 extant on the ſurface — this ball, 
urking gem beneath; tho' the great ſea 
in profound ſtagnation, and 2 

Had left no thunder to nce its maker; 

Vet man at home, within himſelf, might find 


The Deity immenſe, and in that frame, 
So f _—_ wonderfully made, 
See and his providence and power— 


4 ſee, and I adore———O God moit bounteous ! 
O infinite of Goodneſs and of Glory! ¶ Thee; 
The knee, that thou haſt ſhap'd, ſhall bend to 


The tongue, which thou haſt tun'd, ſhall chaun 


thy praiſe; - 
ie own image, the immortal ſoul, 
Shall confecrate herſelf to Thee for ever. 


— — — — — . 
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Ariſe, and blow thy everlaſting trump! 

All glory to the Omniſcient, and praiſe, 

And power, and domination in the height! 
And thou, cherubic Gratitude, whoſe voice 
To pious ears ſounds ſilverly fo ſweet, | 
Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy gifts, 
And with thy choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 
Thou too, my heart, whom He, and He alone 
Who all things knows, can know, with love re- 
Regenerate, and pure, pour all thyſelf [ piete, 
A living ſacrifice before his throne! 

And may th' eternal, high myſterious tree, 
That in the center of the arched Heavens { branch 


Bears the rich fruit of knowledge, with ſome. 


— to my humble reach, and bleſs my toil! 

ien in my mother's womb conceal'd I lay, 

A ſenſeleſs embryo, then my ſoul thou knew'lt, 

Knew'ſt all her future workings, every thought, 

And every faint idea yet unform'd. 

When up the imperceptible aſcent 

Of growing years, led by thy hand, I roſe, 

Perception's gradual light, that ever dawns 

Inſenſibly to day, thou didſt vouchſafe, 

And taught me by that reaſon thou inſpir dſt, 

That what of knowledge in my mind was low, 

Imperfect, incorrect—in Thee is wond'rous, 

Uncircumſcrib'd, unſearchably profound, 

And eſtimable ſolely by itſelf. [brutes, 
What 1s that fecret power, that 2 the 

r 


Which Ignorance calls inftin& ? "Tis from Thee, 


It is the operation of thine hands 

Immediate, inſtantaneous ; tis thy wiſdom, 
That glorious ſhines tranſparent thro thy works. 
Who taught the pye, or who forewarn'd the jay 
To ſhun the deadly nightſhade? Tho” the cherry 
Boaſts not a gloſſier hue, nor does the plum 
Lure with more ſeeming ſweets the amorous eye, 
Yet will not the ſagacious birds, decoy*d 

By fair appearance, touch the noxious fruit. 
They know to taſte is fatal, whence alarm'd ' 
Switt on the winnowing winds they work their 
Go to, proud reas ner, philoſophic Man, [way. 
Haſt thou ſuch prudence, thou ſuch knowledge? 
Full many a race has fell into the ſnare No. 
Of meretricious looks, of pleaſing ſurface; 
And oft in deſart ifles the famiſh'd pilgrim, 
By forms of fruit, and luſcious taſte beguil'd, 
Like his forefather Adam, eats and dies. 

For why? his wiſdom on the leaden feet 


Of flow Experience, dully tedious, creeps, 


And comes, like vengeance, after long delay, 
The venerable ſage, that nightly trims 

The learned lamp, tinveſtigate the powers 

Of plants medicinal, the earth, the air, 

And the dark regions of the foſſil world, 


Grows old in fol — — he ne er ſhall find 


Studious in vain ! till haply, at the laſt 
He ſpies a miſt, then ſhapes it into mountains, 
And baſeleſs fabrics from conjecture builds: 
While the domeſtic animal, that guards | 
At midnight hours his threſhold, if oppreſs'd 
By ſudden ſickneſs, at his maſter's feet 

Begs not that aid his ſervices might claim, 
But is his own phylician, knows the caſe, 

And from th' emetic herbage works his cuxe, 
Hark ! from afar the feather d matron * ſereams, 
And all her brood alarms ! The docile crew. + 


* The Hen Tukev, Accept 
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Accept the ſignal one and all, expert 

In th' art of Nature and unlearn'd deceit : 

Along the ſod, in counterteited death, 

Mute, motionleſs they lie; full well appriz d, 

That the rapacious adverſary's near. 

But who inform d her of th approaching danger? 

Who taught the cautious mother, that the hawk 

Was hatch'd her foe, and liv d by her deſtruction? 

Her own prophetic ſoul is active in her, 

And more than human providence her guard. 
When Philomela, ere the cold domain 

Of crippled Winter gins t' advance, prepares 

Her annual flight, and in ſome pow ſhade 

Takes her melodious leave, who then's her pilot? 

Who points her paſſage thro' the pathleſs void 

To realms from us remote, to us unknown ? 

Her ſcience is the ſcience of her God. 

Not the m ic index to the North 

E'er aſcertains her courſe, nor buoy, nor beacon: 

She, Heaven-tanght voyager, that fails in air, - 

Courts nor coy Weſt nor Eat, but inſtant knows 

What Newtcn + or not ſought, or ſought in vain. 
Illuſtrious name! irrefragable proof 

Of man's vaſt genius, and the ſoaring ſoul ! 

Yet what wert thou to Him, who knew his works 

Before creation form'sd them, long before 

He meatur'd in the hollow of his hand 

Th' exulting Ocean, and the higheſt Heavens 

He comprehended with a ſpan, and weigh'd 

The mighty mountains in his golden ſcales ; 

Who ſhone ſupreme, who was himſelf the light, 

Ere yet refraction learn'd her {kill to paint, 

And bend athwart the clouds her beauteous bow. 
When Knowledge at her father's dread com- 

Reſign d to Iſrael's king her golden key, [mand 

O] to have join'd the 2 auditors 

In wonder and delight, that whilom heard 

7 Solomon deſcanting on the brutes, | 
how ſublimely glorious to apply . 

To God's own honour, and good-will to man, 

That wiſdom he alone of men poſſeſs d 

In plenitude ſo rich, and ſcope fo rare. 

How did he rouſe the pamper'd ſilken ſons 

Of bloated Eaſe, by placing to their view 

The ſage induſtrious Ant, the wiſeſt inſect, 

And beit ceconomitt of all the field 

Tho'ꝰ ſhe preſumes not by the ſolar orb 

To meaſure times and ſeaſons, nor conſults 

Chaldean calculations, for a guide ; 

Yet, conſcious that December's on the march, 

Pointing with icy hand to Want and Woe, 

She waits his dire approach, and undiſmay'd 

Receives him as a welcome gueſt, prepar'd 

Againſt the churliſh Winter's fierceſt blow). 

For when as yet the favourable Sun 

Gives to the genial earth th' enlivening ray, 

Not the poor ſuffering ſlave, that hourly toils 

To rive the groaning earth for ill-ſought gold, 

Endures ſuch trouble, ſuch fatigue, as ſhe z 

While all her ſubterraneous avenues, {meet 

And ſtorm- proof cells, with management molt 

And unexampled houſewifery ſhe forms: 

Then to the Feld ſhe hies, and on her back, 

Burden immenſe! ſhe bears the cumbrous corn. 


* And with thy 
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And many a grievous groan ſubdued, at length 
ie hu Nil ſhe hardly heaves it home: 
Nor reſts the here her providence, but nips 
With ſubtle tooth the grain, leſt from her garner 
In miſchievous fertility it ſteal, 
And back to day-light vegetate its way. 
Go to the Ant, thou ſluggard, learn to live, 
And by her wary ways reform thine own. + 
But if thy deaden'd ſenſe, and liſtleſs thought, 
More glaring evidence demand; behold, 
Where yon pellucid populous hive preſents 
A yet uncopied model to the world ! 
There Machiavel in the reflecting glaſs _ 
May read himſelf a fool. The chemiſt there 
May with aſtoniſhment invidious view 
His toils out-done by each plebeian bee, 
Who, at the royal mandate, on the wing 
From various herbs, and from diſcordant flowers, 
A perfect harmony of ſweets compounds. 
Avaunt, Conceit, Ambition, take thy flight 
Back to the Prince of vanity and air! 
Ol *tis athought of energy moſt piercing ; [force 
Form'd to make Pride grow humble; form'd to 
Its weight on the reluctant mind, and give her 
A true but irkſome image of herſelf. : 
Woeful viciſſitude ! when man, fall'n man, [ſelf 
Who firſt from Heaven, from gracious God him 
Learn'd knowledge of the brutes, muſt know, 
by brutes a 
Inſtructed and reproach d, the ſcale of being; 
By ſlow degrees from lowly ſteps aſcend, 
And trace Omniſcience upwards to its ſpring! 
Yet murmur not, but praiſe—for tho' we ſtand 
Of many a godlike privilege amerc'd 
By Adam's dire tranſgreſſion; tho* no more 
Is Paradiſe our home, but o'er the 2 
Hang in terrific pomp the burning blade; - 
Still with ten thouſand beauties blooms the earth 
With pleafures populous, and with riches 
crown'd. f 
Still is there ſcope for wonder and for love 
Ev'n to their laſt exertion—ſhowers of bleſſings 
Far more than human virtue can deſerve, 
Or hope expect, or gratitude return. 
Then, O ye people, O ye ſons of men, 
Whatever be the colour of your lives, 
Whatever portion of itſelf his Wiſdom | 
Shall deign t' allow, ſtill patiently abide,[chaunt 
And praiſe him more and more; nor ceaſe tu 
40 glory to th' Omniſcient, and praiſe, 
« And r, and domination in the height ! 
«© And thou cherubic Gratitude, whoſe voice 
« To pious ears ſounds filverly fo ſweet, [ gifts, 
« Come with thy precious incenſe, bring thy 
choiceſt ſtores the altar crown. 
TA OEQ AORA. 


$ 137. On the Power of the Supreme Being. 


SMART. 
te TPTREMBLE, thou Earth!” th* anointed 
poet ſaid, [mountains 


« At God's bright preſence, tremble, all ye. 
« And al yehillocks on the ſurface bound!” 
Then once again, ye glorious thunders, rell! 


Then many a weary ſtep, and many a ſtrain, The Muſe with tranſport heatꝭ ye; once agi 
| | + The Longitude, 3 | 
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Convulſe the ſolid continent! and ſhake, 
Grand muſic of Omnipotence, the iſles ! 
*Tis thy terrific voice, thou God of power, 
*Tis thy terrific voice ; all nature hears it 
Awaken'd and alarm'd; ſhe feels its force; 
In every ſpring the feels it, every wheel, 
And every movement of her vaſt machine. 
Behold ! quakes Apennine ; behold ! recoils 
thos; and all the hoary-headed Alps 
ap from their baſes at the godlike ſound. 
But what is this, celeſtial tho' the note, 
And proclamation of the reign ſupreme, - 
Compar'd with fuch as, for a mortal ear 
Too great, amaze the incorporeal worids ? 
Should Ocean to his congregated waves 
Call in each river, cataract, and lake, 
And with the watry world down an huge rock 
Fall headlong in one horrible caſcade, 
*T were but the echo of the parting breeze, 
When zephyr faints upon the lily's breatt, 
*T were but the ceaſing of ſome inſtrument, 
When the laſt lingering undulation 
Dies on the doubting ear, if nam'd with ſounds 
So mighty! fo ſtupendous ! ſo divine 
But not alone in the aerial vault 
Does He the dread theocracy maintain 
For oft, enrag'd with his inteſtine thunders, 
He harrows up the bowels of the earth, 
And ſhocks the central magnet—Cities then 
Totter on their foundations, ftately columns, 
Magnific walls, and heaven-aflaulting ſpires. 
What tho' in haughty eminence erect 
Stands the ſtrong citidel, and frowns defiance 
On adverſe hoſts, tho' many a baſtion jut 
Forth from the rampart's elevated mound, 
Vain the poor providence of human art, 
And mortal ſtrength how vain! whileunderneath 
Triumphs his mining vengeance in th* uproar 
Of ſhatter'd towers, nven rocks, and mountains, 
With clamour inconceivable uptorn, 
And hurl d adown th* abyſs. 3 pyrites 
Burſting abrupt from darknets into day, 
With din outrageous and deſtructive ire, 
Augment the hideous tumult, while it wounds 
Th' affliFive ear, and terrifies the eye, 
And rends the heart in twain. Twice have we felt, 
Within Auguſta's walls twice have we felt 
Thy threaten'd indignation ; but even Thou, 
Incens d Omnipotent, art gracious ever; 
Thy goodneſs infinite but mildly warn'd us 
With mercy-blended wrath : O ſpare us ſtill, 
Nor ſend more dire conviction! We confeſs 
That thou art He, th' Almighty : we believe. 
For at thy righteous whole ſyſtems quake, 
For at thy nod tremble ten thouſand worlds, 
Hark ! on the winged whirlwind's rapid rage, 
Which is and is not in a moment—hark !. 
On thꝰ hurricane's tempeſtuous ſ he rides 
Invincible, and oaks, and pines, and cedars, 
And foreits are no more. For, conflict dreadful ! 
The Weſt encounters Eaſt, and Notus meets 
In his career the H blaſt. 
The lordly lions ſhuddering ſeek their dens, 
Whedardthe —— — 
{ ray, is w wing, { preme 
And faints, and falls, and hes ren, the 5 


And on benighted reaſon 


Boox l. 
Stands ſtedfaſt in the center of the ſtorm. 
Where fore, ye objects terrible and great, 


| Ye thunders, earthquakes, and ye fire - fraught 


Of fell volcanos, whirlwinds, hurricanes, [wombs 


And boiling billows, hail, in chorus join 


To celebrate and magnify your Maker, 
Who yet in works of a minuter mould 
Is not leſs manifeſt, is not leſs mighty. 

Survey the magnet's ſympathetic love, 
That woos the yielding needle; contemplate 
Th' attractive amber's power, inviſible 
Ev'n to the mental eye; or when the blow 
Sent from th' electric ſphere aſſaults thy frame, 
Shew me the hand that dealt it —Baffled here 
By his Omnipotence, Philoſophy 
Slowly her thoughts inadequate revolves, 
And ſt inds, with all his circling wonders round 
Like heavy Saturn in th' — ſacs Ther, 
Begirt with an inexplicable ring. 

If ſuch the operations of his power, 
Which at all ſeaſons and in every place 
(Rul'd by eftabliſh'd laws and current nature) 
Arreſt th attention; who! O who ſhall tell 
His acts miraculous ? when his own decrees 
Repeals he, or ſuſpends, when by the hand 
Of Moſes or of Joſhua, or the mouths | 
Of his prophetic ſeers, ſuch deeds he wrought, 
Before thꝰ aftoniſh'd ſun's all- ſeeing eye, 
That faith was ſcarcea virtue. Need I ſing 
The fate of Pharoah and his numerous band 
Loſt in the reflux of the watry walls, 
That melted to their fluid ſtate again? 
Need I recount how Sampſon's warlike arm 
With more than mortal nerves was ſtrung t' 
Idolatrous Philiſtia? Shall I tell [o erthrow 
How David triumph'd, and what Job ſuſtain'd? 
But, O ſupreme, unutterablc mercy ! 
O love unequall'd, myſtery immenſe, [tion 
Which angels long t' unfold ! *tis man's redemp- 
That crowns thy glory, and thy power confirms, 
Confirms the great, th' uncontroverted claim. 
When from the Virgin's unpolluted womb 
Shone forth the Sun of Righteouſneſs reveal'd, 
ur'd the day; 
Let there be peace! (he ſaid) and all was calm 
Amongſt the waring world - calm as the ſea 
When,“ O be ſtill, ye boiſterous winds !” he cried, 
And not a breath was blown, nor murmur heard. 
His was a life of miracles and might, 
And charity and love, ere yet he taſte 
The bitter 3 of death, ere yet he riſe 
Victorious o'er the univerſal foe, 
And death, and fin, and hell in triumph lead. 
His by the right of conqueſt is mankind, 
And in ſweet ſervitude and golden bonds 
We're ty'd to him for ever.-O how eaſy 
Is his ungalling yoke, and all his burdens 
"Tis ecftacy to bear! Him, blefſed Shepherd, 
His flocks ſhall fallow thro' the maze of life, 
And ſhades that tend to day-ſpring from on 
And as the radiant roſes, after fading, [high 
In fuller foliage and more fragrant breath 
Revive in ſmiling ſpring, ſo ſhall it fare 


Wich thoſe that love him—for ſweet is their 


And all Eternity ſhall be. their ſpring. {ſavour, 
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At which the King of Glory enters in, {ſure 
Be to the ſaints unbarr'd : and there, where plea- 
Boaſts an undying bloom, where dubious hope 
Is certainty, and grief-attended love 

Is freed from paſhon—there we'll celebrate, 
With worthier numbers, Him who 1s, and was, 
And in immortal proweſs King of Kings, 
Shall be the monarch of all worlds for ever, 


§ 138. On the Goodneſs of the Supreme Being. 
| SMART. 
OR®FPHEUS, for ſo the Gentiles “ call'd thy 
name, 
Iſrael's ſweet Pſalmiſt, who alone could'ſt wake 
Th' inanimate to motion; who alone 
The joyful hillocks, the applauding rocks, 
And floods, with muſical perſuaſion drew; 
Thou who to hail and ſnow gavꝰ ſt voice andſound, 
And mad'ſt the mute melodious —greater yet 
Was thy divineſt ſkill, and rul'd o'er more 
Than art and nature; for thy tuneful touch 
Drove trembling Satan from the heart of Saul, 
And quell'd the evil Angel: in this breaſt 
Some portion of thy genuine ſpirit breathe, 
And lift me from myſelf, each thought impure 
Baniſh ; each low idea raiſe, refine, 
Enlarge, and ſanCtify ;—ſo ſhall the Muſe 
Above the ſtars aſpire, and aim to praiſe 
Her God on earth, as he is prais'd in heaven, 
Immenſe Creator | whoſe all- powerful hand 
Fram'd univerſal Being, and whole eye 
Saw like thyſelf, that all things form'd were good; 
Where ſhall the timorous Bard thy praiſe begin, 
Where end the pureſt facrifice of ſong, [light, 
And juſt thankſgiving ?—Thethought-kindling 
Thy prime production, darts upon my mind 
Its vivifying beams, my heart illumines, 
And fills my ſoul with gratitude and Thee. 
Hail to the chearful rays of ruddy morn, 
That paint the ſtreaky Eaſt, and blithſome rouſe 
The birds, the cattle, and mankind from reſt ! 
Hail to the freſhneſs of the early breeze, 
And Iris dancing on the new-fall'n dew ! 
Without the aid of yonder golden globe 
Loſt were the garnet's luſtre, loſt the lily, 
The tulip and auricula's ſpotted pride ; 
Loſt were the peacock's plumage, to the ſight 
So pleaſing in its pomp and gloſſy glow. 
0 theice- luſtrious! were it not for Thee 
Thoſe panſies, that reclining from the bank, 
View thro' th' immaculate, pellucid ſtream 
Their portraiture in the inyerted heaven, 
Might as well change their triple boaſt, the white, 
The purple, and the gold, that far outvie 
The monarch's garb, e n with the dock, 
Evi n with the baleful hemlock's irkſome green. 
Without thy aid, without thy gladſome beams 
The tribes of woodland warblers would remain 
Mute on the bending branches, nor recite 
The praiſe of Him, who, ere he form'd theirlord, 
_ _ tun'd to tranſport, wing'd their 
1ght, | 
And bade them call for nurture, and receive ; 
And lo! they call; the blackbird and the thruſh, 
The woodlark, and the redbreaſt jointly call; 


See this conjeRure rongly * by Delany, in his Life of David. 
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He hears and feeds their feather'd families, 
He feeds his ſweet muſicians, —nor neglects 
Th' invoking ravens in the greenwood wide: 


And tho their throats coarſe rattling hurt the ear, 


They mean it all for muſic, thanks and praiſe 
They mean, and leave ingratitude to man,— ' 
But not to all, — for hark the organs blow 
Their ſwelling notes round thecathedral's dome, 
And grace th harmonious choir, celeſtial feaſt 
To pious ears, and med'cine of the mind; 
The thrilling trebles and the manly baſe 
Join in accordance meet, and with one voice 
All to the ſacred ſubject ſuit their ſong. 
While in each breaſt ſweet melancholy reigns 
Angelically penſi ve, till the Joy 
Improves and purifies ; the ſolemn ſcene 
The Sun thro” ſtoried panes ſurveys with awe, 
And baſhfully with-holds each bolder beam. 
Here, as her home, from morn to eve frequents 
The cherub Gratitude ; behold her eyes! 
With love and gladneſs weepingly they ſhed 
Ecitatis fmiles ; the incenſe, that her hands 
Uprear, is ſweeter than the breath of May 
Caught from thenectarineꝰsbloſſom, and her voice 
Is more than voice can tell; to Him ſhe ſings, 
ToHim who feeds, whoclothes, and whoadorns, 
Who made, and who preſerves, whatever dwells 
In air, in ſtedfaſt kar 4 or fickle ſea. 
O He is good, He is immenſely good! [man ; 
Who all things form'd, and form'd them all for 
Who mark'd the climates, varied every zone, 
Diſpenſing all his bleſſings for the be 
In order and in beauty: riſe, attend, 
Atteſt, and praiſe, ye quarters of the world! 
Bow down, ye elephants, ſubmiſſive bow 
To Him, who — the mite! Tho' Aſia's pride! 
Ye carry armies on your tower-crown'd backs, 
And grace the turban'd tyrants, bow to Him 
Who is as great, as perfect, and as 
In his leſs ſtriking wonders, till at length 
The eye's at fault, and ſeeks th aſſiſting glaſs. 
Approach, and bring from Araby the Bleſt, 

e fragrant caſſia, frankincenſe, and myrrh, 
And meekly kneeling at the altar's foot 
Lay all the tributary incenſe down, 
Stoop, ſable Africa, with reverence ſtoop, 
And from thy brow take off the painted plume ; 
With golden ingots all thy camels load 
T' adorn his temples; haſten with thy ſpear 
Reverted, and thy truſty bow unſtrung, 
While unpurſu'd thy lions roam and roar, 
And ruin'd towers, rude rocks, and caverns wide 
Re-murmur to the glorious, furly ſound. 
And thou, fair Indian, whoſe immenſe domain 
To counterpoiſe the Hemiſphere extends, * 
Haſte from the Weſt, and with thy fruits and 

flowers, 

Thy mines and med cines, wealthy maid, attend. 
More than the plenteouſneſs ſo fam'd to flow 
By fabling bards from Amalthea's horn 
Is thine ; thine therefore be a portion due 
Of thanks and praiſe: come with thy brilliant 


crown 
And veſt of fur; and from thy fragrant lap 
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But chiefly thou, Europa, ſeat of Grace 

And Chriſtian excellence, his Goodneis own, 
Forth from ten thouſand temples pour his priſe. 
Clad in the armour of the living God 
Approach, unſheath the RY flaming ſword ; 
Faith's ſhield, Salvation sglory, --compaſs'd helm 
With fortitude aſſume, and o'er your heart 
Fair Truth's invulnerable breaſt- plate ſpread; 
Then join the gencral chorus of all worlds, 
And let the ſong of ny begin 

In ſtrains ſeraphic, and melodious prayer. 

4 O all- ſufficient, all- beneficent, 

« Thou God of Goodneſs and of Glory, hear! 
«© Thou, who to lowheft minds doſt condeſcend, 
« Aſſuming paſſions to enforce iy laws, 

«« Adopting jealouſy to prove thy love: 

« Thou, . & reſign d humility uphold'ſt, 

cc —— — floriſt ous e roſe, 
4 Butquell'it tyrannic pride with peerleſs power, 
« Ev'n as —— d the ſtubborn oak: 
4 O all- ſufficient, all- beneficent, 

© Thou God of Goodneſs and of Glory, hear! 
4 Bleſs all mankind, and bring them in the end 
4 To heaven, to immortality, and THEE !" 


5 139. Ode to Wiſdom. Miss CarTER. 

HE ſolitary bird of night 

Thro' the pale ſhades now wings his flight, 
And quits the time-ſhook tow'r, 
Where, thelter'd from the blaze of day, 
In philoſophic gloom he lay, 
his ivy bow'r. 

With joy I hear the ſolemn ſound, 
Which midnight echoes waft around, 

And ſighing gales repeat: 
Fay'rite of Pallas! I attend, 
And, faithful to thy ſummons, bend 

At Wiſdom's awful ſeat. 


She loves the cool, the filent eve, 
Where no falſe ſhows of life deceive, 
Beneath the lunar ray: 
Here Folly drops each vain diſguiſe, 
Nor ſports her gaily-colour'd dyes, 
As in the glare of day, 
O Pallas! queen of ev'ry art 
« That glads the ſenſe, or mends the heart, 
Ble# ſource of purer joys : 
In ev'ry form of beauty bright, 
That captivates the mental fight 
With pleaſure and ſurprize; 
To thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow, 
AMR y modeſt ſuppliant's vow 
1 That ol 15 8 
ta unerring rules, 
To han de eitleg with & fools, 


To nobler views aſpires. 
Not Fortune's gem, Ambition's plume, 
Nor Cytherea's fading bloom, 

Be objects of my pray'r : 

Let av'rice, vanity, and 
Theſe glitt ring envy'd toys divide, 
The dull rewards of care. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Each meral beauty of the heart, 
By ſtudious thought refin'd : 
For wealth, the ſmiles of glad content; 
For pow'r, it's ampleſt, bet exteut, 
An empire o'er my mind. 
When Fortune drops her gay parade, 
When Pleaſure's tranſient roſes fade, 
And wither in the tomb, 
Unchang' d is thy immortal prize, 
Tay ever-verdant laurels riſe 
In undecaying bloom. 


By thee protected, I defy 
The coxcomb's tneer, the ſtupid lie 
Of ignorance and ſpite; 
Alike contemn the leaden fool, 
And all the pointed ridicule 
Of undiſcerning wit. 
From envy, hurry, noiſe, and ftrife, 
The 2 of life, 
. 
urſue to es, 
Where Plato's u ſpirit — 
In all thy graces dreſt. 


He bid Ilyſſus* tuneful ftream 
Convey the philoſophic theme 

Of perfect, fair, and good : 
Attentive Athens caught the ſound, 
And all her liſt'nin ns around 

In awful ſilence ſtood. 
Reclaim'd, her wild licentious 
Confeſt the t voice of tru 

And felt it's juſt controul: 
The paſſions ceas'd their loud alarms, 
And Virtue's ſoft perſuaſive charms 

O'er all their ſenſes ſtole. 


Thy breath inſpires the poet's ſong, 

The patriot's free unbiaſs d tongue, 
The hero's gen'rous ſtrife: 

Thine are retirement's filent joys, 

And all the fweet endearing ties 
Of till, domeſtic life. 

— 2 2 fabled — _— 
o thee, ſupreme, all- perfect mind, 
M thoughts dd their flight ; 

Wiſdom's thy gift, and all her force 

From thee deriv'd, unchanging ſource 
Of intellectual light 

O ſend her ſure, her ſteady ray 

To regulate my doubtful way, 

Thro' life's perplexing road: 

The miſts of error to controul, 


And thro' it's gloom direct my ſoul 


To ineſs and good! 
Beneath her clear diſcerning eye 
The viſionary ſhadows fly, 

Of folly's painted ſhow; 

She ſees, thro” ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 

That all, but Virtue's ſolid joys, 
Is yanity and woe, - 85 
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SECOND. 


DIDACTIC, DESCRIPTIVE, NARRATIVE, 


AND PAT 


§ 1. The Traveller; or, A Proſpect of Society. 
Inſcribed to the Rev. Mr. H. Golaſimith. 
| By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 
R EMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wand'ring Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns wi ' 
And drags, at each remove, a length'ning chain. 
Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 


And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; 
Bleſs d be that ſpot, where chearful gueſts retire, 


To pauſe from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Riel d that abode, where want and pain repair, 


And ev'ry ſtranger finds a ready chair: 
Bleſs'd he thoſe feaſts, with ſimple plentycrown d, 
Where all the ruddy family around ; 

Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 
Or ſigh with pity at ſome mournful tale; 

Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

But me, not deſtin'd ſuch —_— to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wand'ring ſpent and care: 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me withthe view; 
That, like the circle, bounding earth and ſkies, | 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſpot of all the world my own. 

E'en now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, - 
I fit me down a penſive hour to ſpend ; | 
And plac'd on high, above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms 


appear; 

Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pompof kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 
When thus Creation's charms around combine, 


ceaſeleſs pain, | 


HE TIC. 


Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain [vain ? 
That good which es each humbler boſom 
Let ſchool-taught pride diſſemble all it can, 
Theſe little things are great to little man; 

And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 

Exults in all the wot all mankind. | 
Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth and ſplendor. 


crown'd; | | 
Ve fields, where fi ſpreads profuſion round; 
Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale ; 


Ye bending ſwains, that dreſs the flow ry vale ; 
For me your tributary ſtores combine : * 
Creation's heir ! the world, the world is mine! - 
As ſome lone miſer, viſiting his ſtore, 
Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it oer; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet ſtill he ſighs, for hoards are wanting till : - 
Thus to my breaſt alternate patbogy riſe, [ plies; 
Pleas'd with each good that Heav n to man ſup- 
Yet oft a ſigh prevails, and forrows fall, T 
To ſee the hoard of human bliſs fo ſmall ; 
And oft I wiſh, amidft the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs conſign d, 


Where my worn ſoul, each wand' ring h 


opeatreſt, 


Ma gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſs d. 


ut where to find that happieſt ſpot below, - 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? _ - 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own; _ 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, _ 
And his long nights of revelry and eaſe; _ 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his golden ſands and pines by 
Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boaſt, where'er we roam; 
_—_— belt country, ever is at home. 

perhaps, it countries we com * 

And Lock the bleſſings which they are, 
Though patriots flatter, till ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all manking z ES 


As different good, by art or nature given, 


Amidſt the ſtore, ſhould thank leſs pride repine ? 


To different nations makes their even, 
I 4 "Mute, 
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Nature, 4 mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliſs at Iabour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply d 

On Idra's cliffs as Arygo's ſhelvy F414 ö 

And tho* the rocky - creſted fummits frown, 

rocks by cuſtom turn to beds of down. 

From art more various are the bleſſings ſent; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet theſe each other's pow'r ſo ſtrong conteſt, 
That either ſeems deſtructide of the reft. ¶ fails; 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 


And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 


Hence ev'ry ſtate, to one lov'd blefling prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the fav'rite happineſs attends, 

And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends; 
Till 55 to exceſs in each domain, 

This fav 'rite 5, 9% Sar in. 

But let us Sa truths with Joer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies : 
Here for a while, my proper cares reſign'd, 
Here let me fit-in ſorrow for mankind; 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and ſighs at ev'ry blaſt, 
Far to the right, where Apennine aſcends, 

Bright as the fummer, Italy extends; 
It's uplands floping, deck the mountain's ſide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft ſometemple's mould ringtops between, 
With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 

Could Nature's boun sf the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſs'd. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
'That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year; 
Whatever ſweets falute the northern ſky 
With vernal lives, that bloſſom but to die: 
Theſe, here diſporting, own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor aſk ſuxuriance from the planters toil ; 
While fea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 
'Towihnow fragrance round the Gailin ing land. 

But fmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 
nag 4 _—_ bliſs is 1 knows. 

n florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man ſeems TGC growth that 4 ale here. 
Contraſted faults through all his manners reign: 
Though pcor, luxurious though ſubmiſſive, vain; 
Though grave, yet triſſing; zealous, yet untrue; 
And e en in penance planning fins anew. 
That opulence deparredJaives behind; 

t ce eaves ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flouriſh d h the 
At her command th. s learn d to riſe, f ſtate; 

the long · fall n column ſought the ſkies ; 

canvas glow'd beyond een Nature warm, 

pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her ſail ; 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a ſlave : 
And late the nation found with fruitleſs {kill 


It's former ſtrength was but plethoric ill, 
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Yet ſtill the loſs of wealth is here ſupply'd 

By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride; 

From theſe the feeble heart and long-tall'n mind 

An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp wrey'd, 

The paſteboard triumph and the cavalcade 

Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

BY res bs thee be 0 beguil'd 
y tports e their cares 'd, 

The ſports of children ſatisfy the child; 

Each nobler aim, repreſs'd by long controul, 

Now ſinks at lait, or feebly mans the ſoul ; 

While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 

In happier meanneſs occupy the mind : 

As in thoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway, 

Defac'd by time, and tott'ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 

The ſhelter-ſecking peaſant builds his ſhed; 


Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſi 
My foul turn from them turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay ; 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormymanſion tread, 
And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread : 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his fword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
Bot winter ling ring chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms invett. 
Vet ſtill, e en here, Content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all it's rage diſarm. 
Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; (ſmall, 
Sees no contiguous palace rear it's head, 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 


| No coftly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 


But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 
Chearful at morn, he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 


Or drives his vent'rous plough-ſhare 


Ib Or ſeeks the den where ſnow- tracks markthe way, 


And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 
At night returning, ev ry labour ſped, 
He fits him down, the monarch of a ſhed ; 
Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, ul of her hoard, 
Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
Thus ev'ry good his native wilds impart + 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart; 
And e'en thoſe ills, that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his 2 fund ſupplies. 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
— cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 


. 


And, wondering man could want the — 2 pile, 


With patient angle trolls the finny -- Fm 
to ; 


Such 


Fe 
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Such are the charms to barren ſtates 'd; 
Their wants but few, their wiſhes all 'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due; 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few : 
For ev'ry want that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſs'd. 
Whence from ſuch lands each pleaſing ſcience 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies ;[flies, 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer Joy'3 
Unknown thoſe po rs that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
atchev'ry nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould'ring fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ttrong deſire ; 
nfit for raptures; or, if raptures chear 
On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 
In wild exceſs the breaſt takes fire, 

ill, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement ſtops, from fire to ſon, 
Unalter'd, unim — — manners run; 
And love's and friendſhip's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt 
May fit, like falcons cowering on the neſt; 
But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play the way, 
Through life's more cultur'd 8, and c 
Theſe far diſpers d, on timorous pinions fly, 
To ſport and flutter in a kinder tky. 

To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners rei 

I turn—and France diſplays her bright domain. 
y ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can 
How often hwy led thy ſportive choir, (pleaſe, 
With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murm ring Loire 
Where ſhading ebus along the margin grew, 
And, freſhen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harſh touch falt' ring ſtill, 
But mocł d all tune, and marr'd thedancer's ſkill, 
Vet would the vil | 

And dance, f of the noon-tide hour 
Alike al Dames of ancient days mae; 
Have led their children through the mirthful 
And the gay grandſire, ſkill'd in geſtic lore, 
Has friſł d beneath the burden of threeſcore. 

So bleſs'd a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſ- 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world at's yo (play, 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 

r current; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhitts in ſplendid traffic round the land: 
From courts to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praiſe; - 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteem, 
Till, . to what they 


eem. 
But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe ; 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly ſought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought; 


And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſs'd, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt, 


raiſe my wond'rouspow'r, | 
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Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fogls imparts 
Here vanity aſſumes 2 grimace, _ 
And trims her robes of frize with copper lace 3 
Here beggar paide defiance hen denn enas 4 
To one ſplendid banquet once a year; 
The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhiondra 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf-applauſe. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient ſons; before me ttand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land; 
And, ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, | 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 
The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow; - 
Spreads it's long arms amidſt the wat ry roar, 
2 out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore, 

e 


the pent ocean riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an —ͤ— — —— km ſmile 


The flow canal, the yellow-bloſſom'd vale, * 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding ſail, . 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation, reſcu'd from his reign. =. 
Thus, while around the wave- ſubjected ſail 

Impels the native to repeated toll. 

Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, - 


harm | And induſtry begets a love of gain. 


Hence all the from ce that ſprings, 
With all thoſe ills f ous treaſure brings, 
Are here diſplay d. Their mycb-lov'd wealth im- 


Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; {parts 


ö But view them cloſe, craft and fraud appear, 


E'en li itſelf is barter'd here. 
At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 


The needy ſell it, and the rich man buys; 


A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves,  ' 
Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves, * 
ä ů — —„— 
Dull as their lakes that ſlumber in the ſtorm. 
Heavens! how unlike their Belgic fires of old 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold 
War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow ; 
How much unlike the ſons of: Britain now 1 
Fir d at the ſound,my Genius ſpreads ber wing, 


ſ 
FE ide, 
There all around the rs ay we 
There gentle muſic on ev'ry ſpray; * 


| Creation's mildeſt charms. are there combin d; 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind! Y 
Stern o'er each boſom Reaſon holds her ſtate, 
With daring aims i ly great: 0 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I ſee the lords of human«kind-paſs by; 
Intent on high dehgns, a I band, 
By forms untafhion'd freſh from nature s hand z 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, . 
True to imagin'd right, above controul, ö 
While e'en the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learns to veneraie himſelf as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings i 
| Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle W 


* 
14 
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Too bleſs d indeed were ſuch without alloy, 
But foſter d e en by Freedom ills annoy; 
That independance Britons prize too high, - 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The ſelf-dependant lordlings ſtand alone, 
All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here, by the bonds of Nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, . and repell' d. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſc ions roar, 
4 — ambition ſtruggles round her ſnore, 
Till, over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 
It's motions ſtop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 
Nor this the worit. As Nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 
And talent ſinks, and merit unknown ; 
Till time may come, when, ftripp'd of all her 
charms, 
The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, 
Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote tor 
One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, [ fame, 
And ſcholars, foldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 
Vet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I ſtate, 
J mean to flatter kings, or court the great: 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my ſoul aſpire, 
Far from my boſom drive the low defire ! 
og thou, fair Freedom, taught alike mw 
rabble's tyrant's angry ſteel; 
Thou tranſitory flower, alike undone 
By proud Contempt, or Favour's foſt'ring ſun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful climeendure, 
IT only would repreſs them to ſecure : 
For, juſt experience tells, in'ev'ry ſoil, / 
That thoſe whothink muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 
And all that Freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 
. —— i 7 on _ 
e, one order dif _—_— 'd grow, 
It's double weight muſt ar” below. 
O, then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a aſpires! 
— — t to ri — | 
Except when faſt- approac warms : 
But when contending —— throne, 
Contractin power to ſtretch their own, 
When I behold a ious band 
To call it freedom when themſelves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from ſlaves, to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 
Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart; 
Till, half a patriot, half a,coward grown, 
I = from petty tyranis #9 the throne. | 
es, brother, curſe with me that baleful hour, 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal power; 
And thus polluting honour in its ſource, 
Gave to ſway the mind with double force. 


Have we not ſeen, round Britain's — — ſhore, 


Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 


Like flaring tapers, bright ning as they wake; 
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lence, her grandeur to maintain, 


Seen 
Lead ftern lation in her train, 

And over fields, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
In barren, ſolitary pomp repoſe ? 

Have we not ſeen, at Pleaſure's lordly call, 
The ſmiling long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous ſon, the fire decay'd, 
The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main ; 


| | Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 


And Niagara ſtuns with thund'ring ſound ? 
E'en now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim trays 

Thro' tangled foreſts, and thro* dang*rous ways; 

Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous 

There,while above the giddy tempeſt flies, [aim ; 

And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 

The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 

To ſtop too feartul, and too faint to go, 

Catts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 
Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch, to find 

That bliſs which only centers in the mind ! 
Why have I ftray'd from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beſtows ? 

In ev'ry government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws .. 
How ſmall, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure. 
Still to ourſelves in ev'ry vhs conſign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 
The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 


To men remote from power but n_— known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own. 


$ 2. The Deſerted Village.  GoLD$SMITH. 


SWEET Auburn! lovelieſt — of theplain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring 


Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eaſe, 


How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happineſs endear d each ſcene ! 
How often have I paus'd on every charm, 
The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 
Thedecent — that topt the neighb' ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſn, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſp' ring lovers made 
How often have I bleſt the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 


Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 
The young contending as the old ſurvey d; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And ſleights of art and feats of ſtrength went 


And ſtill as each repeated pleaſure tir d, [round, 


\ 
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Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 


Whereſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, [ fwain, - 
And parting ſummer's ling' ring blooms delay d. 


Seats of my — when every ſport could pleaſe, 


And all the village train, from labour free, 


Succeeding ſports the mirthful —— 


m—_— an. od 


The dancing pair that ſimply ſought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down; 
The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place; 
The baſhful virgin's ſide- long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would thoſe looks re- 
prove. [ theſe, 
Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village | ſports like 
With ſweet ſucceſſion, taught ey*n toil to pleaſe ; 
Theſe round thy bowers their chearful influence 
lied, [ fled. 
Theſe were thy charms—But all theſe charms are 
Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
Thy 22 are fled, and all thy charms with- 
rawnz 
Amid{ thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all oy row: 
One only matter graſps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain ; 
No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 
But, choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a — gueſt, 
The hollow founding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvary'd cries, 
Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 
And the long graſs tere weg een, 
And, trembling, ſnrinking from the ſpoiler's 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. hand, 

III fares the land, to ha{t'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 
- breath can make them, as a breath has 2 

ut a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When ——— can never be ſuppiy d. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man; 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore, 
Jnſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health; 
And his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter d; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain; 
— de m_— where ſcatter*d hamlets roſe, 

nwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous repoſe ; 
And 3 want to luxu > [ns 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 


Theſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 


_ Thoſe calm deſires that aſk d but little room 
Fm healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful 
cene, | 
Liv*d in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
33 _ = bliſsful hour, 
y es forlorn confeſs the tyrant's power. 
Me I take my ſolitary rounds, 
Amidit thy tangling walks, andruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottageſtood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes, with all her buſy train, 
Swells at my brea:t, and turns the — to pain. 
In all my wand ' vings round this world of care, 
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In all my griefs—and God has giv'n my ſhare 
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, my lateſt hours to crown, 
umble bowers to lay me down - 
To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, 


I ſtill had h 
Amidſt theſe 


And keep the flame from waſting by repoſe: 
I ſtill had hopes, for pride nnd us ſtill, 
Amidft the ſwans to ſhew my book-learn'd ſkill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 
Pants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, 

I till had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 

Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 

O bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never muſt be mine, 
How bleſt is he who crowns, in ſhade like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe; 
Who uits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And, ſince tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
No ſurley ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 


- | Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 


While reſignation gently ſlopey the way; 
And, all his vroſpetts 2 tothe laſt, 
His heaven commences ere the world be patt ! 
Sweet was the ſound, when oft at ev*ning's 
= yonder hill the village murmur roſe; [ cloſe, 
ere, as I paſt with careleſs and flow, - 
The mingling notes came ſoften d from below; 
The ſwain 2 as the milk-maid ſung, 
The ſober herd that low d to meet their young 
The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o er the pool, 
The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool , 
The 1 voice that bay d the whiſp'ring 
wind, | 
And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind; 
Theſe all in ſweet confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
But now the ſounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluttuate in the gale, 
No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled. 
All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 
That feebly bends beſide the plaſhy ſpring; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, _ 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling creſſes fpread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To ſeek her night! ſhed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmleſs train, 
The ſad hiſtorian of the penſive plain. [ſmil'd, 
Near yonder copſe, where once the garden 
And ſtill where many a garden flower wild; 
There, where a few torn thrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manfion roſe. * 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And paſſing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor T c 
ace, | 
vanchful he to fawn, or ſeek for power, 
By doctrines faſhion'd to the e 
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Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
ore bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 

s houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev d their pain, 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcending ſwept his brealt ; 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim d kindred there, and had his claims al- 
The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, [low d; 
Sate by his fire, and talk d the night away; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhew'd how fields were 

won. [ glow, 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
= eſs their merits, or their faults to ſcan, 
His pi e ere charity began. 
f 4 — was his pride, 
And even his failings lean d to Virtue's ſide; 
But in his prompt at every call, 
He watch d and wept, he pray d and felt, for all. 
— as a bird each 2 e - ent 2 
o tempt its new- d offspring to ies; 
He tried each art, — y'd — dull delay, 
Allur d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Befide the bed where parting life was laid, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, 
The rev rend champion ſtood. At his controul, 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling foul ; 
Comfort came Sow the tremblingwretch to raiſe, 
And his laſt fault ring accents whiſper d praiſe. 
At church, with meek and ected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 
Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's 
His ready ſmile a t's warmth expreſt,[ ſmile. 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his ſerious had reſt in heaven. 
As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, I ſtorm, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
Thongh round its breaſt the rolling clouds are 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. { ſpread, 
Beſide yon ling fence that ſkirts the way, 
With bloſſom'd unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noiſy ion, {kill'd to rule, 
The village maſter t his little ſchool ; 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's difaſters in his morning face; 
Foll well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the buſy whiſper circling round, 
Convey'd the diſmal dmg who he frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind, or if ſevere in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declar'd how much he knew, 
4 Tas certain he could write, and 
Lands he could meaſure, terms and ti 
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In arguing too, the parſon own'd his ſkill, 
—— though yanquiſh'd, be could argue till; 
| While words of learned length, and thund'ring 

0 5 
Amaz d the 


| ing ruſtics rang'd around, 
And ſtill they 


d, and ſtill the wonder grew, 
| . one ſmall head could all he knew. 
ut paſt is all his fame. very ſpot 
Where many a time he triumph d, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the ſign - poſt caught the paſſing eye, 
Low Cav houſe where nut-brown draughts 
in{pir” 
Wheregrey-beard mirth, and ſmiling toilretir'd, 
| won village ſtateſmen talk'd with looks pro- 
und 


Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 
The parlour ſplendors of that feſtive place; 


The varniſh d clock that click'd behind the door; 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A. bed by night, a cheſt of drawers by day ; 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpin 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhow, 
Rang d o'er the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 
Vain tranſitory ſplendor ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott ring manſion from it's tall! 
Obſcure it ſinks, nor ſhall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair, 
To ſweet oblivion of his daily care; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the wood-man's ballad ſhall prevail; 
No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear; 
The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found 
Careful to ſee the mantling bliſs go round; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be 2 
Shall kiſs the cup to paſs it to the reſt. 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 


Theſe ſimple bleſſings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopt 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmoleſted, unconfin'd. 


In theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
The toiling pleaſure fickens into painz 


The heart diſtruſting aſks, if this be joy ? 


| Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 


The rich man's joys encreaſe, the poor's decay, 
"Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and a happy land. 


Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
; | And ſhouting Folly hails them from her ſhore 


too; 
preſage, | Hoards 


even beyond the miſer's wiſh abound, 


Aud even the ſtory ran that he could gauge; 
b | 


—— 
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And news mach older than their ale went round, 


The white-waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 


boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 


s, and owns their firſt- born ſway; 


But the , the midnight maſquerade 
With _ Freaks of — wealth array d, 


And, even while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
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Vet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 


That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 
Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupply d; 
Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 
Space for his horſes, equipage and hounds ; 
he robe that wraps his limbs in ſilken ſloth 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their 
His feat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, [growth; 
Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 
While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all 
In barren ſplendor feebly waits the fall. 
As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are 
When time advances, and when lovers fail,{ frail, 
She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to blets, 
In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 
In nature's ſimpleſt charms at firſt 1 Tag 7 
But verging to decline, its ſplenders riſe, 
Its viſtas ſtrike, its —.— urpriſe; 
While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band ; 
And while he links, without one arm to fave, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 
Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To 'ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride? 
If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray d, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is deny'd. 
If to the city ſped What waits him there? 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To ſee each joy the ſons of pleafure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 
Here, while the counter glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade I play, 
Here,whilethe proud their long- dran pomps diſ- 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 
The dome where Pleaſure holds her midnight 


reign, 
Here, — deckt, admĩts the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur cronds the blazing ſquare, 
The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles ere annoy! 
Sure gheſe denote one univerſal joy! * [eyes 
Are theſe thy ſerious thoughts?—Ah, turn thine 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 

t at tales of innocence diſtreſt; 
Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primroſe s beneath the thorn; 
Now loſt to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, 
And, — ng with cold, and ſhrinking from the 
ower, f 

With heavy heart deplores that luekleſs hour, 


* 
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When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, - 
She left her wheel and robes of country bros 
Do thine, ſweet Auburn, thine, the lovelie 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? { train, 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they aſk a little bread! 
h, no. To diſtant chmes, a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid ſhore ; 
Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely ſhed intolerable day; 
Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing 
But ſilent bats in drowſy clufters cling ; 
Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance 


crown'd, 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake 


The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men more murd'rous ſtill than they 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. 


Far different theſe from ev m—_ ſoene, 
The cooling brook, the veſted green 
The 3 — of the — 5 ve, : 


That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love. 
Good Heaven] what ſorrows gloom'd that 


_ day, f 
That call'd them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleaſure paſt, ¶ laſt, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look d their 
And took a long farewell, and wiſh d in vain 
For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main 
And ſhudd'ring ſtill to face the diſtant deep, 
Return'd and and ſtill return'd to weep. 
The good old fire, the firſt prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for other's woeg 
But for himſelf, in conſcious virtue brave, 
He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier m her tears, 
The fond companion of his hapleſs 
Silent went next, neglectful of her . 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder. plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, 
And bleſt the cot where every pleaſure roſe ; 
And kiſt her thoughtleſs babes with manyatear, 
And claſpt them cloſe, in Vater mp dear; 
| Whilit her fond huſband ſtrove to len relief | 
In all the ſilent manlineſs of grief, 
O, luxury! thou curſt by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee} 
How do thy potions, with inſidious joy, | 
Diffuſe their pleaſures _ deftroy | | 
22 by thee, to ſickly greatneſs grown 
| = of wy _— vigour not _ _ 

tev u t more large r grows 
A bloated —— of rank — — 2 
Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and everypart unſound. 
Down, down they ſink, and ſſ a-ruin round. 
Even now the deraſtaton is be 
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And half the bulinefs of deſtrulien 
| © += = Even 


* 


Aid ſlighted truth, with thy 


As ocean ſweeps the labour d mole away; 
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Even now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, 

I ſee the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vellel ſpreads the ſail 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Paſs from the | Sali and darken all the ſtrand. 

Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderneſs, are there; 

And piety with wiſhes plac'd above, 

And tteady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 

Still rſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade; 

Unfit, in theie degen'rate times of ſhame, 

To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt tame; 

Dear charming nymph; neglected and decry d, 

My ſhame in crouds, my ſolitary pride. 

Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my woe, 

That found'i me poor at firſt, and keep ſt me ſo; 

Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
nurſe of every virtue, fare thee well; 

Fare well, and Ol where er thy voice be try d, 

On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's ſide, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redreſs the rigours of th' inclement clime ;' 

uaſive ſtrain ; 

Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 

Though very poor, may till be very bleſt; 

That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 


While ſelf t power can time defy 
As rocks refill the billows and the ſky. 


5 3. Day. A Paforal in Three Parts, 
25 Mr. CUNNINCHAM. 
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MORNING. 
IN the barn the tenant cock, 
Cloſe to Partlet perch d on high, 
Briſkly crows, (the ſhepherd's clock!) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire ; 
And the peeping ſun-beam, now, 
Paints with gold the village ſpire. 
Philomel forſakes the thorn, 
Plaintive where ſhe prates at nicht; 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the ſhepherd's fight. 
From the low-roof'd cottage ridge 
See the chatt ring ſwallow = 4M : 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 
Quick the dips her dappled wing. 
Now the pine-tree*s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale ; 


Kidlings, now to 
From the balmy ſweets, uncloy d, 
(Keitleſs till her talk be done) 
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Now the buſy bee's employ'd, 
Sipping dew before the 9 

Thrickling through the crevic'd rock, 
Where the limpid ſtream diſtils, 

Sweet refreſhment waits the flock, 
When tis ſun-drove from the hills. 


Colin's for the promis d corn 
(Ere the harveſt hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ;——whillt the huntſman's horn, 
Boldly ſounding, drowns his pipe. 


Sweet—O ſweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white embloſſom'd ſpray ! 

Nature's univerſal ſong . 
Echoes to the riſing day. 


NO ON. 
FERVID on the glitt'ring flood, 
Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er it's infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the roſe. 
By the brook the ſhepherd dines, 
From the fierce meridian heat 


Shelter'd by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his graſly ſeat. 


Now the flock forſakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the ſun-beams fall; 
Sure to find a pleaſing ſhade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall, 
Echo, in her airy round, 
O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a ſingle ſound, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 


Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 
Where the ſtreamlet wanders cool; 

Or with languid ſilence ſtand 
Midway in the marfhy pool. 


_ ay ar Inq dell, or ſtream, 
ot a fluttring zephyr ſprings; 
Fearful left the noon-tide bh 
Scorch it's ſoft, it's ſilken wings. 
Not a leaf has leave to ſtir, 
Nature's lull'd—ſerene— and ſtill? 
2 een the ſhepherd's cur, 
leeping on the heath-clad hill. 


. is the landſcape round, 

ill the freſh-deſcending ſhower, 

Grateful to the thirſty ground, 
Raiſes ev'ry fainting flower. 

Now the hill—the hedge—is green, 
Now the warblers —— in — 3 
Blithſome is the verdant ſcene, a 
Brighten d by the beams of Noon! 


EVENING. 


| O'ER the heath the heifer ſtrays - 


Free (the furrow'd taſk is done ;) 
Now the village windows blazc, 
Burniſh'd by the ſetting ſun, 


| Now he ſets behind the hill, 


Sinking from a golden ſky; ' 
Can 
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Can the pencil's mimic {kill , 
Copy the refulgent dye? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go 
(To the ſmoking hamlet bound) 

Giant-like their ſhadows grow, 


Lengthen'd o'er the level ground, 


Where the riſing foreſt ſpreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome! 

To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home ! 


As the lark, with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the evening loud; 
Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 


Breaking through a parted cloud ! 


Now the hermit howlet peeps 
From the' barn or tilted brake ; | 
And the blue miſt flowly creeps, 
Curling on the filver lake, 


As the trout in ſpeckled pride, 
Playful from it's boſom ſprings 3 

To the banks, a ruffled tide 
Verges in ſucceſſive rings. 


Tripping through the ſilken graſs, 
Ger e path- divided dale. 

Mark the roſe-complexion'd laſs 
With her well-pois'd milking pail ! 

Linnets with unnumber d notes, 
And the cuckow-bird with two, 

Tuning ſweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the ſetting ſun adieu. 


$ 4. Windſor-Foreft. | PoPE. 
To the Rt. Hon. George Lord Lanſdown. 


THx foreſts, Windſor ! and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch's and the Muſes ſeats, 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids! _ 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. 
Granville commands; your aid, O Muſes, bring 
What Muſe for Granville can refuſe to ſing ? 
The Groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 
Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ftrive again 
Not chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd : 
Where order in variety we ſee, 
And where, tho' all hong. differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs. 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'niag glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend : _ 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluiſh hills aſcend. 
Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And *midit the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That c1own'd. with tufted trees and ſpringing 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn. [corn, 
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What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts 
And ev'n the elements a t 
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Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
Tho Gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 


| Than what more humble mountains offer here, 


Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear. 

See Pan with * „with r — 

Here bluſhing Flora paints th* enamell 2 

Here Ceres giſts ge roſpect ſtand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand ; 

Rich Induſtry fits ſmiling on the plains, 

And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 
Not thus the land appear'd in ages palt, 

A dreary deſert, and a gloomy waſte, 

To ſavage beaſts and ſavage laws a prey» | 

And kings more furious and ſevere ; 


{ Whoclaim'dthe ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 


The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves 
(For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves). 
obey'd, 
nt ſway'd? 
In yain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teemingegrain, 
Soft ſnow rs diſtill'd, and ſuns warm in vain; 
The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 
And famiſn d dies amidſt his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubject lain 
Were equal crimes in a deſpotic reign? . 
Both doom d alike for ſportive tyrants bled, 
But while the ſubject ſtary'd, the beaſt was fed. 
Proud Nimrod firit the bloody chaſe began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 


Our haughtyNorman boaſts that barb*'rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal . 


The fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious 
ſwains, | ; | [fanes : 
From men their cities, and from Gods their 
Thelevell'd towns with weeds lie cover d oer; 
The hollow winds thro* naked temples roar ; 
Round broken columns claſping ivytwin'd ; 
O'er heaps of ruin ſtalk d the ſtately hind ; 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires. 
Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curit, 
Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannic where he durit, 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And ſerv'd alike his vaſſals and his God. 
Whom ey'n the Saxon ſpar d, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his ſport remain, 
But ſee, the man who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny d a grave?! 
Stretch'd on the lawn his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 
Lo! Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the Welt like a wounded hart, 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas d the peaceful cottage riſe. 
TY Fang ſocks on unknown mountains 
5 nl , ö . ; = x" 
O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread. 
The foreſts wonder d at th' unuſual grain, 
And ſecret tranſport touch d the conſcious fan. 
F-ir Liberty, Britannia's Goddeſs, rears 


Per cheartui Brady leads the golden * 
1 e 


« 
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Ye vig rous ſwains! while youth ferments 
your blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beſet, 
Wind the ſhrill hory, or ſpread the waving net. 
When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And in the new-ſhorn field the e 4 feeds, 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel! bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch'd cloſe he hes, and meditates the prey: 
Secure they truſt th* unfaithful field beſet, 
Till hov'ring o'er em ſweeps the ſwelling net. 
Thus (if ſmall things we may with great com- 


Wen- hben ſends her eager ſons to war, [ bleſt, 
Some thoughtleſs town, with eaſe and plenty 
Near, and more near, the cloſing lines inveſt ; 
Sudden ſeize th amaz'd, defenceleſs prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 
See ! from the brake the whurring pheaſant 
| ſprings, f | 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 
His purple creſt, ſcarlet circled eyes, 
The vivid n his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His — wings, and breaſt that flames with 
d? | 
| Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their — toils deny. 
To plains with well- breath d beagles we repair, 
trace the mazes of the circhng hare : 
_ urg d by us, their fellow beaſts purſue, 
d learn of man each other to undo) | roves, 
With flaughtring guns th' unwearied fowler 
When froſts have whiten d all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o erſhade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye ; 
Strait a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen ky : 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 
In genial fpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 
Where cooling vapours breathealong the mead, 
patient fiſher takes his filent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 
The bright 'd perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The ts ef, Danity roles roll'd, © 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diverſify d with crimſon ſtains, 
And pykes, the ts of the watry plains. 
Now Cancer with Phoebus” fiery car: 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rouze the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 


a 


Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, 


And ere be ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, 
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See the bold youth ſtrain up the threat ning ſteep, 
Ruſhthroughthe thickets, down the valleysſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſperd, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 
Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin-train 
Nor envy, Windſor ! fince thy ſhades have ſeen 
As bright a Goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen; 
Whoſe care, like her's, protects the ſylvan reign, 
The Earth's fairlight, and Empreſs of the main. 
Here too, *tis ſung, of old Diana ftray'd, 
And Cynthus' top forſook for Windſor ſhade 
Here was ſhe ſeen o'er airy waſtes to rove, 
Seek the clear ſpring, or haunt the pathleſs grove z 
Here arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buſkin'd Virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 
Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Lodona nam'd; 
(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 
The muſe ſhall ſing, and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt.) 
Scarce could the Goddeſs from her nymph be 
But by the creſcent,and the golden „ 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waitt, a fillet binds her hair; 
A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 


Andwith her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds, 


It chanc'd, as eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits firay'd, 

Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with deſire 
Purſu'd her flight, her flight increas'd his fire, 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid (ky; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When thro' the Tents he drives the trembling 


doves ; 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious 5 
= — * more . urg d e chace. 
o fainting, ſinking, pale, the n appears; 
Now cloſe bekind,his ada ſteps ſhe ears; 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run, 
His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun; 


1 And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 


Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injur d maid. [vain 
Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray*d, nor pray d in 
« Ah Cynthia! ah—tho* baniſh'd from thy train, 
Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 
« My native ſhades—there weep, and murmur 
She ſaĩd, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, there. 
In a ſoft filver ſtream diſſol vd away. 
The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; 
Still bears the name the hapleſs virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before. 
In her chaſte current oft the Goddeſs laves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies{ſ{kies, 
The headlong mountains and the ard 
The wat'ry landſkip of the pendant woods, 
And abſent trees that tremble in the floods ; 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green, 
Thro'the fair ſcene roll ſlow theling'ring ſtreams, 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the 
Thames, 


Thou, 


r,, is * Vvued a Dt 
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Thou, too, great father of the Britiſh floods ! 
With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 
Where tow'ring oaks their growing honours 
And future navies on thy ſhores appear, [rear, 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his ſtreams receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives, 

No ſeas ſo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring fo clear; 

Nor Po ſo ſwells the fabling Poet's lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, 

As thine, which viſits Windſor's fam'd abodes, 

To grace the manſion of our earthly Gods: 

Nor all his ſtars above a luſtre ſhow, 

Like the bright beauties on thy banks below ; 

Where Jove, ſubdu'd by mortal paſſion ſtill, 

Might change e 4h for a nobler hill, 
Happy the man whom this bright court ap- 

proves, 

His ſov" reign favours, and his country loves: 

Happy next him, who to theſe ſhades retires, 

| Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muſe 

inſpires z 

Whom humbler joys of home-felt quier pleaſe, 

Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe, | 

He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, 

And of their fragrant phyſic ſpoils the fields: 

With chemic arts exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 

And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs : 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high; 

O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye; 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 

Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er : 

Or wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, 

Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 

T' obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, 

To follow nature, and regard his end ; 

Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 

Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies, 

Amid her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 

Survey the region, and confeſs her home ! 

Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd, 

Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir d. 

Ye ſacied Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 

Whoſe raptures fire me, and whole viſions 
bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter*d ſcenes, 
The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens ; 
ToThames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's Hill. 
(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 
While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall 
I ſeem thro* conſecrated walks to rove, ¶ flow.) 
] hear ſoft muſic die along the 2 : 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By god-like poets venerable made: 
Here his firſt Jays majeſtic Denham ſung 3 
There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, [ tongue. 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led 
His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 
And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 

Since fate relentleſs ſtop'd their heav'oly | 

voice, : 


q 


| Surre 
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Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where Cowley 
ſtrung 

His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ? 

But hark ! the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings! 

Are theſe reviv'd? or is it Granville ſings ? 

"Tis yours, my lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 


And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats ; 


To paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes, 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens, - 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies ; 
To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 
And add new luſtre to her fiiver ſtar. 
Here noble Surrey felt the ſacred rage, 
the Granville of a former age: 
Matchieſs his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the its, and graceful in the dance: 
In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, 
To the ſame notes, of love, and ſoft defire x 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill'd the groves, as heav'nly Mira now, 
Oh would'f thou ſing what heroes Windſor 
bore, [ſhores 
What kings firſt breath'd upon her winding 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains! 
With Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down thro ev ry ages 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Creſſi's glorious 
The lilies blazing on the regal ſhield : Ißeld, 
Then.from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, [appear 
Still in thy ſong ſhould yanquiſh'd France 
And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. 

Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 
Here o'er the Martyr King the marble weeps, 
And, faſt beſide him, once-fear'd Edward 

ſleeps : 
Whom not th* extended Albion could contain, 
From old Belerium to the northern main, 
The grave unites; whereev'n the great findreft, 
And blended lie th” oppreflor and th' oppreſt! 

Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known, 
(Obſcure the place, and un-inſcrib*d the tone) 
Oh fact accurs'd! what tears has Albion ſh 


Heav'ns, what new wounds! and how her 


— 


have bled ! 1 
She ſaw her ſons with purple deaths expire, 
Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire, 
A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine w | 
Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars, 
AtlengthgreatAnnaſaid,—* Letdiſcordceaſe!* 
She ſaid, the world obey d, and all was peace l 
In that bleſt moment from his oo bed 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev rend bead; 
His treſſes drop'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam 
Grav'd on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides; 
The figur'd freams in waves of ſilver roll'd, 
And on her banks Auguſta roſe in gold, 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood 


No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice z 


Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood! 
F Firſt 


% 
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Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The wining Iſis and the fruittul Thame : 
The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'll ; 
The Loddon flow, with verdantalderscrown'd; 
Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave; 
And chalkey Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The ue, tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

The gulpby Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 

And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 
And filent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
High in the midR, upon his win reclin'd, 
(His fea-green mantle waving with the wind) 


The God appear d: he turn'd his azure eyes 


Where W mdior-domesand poinpous turrets ne! 
Then bow'd and ſpoke ; the winds forget toroar, 
And the huſht'd waves glide lottly to the ſhore. 
Hail, facred Peace! hail long-expetted days, 
That Thames's g'ory to the ſtars thall raiſe ! 
Tho Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Tho'foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 
Fromheav*n itielf the ſeven- fold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows ; 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 
Loft in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. 
Let Volga's banks with iron fquadrons ſhire, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let bai b'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 
Be mine the bleflings of a peaceful reign. 
No more my ſors ſhall die with Britiſh blood 
Ked Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood: 
Safe on my ſhoꝛ e each unmoleſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain, 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace ; 
The trumpet fleep, while cheartul horns are 
- blown, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 
hold! th* aſcending villas on my fide, 
roject long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. 
Behold! Auguſta's glitt'ring ſpies increaſe, 
Andtemples riſe, the beauteous works of peace. 
I jee, I tee, where two fair cities bend 
Their aniple bow, a new Whitehall aſcend ! 
There mighty nations ſhall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come; 
Therekings ſliall ſue, and ſuppliant ſtates he ſeen 
Once more to bend before a Britiſh queen. 
Thy trees, fair Windfor! now ſhall leave their 
And half thy foreſts ruſhintothefl-ods,[ woods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and hercrols diſplay, 
To the bright regions of the riſing day: 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole: 
Or under ſouthern tkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ftars, and borne by ſpicy gales ! 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
The pearly ſhell its lucid globe infold, 
And Phatbus wa m the rip ning ore to gold. 
The time ſhall come, when free as ſeas or wind 
Unbyatded Thames ſhallflow for all mankind, 
Whole tations enter with each ſwelling tide, . 
ſeas but join the regions they divide; 
*s diſtant ends our glory wall behold, 


Aud the ne world launch: forth to ſeek the old. 
25 ; 
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Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall tem the tide, 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide, 
And naked youths and paivted chiefs admire 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire ! 
Oh _ thy reign, fair Peace! from ſnore to 
ore, | 

Till Conqueſt ceaſe, and Slav'ry be no more 
Till the freed Indiant in their native groves 
Reaptheirown fruits, and woo their ſableloves, 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof d with gold. 
Exil'd by thee from carth to deepeſt hell, 
Ia brazen bonds, ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell ; 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition ſhall attend her there: 
There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
Her weapons hlunted, and extin& her fires : 
There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaſping Furics thirſt for blood in vain. 

Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 
Touch the fair ſame of Albion's golden days: 
The thoughts of Gods let Granville's verſe rec ite, 
And bring the ſcenes of op' ning fate to light: 
My humble Mule, in unambitious ſtrains, 
Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains, 
Where Peace deſcending bids her olives ſpring, 
And ſcatters bleſſings fiom her dove-like wing. 
Ev'n I more ſweetly pals my careleſs days, 
Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe; 
Enough for me, that to the liſt'ning ſwains 
Firſt in theſe fields I ſung the {ylvan ſtrains. 

— — — —  — 
& 5. Edwin and Angelina. A Ballad, 
GOLDSMITH, 


8 TEN, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way ' 
© To where yon taper checrs the vale . 
« With hofpitable ray. 


| © For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 


With farnting lleps and flow ; 
Where wilds, immeaſurably ſpread, 
© Secm Jength'ning as I go.” 


« Forbear, my lon,” the Hermit cries, 
To tempt the dang"tous gloom ; 

For yonder phantom only flies 
Jo lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the houſeleſs child of want 
My door is open ſtill; 

And tho' my portion is but ſcant, 

I give it with gcod will, 

« Then turn to-night. and freely ſhare 

© Whate'er my cell beſtows ; 


| © My uſhy couch and frugal fare, 


« My bleſſing and repoſe. 


« No flocks that range the valley free 
To (laughter I condemn ; 


* Tavght by that Power that pities me, 


I learn to pity them: 


© But from the mountain's graſſy fide 


A guiliicis fealt I bi ing; 2 4 
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A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply d, 
And water from the ſpring. 


© Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
© All earth- born cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heaven deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell; 

The madeſt ſtranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far in a wilderneſs obicure 
The lonely manſion lay; 

A refuge to the neighb'rin r 
And ſtrangers led atriye rr 
No ſtores beneath it's humble thatch 

Requir'd a maſter's care ; 
The wicket op'ning with a latch 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now when buſy crowds retire 
To take their evening reſt, 

The Hermit trimm'd has little fire, 
And cbear'd his penſive gueſt ; 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gaily preſs d, and ſmil'd ; 
And, {kiI'd in legendary lore, 
The ling'ring hours beguil'd. 
Around in ſympathecic mirth 
It's tricks the kitten tries, 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart, 
To ſoothe the ſtranger's woe 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow, 


His riſing cares the Hermit ſpy'd, 

With anſwering care opprets'd : 
And whence, unhappy youth, he cry'd, 
The forrows of thy breaſt ? 


From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
* Reluctant doſt thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
* Or unregarded love ? 


* Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay; 
* And thoſe who prize the paultry things 
More trifling ſtill than they. 
And what is Friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep ; 
© A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? 
And Love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair- one's jeſt ; 
© On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's neſt. 


For ſhame, fond youth ! thy ſortows huſh, 
And jpurn the ſex ! he ſaid : 

But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
His love-lorn guelt betzay'd. 

Surpriz'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 

Swift mantling to the view, 
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| Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
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As bright, as tranſient too, 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaft, 
Alternate ſpread alarms; 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſs'd 
A maid in all her charms. 


And, ah! forgive a ſtranger rude, 
A wretch forloin,” ſhe cy'd, 
Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
© Where Heaven and you reſide ! 


© But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 

* Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 

© Companion of her way. | 

My father liv'd behde the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he; 

And all his wealth was-mark'd as minez 
© He had but only me. 


To win me from his tender arms 

© Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
* And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


Each hour a mercenary crowd 
Wich richeſt proffers ſtrove; | 
Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 


© But never talk'd of love. 


In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
No wealth or power had he 
Wiſdom aud worth were all he had, 
© But theſe were all to me, 


© The bloſſom opening to the day, 

© The dews of heaven refin'd, 

Could nought of purity diſplay 

To emulate his od 

© The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 
With charms inconſtant ſhine : 

© Their charms were his; but, woe to me! 
© Their conſtancy was mine. 


For 11 I try'd each fickle art, 

« Importunate and vain ; 

© And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
«© I triumph'd in his pain: ; 

Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 

© He |: ft me to my pride; 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 

© In ſecret, where he died. 


© But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault! 
And well my life ſhall pay; 

'I ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
And ſtretch me where he lay 


And there forlorn, deſpairing hid, 
« Fil lay me down and die; 

"Twas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
And to for him will I 


Forbid it, Heaven ' the Hermit cry'd, 
And claip'd her to his breaſt ; 

The wond'ring tair-one turn'd to chide, 

Tas Edwin's ſeif that prefi'd,. 


6 


Turn, Angelina, ever dear; 


| My charmer, turn to ſee 
K 2 
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© Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
© Reftor'd to love and thee. 


© Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
© And every care reſign : 

© And {hall we never, never part, 
My lfe—my all that's mine! 


© No, never from this hour to part; 

Well lire and love fo true, 

© The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart 
6 Shah break thy Edwin's too l' 


— —  — 
$6. Odeon the Spring. GRrar. 


O! where the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear, 

Diſcloſe the long- expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year! 
The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, 
The untaught harmony of fpring : 
While, whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs thro* the clear blue (ky 
Their gather'd fragrance fling. 


Where-e'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
A. broader browner ſhade ; 

Where-e'er the rude and moſs- grown beech 
O'er-canopies the glade ; * 

Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink 

With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think, 
(At eaſe reclin'd in ruſtic ſtate) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great! 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting herds repoſe : 

Yet hark, how thro* the peopled air 
The buſy murmur glows ! 

The infe& youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon: 
Some Jightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gaily- gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the ſun. 

To Contemplation's ſober eye 

Such is the race of man : 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. | 
Alike the buſy and the gay 

But flutter thro' life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours dreſt: 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough miſchance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 
They leave in duſt to reſt. 

Methinks I hear, in accents low, 
The ſportive kind reply ; 

Poor moralift ! and what art thou? 
A ſolitary fly ! ; 
Thy joys no glitt'ring female meets, 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No pairted plumage todifplay : 

On haſty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy fun is ſet, thy ſpring ĩs gone— 
We frolic while 'tis May. 

> 1 
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F Was on a lofty vaſe's fide, 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy'd 

The azure flowers, that blow; 

Demureſt of the tabby kind, 

The penſive Selima reclin'd, 

Gaz'd on the lake below. 


Her conſcious tail her joy declar'd ; 
The fair round face, the ſnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws ; 
Her coat, that with the tortoiſe vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She ſaw ; and purr'd applauſe. 
Still had ſhe gaz d; but ' midſt the tide 
Two angel forms were ſeen to glide, 
The Geniji of the ſtream : 
Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hue, 
Thro” richeſt purple to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 


The hapleſs hvmph with wonder ſaw 3 
A whiſker firſt, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wiſh, 
She ſtretch d, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold deſpile ? 
What cat's averſe to fiſh ? 


Preſumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again the (tretch'd, again ſhe bent, 
Nor knew the gulph between: 
(Malignant Fate tat by, and imii'd) 
The flipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd, 
She tumbled headlong in. 
Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to ev'ry wat'ry God, 
Some ſpeedy aid to end. 
No dolphin came, no nereid ſtirr'd, 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Sufan heard: 
A fav'rite has no friend! 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv'd, 

Know, one fajſe ſtep is ne'er retriev'd, 

And be with caution bold, 

Not all that tempts your wand'ring eyes, 

And heedleſs hearts, is lawful prize; 
Nor all that gliſters, gold. 


63. Ode on a diſtant Proſpe2 of Eton College. 
GRAY, 


YE diſtant ſpires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat'ry'glade, 

Where grateful Science ſtill adores 

Her Henry's holy ſhade ; 

And ye, that from the ſtately brow 

Of Windſor's heights th expanſe below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 

Whoſe turf, whole ſhade, whoſe flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His filver-winding way. 

Ah happy hills! ah pleaſing ſhadel 

Ah fiel belov'd in vain! 

Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray d, 


A ſtranger yet to pain! 
R I feel, 
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I feel, the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliſs beſtow; 

As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 
My weary ſoul they ſeem to ſooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


Say, father Thames, for thou haſt ſeen 
Full many a ſprightly race 

Diſporting on thy margent green 

The paths of pleature trace; 

Who toremoſt now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arms, thy glaſſy wave? 
The captive linnet, which enthral ? 
What idle progeny ſucceed 

To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, 
Or urge the flying ball ? 


While ſome on earneſt buſineſs bent 
Their murm'ring labours ply 
Gainſt graver hours, that bring conſtraint 
To ſweeten liberty: | 

Some bold adventurers diſdain 

The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare deſcry : 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And ſnatch a fearful joy. | 
Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; | 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 

Theirs buxom Health, of roſy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever-new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born; 
The thoughtleſs day, the ealy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn, 


Alas! regardleſs of their doom, 

The little victims play 

No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day : 

Yet ſee, how all around 'em wait 

The miniſters of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand, 
To ſeize their prey, the murderous band ! 
Ah, tell them they are men! 


Theſe ſhall the fury paſſions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that ſkulks behind; 

Or pining Love ſhall waſte their youth, 
Or Jealouſy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the ſecret heart ; 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-viſag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 


Ambition this ſhall tempt to riſe, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a facrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. | 
The tings of Falſehood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard Unkindnels' alter d eye, 
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That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow; 
And keen Remorſe with blood defil'd, 


And moody Madnels laughing wild 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


Lo! in the vale of years beneath 

A grilly troop are ſeen, 

The painful tamily of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring finew (trains, 
Thoſe in the deeper vital: rage: 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 

And ſlow-conſuming Age. 


To each his ſuff' rings: all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan; 


The tender for another's pain, 


Th' unfeeling for his Wm. 
Vet, ahl why ſhould they know their fate! 
Since forrow never comes too late, 

And happineſs too ſwiftly flies. 

Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe. 

No more - here ignorance is bliſs, 

* Tis folly to be wiſe. 


$ 9. Ode to Adwverſity. GRAY». 


DAaVGHTER of Jove, relentleſs power, 
Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 

Whoſe iron ſcourge, and tort'ring hour, 

The bad affright, aMi& the beſt ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan | 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone, 


When firſt thy Sire to ſend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern ved nurſe ! thy rigid lore 

With rence many a year ſhe bore: 

What icrrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 

And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others 
woe. 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Selt-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs Joy, 

And leave us leiſure to be good. | 

Light they diſperſe; and with them go 
Tue ſummer - friend, the flatt'ring foe ; 


By vain Proſperity receiv'd, (believ'd. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again 


- Wiſdom in fable garb array'd, 
Immer ed in raptrous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, filent maid © 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground; © 
Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: | 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 
With Juſtice, to herſelf ſevere,  * © 
And Pity, dropping loft the fadly-pleafing tear: 
Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 


| Dread Goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand! 
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Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circied with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art ſeen) 


Withthund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 


With ſcreaming Horror's funeral cry, 


Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ghaſtly Poverty. 


Thy form benign, oh Goddeſs, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philoſophic train be there 

To fotten, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous ſpark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 


Exact my own defects to ſcan, [a man. 


What others are to feel; and know myſelf 


\ 


& 10. The Progreſs of Poeſy. A Pindaric Ode. 
GRAY. 


1 


A WAKE, Zolian lyre, awake, [ ſtrings. 


And give to rapture all thy trembling 


From Helicon's harmonious iprings 

A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take : 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 
Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, 

Thro* verdant val:s, and Ceres' golden reign : 
Now rolling down rhe ſtzep amain, 

Headlong, 1mpetuous, ſee it pour: [the roar. 


The rocks and nodding groves re- bello to 


I. 2. : 
Oh ! Sovereign of the willing ſou], 
Par ent of ſweet and ſolemn- breathing airs, 
Erchanting ſhell ! the ſullen Cares, 
Amd frantic Pafjions, hear thy ſoft controul. 
On T hracia's hills the Lord of War 
1as curb'd the fury of his car, 
And dropp'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the ſceptred hand 
Of Fove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes, and fiagging wing: 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and light'ningsot his eye. 
I. 3. | 
Thee the voice, the 1 obe y, 
Temper d to thy warbled lay. 
O' er Idalia's velvet-green 
The roſy- crow ned loves are ſeen 
On Cytherea's day | 
With antic Sports, and blue-ey'd Pleaſures, 
Friſking light in frolic meaſures ; 
Now purſuing, now retreating, 
Now 1n circling troops they meet : 
To britk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. {declare : 
Slow melting ftrains their Queen's approach 
Where-e*er the turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms ſublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way: 
Oer her warm cheek, and riſing boſom, move 
The bloqm of young defire, and purple light 
? of Jove, 


Book II. 


II. 1. 

Man's feeble race what ills await ! 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Diſcaſe, and Sortow's weeping train, [Fate! 
And Death, fad refuge trom the ſtorms of 
The fond complaint, my ſong, diſprove, 

And jultify the laws of love. 

Say, has he given in vain the heav'nly Muſe ? 
Night, and all her fickly dews, 

Her ſpe&res wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary ſky : 

Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar [ſhafts of war, 
Hyperion's march they ſpy, and glitt'ring 
IL. 5. 


In climes beyond the ſolar road, roam, 
Where ſhaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains 
The Mule has broke the twilight gloom, 

To cheer the ſhiv'ring native's dull abode, 
And oft, beneath the od'rous ſha de 

Of. Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 

She deigns to hear the ſavage youth repeat 

In looſe numbers wildly ſweet 

Their feather · einctur'd chiefs,and duſky loves. 
Her track, where- e' er the Goddeſs roves, 
Glory purſue, and gen'rous Shame, [flame, 
Th' unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy 


| . 
Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's ſteep, 
Iſles, that crown th* Egean deep, 
Fields, that cool Iliſſus laves, 
Or where Mzander's amber wayes 
In lingering lab'rinths creep, 
How do your tuneful echoes languiſh, 
Mute, but to the voice of Anguiſli! 


Where each old poetic mountain 


Inſpiration breath'd around ; 

Ev'ry ſhade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmut'd deep a folemn ſound : 

Till the ſad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Left their Parnaſſus for the Latian plains. 


Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 


And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty ſpirit Joſt, f coaſt, 

They ſought, oh Albion! next thy ſea-encircled 
HL . 

Far from the ſun and ſummer-gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon ſtray'd, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 


Her awful face: the dauntleſs child 


Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmil'd. 

This pencil take (ſhe ſaid)whoſe colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year : 

Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic tears, 
III. 2. 

Nor ſecond he, that rode ſublime 

Upon the ſeraph- wings of Extaſy, 

The ſecrets of th' — 45 ſpy. 


— 


4 


He paſs d the flaming bounds of Place andTime : 
| | The 
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The living throne, the ſapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He ſaw; hut, blaſted with exceſs * light, 
Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. 

Behold, where Diyden's leſs preſumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two courſers of ethereal race, [ſounding pace. 
With necks in thunder cloth'd, and Jong-re- 


|} | EV 

Hark, his hands the Ivre explorel 
Bright-ev'd Fancy, hov'ring o'er, 
Scatters from her piftur'd urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But ah! 'tis heard no more 
Oh! lyre divine, what daring ſpirit 
Wakes thee now ? tho” he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 
Sailing with ſupreme dominion 
Thro' the azure deep of air: 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Mule's ray, 
With orient hnes, unborrow'd of the fun : 
Yet ſhall he mount, and keep his diftant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, [Great! 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the 


C11. The Bard. A Pindaric Ode. GRAY. 


I. 2. 
c R vIN ſeize three, ruthleſs King. 
* Contuhon on thy banners wait; 
© Tho' fann'd by Conqueſt's crimlon wing, 
They mock the air with idle ſtate! 
Heim, nor Hauherk's twilted mail, 
Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, ſhall avail 
To fave thy ſecret foul from nightly fears, 
© FromCambria's curſe, from Cambria's tears!” 
Such werethe ſounds that o'er the creſted pride 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter'd wild diimay, 
As down the ſteep of Snowdon's ſhaggy fide 
He wound: with toilſome march his long array. 
Stout Glo ſter ſto0d agllaſt in ſpeechleſs trance 
To arms! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his 
quiv'ring lance, | 
| I. 2. 
On a rock, whoſe haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob' d in the ſable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood ; 
(Looſe his heard, and hoary hair 
Stream*d, like a meteor, to the troubled air ;) 
And with a maſter's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
Hark, how each giant-oak, and deſert- cave, 
* Sigh to the torrent's awtul voice beneath | 
Oer thee, oh King! their hundred arms 
© they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe z 
Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 
+ To high-born Huel's harp, or ſaft Llewel- 
© lyn's lay. | 


I. 3. 
Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 


| 
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That huſh'd the ſtormy main: 

© Brave Urien ſleeps upon his craggy bed: 
* Mountains, ye mourn in vain 

* Modred, whole magic ſong Chead. 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd 
On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 

* Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 

Far, far alot th aff ighted ravens fail; 

© The famiſh'd eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by. 
* Dear loſt companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 

© Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
© Ye died amidft your dying country's Crics— 
* No morel weep. They do not ſleep. 


On yonder cliffs, a griſly band, 


© I ſre them ſit, they linger ver, 
* Avengers of their native land: 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
© And weave with bloody hands the tiſſue of 
© thy line. 
IT. 1. | 
c Weave the warp, and weave the woo, _ 
The winding-ſheet of Edward's race. 
«« Give ample room, and verge enough 
«© The characters of hell to trace. 
«© Mark the year, and mark the night, 
„% When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright _ 
“ The ſhrieks of death, thro* Berklev's roofs 
« Shrieks of an agonizing King! | that ning, 
« She - wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
© That tear'ſt the bowels of thy mangled 
„mate, 
« From thee be born, who o'er thy country 
« hangs (round him wait! 
« The ſcourge of Heav'n. What terrors 


„ Amazementin his van. with flight combin'a, 


« And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude 
„ behind. : 
| II. 2. . 
« Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 
*« Low on his funeral couch he lies! 
„No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
© A tear to grace his oblequies. 
« Is the ſable wart ior fled ? | 
« Thy ſon is gone. He reſts among the dead, 
© The ſwarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 
% born? 
« Gone to ſalute the riſing morn. 
« Fair laughs the morn, and ſoft the zephyr 
« While proudly riding o er the azure realm 
« In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes; 
« Youth on the prow,and pleaſure at the helm; 
«© Regardleſs of the ſweeping whiriwind's 


« (way, evening p 
«© That, huſh'd in grim repole, expects his 
„II. . 
«. Fill high the ſparkling bowi, N 


© The rich repaſt prepare, q 
“ Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feat; 
% Cloſe by the regal chair 3 
« Fell thirſt and famine ſcow] 

« A haleful ſmile upon their haffled gueſt. 

« Heard ye the din of battle bray, 


| Lonceta lane, and horſe to borke? 
" U 
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« Long years of havoc urge their deſtinꝰd courſe, 
& And thro' the kindred ſquadrons mow their 
<< way. | 
ct Ve towers of Julius, London's laſting ſhame, 
& With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
ct Revere his conſort's faith, his father's fame, 
« And ſpare the meek uſurper's holy head. 
de Above, below, the rote ot ſnow, 
10 Twin'd with her bluſhing foe, we ſpread ! 
«© The briſtled boar in infant gore | 
«« Wallows beneath the thorny ſhade. [loom 
& Now, Brothers, bending o'er th' accuiſed 
« Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify 
& his doom. | 
SB 
ec Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 
„ (Weave we the woof. The thread is ſpun.) 
« Half of thy heart we conlecrate. 
& (The web is wove. The work is done.)“ 
© Stay, oh ſtay ! nor thus forlorn, 
© Leave me unbleſs'd, unpity d, here to mourn: 
© In yon bright track, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 
© They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 
© But oh! what ſolemn ſcenes on Snowdon's 
© height | 
© Deſcending flow their glitt'ring ſkirts unrdll? 
© Viſions of glory! ſpare my aching fight, 
© Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my ſoul ! 
No more our long-loſt Arthur we bewail. 
© All-hail, ye genuine Kings,Britannia's iſſue, 
© hail! 
- III. 2. 
© Girt with many a Baron bold 
Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rear; 
© And gorgeous Dames, and Stateſmen old 
© In bearded majeſty, appear. | 
© In the midſt a torm divine 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton- line; 
© Her hon-port, her awe-commanding face, 
< Attemper'd ſweet to virgin grace. 
© What ſtrings ſymphonious W the air! 
What ſtraĩns of vocal tranſport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, great Talieſſin, hear; 
They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls. and, ſoaring as ſhe ſings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-co- 
© lour'd wings. 
® J III. 2. 
© The verſe adorn again 
© Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
And Truth ſevere, by fairy Fiction dreſt. 
In buſcin d meaſures move 
© Pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breaſt, 
© A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 
© Gales from blooming Eden bear; 
And diſtant warblings leſſen on my ear, 
That loſt in long futurity expire. 
© Fond impious man, think'ſ thou yon ſan- 
© guinecloud, [of day? 
© Rais'd by thy breath, has quench'd the orb 
* To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I ſee _ A 
: The different doom our lates aſſign. ” | 
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| © Be thine Deſpair, and ſcepter*d Care; 

© To triumph, and to die, are mine.“ [height, 

He ſpoke, and headlong, from the mountain's 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to end- 
leſs night. 


* 
————̃ ͤ ßQ——— —— 


$ 12. The Fatal Siſters. An Ode. GRAx. 


OW the ſtorm begins to lower, 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare,) 
Iron fleet of arrowy ſhower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 

Where the dulky warp we (train, 
Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane, ” 


See the griſly texture grow! 
(Tis of human entrails made,) 
And the weights that play below, 
Each a gaſping warrior's head. 


Shafts for ſhuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong. 


Miſta, black terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda, fee ! 

Join the wayward work to aid: 
Tis the woof of victory, 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, 

Pikes mult ſhiver, javelins fing, 
Blade with clatt'ring buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


\ (Weave the crimſon web of war,) 
Let us go, and let us fly, . 
Where our friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro' th* enſanguin'd field, 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 

O'er the youthful King your ſhield. 


We the reins to ſlaughter | Ae 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſpare ; 
Spite of danger be ſtmll live. 


| (Weave the crimſon web of war.) 


They, whom once the deſert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
O'er the plenty of the plain. 


Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 
Gor'd with many a gaping wound: 
Fate demands a nobler head; 

Soon a King ſhall bite the ground, 


Long his loſs ſhall Eirm weep, 
Ne'er again his likeneſs ſee ; 
Long her ſtrains in forrow ſteep, 
Strains of immortality ! 1 
Horror covers all the heath, 


Clouds of carnage blot the ſun. 
Sillers, weave the web of death. 


Siſters, ceaſe ; The work is done, 
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Hail the taſk, and hail the hands ! 
Songs of joy and triumph ſing; 
Joy to the victorious bands; 
Triumph to the younger King. 
Mortal, thou that hear'ſt the tale, 
Learn the tenour of our ſong. 
Scotland, thro* each winding vale, 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 


Siſters, hence with ſpurs of ſpeed ! 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 
Each beſtride her ſable ſteed. | 
Hurry, hurry, to the field! 
— — ——— 
§ 13. The Deſcent of Odin. An Ode. GRAN. 
1 PROSE the King of men with ſpeed, 
And ſaddled (trait his coal-black ſteed: 
Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 
That leads to Hela's drear abode, 
Him the dog of darknels ſpied : 
His ſhaggy throat he opened wide, 
While ol his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore diſtill'd. 
Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long purſues, with fruitleſs yell, 
The father of the powerful ſpell, 
Onward ſtil] his way he takes, 
(The groaning earth beneath bim ſhakes,) 
Till ful} before his fearleſs eyes 
The, portals nine of hell ariſe. 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
By the moſs-grown pile he ſat, 
Where long of yore to ſleep was laid 
The duſt of the prophetic Maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he trac'd the Runic rhyme 
Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the dead 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath'd a ſullen ſound, 


PROPHETESS. 

What call unknown, what charms, preſume 
To break the quiet of the tomb? | 
Who thus afflicts my troubled ſprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night? 
Long on theſe mould'ring bones have beat 
The winter's ſnow, the fummer's heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain! 
Let me, let me fleep again. 

Who is he, with voice unbleſt, 

That calls me from the bed of reſt? - 


ODIN. 

A Traveller to thee unknown, 
Is he that calls, a warrior's fon. 
Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glitt'ring board is ſpread, , 
Dreſt for whom yon golden bed. 

PROPHEFTESS 

Mantling in the goblet ſee 
The pure bev'rage of the bee; 
O'er it hangs the ſhield of gold: 
'Tis the drink of Balder bold. 
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Balder's head to death is given. 
Pain can reach the Sons of Heav'n! 


Unwilling I my lips uncloſe : 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe, 


| ODIN, 
Once again my call obey, 
Propheteſs, ariſe, and ſay, 
W hat dangers Odin's child await, 
Who the author of his fate. 


PROPHETESS., 

In Hoder's hand the hero's doom; 
His brother lends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe: 

Leave me, leave me to repoſe, 


ODIN, 
Propheteſs, my ſpell obey; 
Once again ariſe, and ſay, 
Who th* avenger of his guilt, 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be ſpilt. 


PROPHETESS, 

In the caverns of the weſt, 
By Odin's fierce embrace compreſt, 
A wond'rous boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven hair, 
Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſee the ſun's departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall ſmile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe : 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 


ODIN. 

Yet awhile my call obey; 
Propheteſs, awake, and fay, 
What Virgins thele, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their folemn brow, 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 
And ſnowy veils, that float in air. 
Tell me whence their ſorrows roſe 
Then I leave thee to repoſe. 


PROPHETESS. 
Ha! no Traveller art thou, 
King of Men, I know thee now; 
Mightieſ of a mighty line 
ODIN. 

No boding Maid of ſkill divine 
Art thou, nor Propheteſs of good, 
But mother of the giant-brood ! | 


PROPHETESS. 

Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home, 
That never ſhall enquirer come 
To break my iron-ſleep again; 
Till Lok has burſt his tenfold chain. 
Never, till ſubſtantial Night 
Has reafſum'd her antient right; 
Till wrapt in flames, in ruin hurl'd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 
—  — 


. 
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þ © Owen ſwift, and Owen ſtrongz 
- Faireſt 
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Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, 
Gwyneth's ſhield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded ſores, 
Nor on all profuſely pours : 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 
Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
adrons three againſt him came; 
This the force of Eirin hiding ; 
Side by ſide as proudly riding, 
On her ſhadow long and gay 
Lochlin glows the wat'ry way; 
There the Norman fails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war: 
Black and huge along they (weep, 
Burthens of the angry deep. 
Dauntleſs on his native ſands 
The dragon-ſon of Mona ſtands ; 
In glittering arms and glory dreſt, 
High he pears bis ruby creſt. 
There the thund'ring ſtrokes begin, 
There the preſs, and there the din; 
Talymalfra's rocky ſhore 
Echoing to the battle's roar. 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thouſand banners round him burn: 
Where he points his purple ſpear, 
Haſty, haſty Rout is nap 28 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and ſhame to fly. 
There Contufion, Terror's child; 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild; 
Agony, that pants for breath; 
Deſpair, and honourable Death. 
C 
—— — — — 
& x5. Ode for Muſic. Irregular. GRAT. 
HEN CE, avaunt, ('tis holy ground} 


*« Comus, and his midnight-crew, 
« And Ignorance with looks profound, 
« And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue, 
« Mad Sedition's cry profane, 
„ Servitude that hugs her chain, 
Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers [ flowers, 
Let painted Flatt'ry hide her ſerpent-train in 
« Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 
% Dare the Muſe's walk to Hain, 
« While bright-eyed Science watches round: 
% Hence, away, 'tis holy ground!“ 


From yonder realms of empyrean day 
Burſts on my ear th* indignant lay: 
There ſit the fainted Sage, the Bard divine, 
The few, whom Genius gave to ſhine 
Thro' every unhorn age, and undiſcover'd clime. 
Rapt in ceieſtial tranſport they, 
Yer hither oft a glance from high 
They ſend of tender ſympathy 
To bleſs the place, where on their opening ſoul 
irſt the genuine ardor ſtole. 
was Milton truck the deep-ton'd ſhell, 

And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends f; om his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the 
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Ve brown o'er-arching Groves, 

© That Contemplation loves, 

* Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 

Oft at the bluſh of dawn 

I trod your level lawn, 

Oft woo'd thegleam of Cynthia ſilver- bright 

In cloiſters dim, far from the hauns of Folly, 

With Freedom by my ſide, and loft ey d 
« Melancholy.” 


But hark! the portals ſound, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, 
High Potentates, and Dames of royal birth, 


And mitred Fathers in long order go: 


Great Edward, with the liſies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 

And ſad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding Love, and princely Clare, 
And Anjou's Heroine, and the paler Roſe, 

T he rival of her crown and of her woes, 

And either Henry there, 

The murder'd Saint, and the majeſtic Lord, 
That broke the honds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 

Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 

And bade theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come; 
And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord 

The liquid language of the ſkies, 


% What is Grandeur, what is Power? 

©« Heaviep toil, ſuperior pain, 

„What the bright reward we gain? 

„The grateful memory of the Good. 

« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 

« The hee's collected treaſures ſweet, 

© Swget muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
6% The ftiil ſmall voice of Gratitude,” 


Foremoſt and leaning from her golden cloud 
The venerable Marg'ret ſee! 

«© Welcome, my noble Son, (ſhe cries aloud) 
To this, thy kindred train, and me: 

„ Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 

« A Tudor's fre, a Beaufort's grace, 

© Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 

c The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry, 

« Ant bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed 
The fragrance of its bluſhing head: 

* Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem 

© To glitter on the diadem. | 


Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
© Not obvious, not obtruſive, ſhe 

© No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings ; 
© Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd 

« Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 


© She reveres herſelf and thee. [brow 


„With modeſt pride to grace thy youthful 
„% The laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, ſhe 
„And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand {brings, 

„ Submits the faſces of her ſway. B 
60 While Spirits bleſtaboveand Men belowſ[lay, 


% Join with glad voice the Joud ee 
x0? 
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&« 'Thro' the wild waves as they roar 

«© With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien 
„Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, 

« Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore : 
« The Star of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 
« And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 


— ——ñꝛñ᷑᷑ ñ ꝶ ¶ — 


58 16. Epitaph on Mrs. Clarke. Gar. 


Lo]! where this filent marble weeps, 
A Friend, a Wife, a Mother fleeps 

A Heart, within whoſe ſacred cell 

The peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwell, 

Affection warm, and Faith ſincere, 

And ſoft Humanity were there. 

In agony, in de th reſign'd, 

She felt the wound ſhe left behind, 

Her infant image, here below, 

Sits ſmiling on a father's woe: 

Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 

Along. the lonely vale of days ? 

A. pang to ſecret ſorrow dear; 

A ſigh; an unavailing tear; 

Till Time thall ev'ry grief remove, 

With Life, with Memory, and with Love. 


& 17. Edwin and Emma. MALLET. 


FAR in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſheltering wood, 
The ſafe retreat of Heaſth and Peace, 

An humbie cottage ſtood : 


There beauteous Emma flouriſh'd fair 
Beneath a mother's eye; 

Whoſe on!y wiſh on earth was now 
To ſee ber bleſo'd, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that Nature ſpreads, 
ave colour to her check: 
Such orient colour imiles thro* heav'n, 
When vernai mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains : 

That (un, who bids their diamond blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. | 

Long had ſhe fill'd each youth with lo 
Each maiden with deſpair ; 

And gho* by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair: 


Till Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
A ſoul devoid of art; 

And from whole eye, ſerenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mw ual flame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly too reveal'd ; 

For neither hoſom lodg'd a wiſh 
That virtue keeps conceal'd, 

What happy hours of home - felt bliſs - 
Did love on both beſtow ! 

But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 
Where Fortune proves a foe. 

His ſiſter, who, like Envy form'd, 
Like her in miſchiet joy'd, 
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To work them harm, with wicked ſkill, - 
Each darker art employ'd, 


The father too, a ſordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 

Was all unfeeling as the clod 
From whence his riches grew, 


Long had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 
And ſcen it long unmov'd; | 

Then with a father's frown at laſt 
Had ſternly diſapprov'd. 

In Edwin's gentle heart, a war 
Of diffrent paſſions ſtrove : 

His heart, that durſt not diſobey, 


| Yet could not ceaſe to love. 


| Deny'd her fight, he oft behind 


The ſpreading hawthorn crept ; 
To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept, 


Oft, too, on Stanemore's wint'ry waſte, 
Beneath the moon-light ſhade, 


| In fighs to pour his ſoften'd foul, 


The midnight mourner ſtray d. 


His cheek, where health with beauty glow's, 
A deadly pale o'ercaſt : , 


So fades the freſh roſe in it's prime, 
Before the northern blaſt. 


The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung o'er his dying bed; 

And wearied Heaven with fruitleſs vows, 
And fruitleſs ſorrow ſhed. 

© 'Tis paſt !' hecry'd ; © but if your ſouls 
* Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let theſe dim eyes once more behold 
What they mult ever love! 


She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear z 

Faſt-falling o'er the primroſe pale, 
So morning dews appear. 

But, oh ! his ſiſter's jealous care, 
(A cruel ſiſter ſhe !) 

Forbade what Emma came to ſay ; 
My Edwin, live for me !* 

Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept 
The church-yard path along, 

The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream” 
Her lover's funeral ſong. | 


Amid the _— gloom of night, 
_ Her ſtartling fancy found 


In ev'ry buſh his hov'ring ſhade, 


His groan in ev'ry ſound. 5 


Alone, appall'd, thus had the paſs'd / 
The vitionary vale z 

When lo! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 
Sad ſounding in the gale ! 


Juſt then ſhe reach'd, with trembling ſtep, 


Her aged mother's door ; | 
© He's gone!” ſhe cry'd ; © and I ſhall fee 
That angel face no more! 
I feel, I fell, this breaking heart 
Beat high againſt a fide !'—— 
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From her white arm down ſunk her head, 
She ſhivering ſigh'd, and died. 
| —  ——— —ͤͤ—t᷑ꝓ 
I 18. Heygift and Mey, Mickrx. 
Hec novimus eſſe nibil. 
JN ancient days, when Arthur reign'd, 
Sir Elmer had no ! 


And no young knight in all the land 
The ladies lov'd fo dear. 


His ſiſter Mey, the faireſt maid 
Of all the virgin train, 

Won ev'ry heart at Arthur's court, 
But all their love was vain, 


In vain they lov'd, in vain they vow'd, 
Her heart they could not move: 

Yet at the evening hour of pray'r 
Her mind was loſt in love, 


The abbeſs ſaw, the abbeſs knew, 
And urg'd her to explain : 

© O name the gentle youth to me, 
And his conſent Il] gain.“ 

Long urg d, long tir'd, fair Mey reply'd, 
His name how can I ſay? 

© An angel from the fields above 
Has rapt my heart away. 

© But once, alas! and never more, 
His lovely form I ſpy'd, a 

© One evening, by the Landing ſhore, 
All by the greenwood fide. 


© His eyes to mine the love confeſs'd 
That glow'd with mildeft grace; 
© His courtly mein and purple veſt 
© Beſpoke his princely race. 
© But when he heard my brother's horn, 
« Faſt to his ſhips he fled : 
© Yet, while I ſleep, his graceful form 
Still hovers round my bed. 


* Sometimes, all clad in armour bright, 
© He ſhakes a warlike lance ; 

And now, in courtly garments dight, 
He leads the ſprightly dance, 


His hair is black as raven's wing, 
© His ſkin as Chriſtmas ſnow ; 

« His cheeks outvie the bluſh of morn, 
His lips like roſe-buds glow. 


His limbs, his arms, his ſtature, ſhap'd 
© By Nature's fineſt hand; 

© His ſparkling eyes declare him born 
© To love and to command.” 


The live-long year fair Mey bemoan'd 
Her hopeleſs pining love: 

But when the balmy ſpring return'd, 
And ſummer eloath'd the grove ; 

All round, by pleaſant Humber ſide 
The * banners flew, 8 

Ard to Sir Elmer's caſtle-gates 
The ſpearmen came in view. 

Fair bluſh d the morn when Mey look'd o'er 
The caftle-wall-ſo d en; | 
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And, lo! the warlike Saxon youth 
Were ſporting on the green, 


There Hengiſt, Offa's eldeſt ſon, 
Lean'd en his burniſh'd lance ; 

And all the armed youth around 

Obey'd his manly glance, 


His locks, as black as raven's wing, 
Adown his ſhoulders flow'd ; 

His cheeks outvied the bluſh of morn, 
His lips like roſe-buds glow'd, 


And ſoon the lovely form of Mey 
Has caught his piercing eyes : 
He gives the ſign, the bands retire, 

While big with love he fighs. 


© © thou, for whom I dar'd the ſeas, 
And come with peace or war; 

© Oh, by that croſs that veils thy breaſt, 
© Relieve thy lover's care 


© For thee I'll quit my father's throne, 
With thee the wilds explore; 

© Or with thee ſhare the Britiſh crown, 
With thee the croſs adore.” 


| Beneath the timorous virgin bluſh, 


With love's ſoft warmth ſhe glows : 

So, bluſhing thro” the dews of morn, 
Appears the opening roſe. 

"Twas now the hour of morning pray'r, 
When men their ſins bewail; 

And Elmer heard King Arthur's horn 
Shrill ſounding thro” the dale. 


The pearly tears from Mey's bright eyes 
Like April dew-drops fell, F 

When with a parting dear embrace 

Her brother bade farewel. 


That veil'd her ſnowy breaſt, 
With pray'rs to Heav'n, her lily hands 
Have fix'd on Elmer's veſt. 


Now, with five hundred bowmen true, 
He's march'd acroſs the plain, 

Till with his gallant yeomandrie 

He join'd King Arthur's train. 
Full forty thouſand Saxon ſpears 
Came glitt'ring down the hill, 
And with their ſhouts and clang of arms 
The diſtant vallies fill. 

Old Offa, dreſs'd in Odin's garb, 
Aſſum'd the hoary god; 

And Hengift, like the warlike Thor, 


| Before the horſemen rode. 


With dreadful rage the combat burns, 
The captains ſhout amain ; 

And Elmer's tall vitorious ſpear 
Fear glances oer the plain. 

To ſtop it's courſe young Hengiſt flew 
Like lightning o'er the field; 

And ſoon his'eyes the well-known crofs 
On Elmer's veſt beheld, 


The ſlighted1over ſwell'd his breaſt, 


His eyes ſhot living fire; 
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The croſs with ſparkling diamonds bright, 
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And all his martial heat before, 
To this was mild deſire. 
On his imagin'd rival's front 
With whirlwind ſpeed he preſs'd ; 
And, glancing to the lun, his ſword 
Relounds on Elmer's creſt. 


The foe gave way, the princely youth 
With heedleſs rage purſu'd ; 

Till, trembling 1n his cloven helm, 
Sir Elmer's javelin ſtood. 


He bow'd his head, flow dropp'd his ſpear, 
The reins ſlipp'd through his hand; 

And, ſtain'd with blood, his ſtately corſe 
Lay breathleſs on the ſtrand. 


O hear me off!” Sir Elmer cry'd : 
© Before my painful fight 

© The combat ſwims—Yet Hengiſt's veſt 
I claim, as victor's right.” 


Brave Hengiſt's fall the Saxons ſaw, 
And all in terror fled. 

The bowmen to his caſtle gates 
The bold Sir Elmer led. 


Ohl waſh my wounds, my ſiſter dear, 
O pull this Saxon dart, 

That whizzing from young Hengiſt's arm 
© Has almoſt pierc'd my heart. 

© Yet in my hall his veſt ſhall hang; 
And Britons yet unborn 

Shall with the trophies of to-day 
© Their ſolemn feaſts adorn.” 


All trembling Mey beheld the veſt; 
© Oh, Merlin !' loud ſhe cry'd, 

© Thy words are true —my flaughter'd love 
© Shall have a breathleſs bride! 


© Oh! Elmer, Elmer, boaſt no more 
That low my Hengiſt lies! 

© Oh, Hengiſt, cruel was thine arm; 
My brother bleecs and dies!” 

She ſpake—the roſes left her cheek, 
And life's warm ſpirits fled : 

So, nipp'd by winter's ling'ring blaſts, 
The ſnow-drop bows the head, 

Yet parting life one ſtruggle gave; 
She lifts her, languid eyes: 

© Return, my Hengiſt; oh! return, 
My flaughter'd love!” the cries. 

© Oh—ſtill he lives—he ſmiles again; 
© With all his grace he moves: 

© I come I come, where bow nor ſpear 
© Shall more diſturb our loves,” 


She ſpake—fhe dy'd, The Saxon dart 
Was drawn from Elmer's fide ; 

And thrice he call'd his ſiſter Mey, 
And thrice he groan'd, and dy'd, 


Where in the dale a moſs-grown croſs 
O'erſhades an aged thorn, 

Sir Elmer's and young Hengiſt's corſe 
Were by the ſpearmen borne: 

And there, all clad in robes of white, 

With many a figh and tear, 
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The village maids to Hengiſt's grave 


? Did Mey's fair body bear. 


And there, at dawn and fall of day, 
All from the neighb'ring groves, 
The turtles wail in widow'd notes, 
And ſing their hapleſs loves. 
— 
§ 19. Dirge in Cymbeline. 
T O fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 
Soft maids and village-hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring. 


No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 
To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove, 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, | 
And melting virgins own their love. 


No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew; 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew! 


The red-breaſt oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, | 
With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid, 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 
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Or 'midſt the chace on every plain, 


The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell, 


Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed ; 
Belov's, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn'd, till Pity's ſelf be dead. 


— — — — .. ——— 


$ 20. A Prayer for Indifference. GREVILLE, 
O FT Tue implor'd the gods in vain, 
And pray'd till I've been weary ; 
For once I'll try my wiſh to gain 
Of Oberon the Fairy, 
Sweet airy being, wanton ſprite, 
That lurk'ſt in woods unſeen, 
And oft by Cynthia's ſilver light 
Tripp'ſt gaily o'er the green; 
If e'er thy pitying heart was mov' d, 
As ancient ſtories tell, 
And for th' Athenian maid who lov'd, 
Thou ſought'ſt a wond'rous ſpell ; 


Oh! deign once more t' exert thy power; 
Haply ſome herb or tree, 

Sov'reign as juice of weſtern flower, 
Conceals a balm for me. 


T aſk no kind return of love, 
No tempting charm to pleaſe : 

Far from the heart thoſe gifts remove, 
That fighs for peace and eaſe. 


Nor peace-nor eaſe the heart can know, 
Which, like the needle true, 


Turns at the touch of jay or woe, 


But, turning, trembles too. 


Far 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Far as diftreſs the ſoul can wound, 
Tis pain in each degree: 

Tis bliſs but to a certain bound; 
Beyond, is agony. 

Take then this treacherous ſenſe of mine, 
Which dooms me ſtill to ſmart; 

Which pleature can to pain refine, 
To pains new pargs impart. 

Oh ! haſte to ſhed the ſacred balm ! 
My ſhatter'd nerves new ſtring ; 

And for my gueſt, ſerenely calm, 
The nymph Indifference bring. 


At her approach, ſee Hope, ſee Fear, 
See Expectation fly; 

And Difappointment in the rear, 
That blaſts the promis'd joy. 


The tear which pity taught to flow, 
The eye ſhall then diſown; 

The heart that melts for others woe, 
Shall then ſcarce feel its own. 


The wounds which now each moment bleed, 
Each moment then ſhall cloſe, 

And tranquil days ſhall till ſucceed 
To nights of calm repoſe. 


O fairy elf! but grant me this, 
This one kind comfort ſend ; 
And ſo may never-fading bliſs 
Thy flow'ry paths attend ! 
So may the glow-worm's glimm'ring light 
Thy tiny footſteps lead EY 
To ſome new region of delight, 
Unknown to mortal tread. 


And be thy acorn goblet fill'd 
With heav'n's ambroſial dew ; 
From ſweeteſt, freſheſt flow'rs diſtill'd, 
That ſhed freſh fweets for you. 


And what of life remains for me 
I'll paſs in ſober eaſe; 
Half-pleas'd, contented will I be, 


Content but half to pleaſe. 
——  — 
& 21. The Beggar's Petition. ANON, 
ITY he ſorrows of a poor old man, 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 


Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your — 


Theſe tatter d cloaths my poverty beſpeak, 
Their hoarylocks proclaim mylengthen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn check 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 


Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, 
With tempting aſpect drew me from my road; 
For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode, 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav d a morſe] of their bread, 


A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 
To teck a ſhielter in an humbler ſhed, 


— 
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| Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome; 


Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor, and miſerably old. 


Should 1 reveal the ſources of my grief, 
It ſoft humanity e'er touch'd your breaſt, 


Your hands would not withhold the kind relicf, 
And tears of Pity would not be repreſt. 


Heaven ſends misfortunes ; why ſhould we re · 


pine? 
Tis Heaven has brought me to the ſtate you ſee; 
And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of Sorrow and of Miſery. 


Alittle farm was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark I ſprightly hail'd the morn; 
But ah! oppreſſign forc'd me from my cot, 


My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 


Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 

And left the world to wretchedneis and me. 
Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, {door, 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your 
Whole days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt (pan, 


Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


—— — —U—ͤ—6— —k 


5 22. Pollio. An Elegiac 
the Wood near R 


Ode; written in 
Caſtle, 1762. 


Mickrz. 


Hzc Jovem ſentire, Deoſque cunctos. 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto. Hon, 


THE peaceful evening breathes her balmy 


ſtore, [green : 

The playtul ſchool-boys wanton o'er the 

Where ſpreading poplarsſhadethecottage-door, 
The villagers in ruſtic joy convene, 


Amid the ſecret windings of the wood, 
With ſolemn Meditation let me ſtray; 
This is the hour when, to the wife and good, 
The heavenly maid repays the toils of day, 


The river murmurs, and the breathing gale 
Whiſpersthe gently-waving boughs among : 

The ſtar of evening glimmers o'er the dale, 
And leads the ſilent hoſt of heaven along. 


How bright, emerging o'er yon broom-clad 
height | 
The friver empreſs of the night appears ! 
Yon limpid pool reflects a ſtream of light, 
And faintly in its breaſt the woodland bears. 


The waters tumbling o'er their rocky bed, 
Solemn and conſtant, from yon dell reſound; 
The lonely hearths blaze o'er the diſtant glade 
The bat, low-wheeling, ſkims the duſky 
ground. : 


{| Auguſt and hoary, o'er the ſloping dale, 


he Gothic abbey rears its iculptur d towers; 
Dull 
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Dull through the roofs reſounds the whiſtling 


Dark Solitude among the pillars lours. { gale, 


Where yon old trees bend o'er a place of graves, 
And ſolemn ſhade a chapel's lad remains, 
Whete yon ſcath'd poplar through the window 

waves, 
And, twining round, the hoary arch ſuſtains; 


There oft, at dawn, as one forgot behind, 
Who longs to follow, yet unknowing where, 

Some hoary ſhepherd, o'er his ſtaff reclin'd, 
Pores vn the graves, and ſighs a broken prayer, 


High o'er the pines, that with their darkening 
ſhade | 
Surround yon craggy bank, the caſtle rears 
It's crumbling turrets: ſtill it's towery head 
A warlike mien, a ſullen grandeur wears. 


So, widit the ſnow of age, a boaſtful air 
Still on the war-worn veteran's browattends; 
Still his big bones his youthful prime declare, 
Tho'trembling o'er the feeble crutch he bends. 


Wild round the gates the duſky wall-flowers 
creep, [have led; 
Where oft the knights the beauteous dames 
Gone is the bower, the grot a ruin'd heap, 
Where bays and ivy o er the fragments tpread. 


Tas here our fires, exulting from the fight, 
Great in their bloody arms, marchꝰ d o'er the 
. la, 
Eying their reſcu'd fields with proud delight! 
Now loſt to them !—and, ah! how chang*d 


to me] 


This bank, the river, and the fanning breeze, 
The dear idea of my Pollio bring; ſ trees, 

So ſhone the moon through theſe loft nodding 
When here we wander d in the eves of ſpring. 


When April's ſmiles the flowery lawn adorn, 
And modeſt cowſlips deck the ſtreamlet's ſide; 
When fragrant orchards to the roſeate moin 
Unfold their bloom, in heaven's own colours 
dy d: 0 
So fair a bloſſom gentle Pollio wore, 
Theſe were the emblems of his health ful mind; 
To him the letter d page diſplay'd its Jore, 
To him bright Fancy all her wealth rebgn'd; 


Hun, with her pureſt flames the Muſe endow'd, 
Flames never to th' illiberal thought ally d; 
The ſacred ſiſters led where Virtue glow'd 
In all her charms : he ſaw, he felt, and dy'd. 


Oh, partner of my infant griefs and joys ! 
Big with the ſcenes now paſt, my heart o'er- 
Bids -achendearment, fair as oncetoriſe, flows; 
And dwells luxurious on her melting woes: 


Oft with the riſing ſun, when life was new, 
Along the woodland have [ roam'd with thee ; 


Ofi by the moon have bruih'd the evening dew, | 


When all was fearleis innocence and glee. 


The fainted well, here yon bleak hill declines, 
Has oft been con!cious of thoſe happy hours; 
But now the hill, the river crown'd with pines, 
And fainted well, have lot their cheariag 
powers; 


For thou art gone. My guide, my friend! oh, 
where, (hind! 
Where hatt thou fled, and left me here be» 
My tendereſt wiſh, my heart to thee was bare, 
Oh, now cut off each paſſage to thy mind! 


How dreary is the gulph ! how dark, how void, 
The trackleſs ſhores that never wererepals'd! 
Dread ſeparation ! on the depth untry'd, 
Hope faulters, and the ſoul recoils aghaſt! 


Wide round the (ſpacious heavens I caſt my eyes: 


And ſhall theſe ſtars glow with immortal fire 
Still thine the lifeleſs glories of the ſkies! 
And could thy bright, thy living foul expire! 


Far bethe thought The pleaſures moſt ſublime, 
The glow of friendſhip, and the virtuous tear, 
The towering wiſh that ſcorns the bounds of 
time, 
Chill'd in this vale of death, but languiſh here. 
So plant the vine on Norway's wint'ry land, 
The languid ſtranger feebly buds, and dies: 
Vet there's a cſime where Virtue ſhall expand 
With godlikeſtrength beneathher native ſkies} 


The lonely ſhepherd on the mountain's fide, * 


With patience waits the roſy opening day; 


The mariner at midnight's darkſome tide, 
With chearful hope expects the morning ray: 


Thus I, on life's ſtorm-beaten ocean toſs' d, 
In mental viſion view the happy ſhore, 
Where Pollio beckons to the peaceful coaſt, 
Where fate and death divide the friends no 
more! | 
Oh, that ſome kind, ſome pitying kindred ſhade, 
Who now, perhaps, frequents this ſolemn 
Would tell the awful ſecrets of the dead, [ grove, 
And from my eyes the mortal film remove 
Vain is the wiſth= yet ſurely not in vain 
Man's boſom glows with that celeſtial fire, 
Which ſcorns earth's luxuries, which imiles a$ 
pain, > 
And wings his ſpirit with fublime defire ! 
To fan this ſpark of Heaven, this ray divine, 


Still, O my foul! {til} be thy Gear employ; / 


Still thus to wander thro” the ſhades be thine, 
And iwell thy breait with viſionary joy! 


So tu the dark-brow'd wood, or ſacred mount, 
In ancient days, the holy ſeers retir d; 

And, led in viſion, drank at Siloe's fount, 
While riſing extaſies their boſoms fir d 


Reſtor'd creation bright before them roſe, 
The burning delarts fmil'd as Eden's plains, 
One friendly ſhade the wolf and lambkin choſe, 


The flowery mountain ſung, * Meſfiahreigns!* » 


Tho' fainter raptures my cold breaſt inſpire, 
Yet let me ott frequent this ſolemn ſcene; 


Ott to the abbey's ſhatter'd walls retire, [tween: 


W hat time the woonthine dimly gleams be- 


There, where the cro's in hoary ruin nods, 
Andweepiug yes o © ſhade the letter'd tones, 


While widnight ſilencewraps theſe drear abodes, 


And ſoothes me waudering o' er my Kindred 
. bones 5 
Les 
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* 
Let kindled Fancy view the glorious morn, 
When from the burſting graves the juſt ſhall 
All Nature ſmiling, and by angels borne, [riſe, 
Meſſiah's croſs far blazing o'er the ſkies! 


—— öÜ ———— — 
&23. Mary, Queenof Scots. An Elegy. MICKLE. 
Quod tibi vitæ ſors detraxit, 
Fama adjiciet poſthuma laudi; 


Noftris longum tu dolor et honor. Bock. 


: And gently ſtir the boſom of the lake: 
The fawns that panting in the covert lay, 
Now thro' the gloomy park their revels take. 


Pale riſe the rugged hills that ſkirt the north, 
The wood grows yellow'd bythe evening rays; 
Silent and beauteous flows the filver Forth, 
And Aman murmuring thro? the willows 
: ſtrays. 
But, ah! what means this ſilence in the grove, | 
Where oft the wild notes ſooth d the love- ick 
boy? f 
Why ceaſe in Mary's Bower the ſongs of Love; 
The ſongs of Love, of Innocence, and Joy? 


When bright the lake reflects the ſetting ray, 
The ſportive virgins tread the flow'ry green 

Here by the moon, full oft iv chearful! May, 
The merry bride-maids at the dance are ſeen. 


But who theſe nymphs, that thro' the copſe ap- 
Pear, 
In ͤrobes of white adorn'd with violet blue ? 
Fondly with purple flow'rs they deck yon bier, 
And ware in ſolemn pomp the boughs of yew. 
Supreme in grief, her eye confus'd with woe, 
Appears the lady of th* at ial train; 
Tall as the ſylvan goddeſs of the bow, 
And fair as ſhe who wept Adonis ſlain. 


Such was the pomp when Gilead's virgin band, 
*Wand'ring by Judah's flow'ry mountains, 
wept ; 
And with fair Tphis, by the hallow'd ſtrand 
Ot Siloe's brook, a mournful ſabbath kept. 


By the reſplendent croſs with thiſtles twin'd;- 
Tis Mary's guardian Genius loſt in woe: 
Ahl ſay, what deepeſt wrongs have thus 
« combin'd ſnow ! 
© To heave with reſtleſs ſighs thy breaſt of 
6 O ſtay, ye Dryads, nor unfiniſh'd ly [fane: 
© Your ſolemn rit-s; here comes no foot pro- 
The Muſes” fon, and hallow'd is bis eye, 
' * Implores your flay, implores to join the 
1 * ſtrain! | 
© See,from her cheek the glowing life bluſh flies; 
Alas, what faultering ſounds of woe be 
© theſe! [eyes, 
Le nymphs, who fondly watch her languid 
O lay, what muũc will her ſoul appeaſe! 


KReſound the ſolemn dirge, the nymphs reply, 

And let the turtle moan in Mary's BoW-r; 
Let Grief indulge her grand ſublimity, 

And Melancholy wake her melting pow'r: 


THE balmy Zephyrs o'er the woodland ſtray, 
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For Art has triumph'd ; Art, that never ſtood 
© On Honour's fide, or gen'rous tranſport 
© knew, 
© Has dy'd it's haggard hands in Mary's blood, 
© And o'er her fame has breath'd its blight- 
ing dew, 
© But come, ye nymphs, ye woodland fpirits, 
© come; 
And with funerealflow'rs your treſſes braid: 
While in this hallow'd grove weraiſe the tomb, 
© And conſecrate the ſong to Mary's ſhade. 


O ſing what ſmiles her youthful morningwore! 
© Her'sev'ry charm, and ev'ry lovelieſt grace: 
© When Nature's happieſt touch could add no 
© more, 
© Heaven lent an angel's beauty to her face. 
© O! whether by the moſs-grown buſhy dell, 
Where from the oak depends the milletoe, 
© Where creeping ivy ſhades the Druid's cell, 
Where from the rock the gurgling waters 
© flow; 
© Or whether ſportive o'er the cowſlip beds, 
© Yeu thro' the fairy dales of Teviot glide 
Or bruſh the primroie banks, while Cynthia 
© ſheds 
Her ſilv ry light o'er Eſk's tranſlucent tide : 


© Hither, ye gentle guardians of the fair, 

© ByVirtue's tears, by weeping Beauty, come; 
© Unbind the feſtive robes, unbind the hair, 

© And wave the cy preſs bough at Mary's tomb. 


And come, ye fleet magicians of the air! 
(The mournful lady of the chorus cry'd;) 

© Yourairy tints of baleful hue prepare, { glide: 

And thro" this grove bid Mary's fortunes 


And let the ſong, with ſolemn harping join'd, 

And wailing notes, unfold the tale of woe !* 

She ſpoke; and, waking thro” the breathing 
wind, | 


From lyres unſeen the ſolemn harpings flow. 


The ſong began : © How bright herearly morn ! 
© Whatlaſting joys her ſmiling fate portends ! 
© To wield the awful Britiſh ſceptres born, 


© cends, 
© See, round her bed, light-floating on the air, 
The littie Loves their purple wings diſplay ; 
When ſudden, ſhricking at the diſmal glare 
Of funeral torches, far they ſpeed away. 


Far with the Loves each bliſsful omen ſpeeds ; 


© Her eighteenth April hears her widow'd 
* moan: 
The bridal- bed the fable hearſe ſucceeds, 
And ſtruggling factions ſhake her native 
© throne. 


© No more a goddeſs in the ſwimming dance, 
« May'f thou, O queen, thy lovely form dif- 
Play; 
No more thy beauty reign the charm of France, 
- © NorinVerfſailles' proud bow'rs outfhine the 
6 day. 


x 
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And Gaul's young heir her bridal-bed aſ- 
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© Ah, what drear horrors gliding through thy 
t While from thy weeping eyes fair Gallia fled, 
Thy future woes in bodingſighs confeſs'd®! 


© A nation ſtern and ſtubborn to command, 
© And now convuls'd with Faction's fierceſt 
Commits it's ſceptre to thy gentle hand, [rage, 
And aſks a bridle from thy tender age. 


As weeping thus they ſung, the omens roſe, 
Her native ſhore receives the mournful queen; 

November wind o'er the bare landſcape blows, 
In hazy gloom the ſea-wave ſkirts the ſcene : 


The houſe of Holy Rood, in ſullen tate, 
Bleak in the ſhade of rude pil'd rocks appears; 

Cold on the mountain's fide, the type of Fate, 
It's ſhatter'd walls a Romiſh chapel rears. 


No nodding grove here waves the ſhelt'ring 
bough ; 
O'er the dank vale, prophetic of her reign, 
Beneath the curving mouatain's craggy brow, 
The dreary echoes'to the gales complain: 


Beneath the gloomy clouds of rolling ſmoke, 
The high pil'd city rears her Gothic tow'rs ; 
The ftern-brow'd caſtle, from his lofty rock 
Looks ſcornful down, and fix'd defiance: 
lours 7. | 
Domeſtic bliſs, that dear, that/ſov'reign joy, 


Far from her hearth was ſeen to ſpeed away ; 
Straight dark-brow'd factions entering in, de- 


ſtroy (pre 
The ſeeds of peace, and mark her for their 
No more by moon - hine to the nuptial bow'r 
Her Francis comes, by Love's ſoft fetters led: 
Far other ſpouſe now wakes her midnight hourt, 
Enrag'd, and reeking from the harlot's bed. 


£ Ah, draw the veil !* ſhrill trembles thro the air: 
The veil was drawn, but darker ſcenes aroſe ; 

Another nuptial couch the Fates prepare 5, 
The baleful teeming ſource of deeper woes. 


The bridal torch her evil angel wav'd; 
Far from the couch offended Prudence fled : 
Of deepeſt crimes deceitful Faction rav'd, 
And rouz'd her trembling from the fatal bed. 
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© For the cold north the trembling fails are 
© ſpread: breaſt, 


The hinds are ſeen in arms, and glitt'ring ſpears, 
Inſtead of crooks, the Grampian ſhepherds 
wield; | 
Fanatic rage the plowman's viſage wears, 
And red with flavghter lies the harveſt field. 


From Borthwick field, deſerted and forlorn, 
The beauteous queen, all tears, is (een to fly: 

Now throꝰ the ſtreets a weeping captive borne ||, 
Her woes the triumph of the vulgar eye! 


Again the viſion ſhifts the woeful ſcene: 
Again, forlorn, from rebel arms ſhe flies; 
And, unſuſpecting, on a ſiſter queen 
The lovely injur'd fugitive relies. 


When Wiſdom, baffled, owns th' attempt in vain, 
Heav'n oft delights to ſet the virtuous free; 
Some friend appears, and breaks Affliction's 
chain 
But, ah! no gen'rous friend appears for thee 1 


A priſon's ghaſtly walls, and grated cells, 
eform'd the airy ſcenery as it paſs'd; 
The haunt where liſtleſs Melancholy dwells, 

Where ev'ry genial feeling ſhrinks aghaſt. 


No female eye her ſickly bed to tend g 
Ab, ceaſe to tell it in the female ear! 
© A woman's ſtern command! a proffer d friend! 
6 _ gen'rous paſſion, peace! forbear, for- 
ar! 


And could, O Tudor! could thy breaſt retain 


No ſoft' ning thought of what thy woes had 
Cvain 


en, 
y. | When thou, the heir of England's crown, in 


© Didit ſue the mercy of a tyrant queen? 


© Andcould nopang from tender memory wake, 
And feel thoſe woes that once had beenthine 
© own! 
© No pleading tear to drop for Mary's ſake ; 
For Mary's ſake, the heir of England's 
© throne? . 
© Alas! no pleading touch thy memory knew 
© Dry'd were the tears which for thyſelf had 
© Dark politics alone engag'd thy view; { flow d: 
Wich female jealouſy thy boſom glow'd, 
And ſay, did Wiſdom own thy ſtern command? 
Did Honour wave his bannero'erthedeed ? 


The unhappy Mary in her infancy was ſent to France, to the care of her mother's family, the Houſe 


of Guiſe, The French court was at that time the gayeſt and moſt gallant of Europe. Here the Prin- 
ceſs of Scotland was educated, with all the diſtinctions due to her high rank; and, as ſoon as years would 
allow, ſhe was married to the Dauphin, afterwards Francis II. On the death of this monarch, which 
cloſed a ſhort reign, the politics of the Houſe of Guiſe required the return of the young queen to Scot- 
land. She left France with tears and the utmoſt reluctance; and, on her landing in her native kingdom, 
the different appearance of the country awakened all her regret, and affected her with a melancholy 
which ſeemed to forebode her future misfortunes. +1913 
+ Theſe circumſtances, deſcriptive of the environs of Holy Rood Houſe, are local. Yet, however 

dreary the unimproved November view may appear, the connoiſſeur in gardening will perceive that plan- 
tation, and the other efforts of art, could eaſily convert. the proſpeR into an agreeable and moſt roman - 
tic ſummer landſcape, Py | 

Lord Darnly ; the handſomeft man of his age, but a worthleſs debauchee of no abilities. 

Her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell ; aa-unoprigcipled politician of great addreſs, , , _ _ 

When ſhe was brought priſoner through the ſtreets of Edinburgh, the Tu almodt every invlignity 
which an enraged mob could offer. Her perſon way bedaubed with mire, and her ear inſulted with every 
1 of vulgar abuſe. Even Buchanan, when be relates theſe eircumſtagets, ſeems to drop a tear over 
them. 


A fact. 
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© Ah!—Mary's fate thy name ſhall ever brand; 
And ever, o'er her woes, ſhall Pity bleed! 


© The bahe that prattled on his nurſe's knee, 
© When fi ſt thy woeful captive hours began; 
© Ere Heaven, O hapleſs Mary! ſet thee free, 


* Thatbabeto battle march'd,in arms a man!” 


An awful pauſe enſues With ſpeaking eyes, 
And hands half rais'd, the guardian wood- 
nymphs wait; 
While ſlow and ſad the airy ſcenes ariſe, 
Stain'd with the laſt deep woes of Mary's fate! 
With dreary black hung round the hall appears, 
The thirſty ſaw-duſt ftrews the marble floor; 
Blue gleams the axe, the block it's ſhoulders 
rears, - 
And pikes and halberts guard the iron door. 


Theclouded moon herdreary glimpſes ſhed,[by; 
And Mary's maids (a mournful train!) paſs 


| Languid they walk, and liſtleſs hang the head, 


And ſilent tears pace down from ev'ry eye. 
Serene and nobly mild appears the queen; head: 


She ſmiles on Heav'n, and bows the injur'd 
The axe is lifted - from the deathful ſcene 
The guardians turn d, and all the picture fled, 


It fled - the wood · nymphs o'er the diſtantlawn, 
As rapt in viſion, dart their earneſt eyes: 

So, when the huntſman hears the ruſtling fawn, 
He ſtands impatient of the ſtarting prize. 


The ſov'reign dame her awful eye-balls roll'd, 
As Cuma's maid when by the god inſpir'd; 

© Thedepthsof ages to my debt unfold ! firꝰd! 
She cries; and Mary's meed my breaſt has 


On Tudor's throne her ſons ſhall ever reign; 
Age after age ſhall ſee their flag unfurl'd, 
With ſov"reign pride, whereverroars the main, 
© Stream to the wind, and awe the trembling 
world. 


© NorBritain's ſceptre ſhall they wield alone; 
Age after age, through length'ning time, 
* ſhall ſee 
© Her branching race on Europe's ev'ry throne, 
And either India bend to them the knee, 


£ But Tudor as a fruitleſs gourd ſha'l die 
© I fee her death-ſcene On the lowly floor 
© Dreary ſhe ſits; cold Grief has glaſs'd her eye, 
And Anguiſn gnaws her till ſhe breathes no 


more. | 
But hark !—Joud howling thro” the midnight 


gloom, 


Faction is rouz'd, and ſends the baleful yell! 


O ſave, ye gen'rous few, your Mary's tomb! 
O ſave her aſhes from the blaſting ſpell ! 


© And lo! where Time, with brighten'd face 
.. ; Es. 
© Pointsto yon far, but glorious op' ning ſky ; 
© See Truth walk forth, majeſtic, awful queen! 


And Party's black'ning mitts before her fly. 


© Falſhood, unmaſk'd, withdravs her ugly train, 
And Mary's virtues all illuſtrious ſhine — 

Ves. thou haſt friends! the godlike and humane 
© Of lateſt ages, injur'd queen, are thine.” 


The milky ſplendors of the dawning ray, 
Now thro' thegrovea trembling radiance ſhed; 

With ſprightly note the woodlark hail'd the day, 
And with the moon-ſhine all the viſion fled “. 


—_  ___— —  — — 
& 24. The Hermit. BRATTIE. 


AT the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is ſtill, 
And mortals the ſweets of forgetfulneſs 
prove; Chill, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the 
And nought but the nightingale's ſong in the 
grove [clin'd, 
*T was then, by the cave of the mountain re- 
A. hermit his nightly complaint thus began : 
Tho' mournful his numbers, his foul was re- 
ſignꝰ d; 
He thought as a ſage, tho' he felt as a man. 
Ah! why, thugmbandon'd to darkneſs and 
* woe, [ {train ? 
Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy ſad 
* For ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow ; 
© And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. 
Vet if Pity inſpire thee, O ceaſe not thy lay! 
© Mourn, ſweeteſt companion ; man calls thee to 
* mourn: | [away! 
O ſoothe him whoſe pleaſures, like thine, paſs 
Full quickly they paſs—but they never return! 


© Now, gliding remote on the verge of the ſky, 

The moon, half extinct, adim creſcentdiſplays; 
* But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on high 

© She ſhbne, and the planets were loſt in her 

© blaze. [purſue 

© Roll on then, fair orb, and with gladneſs 

The path that conducts thee to ſplendor again: 

But man's faded glory no change ſhall re- 

* Ah, fool! to exult in a glory fo vain! [new; 

Tis night, and the landſcape ts lovely no 

| more: ' [you ; 

* TI mourn; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for 


The author of this little poem to the memory of an unhappy princeſs is unwilling to enter into the 


controverſy reſpecting her guilt or her innocence. 


Suffice it only to obſerve, that the following facts 


may be proved to demonſtration : the letters, which have always been eſteemed as the principal proof of 
Queen Mary's guilt, are forged. Buchanan, on whoſe authority Thuanus and other hiftorians have 
condemned her, has falſified ſevera} circumſtances of her hiſtory, and has cited againſt her public records 
which never exiſted, as has been lately proved to demonſtration. And, to add no more, the treatment 
the received from her illuftrious couſin was dictated by a policy truly Machiavelian; a policy which 
trampled on the obligations of honour, of humanity, and morality. From whence it may be inferred, 


that to expreſs the indignation at the cruel treatment of Mary, which hiſtory muſt ever inſpire, and to 
drop a tear over her ſuſteriogs, is not unworthy of a writer who would appear in the cauſe o virtues 


Far 


I. 


For morn is approaching, your charms to 


reſtore, [with dew. 
ce © Perfum'd with freſh fragrance, and glitt'ring 
| Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
＋ Kind Nature the embrio-bloſſom ſhall ſave: 
1! But when ſhall ſpring viſit the mould'ring 
y. urn! [grave!“ 
n, O when ſhall it dawn on the night of the 
ne $ 25. A Paſtoral Ballad, In Four Parts, 
- SHENSTONE. 
I ABSENCE. 
g E ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay, 
15 Y Whoſe flocks never . ; 
Js Should Corydon's happen to ſtray, 
: Oh ! call the poor wanderers home, 
Allow me to muſe and to ſigh, 
Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 
None, once, was ſo watchful as I: 
I, —[ have left my dear Phyllis behind, 
ſs Now I know what it is, to have ftrove 
15 With the torture of doubt and deſire; 
ae What it is, to admire and to love, 
oy And to leave her we love and admire. 
d, Ah lead forth my flock in the morn, 
* And the damps of each ev'ning repell; 
; Alas I am faint and forlorn : 
* L have bade my dear Phyllis farewell. 
Since Phyllis vouchſaf'd me a look, 
I never once dreamt of my vine 
d May I loſe both my pipe and my crook, 
? It I knew of a kid that was mine. 
d I priz'd every hour that went by, 
'3 Beyond all that had pleas'd me before; 
4 But now they are paſs' d, and I ſigh; 
. And I grieve that I priz'd them no more, 
7 But why do I languiſh in vain ? 
8 Why wander thus penſively here? 
11 Oh ! why did I come from the plain, 
Where I fed on the ſmiles of my dear? 
7 They tell me, my favourite maid, 
85 The pride of that valley, is flown ! 
L Alas ! where with her I have ftray'd, 
* I could wander with pleaſure, alone. 
Fi When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
N _ What anguith I felt at my heart ! 
* Yet I thought but it might not be ſo— 
a Twas with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart, 
"= as I ſlowly withdrew z 
ag y path I could hardly diſcern; 
3 So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
oo I thought that ſhe bade me return. 
* The pilgrim that journeys all day 
bs To viſit ſome far diſtant ſhrine, 
of If he bear but a relique away, 
e Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
15 us widely remoy*4from the fair, 
It Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
h Soft Hope is the relique 1 bear, 
5 And my ſolace wherever I go. 
IL HOPE. | 
Ir MV banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
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My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with ſheep, 
I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beſtow z 
My fountains, all border'd with moſs, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a pine in my grove is there ſcen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is bound: 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 
But a iweet-by1ar wines it around. 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle untold z; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 


But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 


One would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bow'r I have labour d to rear 
Not a ſhrub that I heard ber admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 
O how ſudden the jeſſamin ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves , | 
| 
| 
j 
| 


What ſtrains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves, 
From thickets of roſes that blow! 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and ſo clear, 
As——fſhe may not be fond to reſign. 


I have found out a gift for my fair, | | 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: | 

But let me that plunder forbear, | | 
She will ſay *twas a barbarous deed, 

For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr'd, | | 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young: 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard | 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity was due to——a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold, 

And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of Love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, | 
So much I her accents adore, | 
Let her ſpeak, and, whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her Corydon fighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains, and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade | 

Soft * of contentment and eaſe! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ftray'd, 
If aught, in her abſence, could pleale. 


But where does my Phyllida ſtray ? 
And where are be grots and her how'rs ? 
Are the groves and the pre as gay,. 
And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 
The groves may, perhaps, be as fair, 
And the face of the valleys as fine 3 


©. 


_— — — 


The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their love is not equal to mine. 


Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep 3; 


L 2 


III. 8 O J. 1 


- 


"18 . 
A.  SO0LICITUDES 


WHY will vou my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe, 
With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays ; 
I could lay down my life for the ſwain 
That will fing but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When he ſings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while; 
Nay, on him let not Phyllida frown ; 
But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 

Any favour with Phyllis to find, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 

Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind! 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 

And his crook is beſtudded around ; 
And his pipe——oh may Phyllis beware 
Of a magic there is in the found. 

*Tis his with mock paſſion to glow ; 
»Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 
6 How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
& And her boſom, be fure, is as cold; 
&« How the nightingales labour the ftrain, 
« With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
6% How they vary their accents in vain, 
% Repine at her triumphs, and die,” 


To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 

And pillages every ſweet ; 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 

He throws it at Phyllis's feet, 
6 O Phyllis,” he whiſpers, “ more fair, 

C More ſweet than the jeſſamine's flow'r ! 
% What are pinks, in a-morn, to compare? 

« What is elegantine after a ſhow'r ? 
« Then the lily no longer is white; 

« Then the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom; 
4 Then the violets die with deſpight, 

And thewoodbines give uptheirperfume,” 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 
he fancies no ſhepherd his peer; 

Yet I never ſhould envy the ſong, 
Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe ; 

Let his forehead with laurels be crown'd, 

So they ſhine not in Phyllis's eyes. 

The language that flows from the heart 
Is a ſti anger to Paridel's tongue; 

—— Yet may ſhe beware of his art, 

Or ſure I muſt enyy the ſong- 


IV. Diſappointment. 


YE ſhepherds give car to my lay 
And take no more heed of my ſheep : 


88 nothing to do but to ſtray ; 
I have gothing to do = to weep, _. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Yet do not my folly reprove; | 
She was fair — and my paſſion begun 


she ſmil'd——end I could not but love; 


She is faithleſs and I am undone. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 

That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought. 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 

Ah! love ev'ry hope can inſpire : 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 


And the lip of the nymph we admire 


Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile, 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone ; 

Ye that witneſs the woes I endure, 
Let Reaſon inſtru you to ſhun 

What it cannot inſtruct you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher degree ; 
[t is not for me to explain | 

How fair and how fickle they be. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe, 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain : 
The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure, in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 


The ſweets of a dew-fprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be Corydon's theme, 
High tranſports are ſhewn to the fight, 
But we are not to find them our own 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As I with my Phyllis had known, 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace; 
To your deepeſt receſſes I ay 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 

Yet my reed ſhall reſound thro the geeve 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun ; 

How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but love; 
Was faithleſs, and I am undone ! 


. A 
$26, Phæbe. A Paſtoral, BYRON, 


MY time, O ye Muſes ! was happily ſpent, 
When Phcebe went with me wherever I 
went : Dy 
Ten thouſand ſoft pleaſures 1 felt in my breaſt : 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt. 
But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change, on a ſudden, I find! 
When things were as fine as cou'd poſſibly be, 
I thought it was Spring; but, alas! it was ſhe. 


The fountain,that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 
Thou know ꝰſt, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
It was pleaſure to look at, twas muſic to hear. 
But, now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 


And, ſtill as it murmurs, do nothing but chide: 


Muſt 
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Muſt you be fo chearful, whilſt I goin pain? 
Peace, there, with your bubbling, and hear 
me complain. 


My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
And Phoebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his head. 
But now, when he's fawning, I, witha ſour look, 
Cry, Sirrah,” and give him a blow with my 

crook : Tra 
And I'll give him another; for why ſhould not 
Be dull as his maſter, when Phœbe's away? 


Sweet muſic went with us both all the wood 
thro', too 3 

The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale 
Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. 
But now ſhe is abſent, tho' ſtill they ſing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gives every thing elſe its agreeable ſound, 


Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 
Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain ? [ move: 
To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion re- 
But what ſwain is ſo filly to live without love? 
No, Deity, bid the dear nymph to return ; 

For ne'er was poor ſhepherd fo ſadly forlorn. 
Ah! what ſhall I do ? I ſhall die with deſpair : 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, howyou love one ſo fair, 


——  — — —— — — — 


$ 27. A Paſtoral Ballad. RowzE. 


ESPAIRING beſide a clear ſtream, 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid; 

And, while a falſe nymph was his theme, 

A willow ſupported his head. 
The wind that blew over the plain, 

To his ſighs with a ſigh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas! filly ſwain that I was 3 \ 
(Thus ſadly complaining he cry'd); 
When firſt I beheld that far ag 
"T were better by far I had dy'd : 
She talk'd, and I bleſs'd her dear tongue; 
When ſhe ſmil'd, it was pleaſure too great ; 
I liſten'd, and cry'd, when the ſung, 
Was nightingale ever ſo ſweet ! 


How fooliſh was I to believe 

She could doat on fo . a clown, 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve 

To forſake the fine folk of the town; 
To think that a beauty ſo gay 

So kind and ſo conſlant would prove; 
Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 

Or live in a cottage on love? 


What though I have {kill to complain, 
Though the Muſes my temples have crown'd; 

What tho', when they hear my ſoft ſtrains, 
The virgins fit weeping around ? 

Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, 
Thy pipe and thy laurel reſign, 

Thy fair one inclines to a ſwain 


Whoſe mulic is ſweeter than thine; LY 
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. you, my companions ſo dear, 


Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accule the falſe maid. 
Tho' thro? the wide world I ſhould range, 
Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 
'T was her's to be falſe and to change 
Tis mine to be conſtant—and die, 


If, while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
In her breaſt any pity is found, : 
Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And ſee me laid low in the ground | 
The laſt humble boon that I crave, 
Is to ſhade me with cypreſs and ye 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true, 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be fineſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, 
And frolic it all the long day : 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be talk'd of or ſeen, 
Unleſs when, beneath the pale moon, 
His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


$ 28. Content. A Paftoral. CUNNINGHAM, 


O ER moorlands and mountains rude, barren, 
As wilder'd and wearied Iroam, ſ and bare, 


A gentle young ſhepherdeſs ſees my deſpair, 


And leads me o'er lawns to her home, 
Yellow ſheafs from rich Ceres her cottage had 


crown'd, 
Green ruſhes were ſtrew'd on her floor, 
Her caſements ſweet woodbines crept wantonly 
And deckꝰd the ſod ſeats at her door. [round, 


We (at ourſelves down to a cooling repaſt, 
Freſh fruits and ſhe cull'd me the beſt; 
Whilſt, thrown from my guard by ſome glances 

Love lily ſtole into my hreaſt. [he caſt, 
I told my ſoft wiſhes—ſhe ſweetly replied, 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine!) 
['ve rich ones rejected, and great ones deny*d; 
Yet take me, fond ſhepherd I'm thine, 


Her air was ſo modeſt, her aſpect ſo meek, 
So ſimple, yet ſweet were her charms, 

I kifs'd the ripe roſes that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 


Now jocund together we tend a few 
And if—on - banks by the — 
Reclin'd on her boſom I fink into ſleep, 
Her image ſtill ſoftens my dream. 
Together we range o'er the flow-1iſing hills, 
Delighted with paſtoral views, 
Or reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet diſtills, 
And mark out new themes for my mule. 
To pomp or proud titles ſhe ne'er did afpire, 
The damſel's of humble deſcent ! | 
The cottager Peace is well known for her fire, 


nl ſhepherds have nam'd her, Content. 
, | 
| 929. 
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§ 29. Invitation to the feathered Race. 
GREAVES. 
A GAIN the balmy zephyr blows, 
Freſh verdure decks the grove ; 
Each bird, with vernal rapture, glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers ! hither fly, 
And ſhun the noon-tide heat : 
My ſhrubs a cooling ſhade ſupply ; 

My groves, a fate retreat. 


Here, freely hop, from ſpray to ſpray, 
Or weave the moſly neſt : 

Here, rove and ſing the live- long day; 
At night, here ſweetly reſt. 


Amid this cool tranſlucent rill, 
That trickles down the glade, 

Here bathe you plumes, here drink your fill, 
And revel in the ſhade. 


No ſchool-boy rude, to miſchief prone, 
E*er ſhews his ruddy face, | 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a ſtone, 
In this ſequeſter'd place. 


Hither the vocal thruſn repairs ; 
Secure, the linnet ſings; 

The goldfinch dreads no ſlimy ſnares, 
To clog her painted wings. 


Sad Philomel! ah, quit thy haunt, 
Yon diſtant woods among, 

And, round my friendly grotto, chant 
Thy ſweetly plaintive ſong. 


Let not the harmleſs red- breaſt fear, 
Domeſtic bird, to come, 

And ſeek a fure aſylum here, 
With one that loves his home. 


My trees for you, ye artleſs tribe! 
Shall ſtore of fruit pieterve : 

O ! ler me thus your friendſhip bribe ; 
Come, feed without reſerve. 


For you, theſe cherries I protect; 
To you, theſe plums belong : 

Sweet is the fruit that you have peck d; 
But ſweeter far your ſong. : 
Let, then, this league, þetwixt us made, 

Our mutual intereſts guard : 
Mine, be the gift of fruit and ſhade ; 
Your ſongs, be my reward, 


5 30. Tothe Earl of Warwick, on the Death of 
Mr. Addiſon. T1ICKELL- 


17, dumb too long, the drooping Muſe hath 
And left her debt to A ddi ſon unpaid, ſ ſtay'd, 

Blame not her ſilence, Warwick, but bemoan, 

And judge, oh judge my boſom by your own. 

What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 

Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires : 

Grief un affected ſuits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can I ſorget the diſmal night, that gave 
My ſoul's beſt part for ever to the grave! 
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How ſilent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the manſions of the dead, 
Phro* breathing ſtatues, then unheeded things, 
Thro' rows of warriors, and thro' walks of 
kings! 
What awe did the ſlow ſolemn knell inſpire; 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir ; 
The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate paid; 
And che laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! 
While ſpeechleſs o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend; 
Oh gone for ever, take this long adieu; 
And ſleep in peace, next thy lov'd Montagu. 
To ſtrew freſh laurels let the taſk be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim at thy ſacred ſhrine ; 
Mine with true fighs thy ablence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 
If e er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 
May ſhame affli&t this alievated heart; 
Of thee forgetful if I form a ſong, 
My lyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue. 
My griet be doubled from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, unchattis'd by thee, 
Oft let me range the gloomy iſles alone, 
Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls, where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
What worthies form the hallow'd mould below: 
Proud names, vhoonce the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumph'd, or in arts excell'd ; 
Chiefs, grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of 
blood ; 
Stern patriots, who for ſacred Freedom ſtood ; 
Juſt men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And ſaints who taught, and led the way to 
Heav'n ; 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt 3 
Nor eer was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. 
In what new region, to the juſt aſſign'd, 
What new employments pleaſe th' unbody'd 
mind 5 | 
A winged Virtue, through th' etherial ſky, 
From world to world, unweary'd, does he fly? 
Or, curious, trace the long laborious maze 
Of Heaven's decrees, where wond'ring angels 
Does he delight to hear bold ſeraphs tell [gaze ? 
How Michael battled, and the Dragon fell; 
Or, mix'd with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill efſay'd below ? 
Or doit thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A. taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind? 
Oh ! if, ſometimes, thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend! 
When Rage miſguides me,or when Fearalarms, 
When Pain diſtreſſes, or whenPleaſure charms, 
In filent whiſp'rings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from ill a trail and feeble heart ; 
Led through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us more. 
That awful form, which, ſo ye Heav'ns decree, 
Muſt (till be lov'd, and ſtill deplor'd by me 
In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to riſe, 


Or, rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 
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If buſineſs calls, or crowded courts invite, 
Th' unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſeems to ſtrike my 
If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſooth my care, [ſight ; 
I meet his ſoul which breathes in Cato there; 
If, penſive, to the rural ſhades I rove, 
His ſhape o'ertakes me in the lonely grove ; 
Tas there of juſt and good hereaſon'd ſtrong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious 
ſong : 
There, patient, ſhow*dus the wiſe courſeto ſteer, 
A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere ; 
There taught us how to live and (oh ! too high 
The price Po knowledge) taught us how to die. 
T hou hill, whoſe brow the antique ſtructures 
grace, | 
Rear*d b bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
M hy, once fo lov'd, whene'er thy bow'r appears, 
O'er my dim eye- balls glance the ſudden tears! 
How ſweet were once thy proſpects, freſh and 
Thy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! [fair, 
How ſweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noon-tide ſhadow, and thyev'ning breeze, 
His image thy forſaken bow'rs reſtore ; 
Thy walks and airy proſpedts charm no more; 
No more the ſummer in thy glooms allay'd, 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-day ſhade. 
From other ills, however Fortune frown'd, 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found ; 
Reluctant, now, I touch the trembling ſtring, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to ling ; 
And theſe fad accents, murmur*d o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence they attempt to mourn. 
O! muſt I, then, (now freſh my boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds) 
The verſe, begun to one loſt friend, prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in th' unfiniſh'd ſong ! 
Theſe works divine, which on his death-bed 
laid, a 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring ſage convey'd, 
Great, but ill-omen'd monument of fame, 
Nor he ſurviv'd to give, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 
And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies. 
Bleſt pair! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 
In future tongues : each other's boaſt, farewel, 
Farewel! whom join'd in fame, in friendſhip 
try'd, 
No 2 could ſever, nor the grave divide. 
—— — —EůI 


& 37. A Fairy Tale. PARNELL. 
IN Britain's iſle, and Arthur's days, 
When midnight Fairies daunc'd the maze, 

Liv*'d Edwin of the Green; 

Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 

Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and truth, 
Tho" badly ſhap'd he been. 

His mountain back mote well be ſaid 

To meaſure height againſt his head, 
And lift itſelf e ; 


Yet, ſpite of all that Nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dar'd to love. 
He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the-prize, 
* Cou'd ladies look within; 
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But one Sir Topaz, dreſs'd with art, 
And, if a ſhape cou'd win a heart, 
He had a ſhape to win. 
Edwin, if right I read my ſong, 
With ſighted paſſion pac'd along 
All in the moony light; 
*T was near an old inchanted court, 
Where ſportive fairies made reſort, 
To revel out the night. 
His heart was drear, his hope was croſs'd, 
*'T was late, twas far, the path was loſt 
That reach'd the neighbour town; 
With weary ſteps he quits the ſhades, 
Reſolv'd, the darkling dome he treads, 
And drops his limbs adown, 
But ſcant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 
A trembling rocks the ground: 
And, well I ween to count aright, 
At once an hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around. 
Now founding tongues aſſail his ear, 
Now ſounding feet approachen near, 
And now the ſounds increaſe ; 
And, trom the corner where he lay, 
He ſees a train profuſely gay 
Come prankling o'er the place, 
But (truſt me gentles !) never yet 
Was dight a maſquing half ſo neat, 
Or half ſo rich, before; 
The country lent the ſweet perfumes, 
The ſea the pear], the ſky the plumes, 
The town its filken ſtore. 
Now, whilſt he gaz'd, a gallant, dreſt 
In flaunting robes above the reſt - 
With awful accent cry'd, 
What mortal, of a wretched mind, 
Whoſe ſighs infect the balmy wind, 
Has here preſum d to hide? 
At this the ſwain, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 


No fears of magic art controul, 


Advanc'd in open fight ; 
© Nor have I cauſe of dreed, he ſaid, 
Who view, by no preſumption led, 

Your revels of the night. 

Twas grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 

Which made my ſteps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly-dew.” 

"Tis well, the gallant cries again, 

We fairics never injure men 
Who dare to telt us true. 

Exalt thy love - dejected heart z 

Be mine the taſk, or ere we part, 

To make thee grief reſign 
Now take the pleaſure of thy chaunce z 
Whilſt I with Mab, my partner, daunce, 

Be little Mable thine.” my 
He ſpoke, and, all a ſudden, there 
Light muſic floats in wanton air; 

The Monarch leads the Queen: 
The reſt their fairie partners found ; 
And Mable trimly tript the ground, 

With Edwin of the green, 

The dauncing paſt, the board was laid, 
And ſiker ſuch a feaſt was made 
As heart and lip deſire : 


L 4 Withouten 
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Withouten hands the diſhes fly, 
The glaſſes with a wiſh come nigh, 
And with a wiſh retire. 
But now, to pleaſe the fairie king, 
Full ev'ry deal they laugh and ſing, 
And antic feats devite ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other- ſome tranſmute their ſhape 
In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 
Till one, at latt, that Robin hight, 
Renown'd for pinching maids by night, 
Has hent him up aloof ; 
And full againſt the beam he flung, 
Where, by the back, the youth he hung, 
To ſprawl unneath the roof, 
From thence, ** Reverie my charm,” he crys, 
« And let it fairly now ſuffice 
The gambol has been ſhown.” 
But Oberon antwers with a ſmile, 
Content thee, Edwin, for a while, 
The vantage is thine own. 
Here ended all the phantom play; 
They ſmelt the freſh approach of day, 
And heard a cock to crow ; 
The whirling wind that bore the crowd, 
Has clapp'd the door, and whiſtled loud, 
To warn them all to go. 
Then, ſcreaming all at once, they fly, 
And, all at once, the tapers dye; 
Poor Edwin falls to floor; 
Forlorn his ſtate, and dark the place, 
Was never wight in ſuch a caſe 
Thro' all the land before. 
But, ſoon as dan Apollo roſe, 
Full jolly creature home he goes, 
| He teels his back the lets ; 
His honeſt tongue and ſteady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 
Which made him want ſucceſs, 
With lufty livelyhed he talks, | 
He ſeems a dauncing as he walks | 
His ſtory ſoon took wind; 
And beauteous Edith ſees the youth 
Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and truth, 
Without a bunch behind. 
The ſtory told, Sir Topaz mov'd, 
The youth of Edith exit approv'd, 
To fee the revel ſcene : 
At cloſe of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 
As there he bides, it io befell, 
The wind cameruſtling down a dell, 
A ſhaking ſeiz'd the wall: 
Up ſprung the tapers as before, 
T he fairics bragly foot the floor, 
And muſic fills the hall. 
But, certes, foreiy ſunk with woe 
dir Topaz ſees the Elphin ſhow, 
His ſpirits in him dy: 
When Oberon crys, Aman is near; 
A mortal paſſion, cleeped fear, 
. Hangs flagging in the tky.” 
With that Sir Topas, hapleſs v8 
Iu accents talt'ring, ay for ruib, 


Intreats them pity graunt, 


For als he been a miſter wight 


Betray d by wandring in the night 

To tread the circled haunt; 

% Ah Loſell vile?” at once they roar z 
«& And little ſkill'd of fairie Jore, 

Thy cauſe to come we know; 
Now has thy keſtrell courage fell; 
And fairies, ſince a lye you tell, 

Are free to work thee woe. 
Then Will, who bears the wiſpy fire 
To trail the ſwains among the mire, 

The captive upward flung : 
There, like a tortoiſe in a ſhop, 

He dangled from the chamber-top, 

Where, whilom, Edwin hung, 
The revel now proceeds apace, 
Dettly they triſk it o'er the place, 

They lit, they drink, and eat; 


| The time with frolic mirth beguile, 


And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while, - 
Till all the rout retreat. 


By this the ſtars began ro wink, 


T hey ſhriek, they fly, the tapers fink, 
And down ydrops the Knight: 
For never ſpell by fairie laid | 
With ſtrong enchantment, bound a glade, 
Beyond the length of night. 
Chill, dark, alone, adreed, he lay, 
Till up the welkin roſe the day, 
Then deem'd the dole was o'er x 
But wot ye well his harder lot; 
His ſeely back the bunch had got 
Which Edwin loſt afore. 
This tale a Sybil-nurſe ared ; 
She ſoftly ſtroak d my youngling head; 
And, when the tale was done, 
« Thus ſome are born, my ſon,” ſhe cries, 
With baſe impediments, to riſe, 
And ſome are born with none, 
But virtue can itſelf adyance 
To what the fav'rite fools of chance 
By Fortune ſeem'd deſign d; 
Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 
And from itſelf ſhake off the weight 
Upon th' unworthy mind.” 


5 32. Baucis and Philemon. Swirr. 
IN ancient times, as ſtory tells, 

The ſaints would often leave their cells, 
And ſtrole about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people's hoſpitality. 

It happen'd on a winter night, 

As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their tour in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a (mall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ſtroller's canting ſtrain, 

They begg'd from door to door, in vain g 
 Try'd ev'ry tone might pity win, 
But not a ſoul would let em in. 


Our wand'ring ſaints, in woeful ſtate, 


| Treated at this ungodly rate, 
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Having through all the villags paſs d, 
To a imail cottage came at laſt; 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt ye' man, 
Call'd in the neighbourhood Philemon, 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 
In his poor hut to paſs the night; 
And then, tte hoſpitable fire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire; 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon, off the heok, 
And, freely, from the fatteſt ſide, 
Cut out large ſlices, to be fry'd ; 
Then ſtepp'd alide to fetch em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink, 
And ſaw it fairly twice go round; 
Yet (what is wonderful I) they found 
*T'was til! repleniſh'd to the top, 
As if they had not touch'd a drop, 
The good old couple were amaz'd, 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 
For both were frighten'd to the heart, 
And juſt began to cry hat art 
Then ſoftly turn'd ade, to view 
Whether the lights were burning blue. 
The gentle pilgrims, ſoon aware on't, 
Told them their calling, and their errand; 
(Good folks, you need not be afraid, 
We are but Saints, the hermits ſaid ; 
No hurt ſhall come to you or yours; 
But, for that pack of churliſh boors, 
Not fit to live on chr iſtian ground, 
They and their houſes ſhall be drown'd ; 
Whilſt you ſhall ſee your cottage riſe, 
And grow a church before your eyes. 
They ſcarce had ſpoke, when, fair and ſoft, 
The roof began to mount aloit ; 
Aloft roſe ev'ry beam and rafter ; 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. | 
The chimney widen'd, and grew higher, 
Became a ſteeple, with a ſpire. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſten d to a joilt ; 
But with the upſide down, to thow 
les inclination tor below; 4 
In vain, for a ſuperior force, 
Apply'd at bottom, ſtops its courſe z 
Doom'd ever in ſuſpence to dwell, 
*Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
Loſt, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels ; 
And, what exalts the wander more, 
The number made the motion flower. 
The flyer, though't bad leaden feet, 


Turnꝰd round ſo quick, you ſcarce could ſee't ; 


— ſlacken' d by ſome ſecret pow 'r, 
ow hardly moves an inch an hour. 
The jack and chimney, near ally'd, 
Had never left each other's ſide; 
The chimney to a ſteeple grown, 
The jack would not be left alone, 
But up againſt the ſteeple rear d, 


Became a clock, and ſtill adber'd z 
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And ſtill its love to houſehold cares, 
By a ſhrill voice at noon declares, 
Warning the cookmaid not to burn 
That roatt-meat which it cannot turn, 
The groaning-chair began to crawl, 
Like a huge ſnail, along the wall; 
There ſtuck aloft in public view, 
And, with imall change, a pulpit grew. 
The porringers, that, in a row, 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhew, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, . 
Were, now, but leathern buckets rang'd, 
The ballads paſted on the wall, 
Ot Joan of France, and Engliſh Moll, 
Fair Roſamond, and Robin Hood, 
The Little Children in the Wood, 
Now ſeem'd to look abundant better, 
Improv'd in picture, ſize, and letter; 
And, high in order plac'd, deſcribe 
The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 
A bedſtead, of the antique mode, 
Compact, of timber many a load; 
Such as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos d into pews z 
Which ſtill their ancient nature keep, 


| By lodging folks diſpos'd to fleep. SE 


The cottage, by ſuch feats as theſe, 
Grown to a church by juſt degrees, 
The hermits then defir'd their hoſt 
To aſk for what he tavcy'd moſt. 
Philemon, having paus'd awhile, 
Return'd em thanks in homely ſtyle : 
Then ſaid, ** My houſe is grown ſo fine, 
Methinks I fill would call it mine: 
I'm old, and fain would live at eaſe ; 
Make me the Parſon, if you pleaſe, 

He ſpoke, and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down his heels z 
He tees, yet hardly can believe, 


About each arm a pudding fleeve ; 


His waiſtcoat to a caſſock grew, 

And both aſſum'd a fable hue 

But, being old, continu'd juſt 

As thread-bare, and as full of duſt. 

His talk was now of tythes and dues : 
He ſmok'd his pipe, and read the news ; 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next, 
Vamp'd in the preface, and the text : 
At cba ning well could act his part, 
And had the ſervice all by heart; 
Wiſh'd women might have children faſt, 
And thought whole ſow had farrow'd laſt. 


| Againſt Diſſenters would repine, 


And ſtood up firm for right divine; 

Found his head fill'd with many a fyſtem 2: 

But claſſie authorg—he veer miſs'd em. 
Thus having furbiſh'd up a Parſon, 

Dame Baucis, next, they play'd their farce on: 

Inſtead of home-ſpun coifs, were ſeen 

Good pinners, edg'd with Colberteen ; 

Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 

Became black ſattin, flounc'd with lace. 

23 Goody would no longer down; 

Twas Madam, in her grogram gown. 

: mM - Philemon 
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Philemon was in great ſurprize, 
And hardly could believe his eyes, 
Amaz'd to ſee her look fo prim, 
And the admir'd as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life 
Were, ſeveral years, this man and wife; 
When, on a day which prov'd their laſt, 
Diſcourſing o'er old ſtories paſt, 
They went, by chance, amidſt their talk, 
To the church-yard, to take a walk: 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, 
„My dear, I fee your forehead ſprout !” 
«« Sprout!” quoth the man, what's this you 
I hope you don't believe me jealous: [tell us? 
But yet, methinks, I feel it true; 
And, really, your's is budding too 
Nay—now I cannot ſtir my foot; 

It feels as if *twere taking root.“ 
Deſcription would but tire my muſe ! 
In ſhort, they both were turn'd to Yews, 
Old Goodman Dobſon of the Green 

Remembers he the trees has ſeen : 

He'll talk of them from noon till night, 
And goes with folks to ſhew the fight ; 
On Sundays, after evening pray'r, 

He gathers all the pariſh there; 
Points out the place of either Yew; 
Here Baucis, there Philemon grew : 
Till, once, a parſon of our town, 

To mend his barn, cut Baucis down; 
At which, tis hard to be believ'd 

How much the other tree was griev'd, 
Grew ſerubby, dy'd a-top, was ſtunted 
So the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. 


$ 33. The Tears of Scotland. SMOLLET. 


MOURN, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 

Thy ſons, for valour long renown'd, 

Lie flaughter'd on their native ground; 

Thy hoſpitable roofs no more 

Invite the ſtranger to the door ; 

In ſmoaky ruins ſunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 


The wretched owner ſees, afar, 

His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then ſmites his breaft, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain; 
Thy infants periſh on the plain. 

What boots it, then, in ev'ry clime, 
Thro' the wide-ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze? 
Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is dende to the yoke: 

What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage, and rancour fell, 


The rural pipe, and merry lay, 
No more ſhall chear the happy day : 
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Beguile the dreary winter night : 

No ſtrains, but thoſe of ſorrow, flow, 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the ſlain 


| Glide nightly o'er the ſilent plain. 


Oh baneful cauſe, oh, fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 

The ſons, againſt their fathers ſtood ; 
The parent ſhed his children's blood, 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 

The victor's ſoul was not appeas'd: 

The naked and forlorn muſt feel 
Devouring flames, and murd'ring ſteel! * 


The pious mother doom'd to death, 
Forſaken, wanders o'er the heath, 

The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, 
Her helpleſs orphans cry tor bread; 

Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 

She views the ſhades of night deſcend, 
And, ſtretch'd beneath th' inclement ikies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. 


Whilſt the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigus; 
Reſentment of my country's fate 

Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 

And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 

My iympathizing verſe ſhall flow, 

6 Mourn, haplets Caledonia, mourn 


© Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn !*? 
—— — — — — 
5 34. Ode to Mirth, SMOLLETe. _ 


PARENT of joy! heart-eaſing Mirth ! 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born ! 
Yet Goddeſs ſure of heavenly birth, 
Viſit benign a fon of Grief forlorn: 
Thy glittering colours gay, 
Around him, Mirth, diſplay ; 
And o'er his raptur'd ſenſe 
Diffuſe thy living influence : | 
So ſhall each hill, in purer green array'd, 
And flower adorn'd in new- born beauty glow ; 
The opp ſhall ſmooth the horrors of the 
ade, | 
And ſtreams in murmurs ſhall forget to flow. 
Shine, Goddeſs, ſhine with unremitted ray, 
And gild ( a ſecond ſun) with brighter beam our 
ay. 
Labour with thee forgets his pain, 
And aged Poverty can ſmile with thee, 
If thou be nigh, Grief's hate is vain, 


| And weak th' uplifted arm of tyranny. 


The morning opes on high 
His univerſal eye; 
And on the world doth pour 
His glories in a golden ſhower. Tray 
Lo! Darkneſs trembling fore the hoſtile 
Shrinks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn: 
The brood obſcene, that own her gloomy - 


ſway, { morn. 
Troop in her rear, and fly th — - 
ale 
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Pale ſhivering ghoſts, that dread th' all-cheering 
light [night. 


Quick, as the light'nings flaſh,glide to ſepulchral 


But whence the gladdening beam 
That pours his purple ſtream 
O'er the long proſpect wide ? 
*'Tis Mirth. I ſee her ſit 
In majeſty of light, 
With Laughter at her fide, 
Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering near 
Wide waves her glancing wing in air; 
And young Wit flings his pointed dart, 
That guiltleſs ſtrikes the willing heart. 
Fear not now Affliction's power, 
Fear not now wild Paſſion's rage, 
Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 

Save the tardy hand of Age. [ prayer; 
Now Mirth hath heard the tuppliant Poet's 
No cloud that rides the blaſt, thail vex the 

troubled air. 


— — —— — 
§ 35. Ode to Leven Water. SMoLLET. 


N Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 

] envied not the happiett ſwain 
That ever trod th* Arcadian plain. 

Pure ſtream ! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 
That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, 
With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread; 
While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy cryital flood. 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride; 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide; 
The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 
The filver eel, and motled par, 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and. groves of pine, 
And hedges, flower'd with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks, ſo gaily green, 
May numerous herds and flocks be ſeen; 
And laſſes, chanting o'er the pail ; 
And ſhepherds, piping in the dale; 
And ancient faith, that knows no guile, 
And induſtry, imbrown'd with toil, 
And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 
The bleſſings they enjoy, to guard. 


—— —  — V — — 

536. Songe to Alla, Lorde of the cafltel of 
Bryſtoaue ynne daies of yore. From Char- 
TERTON, ander the name of ROWLEY. 

H thou, orr what remaynes of thee, 
Alla, the darlynge of futurity, 
Lett thys mie ſonge bolde as thie courage be, 
As everlaſtynge to poſteritye. 
Whanne Dacya's ſonnes, whoſe hayres of 
* bloude-redde hue [ing due, 
\Lychekynge-cuppes braſtynge wythe the morn- 
Arraung'd ynne dreare arraie, 


Upponne the lethale daie, 
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Spredde farre and wyde onne Watchets ſhore 
Than dyddſt thou furiouſe ſtande, 
And bie thie valyante hande 
Beeſprengedd all the mees wythe gore. 


Drawne bie thy ne anlace felle, 
Downe to the depthe of helle 
Thoufandes of Dacyanns went 
Bryſtowannes, menne of myghte, 
Ydar'd the bloudie fyghte, 

And aRedd deeds full quent. 


Oh thou, whereer (thie bones att reſte) 
Thye Spryte to haunte delyghteth beſte, 
Whetherr upponne the bloude-embrewedd 
Orr whare thou kennſt fromm farre [pleyne, 
The dyſmall crye of warre, [fleyne; 
Orr ſeeſt ſomme mountayne made of corſe of 


Orr ſeeſt the hatchedd ftede, 
Ypraunceynge o'er the mede, 

And neighe tobe amenged the poynRedd ſpeeres;z 
Orr ynne blacke armoure ſtaulke arounde 
Embattel'd Bryſtowe, once thie grounde, 

And glowe ardurous onn the Caſtle ſteeres; 


Orr fierye round the mynſterr glare; 

Lette Bryſtowe ſtylle be made thie care ; [ fyre; 
Guarde ytt fromme foemenne & conſumynge 
Lyche Avones ſtreme enſyrke ytte rounde, 

Ne lette a flame enharme the grounde, [pyre. 
Tylle ynne one flame all the whole worlde ex- 


—ů ——— . — —EL— 


§ 37. Briftewwe Tragedie: Or the Dethe of Syr 
Charles Bawdin. 
CHATTERTON, ander the name of ROWLEY. 
I HE featherd ſongſter chaunticleer 
lan wounde hys bugle horne, 


And told the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne: 

Kynge Edwarde ſawe the ruddie ſtreakes 
Ot lyghte eclypſe the greie; 

And herde the raven's crokynge throte 
Proclayme the fated daie. 


„ Thou'rt ryght,“ quod hee, “ for, by the 


© That ſyttes enthron'd on hyghe! {Godde 
« Charles Bawdin, and hys fellowes twaine, 
„To- daie ſhall ſurelie die.“ 


Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy ale 
Hys Knyghtes dydd onne hymm waite z 
«© Goe tell the traytour, thatt to-daie 


« Hee leaves thys mortall ſtate,” 


Syr Canterlone thenne bendedd lowe, 
Wythe harte brymm-fulle of woe; 

Hee journey'd to the caſtle-gate, 
And to Syr Charles dydd goe. 


Butt whenne hee came, hys children twaine, 
And eke hys lovynge wyfe, 

Wythe brinie tears dydd wett the floore, 
For goode Syr Charleses lyfe. 


O goode Syr Charles!“ ſayd Canterlone, 
«© Badde tydyngs I doe brynge.” [Charles, 
« Speke boldlie, manne,” ſayd brave Syr 
% Whatte ſays thie traytor kynge?“ 
66 J greeve 
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« T preeve to telle, before yonne ſonne 
„ Does fromme the welkinn flye, 

« Hee hath uponne hys honour ſworne, 
& Thatt thou ſhalt ſurelie die.“ 


« Wee all mult die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
4 Of thatte I'm not affearde ; 

& Whatte bootes to lyve a little ſpace ? 
« Thanke Jeſu, I'm prepar'd : 

« Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee's not, 
« T'de ſooner die to-daie 

« Thanne ly ve hys ſlave, as manie are, 

„ Tho' I ſhoulde lyve for aie.” 


Thenne Canterlone hee dydd goe out, 
To telle the maior ſtraite 


To gett all thynges ynne reddyneſs 
For goode Syr Charleses fate. 


Thenne Maiſterr Canynge ſaughte the kynge, 
And felle down onne hys knee; 
« I'm come, quod hee, ** unto your grace 
« To move your clemencye.” 


Thenne quod the kynge, ©* Youre tale ſpeke 
«* You have been much oure friende; [out, 

q & Whatever youre requeſt may bee, 
f « Wee wylle to ytte attende,” 
# 4 My nobile liege! alle my requeſt 
| «© Ys for a nobile knyghte, 
! & Who, tho' may hap hee has donne wronge, 
| 4 He thoghte ytte ſtylle was ryghte: 


& Hee has a ſpouſe and children twaine, 
4 Alle rewyn'd are for aie; 
4% Vff thatt you are reſolv d to lett 
« Charles Bawdin die to-daie.“ 


& Speke nott of ſuch a traytour vile,” 
The kynge ynne furie ſayde ; 

4% Before the evening ſtarre doth ſheene, 
« Bawdin ſhall looſe hys hedde: 


< Juſtice does loudlie for hym calle, 
„And hee ſhalle have hys meede: fſelſe 
« Speke, Maiſter Canynge! Whatte thynge 
« Att preſent doe you neede? 
« My nobile leige! goode Canynge ſayde, 
« Leave juſtice to our Godde, 
« And laye the yronne rule aſyde; 
«« Be thyne the olyve rodde. 


i « Was Godde to ſerche our hertes and reines, 
it % The beſt were ſynners grete; 
if « Chriſt's vycarr only knowes ne ſynne, 
«© Ynne alle thys mortall ſtate. 
"s « Lett mercie rule thyne infante reigne, 
| « *Twylle faſte thye crowne fulle ſure; 
« From race to race thy familie 
% Alle ſov'reigns ſhall endure: 


6 Butt yff wythe bloode and ſlaughter thou 
4 Beginne thy infante reigne, 
& Thy crowne uponne thy childrennes brows 
„% Wylle never long remayne. 
4 Canynge, awaie | thys traytour vile 
„ Has ſcorn'd my power and mee; 
Hoe canſt thou thenne for ſuch a manne 
« Intreate my elemencye? 


. Sr rn a Tt. —— 
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My nobile liege! the trulie brave 
„ Wylle val'rous actions prize, 

*© Reſpect a brave and nobile mynde, 
% Altho' ynne enemies. 


«© Canynge, awaie ! By Godde ynne Heav'n 
© Thatt dydd mee beinge gyve, 

«© T wylle nott taſte a bitt of breade 
« Whilſt thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 


« By Marie, and alle Seinctes ynne Heav'n, 
«© Thys ſunne ſhall be hys laſte.“ 


| Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teare, 


And from the preſence paſte. 

Wyth herte brymm-fulle of gnawynge grief, 
Hee to Syr Charles dydd goe, 

And ſatt hymm downe uponne a ſtoole, 
And teares beganne to flowe, 


«© Wee all muſt die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
“ Whatte bootes ytte howe or whenne ? 

«© Dethe ys the ſure, the certaine fate 
«© Of all wee mortall menne. 


« Saye why, my friend, thie honeſt ſoul 
4 Runns overr att thyne eye 
« Is ytte for my moſt welcome doome 


* Thatt thou doſt child- lyke crye?“ 


Quod godlie Canynge, „I doe wee 
- Thatt thou toe ſoone muſt 2 
And leave thy ſonnes and heipleſs wyfe; 
« Tys thys thatt wetts my ne eye. 


* Thenne drie the teares thatt out thyne eye 
„From godlie fountaines ſprynge; 

% Dethe I deſpiſe, and alle the power 
« Of Edwarde, traytor kynge. 


«© Whan throgh the tyrant's welcom meant 
I ſhall reſigne my lyfe, 

“ The Godde I ſerve wylle ſoone provyde 
« For bothe mye ſonnes and wyfe, 


« Before I ſawe the lyghtſome ſunne, 
«© 'Thys was appointed mee; 

* Shall mortal manne repyne or grudge 
«© Whatt Godde ordeynes to bee? 


«© Howe oft ynne battaile have J ſtoode, 
„ Whan thouſands dy'd arounde ; 

«© Whan ſmokynge ſtreemes of crimſon bloode 
«© Imbrew'd the fatten'd grounde : 


«© How dydd I knowe thatt ev'ry darte, 
„ Thatt cutte the airie waie, 

« Myghte nott fynde paſſage toe my harte, 
« And cloſe myne eyes for aie ? 


«© And ſhall I nowe, forr feere of dethe, 
« Looke wanne and bee dyſmayde ? 

«© Ne! fromm my herte flie childyſhe feere, 
„ Bee alle the manne diſplay d. 


«© Ah, goddelyke Henrie! Godde forefende, 
« And guarde thee and thye ſonne, 

« ff 'tis hys wylle; but yff tis nott, 
«© Why thenfie hys wylle bee donne. 

% My honeſt friende, my faulte has beene 
„To ſerve Godde and mye prynce 

« And thatt I no tyme-ſerver am, 


* 


« Yane 


« My dethe wylle ſoone convynce. 


I. 
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% Ynne Londonne citye was J borne, 
Of parents of grete note; 

« My fadre dydd a nobile arms 
« Emblazon onne hys cote : 


& I make ne doubte butt hee ys gone 
© Where ſoone I hope to goe ; 

C Where wee for ever ſhall bee bleſt, 
„ From oute the reech of woe: 


« Hee taughte mee juſtice and the laws 
« Wyth pitie to unite ; 

« And eke hee taughte mee howe to knowe 
« The wronge cauſe fromm the ryghte : 


« Hee taughte mee wythe a prudent hande 
«© To feede the hungrie poore, 
Ne lett mye ſervants drive awaie 


«© The hungrie fromme my doore : 


« And none can ſaye, butt all mye lyfe 
4% J have hys wordyes kept; 

« And ſumm'd the actyonns of the daie 
« Eche nyghte before I ſlept, 


ce J have a ſpouſe, goe aſke of her, 
«© ff J defyl'd her bedde ? 

64 have a kynge, and none can laie 
« Blacke treaſon onne my hedde. 


*« Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 
« Fromm fleſhe I dydd refrayne; 

c Whie ſhould I thenne appeare diſmay'd 
© To leave thys worlde of payne? 


« Ne! hapleſs Henrie! I rejoyce, 
« ſnalle ne ſee thye dethe; 

«© Moſte willynglie ynne thye juſt cauſe 
« Doe I reſign my brethe, 


« Oh, fickle people! rewyn'd londe! 
« Thou wylt kenne peace ne moe; 

«© Whyle Richard's ſonnes exalt themſelves, 
« Thye brookes wythe bboude wylle flowe. 


© Saie, were ye tyr'd of godlie peace, 
« And godlie Henrie's reigne, ; 
© Thatt you dydd choppe youre eaſie daies 
« For thoſe of bloude and peyne ? 
« Whatte tho' I onne a ſledde bee drawne, 
« And mangled by a hynde, 
tc I doe defye the traytor's pow'r, 
« Hee can ne harm my mynde ; 
« Whatte tho', uphoiſted onne a pole, 
« Mye lymbes ſhall rotte ynne ayre, 
« And ne ryche monument of braſſe 
« Charles Bawdin's name ſhall bear; 


<« Yett ynne the holie hooke above, 
«© Whyche tyme can't eate awaie, 

© There wythe the ſervants of the Lorde 
« Mye name ſhall lyve for aie. 

© Thenne welcome dethe ! for lyfe eterne 
« J leave thys mortall lyfe: 

« Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that's deare, 
% Mye ſonnes and lovynge wyfe ! 

© Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes, 

t Ag cer the moneth of Maie ; 

4% Nor woulde I even wylhe to lyve, 


„% Wyth my dere wyte to ſtaie.“ 


Quod Canynge, „ Tys a goodlie thynge 
- pb Ke: prepar'd to die; 
nd from thys worlde of e and greſe 
«« To Godde ynne Heav'n to fie.” 
And nowe the bell beganne to tolle, 
And claryonnes to ſounde; 
Syr Charles hee herde the horſes feete 
A prauncyng onne the grounde ; 
And juſt before the officers, 
His lovynge wyfe came ynne, 
Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, 
Wythe loude and dyſmalle dynne. 


ce Sweet Florence] nowe I praie forbere, 
«© Yane quiet lett mee die; 
% Praie Godde, that ev'ry Chriſtian ſoule 
„% Maye looke onne dethe as I. 
«© Sweet Florence! why theſe brinie teeres ? - 
% 'Theye waſhe my ſoule awaie, 
And almoſt make mee wyſhe for lyfe, 
„% Wyth thee, ſweete dame, to ſtaie. 


| © *Tys butt a journie I ſhalle 


“ Untoe the lande of blyſſe; 
% Nowe, as a proofe of huſbande's love, 
«© Receive thys holie kyſſe. “ 


Thenne Florence, fault'ring ynne her faie, 
Tremblynge theſe wordyes ſpoke, 

“ Ah, cruele Edwarde ! bloudie kynge ! 
“% My herte ys welle nyghe broke: 


« Ah, ſweete Syr Charles! why wylt thou goe, 
«© Wythoute thye lovynge wyfe? 

© The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 
«« Ytte eke ſhall ende mye lyfe.“ 


And nowe the officers came ynne 
To brynge Syr Charles awaie, 

Whoe turnedd toe his lovynge wyfe, 
And thus toe her dydd faie : 


6] goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe 
«© Truſte thou ynne Godde above, 

« And teache thye ſonnes to feare the Lorde, 
« And ynne theyre hertes hym love : 


«« Teache them to runne the nobile race 
«© Thatt I theyre fader runne: 

&« Florence ! ſhou'd dethe thee take—adieu! 
« Yee officers, leade onne. 


Thenne Florence rav'd as anie madde, 
And dydd her treſſes tere; | 
* Oh! ſtaie, mye huſbande ! lorde! and lyfe!"" 
Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 
Tyll tyredd oute wythe ravynge loud, 
Shee fellen onne the flore ; 
Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 
And march'd fromm oute the dore. 


Uponne a ſledde hee mounted thenne, 
Wythe lookes ſulle brave and ſwete; 

Lookes, thatt enſhone ne moe concern 
Thanne anie ynne the ſtrete. 

Before hym went the council-menne, 
Ynne ſcarlett robes and golde, 

And taſſils ſpanglynge ynne the ſunne, 


, Muche glorious te beholde: 


The 
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«@'7 to telle, before yonne ſonne 
„Does fromme the welkinn flye, 

4 Hee hath uponne hys honour ſworne, 
«© Thatt thou ſhalt ſurelie die.“ 


& Wee all mult die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
«© Of thatte I'm not afﬀearde; 

© Watte bootes to lyve a little ſpace ? 
% Thanke Jeſu, I'm prepar'd : 

« Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee's not, 
« T'de ſooner die to-daie h 

4 Thanne lyve hys ſlave, as manie are, 

„ 'Tho' I ſhoulde lyve for aie. 


Thenne Canterlone hee dydd goe out, 
To telle the maior ſtraite 

To gett all thynges ynne reddyneſs 
For goode Syr Charleses fate. 


Thenne Maiſterr Canynge ſaughte the kynge, 
And felle down onne hys knee; 

« I'm come, quod hee, ** unto your grace 
« To move your clemencye.“ 


Thenne quod the kynge, ©* Youre tale ſpeke 
«© You have been much oure friende; [out, 
& Whatever youre requeſt may bee, 
« Wee wylle to ytte attende,” 
4 My nobile liege! alle my requeſt 
«© Ys for a nobile knyghte, 
& Who, tho* may hap hee has donne wronge, 
4 He thoghte ytte ſtylle was ryghte: 


c Hee has a ſpouſe and children twaine, 
. « Alle rewyn' d are for aie; 
& Vff thatt you are reſolv d to lett 
« Charles Bawdin die to-daie.” 


tt Speke nott of ſuch a traytour vile,” 
The kynge ynne furie ſayde ; 

«« Before the evening ſtarre doth ſheene, 
« Bawdin ſhall looſe hys hedde: 


& Juſtice does loudlie for hym calle, 
„% And hee ſhalle have hys meede: [elſe 
« Speke, Maiſter Canynge! Whatte thynge 
« Att preſent doe you neede? 
« My nobile leige! goode Canynge ſayde, 
« Leave juſtice to our Godde, 
4 And laye the yronne rule aſyde; 
% Be thyne the olyve rodde. 


« Was Godde to ſerche our hertes and reines, 
„The beſt were ſynners grete; 

« Chriſt's vycarr only knowes ne ſynne, 
« Ynne alle thys mortall ſtate. 


« Lett mercie rule thyne infante reigne, 
« *Twylle faſte thye crowne fulle ſure; 
« From race to race thy familie 
« Alle for'reigns ſhall endure: 


6 Butt yff wythe bloode and ſlaughter thou 
44 Beginne thy infante reigne, 

& Thy crowne uponne thy childrennes brows 
% Wylle never long remayne.” 

&«& Canynge, awaie ! thys traytour vile 
« Has ſcorn'd my power and mee; 

Howe canſt thou thenne for ſuch a manne 
« Intreate my elemencye? 
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My nobile liege! the trulie brave 
„ Wylle val'rous actions prize, 

© Reſpect a brave and nobile mynde, 
4 Altho' ynne enemies. 


«« Canynge, awaie ! By Godde ynne Heav'n 
© Thatt dydd mee beinge gyve, 
I wylle nott taſte a bitt of breade 
„ Whilſt thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 
« By Marie, and alle Seinctes ynne Heav'n, 
*« Thys ſunne ſhall be hys laſte.“ 
Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teare, 
And from the preſence paſte, 
Wyth herte brymm-fulle of gnawynge grief, 
Hee to Syr Charles dydd 3 7578 
And ſatt hymm downe uponne a ſtoole, 
And teares beganne to flowe. 


e Wee all muſt die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
6 Whatte bootes ytte howe or whenne? 

«© Dethe ys the ſure, the certaine fate 
«© Of all wee mortall mennie. 


« Saye why, my friend, thie honeſt ſoul 
* Runns overr att thyne eye; 
« Is ytte for my moſt welcome doome 
© Thatt thou doſt child-lyke crye?“ 
Quod godlie Canynge, © I doe weepe, 
„ 'Thatt thou foe ſoone muſt dye, 
And leave thy ſonnes and helpleſs wyfe 
« *Tys thys thatt wetts my ne eye. 


4 Thenne drie the teares thatt out thyne eye 
« From godlie fountaines ſprynge; 

“ Dethe I deſpiſe, and alle the power 
«© Of Edwarde, traytor kynge. 


« Whan throgh the tyrant's welcom means 
& I ſhall reſigne my ly fe, 

* The Godde 1 ſerve wylle ſoone provyde 
For bothe mye ſonnes and wyfe, 


« Before I ſawe the lyghtſome ſunne, 
«© 'Thys was appointed mee; 

«© Shall mortal manne repyne or grudge 
«© Whatt Godde ordeynes to bee? 


« Howe oft ynne battaile have I ſtoode, 
«© Whan thouſands dy'd arounde ; 

«© Whan ſmokynge ſtreemes of crimſon bloode 
C Imbrew'd the fatten'd grounde : | 


© How dydd I knowe thatt ev'ry darte, 
«© Thatt cutte the airie waie, 

« Myghte nott fynde paſlage toe my harte, 
« And cloſe myne eyes for aie ? 


« And ſhall I nowe, forr feere of dethe, 
“% Looke wanne and bee dyſmayde ? 
Ne! fromm my herte flie childyſhe feere, 
“ Bee alle the manne diſplay d. 


«© Ah, goddelyke Henrie ! Godde forefende, 
« And guarde thee and thye ſonne, 

« Yi 'tis hys wylle; but * tis nott, 
«© Why thenfie hys wylle bee donne. 

% My honeſt friende, my faulte has beene 
„ To ſerve Godde and mye prynce ; 

« And thatt I no tyme-ſerver am, 


| 


60 ad dethe * ſoone nö. We 


. 
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«© Ynne Londonne citye was J borne, 
« Of parents of grete note; 

&« My fadre dydd a nobile arms 
« Emblazon onne hys cote : 


&« I make ne doubte butt hee ys gone 
© Where ſoone I hope to goe; 

«© Where wee for ever ſhall bee bleſt, 
From oute the reech of woe: 


« Hee taughte mee juſtice and the laws 
«« Wyth pitie to unite z 

« And eke hee taughte mee howe to knowe 
« The wronge cauſe fromm the ryghte : 


« Hee taughte mee wythe a prudent hande 
“ To feede the hungrie poore, 

Ne lett mye ſervants drive awaie 
«© The hungrie fromme my doore : 


« And none can ſaye, butt all mye lyfe 
4% J have hys wordyes kept; 

« And ſumm'd the actyonns of the daie 
« Eche nyghte before I ſlept. 


ce J have a ſpouſe, goe aſke of her, 
« ff I defyl'd her bedde ? 

« T have a kynge, and none can laie 
« Blacke treaſon onne my hedde. 


*« Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 
« Fromm fleſhe I dydd refrayne; 

ce Whie ſhould I thenne appeare diſmay'd 
« To leave thys worlde of payne? 


« Ne! hapleſs Henrie! I rejoyce, 
« I ſhalle ne ſee thye dethe; 
« Moſte willynglie ynne thye juſt cauſe 
% Doe I reſign my brethe, 


« Oh, fickle people! rewyn'd londe! 
« Thou wylt kenne peace ne moe; 

&« Whyle Richard's ſonnes exalt themſelves, 
« Thye brookes wythe bloude wylle flowe. 


© Saie, were ye tyr'd of godlie peace, 
c And godlie Henrie's reigne, ; 
© Thatt you dydd choppe youre eaſie daies 
« For thoſe of bloude and peyne ? 
t Whatte tho' I onne a ſledde bee drawne, 
« And mangled by a hynde, 
t I doe defye the traytor's pow'r, 
« Hee can ne harm my mynde ; 


« Whatte tho', uphoiſted onne a pole, 
« Mye lymbes ſhall rotte ynne ayre, 
&« And ne ryche monument of braſſe 
« Charles Bawdin's name ſhall bear; 


«< Yett ynne the holie hooke above, 
« Whyche tyme can't eate awaie, 

«© There wythe the ſervants of the Lorde 
« Mye name ſhall lyve for aie. 


© Thenne welcome dethe ! for lyfe eterne 
« J leave thys mortall lyfe: 

. Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that's deare, 
% Mye ſonnes and lovynge wyfe ! 

© Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes, 

c Ag cer the moneth of Maie; 

« Nor woulde I even wyſhe to lyve, 

« Wyth my dere wyte to ſlaie. 
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Quod Canynge, “ Tys a goodlie thynge 
* To bee prepar'd to die; 

And from thys worlde of peyne and greſe 
To Godde ynne Heay'n to flie.” 


And nowe the bell beganne to tolle, 
And claryonnes to ſounde 

Syr Charles hee herde the horſes feete 
A prauncyng onne the grounde z 


And juſt before the officers, 
His lovynge wyfe came ynne, 
Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, 
Wythe loude and dyſmalle dynne. 


«© Sweet Florence] nowe I praie forbere, 
« Ynne quiet lett mee die; 

« Praie Godde, that ev'ry Chriſtian ſoule 
«© Maye looke onne dethe as I. 


«© Sweet Florence! why theſe brinie teeres ? - 
« 'Theye waſhe my ſoule awaie, 

And almoſt make mee wyſhe for lyfe, 
«© Wyth thee, ſweete dame, to ſtaie. 


| © *Tys butt a journie I ſhalle goe 


“ Untoe the lande of blyſſe ; 
„Nowe, as a proofe of huſbande's love, 
«© Receive thys holie kyſſe. ?“ 


Thenne Florence, fault'ring ynne her faie, 
Tremblynge theſe wordyes ſpoke, 

« Ah, cruele Edwarde ! bloudie kynge ! 
« My herte ys welle nyghe broke: 


© Ah, ſweete Syr Charles! why wylt thou goe, 
« Wythoute thye lovynge wyfe ? 

«© The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 
“ Ytte eke ſhall ende mye lyfe.“ 


And nowe the officers came ynne 
To brynge Syr Charles awaie, 

Whoe turnedd toe his lovynge wyfe, 
And thus toe her dydd faie : 


«« I goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe 
© Truſte thou ynne Godde above, 

« And teache thye ſonnes to feare the Lorde, 
% And ynne theyre hertes hym love: 


«© Teache them to runne the nobile race 
© Thatt I theyre fader runne : 
&« Florence! ſhou'd dethe thee take—adievu! 


« Yee officers, leade onne. 


Thenne Florence rav'd as anie madde, 
And dydd her treſſes tere; | 
Oh! ſtaie, mye huſbande ! lorde! and lyfe!”” 
Syr Charles thenne dropt a teare. 
Tyll tyredd oute wythe ravynge loud, 
Shee fellen onne the flore ; 
Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 
And march'd fromm oute the dore. 


Uponne a ſledde hee mounted thenne, 
Wythe lookes ſulle brave and ſwete z 

Lookes, thatt enſhone ne moe concern 
Thanne anie ynne the ſtrete. 


Before hym went the council-menne, ' 
Ynne ſcarlett robes and golde, 


And taffils (panglynge ynne the ſunne, 


+ Muche glorious to beholde : | 
The 
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The Freers of Seincte Auguſtyne next 
Appeared to the ſyghte, 

Alle cladd ynne homelie ruſſett weedes, 
Of godlie monkyſh plyghte: 


Vnne diffraunt partes a godlie pſaume 
Moſte iweetlie theye dydd chaunt ; 

Behynde thevre backes ſyx mynttrelles came, 
Who tun'd the ſtrunge bataunt. 


Thenne fyve-and-twentye archers came; 
Echone the bowe dydd bende, 

From reicue of kynge Henries friends 
Syr Charles forr to defend. 


Bold as a lyon came Syr Charles, 
Drawne onne a clothe-layde fledde, 

Bye two blacke ſtedes ynne trappynges white, 
Wyth plumes uponne theyre hedde ; 


Behynde hym fyve-and-twentye moe 
Of archers ſtronge and ſtoute, 

Wyth bended bowe echone ynne hande, 
Marched ynne goodlie route: 


Seincte Jameses Freers marched next, 
Echone hys parte dydd chaunt; 

Behynde theyre backes ſyx mynſtrelles came, 
Who tun' d the ſtrunge bataunt; 


Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 
Ynne clothe of ſcarlett deck't ; 

And theyre attendyng menne echone, 
Lyke Eaſterne princes trickt : 


And after them a multitude 
Of citizenns dydd thronge ; 

The wyndowes were alle fulle of heddes, 
As hee dydd paſſe alonge. | 


And whenne hee came to the hyghe croſſe, 
Syr Charles dydd turne and ſaie, 

«© O Thou, thatt ſaveſt manne fromme ſynne, 
% Waſhe mye ſoule clean thys daie !” 


Att the grete mynſterr wyndowe ſat 
The kynge ynne mycle ſtate, 

To ſee Charles Bawdin goe alonge 
To hys moſt welcom fate. 


Soon as the ſledde drewe nyghe enowe, 
Thatt Edwarde hee mygute heare, 

The brave Syr Charles hee dydd ſtande uppe, 
And thus hys wordes declare: 


£ Thon ſeeſt mee, Edwarde ! traytour vile! 
« Expos d to infamie; | 

c But bee affur'd, diſloyall manne ! 
« I'm greaterr nowe thanne thee. | 

« Bye foule proceedyngs, murdre, bloude, 
«© Thou weareft nowe a crowne ; 

« And haſt appoynted mee to dye, 
«© By power nott thy ne owne, 

« Thou thynkeſt I ſhall dye to-daic ; 
& TI have beene dede till nowe, 

« And ſoone ſhall lyve to weare a crowne 
« For aie uponne my browe : | 

„ Whylf thou, perhapps, for ſom few yeares, 
« Shalt rule thys fickle lande, 

& To lett them knowe howe wyde the rule 
« Twixt kynge and tyrant hande ; 


© Thye pow'r unjuſt, thou traytour ſlave! 
&* Shall falle onne thye owne hedde”'— 

Fromm out of hearyng of the kynge 
Departed thenne the ſledde. 


Kynge Edwarde's ſoule ruſh'd to hys face, 
Hee turn'd his hedde awaie, 

And to hys broder Glouceſter 
Hee thus dydd ſpeke and ſaie: 


6 To hym that ſoe-much-dreaded detbe 
© Ne ghaſtlie terrors brynge, 

« Beholde the manne! hee ſpake the truthe, 
«© Hee's greater thanne a kynge !” 


© Solett hym die!“ Duke Richard ſayde; 
* And maye echone oure foes _ | 

© Bende downe theyre neckes to bloudie axe, 
And feede the carryon crowes.“ 


And nowe the horſes gentlie drewe 
Syr Charles uppe the hyghe hylle; 
The axe dydd glyſterr ynne the ſunne, 

Hys pretious bloude to ſpy lle. 


Syr Charles dydd uppe the ſcaffold goe, 


As uppe a giided carre 
Of victorye, bye val'rous chiefs 
Gayn'd ynne the bloudie warre: 


And to the people hee dydd ſaie, 
« Beholde you ſee mee dye, 

«© For ſervynge loyally mye kynge, 
«© Mye kynge moſt rightfullie. 

c As longe as Edwards rules thys lande, 
Ne quiet you wylle knowe ; 

* Your ſonnes and huſbandes ſhalle bee ſlayne, 
And brookes wythe bloude ſhalle flowe. 


** You leave youre goode and lawfulle kynge, 
«© Whenne ynne adverſitye ; 

© Lyke mee, untoe the true cauſe ſtycke, 
And for the true caule dye.” 


Thenne hee, wyth preeſtes, uponne hys knees, 


A pray'r to Godde dydd make, 


| Beſeechynge hym unto hymſelfe 


Hys partynge ſoule to take. 
Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys heede 


Moſt ſeemlie onne the blocke ; 
Whyche fromme hys bodie fayre at once 
The able heddes-manne ſtroke : 


And oute the bloude beganne to flowe, 
And rounde the ſcaffolde twyne ; 

And teares, enow to waſhe't awaie, 
Dydd flowe fromme each maon's eyne. 
The bloudie axe hys bodie fayre 

Vnnto foure parties cutte; 

And ev'rye parte, and eke hys hedde, 
Uponne a pole was putte. 

One parte dydd rotte onne Kynwulph-hylle, 
One onne the mynſter-tower, 

And one from off the caſtle-gate 

The crowen dydd devoure: 


The other onne Seyncte Powle's goode gate, 
A dreery ſpectacle; 


Vnne hyghe · reete moſt nobile. 
Ws Thus 


Boon IF. 


Hys hedde was plac'd onne the hyghe croſſe, 
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Thus was the end of Bawdin's fate: 
Godde proſper long our kynge, 

And grante hee may, wyth Bawdin's ſoule, 
Vnne heav'n Godd's mercie ſynge ! 


—— — | 


& 48. The Mynſtrelles Songe in Alla, a Tra- 
gycal Enterlude. CHATTERTON, &c. 


O | Synge untoe mie roundelaie, | 
* O! droppe the brynie teare wythe mee, 
Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 
Lycke a reynynge i ryver bee; 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Blacke hys cryne 2 as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte hys rode 3 as the ſommer ſnowe, 
Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes yore the grave belowe z 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gone to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Swote hys tyngue as the throſtles note, 
Quycke ynn daunce as thoughte canne bee, 
Defte hys taboure, codgelle ſtote, 
O ! hee lyes bie the wyllowe tree : 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Alle underre the wyllowe tree. 


Harke ! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 
In the briered delle beJowe ; | 
Harke ! the dethe-owle loude dothe ſynge, 
To the nyghte-mares as heie goe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree : 


See ! the whyte moone ſheenes onne hie; 
Whyterre ys mie true loves ſhroude 
Whyterre yanne the mornynge ſkie, 
Whyterre yanne the evenynge cloude; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree, 


Heere, uponne mie true loves grave, 
Schalle the baren fleurs be layde, 
Nee one hallie Seyncte to fave 
Al the celneſs of a mayde. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys death-bedde, 
Alle under the wyllowe tree. 
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Mie love ys dedde, 


Gon to hys death- bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Comme, wythe acorne-coppe & thorne, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie; 
Lyfe & all yttes goode I ſcorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feaſte by daie. 
Mie love ys dedde, a 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree, 


Waterre wytches, crownede wythe reytes 4, 

Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 

I die; I comme; mie true love wa 

Thos the damſelle ſpake, and dyed, 
—ů—— ————— H—ę 


$ 39. Chorus in Goddauyn, a Tragedie. 
CHATTERTON, &c. 


W HAN Freedom, dreſte yn blodde- 
ſteyned veſte, 
To everie ktiyghte her warre- ſonge ſunge, 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were ſpredde; 
A gorie anlace bye her honge. 

She daunced onne the heathe; 

She hearde the voice of deathe; 
Pale-eyned affryghte, hys harte of ſylver hue, 
In vayne affayled 5 her boſomme to acale 6 ; 
She hearde onflemed 7 the ſhriekynge voice of 


woe, 
And ſadneſſe ynne the owlette ſhake the dale. 
She ſhooke the burled 3 ſpeere, 
On hie ſhe jeſte 9 her ſheelde, 
Her foemen 10 all appere, 
And flizze 11 along the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod 12 ſtraught 13 ynto 
the ſkyes, ä ſtarre, 
Hys ſpeere a ſonne-beame, and his ſheelde 
Alyche 14 twaie 15 brendeynge 16 gronfyres '7 
rolls hys eyes, [war. 
Chaftes 18 with hys yronne feete and ſoundes to 
She ſyttes upon a rocke, 
She bendes before hys ſpeere, 
She ryſes from the ſhocke, 
Wieldynge her own yn ayre. 
Harde as the thonder dothe the drive ytte on, 
Wytte ſcillye 19 wympled 29 gies 21 ytte to 
—— dies, bed tua NEIS 
ys longe ſharpe ſpeere, hys nge ſheelde 
He falles.and Fall — e rolleth 2 down. 
War, goare-faced war, bie envie burld 22, 
ariſt 23, 1 
Hys feerie heaulme 24 noddynge to the ayre, 
Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne his ſtreynynge 


Wythe mie hondes I'll dente the brieres tylte— 

Rounde his hallie corſe to grey | e e 
Ouphante fairie, lyghte youre fyres, | ingwer 

Heere mie boddie ſtylle ſchalle bee. 

1 Running. 2 Hair. 3 Complexion. 14 Water-flage. $ Endeavoured. 6 Freeze. 
7 Uadiſmayed. 8 Armed, pointed. 9 Hoiſted on high, raiſed. 10 Foes. enemies, 11 Fly. 
12 Head. 13 Stretched. 14 Like. 15 Two. 16 Flaming. 17 Meteors, 18 Beats, 
ſtamps, 19 Cloſely, 2 Mantled, covered. 21 Guides, 2: Armed, 21 Arſe. +24 Helmet. 
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& 40. An excelente Balade of Charitie: A.] The comyng ghaſtneſs do the cattle pall 27, 
ewroten bie the gode Priefle TROMAS Row- | And the full flockes are drivynge ore the 
LEY , 1464. CHATTERTON, &c. . el. I IE» [againe z 

- F aſhde from the cloudes the waters flott 28 
* _—_ 4— 5 en The welk in opes; the yellow levynne 29 flies; 
Ar og pou e nis And the hot fierie ſmothe 30 in the wide low- 
The apple rodded 3 from its palie greene, _ _— 

And the mole 4 peare did bende the leafy | Liſte! now the thunder's rattling clym. 
ſpraie mynge 31 ſound [clangs, 
The peede chelandri 5 ſungethe livelong daie: | Cheves 33 ſlowlie on, and then embollen 34 

*T 'was nowe the pride, the manhode of the Shakes the hie ſpyre, and loſſt, diſpended, 
eare, [defte7 aumere 8. drown'd, [hanges ; 

And eke the grounde was dighte b in its moſe | Still on the gallard 3s eare of terroure 


The ſun was glemeing in the midde of daie; | The windes are up; thelofty elmen ſwanges; 
Deadde ſtill the aire,and eke the welken9blue, | Again the levynne and the thunder poures, 
When from the ſea artiſt v0 in dreare arraie | And the full cloudes are braſte 36 attenes in 
A hepe of cloudes of ſable ſullen hue, [drewe, ſtonen ſhowers. 


The which full faſt unto the woodlande Spurreynge his palfrie core the watrie plaine, 
Hiltring 11 attenes 12 the ſunnis fetive 13 face, The Abbote Seyncte Godwynes convente 


And the blacke tempeſte ſwolne and gatherd came; [reine, 
up apace. His chapournette 37 was drented with the 
Beneath an holme, faſte by a pathwaie ſide, And his pencte 38 gyrdle met with mickle 
Which dide unto Seyncte Godwine's co- ſhame ; : (ſame; 
vent 14 lede, | He aynewarde tolde his bederoll 39 at the 
A hapleſs pilgrim moneynge did abide, The ſtorme encreaſen, and he drew aſide, 
Pore in his viewe, ungentle 1s in his weede, | With the miſt 40 almes eraver neere to the 
Long bretful 126 of the miieries of neede, holme to bide. 
IIs hail · ſtone coulde the almer!7 | His cope 41 was all of Lyncolne clothe 
on ſo tyne, 


He had no houſen theere, ne anie covent nie. With a gold button faſten'd neere his chynne; 
Look in his glommed 18 face, his ſprighte | His avtremete 4% was edged with golden 
there ſcanne ; [wynd 19, deade! |  twynne, [binne z 

Howe woe-be-gone, how withered, for- And his ſhoone pyke a loverds43 mighte have 
Haſte to thie church - glebe - houſe 20, | Full well it ſhewn he thoughten coſte no 


aſshrewed 27 manne! [bedde. ſinne: 
Haſte to thie kiſte 22, thie onlie dortoure 2 The trammels of the palfrye pleaſde his 
Cale, as the claie whiche will gre on thie ſighte, [dighte 
hedde, For the horſe-millanare 44 his head with roſes 


— 


Is Charitie and Love aminge highe elves; | : SLY 
Knightis and Barons live for pleaſure and | . J nge, fir pricſte! the droppyngepilgrim 
themſelves. | O ! let me waite within your covente dore, 
The __ ſtorm is rypez the bigge drops | Till the ſunne ſhenerh hie above our heade, 
alle; [drenche 26 the raine; And the loude tempeſt of the aite is oer; 
The forſwat 24 meadowes ſmethe 25, and) Helpleſs and oulde am I alas! and poor; 


T7 Thomas Rowley, the author, was born at Norton Mal-reward in Somerſetſhire, educated at the 
Convent of St. Kenna at Keyneſham, and died at Weſtbury in Glovcefterſhire, 2 Meads. 
3 Reddened, ripe ned - 4 Soft, 5 Pied goldfinch. 6 Dreſt, arrayed. 7 Neat, ornamental. 
8 A looſe robe or mantle. 9 The ſky, the atmoſphere. to Aroſe, 11 Hiding, ſhrouding. 
12 At once, 1 Beauteous. 14 It weuld have been charitable, if the author had not pointed at 

al characters in this Ballad of Charity. The Abbot of St. Godwin's at the time of the writing 
of this was Ralph de Beilomont, a great ſtickler for the Lancaftrian family, Rowley was a Vorkiſt. 
15 Beggarly. 16 Filled with. 17 Beęgar. 18 Clouded, dejected. A perſon of ſome note in 
the literary world is of opinion, that glam and glom ate modern cant words; and from this circum- 
Nance doubts the authenticity of Rowley's Manuſcripts. Glum-mong in the Saxon fignifies twilight, 


a dark or dubious light; and the modern word plormy is derived from the Saxon glam. 19 Dry, 


ſapleſs. 20 The grave. 21 Accurſed, unfortunate. 22 Coffin. 23 A ſleeping room- 
24 Sun-burnt. #5 Smoke, 26 Drink, 27 Pall, a contraction from appall, to fright, 28 Fly, 
29 Lightning. 30 Steam, or vapourss 3! Flames, 32 Noiſy, 33 Moves, 34 Swelled, 
firengthened, 35 Frighted. 3% Burſt, 37 A ſmall round hat, not unlike the ſhapournette in 
heraldry, formerly worn by Ecclefiaſtics and Lawyers. 35 Painted, 39 He told his beads back- 
wards ; a figurative zene” fon to ſigniſy curſing, 49 Poor, needys #4! A cloke. 4% A looſe 
white robe, worn by Priefts. 43 A lord. #44 I believe this trade is ſtill in being, though but 
ſeldom employed. Wot 
0 
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Helpleſs and ould am I alas! and poor; 
No houſe, ne friend, ne moneie in my pouche; 
All yatte I call my owne is this my ſilver crouche. 
Varlet, replyd the Abbatte, ceaſe your dinne; 
This is no ſeaſon almes and prayers to give; 
Mie porter never lets a faitour 45 in; 
None touch mie rynge who not in honour live. 
And now the ſonne with the black cloudes 
9 did ſtryve, ; 
And ſhettynge onthe grounde his glairie raie, 
The Abbatte ſpurrde his ſteede, eftſoones 
roadde awaie. f 


Once moe the ſkie was blacke, the thounder 
rolde ; [ſeen ; 

Faſte reyneynge oer the plaine a prieſte was 

Ne lighte full proude,ne buttonedupin golde; 

His cope and jape 46 were graie, and eke 

were clene; 

A Limitoure he was of order ſeene; 

And from the pathwaie fide then turned hee, 

Where the pore almer laie binethe the holmen 

tree, $ 


An almes, ſir prieſt ! the droppynge pilgrim | 
ſayde, ; 
For Fon 1 Seyncte Marie and your order ſake. 
The Limitoute then looſen d his pouche 
threade, | 
And did thereoute a groate of filyer take; 
The miiter pilgrim dyd for halline 47 ſhake. 
Here take this ſilver, it maie eathe 48 thie care; 
We are Goddes ſtewards all, nete 49 of our owne 
we bare. 
But ah! unhailie 30 pilgrim, lerne of me, 
Scathe anie give a rentrolle to their Lorde. 
Here take my ſemecope 5, thou arte bare I 
ſee ; ſwarde, 
Tis thyne ; the Seynctes will give me mie re- 
He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde. 
Virgynne and hallie Seyncte, who ſitte yn 
gloure 52, [power. 
Or give the mittee 53 will, or give the gode man 


$41. Grongar Hill, DYER, 


QILENT Nymph ! with curious eye, 
Who the purple ev'ning he 

On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the noiſe of buſy man, 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet ſings, 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the forett with her tale; 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy ſiſter Muſe. 

Now, while Phœbus, F high, | 

Gives luſtre to the land ky, 

Grongar Hill invites my ſong, 

Draw the landſcape bright and ſtrong z 
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Grengar |. in whoſe ſilent ſhade, 
For the modeſt Mules made, 
So oft I have, the ev'ning Kill, 
At the fountain of a rill, 
Sat upon a flow'ry bed, 
With my hand beneath my head, 
While ftray'd my eyes o'er Towy's flooly 
Over mead and over wood, | 
From houſe to houZe, from hill te hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 
About his chequer'd ſides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind 
$6 groves and grottoes, where I lay, 
nd viſtoes ſhooting beams of day. 
Wide and wider ſpreads the vale, 
As circles on a ſmooth canal: 
The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their ſummits trom the ſkies, 
And leflen as the others riſe. 
Still the proſpect wider ſpreads, 
Adds a thouſand woods and meads; 
Still it widens, widens ſtill, 
And finks the newly - riſen hill, 
Now I gain the mountain's brow, 
What a landfcape lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours, intervene z 
But the gay, the open ſcene, | 
Does the face of Nature ſhew N 
In all the hues of heaven's bow; 
And, ſwelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the ſight. 
Old caſtles on the cliffs agile, 
Proudly tow'ring in the ſkies ; 
Ruſhing from the woods, the ſpires 
Seem from hence aſcending fires z 
Half his beams Apollo ſheds 
On the yellow mountain heads, 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks 
Below me trees unnumber'd atk 
Beautiful in various dies: 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 


The yellow beech, the fable yew z 


The ilender fir, that taper grows, 

The ſturdy oak with broad-fpread boughs $ 
And, beyond, the purple grove, $5 
Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the op'ning dawn, 


Lies a long and level lawn, 


on which a dark hill, ſteep and high, 


Holds and charms the wand' ring eye, 
Deep are his, feet in Towy's flood; 

His ſides are cloath d with waving wood 4 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That caſt an 22 look below; 

Whoſe ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with bay arms from ua keeps: 


| So both a ſafety from the w 


On mutual dependence find. 


Grongar l. in whoſe moſſy cells, 
ile, a muſing, Quiet dwells ; 


4 A-beggar, or vagabond. 
prieſts, 47 Joy, 4 Eaſe. 


12 Glory, 53 Mighty, rich. 


"Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
"Tis now th* partment of the toad; 


45 A ſhort ſurplice, worn by Friars of an inferior claſy, »nd ſecular 
49 Nought.- | $1 vt under-cloke. 
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And there the fox ſecurely feeds, 
And there the pois'nous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in rums, moſs, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 
Ye: tune has ſeen, that lifts the low, 


And level lavs the lofty brow, 


Has ſeen this broken pile compleat, 

Big with the vanity of ftate ; 

But tranſient is the ſmile of Fate ! 

A little rule, a little ſway, 

A un beam in a writer's day, 

Is all the proud and mighty 21 

Between the cradle and the grave. 
And ſee the rivers, how they run 


Thro' woods and meads, in ſhade and ſan ! 


Sometimes ſwift, ſometimes ſlow, 
Ware ſucceeding wave, they go 

A various journey to the deep, 
Like human lite, to endleſs * 20M ! 
Thus is Nature's veſture wrought, 
To inſtruct our wand'ring thought; 


Thus ſhe drefles green and gay, 


To diſperſe our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landſcape tire the view ! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies warm and low; 


The windy ſummit, wild and high, 


Roughly ruſhing on the ſky ! 

The pleaſant feat, the ruin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dome and farm ; 
Each give each a double charm, 


As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 


See on the niountain's ſouthern fide, 
Where the . 4 wide, 
Where the ev ning gilds the tide, 
How cloſe and {mall the hedges lie 


What ftreaks of meadows croſs the cy 
A ſtep, methinks, may paſs the ſtream, 


So little diſtant dangers ſeem : 

So we miſtake the future's face, 
Ey'd thro' Hope's deluding glais. 
As yon ſummits ſoft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air; 

Which, to thoſe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the ſame coarle way ; 
The preſent's ſtill a cloudy day. 

O may I with myſelf agree, 

And never covet what I fee ! 
Content me with an humble ſhade, 
My paſtons tam'd, my withes laid; 
For while our wiſhes wildly roll, 
We baniſh quiet from the ſoul : 
Tis thus the buſy beat the air, 

And miſers gather wealth and care. 

Now, e en now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain turf I lie; 
While the wanton zephyr ſings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings; 


_ Whitethe waters murmur deep; 


While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep 
12 | 


, 


; 
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While the birds unbounded fly, 
And with muſic fill the (ky, F 
Now, een now, my joys run high. 


Be full, ye courts | be great who will; 
Search for Peace with all your ſkill ; 
Open wide the lofty door 
Seek her on the marble floor : 

In vain ye ſearch, ſhe is not there ; 
In vain ye ſearch the domes of Care! 
Graſs and flowers Quiet treads, | 
On the meads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleaſure cloſe ally d, 


Ever by cach other's ſide, 


Hears the thruſh, while all is ſtill, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill, 


——— — — — — — — — — — 


$42. A Monody on the Death of his Lady. 
By GeoRGE Lord LYTTELTON. 


* Ipſe caviſclans zegrum teftudine amoren, 
© Tedulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
© Te venieate die, tedecedente canebat,” 


AT length eſcap'd from every human eye, 
From every duty, every care, { ſhare, 
That in my mournful thoughts might claim a 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry; 
Beneath the gloom of this embowering ſhade, 
This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 
I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 
And pour forth all my ſtores of grief; 
Of griet ſurpaſſing every other woe, 
Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 
Can on th' ennobled mind beftow, 
} Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our groſs deſires, inelegant and low. 


Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 
Ye high o'erſhadowing hills, 

Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen ! 

But never ſhall you now bchold her more: 
Nor will ſhe now, with fond delight, 

And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore. 

Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 

Thoſe beauteous eyes, where beaming us d ts 
ſhine 

Reaſon's pure light, and Virtue's ſpark divine. 

Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice, 
To hear her heavenly voice ; 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to ſing, 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
The woodlark and the linnet pleas d no more; 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every ſhepherd's flute 
Was caſt in filent ſcorn away, 

While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 

Ye larks and linnets, now reſume your ſong : 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive ſtory tell; 

For death has ftopp'd that tuneful tongue, 

| Whoſe mulic could alone your warbling notes 


And often, by the murm'ring rill, ! 


| * 


* excel. 


Dy 


[# 


e , 


* 
* 


In vain I look around 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſcry; 

Where oft we us'd to walk; 
Where oft in tender talk 

We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky ; 
Nor by yon fountain's fide, 
Nor where it's waters glide 

Along the valley, can ſhe now be found : 

In all the wide-ftretch'd proſpe&'s ample bound 
No more my mourntul eye 
Can aught of her eſpy, 

But the ſad ſacred earth here her dear relicks lie. 


O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt? 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt. 
You the preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Where — vanity might with to ſhine, 
Ihe pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modeſt beauties ſhunn'd the public cye: 
To your ſequeſter'd dales . 
And flower embroider'd vales, 
From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly. 
With Nature there retir'd, and Nature's God, 
The filent paths of wiſdom trod, 
And baniſh'd every paſſion from her breaft ; 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, 
Whoſe holy flames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love. 


Sweet babes! who, like the little playful 


fawns, lawns 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant 
By your delighted mother's fide, 


Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! whereis now the hand, whoſe tender care 
To every virtue would have form'd your 


outh, [truth ? 
And ttrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of 
O loſs beyond repair ! 


O wretched father ! left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own ! 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with 
And, drooping o'erthy Lucy's grave, [ woe, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe ! 
Now ſhe, alas ! is gone, [ fave ? 
From folly and from vice their helpleſs. age to 


Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs Fate 
From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore; 
From theſe fond arms, that vainly ftrove, 
With hapleſs, ineffectual love, 
To guard her boſpm from the mortal blow 
Could not your favouring. power, Ad- 
yy nian 2 i . 
not, alas! your ong her 
For whom ſo oft, in hel inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Camden's moſs-clad mountains 
You open d all your ſacred ſtore ; [hoar, 
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Whate er your ancient ſages taught, 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all your ſpi- 
rit glow ? 


Nor then did Pindus or Caſtalia's plain, 
Or Aganippe's fount, your ſteps d-tain, 
Nor in the Theſpian vallies did you play; 
Nor then on Mincio's bank* ©. 
Beſet with ofiers dank, 

Nor where Clitumnus f rolls his 
Nor where, through hanging w 
Steep Anio 1 pours his floods, + - 

Nor yet where Meles || or Iliflus & ſtray. 
IIl does it now beſeem, ; 

That, of your guardian care bereft. 
To dire diſeaſe and death your darling ſhould 
be left. 


Now what avails it, that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys : 
Are all her ſex's joys, [and Rome; 

With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Greecs 

Aud all that in her latter days, 
To emulate her ancient pn 

Italia's happy. genius could produce; 

Or what * Gallick fire 
Bright ſparkling could inſpire, 

By all the Graces temper d and refin'd ; 
Or what, in Britain's 1ile, * 
Moſt favour' d with your ſmile, 

The powers of Reaſon and of Fancy join'd 
To full perfection have conſpir d to raiſe ? 

Ah! what is now the uſe © * . 

Of all theſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 
To black Oblivion's gloom for ever now con- 
ſign'd ! | 

At leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name 
"Tis yours from death to ſave, . 

And in the temple of immortal Fame 

With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come, then, ye virgin fiſters, come, 

And ſtrew with choiceſt flowers her hal 
low'd tomb; | 

But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 
With accents ſweet and ſad, [ra's urn 

Thou plaintive Muſe, whom o'er his Lau- 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn ; 

O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 

A more impaſſion'd tear, a more pathetic lay! 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet peculiar 
How eloquent in every look race | 
Thro* her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diinQly 
ſpoke! [refin'd, 
Tell how her manners, by the world- 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made each charm of poliſh'd courts 


agree 


atle 


® The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth - place of Virgil. 
The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the reſidence of Propertius. 
The Anio runs through Tibur or Tivoli, where Horace had a villa. 


Meliſigenes. 
& The liiſſus is a river at Athens, 


The Meles is a river of Ionia, from hence Homer, ſuppoſed to be born on its banks, is call'd 
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With candid Truth's ſimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence 
Tell how to more than manly ſenſe 
She join'd the ſoftening influence 
Of more than female tenderneſs: [joy, 
How, in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and 
Which oft the care of others good deſtroy, 
Her kindly-melting heart, 
To every want, and every woe, 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could beſtow! - 
E'en for the kid or lamb, that pour'd its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall; I to all. 
Fears, from ſweet Virtue's ſource, benevolent 


Not only good and kind, ; 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile or frown ; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To Virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 
Or Intereſt or Ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tried 
It's dignity, by vengeance, to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. 
A vit that, temperately bright, 
With inoffenſive light 
All pleaſing ſhone; nor ever paſt hand, 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober 
And ſweet Benevolcnce's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt, 

A prudence undeceiving, undecerv'd, 
That nor too little nor too much believ'd; 
That ſcorg'd unjuſt Suſpicion's coward 

fear | 


And,without weakneſs, knew to be ſincere. 
Such Lucy was, when, in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th* acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 
In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom, 
Death came remorſeleſs on, and funk her to the 
5 tomb. 
So, where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 


When now the wintery tempeſts all are fled, 
And genial ſummer breathes her gentle gale, 


The verdantorange lifts its beauteous head; 
From ev branch the balmy floweretsriſe, 
On ev ugh the golden fruits are ſeen ; 
With weet it fills the ſmuling ſkies, 


- The wood-nymphs tend it, and th' Ida- 
lian queen: | ; : 
But, in the midſt of all it's blooming pride, 
A ſudden blaſt from Apenninus blows, 
Cold with al inows ; 


The tender 
and : 


* Ariſe, O Petrarch! from th Elyſian bowers, 
With never-fading myrtles twin'd, 
And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, 
- Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, 
Tun d by thy &iltul hands 
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ighted plant ſhrinks up it's leaves, | 


Book II. 
To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire, 


With which o'er many a land 
Was ſpread the fame of thy diſaſtrous love 
To me refign the vocal ſhell, - 
And teach my ſorrows to relate 
Their melancholy tale ſo well, 
As may e en things inanimate, I move. 
Rough mountain oaks, and defart rocks, to pity 


What were, alas! thy woes, compar'd to 

mine ? 

To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 

The joys of wedded love were never thine, 
In thy domeſtic care ; 
She never bore a ſhare, 

Nor with endearing art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 


K 


% 


Of every ſecret grief that feſter d there: 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid 


head | 
Wholenights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain : 
Nor did the crown your mutual flame 
With pledges dear, and with a father's tender 


name, 


O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Were yielded to my arms; 
How can my foul endure the loſs of thee 
How in the world, to me a deſart grown, 
Abandon'd and alone, | 
Without my ſweet companion can I live? 
Without thy lovely ſmile, 
The dear reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleaſures now can pall'd Ambition 
_ ane? [ praiſe, 
E'en the delightful ſenſe of well-earn'd 
 Unſhar'd by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts 
could raite, 


For my diſtracted mind 
What ſuccour can I find ? 
On whom for conſolation ſhall I call ? 
Support me, every friend; 
wot kind aſſiſtance lend, 
o bear the weight of this o ve woe. 
Alas ! each friend of — 22 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine, 
That none has any comfort to beſtow. 
My books, the beſt relief 
In every other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each favourite author we together read 
My tortur d memory wounds, and ſpeaks of 
| Lucy dead | 4 
We were the happieſt pair af human kind: 
The rolling year it's various courſe per- 
And back return'd again ; [form'd, 
Another, and another, ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain, 
Still in her Ke! chain | 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind : 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 


, 


9 O fatal. 


Is 
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O fatal, fatal ſtroke/! 


That all this peeking fabric Love had rais'd 
4 | 


Of rare 


licity, , 


On which ev'n wanton Vice with envy Sana 


And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts ha 


form d, 
With ſoothing hope for many a future day, 

In one ſad moment broke f 

Vet, O my ſoul l thy riſing murmurs ſtay; 

Nor dare th" al-wiſ Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree ; 
With impious grief complain. [fade, 

That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould 

Was his moſt righteous will--and be that will 
obey'd. 

Would thy fond love his grace to her controul; 

And, in theſe low ahodes of fin and pain, 
Her pure exalted foul, 

Unjuſtly, for thy partial good, detain ? _ 

No rather ſtrive thy grovelling mind to raiſe 
Up to that uncloudcd blaze, 

That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 

In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſees 

How frail, how inſecure, how light, 

Is every mortal bliſs ; 

F'en Love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon mult end, 

It does not to it's ſovereign good aſcend. 
. Riſe, then, my ſoul, with , 7 elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whole peaceful path, and ever-open gate, 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd Guilt ſhall miſs : 
There death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reftore ; 
There yield up all his power &er to divide you 
more. 
——— ——  ———— — — —  — —— - 
& 43. A Winter Piece. ANON. 
I T was a winter's evening, and faſt came down 
the ſnow, [did blow, 
And keenly oer the wide heath the bitter blaſt 
When a damſel all forlorn, quite bewilder'd in 


her way, [fay : 
Preſt her baby to her boſom, and ſadly thus did 


« Oh! cruel was my father, that ſhut his door 


on me, [ſce! 


And cruel was my mother, that ſuch a ſight could 


And cruel is the wintry wind, that chills my heart 

with cold, for gold! 

But erueller than all, the lad that left my love 

Huſh, hwſh, my lovely baby, and warm thee in 

my b ; treit; 

Ah little thinks thy father how ſadly we re diſ- 

For cruel as he is, did he know but how we fare, 

He'd ſhield us in his arms from this bitter pierc- 
ing air. N 

Cold, cold, my deareſt jewel ! thy little life is gone: 

Oh let my tears revive thee, ſo warm that trickle 


M down : 5 Rs [they fall : 
tears that warm, 
Af — — mother ! thou'rt now 


bereft of all.” 


: 
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Then deen the ſunk defpairing upon the drifted 
ſnow, : [her woe 
And wrung with killing anguiſh lamented loud 
She kiſs'd her baby's pale lips, and laid it b 
her fide; [ head, and Gel. | 
Then caſt her eyes to heaven, then bow'd her, 


— — ... — — 
& 44. On the Death of Mrs. Maſon. 
TAKE, holy earth Hall that my foul holds dear: 
Take that beſt gift, which Heav'n fo lately 
ve, 
To Briftol's fount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form. She bow'd to taſte the waye 


And died. Does Youth, does Beauty read the 
Does ſympathetic fear their breaſt alarm? ¶ line? 
Speak, dead Maria! breathe a ſtrain divine; 
Ev'n — the grave thou ſhalt have power to 
charm. 


Bid them be chaſte, be innocent, like thee : 
Bid them, in duty's ſphere, as meekly move: 
And, if as fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendſhip, and as fond in love 
Tell them, though tis an awful thing to die ! 
("Twas ev'n to thee) yet, the dread path once 
Heaven lifts its everlaiting portals high, trod, 
And bids © the pure in heart behold their God. 


$ 45. The School Miſtreſs. "SHENSTONE. 
In Imitation of SPENSER, 
Auditz voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentesin limineprimo. Vines 
A H, me! full ſorely is my heart forlorn, 
* * Tothink how modeſt worth lies, 
While partial Fame doth with her blaſts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp diſguiſe: 
Deeds of ill ſort, and miſchievous emprize z 
Lend me thy clarion, Goddeſs! let me try 
To ſound the praiſe of merit ere it dies; 
Such as I oft have chanced to eſpy, 
Loſt in the dreary ſhades of dull obſcurity, 


Iney'ry village, mark d with little ſpire, {fame 
Embow'r'd in trees, and hardly known to 
There dwells, in lowly ſhed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we School-miſtreſs 
name z "26 | 
Who boaſts unruly brats with birch to tame: 
They, grieven fore, in piteous durance pent, 
Aw'd by the pow'r of this relentleſs dame, 
And oft. times, on vagaries idly bent, [ſhent, 
For unkempt hair, or taſk unconn'd, are ſorel 


And all in ſight doth riſe a birchen tree, I ſtowe, 
Which Learning near her little dome did 
Whilome a twig of ſmall to ſee, 
Tho' now ſo wide it's waving branches flow, 
And work the ſimple vaſſals mickle woe; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that 
blew, low; 
But their limbs ſhudder d, and their pulſe beat 
And as they look'd they found their horror 


grew, 
freeze before | And ſhap'd it into rods, and tingledat the view. 


| 


So have I ſeen (who has not, may conceive 
Ante phantom near garde fleet 
* 
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So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave, 
Of ſport, cf ſong, of pleaſure, of repaſt : 
They ſtart, they tare, they wheel, they look 
- aghait; 
Sad oaks ſuch comfortleſs annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper age e er taſte! 
Ne ſuperſtition clog his dance of Joy, 
Ne viſion empty, vain, his native bliſs deſtroy. 
Near to this dome is found a patch fo green, 
On which the tribe their gambols do diſplay; 
And at the door impris ning board is ſeen, 
Left weakly wights of ſmaller fize ſhould 
Eager, perdie, to baſk in funny day ! fray, 
The noiſes intermix*d,which thence reſound, 
Do Learning's little tenement betray; 
Where fits the dame, difguis'd in look pro- 
1 found, | around. 
And eyes her Fairy throng, and turns her wheel 


Her cap, far whiter than the driven ſnow, 
Embiem right meet of decency does yield ; 
Her apron dy'd in grain, as blue, I trowe, 
As is the hare-bell that adorns the field: 
And in her hand, for ſceptre, ſhe does wield 
Tway birchen ſprays, with anxious fear 
entwin'd, 
With dark diſtruſt, and ſad repentance fill'd ; 
And ſtedfaſt hate, and ſharpaffliction join d; 
And furyuncontroul d, and chaſtiſement unkind. 
Few but have kenn' d, in ſemblance meet pour- 
tray d 
The childith faces of old ZEol's train, 
Libs, Notue, Autter “: theſe in frowns array'd, 
How then ald fareorcarth,oriky,ormain, 
Were the ſtern god to give his ſlaves the rein? 
And were not ſne rebellious breaſts to quell, 
And were not the her itatutes to maintain, 
The cot no more, I ween, were deem'd the 
cell [dwell. 
Where comely peace of mind and decent order 
A ruſſet ftole was o'er her ſhoulders thrown ; 
A ruſſet kirtle fenc'd the nipping air; 
*T was ſimple ruſſet, but it was her own : 
Tas her own country bred the flock io fair; 
Tas her own labour did the fleece prepare; 
And, ſooth to ſay, her pupils, rang'd around, 
Thro” pious awe did term it paſſing rare; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, ſhe been the greateſt wight 
on ground. 
Albeit, ne flatt'ry did corrupt her truth; 

Ne pompous title did debauch her ear: 
Goody,good-wornan, goſſip, n aunt, forſooth, 
Or dame, the ſole additions ſhe did hear; 
F theſe ſhe challeng d, theſe ſhe held right 

dear: . | | 
Ne would eileem him act as mought behove, 
Who ſhould not honour'deld with theſe revere; 
For never title yet ſo mean could prove, 
But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 


One ancient hen ſhe took delight to feed, 
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Whichever and anon, impell'd by need, 

Into her ſchool, begirt with chickens, came; 

Such favour did her paſt deportment claim : 
And if negle& had laviſh'd on the ground 
Fragment of bread, ſhe would collect the ſame ; 
For well ſhe knew, and quaintly could ex- 
pound, [found. 
What fin it were to waſte the ſmalleſt crumb ſhe 


Herbs, — tHe knew, and well of each could 
ſpeak, el 
That in her garden fipp'd the ſilv'ry dew, 
Where no vain flow'r diſclos'd a gaudy ſtreak, 
But herbs for uſe, and phyſick, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within thoſe borders grew; 
The tufted baſil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Freſh baum, and marygold of cheartul hue, 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb, 
And more I fain would ſing, diſdaining here to 
rhyme. | 


Yet euphraſy may not be left unſung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues 
around, 
And pungent radiſh, biting infant's tongue, 
And plantain ribb'd, that heals the reaper's 
wound ; 
And marj'ram ſweet, in ſhepherd's poſie found; 
And lavender, whoſe ſpikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, crewhile, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amid the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchicts clean with mickle rare 
perfume, ö 


And here trim roſemarine, that whilom crown'd 
The daintieſt garden of the proudeſt peer, 
Ere, driv'n from it's envy d ſite, it found 
A ſacred ſhelter for it's branches here, 
Where edg'd with gold it's glitt'ring ſkirts 
appear. 
On, waſſel days! O cuſtoms meet and well! 
Ere this was baniſh'd from it's lofty ſphere; 
Simplicity then ſought this humble cell, 
Nor ever would ſhe more with thane and lordling 
dwell. 
Here oft the dame, on Sabbath's decent eve, 
Hymned ſuch pſalms as Sternhold forth did 
micte z 
If winter twere, ſhe to her hearth did cleave, 
But in her garden found a ſummer-ſeat ; 
Sweet melody! to hear her then repeat 
How Iſrael's ſons, beneath a foreign king, 
While taunting foe-men did a ſong entreat, 
All for the nonce untuning ev'ry ttring, 
Up-hung 22 uſeleſs lyres - ſmall heart had they 
| to ung. 


For ſhe was juſt, and friend to virtuous lore, 
And paſs d much time in truly virtuous deed; 
And in thoſe elfin's ears would oft deplore 
The _ when Truth by Popiſh rege did 
bleed, | 4 | 
And tortious death was true Devotion's meed; 
And ſimple Faith in iron chains did mourn, 


- 


be plodding pattern of the buſy dame, 


The ſouth-weſt wind, ſouth, æc. &c 


That nould on wooden image place her creed; 


& a -* 


o- 
- 


And 


_— 


= : 


Andlawny ſaĩnts in ſmould'ring flames did 
burn : return. 
Ah, deareft Lord! forefend thilk days ſhould e er 


In elbow- chair, like that of Scottiſh ſtem, 
By the ſharp tooth of cank' ring Eld defac'd, 
In which, vhen he receives his diadem, Iplac'd, 
Our ſov'reign prince and liefett liege is 
The matron ſate: and ſome with rank ſhe 
grac'd ; pride!) 
(The ſource of children's and of courtier's 
Redreſs'd affronts, (tor vile affronts there 
paſs d ;) 
And warn'd them not the fretful to deride, 
But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 
Right well ſhe knew each temper to deſcry, 
. Tothwart the proud, and the ſubmiſs to raiſe; 
Some with vile copper prize exalt on high, 
And ſome entice with pittance ſmall _— ; 
And other ſome with baleful ſprig ſhe 'frays : 
E'en abſent, ſhe the reins of pow r doth hold, 


While with quaint arts the giddy crowd the 


ſways ; 
Forewarn'd,if little bird their pranks behald, 
*T will whiſper in her ear, and all the ſcene 
unfold. 


Lo, now, with ftate ſhe utters the command ! 
Eftſoons the urchins to their taſks repair; 
Their books, of ſtature ſmall, they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn ſecured are, 
To ſave from finger wet the letters fair. 
The work ſo gay, that on their back is ſeen, 
St. George's high atchievements does declare, 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing 
been, | {-ween |! 
Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleaſing fight, I 
Ah! luckleſs he, and born beneath the beam 
Of evil ſtar! it irks me whilſt I write! 
As erſt the bard “, by Mulla's filver ſtream, 
Oft as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 
Sigh'd as he ſung, and did in tears indite ; 
For, brandiſhing the rod, ſhe doth begin 
To looſe the brogues,the ſtripling"s late delight! 
And down they drop; appears his dainty 
Fair as the furry coat of whiteſt ermilin. ¶ ſxin, 


O ruthful ſcene! when from a nook obſcure 
His little tifter doth his peril fee ; 
All playful as the fate, ſhe grows demure, 
She finds full ſoon her wonted ſpirits flee; 
She meditates a pray*r to ſet him fro ' 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
lf gentle pardon could with dames agree) 
o her Ad grief that ſwells in either eye, 
And wrings her ſo that all for pity ſhe could die. 


No au can ſhe now her ſhrieks command; 
And hardly ſhe forbeurs, thro' awful fear, 
Toruſhen forth, and, with preſumptuous hand, 
To ſtay harſh juſtice in it's mid career. 
On thee the calls, on thee, her parent dear 
(Ahl too remote to ward the ſhameful blow!) 
She ſees no kind domeſtic viſage near, 


And ſoon a flood of tears begins to flow, 


And gives a looſe at laſt to unavailing woe. 


„ Spenſer, 
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But, ah! what pen his piteous plight may trace? 

Or what — hip; loud — explain? 
The form uncouth of his diſguiſed face? 

The pallid huc that dyes his looks amain? 
The plenteous ſhow'r that does his cheek 

- chſtzun? | 

When he in abje& wiſe implores the dame, 
Ne hopeth aught of ſweet reprieve to gain; 
Or when from high ſhe levels well her am, 

And thro” the thatch his cries each falling ſtroke 


proclaim. 


The other tribe, aghaſt, with ſore diſmay 
Attend, and conn their talks with mickle 
By turns, aſtony d, ev'ry twig ſurvey, [ care; 
And from their tellows hateful wounds be- 
ware, { ſhare ; 
Knowing, I wiſt, how each the ſame may 
Till fear has taught them a performance 

meet, 

And to the well-known cheſt the dame repair, 
Whence oft with ſugar d cates ſhe doth em 
greet, Iweet! 
And gingerbread y-rare, now, certes, doubly 


See, to their ſeats they hye with merry gle, 
And in beſcemly order fitten there, 

All but the wight of bum y-galledy he Cchair, 

Abhorreth bench, and tool, and tourm, and 

(This hand in mouth y-fix'd, that reads his 

hair) | [ breaſt, 

And eke with ſnubs profound, and heaving 
Convulſions intermitting ! does declare 

His grievous wrong, his dame's unjuſt 

beheſt, ; [careſs'd. 

And ſcorns her offer'd love, and ſhuns to be 


His face beſprent, with liquid chryſtalſhines; 
His blooming face, that ſeems ap leflow'r, 
Which low toearth it's drooping head declines, 
All ſmear'd and ſully d by a vernal ſhow'r. 
O the hard boſoms of deſpotic pow'r} 
All, all, but ſne, the author of his ſhame; 
All, all, but ſhe, regret this mournful hour: 
et hence the youth, and hence the flow'r 
ſhall clam . <3 
If ſo Ideem aright, tranſcending worth and fame. 
Behind ſome door, in melancholy thought, 
Mindleſs of food, he, dreary caitiff! pines; 
Ne for his fellows joyaunce careth aught, 
But to the wind all merriment reſigns, 
And deems it ſhame if he to peace inelines: 
And many a ſullen look aſkaunce is ſent, 
Which for his dame's annoyance be dehgns; 
And till the more to pleaſure him ſhe's bent, 
The more doth he, perverſe, her *haviour paſt 
a reſent. 4-4 + 
Ah, me! how much I fear leſt pride it be! 
But if that pride it be, which thus inſpires, 
Beware, ye dames! with nice diſcernment ſee, 
Ve quench not, too, the ſparks of nobler fires ; 
Ah! better far than all the Muſes lyres, © 
(All coward arts) is valour's gen rous heat; 
The firm fix'd breaſt which fit and right xe- 


quires, 
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LikeVernon's 
Than 12 that pumps for ill, or flow'ry falſe 
eceit. N 


Yet nurs d with ſxill, what dazzling fruits ap- 
11 p 
E en now ſagacious foreſight points to ſhow 
A little bench of heedleſs biſhops here, 
And there a chancellour in embryo, 
Or bard ſublime, if bard may e'er be ſo; | 
As Milton, Shakeſpeare, names that ne'er 
ſhall die 
Tho now he craw] along the ground fo low; 
Nor _—_ how the Mule ſhould ſoar on 
gl, (fly. 
Wiſheth, poor ſtarv' ling elf ! his paper kite may 
And this perhaps, who cens'ring the deſign, 
Low lays the houſe which that of cards doth 
3 if _—_ emo 0 ; (build, 
nd many an epick to his ield, 
And many 1 1 the Aznjan eld : 
And,four'd by age, profound he ſhall appear, 
As he who now, with ſdainful fury thrill'd, 
Surveys mine work, and levels many a ſneer, 
And furls 8 wrinkly front, and cries, What 
ſtuff is here? 
But now Dan Phcebus gains the middle ky, 
And Liberty unbars her priſon- door; 
And like a ruſhing torrent out they fly, 
And now the graſſy cirque han cover'd o'er 
With boiſt"rous revel-rout and wild uproar. 
A thouſand ways in wanton rings they run; 
Heav'n ſhield their ſhort-liv'd paſtimes, I im- 


lore ! 
For Lell may Freedom, erſt ſo won, 
Appear to Britiſn elf more gladſome than the fun. 


Enjoy, imps ! enjoy your ſportive trade, 
2 gay flies, and cull the faireſt 
| flowers 
For when mybones in graſs- green ſods are laid, 
For never may ye taſte nore careleſs hours 
In knightly cafties or in ladies how'rs, - 
O vain, to ſeek delight in earthly thing! 
- But moſt in courts, where proud Ambition 
tow'rs ; [ſpring 
Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can 
Beneath the pompous doom of kctar or of king. 
See in each ſprite ſome various bent appear 
Theſe rudely carot moſt incondite lay; 
- Thoſeſaunt*ring on the green, with jocund leer, 
Salute the ſtranger paſſing on his way: 
Some builden fragile tenements of clay ; 
Some to the ſtanding lake their courſes bend, 


With pebbles ſmooth, at duck anddrake to play; 
, 


Thilk to the huxter's ſav'ry cottage ten 
In paſtry kings and queens th allotted mite to 
| ſpend. 
Here, as each ſeaſon yields a diff rent ſtore, 
Each ſeaſon's ſtores in order ranged been, 
les with cabhage-net y-cover'do'cr,[ ſeen; 
Galling tvll fore th* unmoney d wight, are 
And goofeb”rie, clad in I ry red or green: 


* Shrewſbury cakes, 
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And here of lovely dye the Cath'rine pear ; 
Fine pear! as lovely for thy juice I ween;; 
O may no wight e'er pennyleſs come — 
Leſt ſinit with ardent love he pine with hopeleſs 
care ! 
See! cherries here, ere cherries yet abound, 
Withthread ſowhitein tempting pokes ty d, 
Scatt'ring like blooming maid their glances 
round, 
With pamper d look draw little eyes aſide, 
And muſt be bought, tho' penury betide: 
Theplumb all azure, and the nut all brown; 
And here, each ſeaſon, do thoſe cakes abide, 
Whoſe honour'd names the inventive city 
own, [known “. 
Rend'ring thro Britain's iſle Salopia's praiſes 
Admuir'd Salopial that with venial pride (wave, 
Eyes her bright form in Severn's ambient 
Fam d for her loyal cares in perils try d (brave: 
Her daughters lovely, and ber ſtriplings 
Ah! midſt the reſt, may flow rs adorn his grave 
Wholeart did firſt theſe dulcet cates di{play! 
A motive fair to Learning's imps he gave, 
Who cheariefs o'er her darkling region ſtray, 
Till Reafon's morn ariſe, and light them on their 
way. 
——— — RR 
$ 46. Oriental Eclaguet. By Mr.COLLINS. 


ECLOGUE I. 

Selim; or, the Shepberd's Moral. 
Scene a valley near Bagdat.— Time, the morning. 
, YE Perſian maids, attend your Poet's lays, 

And hear how ſhepherds paſs their golden 

© days. [tams 

© Not all are bleſs'd, whom Fortune's hand ſuſ- 

© With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt the 
« plains: 

Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 

«© *Tis virtue makes the bliſs where er we dwell.” 

Thus Selim ſung, by ſacred Truth infpic'd ; 
Nor praiſe, but ſuch as Truth beſtow d, deſir d: 
Wile in himſelf, his meaning ſongs convey'd 
Informing morals to the thepherd maid 
Or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 
What pores nor ſtreams beſtow—a virtuous 

mind. 

When ſweet and bluſhing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn refum'd her orient pride; 
When wanton. gales along the vallies play, 
Breathe on each flow'r, and bear their {weets 


away 3 

By Tygris' wandering waves he fat, and f 
This uleful leſſon kor the fair and young. "Ry 

© Ye Perſian dames, he faid, © to you belong, 
(Well may wr pleaſe) the morals of my ſong: 
© No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found, 
© Grac'd with ſoft arts, the peopled world around! 
The morn that lights you, to your loves ſupplics 


Each gentler ray, delicious to your eves ; 


For you thoſe flow rs her fragrant hands beftow, 
6 ——— love that kings delight to Know. 


« Vet 
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Vet think not theſe, all heauteous as they are, 
© The beſt kind bleſſings Heay'n can grant the 
« Who truſt alone in beauty's fecble ray, [fair 
© Boaſt but the worth Balſora's* pearls diſplay : 
c —_ from the deep, we own the ſurface 
© br t; 
« But, dark within, they drink no luſtrous light, 
© Such are the maids, and ſuch the charms they 
«© By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. [boaſt ; 
« Self-flatt'ring ſex! your hearts believe in vain, 
That Love ſhall blind, when once he fires the 
Or hope a lover by your faults to win, [fwain; 
As ſpots on ermin beautify the ſkin: 
« Who ſeeks ſecure to rule, be firſt her care 
Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair; 
Each tender paſſion man delights to find, 
The loy'd perfection of a female mind! [reign, 
© Bleſs'd were the days, when Wiſdom held her 
And ſhepherds ſought her on the ſilent plain; 
© With Truth ſhe wedded in the ſecret grove, 
6 —— Truth! and daughters bleſs d their 
© love. 

O haſte, fair maids ! yeVirtues, come away ! 
© Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 
The balmy ſhrub for you ſhall loye our ſhore, 
© By Ind excell'd, or Araby, no more, 

© Loſt to our fields, for to the Fates ordain, 
© The dear deſerters ihall return again. 
© Come thou, whoſe thoughts as limpid ſprings 

© are clear; 
To lead the train, ſweet Modeſty, a 2 
© Here make thy court amidit our rural ſcene, 
© And ſhepherd-girls ſhall own thee for their 
With thee be Chaſtity, of all afraid, [ queen. 
Diſtruſting all, a wiſe ſuſpicious matd 
But man the moſt—not more the mountain doe 
+ Holds the ſwift falcon for her deadly toe. [dew ; 
Cold is her breaſt, like flowers that drink the 
A ſilken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild deſires amidſt thy train be known, 
© But Faith, whoſe heart is fix d on one alone: 
| © Deſponding Meekneſs, with her down-caſt 
+ And friendly Pity, full of tender fighs; [eyes, 
And Love the lat. By theſe your hearts ap- 


rove ; 
F Thele are the virtues that muſt lead to love.” 
Thus ſung the ſwain ; and ancient legends ſay, 
The maids of Bagdat verify'd the lay: 
Dear to the plams, the Virtues came along; 
The ſhepherds lor d, and Selim bleſs'd his fong. 


-. . * 


ECLOGUE II. 
Haſſan; or, the Camel-Driver. 
Scene, the Deſart.— Time, Mid-Day. 
IN ſilent horror, o'er the houndleſs waſte, 
The driver Haſſan with his camels paſs d: 
One cruiſe of water on his back he bore, 
And his light ſcrip contain'd a 1 ſtore; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 
To guard his ſhaded d ace from ſcorehing ſand, 
The ſultry fun had gain'd the middle tky, 
And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh : 


® The gulpb ef that name, 
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The beaſts, with pain, their d | 
Shrill — tlie =D and — — 
With deſperate ſorrow wild, th' affrighted man 
Thrice — thrice ſtruck his and thus 
gan: 
dSad was the hour, and luekleſs way the day, 
© When firſt from Schiraz walls I beat my 
© way! | 
Ah!] little thought I of the blaſting wind, 
© The thirſt or pinching hunger that Ind! 
Bethink thee, Haſſan, where ſhall thirſt aſſwage, 
© When fails this cruiſe, his unrelentin 3 
© Soon ſhall this ſcrip it's precious ras. for if 
Then what but tears and hunger ſhall be thine ? 
© Ye mutc companions of my toils, that beat 
In all my griefs a more than equal ſhare! 
Here, here no ſprings in murmursbreak away, 
Or moſs- crown d fountains mitigate the day, 
© In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 
0 bay lains more bleis d, or verdand vales 
6 R 
© Here rocks alone, and taſteleſs ſands are found, 
And faint and ſickly winds for ever howl 
around. | 
© Sad wasthe hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
© When firſt from Schuvaz” walls. I bent my 


« way! 
« Curit be the runny x ilverwhich perſuade 
© Weak men to follow far-fatiguing trade L 


© The lily Peace outſhines the flver ſtore, 
And Life is dearer than the golden ore: 

© Yet money tempts us o er the deſart br 

© To every diſtant mart and wealthy town... 

© Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the ſea 3 
© And are we only yet repaid by thee? © 
© Ah! why this ruin ſo attractive made? 

Or why, fond man, ſo eafily betray'd? 

© Why heed we not, while mad we haſte along 
© The gentle voice of Peace, or Pleafure's fo 


© Orwherefore think the ftow' ry mountain”s fide, 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's 


« pride, 4 
Why think we theſe lefs Ru to behold 
© Than dreary defarts, if they lead to gold x 
© Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz walls I bent my 
« way! 

O ceaſe, my fears !—all frantic as I go, 
Men thought creates unnumber d ſceney of 
* What if the lion in his rage I meet! (Wos. 
Oft in the duſt I view his printed feet: 
© Andgfeartul! oft, when Day's declining li 
Fields her pale empire to the mourner Night, 

c BY hunger rouz'd, he feↄurs the groaning plain, 
© Gaunt wolves and fullen tigers in his train; 


© Before them Death, with fhricks, directs theig 
I . 0 . * 1 id . : 


c 
way ! 
* Fills thewild yell, and leads Dy their prey. 
* Sad was Webber andlackle was the day, 
When firſt from Schiraz walls I bent my 
« way! 1 
At that dead hour the ſilent aſp ſhall creepy 


H aught of reſt I find, upon wy ileep : 
ſamous fer the pearl fiſhery, 


* 


Or 
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Or ſome ſwoln ſerpent twiſt his ſcales around, 
© And wake to anguiſh with a burning wound. 
© Thrice happy they, the wiſe, contented poor; 
From luſt of wealth, and dread of death ſecure ! 
© They tempt no deſarts, and nogriefs they find 
© Peace rules the day, where reaſon rules the 
© mind. 
Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
© Waen firſt from Schiraz walls I bent my 
ay! 
O haplels youth! for ſhe thy love hath won, 
© Tae tender Zara, wil be moſt undone ! 
© Big ſwell d my heart, and ond the powerful 
© maid, ä { faid : 
© When fait ſhe dropp'd her tears, and thus ſhe 
e Farewel the youth, whom ſighs could not 
«c detain 2 . 


0 7 
«© WhomZara's breaking heart implor'd in vain! 
e Yet as thou go'ſt, may ev ry blaſt ariſe, 
«& Weak and unfelt as theſe rejected fighs ! 
« Saſe o'er the wild, no perils may'ſt thou ſee; 
No griefs endure; nor weep, falie youth, like 
OO let me ſafely to the fair return, [me! 
Say, with a kiſs, ſhe muſt not, ſhall not mourn ! 
O let me teach my heart to loſe it's fears, 
« Recall'dby Wiſdom's voice, and Zara's tears !* 
He ſaid; andcall'donHeay'nto bleſs the day, 
When back toSchiraz walls he bent his way. 


, ECLOGUE III. 

Abra; or, the Georgian Sultana. 
Scene, a Foreſt.— Time, the Evening. 
IN ia's land, where Tefflis* tow'rs are 

In diſtant view along the level green; ſeen, 
While evening dews enrich the glitt' ring glade, 
And the tall foreſts caſt a longer ſhade; 
What time tis ſweet o'er fields of rice to ſtray, 
Or ſcent the breathing maize at ſetting day; 
Amidſt the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
Emyra ſung the pleaſing cares of love. 

Of Abra firſt began the tender ſtrain, 

Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain; 
At morn ſhe came, thoſe willing flocks to lead 
Where lilies rear them in the wat'ry mead : 
From early dawn the live-long hours ſhe told, 
Till late at filent eve ſhe penn'd the fold. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the ſecret ſhade, 

A various wreath of odorous flowers ſhe made. 
Gay-motley'd pinks and ſweet jonquils ſhe 

choſe , . 

The violet blue that on the moſe-bank grows ; 
All ſwect to ſenſe, the flaunting roſe was there: 
The finiſh'd chaplet well-adorn'd her hair. 
Great Abbas chanc d that fated morn to ſtray, 
By love conducted from the chace away: 
Among the vocal vales he heard her ſong, 
And ſought the vales andechoing groves among. 
Atlength he found, and woo'd the rural as 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obey'd. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
* Andev'ryGeorgian maidlikeAbraloy'd!” 
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The ro 


yal lover bore her from the plain ; 
Yet till her crook and bleating flock remain: 
Ott as ſhe went, ſhe backward turn'd her view, 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
Fair happy maid ! to other ſcenes remove; 
To richer ſcenes of golden power and love! 
Go leave the ſimple pipe, and ſhepherd's ſtrain; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
And ev ry Georgian maid like Abra lov'd!ꝰ 
Vet, midſt the blaze of courts, ſhe fix d her love 
On the cool fountain, or the ſhady grove ; 
Still, with the ſhepherd's innocence, her mind 
To the ſweet vale and flow'ry mead inclin'd: 
And oftasSpring renew d the plains with flow rs, 
Breath 'd his ſoft gales, and led the fragrant 
Hours; 
With ſure return ſhe ſought the ſylvan ſcene, 
The breezy mountains, and the foreſts green. 
Her maids around her mov'd, a duteous band! 
Each bore a crook all-rural in her hand : 


Some ſimple lay, of flocks and herds, they ſung; 


With joy the mountain and the foreſt rung. 
Be ev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
* Andev'ryGeorgian maid ikeAbralov'd!” 
And oft the royal lover left the care | 
And thorns of ſtate, attendant on the fair 
Oft to the ſhades and low- roof d cots retir d, 
Or ſought the vale where firſt his heart was fir d: 
A ruſſet mantle, like a ſwain, he wore, + 
And thoughtof crowns and buſy courts no more. 
© Beev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
© Andev'ryGeorgian maid likeAbralov'dY” 
Bleſs'd was the life that royal Abbas led: 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel; 
The ſimple ſhepherd-girl can love as well. 
Let thoſe who rule on Perfia's jewell'd throne, 


| Be fam'd for love, and gentleſt love alone; 


Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover's myrtle with the warnor's'crown, 
O happy days! the maids around her ſay : 
O haſte, profuſe of bleſſings, hatte away! 
© Beev'ry youth like royal Abbas mov'd; 
_ © Andev'ryGeorgian maid hkeAbraloy'd!? 


ECLOGUE IV. 
Agih and Secander ; or, the Fugittves, 
Scene, a Mountain inCircaſſia,-- Time, Midnight, 


IN fair Circaſſia, where, to love inclin'd, 
Each ſwain was bleſs d, for ev ry maid was kind; 
At that {till hour, when awful midnight reigns, 
And none but wretches haunt the twilight plains; 
What time the Moon had hung her lamp on high, 
And pals'd in radiance thro' the cloudleſs ſæy; 
Sad o'er the dews two brother ſhepherds fled, 
Where wild' ring fear and deſperate ſorrow led: 
Faſt as they preſs d their flight, behind them lay 
Wide ravag'd plains, and vallies ſtole away. 
Along the mountain's bes ling fide they ran; 


Till taint and weak, Secander thus began. 


® That theſe flowers are found in very great abundance in ſome of the provinces of Perſia, ſee the 


Modern Hiltory of the ingenious Mr, Salmon, 
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Book Il. 


SECANDER., 

O ſtay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart, O turn thee and ſurvey; 
Trace our (ad flight thro' all it's length of way ! 
And firſt review that long-extended plain, 
And yon wide groves, already paſs'd with pain 
Yon ragged cliff, vhoſe dangerous path wetry'd ! 
And laſt, this lofty mountain's weary fide ! 


AGIB. 

Weak as thou art, yet hapleſs muſt thou know 
'The toils of flight, cr ſome ſeverer woe ! 
Still as I haſte, the Tartar ſhouts behind, [wind; 
And ſhrieks and ſorrows load the ſaddening 
In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 
He blaſts our harveſts, and deforms our land. 
Von citron grove, whence firſt in fear we came, 
Drops it's fair honours to the conquering flame; 
Far fly the ſwains, like us, in deep deſpair, 
And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. 


SECANDER, 
Unhappy ; ms ! whoſe bleſſings tempt the 
word; 

In vain, unheard, thou call'ſt thy Perſian lord! 
In vain thou court'ſt him, helpleſs, to thine aid, 
To ſhield the ſhepherd, and protect the maid! 
Far off, in thoughtleſs indolence reſign d, 
Soft dreams of love and pleaſure ſoothe his mind; 
Midſt fair ſultanas loſt in idle joy; 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 


R | AGI. 7 - 

Yet theſe green hills, in ſummer's ſultry heat, 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. 
dweet to the ſight is Zabra's flow'ry plain, 
And once by maids and ſhepherds lov'd in vain! 
No more the virgins ſhall delight to rove 
By Sargis* bands, or Irwan's ſhady pou; 
On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale, 
Or breathe the ſweets of Aly's flow'ry vale; 
Fair ſcenes ! but ah] no more with peace poſſeſs d, 

ith eaſe alluring, and with plenty bleſs'd. 

No more the ſhepherds whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year; 
No more the date, with ſnowy bloſſoms crown'd; 


But Ruin ſpreads her baleful fires around. 


SECANDER. 
In vain Circaſha boaſts her ipicy groves, 


For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 
In vain ſhe boaſts her faireſt of the fair, 


Their eyes blue languiſh, and their golden hair. 
Thoſe eyes in tears their fruitleſs grief muſt ſend; 
Thoſe hairs the Tartar's cruel hand ſhall rend. 


. " AGIB. 

Ye Georgian ſwains, that piteous learn from 
Circaſſia's ruin, and the waſte of war; far 
Some weightier arms than crooks and ſtaffs pre- 


are 
To | your harveſt, and defend your fair: 


ield 

The Turk and Tartar like defigns 2 
Fix'd to deſtroy, and ſtedfaſt to undo. 
Wild as his land, in native deſarts bred, 
By luſt incited, or by malice led, 


F 
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Oft marks with blood and waſting flames the way; 
Yet none ſo cruel as the Tartar foe, 
To death inur'd, and nurs'd in ſcenes of woe. 


He faid ; when loud along the vale was heard 
A ſhriller ſhriek, and nearer fires appear'd ; 
Th' affrighted ſhepherds,thro' the dews of night, 
Wide o'er the moon-light hills renew'd their 


flight. 


$ 47. The Splendid Shilling. J. PHILLIPS. 
6s Sing, heavenly Muſe ! 
© Things unattempted yet, in proſe or rhyme 3”? 
A Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


HAPPY the man, who, void of cares and ſtrife, 
In filken or in leathern purſe retains . 

A ſplendid ſhilling. He nor hears with pain 

New oyſters cry'd, nor ſighs for chearful ale: 

But with his friends, when nightly miſts ariſe, 

To Juniper's Magpye, or Town Hall repairs; 

Where,mindful of the nymph, whoſe wanton eye 

Transfix'd his ſoul, and kmdled amorous flames, 

Chloe, or Phillis, he each circling glaſs 

Wiſheth her health, and joy, and equal love. 

Meanwhile he ſmoaks and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 

But I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 

And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 

With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tiff, 

(Wretched repaſt !) my meagre corſe ſuſtains 

Then ſolitary walk, or doze at home 

In vile, and with a warming puff 

Regale chill'd fingers; or, from tube as black 

As winter chimney or well-poliſh'd jet, 

Exhale Mundungus, ill-perfuming ſcent; 


| Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 


Smoaks Cambro-Britain (vers'd in pedigree, 

Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 

Full famous in romantic tale) when he 

O'er many a craggy hill, and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of fam'd Ceſtrian cheeſe, 

High over-ſhadowing rides, with a deſign 

To vend his wares, or at th* Arvonian mart, 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 

Yclep'd Brechinia; or where Vaga's ſtream 

Encircles Ariconium, fruitful fol, f 

Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 

With Maſſic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 

With looks demure, and cr a Dun, - 

Horrible monſter! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel aſcends : 

With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at my gates, 

With hideous accent thrice he calls; I know - 

The voice ill-boding, and the ſolemn ſound. 

What ſhould I do? or whither turn? Amarz'd, 

Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly 

Of wood-hole; ſtraight my briſtling hairs ere& 

Thro' ſudden fear; a chilly ſweat bedews 

My ſhudd'ring limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) 

My tongue — her faculty of {| 

e 


peech z 
So horrible he ſeems ! His faded brow [ beard, 


Entrench'd with many a frown, and —_— 
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And band, admir d by modern ſaints, 
Diiaſt rous acts forebode ; m his right band 
Long ſcrolis of paper ſolemnly he waves, 
Wich characters and figures dire inſerib'd, 
Grievous to mortal eyes; (ye gods, avert 
Buch plagues from righteous men!) Behind 
Another monſter, not unlike himſelf, [him talks 
Sullen of afpeR, by the vulgar call'd 
A Catchpole, whoſe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible, and magic charms, 
Firſt have endu'd; if he his ample pow 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, ſtraight his body, to the touch 
Obſequious, (as whilom knights were wont) 
To ſome mchanted caſtle is convey'd, 
Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 
In durance firict detain him, till, in form 
Of money, Pallas ſets the captiye free. 
Beware, ye debtors ! when ye walk beware, 
ped ; oft with infidious ken 5 
e our ſteps aloof, and o 
Lics perdue — — — cave, 
rompt to inchant ſome inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallow'd touch. So (poets ſing) 
Grimalkin, to domeſtic vermin fwora 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleis mice 
Sure ruin. So her diſembowell'd web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant flies: the ſecret ſtands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardleſs of their fate, ruſh on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
ir arts, or arms, or ſhapes of lovely hue ; 
The waſp inſidious, and the buzzing drone, 
And butterfly proud of expanded wings 
Diftin& with gold, entangled in her ſnares, 
Uſeleſs reſiſtance make: with eager ſtrides, 
She tow'ring flies to her ex ſpoils ; 
Then with envenom'd jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her ea ve 
Their bulky carcaſes triumphant drags. 
So paſs my days. But when nocturnal ſhades 
This world invelope, and th' inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumbing frotts{wood; 
With pleaſant wines, and crackling blaze af 
Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous taik 
I loving friend, delights ; diſtreſs d, fortorn, 
Amidtt the horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkling I ſigh, and feed with diſmal thoughts 
y anxious mind; or ſometimes mournful verſe 


Be circumip 
This caiti 


ndite, and ſing of groves and myrtle ſhades, 
Or deſperatt lady near a purli eam, 
Or lover t on a willow tree. 


Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought, 
And reitleſs wiſh and rave; my parch'd throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repoſe : 
Nut if a ſlumber haply does invade 
* weary Hake, my fancy's ſtill awake, - 
oughttul of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
les imaginary pots of ale, 


vain-—ewake, I find the ſettled thirſt 
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Thus do I live, from pleaſure quite debarr d- 
Nor taſte the fruits that the ſon's genial rays 
Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut m rough-furrow'd coat ſecure, . 
Nor medlar fruit delicious in decay. 
Afflictions great! yet greater ſtill remain: 
My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, 
By time ſubdu d, (what will not time ſubdue lg 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, with orifice 
Wide, diſcontinuous ; at which the winds, 
Eurns and Auſter, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the. Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blaſts, 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ſhip, 
Long fail'd ſecure, or thro* th* ZAEgean deep, 
Or the Ionian, till cruiſing near 
The Lilybean ſhore, with hideous cruſh 
On Scylla, or Charybdis, (dang'rous rocks) 
She ſtrikes rebounding ; whence the ſhatter'd 
$6 fiefce a ſhock unable to withitand, [oak, 
Admits the fea : in at the gaping ſide 
The crouding waves guſh with impetuous rage, 
Reſiſtleſe, averwhelming ! Horrors ſeize 
The mariners ; death in their eyes appears ; 
They ſtare, they lave, they pump, they ſwear, 

they pray: : 

(Vain efforts ) ſtill the battering waves ruſh in, 
Implacable; till, delug'd by the foam, 
The ſhip ſinks found'ring in the vaſt abyſs. 

$ 48. An Epifile to g Lady. NucexT, 


CLR DA, dearly. lov'd, attend 
The counlſels of a faithful friend; 

Who, with the warmeſt wiſhes fraught, 
Feels all, at leaſt, that friendſhip ought ?! 
But ſince, by ruling Heav'n's deſign, 
Another's fate ſhall influence thine 
O! may theſe lines for him prepare 
A bliſs, which I wou'd die to ſhare ! 

Man may for wealth or glory roam; 
But woman muſt be bleſt at home; 
To this ſhould all her ſtudies tend, 
This, her great object and her end. 
Diſtaſte unmingled pleaſures bring, 
And ule can blunt Affliction's ſting ; 
Hence perfect bliſs no mortals know, 
And few are plung'd in utter woe; 
While Nature, arm'd againſt Deſpair, 
Gives power to mend, or ſtrength to hear z 
And half the thought content may gain, 
Which ſpleen employs to purchaſe pain. 

Trace not the fair domeſtic plan, 
From what you wou'd, but what you can ! 
Nor, peeviſh, ſpurn the ſcanty ſtore, 
Becauſe you think you merit more 
Bliſs ever difters in degree, 
Thy ſhare alone is meant for thee; 
And thou ſhou'dft think, however mall, 
That ſhare enough, for tis thy all: 
Vain ſcorn will vate diſtreſs, 
And only make that little leſs, 


Admit whatever trifles come, 


$till gnawing, and the pleaſant phantom curſe, | 
"I \ 


| Vaits compole the largeſt ſum : 
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O ! tell them o'er, and ſay how vain 
Are thoſe who form Ambition's train ; 
Which ſwell the monarch's gorgeous ſtate, 
And bribe to ill the guilty great ! 
But thou, more bleſt, more wiſe than theſe, 
Shalt build up happineſs on eaſe. 
Hail, ſweet Content! where joy ſerene 
Gilds the mild ſoul's unruffl'd ſcene 
And, with blith Fancy's pencil wrought, 
Spreads the white web of flowing thought ; 
Shines lovely in the chearful face, 
And clothes each charm with native grace; 
Effuſion pure of bliſs ſincere, 
A veſtment for a god to wear. 

Far other ornaments compoſe 


The garb that ſhrouds diſſembled woes, 


iec'd out with motley dies and forts, 
Freaks, whimſies, feſtivals, and ſports :; 
The troubled mind's fantaſtic dreſs, 
Which madneſs titles happineſs. 
While the gay wretch to revels bears 
The pale remains of fighs and tears 
And ſecks in crowds, like her undone, 
What only can be found in one. 

But, chief, my gentle friend ! remove 

Far from thy couch ſeducing Love. 
O! ſhun the falſe magician's art, 
Nor truſt thy yet unguarded heart 
Charm'd by his ſpells fair Honour flies, 
And thouſand treacherous phantoms riſe ; 
Where Guilt, in Beauty's ray beguiles, 
And Ruin lurks in Friendſhip's — 
Lo! where th* enchanted captive dreams 
Of warbling groves, and purling ftreams ; 
Of painted meads, of fiow'rs that ſhed 
Their odours round her fragrant bed. 
Quick ſhifts the ſcene, the charm is loſt, 
She wakes upon a deſart coaſt ; 
No friendly hand to lend its aid, 
No guardian bow'r to ſpread its ſhade 3 
Expos'd to every chilling blaft, 


' She treads th' inhoſpitable waſte ; 


And down the drear decline of life, 

Siaks a forlorn, diſhonour'd wife. 

Neglect not thou the voice of Fame, 

But, clear from crime, be free from blame! 

Tho' all were innocence within, 

Tis guilt to wear the garb cf ſin; 

Virtue rejects the foul diſguiſe ; 

None merit praiſe who praiſe deſpiſe. 

Slight not, in ſupercilious ſtrain, 

Long pra&is'd modes, as low or vain ! 

The world will vindicate their cauſe, 

And claim blind faith in Cuſtom's laws, 

Safer, with multitudes, to ſtray, 

Than tread, alone, a fairer way 

To mingle with the erring throng, 

Than boldly ſpeak” ten millions wrong. 
Beware of the relentleſs train | 

Whom forms adore, whom forms maintain! 


Leſt prudes demure, or coxcombs loud, 


Accuſe thee to the partial crowd 
Foes who the laws of honour ſlight, 
A judge who meaſures guilt by ſpite, 
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Behold the ſage Aurelia ſtand, 


| Diſgrace and fame at her command z 


As if Heav'n's delegate deſign d, 
Sole arbiter of all her kind. | 
Whether ſhe try ſome favour'd piece, 
By rules devis'd in antient Greece; 
Or whether, modern in her flight, 


She tells what Paris thinks polite : 


For, much her talents to advance, 

She ſtudy'd Greece, and travell'd France. 

There learn'd the happy art to 7 

With all the charms of labour'd eaſe; 

Thro' looks and nods with meaning ſraughts 

To teach what ſhe was never taught. 

By her each latent ſpring is ſeen ; 

The workings foul of ſecret ſpleen ; 

The guilt that ſkulks in fair pretencez 

Or folly, veil'd in ſpecious ſenſe. 

And much her righteous ſpirit grieves, | 

When worthleſſneſs the world deceives 3 

Whether the erring crowd commends 

Some patriot ſway d by private ends 

Or huſband truſt a faithleſs wife, 

Secure, in ignorance, from ſtrife. 

Averſe the brings their deeds to view, 

Bat juſtice claims the rig rous due; 

| Humanely anxious to produce, | 

At leaſt, ſome poſſible excule. 

O neꝰ er may virtueꝰs dire dif; 

Prepare a triumph for the baſe! 

Mlere forms the fool implicit ſway, 

Which witlings with contempt ſurvey ; 

Blind folly no defect can fee, * 

Half wiſdom views but one 

The wiſe remoter uſes reach, 

Which judgment and ience teach. 

Whoever wou'd be 'd and pleaſe, 

Muſt do what others do with eaſe. 

Great pt, undefin'd by rule, 

And only learn'd in Cuſtom's ſchool ; 

To no peculiar form confin'd, 

It ſpreads thro all the human kind ; 

Beauty, and wit, and worth ſupplies, 

Yet graceful in the and wiſe. 

Rich with this gift, and none beſide, 

In Faſhion's ſtream how many glide! 

Secure from ev'ry mental woe, 

— treach'rous friend or open foe; 
rom ſocial ſym „that ſhares 

The public loſs ney cares; 

Whether the barb'rous foe invade, 

Or merit pine in Fortune's ſhade, - 

Hence gentle Anna, ever gay, 


| The ſame to-morrow as to-day, 


Save where, perchance, when others weepy 
Her cheek the decent ſorrow ſteep. 


Save when, pen EY tale, 
| prevail. 


O'er ev'ry tender 
The good, the bad, the great, the inal, 
She hkes, the loves, the urs all. 
And yet, if ſland rous malice blame, 
Patient ſhe yields a ſiſter s fame. 
Alike if ſatyr or if praiſe, _ 
She ſays whate'er — ſays; 


Implicit 
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Implicit does whate'er they do, 

Without ane point in with or view. 

Sure teſt of others, faithful glaſs, 

Thro* which the various phantoms paſs. 
Wide blank, unfeeling when alone; 

No care, no joy, no thought her own. 
Not thus ſucceeds the peerleſs dame, 
Who looks, and talks, and acts for fame; 

Intent, ſo wide her cares extend, 
To make the univerſe her friend. 
Now with the gay in frolics ſhines, 


| Now reatons deep with deep divines. 


With courtiers now extols the great, 
With patriots ſighs o'er Britain's fate. 
Now breathes with zealots holy fires, 
Now melts in leſs refin'd deres. 
Doom'd to exceed in each degree, 
Too wile, too weak, too proud, too free ; 
Too various for one fingle word, | 
The high ſublime of deep abſurd. 
While ev' ry talent nature grants 
Juſt ſerves to ſhow how much ſhe wants. 

Altho' in combine, 
The virtues of our ſex and thine : 
Her hand reſtrains the widow's tears; 
Her ſenſe informs, and foothes, and chears : 
Yet, like an angel in diſguiſe, 
She ſhines but to ſome — eyes; 
Nor is the diſtant herd allow'd 
To view the radiance thro” the cloud. 

But thine is ev'ry winning art; 
Thine is the friendly, honeſt heart; 
And ſhou'd the gen'rous ſpirit low 
Beyond where prudence fears to go; 
Such ſallies are of nobler kind, 

virtues of a narrow mind. 


$49. Cadenus and Vaneſſa. SWIFT. 
TH ſhepherds and the nymphs were ſeen 
Pleading before the Cyprian queen. 
The council for the fair began, 
Accuſing the falſe creature Man. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd; 
That Cupid now has loſt his art, 
Or blunts the point of ev'ry dart ;j— 
His altar now no longer ſmokes, 
His mother's aid no youth invokes : 
This tempts free-thinkers to refine, 
And bring in doubt their pow'rs divine; 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 
And marriage a Money - . 
Which crimes aforeſaid (with her leave) 
Were (as . — conceive) 
our ſovereign lady's peace, 
Again the ſtatute in that caſe, 
Againſt her dignity and crown : 
pray d an anſwer, and ſat down. 

The nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, 

When the defendant's council roſe, * 


And, what no lawyer ever lack'd, 

With impudence own'd all the fact; 
But, what the gentleſt heart would vex, 
Laid all the fault on t'other ſex. | 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, - 


| 


That modern love is no ſuch thing 
As what thoſe ancient poets ſing; 

A fire celeſtial, chaſte, retin'd, 
Conceiv'd and kindled in the mind, 
Which, having found an equal flame, 
Unites, and both become the ſame, 
In diff rent breaſts together burn, 
Together both to aſhes turn : 

But women now feel no ſuch fire, 
And only know the groſs deſire. 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 


| Where-&er caprice or folly ſteers. 


A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 
Engroſs the fancies of the fair, 

The few {oft moments they can ſpare 
From viſits to receive and pay, 
From ſcandal, politics, and play, 
From fans.and flounces, — brocades, 

From equipage and park-parades, 

From all the thouſand een toys, 

From ev'ry trifle that empl 

The out or inſide of their heads 

Between their toilets and their beds. 

In a dull ſtream, which, moving flow, 
You hardly ſee the current flow, 
If a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 
It whirls about for want of force, 
And in its narrow circle gathers | 
Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers : 
The current of a female mind | 
Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind ; 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. 
Hence we conclude, no women's hearts 
Are won by virtue, wit, and parts; 
Nor are the men of ſenſe to blame, 
For breaſts incapable of flame : ; 
The fault muſt on the nymphs be plac'd, 
Grown ſo corrupted in their taſte. 

The pleader, . ſpoke his beſt, 
Had witneſs ready to atteſt, 8 
Who fairly could on oath depoſe, 
When queſtions on the fact aroſe, - 
That ev'ry article was true ; 
Nor further thoſe deponents knew :— 
Therefore he humbly would inſiſt, 
The bill might be with coſts diſmiſt. 

The cauſe appear'd of ſo much weight, 
That Venus, — her judgment ſeat, 
Deſir'd them not to talk fo loud, 

Elſe ſhe mult interpoſe a cloud : 
For, if the heav'nly folk ſhould know 
Theſe pleadings in the court below, 
That mortals here diſdain to love, 

She ne'er could ſhew her face above; 
For Gods, their betters, are too wiſe 
To value that which men deſpiſe. 

And then, ſaid ſhe, my ſon and I 

Muſt ſtrole in air *twixt earth and ſky ; 
Or elſe, ſhut out from heav'n and carth, 
Fly to the ſea, my place of birth; 
There live with daggled mermaids pent, -- 


And keep on fiſh perpetual Lznt, 


But, 
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But, ſince the caſe appear'd ſo nice, 

She thought 1t beſt to take advice. 

The Muſes, by their king's permiſſion, 
Though foes to love, attend the ſeſſion, 
And-on the right hand took their places 
In order ; on the left, the Graces : 

To whom ſhe might her doubts propoſe 
On all emergencies that roſe. 

The Muſes oft were ſeen to frown ; 

The Graces, half-aſham'd, look'd down; 
And 'twas obſerv'd, there were but few | 


Of either ſex among the crew, 


Whom fhe or her aſſeſſors knew. 

The goddeſs ſoon began to ſee 
Things were not ripe for a decree, 
And faid ſhe muſt conſult her books, 
The Lovers Fletas, Bractons, Cooks. 
Firſt to a dapper clerk ſhe beckon'd, 
To turn to Ovid, book the ſecond ; 
She then referr'd them to a place 

In Virgil (vide Dido's caſe) ; 

As for Tibullus's reports, 

They never paſs'd for law in courts : 
For Cowley's briefs, and pleas of Walter, 
Still their authority was Haller. 

There was on both ſides much to ſay: 

She'd hear the cauſe another day; 

And fo ſhe did, and then a third; 

She heard it—there ſhe kept her word: 
But with rejoinders and replies, 

Long bills, and anſwers ſtuff'd with lyes, 
Demur, imparlance, and eſſoign, 

The parties ne'er could iſſue join: 

For ſixteen years the cauſe was ſpun, 
And then ſtood where it firſt begun, 

Now, gentle Cho, fing or fay, 
What Venus meant by this delay, 
The goddeſs, much perplex'd in mind 
To ſee her empire thus declin'd, 
When firſt this grand debate aroſe, 
Above her wiſdom to compoſe, 
Conceiv'd a project in her head 
To work her ends; which, if it ſped, 
Wou' d ſhew the merits of the cauſe 
Far better than conſulting laws. 

In a glad hour Lucina's aid 
Produc'd on earth a wond'rous maid, 

On whom the queen of love was bent 
To try a new experiment. 

She threw her law-books on the ſhelf, 
And thus debated with herſelf : 

« Since men alledge they ne'er can find 
Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 
Which raiſe a flame that will endure 
For ever uncorrupt and pure; 

If *tis with geaſon they complain, 
This inſtant ſhall reftore my reign. 
I'll ſearch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
From courts incluſive down to cells; 
What preachers talk, or ſages write; 
Theſe I will gather and unite, 
And repreſent them to mankind 
Collected in that infant's mind.“ 
This ſaid, ſhe plucks in heav'n's high bow'rs 
Aſprig of amaranthine flow'rs, | 


— 
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In nectar thrice infuſes bays, 

Three times refin'd in Titan's rays ; 

Then calls the Graces to her aid, 

And ſprinkles thrice the new-born maid ; 

From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 

A ſweetneſs above all perfumes : 

From whence a cleanlineſs remains, 

Incapable of outward ſtains ; . 

From whence that decency of mind, 

So lovely in the female kind ; | 

Where not one careleſs thought intrudes 

Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech of prudes ; 

Where never bluſh was call'd in aid, 

That ſpurious virtue in a maid, 

A virtue but at ſecond-hand ; 

They bluſh, becauſe they underſtand. 
The Graces next would act their part, 

And ſhew'd but little of their art; 

Their work was half already done, 

The child with native beauty ſhone ; 

The outward form no help requir'd : 

Each, breathing on her thrice, inſpir' d 

That gentle, ſoft, engaging air, | 

Which in old times adorn'd the fair: 

And ſaid, © Vaneſſa be the name 

By which you ſhall be known to fame 

Vaneſſa, by the gods enrolF'd : 

Her name on earth—ſhall not be told. 
But ſtill the work was not compleat, 

When Venus thought on a deceit : 

Drawn by her doves, away ſhe flies, 

And finds out Pallas in the ſkies ; 

« Dear Pallas, I have been this morn 

To ſee a lovely infant born ; 

A boy in yonder ifle below, 

So like my own without his bow, 

By beauty could your heart be won, 

You'd ſwear it is Apollo's ſon : 

But it ſhall ne'er be ſaid a child 

So hopeful has by me been ſpoil d; 

I have enough beſides to ſpare, 

And give him wholly to your care.” 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles : 

The queen of learning gravely ſmiles, 

Down from Olympus comes with joy, 

Miſtakes. Vaneſſa Ge a boy; 

Then ſows within her tender mind 

Seeds long unknown to womankind z 

For manly boſoms chiefly fit ; 

The ſeeds of knowledge, jud wit 2 

Her ſoul was ſuddenly endu 

With juſtice, truth, and fortitude 

With honour, which no breath can ſtain, 

Which malice mult attack in vain ; 

With open heart and bounteous hand 

But Pallas here was 2 ' 

She knew in our degen'rate days 

Bare virtue could not live on praiſe 

That meat muſt be with money bought: 

She therefore, upon ſecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 

Some ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth; 

Of which, as the grew up, there ſtay d 

A tincture .in the prudent maid ; 7 


— 
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She manag'd her eſtate with care, In proper ſeaſon Pallas meets 


Yet lik'd three faotmen to her chair. 
But, leſt he ſhould negle& her ſtudies, 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddeſs 
(For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd) 
Would uſe him like a younger child 1 
And, after long computing, fo 

*T would come to y 
The queen of love was plens'd, and proud, 
To ſee Vaneſſa thus endow's ; 

She doubted not but ſuch a dame 
Through ev'ry breaſt would dart a flame: 
That ev'ry rich and lordly ſwain 

With pride would drag about her chain ; 
That ſcholars would deſert their books 
To ſtudy bright Vaneſſa's looks; 

As ſhe advanc'd, that womankind 

Would by her model form their mind, 
And all their conduct would be try d 

By her, as an unerring guide ; 

Offending daughters oft would hear 
Vaneſſa's praiſe rung in their ear: 

Miſs Betty, when ſhe does a fault, 

Lets fall 2 knife, or ſpills the ſalt, 

Will thus be by her mother chid, 

« Tis what Vaneſſa never did. 

Thus, by the nymphs and ſwains ador'd, 
My power ſhall be again rettor'd, 

And happy lovers bleſs my reigu 

$0 Venus hop'd, but hop'd in yain. 

For when, in time, the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play'd, 
She ſhakes her helm, ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir d with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the ſetting fun, 

She'd all undo that ſhe had done. 
But in the poets we may find, 
A wholeſome law time out of mind 


Had been confirm'd'by fate's decree, 


That gods, of whatſoe'er degree, 
Reſume not what themſcives have giv'n, 
Or any brother-god in heay'n ; 

Which keeps the peace among, the gods, 
Or they mult always be at odds: 

And Pallas, if ſhe broke the laws, 
Muſt yield her foe the ſtronger cauſe ; 
A. ſhame to one ſo much ador'd 


For wiſdom at Jove's council-board. 
Beſides, ſhe fear d the queen of love 
Would meet with better friends above. 
And though ſhe muſt with grief retlect, 
To ſee a mortal virgin deck'd 

With es hitherto unknown 

To female breafts, except ker own 3 
Yet ſhe would act as beſt became 

A goddeſs of unipotted fame. 

She knew, by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in her deſign: 


She ſtudy'd well the point, and found 


Her foc's concluſions were not ſound, 
From premiſſes erroneous brought, 
And therefore the deduttion's nought, 
And mult have contrary eilecis, 

To what ber teach tous for expecte. 
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The queen of love, whom thus ſhe greets, 


(For gods, we are by Homer told, 


Can in celeſtial language ſcold) 


| © Perfidious goddeſs ! but in vain 


You form'd this project in your brain; 
A project for thy talents fit, 

With much deceit, and little wit. 

Thou haſt, as thou ſhalt quickly ſee, 


| Deceiv'd thyſelf, inftead of me: 


For how can heav'nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love? 
Know'it thou not yet, that men commenced - 
Thy votaries for want of ſenſe ? 
Nor ſhall Vaneſſa be the theme 
To manage thy abortive ſcheme : 
She'll prove the greatelt of thy foes 
And yet I fcorn to interpoſe, 
But uſing neither {kill, nor force, 
Leave all things to their nat'ral courſe.” 
The goddeſs thus pronounc'd her doom 8 
When, lo! Vaneſſa in her bloom | 
Advanc'd, hke Atalanta's ſtar, 
But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far ; 
In a new world with caution ſtept, 
Watch'd all the company ſhe kept. 
Well knowing, from the books ſhe read, 
What dangerous paths young virgins tread g ? 
Would ſeldom at the park appear, 
Nor ſaw the playhouſe twice a year; 
Yet, not incurious, was inclin'd 
To know the converſe of mankind. 
Firit iſſued from perfumers ſhops 
A crowd of faſhionable tops : 
They aſk'd her how ſhe lik'd the play? 
Then told the tattle of the day ; 
A duel obght laſt night at two, 
About a lady—you know who; 
Mention'd a new Italian, come 


| Either from Muſcovy or Rome; 


Gave hints of who and who's to 1 
Then fell to talking of the weather : 


Laſt night was-ſo extremely fine, 


The ladies walk d till after nine. 


Then in ſoft vgice, and ſpeech abſurd, 

With nonſenſe ev'ry ſecond word, 

With fuſtian from exploded plays, 

They celebrate her beauty's praiſe z | 

Run o'er their cant of ſtupid lyes, 

And tell the murders of her eyes. 
With filent ſcorn Vaneſſa fat, 

Scarce liſt' ning to their idle chat; 

Further — cons any with a frown, 

When they grew 

At laſt ſhe ſpitefully was bent 

To try their wiſdom's full extent; 

And faid, ſhe valu'd nothing leſs 

Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs 3 

That merit thould be chiefly plac'd 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte; 

And theſe, ſhe offer d to diſpute, 

Alone diftinguiſh'd man from brute ; 

That preſent times have no pretence 


I To virtue, in the noble ſe 


rt, to pull them down, » 
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She's fair and clean, and that's the aioft'» ; 
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By Greeks and Romans underſtood 

To periſh for our country's good. 

She nam'd the ancient heroes round, 
Explain'd for what they were renow'd ; 
Then ſpoke with cenſure, or applauſe, 
Of foreign cuſtoms, rites, and laws; 
Thro' nature and thro” art ſhe rang'd; 
And N the ſubject chang'sd ; 

In vain : her hearers had no ſhare 

In all ſhe ſpoke, except to (tare, 

Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
— That lady is the dulleſt ſoul 
Then tipt their forehead in a jeer, 

As who ſhould ſay—ſhe wants it here; 
She may be handſome, young, and rich, 
But none will burn her for a witch. 

A party next of glitt'ring dames, 
From round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early, out of pure good-will, 

To ſee the girl in deſhabille. 

Their clamour, lighting from their chairs, 
Grew louder all the way up ſtairs ; 

At entrance loudeſt ; where they found 
The room with volumes lit:er'd round, 
Vanefla held Montaigne, and read, 
Whilſt Mrs. Suſan comb'd her head: 
They call'd for tea and chocolate 

And fell into their uſual chat, 
Diſcourſing, with important face, 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace 
Shew'd patterns juſt from India brought, 
And gravely alk'd her what ſhe thought; 
Whether the red or green were beſt, 

And what they coſt ? Vaneſla gueſs'd, 
As came into her fancy firſt ; 

Nam'd half the rates, and lik'd the worſt. 
To ſcandal next—What aukward thing 
Wes that laſt Sunday in the ring ? 

I'm ſorry Mopſa breaks ſo faſt ; 

1 ſaid her face would never laſt. 
Corinna, with that youthful air, 

I; thirty, and a bit to ſpare : 

Her fondnels for a certain earl 

Began, when I was bur a gitl. 

Phillis, who but a month ago 

Was marry'd to the Tunbridge beau, 

I ſaw coquetting t'other night 

In public with that odious knight. 

They rally'd next Vaneſſa's dreſs : 
That gown was made for old queen Beſs, - 
Dear madam, let me ſee your head: 
Don't you intend to put on red ? 

A petticoat without a hoop | 

Sure, you are not aham to ſtoop; 
With handſome garters at your knees, 
No matter what a fellow ſees. 

Fill'd with diſdain, with rage inflam'd, 
Both of herſelf and ſex aſham'd, - : 
The nymph ſtood ſilent out of ſpite, 
Nor would vouchſafe to ſet them right. 
Away the fair detractors went, 

And gave by turns their cenſures vent. 
She's net ſo handſome in my eyes: 
For wit, I wonder where it lies. 


— 
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But why proclaim her for a toaſt ? 
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A baby face, no life, no airs, 

But what ſhe learnt at country fairs; 

Scarce knows what diff rence 1s between 

Rich Flanders lace, and Colberteen, 

I'll undertake, my little Nancy 

In flounces hath a better fancy. 

With all her wit, I would not aſk 

Her judgment how to buy a maſk; 

We begg'd her but to patch her face z 

She never hit one proper place; 

Which ev'ry girl at five years ol 

Can do, as ſoon as ſhe is told. 

I own, that out-of-faſhion ſtuff 

Becomes the Creature well enough. 

The girl might paſs, if we could get her 

To know the world a little better. 

(% To know the world “ a modern 

For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays.) 
Thus, to the world's perpetual ſhame, 

The queen of Beauty loſt her aim. 

Too late, with grief ſhe underſtood, 

Pallas had done more harm than good: 

For great examples are but vain, 

Where ignorance begets diſdain, 

Both ſexes, arm'd with guilt and ſpite, - 

Againſt Vaneſla's pow'r unite : 


| To copy her few nymphs aſpir'd; 


Her virtues fewer ſwains admir'd ; 
So ſtars beyond a certain height 
Give mortals neither heat nor light, 
Yet ſome of either ſex, endow'd 
With gitts ſuperior to the crowd, 
With virtue, r taſte, and wit, 
She condeſcended to admit. 
With pleaſing arts ſhe could reduce 
Men's talents to their proper uſe z 
And with addreſs each genius held 
To that, wherein it = excell'd g 


Thus making others wiſdom known, 


Could pleaſe them, and improve her owl, 
A modeſt youth ſaid ſomething new 2 
She plac'd it in the ſtrongeſt view, 
All cue worth ſhe ſtrove ——_— ; 
Would not be prais'd, yet lov'd to praiſe. 
The learned — with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach 4 
Some clergy too ſhe would allow, 
Nor quarrel d at their aukward bow. 
But this was for Cadenus' fake, 
A gownman of a diffrent make; 
Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. 

But Cupid, full of miſchief, longs 


| To vindicate his mother's wrongs. 


On Pallas all attempts are vain: 
One way he knows to give her pain 
Vows on Vaneſſa's heart to take | 
Due vengeance, for her patron's ſake. . 
Thoſe early feeds by Venus ſown, . 
In ſpite of Pallas, now were grown; 
And Cupid hop'd they would improve 
By time, and ripen into love. 

The boy made uſe of all his craft, 

In vain diſcharging many a ſhaft, 
Pointed at col'nels, lords, and beaux: 


| * warded off the blows z 


For, 
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For, placing ſtill ſome books bet wixt, 


The darts were in the cover fix'd, 
Or, often blunted and recoil'd, 
On Plutarch's Morals ſtruck, were ſpoil'd. 
The queen of Wiſdom could foreſee, 
But not prevent the fate's decree : 
And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 
Vaneſſa, though by Pallas taught, 
By Love invulnerable thought, 
Searching in books for wildom's aid, 
Was in the very ſearch betray'd, 
Cupid, though all his darts were laſia 
Yet ſtill reſolv'd to ſpare no coſt: 
He could not anſwer to his fame 
The triumphs of that ſtubborn dame, 
A nymph ſo hard to be ſubdu'd, 
Who neither was coquette nor prude. 
I find, ſaid he, ſhe wants a doQor, 
Both to adore her, and inſtruct her; 
T'll give her what ſhe moſt admires: 
Among thole venerable fires 
Cadenus is a ſubjeR fit, 
Grown old in politics and wit, 
Careſs'd by miniſters of fate, | 
Of half mankind the dread and hate : 
W hate'er vexations love attend, 
She need no rivals apprehend. 
Her (cx, with univerſal voice, 
Muſt laugh at her capricious choice, 
Cadenus many things had writ : 
Vaneſſa much efteem'd his wit, 
And call'd for his poetic works : 
Mean time the boy in ſecret Jurks, 
And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private ſtand 
Took aim, and ſhot with all his ſtrength 
A dart of tuch prodigiovs length, 
It pierc'd the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfix'd her boſom too. 
Some lines, more moving than the reſt, 
Stuck to the point that pierc'd her breaſt, 
And, borne directly to the heart, 
With pains un knovyn increas'd her ſmart. 
Vaneſſa, not of years a ſcore, 
Dreams of a gown of forty- four; 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almoſt blind : 
Cadenus now no more appears 
Declin'd in health, advanc'd in years, 
She fancies muſic in his tongue, 
Nor farther looks, but thinks him young, 
What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ſhip decay d? 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A ſapling with a falling oak ? 
As years increaſe, ſhe brighter ſhines z 
Cadenus with each day declines ; 
Andhe muſt fall a prey to time, 
While ſhe continues in her prime. 
Cadenus, common forms apart, 
In ev'ry ſcene had kept his heart; 
Had ſigh'd and languiſti'd, vow'd and writ 
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And fad experience taught their uſe ; 
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But time, and books, and ſtate- affairs, 
Had ſpoil'd his faſhionable airs : 

He now could praiſe, eſteem, approve, 
But underſtood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him ſtil'd 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 

To ſee the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the maſter's ſecret joy 

In ſchool to hear the fineſt boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew; 
She hourly preſs'd for ſomething new; 
Ideas came into her mind 

So faſt, his leſſons lagg'd behind 

She reaſon'd without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave ber judgment wrong. 

But now a ſudden change was wrought 
She minds no longer what he taught. 
Cadenus was gmaz'd to find 

Such marks of a diſtracted mind: 

For, though ſhe ſeem'd to liſten more 
To all he ſpoke, than e'er before, 

He found her thoughts would abſent range, 
Yet gueſs'd not whence could ſpring the change. 
And firſt he modeſtly conjeQures | 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures; 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, 

Vet gave him not the heart to chide: 
But, in a mild dejected ſtrain, 

At laft he ventur'd to complain; 

Said ſhe ſhou'd be no longer teaz'd ; 
Might have her freedom when ſhe pleas'd; 
Was now convinc'd he acted wrong 

To hide her from the world ſo long, 
And in dull ſtudies to engage 

One of her tender ſex and age; 

That ev'ry nymph with envy own'd, 
How ſhe might ſhine in the Grande-monde; 
And ev'ry ſhepherd was undone 

To ſee her cloiſter d like a nun. 

This was a viſionary ſcheme; 

He wak'd, and found it but a dream 

A project far above his {kill ; 

For nature muſt be nature ſtill, 


| If he was bolder than became 


A ſcholar to a courtly dame, 
She might excuſe a man of letters; 
Thus tutors often treat their betters 
And, fince his talk offenfive grew, 
He came to take his laſt adieu 
Vaneſſa, fiil'd with jnſt diſdain, 
Would ſtill her dignity maintain, 
Inſtructed from her early years 
To ſcorn the art of female tears. 
Had he employ'd his time ſo long 
To teach her what was wright and wrong, 
Yet could ſuch notions entertain, 
That all his lectures were in vain ? 
She own'd the wandering of her thoughts; 
But he muſt anſwer for her faults. 
She well remember'd, to her coſt, 
That all his leſſons were not loſt. 
Two maxims ſhe could ſtill produce, 


For paitime, or to his wit. 


That 
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That virtue, pleas'd by being ſhown, 
Knows nothing which it dares not own, 
Can make us without fear diſcloſe 

Our inmoſt ſecrets to our foes ; 

That common forms were not deſignꝰd 
Directors to a noble mind, | 
Now, ſaid the nymph, I'll let you ſee 
My actions with your rules agree; 
That I can vulgar forms deſpiſe, 

And have no ſecrets to diſguiſe. 

I knew, by what you ſaid and writ, 
How dang'rous things were men of wit 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms 

Your leſſons found the weakeſt part; 
Aim'd at the head, but reach'd the heart. 
Cadenus felt within him riſe 

Shame, diſappointment, guilt, ſurpriſe, 
He knew not how to reconcile . 

Such language with her uſual ſtyle: 
And yet her words were ſo expreſt, 

He could not hope ſhe ſpoke in jeſt. 

His thoughts had wholly been confin'd 
To form and cultivate her mind. 

He hardly knew, till he was told, 
Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her in a public place 

Without diſtinguiſhing her face : 

Much leſs could his declining age 
Vaneſſa's earlieſt thoughts engage; 
And, if her youth indiff rence met, 

His perſon muſt contempt beget: 

Or, grant her paſſion be ſincere, 

How ſhall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all ſo ſtrong, 

The world muſt think him in the wrong; 
Would ſay, he made a treach'rous uſe 
Of wit, to flatter and ſeduce: 

The town would ſwear he had betray'd, 
By magic ſpells, the harmleſs maid : 
And ev'ry beau would have his jokes, 


That ſcholars were like other folks; 
That, when Platonic flights were over, 


The tutor turn'd a mortal lover. 

So tender of the young and fair I 

It ſhew'd a true paternal care—— 

Five thouſand guineas in her purſe! 

The doctor might have fancy'd worſe, —— 
Hardly, at length, he filence broke, 

And faulter'd ev'ry word he ſpoke 

Interpreting her complaiſance, 

Juſt as a man ſans conſequence, 

She rally'd well, he always knew : 

Her manner now was ſomething new; 

And what ſhe ſpoke was in an air 

As ſerious as a tragic player. 

But thoſe who aim at ridicule 

Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are in jeſt, 

Elſe he mult enter his proteſt: 


For, let a man be ne'er fo wiſe, 


He may be caught with ſober lyes ; 
A ſcience which he never taught, 


And, to be free, was dearly bought; 


| 
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For, take it in its proper light, | 
Tis juſt what —_—_ call a bite. 
But, not to dwell on things minute, 
Vaneſſa finiſh'd the diſpute, 
Brought weighty arguments to prove 
That reaſon . — uide in love, 
She thought he had himfelf deſcrib'd, 
His doctrines when ſhe firſt imbib'd: 
What he had planted, now was grown ; 
His virtues ſhe might call her own ; 
As he approves, as he diſlikes, 
Love or contempt her fancy ſtrikes, 
Self-love, in nature rooted faſt, 
Attends us firſt, and leaves us laſt : 
Why ſhe likes him, admire not at her; 
She loves herſelf, and that's the matter, 
How was her tutor wont to praiſe 
The geniuſes of ancient days ! | 
(Thoſe authors he ſo oft had nam'd, 
For learning, wit, and wiſdom fam'd) 
Was ſtruck with love, eſteem, and awe, 
For perſons whom he never ſaw. 
Suppoſe Cadenus flouriſh'd then, 
He muſt adore ſuch god-like men. 
If one ſhort volume could comprize 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, 
How would it be eſteem'd, and read, 
Although the writer long were dead ! 
If ſuch an author were alive, 
How all would for his friendſhip ſtrive, 
And come in crowds to ſee his face! 
And this ſhe takes to be her caſe, 
Cadenus anſwers ev'ry end, 
The book, the author, and the friend : 
The utmoſt her defires will reach, 
Is but to learn what he can teach: 
His converſe is a ſyſtem fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit; 
While ev'ry paſſion of her mind 
In him is center'd and confin'd, 
Love can with ſpeech inſpire a mute, 
And taught Vaneſſa to diſpute, 
This topic, never touch'd before, 
Difpday'd her eloquence the more : 
Her knowledge, with ſuch pains acquir'd, 
By this new paſſion grew inſpir'd: 
Through this ſhe made all objects paſs, 
Which gave a tincture o'er the maſs ; 
As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the ſea their courſe incline ; _ 
Or, as philoſophers, who find 
Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 
In ev'ry point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to ſubmit. 
Cadenus, who could ne'er ſuſpect 
His lefſons would have ſuch effect, 
Or be ſo artfully apply'd, 
Inſenſibly came on her ſide, 
It was an unforeſeen event; 
Things took a turn he never meant, 
Whoe'er excels in what we prize 
Appears a hero in oureyes : 
Each girl, when pleas'd with what is taught, 
ow ave the teacher in her thought, | 
A 


280 
The nymph in ſober words intreats 
A truce with all ſublime conceits : 
For why ſuch raptures, flights and fancies, 
To her who durſt not read romances ? 
In lofty ſtyle to make replies, 
Which he had taught her to deſpiſe ? 
But when her tutor ll affect f 
Devotion, duty, and reſpect, 
He fairly abdicates his throne; 
The government is now her own : 
But, though her arguments were ftrong, 
At leaft could hardly wiſh them wrong. 
Howe'er it came, he could not tell, 
But ſure ſhe never talk'd fo well. 
His pride began to interpoſe ; 
Preferr'd before a crowd of beaux! 
So bright a nymph to come unſought ! 
Such wonder by his merit wrought ! 
Tis merit muſt with her prevail: 
He never knew her judgment fail. 
She noted all ſhe ever read, 
And had a moſt diſcerning head. 
g "Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 
That vanity's the food of fools: - 
Vet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. 
So, when Cadenus could not hide, 
He choſe to juſtify, his pride; 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get; 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding-{chools can have his choice : 
And oft' the dancing-maiter's art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by't. 
Cadenus, to his grief and ſhame, 
Could ſcarce oppoſe Vaneſia's flame; 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet 
In all their equipages meet ; 
Where pleaſures mix'd with pains appear, 
Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear ; 
Wherein his dignity and age 
Forbid Cadenvs to engage. 
But friendſhip, in its greateſt height, 
A conſtant, rational delight, 
On virtue's baſis fix d to laſt, 
When love's allurements long are paſt, 
Which gently warms, but cannot burn, 
He gladly offers in return; 
His want of paſſion will redeem 
With gratitude, reſpect, eſteem ; 
With that devotion we beſtow, 
When Goddeſſes appear below. 
While thus Cadenus entertains 
Vaneſſa in exalted ſtrains, 
. Conſtr'ing the paſſion ſhe had ſhown, 
Much — praiſe, more to his on. 
Nature in him had merit plac'd, 
In her a moſt judicious taſte. 
Love, hitherto a tranſient gueſt, 
Ne'er held poſſeſſion in his breaſt 3 
So long attending at tbe gate, 
. Diſdain'd to cuter in ſo late, 
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When tis a compound of them all? 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd ; 

She vows to take him at his word, 

And hopes he will not think it ſtrange, 

It both ſhould now their ſtations change, 

The nymph will have her turn to be 

The tator; and the pupil, he; 

Though ſhe already can diſcern, 

Her ſcholar is not apt to learn 

Or wants capacity to reach 

The ſcience ſhe deſigns to teach; 

Wherein his genius was below 

The {kill of every common beau; 

Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 

Enough to read a lady's eyes, 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kind advance. 

But what ſucceſs Vaneſſa met, 

Is to the world a ſecret yet. 

Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 

Talks in a high romantic ſtrain ; 

Or whether he at laſt deſcends 

To like with leſs ſeraphic ends; 

Or, to compound the bus'neſs, whether 

dt temper love and books together; 

Muſt never to mankind be told, 

Nor ſhall the conſcious muſe unfold. 
Mean time the mournful Queen of Love 

Led but a weary life above, 

She ventures now to leave the ſkies, 

Grown by Vaneſſa's conduct wiſe : 

For, though by one perverſe event 

Pallas had croſs'd her firſt intent, 

Though her deſign was not obtain'd, 

Yet had ſhe much experience gain'd, 

And by the project vainly try'd 

Could better now the cauſe decide. 

She gave due notice, that both parties 

Coram regina prox' die Martis 

Should at their peril without fail 

Come and appear, and fave their bail. 

All met; and, ſilence thrice proclaim'd, 

One lawyer to each ſide was nam'd. 

T he judge diſcover'd in her face 

Reſentments for her late diſgrace ; 

And, full of anger, ſhame, and grief, 

Directed them to mind their brief; 

Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading; 

She'd have 2 ſummary proceeding, 

She gather*d under ev'ry head 

The ſum of what each lawyer ſaid, 

Gave her own reaſons laſt, and then 

Decreed the cauſe againſt the men. 
But, in a weighty caſe like this 

To ſhew ſhe did not judge amiſs, 

Which evil tongues might elſe report, 

She made a ſpeech in open court; 

Wherein ſhe grievouſly complains, 

« How ſhe was cheated by the ſwains; 

On whoſe petition (humbly ſhewing 

women were not worth the wooin 
And that, unleſs the ſex would mend, 


The race of lovers ſoon muſt end) « öhg 
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« She was at lord knows what expence 
To form a nymph of wit and ſenſe, 
A model for her ſex deſign'd, 
Who never could one lover find. 
— x ſaw her favour was miſplac'd 

e fellows had a wretched taſte ; 
She needs muſt tell them to their face, 
They were a ſenſeleſs, ſtupid race; 
And, were ſhe to begin agen, 
She'd ſtudy to reform the men; 
Or add ſome grains of folly more 
To women, than they had before, 
To put them on an equal foot; 
And this, or nothing elſe, would do't, 
This might their mutual fancy ſtrike; 
Since ev ry being loves its like. 

But now, repenting what was done, 
She left all bus'neſs to her ſon; 
She puts the world in his poſſ: ſon, 
And let him uſe it at diſcretion.” 

The cry'r was order'd to diſmiſs 
The court, ſo made his laſt O yes 
The Goddeſs would no longer wait; 
But, riſing from her chair of ſtate, 
Left all below at ſix and ſev'n, 
Harneſs' d her doves, and flew to heav'n. 


—  ————  — — 
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OF all thoſe arts in which the wiſe excel, 
Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well: 
No writing lifts exalted man ſo high, 
As ſacred and ſoul- moving pdely 
No kind of work requires ſo nice a touch; 
And, if well finiſh'd, nothing ſhines ſo much. 
But Heav'n forbid we ſhould be ſo profane, 
To grace the vulgar with that noble name. 
*Tis not a flaſh of fancy, which, ſometimes, 
Dazzling our minds, ſets off the ſlighteſt rhimes; 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done : 
True wit is everlaſting, like the ſun, 
Which, tho' ſometimes behind a cloud retir'd, 
Breaks out again, and is by ail admir'd. 
Number and rhyme, and that harmonious ſound, 
Which not the niceſt ear with harſhneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar arts; 
And all in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the ſtructure of the whole, 
Without a genius too; for that's the ſoul: 
A ſpirit which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about; 
A flame that glows amidſt conceptions fit; 
Ev'n ſomething of divine, and more than wit; 
Itſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. {brain 
Where doſt thou dwell? What caverns of the 
Can ſuch a vaſt and mighty thing contain ? 
When I, at vacant hours, in vain thy abſence 
mourn, return, 
Oh! where doſt thou retire ? and why doſt thou 
Sometimes with pow'rful charms to hurry me 
' away, Lday? 
From pleaſures of the night, and bus neſs of the 
Ev'n now, too far tranſported, I am fain 


To check thy courie, and uſe the needful rein, 
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As all is dullneſs, when the fancy's bad 

So, without judgment, fancy is but mad: 
And judgment has a boundleſs influence 
Not only in the choice of words, or ſenſe, 
But on the world, on manners, and on men; 
Fancy is but the feather of the pen; 

Reaſon. is that ſubſtantial, uſeful part, [heart. 
Which gains the head, while t'other wins the 
Here I ſhall all the various ſorts of verſe, 

And the whole art of poetry, rehearſe; 
But who that taſk would after Horace da? 
The beſt of maſters, and examples too! 
Echoes at beſt, all we can ſay is vain; 
Dull the deſign, and fruitleſs were the pain. 
Tis true, the ancients we may rob with eaſe; 
But who with that mean ſhift himſelf can pleaſe, 
Without an aQor's pride? A player's art 
Is above his who writes a borrow'd part. 
Yet modern laws are made ior later faults, 
And new abſurdities inſpire new thoughts; 
What need has Satire, then, to live on theft, 
When ſo much freſh occaſion till is left? 
Fertile our ſoil, and full of rankeſt weeds, 
And monſters worſe than ever Nilus breeds. 
But hold, the fools ſhall have no cauſe to fear 
"Tis wit and ſenſe that is the ſubject here: 
Defects of witty men deſerve a cure, 
And thoſe who are ſo, will ev'p this endure. 
Firſt, then, of Songs, which now ſo much 
Without his ſong no fop is to be ſound; [abound, 
A moſt offenſive weapon, which he'draws 
On all he meets, againſt Apollo's Jaws. 
Tho? nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art; 
For as in rows of richeſt pearl there lies 
Many a blemiſh that eſcapes our eyes, 
The leaſt of which defects is plainly ſhown 
In one ſmall ring, and brings the value down : 
So Songs ſhould be to juſt ion brought; 
et where canone be ſeen without a fault? | 
xact propriety of words and thought; 
Expreſſion eaſy, and the fancy high; 
Yet that not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly; 
No words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, 
As wrought with care, yet ſeem by chancetofall? 
Here, as in all things elſe, is moſt unfit, 
Bare ribaldry, that poor pretence to wit; 
Such nauſeous ſongs by a late author made, 
Call an unwilling cenſure on his ſhade. 
Not that warm thoughts of the tranſporting joy 
Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy ; 
But words obſcene, too groſs to move defire, 
Like heaps of fuel, only choak the fire. 

On other themes he well deſerves our praiſe z 
But palls that appetite he meant to raiſe, - 
Next, Elegy, of ſweet, but ſolemn voice, 

And of a ſubje& grave, exacts the choice g 
The praiſe of beauty, valour, wit contains; 
And there too oft deſpairing love complains : 
In vain, alas! for who by wit is mov'd? 
That Phcenix-ſhe deſerves to be belov'ds -_ 
But noiſy nonſenſe, and ſuch fops as vex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſtic ſex. 
This to the praiſe of thoſe who better knew 


The 2 raiſe the value of the few. . 
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But here (as all our ſex too oft have try'd) [aſide. 
Women have drawn my wand'ring thoughts 
Their greateſt fault, who in this kind have writ, 
Is not defe& in words, or want of wit; 
But ſhould this muſe harmonious numbers yield, 
And ev'ry couplet be with fancy fill'd ; 

If yet a juſt coherence be not made | 
Between each thought, and the whole model laid 
So right, that ev'ry line may higher riſe, 
Like goodly mountains, till they reach the ſkies: 
Such trifles may, perhaps, of late, have paſs'd, 
And may be lik d awhile, but never laſt: 

"Tis epigram, *tis point, tis what you will, 
But not an Elegy, nor writ with ſkill, 

No Panegyric, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

A higher flight, and of a happier force, 
Are Odes: the Muſes moſt unruly horſe, 
That bounds ſo fierce, the rider has no reſt, 
Here foams at mouth, and moves like one poſ- 
The poet here muſt be, indeed, inſpir'd, [ſeſs'd. 
With fury too, as well as fancy fir d. 
Cowley might boaſt to have perform'd this part, 
Had he with nature join'd the rules of art; 
But, ſometimes, dition mean, or verle ill- 

wrought, 
Deadens, or clouds, his noble frame of thought. 
Tho' all appear in heat and fury done, 
The langvage ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run. 
Theſe laws may ſound a little too ſevere; 
But judgment yields, and fancy governs here, 
Which, tho extravagant, this muſe allows, 
And makes the work much eaſier than it ſhows. 

Of all the ways that wiſeſt men could find 
To mend the age, and mortify mankind, 
Satire well-writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the remedy is lov'd; 

*Tis hard to write on ſuch a ſubject more, 
Without repeating things ſaid oft before ; 
Some vulgar errors only we'll remove, 

That ſtain a beauty which we ſo much love. 
Of choſen word ſome take not care enough, 
And think they ſhould be, as the ſubject, rough: 
This poem muſt be more exactly made, [vey'd. 
And ſharpeſt thoughts in ſmootheſt words con- 
Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannot fail, 
As if their only bus'neis was to rail: 

But human frai'ty nicely to unfold, 
Diſtinguiſhes a ſatyr from a ſcold. 

Rage you muſt hide, and prejudice lay down; 
A ſatyr's ſmile is ſharper than his frown ; 
So, while You ſeem to flight ſome rival youth, 
Malice itſelf may paſs ſometimes for truth, 
The Lavreat, here, may juſtly claim our praiſe, 
Crown'd by Mack-Flecknowith immortal bays; 
Yet once his Pegaſus has borne dead weight, 
Rid by ſome lumpiſh miniſter of ſtate. 

Here reſt, my Muſe, ſuſpend thy cares awhile, 

A more important taſk attends thy toil. 
{As ſome young eagle, that deſigns to fly 
A long unwonted journey through the (ky, 
Weighs all the dang'rous enterprize before, 
O'er what wide lands and ſeas ſhe is to ſoar, 
* Doubts her own ſtrength ſo far, and juſtly fears 
That lofty road of airy travellers;} - 
But yet, incited by ſome bold deſign, 
That does her hopes beyond her fears incline, 


Prunes ev'ry feather, views herſelf with care, 
At laft, reſolv'd, ſhe cleaves the yielding air; 
Away ſhe flies, ſo ſtrong, ſo high, ſo faſt, 
She leſſens to us, and is loſt at laſt: 
So (tho' too weak for ſuch a weighty thing) 
The muſe inſpires a ſharper note to ſing, - 
And why ſhould truth offend, when only told 
To guide the ignorant, and warn the bold ? 
On then, my Muſe, advent'rouſly engage 
To give inſtructions that concern the Stage. 
AS — of action, —— and place, 
ich, if obſerv'd, gives plays ſo great a e 
Are, tho” but little Practis d N too well bins f 
To be taught here, where we pretend alone 
From nicer faults to purge the preſent age, 
Leſs obvious errors of the Engliſh ſtage, 

Firſt then, Soliloquies had need be few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant ; 

Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 

They truſt a friend, only to tell it us: 
Th' occaſion ſhould as naturally fall, 
As when Bellario confeſſes all. 

Figures of ſpeech, which poets think ſo fine, 
(Art's needleſs varniſh to make nature ſhine) 
Are all but paint upon a beauteous face 
And in deſcriptions only claim a place 9 
But, to make rage declaim, and grief diſcourſe, 
From lovers in deſpair fine things to force, 
Muſt needs ſucceed : for who can chuſe but pity 
A dying hero, miſerably witty ? 

But oh! the Dialogues, where jeſt and mock 
Is held up like a reſt at ſnuttle- cock 
Or elſe, like bells, eternally they chime, 
They ſigh in Simile, and die in Rhyme. 
What things are theſe who would be poets 
thought, 5 | 

By nature not inſpir'd, nor learning taught? 
Some wit they have, and therefore they deſerve 
A better courſe than this, by which they ſtarve ; 
But to write plays! why; tis a bold pretence 
To judgment, breeding, wit, and eloquence: 
Nay more; for they muſt look within, to find 
Thoſe ſecret turns of nature in the mind: 
Withont this part, in vain would be the whole, 
And but a body all, without a ſoul. 
All this united, yet but makes a part 
Of Dialogue, that great and powerful art, 
Now almoſt loſt, which the oldGrecians knew, 
From whom the Romans fainter copies drew, f 
Scarce comprehended fince, but by a few. 
Plato and Lucian are the beſt remains 
Of all the wonders which this art contains; 
Yet to ourſelves we juſtice muſt allow, 
Shakeſpeare and Fletcher are the wonders now: 
Conſider them, and read them o'er and o'er : 
Go ſee them play'd; then read them as before; 
For tho* in many things they groſsly fail, 

ver our paſſions ſtill they ſo prevail, 

at our own grief by their's is rock'd aſleep; 
The dull are forc'd to feel, the wiſe to weep. 
Their beauties imitate, avoid their faults; 
Firſt, on a plot employ thy careful thoughts; 


Turn it, with time, a thouſand feveral ways ; 


This oft, alone, has giv'n ſuccels to plays. 
| Reje& 


A 4A Aa a« 


ne, 


Reje& that vul gar error (which appears 
So fair) of making perte& characters ; 

There's noſuchthing in nature; and you'll draw 
A faultleſs monſter which the world ne'er ſaw. 


Some faults muſt be, that his misfortunes drew, 


But ſuch as may deſerve compaſſion too. 
Beſides the main deſign compos'd with art, 
Each moving ſcene muſt be a plot apart; 
Contrive each little turn, mark ev'ry place, 
As painters firſt chalk out the future face: 
Yet be not fondly your own ſlave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiis. 

Think not ſo much where ſhining thoughts to 
As what a man would ſay in ſuch a caſe: [place, 
Neither in comedy will this ſuſſice, 


The player too muſt be before your eyes; 


And, though tis drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 
To him you muſt your ſecret meaning ſhow. 
Expoſe no ſingle fop, but lay the load 
More equally, and ſpread the folly broad ; 
Mere coxcombs are too obvious ; oft we ſee 
A fool derided by as bad as he: 
Hawks fly at nobler game; in this low way 
A very owl may prove a bird of prey. 
Small poets thus will one poor fop 3 
But to collect, like bees, from every flow'r, 
Ingredients to compoſe that precious juice, 
Which ſerves the world for pleaſure and for uſe, 
In ſpite of faction this would favour get; 
But Falſtaff ſtands inimitable yet. 
Another fault which often may befall, | 


Is, when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall 


So overflow, that is, be none at all; 

That ev'n his fools ſpeak ſenſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by inſpiration breaks his je . 

If once the juſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
Well we may laugh, but at the poet's coſt, 
That filly thing men call ſheer-wit avoid, 
With which our age ſo nauſcouſly is cloy'd, 
Humour is all ; wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper thought. 

But ſince the poets we of late have known 
Shine in no dreſs ſo much as in their own, 
The better by example to convince, 

Caſt but a view on this wrong fide of ſenſe, 

Firſt, a Soliloquy is calmly made, 

Where ev'ry reaſon is exactly weigh'd ; 
Which once perform*d, molt oppertunely comes 
Some hero frighted at the noĩſe of drums; 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at firlt fight he loves, 
And all in metaphor his paſſion proves: 

But ſome ſad accident, tho' yet unknown, 
Parting this pair, to leave the ſwain alone; 
He ſtrait grows jealous, tho' we know not why; 
Then, to oblige his rival, needs will die: 

But firſt he makes a ſpeech, wherein he tells 
The abſent nymph how much his flame excels : 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 

To that lov d rival whom he does not know! 
Who ſtrait appears; but who can fate withitand? 
Too late, alas! to hold his haſty hand, 

That juſt has giv'n himſelf the cruel ſtroke! 
At which his very rival's heart is broke: 

He, more to his new friend than miſtreſs kind, 


Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind, 
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| Of ſuch a death prefers the pleaſing charms 


To love, and living in a lady's arms. [theſe? 
What ſhameful and what monſtrous things are 
And then they rail at thoſe they cannot pleaſe 
Conclude us only partial to the dead, 
And grudge the ſign of old Ben Jonſon's head; 
When the intrinſic value of the ſtage 
Can ſcarce be judg'd but by a foliowing age: 
For dances, flutes, Italian ſongs, and rhyme, 
May keep up ſinking nonſenſe for a time; 
But that muſt fail, which now ſomuch o' er- rules, 
And ſenſe no longer will ſubmit to fools. 

By paioful ſteps at laſt we labour up 
Parnaſſus” hill, on whoſe bright airy top 
The Epic poets ſo divinely ſhow, 
And with juſt pride behold the reſt below, 
Heroic poems have a juſt pretence 
To be the utmoſt ſtretch of human ſenſe; 
A. work of ſuch ineſtimable worth, [ focth! 
There are but two the world has yet brought 
Homer and Virgil! with what ſacred awe 
Do thoſe mere ſounds the world'sattention draw! 


| Juſt as a changeling ſeems below the reſt 


Of men, or rather is a two-legg'd beaſt; 

So thele gigantic ſouls amaz d we find 

As much above the reſt of human kind! 
Nature's whole ſtrength united ! endleſs fame, 
And univerſal ſhouts attend their name! 
Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem proſe; but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


| Had Boſſu never writ, the world had ſtill, [ ill; 


Like Indians, view'd this wond'rous piece of 
As ſomething of divine, the work admir'd ; 
Not hop'd to be inſtructed, bur infpir'd ; 
But he, diſcloſing ſacred myſteries, 
Has ſhewn where all the mighty magic lies; 
Deſcrib'd the ſeeds, and in what order ſown, 
That have to ſuch a vaſt proportion grown. 
Sure, from ſome angel he the ſecret knew, 
Who thro? this labyrinth has lent the clue! 
But what, alas! avails it poor mankind, 
To ſee this promis'd land, ou ſay behind? 
The way is ſhewn, but who has ſtrength to go? 
Who can all ſciences profoundly know ? 
Whoſe fancy flies beyond weak reaſon's ſight, 
And yet has judgment to direct it right? 
Whole juſt diſcernment, Virgil-like, is ſuch, 
Never to ſay too little, or too much ? | 
Let ſuch a man begin without delay; 
But he muſt do beyond what I can (ay! 
Muſt above Taſſo's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenſer, and ev'n Milton fail, 


| 


#9). 8 51. The Actor. LLOYD. 
THE Player's province they but vainly try, 
Who want theſe pow'rs, Deportment, Voice, 
and Eye. 
The critic light tis only Grace can pleaſe, 
No figure charms us if it has not Eaſe. 
There are, who think the ſtature all in all, 


| 


* 
T7 | 


| 
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The feeling ſenſe all other want ſupplies, 


J rate no actor's merit from his ſize. 


' Superior height requires ſuperior grace, 
And what's a giant with a vacant face? 


Theatric monarchs, in their tragic gait, 


 Aﬀetqt to mark the ſolemn pace of ſtate : 


But afﬀe&ation ill fu 


I 


* 
— 
* 


One foot put forward in poſition ſtrong, 
The other, like its vaſſal, dragg'd along: 
So grave each motion, ſo exact and flow, 
Like wooden monarchs at a puppet-ſhow. 
The mien delights us that has native grace, 
lies its place. 
Unſkilful actors, like your mimic apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thouſand ſhapes 
However foreign from the poet's art, 
No tragic hero but admires a ſtart. 
What * unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine ? 
While a whole minute 'equipois'd he ſtands, 
Till praiſe diſmiſs him with her echoing hands! 
Reſolv'd, though nature hate the tedious pauſe, 
By perſeverance to extort applauſe, 
When Romeo, ſorrowing at his Juliet's doom, 
With eager madneſs burits the canvas tomb, 
The ſudden whirl, ftretch'd leg, and lifted ftaff, 
Which pleaſe the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
To paint the paſſion's force, and mark it well, 
The proper action nature's ſelf will tell: 
No pleaſing pow'rs diſtortions e er expreſs, 
And nicer judgment always loaths exceſs. 
In ſock or buſkin, who o'erleaps the bounds, 
Diſguſts our reaſon, and the taſte confounds. 
Of all the evils which the ſtage moleſt, 
hate your fool who over- acts his jeſt ; 


Who murders what the poet finely writ, 


Xs 


And, like a bungler, haggles all his wit 


Wich ſhrug, and grin, and geſture out of place, 
And writes a fooliſh comment with his face. 


The word and action ſhould conjointly ſuit, 
But acting words is labour too minute. 
Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong; 
While ſober humour marks th' impreſhon 
Her proper traits the fixt attention hit, Iſtrong. 
And bring me cloſer to the cr wit; 

With her delighted o'er each ſcene I go, 
Well-pleas'd, and not aſham'd of being ſo. 

But let the generous actor ſti]! forbear 
To copy features with a mimic's care! 

Tis a poor ſkill, which ev'ry fool can reach, 
A vile ſtage-cuſtom, honour'd in the breach. 
Worſe as more cloſe, the diſingenuous art 
But ſhews the wanton looſeneſs of the heart, 
When I behold a wretch, of talents mean, 
Drag private foibles on the public ſcene, 
Forſaking nature's fair and open road mode; 
To mark ſome whim, ſome —_— peculiar 
Fir'd with diſguſt I loathe his ſervile plan, 
Deſpiſe the mimic, and abhor the man. 

Go to the lame, to hoſpitals repair, 

And hunt for humour in diftortions there! 
Fill up the meaſure of the motley whim 

With ſhrug, wink, ſnuffle, and convulſive limb; 
Then ſhame at once, to pleaſe a trifling age, 
Good ſenſe, good manner, virtue, and eliage! 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Book II. 


Tis not enough the voice be ſound and clear, 
Tis modulation that muſt charm the ear. ( moan, 
When deſperate heroines grieve with tedious 
And whine their ſorrows in a ſee-ſaw tone, 
The ſame ſoft ſounds of unimpaſſion d woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 

The voice all nies of paſſion can expreſs, 
That marks the proper word with proper ſtreſs, 

, 


Who lays an equal emphaſis on all. [rol] 

Some o'er the tongue the labour'd meaſures 
Slow and delib'rate as the parting toll, 
Point ev'ry ſtop, mark ev'ry pauſe ſo ſtrong, 
Their words, like ſtage - proceſſions, ſtalk along. 
All affectation but creates diſguſt, 

And e en in ſpeaking we may ſtem foo juſt. 
In vain for them the pleaſing meaſure flows, 
Whoſe recitation runs it all to proſe ; 
Repeating what the poet ſets not down, 

The verb disjointing from its friendly noun, 
While 5 and break, and repetition join 
To make a diſcord in each tuneful line. | 

Some placid natures fill th' allotted ſcene 
With liftef drone, inſipid and ſerene; 
While others thunder ev'ry couplet o'er, 

And almoſt crack your ears with rant and roar, 

More nature oft and finer ſtrokes are ſhown, 
In the low whiſper than tempeſtuous tone. 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixt amaze 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he who, ſwol'n with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the ſtage. 

He, who in earneſt ſtudies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature cling about his heart. 
The modes of grief are not included all 
In the white handkerchief and mournful draw] ; 
A ſingle look more marks th' internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthen'd Oh. 
Up to the Face the quick ſenſation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the ſpeaking Eyes; 
Love, tranſport, madneſs, anger, ſcorn, deſpair, 


And all the paſſions, all the ſoul is there, 


—— — — — 
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ALE human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miſs for one that hits, 

Young's univerſal paſſion, pride, 

Was never known to ſpread fo wide. 

Say, Britain, could you ever boaſt 

Three poets in an age, at moſt ? 

Our chilling climate hardly bears 

A ſprig of bays in wr years: 

While ev'ry fool his claim alledges, 

As if it grew in common hedges, 

What reaſon can there be afſign'd 

For this perverſeneſs in the mind? 

Brutes find out where their talents lie; 

A bear will not attempt to fly; 

A founder'd horſe will oft debate 

Before he tries a five-barr'd gate: 

og, by inſtin&, turns aſide, 


. | But none emphatic can that actor cal 


Ad 
ante en hot & 
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ut 


To ſatire, 
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But man we find the only ereature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature; 
Who, when ſhe loudly cries, forbear! 
With obſtinacy fixes there; 

And, where his genius leaſt inclines, 
Abſurdly bends his whole deſigns. 

Not empire to the riſing ſun, 

By valour, conduct, fortune won 
Not higheſt wiſdom in debates 

For framing laws to govern ſtates; 
Not ſkill in ſciences profound, 

So large, to graſp the circle round 
Such heav'nly influence require, 
As how to ſtrike the Muſe's lyre. 

Not beggar's brat, on bulk begot; 
Not baſtard of a ptdlar Scot; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning ſhoes, 
The ſpawn of Bridewell, or the ſtews ; 
Not infants dropt, the ſpurious pledges 
Of gipſies litt'ring under hedges, 

Are ſo diſqualify'd by fate 

To riſe in church, or law, or ſtate, 

As he whom Phoebus, in his ire, 
Hath blaſted with poetic fire. 

What hope of cuſtom in the fair, 
While not a ſoul demands your ware ? 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public uſe ? 

Court, city, country, want you not; 
You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 

For poets law makes no proviſion 
The wealthy have you in derifion 

Of ſtate affairs you cannot ſmatter ; 
Are aukwark, when you try to flatter z 
Your portion, taking Britain round, 
Was juſt one annual hundred pound; 
Now not ſo much as in remainder, 
Since Cibber brought in an attainder; 
For ever fix'd by right divine 

(A monarch's right) on Grub- ſtreet line. 

Poor ſtarvling bard, how fall thy gains! 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! 
And here a ſimile come pat in: 
Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The gueſts, in leſs than half . n hour, 
Will more than half a ſcore devour ; 
So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn a ſock of pence and praiſe, 
Thy labours, grown the critic's prey, 
Are ſwallow'd o'er a diſh of tea: 
Gone, to be never heard of more; 
Gone, where the chickens went before, 
How ſhall a new attempter learn 
Of diff rent ſpirits to diſcern; | 
And how diftinguiſh which is which, 
The poet's vein, or ſcribbling itch ? 
Then hear an old experienc'd ſinner, 
Inſtructing thus a young beginner. 

Conſult urſelf! and, if you find 
powerful impulſe urge your mind 
mpartial judge within your breaſt 
What ſubje& you can manzge beſt ; 


Whether your genius moſt inclines 


iſs, or hum'rous lines; 


q 
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| 


r 


Go, try your hand a ſecond time, 


[To elegies in mournful tone, 


Or prologue, ſent from hand unknown, 
Then, rifing with Aurora's light, 

The mule invok'd, fit down to write; 
Blot out, correct, inſert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminiſh, interline; 

Be mindful, when-invention fails, 

To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. 

Your poem finiſh'd, next, your care 
Is needful to tranſcribe it fair. 

In modern wit all printed traſh is 
Set off with numerous breaks—and daſhes 

To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, 
You print it in Italic type. 

When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 

But, when in capitals expreſt, 

The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt; 
Or elſe, perhaps, he may invent 

A better than the poet meant; 

As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew. 
Your poem in its modiſh dreſs, 
Correctly fitted for the preſs, *' 
Convey by 2 to Lintot, 

But let no friend alive look into't, 
If Lintot thinks 'twill quit the coſt, 
You need not fear your labour loſt ; 
And how agreeably ſurpriz'd 

Are you to ſee it advertiz'd ! 

The hawker ſhews you one in print, 
As freſh as farthings from the mint: 
The product of your toil and ſweating 
A baſtard of your own begetting. 

Be ſure at Will's, the following day, 
Lie ſnug, and hear what critics ſay, 
And, if you find the gen'ral vogue 
Pronounces you a ſtupid rogue, 

Damns all your thoughts as low and little, 
Sit ſtill, and ſwallow down your ſpittle; 
Be ſilent as a politician, 

For talking may beget ſuſpicion 2 


or praiſe the judgment of the town, 


And help, yourſelf, to run it down. 
Give up your fond, paternal pride, 


Nor argue on the weaker fide, 


For poems read without a name 
pra ger praiſe, or juſtly blame 
And critics have no partial views, 


Except they know whom they abuſe : 
| And, ſince you ne'er provok'd their ſpite, 8 


Depend upon't their judgment's right. 

But if you blab, you are undone: 

Conſider what a riſk you run: 

You loſe your credit all at once; 

The town will mark you for a dunce 

The vileſt doggrel Grub-ſtreet ſends 

Will paſs for your's with foes and friends ; 

And you muſt bear the whole diſgrace, 

Till ſome freſh block head takes your place, 
Your ſecret kept, your poem ſunk, 

And ſent in quires to line a trunk, 

If, ſtill, you de diſpos d to rhime, 
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Again you fail; yet ſafe's the word; 


Take courage, and attempt a third. 
But, firſt, with care employ your thoughts, 
Where critics mark'd your former faults ; 
The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, 
The ſimilies, that nothing fit; 
The cant which every fool repeats, 
Town jeſts, and coffee -houſe conceits; 
Deſeriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 
And introduc'd the lord knows why : 
Or, where we find your fury ſet 
Againſt the harmleſs alphabet; 
On A's and B's your malice vent, 
While readers wonder whom you meant; 
A public or a private robber, 
A ſtateſman, or a Scuth-ſea jobber 
A prelate who no God believes; 
A parliament, or den of thieves ; 
A pick-purſe at the bar, or bench; 
A ducheſs, or a ſuburb wench: 
Or oft when epithets you link 
In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 
Like ſtepping- ſtones to ſave a ſtride 
In ftreets where kennels are too wide; 
Or like a heel- piece, to ſupport 
A cripple with one foot too ſhort ; 
Or like a bridge that joins a mariſh 
To moorlands of a diff rent pariſh. 
So have I ſeen ill coupled hounds 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds, 
So geographers in Afric maps 
With ſavage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants, for want of towns. 
But, though you miſs you third eflay, 
You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aſide all thoughts of fame, 
To ſpring more profitable game. 
From party merit ſeek ſupport ; 
The vileſt verſe thrives beſt at court. 
A pamphlet in Sir Bob's defence 
Will never fail to bring in pence: 
Nor be concern'd about the (ale, 
He pays his workmen on the nail. 
A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 

Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſov'reign pow'r, 
Like other baubles in the Tow'r: 
Is gen'rous, valiant, juſt, and wiſe, 
And ſo continues till he dies: 
His humble ſenate this profeſſes 
In all their ſpeeches, votes, addreſſes ; 
But once you fix him ina tomb, 
His virtues fade, his vices bloom ; 
And each perfection, wrong imputed, 

s fully at his death confuted. 

e loads of poems in his praiſe 
Aſcending, make one funeral-blaze : 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This God on earth turns d——! in hell: 
And lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 

Trans form'd to imps, his levee wait; 
Where, in the ſcenes of endleſs woe, 


They ply their former ars below; 
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Book II. 
| And, as they fail in Charon's boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge's vote ; 

To Cerberus they give a ſop, 

His triple-barking mouth to ſtop ; 

Or, in the iv'ry gate of dreams, 
Project Exciſe and South-ſea ſchemes ; 
Or hire their party-pamphleteers 

To ſet Elyſium by the ears. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muſe on kings alive; 
With prudence gathering up a clutter 
Of all the virtues you can muſter ; 
Which, form'd into a garland ſweet, 
Lys humbly, at your monarch's feet ; 
Who, as the odours reach his throne, 
Will ſmile, and think 'em all his own 
For law and goſpel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine, 

(I mean the orrcles of both, 

Who ſhall depoſe it upon oath.) 

Your pry Fay in the following reign, 
Change but the names, will do again. 
But, if you think this trade too baſe, 
— ſeldom is the dunce's caſe) 

ut on the critic's brow, and fit 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a ſhrug, a ſcornful ſmile, 
With caution us'd, may ſerve awhile, 
Proceed no further in your part, 
Before you learn the terms of art; 
For you can ne'er be too far gone 

In all our modern critics jargon : ' 
Then talk, with more authentic face, 
Of unities, in time and place 

Get ſcraps of Horace from your friends 
And have them at your fingers ends; 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 

And, at all hazards, boldly quote 
Judicious Rymer oft review, 

Wiſe Dennis, and profound Boſſu. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For theſe our critics much confide in, 
(Though merely writ, at firſt, for filling, 
To raile the volume's price a ſhilling). 
A forward critic often dupes us 
With ſham quotations, peri hupſous : 
And, if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magiſterially out-ſhine us. 
Then, leſt with Greek he over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Tranſlated from Boileau's tranſlation, 
And quote quotation on quotation, 

At Will's you hear a poem read, 
Where Battus, from the table-head, 
Reclining on his elbow chair, 

Gives judgment with deciſive air; 

To whom the tribe of circling wits, 
As to an oracle, ſubmits. 

He gives directions to the town 

To cry it up, or run it down | 
Like courtiers, when they ſend a note, 
Inſttucting members how to vote, 


He ſets the ſtamp of bad and good, 
Though not a word be underſtood, 


| Your 
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Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure 

To get the name of connoiſſeur; 

And, when your merits once are known, 
Procure diſciples of your own. 

For poets (you can never want 'em) 
Spread through * Auguſta Trinobantum, 
Computing by their pecks of coals, 
Amount to juſt nine thouſand ſouls: 
Theſe o'er their proper diſtricts govern, 
Of wit and humour judges ſoy* reign. 

In ev'ry ſtreet a city-bard 

Rules, like an alderman, his ward; 

His indiſputed rights extend 

Through all the lane, from end to end; 
The neighbours round admire his ſhrewdneſs 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdnefs ; 
Out-done by none in rhyming well, 
Although he never learnt to ſpell. 

Two bordering wits contend for glory, 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory : 
And this for epics claims the bays, | 
And that for elegiac lays : 7 85 
Some fam'd for numbers ſoft and ſmooth, 
By lovers ſpoke in Punch's booth: 

And ſome as juſtly fame extols 

For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 
Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 

And Mzvius reigns o'er Kentiſh-town : 
Tigellius, plac'd in Phcebus* car, 

From Ludgate ſhines to Temple- bar: 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 

The court, with annual birth-day ſtrains; 
Whence Gay was baniſh'd in diſgrace, 
Where Pope will never ſhow his face ; 
Where g muſt torture his invention 


Too flatter knaves, or loſe his penſion. 


But theſe are not a thouſandth part 
Of jobbers in the poet's art, 
Attending each his proper ſtation, 
And all in due ſubordination, 
Through ev'ry alley to be found, 

In garrets high, or under ground; 
And when they join their pericranies, 
Out ſkips a book of miſcellanies. 
Hobbes clearly proves, that ey'ry creature 
Lives in a ſtate of war, by nature. 
The greater for the ſmalleſt watch, 
But meddle ſeldom with their match. 
A whale, of mod'rate ſize, will draw 
A ſhoal of herrings down his maw. 
A fox with geeſe his belly crams, 

A. wolf deſtroys a thouſand lambs. 
But, ſearch among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worried by the baſe, 

If on Parnaſſus' top you ſit, 

You rarely bite, are always bit. 

Each poet of inferior ſize 

On you ſhall rail and criticiſe; 

And ſtrive to tear you limb from limb, 
While others do as much for him. 
The vermin only teaze and pinch 
Their foes ſuperior by an inch. 


#* The ancient name of London. 


+ Lord Grimſtone, author of a play called Love in an Hollow Tree. 
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So, nat'raliſts obſerve, a flea 

Hath ſmaller fleas that on him prey, 
And theſe have ſmaller ſtill to bite em, 
And ſo proceed ad infinitum. 

Thus ev'ry poet, in his kind, 

Is bit by him that comes behind; 
Who, though too little to be ſeen, 

Can teaſe, and gall, and give the ſpleen 
Call dunces fools, and ſons of whores, 
Lay Grub-ftreet at each other's doors; 
Extol the Greek and Roman maſters, 
And curſe our modern poetaſters, 
Complain, as many an ancient hard did, 
How genius is no more rewarded 

How wrong a taſte prevails among vsz 
How much our anceſtors out-ſung usz 
Can perſonate an aukward ſcorn 

For thoſe who are not poets born; 

And all their brother dunces laſh, 

Who croud the preſs with hourly traſh. 


Oh Grub-ftreet! how do I bemoan thee, 


W hoſe graceleſs children ſcorn to own thee? 


| Their filial piety —_— 


Deny their country, like a Scot; 
Though, by their idiom and grimace, 
They ſoon betray their native . 
Vet thou haſt greater cauſe to 
Aſham'd of them, than they of thee, 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 
Since firſt the court allow'd them food. 
Remains a difficulty ſtill, 
To purchaſe fame by writing ill ? 
From Flecknoe down to Howard's time, 
How few have reach'd the low ſublime! 
For, when our high-born Howard died, 
Blackmore, alone, his place ſupplied : 
And, leſt a chaſm ſhould intervene, 
When death had finiſh'd Blackmore's reigng 
The leaden crown devolv'd to thee, 
Great Þ poet of the Hollow-tree, 
But ah! how unſecure thy throne! 
A thouſand bards thy right diſown z 
They plot to turn, in fa Bens zeal, 
Duncinea to a common-weal; " 
And, with rebellious arms, pretend, 
An equal priv'lege to deſcend, 
In bulk there are not more de 
From elephants to mites in chee 
Than what a curious eye may trace 
In creatures of«he rhiming race. 
From bad to worſe, and worſe they fall; 
But who can reach the worſt of all? 
For though, in nature, depth and height 
Are — held — - * 
In poetry the height we know; 
Tis only infinite below. 
For inſtance : when you raſhly think, 
No rhymer can like Welſted fink, 
His merits balanc'd, you ſhall find, 
The laureate leaves him far behind, 
Concannen, more aſpiring bard, 
Soars downwards deeper by a yard, 
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Smart Jemmy Moor with vigour dro 

The reſt — 4 as thick as — Ay 

With heads to 
Link'd perpendicular to the center; 

And, as their heels elated riſe, 

Their heads attempt the nether ſkies, 

O, what indignity and ſhame, 

To —— the Muſe's name 
By flatt ring , whom Heav*n def: 
The plagues and ſcourges of mankind ; 
Bred up in ignorance and ſloth, 
And ev'ry vice that nurſes both. 

Fair Britain, in thy monarch bleſt, 
Whdſe virtues bear the ſtricteſt teſt ; 
Whom never faction could beſpatter, 
Nor miniſter nor poet flatter. 

What juſtice in rewarding merit! 
What magnanimity of ſpirit ! 

What lineaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face! 
Though with olive bind his hands, 
Confeſt the conq'ring hero ſtands. 
Hydaſpes, Indus, and the Ganges, 
Dread from his hand impending changes. 
From him the Tartar, and Chineſe, 
Short by the knees, intreat for peace. 
The conſort of his throne and bed 

A perfect goddeſs born and bred, 
Appointed ſov reign judge to fit 

On learning, eloquence, and wit. 

Our eldeſt hope, divine Julus, 

(Late, very late, O, may he rule us!) 
What early manhood has he ſhown, 
Before his downy beard was grown ! 
Then think what wonders will be done 
By going on as be begun, 

An heir for Britain to ſecure 

As long as ſun and moon endure. 

The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood, 
Bright goddefles, in number five ; 

e William, ſweeteſt prince alive. 

Now fing the Miniſter of ſtate, 

Who ſhines alone without a mate. 
Obſerve with what majeſtic port 
This atlas ſtands, to prop the court: 
Intent the public debts to pay, 

Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king, 
Thy praiſes ev'ry muſe ſhall fing! 

In all affairs thou ſole direQor, 

Of wit and learning chief protector; 
Though ſmall the time thou haſt to ſpare, 
The church is thy liar care, 

Ot pious prelates what a ſtock! 

You chuſe to rule the ſable flock : 
You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the ſteerage. 
You dignify the noble race, 

Content yourſelf with humbler place. 
Now learning, valour, virtue, ſenſe, 


To titles give the ſole pretence. 
St. beheld thee, with delight, 
v 8 


e to be an azure knight, 


ints the gulph they enter, 


gn'd 
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When on thy breaſt and ſides hereulean 

He fixt the ſtar and ſtring cerulean. 

Say, poet, in what other nation 

Shone ever ſuch a conſtellation 

Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 

And tune your harps, and ſtrew your bays; 

Your panegyrics here provide : a 

You cannot err on Flattery's fide. 

Above the ſtars exalt your ſtyle, 

You ſtill are low ten thouſand mile. 

On Lewis all his bards beſtow'd, 

Of incenſe, many a thouſand load ; 

But Europe mortify'd his pride, 

And (wore the fawning raſcals ly d. 

Yet what the world refus'd to Lewis, 

Applied to George, exactly true is. 

Exactly true! invidious poet 

"Tis fifty thouſand times below it. 
Tranſlate me now ſome lines, if you can, 

From Virgil, Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 

They could all pow'r in Heav'n divide, 

And do no wrong to either fide ; 

They teach you how to ſplit a hair, 

Give ——— and Jove an equal ſhare, 

Yet, why ſhould we be lac'd ſo ſtrait? 

ri | ps my —— butter · weight. 

And reaſon good; for many a year 

Jove never intermeddled here: 

Nor, though his prieſts be duly paid, 

Did ever we deſire his aid: 

We now can better do without him, 

Since Woolſton gave us arms to rout him. 


5 Cetera deſiderantur. * 
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§ 53. A Pipe of Tobacco: in Imitation of Six 
ſeveral Authors, HAWKINS BROWNE, 


IMITATION IL 
A New-Year's Ode. 


ReciTATIVE 
O LD hattle-array, big with horror, is fled, 
And olive-rob'd Peace again lifts up her 
head. 
Sing, ye Muſes, Tobacco, the bleſſing of peace; 
Was ever a nation ſo bleſſed as this ? 


AIX. | 
When ſummer ſuns grow red with heat 
Tobacco tempers Phcebus' ire; 

When wintry ſtorms around us beat, 
Tohacco chears with gentle fire, 
Yellow Autumn, youthſul Spring, 

In thy praiſes jointly ſing. 
RECITATIVE. 

Like Neptune, Cæſar guards Virginian fleets, 
Fraught with Tobacco's balmy ſweets ; 

Old Ocean trembles at Britannia's pow'r, 

And Boreas is airaid to roar, 


| Alx. 
Happy mortal, he! who knows 
Pleaſure which a Ops beſtows z 
Curling eddies climb the room, 


Waſting round a mild perfume. 
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RECITATIVE. 
Let foreign climes the vine and orange boaſt, 
While waſtes of war deform the teeming coaſt; 
Britannia, diſtant from each hoſtile ſound, 
Enjoys a Pipe,witheaſe and freedom crown'd : 
E'en reſtleſs Faction finds itſelf moſt free; 
Or, if a ſlave, a ſlave to Liberty. 
H I - 

Smiling years, that gaily run 

— * zodiac, _ "he ſun, 

Tell, if ever you have ſeen 

Realms ſo quiet and ſerene, 

Britiſh ſons no longer, now, 

Hurl the bar, or twang the bow; 

Nor of crimſon combat think, 

But ſecurely ſmoke and drink. 


CHORUS, 
Smiling years, that gaily run 
Round the zodiac, with the ſun, 
Tell, if ever you have ſeen 
Realms ſo quiet and ſerene. 


IMITATION IL 
LIT TLE tube, of mighty power, 


Charmer of an idle hour, 

Object of my warm deſire, 

Lip of wax, and eye of fire: 
And thy ſnowy, taper waiſt, 
With my finger geotly brac'd ; 
And thy pretty ſwelling creſt, 
With my little ſtopper preſt, 
And the ſweeteſt bliſs of bliſſes 
Breathing from thy balmy kiſſes. 
Happy thrice and thrice agen, 
Happieſt he of happy men, 
Who, when again the night returns, 
When again the taper burns ; 
When again the cricket's gay, 
(Little cricket, full of play) 
Can afford his tube to feed 
With the nt Indian weed: 
Pleaſure for a noſe divine, 
Incenſe of the god of wine. 
Happy thrice and thrice agen, 
Happieſt he of happy men. 


IMITATION III. 


O THOU, matur'd by glad Heſperian ſuns, 
Tobacco l fountain pure of limpid truth, 
That looks the very ſoul; whence pouring 

thought 
Swarms all the mind; abſorpt is yellow care; 
And at each puff imagination burns. 
Flaſh on thy bard, and, with exalting fires, 
Touch the myſterious lip that chaunts thy 

raiſe, . 

In (king to mortal ſons of earth unknown. 
Behold an engine, wrought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plaſtic virtue form'd, 
And glaz'd magnific o'er, I graſp, I fill. _ 
From Pætotheke with pungent pow'rs perfum'd, 
Itſelf one tortoiſe all, where ſhines imbib'd 
Each parent ray; then rudely ram'd illume, 


With the red touch of zeal-enkindling ſheet, 
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Mark'd with Gibſonian lore; forth iſſue 
clouds, 

Thought- thrilling, thirſt- ĩneĩting clouds around 

And many-mining fires: I all the while, 

Lolling at eaſe, inhale the breezy balm, 

But chief, when Bacchus wont with thee to 

In genial ſtrife and orthodoxal ale, Coin, 

Stream life and joy into the Muſes* bowl. 

O be thou ſtill my great inſpirer, thou 

My Muſe ; oh fan me with thy zephyrs boon, 

While I, in clouded tabernacle ſhrin'd, 

Burſt forth all oracle and myſtic ſong, 


IMITATION IV. 


CRITICS avaunt; Tobacco is my theme; 
Tremble like hornets at the blaſting ſteam. 
And you, court-inſe&s, flutter not too near - 
Its light, nor buz within the ſcorching ſphere. 
Pollio, with flame like thine my verſe inſpire, 
So ſhall the Muſe from ſmoke elicit fire. 
Coxcombs prefer the tickling ſting of ſnuff ; 
Yet all their claim to wiſdom is—a puff ; 

Lord Fopling ſmokes not—for his teeth afraid's 
Sir Tawdry ſmokes not—for he wears brocade. 
Ladies, when pipes are brought, affect to 

ſwoon ; [town : 


| They love no ſmoke, except the ſmoke of 


But courtiers hate the puffing triba—no matter, 
Strange if they love the breath that cannot flat- 
Its foes but ſhew their ignorance; can he ter i 
Who ſcorns the leaf of knowledge, love the tree? 
The tainted Templar (more prodigious yet) 
Rails at Tobacco, tho' it makes him—ſpit. 
Citronia vows it has an odious ſtink ; [drink. 
She will not ſmoke (ye gods !)—but ſhe will 
And chaſte Prudella (blame her if you can) 
Says, Pipes are us'd by that vile creature Man : 
Yet crowds remain, who ſtill its worth pro- 
claim [fame : 
While ſome for pleaſure ſmoke, and ſome for 
Fame, of our actions univerſal ſpring, [thing. 
For which we drink, eat, ſleep, ſmoke,—ey'ry 


\ IMITATION V. 


BLEST leaf! whoſe aromatic gales diſpenſe 
To Templars modeſty, to — hae : 
So raptur'd prieſts, at fam'd Dodona's ſhrine, 
Drank inſpiration from the ſteam divine. 
Poiſon that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content more ſolid than the ſmile of lords: 
Reſt to the weary, to the hungry food, 
The laſt kind refuge of the wiſe and good z 
Inſpir'd by thee, dull cits adjuſt the ſcale 
Of Europe's peace, when other ſtateſmen fail. 
By thee protected, and thy fifter, Beer, 
Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near, 
Nor leſs the critic owns thy genial aid, 
While ſupperleſs he plies the piddling trade, 
What tho? to love and ſoft delights a foe, 
By ladies hated, hated by the beau, | 
Yet ſocial freedom, long to courts unknown, 
Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy own, 
Come to thy poet, come with healing wings, 


| And let me taſte thee unexcis'd by Kings. 
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IMITATION vl. | While May leads on the cheerful hours, | 


BOY bring an ounce of Freeman's beſt, And opens a new world of flow“ rs. 
And bid the vicar be my gueſt : Gay P eaſure here all dreſſes wears, p 
Let all be plac'd in manner due; | [And . thouſand ſhapes appears. 
A pot wherein to ſpit, or ſpue, Purſu d by Fancy, how ſhe roves 
Ard London Journal, and Free-Briton, Thro? airy walks, and muſeful groves z 
Of uſe to light a pipe, or Springs in each plant and bloſſom'd tree, 
E ** + #® 


** 


6 „ And charms in all I hear and fee!” 


„ „ „ In this — o_ I tray, 

ie wal  ] And Nature's faireſt face ſurvey 
1 8 — E Earth ſeems new-born, and life more bright; 
Who cannot flatter, bribe, betray ; Time ſteals away, and ſmooths his flight ; | 
W ho cannot write, or vote for *. And thought's bewilder'd in delight. 


Where are the crowds I ſaw of late? 
What are thoſe tales of Europe's fate? 
Of Anjou, and the Spaniſh crown; 


Far from the vermin of the town, 
Here let me rather live, my own, 
Doze o'er a pipe, whoſe vapour bland 


In ſweet oblivion lulls the fand; 1 pull ufurpers down ? 
Of all, which at Vienna paſſes, Of marching armies, diſtant wars; 
As ignorant as - Braſs is: |] Of factions, and domeſtic jars ? 
And ſcorning raſcals to careſs, Sure theſe are laſt night's dreams, no more . 
Extol the days of good queen Beſs, Or ſome romance, read _—_ ors 
When firſt Tobacco blett our iſle, Like Homer's antique tale of Troy, 
Then think of other queens—and ſmile, And pow'rs confed'rate to deſtroy 
, k , | Priam's proud houſe, the Dardan name, 
>. xr pipe, and bring along With him that ſtole the raviſh'd dame, 
—— "heres — * And, to poſſeſs another's right, 
oy a at, Durſt the whole world to arms excite, 


That echoes ſweet in City hall ; 
The parſon's pun, the ſmutty tale 


Come, _=w —_ my eye-lids cloſe, 
Of country juſtice o'er his ale. 


Theſe dull impreſſions help me loſe : 
Let Fancy take her wing, and find 


I aſk not what the French are doing, Some better dream to ſooth my mind; 
3 ap e Britain's ruin: Or waking, let me learn to live; 
rene The proſpect will inſtruction give 
Where Tobacco loves to grow. For ſee, where beauteous Thames does glide 


Serene, but with a fruitful tide; 


| | Winter's Walk. Dr. Free from extremes of ebb and flow, 
4 — = p44 = . eee 8 Not ſwell'd too high, nor ſunk too low: 
B What —— profpecis ee eee Such let my life's ſmooth current be, 
The naked hill, the leafleſs grove 4 Till, from time's narrow ſhore ſet free, 
The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies! It mingle with th' eternal ſea ; 


e » 
Nor only through the waſted plain, rr 
Stern Winter, is thy force confels'd ; | 
Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy power uſurp my breaſt, ; 
Enlivening Hope and fond Defire n parent of delight, 
Refign the heart to Spleen and Care; —— a firanger to our fight, 
Scarce frighted Love maintains his fire, Say, goddeſs, in what happy place 
| And Rapture ſaddens to deſpair. Mortals behold thy blooming face 


& 56. The Wifh. GREEN. 


Thy gracious auſpices impart, 
In groundleſs hope, and cauſeleſs fear, — 2 thy — Sb heart, 
Unhappy man! behold thy doom, They, whom thou deigneſt to inſpire 
Still changing with the changeful year, Thy ſcience learn, to bound deſire; 
The ſlave cf ſunſhine and of gloom. By happy alchymy of mind 
Tir'd with vain joys, and falſe alarms, They turn to pleaſure all they find ; 
With mental and corporeal ftrife ; They both diſdain in outward mien 
Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, The grave and ſolemn garb of Spleen, 
And ſcreen me from the ills of life. And meretricious arts of dreſs,. 
——  —  — To feign a joy, and hide diſtreſs ; 


. | | Unmoy'd when the rude tempeſt blows, 
& £5» Thought 1 a Garden. HUGHES, Without an opiate the re p 


DEE!G HTFUL manſon ! bleſt retreat | | And cover'd by your ſhield, defy 
Where all is ſilent, all is ſweet ! The whizzing ſhafts, that round them fly: 
Here Contemplation prunes her wings, Nor meddling with the gods” affairs, 
- The raptur d Muſe more tuneful ſings, I | Concern themſelves with diſtant cares 


But 


I. 


Boox Il, DID AC TIC, 


But place their bliſs in mental reſt, 


And feaſt upon the good poſſeſs' d. 


Forc'd by ſoft violence of pray 'r, 
The blithſome goddeſs ſooths my care; 
I teel the deity inſpire, 

And thus ſhe models my deſire. 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity ſecarely male, 
A farm ſome twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, ſalubrious, and my own 
Two maids, that never ſaw the town, 
A ſerving man not quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t other holds the plough ; 
A chief, of temper form'd to pleaſe, 
Fit to converle, and keep the keys; 
And better to preſerve the peace, 
Commiſſion'd by the name of niece z 
With — of a ſize 

To think their maſter wiſe, 

May Heav'n (it's all I wiſh for) ſend 
One genial room to treat a friend, 
Where decent cup-board, little plate, 
Diſplay benevolence, not ſtate. 

And may my humble dwelling ſtand 
Upon ſome choſen (pot of land: 

A. pond before full to rhe brim, 


Where cows may cool, and geeſe may ſwim : 


Behind, a green like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 
Where od'rous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambroſial air; 
From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground, 
Fenc'd by a ſlope with buſhes crown'd, 
Fit dwelling for the feather'd throng, 
Who pay their quit-rents with a ſong ; 
With op'ning views of hill and dale, 
Which ſenſe and fancy too regale, 
Where the half-cirque, which viſion bounds, 
Like amphitheatre ſurrounds : 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 
From hills through plains in duſk array 
Extended far, repel the day. 

Here ſtillneſs, height, and ſolemn ſhade 
Invite, and contemplation aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate, 

And dreams beneath the ſpreading beech 
Inſpire, and docile fancy teach; 

While ſoft as breezy breath of wind, 
Impulſes ruſtle through the mind. 

Here Dryads, ſcorning Phoebus? ray, 
While Pan melodious pipes away, 

In meaſur*d motions fk about, 

*Till old Silenus puts them out, 

There lee the clover, pea, and bean, 

Vie in variety of green 3 

Freſh paſtures ſpeckled o'er with ſheep, 
Brown fields their fallow ſabbaths keep, 
Plump Ceres golden treſſes wear, 

And poppy top-knots deck her hair, 
And ſilver- ſtreams through meadows ſtray, 
And Naiads on the margio play, 


DESCRIPTIVE, &c 


Not kind, fo much as to themſelves, 


| | 


"> 
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And leſſer nymphs on ſide of hills 
From play-thing urns pour down the rills. 

Thus thelter'd, free from care and ſtrife, 
May I enjoy a calm through life 
See faction, ſafe in low degree, 
As men at land ſee ftorms at ſea, 
And laugh at miſerable elves, 


Curs'd with ſuch ſouls of baſe alloy, 
As can poſſeſs, but not enjoy 
Debarr'd the pleaſure t impart 

By av'rice, ſphincter of the heart, 

Who wealth, hard earn'd by guilty cares, 
Bequeath untouch'd to thankleſs heirs. 
May I, with look ungloom'd by guile, 
And wearing Virtue's liv'ry, ſmile, 
Prone the diſtreſſed to relieve, 

And little treſpaſſes forgive; 

With income not in Fortune's pow'r, 
And ſkill to make a buſy hour, 

With trips to town life to amuſe, 

To purchaſe books, and hear the news, 
To ſee old friends, bruſh off the clown, 
And quicken taſte at coming down; 
Unhurt by ſickneſs” blaſting rage, 

And ſlowly mellowing into age, 

When Fate extends its gathering gripe, 
Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 
Quit a worn being without pain, 


In hope to bloſſom ſoon again 


...... —— 


& 57. Health, An Eclague. PARNELL. 


New early ſhepherds o'er the meadows paſs, 
And print long footſeps on the glitt'ring 


grals 
The cows, neglectful of their paſture, ſtand, 
By turns obſequious to the milker's hands. 
When Damon ſoftly trod the ſhaven lawn, 
Damon, a youth from city cares withdrawn, 
Long was the pleahng walk he wander'd 
through, 

A cover'd arbour clos'd the diſtant view; 
There reſts the youth, and, while the feather'd 
throng | | 

Raiſe their wild muſic, thus contrives a ſong. 
Here, wafted o'er by mild Eteſian air, 
Thou country Goddeſs, beauteous Health! 

repair, [inhale 

Here let my breaſt through quiv'ring trees 
Thy roſy bleſſings with the morning gale. 
What are the fields, or flow'rs, or all I ſee ? 
Ah ! taſteleſs all, if not enjoy'd with thee. 

Joy to my ſoul ! I feel the goddeſs nigh, 
The face of nature cheers as well as I; 
O'er the flat green refreſhing breezes run, 
The ſmiling daifies blow beneath the ſun, 
The brooks run purling down with ſilver waves, 
The planted lanes rejoice with dancing leaves, 
The chirping birds from all the compals rove 
To tempt the tuneful echoes of the grove z 
High ſunny ſummits, deeply ſhaded dales, 


detain 
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| Throng'd around her magic cell, 
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With various proſpects gratify the ſight, 
And ſcatter fix'd attention in delight, 
Come, country goddeſs, come, nor thou 
ſuffice, 
But bring thy mountain ſiſter, Exerciſe : 
Call'd by thy lovely voice ſhe turns her pace, 
Her winding horn proclaims the finiſn'd chace 
She mountsthe rocks, ſhe ſkims the level plain, 
Dogs, hawks, and horſes crowd her early train: 
Her hardy face repels the tanning wind, 
And lines and meſhes looſely float behind, 
All theſe as means of toil the feeble ſee, 
But theſe are helps to pleaſure, join'd with thee. 
Let Sloth lie ſoft'ning *till high. noon in 
Or lolling fan her in the ſultry town, {down, 
Unnerv'd with reft ; and turn her own diſeaſe, 
Or foſter others in luxurious eaſe; [hounds, 
I mount the courſer, call the deep-mouth'd 
The fox unkennell'd flies to covert grounds ; 
I lead where ſtags through tangled thickets 
tread, head; 
And ſhake the ſaplings with their branching 
I make the falcons wing their airy way, 
And ſoar toſeize, or ftooping ſtrike their prey; 
To ſnare the fiſh I fix the lurking bait 
To wound the fowl I load the gun with fate. 
*Tis thus through change of exerciſe I range, 
And ſtrength and pleaſure riſe from ev'ry 
change. {main : 
Here, beauteous Health ! for all the year re- 
When the next comes, Ill charm thee thus again. 
O come, thou goddeſs of my rural ſong ! 
And bring thy daughter, calm Content, along; 
Dame of the ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 
From whofe bright preſence clouds of ſorrow fly. 
For her I mow my walks, I plat my bow'rs. 
Clip my low hedges, and ſupport my flow'rs ; 
To welcome her, this ſummer-ſeatT dreſt, 
And here I court her when ſke comes to reſt ; 
When ſhe from exerciſe to learned eaſe ſpleale. 
Shall change again, and teach the change to 
No friends converſing my ſoft hours refine, 
And Tully's Tuſculum revives in mine : 
Now to grave books I bid the mind retreat, 
And ſuch as make me rather good than great: 
Or o'er the works of eaſy fancy rove, 
Where flutes and innocence amuſe the grove : 
The native bard that on Sicilian plains 
Firſt ſung the lowly manners of the ſwa ins; 
Or Maro's muſe, that in the faireſt light 


Paints rural proſpects and the charms of fight; | 


Theſe ſoft amuſements bring content along, 

And fancy, void of ſorrow, turns to ſong. 

Here, beauteous Health! for all the year re- 
main : [ again. 


When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus 


$ 58, The Paſſions, CoLLiNs. 


WW HEN Muſic, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece ſhe ſung, 
The Paſpons oft, to hear her ſhell, 


—Y 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


{| Pour'd through the mellow horn her 


Bubbling runnels join'd the ſound; 4 


Exulting, trembling, raging, faintin 
Poſſeſt — the Mulſe's «on * 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Diſturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd, 
Till once, tis ſaid, when all were fir'd; 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inſpir'd, 

From the ſupporting myrtles round 

They ſnatch d her inſtruments of ſound; 
And as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet leſſons of her forceft! art, 


Each, for madieſs rul'd the hour, 


Would prove his own expreſſive power, 


Firſt Fear his hand, its (kill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil'd he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the ſound himſelf had made, 


Next Anger ruſh'd, his eyes on fire, 

In light'nings own'd his ſecret ſlings, 
In one rude claſh he ſtruek the lyre, 

And ſwept with burried hand the ſtrings. 


With woeful meaſures wan Defpair— 
Low ſullen ſounds his grief beguil'd; 
A ſolemn, ftrange, and mingled air, 
Tas fad by fits, by ſtarts twas wild. 
But thou, O Hope, with eyes ſo fair, 
What was thy delighted meaſure ? 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleaſure, 
And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail !' 
Still would her touch the ſcene prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo till thro? all the ſong 
And where her (ſweeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 
A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at every 
cloſe, | [golden hair. 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and war'd her 
And longer had ſhe ſung, — but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient role, [down, 
He threw his blood-ſtain'd ſword in thunder 
And with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blaſt ſo loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic ſounds ſo full of woe, 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And tho' ſometimes, each dreary pauſe 
Dejected Pity at his ſide, (between, 
Her ſoul · ſubduing voice applied, 
Vet ſtill he kept his wild unalter'd mien, 
While each ſtram d ball of fight ſeem'd burſt- 
ing from his bead. 


Thy numbers, Jealouſy, to nought were fix d, 
Sad proof of thy diſtreſsful ſtate, 

Of differing themes the veering ſong was mix'd, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call'd 

on Hate. ; 

With eyes up-rais'd, as one inſpir'd, 

Pale Melancholy fat retir'd, 

And from her wild ſequeſter'd ſeat, 

In notes by diſtance made more ſweet, a 

ive 

And daſhing ſoft from rocks around, (ſoul : 
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hed band 
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Thro' glades and glooms the mingled meaſure 


ſtole, | 
Or o'er ſome haunted ſtreams with fond 


Book II. 


Round an holy calm diffuſing, 
Love of peace, and lonely muſing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But O, how alter'd was its ſprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulneſs, a nymph of healthieſt hue, 
Her bow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 
Her buſkins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an aſpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter'scall to Faun and Dryad known; 
The oak-crown'd Siſters, and their chaſte- 
eyed queen, 
Satyrs and ſylvan boys were ſeen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green 
Brown Exerciſe rejoic'd to hear, (ſpear. 
And Sport leap'd up, and feiz'd his beechen 


Laſt came Joy's extatic trial, 
He with viny crown advancing, 
Firſt to the lively pipe his hand addreſt, 
But ſoon he ſaw the briſk awakenin viol, Ibeſt. 
Whoſe ſweet entrancing voice > lov'd the 
They would have thought, who heard the 
ſtrain, 
They ſaw in Tempe's vale her native 
Amidſt thefeftal ſounding ſhades, { maids, 
To ſome unwearied minſtrel dancing, 
While, as his flying fingers kiſs'd the 


ſtrings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantaſtic 
round, 
Looſe were her treſſes ſeen, her zone un- 
And he, amidſt his frolic play, [bound, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thouſand odours from his dewy wings. 


O Muſic ! ſphere-deſcended maid, 
Friend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid, 
Why, Goddeſs, why to us denied ? 
Lay ſt thou thy ancient lyre aſide ? 
As in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learn'd an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic ſoul, O nymph endear'd! 
Can well recall what then it heard, 
Where is thy native ſimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art ? 
Ariſe, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energic, chaſte, ſublime ! 
Thy wonders in that god-like age, 
Fill thy recording Siſter's page 
"Tis ſaid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humbleſ reed could more prevail, 
Had more of ftrength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia's mingled world of found — 
O bid our vain endeayours ceaſe, 
Revive the juſt deſigns of Greece, 
Return in all thy ſimple ſtate! 
Confirm the tales her ſons relate ! 
—— — —— — — — —— 
$ 59. Ode to Fear. COLLINS. 

HOU, to whom the world unknown 

Wich all its fhadowy ſhapes is ſhewn, 


. 


[delay, 


Who ſeeſt appal'd th* unreal ſcene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between: 

Ah Fear! ah frantic Fear 

I ſee, I ſee thee near. | 
I know thy hurried ſtep, thy ha eye! 
Like thee I ſtart, like = for er'd fly, 
For, lo what monſters in thy train appearl 
Danger, whoſe limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fix'd behold ? 
Who ſtalks his round, an hideous form, 
Howling amidſt the midnight ſtorm, 
Or throws him on the ridgy ſteep 
Of ſome looſe hanging rock to ſleep: 
And with him thouſand phantoms join'd, 
Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind: 
And thoſe, the fiends, who near allied, 
O'er Nature's wounds and wrecks preſide 3 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air, 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare: 
On whom that ravening brood of fate, 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait : 
Who, Fear, this ghaſtly train can ſee, 
And look not madly wild, like thee ? 

Thou who ſuch weary lengths haſt paſt, 

Where wilt thou reſt, mad Nymph, at laſt ? 
Say, wilt thou ſhroud in haunted cell, 
Where gloomy Rape and Murder dwell ? 
Or in ſome hollow'd ſeat, 
Gainſt which the big waves beat, 
Here drowning ſeamen's cries in tempeſts 

brought ! thought, 
Dark power, with ſhuddering meek ſubmitted 
Be mine, to read the viſions old, 
Which thy awakening bards have told. 
And, left thou meet my blaſted view, 
Hold each ſtrange tale devoutly true 
Ne'er be I found, by thee o'er-aw'd, 
In that thrice-hallow'd eve abroad, 
When ghoſts, as cottage-maids believe, 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt from fire, or fen, 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men! 

O thou whoſe ſpirit moſt poſſeſt 

The ſacred ſeat of Shakeſpear's breaſt! 
By all that from thy prophet broke, 
In thy divine emotions ſpoke ! 
Hither again thy fury deal, 
Teach me but once like him to feel: 
His cypreſs wreath my meed decree, 
And I, O Fear! will dwell with thee, 


60. Ode to Truth, Mason. 


GAY, will no white-rob'd Son of Light, 
Swift-darting from his beav'nly height, 
Here deign to take his hallow'd ſtand 
Here wave his amber locks ; unfold 
His pinions cloath'd with downy gold ; 
Here ſmiling ſtretch his tutelary wand? [Known 
And you, ye hoſt of Saints, for ye have 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze, 
Tho' now ye circle yon eternal throne 


With harpings hi iſe 
it OA gh prai — 


Saw infant Light with kindling luſtre ſpread, 


* 
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Will not your train deſcend in radiant ſtate, 
To break with Mercy's beam this gathering 
cloud of Fate? | 


*Tis filence all. No Son of Light 
Darts ſwiftly from his heav'nly height: 
No train of radiant Saints deſcend. 
« Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 
4 If guilt, if fraud has ftain'd your mind, 
« Or Saint to hear, or Angel to defend.“ 
So Truth proclaims. I hear the facred {ound 
Burſt from the center of her burning throne : 
Where aye ſhe fits with ſtar-wreath'd luſtre 
crown'd : 
A 5 Sun claſps her adamantine zone. 
So Truth proclaims: her awful voice I hear: 
With many a ſolemn pauſe it ſlowly meets my 
ear. | 


« Attend, ye Sons of Men; attend, and ſay, 
Does not enough of my refulgent ray 
Break thro” the veil of your mortality? 
Say, does not reaſon in this form deſery 
Unnumber'd, nameleſs glories, that ſurpaſs 
'TheAngel's floating pomp, the Seraph's glow- 
ing grace ? | 
Shall then your earth-born daughters vie 
With me ? Shall ſhe, whoſe brighteſt eye 
But emulates the diamond's blaze, 
W hoſecheek but mocks the peach's bloom, 
Whoſe breath the hyacinth's perfume,{lays, 
Whoſe melting voice the warbling woodlark's 
Shall ſhe be deem'd my rival? Shall a form 
Of elemental droſs, of mould'ring clay,{worm 
Viewith theſe charms empyreal ? The'poor 
Shall prove her conteſt vain. Life's little day 
Shall paſs, and ſhe is gone: while 1 appear 
Fluſh'd with the bloom of youth thro' Hea- 
ven's eternal year. 


Know, Mortals know, ere fuſt ye ſprung, 
Ere firſt theſe orbs in æther hung, 
I ſhone amid the heavenly throng, 
Theſe eyes beheld Creation's day, 
This voice began the choral lay, 
And tavght Archangels their triumphant ſong, 
1 ſurvey d bright Nature's gradual 
birth, 


Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flow'ring 

And Ocean heave on its extended bed; earth, 
Saw the tall pine aſpiring pierce the (ky, 

The tawny lion ſtalk, the rapid eagle fly. 

Laſt, Man aroſe, ere& in youthful grace, 

Heaven's hallow'd image ftamp'd upon 

his face, [giv'n, 

And, as he roſe, the high beheſt was 

„ That alonegof all the hoſt of heav'n, 

% Should reign Protectreſs of the god- 

like LVouth: [me TRUTH. 

Thus the Aimighty ſpake : he ſpake, andcall'd 


— — — — — 


961. Ode to Fancy. ]. WARTON, 
O PARENT of each _—_ Muſe, 
Thy ſpirit o'er my ſoul diffuſe, 


ELEGANT E- 


„ ; 


XTRACTS, 


O'er all my artleſs ſongs preſide, 
My footſteps to thy temple guide, 


To offer at thy turf-built ſhrine, 


In golden cups no coſtly wine, 
No murder'd fatling of the flock, 
But flowers and honey from the rock. 
O Nymph with looſely-flowing hair, 
With buſkin'd leg, and boſom bare, 
Thy waiſt with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd, 
Waving in thy ſnowy hand 
An all!-commanding magic wand, 
Of pow'r to bid freth gardens grow 
Mid cheerleſs Lapland's barren ſnow, 
Whoſe rapid wings thy flight convey 
Turo' air, and over earth and fea, 
While the various landſkip lies 
Conſpicuous to thy piercing eyes ! 
O lover of the deſart, hail ! 
Say in what deep and pathleſs vale, 
Or on what hoary mountain's ſide, 
Midſt falls of water you reſide, 
Midſt broken rocks, a rugged ſcene, 
With green and graſſy dales between, 
Midſt foreſt dark of aged oak, 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's ſtroke, 
Where never human art appear'd, 
Nor e' en one ſtraw- roof d cot was rear'd, 
Where Nature ſeems to ſit alone, 
Majeſtic on a craggy throne ; 
Tell me the path, ſweet wand'rer, tell, 
To thy unknown ſequeſter'd cell, 
Where woodbines cluſter round the door, 
Where ſhells and moſs o'erlay the floor, 
And on whoſe top an hawthorn blows, 
Amid whole thickly-woven boughs 
Some nightingale ſtill builds her neſt, 
Each evening waibling thee to reſt : 
Then lay me by the haunted ſtream, 
Rapt in ſome wild, poetic dream, 
In converſe while methinks I rove 
With Spenſer thro' a fairy grove; 
Tilt ſuddenly awak'd, I hear 1 
Strange whiſper'd muſic in my ear, 
And my glad ſoul in bliſs is drown'd, 
By the ſweetly- ſoothing ſound ! 
Me, Goddeſs, by the right-hand lead, 
Sometimes thro' the yellow mead, 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace reſort, 
And Venus keeps her feſtive court, 
Where Mirth and Youth eachevening meet, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding their lily-crowned heads; 
Where Laughter roſe- lip'd Hebe leads; 
Where Echo walks ſteep hills among, 
Liſtening to the ſhepherd's ſong. 
Yet not theſe flow'ry fields of joy 
Can long my penſive mind 22 5 
Haſte, Fancy, from theſe ſcenes of folly 
To meet the matron Melancholy, 
Goddeſs of the tearful eye, _ 
That loves to fold her arms and ſigh! 
Let vs with ſilent footſteps go 
To charnels and the houſe of wot, 
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To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each ſad night ſome Virgin comes, 


With throbbing breaſt, and faded cheek, 


Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to ſeek ; 

Or to ſome abbey's mould'ring tow'rs, 

Where, to avoid cold winter's ſhow'rs, 

The naked beggar ſhiv'ring lies, 

While whiſtling tempeſts round her riſe, 

And trembles, leſt the tottesing wall 

Should on her ſleeping infants fall, 
Now let us louder ſtrike the lyre, 

For my heart glows with martial fire, 

I feel, I feel, with ſudden heat, 

My big tumultuous boſom beat ; 

The trumpet's clangors pierce mine ear, 

A thouſand widows” ſhrieks I hear; 

Give me another horle, I cry, 

Lo! the baſe Gallic ſquadrons fly ; 

Whence is this rage: What ſpirit, ſay, 

To battie hurries me away ? 

*Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Tranſports me to the thickeſt war, 

There whirls me o'er the hills of ſlain, 

Where Tumult and Deſtruction reign ; 


Where, mad with pain, the wounded ſteed 


Tramples the dying and the dead ; 
Where giant Terror ſtalks around, 
With ſullen joy ſurveys the ground, 
And pointing to the enſanguin'd field, 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon-ſhield ! 

O guide me from this horrid ſcene 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green, 
Which lovely Laura ſeeks, to ſhun 
The fervours of the mid-day ſun; 
The pangs of abſence, O remove, 
For thou canſt place me near my love; 
Canſt fold in viſionary bliſs, 

And let me think I ſteal a kiſs. 


When young-ey'd Spring profuſely throws 


From her green lap the pink and roſe; 
When the ſoft turtle of the dale 

To Summer tells her tender tale, 
When Autumn cooling caverns ſeeks, 
And ſtains with wine his jolly cheeks, 
When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 
Shakes his filver beard with cold, 

At ev'ry ſeaſon let my ear 

Thy ſolemn whiſpers, Fancy, hear, 

O warm, enthuſiaſtic maid, 
Without thy pow'rful, vital aid, 
That breathes an energy divine, 

That gives a ſoul to ev'ry line ; 

Ne'er may I ſtrive with lips profane 

To utter an unhallow'd ſtrain, 

Nor dare to touch the ſacred ſtring, 

Save when with ſmiles thou bid'ſt me ſing. 

O hear our prayer, O hither come 
From thy lamented Shakeſpear's tomb, 
On which thou lov'ſt to fit at eve, 
Muſing o'er thy darling grave 
O Queen of numbers, once again 
Animate ſome choſen ſwain, 

ho fill'd, with unexhauſted fire, 


y boldly ſtrike the ſounding lyre, 
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May riſe above the rhyming throng, 

And with ſome new unequall'd ſong 

O'er all our lining i reign, 
O'erwhelm our ſouls with joy and paĩn; 
With terror ſhake, with pity move, 

Rouze with revenge, or melt with love, 

O deign t' attend his evening walk, 

With him in groves and grottos talk: 

Teach him to ſcorn with frigid art 

Feebly to touch th* unraptur'd heart; 
Like lightning let his mighty verſe 

The boſom's inmoſt foldings pierce z 

With native beauties win applauſe, 

Beyond cold critics ſtudied — : 

O let each Muſe's fame increaſe, 

O bid Britannia rival Greece! 


— 


$ 62. Hymn to Cynthia. B. JonsON, 


UEEN, and huntreſs, chaſte, and fair, 
Now the Sun is laid to ſleep, 
Seated in thy filver chair, '- 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Heſperus intreats thy light, 
Goddels, excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious ſhade 

Dare itſelf to interpoſe; | 

Cynthia's ſhining orb was made 

Heaven to cheer, when day did cloſe z 
Bleſs us then with wiſhed fight, 
Goddeſs, excellently bright, 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And — — 11. ps IHE 5 

Give unto the flying hart | 

Space to breathe, how ſhort ſoever : 
Thou that mak'ſt a day of night, 
Goddeſs, excellently bright. 


— — — 
§ 63. Ode to Content. Mrs. BARBAULD, 


O THOU, the Nymph with placid eye! 
O ſeldom found, yet ever nigh ! 
Receive my temperate vow : 

Not all the ſtorms that ſhake the pole 

Can e'er diſturb thy halcyon ſoul, 

And ſmooth unalter'd brow, 


O come, in ſimpleſt veſt array'd, 

With all thy ſober cheer diſplay'd, 
To bleſs my longing ſight ; 

Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, - 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chaſte ſubdued delight. 


No more by varying paſſions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell; 
Where in ſome pure and equal ſky, 
Beneath thy ſoft indulgent eye, 

The modeſt virtues dwell. 
Simplicity in Attic veſt, 
And ä — with candid breaſt, 

ap clear undaunted eye z 

2 


| 
| 
l 


And 
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And Hope, who points to diſtant years, 
Fair opening thre? this vale of tears 

A viſta to the ſky. 
There Health, thro* whoſe calm boſom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy ſiſter meek, 
Preſents her mild, unvarying cheek 

To meet the offer'd blow. 


Her influence taught the Phrygian ſage 
A tyrant maſter's wanton rage 
With ſettled ſmiles to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek ſubmitted head, 
And kiſs thy fainted feet. 


But thou, oh Nymph retir'd and coy ! 


In what brown hamlet doſt thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale ; 

The lowlieſt children of the ground, 

Moſs-roſe and violet bloſſom round, 
And lily of the vale. 


O ſay what ſoft propitious hour 
I bel may chuſe to hail thy power, 
And court thy gentle ſway ? 
When Autumn, friendly to the Muſe, 
Shall thy own modeſt tints diffuſe, 
And ſhed thy milder day. 


When eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 
Thy balmy ſpirit loves to breathe, 

And every ſtorm is laid; : 
If ſuch an hour was e er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy ſoothing voice 

Low whiſpering through the ſhade. 


— . — — 


& 64. Ode on St. Cecilia s Day. Porr. 


DEscEND, ye Nine! deſcend and ſiug; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
And ſ the ſounding lyre ! 
In a ſadly-pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The fhrill echoes rebound : 


While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The dcep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow, 

Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear, 

Gently ſteal upon the ear ; 

Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats ; 

Till, by degrees remote and ſmall, 

The ftrains decay, 
And melt away 

In a dying, dying fall. 

By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 


Muſic her ſoft, aflvaſive voice applies; 
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Exalts her in enlivening airs; 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds: 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds: 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouzes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine war no more our Paſſions wage, 
And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 
But when our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſic every boſom warms ! 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 


| High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his train, 


While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion tothe main. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms : 
Each chief his ſev*nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade : 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound 


To arms, to arms, to arms! 


But when thro” all th* infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Love, ftrong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear'd, 
O'er all the dreary coaſts ? 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre; 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, 
See, ſhady forms advance! 
Thy ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds, [heads, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang lifninground their 


By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th' Elyſian flow'rs ; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 
& Amaranthine bow'rs ; 
By the hero's armed ſhades, 
Glitt'ring thro* the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that dy'd for — 
Wand' ring in the myrtle grove, 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life: 
Oh take the Huſband, or return the Wife ! 
He ſung, and hell conſented | 
To hear the Poet's prayer: 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair; 


Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death, and o'er hell, 4 | 1 
A conqueſt how hard, and how glorious p 


Tho 
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"Tho? fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Vet muſic and love were victorious. 


But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes ; 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move z 
No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, _ 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, ' 
All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! 
Now with Furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidft Rhodope's ſnows : : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſert he flies; 
Hark ! Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanal's 


cries— 
Ah ſee, he dies! 
Vet even in death Eurydice he ſung, 
Eurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, Crung. 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains 


Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above, 
This the divine Cecilia found, 

And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear: 
Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And Angels lean from heav'n to hear. 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater power is giv'n ; 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 
Her's lift the ſoul to heav n. 


— —— —_— —  — — — — üg a— 


$ 65. Alexander's Feaft; or the Power of 
Mufic. An Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. DRYDEN, 


> /P'WAS at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won, 
By Philip's warlike ſon; 
Aloft in awful ſtate 
The god-like hero ſate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 


Their brows with roſes and with myrtle hound: 


So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his fide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flower of youth and'beauty's 


ide, 
Happy, ha 


pys bappy pair; 


None but 1 brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 
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Timotheus plac'd on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 


With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 


And heav'nly joys inſ 
The ſong began from Jove; , * 
Who lefe his bliſsful ſeats above, 


Such is the pow'r of mighty love 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, : 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 
And ftamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov reign 
of the world. 
The liſt*ning crowd admire the lofty ſoundz 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around 
A preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound; 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to mo 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 7 


The praiſe of Bacchus then, the ſweet muſi - 
cian ſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace | 
He ſhews his honeſt face. 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he 
Bacchus ever fair and young, [comes ! 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain : 
Bacchus bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure z 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure ; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vainz 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice 
he flew the lain. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He choſe a mournful muſe 
Soft pity to infuſe ; 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high eſtate, 
And welt'ring in Ris blood: 

Deſerted at his utmoſt need, 

By thoſe his former bounty fed, 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 

With not a friend to cloſe his _ | 
With downcaft look the joylefs victo ſate, 
Revolving in his alter'd foul 
The various turns of fate below z + 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtole; 
And tears began to flow. | 
The mighty mafler ſmil'd, to ſee 

That love was in the next degree: 
"Twas but a kindred found to move 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, _ 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 
O0 3 . | War 


War he ſung is toil and trouble; 

Honour but an empty bubble z 

Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O, think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. — 
The manyrend the ſkies with loud applauſe; 
So Jove was crown*d, but muſic won the cauſe. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz'd on the fair 

Who caus'd his care, 

And figh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look d, 

Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
The van quiſn'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 


Now ftrik- the golden Iyre again; 

And louder yet, and yet a louder (train. 

Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 

And route him, like = rattling peal of 
Hark, hark, the horrid ſound ſthunder. 
Has rais'd up his head; 

As awak'd from the dead, 
And amaz'd, he ftares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the furies ariſe, 

See the inakes that they rear, 
How they hits in the air, 

And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghaſtly band, 

Each a torch in his hand, 

Theſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in battle were 
And unburied remain, (ſlain, 
Inglorious on the plain 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 


| Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 


How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hoftile gods! 
The Princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the King ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to 

Thais led the way, [deſtroy ; 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy, 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And ſounding lyre, 
Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
| Inventreſs of the vocal frame; | 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to folemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, before. 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 
She drew an angel down, 


& 66. Mac Flecknoe. DRYDEN. 
Ar human things are ſubject to decay. [ obey. 
And, when Fate ſummons, monarchs muſt 
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This Flecknoe found, who, like Auguſtus, 


oun | 
Was call'd to empire, and had govern'd long; 
In proſe and verſe was own'd, without diſpute, 
Through all the realms of Nonſenſe, abſolute, 
This aged prince, now flouriſhing in peace, 
And bleſs'd with iſſue of a large increaſe ; 
Worn out with buſineſs, did at length debate 
To ſettle the ſucceſſion of the ſtate : 
And pond'ring which, of all his ſons, was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with Wit, 
Cry'd, Tis reſolv'd; for Nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, who moſt reſembles me. 
Sh , alone, my perfe& image bears, 
Mature in dulneſs from his tender years : 
Sh——, alone, of all my ſons, was he, 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full ſtupidity. 
The reſt, to ſome faint meaning make pretence 
But Sh never deviates into ſenſe. 
Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a Jucid interval; 
But Sh——'s genuine night admits no ray; 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. 
Beſides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 
And ſeems deſign d for thoughtleſs majeſty : 
Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks, that ſhade the 

lain, 
And : {ſpread in ſolemn ſtate, ſupinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou laſt great prophet of Tautology. 
Ev'n I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was ſent before but to prepare thy way; 
And, coarſely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 
My warbling lute, the lute I whilom ſtrung, 
When to king John of Portugal I ung. 
Was but the prelude to that glorious day, 
When thou on ſilver Thames didſt cut thy way, 
With well-tim'd oars, before the royal barge, 
Swell'd with the pride of thy celeſtial charge; 
And, big with hymn, commander of an hoſt, 
The like was ne'er in Epſom blankets toſt. 
Methinks I ſee the new Arion fail, 
The Jute ſtill trembling underneath thy nail. 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore 
The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar z 
Echoes from Piſſing-Alley Sh— call, 
And Sh—— they reſound from Aſton-Hall. 
About thy boat the little fiſhes throng, 
As at the morning toaſt that floats along. 
Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, 
Thou wield'f thy papers in thy threſhing hand, 
St. Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev*n the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhyme : 


Though they in number as in ſenſe excel; 


So juſt, ſo like Tautology they fell, 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forſwore 

The Jute and ſword, which he in triumph 

bore, 

Andvow'd he neꝰ er wou'd act Villerius more. 
Here ſtopt the good old fire, and wept for joy, 

In ſilent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but moſt his plays, perſuade, 

That for anointed dulneſs he was made. 

Cloſe to the walls which fair Auguſta bind, 
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An ancient fabric, rais'd t' inform the fight, 
There ſtood of yore, and Barbican it hight ; 
A watch-tow'r once; but now, ſo fate ordains, 
Of all the pile an empty name remains: 

From its old ruins brothel-hovſes riſe, 


Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys, 
* their vaſt courts the mother - ſtrumpets 
eep, 

And, undiſturb'd by watch, in ſilence ſleep. 
Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, I bred; 
Where queens are form'd, and future heroes 
Where unfledg d actors learn to laughand cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, | 
And little Maximins the Gods defy. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Johnſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 
Amiaſt this monument of vaniſh'd minds: 
Pure clinches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 
And Panton waging harmleſs war with words, 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly deſign'd his Sh——'s throne: 
For ancient Decker propheſy'd, long ſince, 
That in this pile mould reign a mighty prince, 5 
Born for a ſcourge of Wit, and flail of ſenſe: 
To whom true dulneſs ſhould ſome Pſyche's owe, 
But worlds of Miſers from his pen ſhould flow; 
Humouriſts and Hypocrites it ſhould produce, 
Whole Raymond — and tribes of Bruce. 
Now empreſs Fame had publiſh'd the renown 
Of Sh——'s coronation through the town. 
Rouz'd by report of Fame, the nations meet, 
From near Bun-hill, and diſtant Watling-ſtreet, 
No Perſian carpets ſpread th' imperial way, 
But ſcatter d limbs of mangled poets lay: 
From duſty ſnops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 
Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay; 
But loads of Sh almoſt choak'd the way. 
Bilk'd Stationers for yeomen ſtood prepar'd, 
And H——n was captain of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majeſty appear'd, 
High on a throne of his own labours rear'd. 

t his right hand our young Aſcanius fate, 
Rome's other hope, and pillar of the ſtate. 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent Dulneſs play'd around his face, 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 
Sworn by his fire a mortal foe to Rome; 
So Sh ſwore, nor ſhould his vow be vain, 
That he, till death, true dulneſs would maintain; 
And, in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
3 — have peace with wit, nor truce with 
enſe. 


The king himſelf the ſacred unction made, 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade. 

In his ſiniſter hand, inſtead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale; 
Love's kingdom to his right he did convey, 
At once his ſceptre, and his rule of ſway; 
Whoſe righteous lore the prince had practis d 


young, 


And from whoſe loins recorded Pſyche ſprung. - 


His temples, laſt, with poppies were o'eripread, 
That, nodding, ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. 
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Juſt at the point of time, if fame not lye, 
On his left hand twelve rev'rend owls 4a fly. 
So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice ſix vultures took. 
Th' admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
And omens of his future empire take. 
The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed 
Full on the filial dulneſs: long he ſtood, 
Repelling from his breaſt the raging god; 
At length burſt out in this prophetic mood: 

« Heay*ns bleſs my ſon, from Ireland let him 
To far Barbadoes on the weſtern main; [reign 
Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And greater than his father's be his throne z 

Beyond Love's kingdom let him ſtretch his 
en!“ — | 

He paus'd, and all the people cry'd, Amen. 

Then thus continu'd he: My ſon, advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Succeſs let others teach, learn thou, from me, 

Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry. 

Let Virtuoſo's in five years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuſe thy toil of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the ſtage, 

Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 

And, in their folly, ſhew the writer's wit, 

Yet Ri)l thy fools ſhali ſtand in thy defence, 

And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe, 

Let 'em be all by thy own model made 

Of dulneſs, and defire no foreign aid; 

That they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, but iſſue of thy own. 

Nay, let thy men of wit too be the ſame, 

All ſull of thee, and diff riag but in name. 

But let no alien Sly interpoſe, 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. 


And, when falſe flowers of Rhetoric thou 


would'ſ cull, 

Truſt Nature, do not labour to be dull; 
But write thy beſt, and top; and, in eack line, 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine : 

Sir Formal, tho' unſought, attends thy quill, 
And does thy Northern Dedications fill. 

Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name. 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. 

Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part: 
What ſhare have we in nature or in art? 
Where did his wit on Learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not underſtand ? 
Where made he love in prince Nicander's vein, 
Or ſwept the duſt in Pſyche's humble ſtrain? 
Where ſold he bargains, whip-ſtitch, kiſs my 
Promis'd a play, and dwindled to a farce? arſe, 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
But ſo transfus d, as oil and waters flow ; 

His always floats above, thine finks below. 
This is thy province, this thy wond' rous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play : 
This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 
By which, one way, to dulneſs tis inclin'd: 

O4 | | 


Which 
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Which makes thy writings lean on one fide ſtill, 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likeneſs ; thine's a tympany of ſenſe. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ 
But ſure thou'*rt but a kilderkin of wit. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep : 
Thy tragic muſe gives ſmiles, thy comic, ſleep. 
With whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 
Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchale fame 
In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 
Leave writing plays, and chuſe tur thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acroſtic land. 
T here 8 may ſt Wings diſplay, and Altars 
raiſe, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. 
Or, if thou would'ſt thy different talents ſuit, 
get thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute.” 
He faid ; but his lait words were ſcarcely 
heard : 

For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepar'd, 
Anddown they ſent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking, he left his drugget robe behind, 
| upwards by a ſubterranean wind. 

e mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion of his alberne art. 

—— tü ————— 


5 67. From the Sixth Canto of the Diſpenſary. 
| GARTH., 


AND now the Delegate prepares to go 


And view the wonders of the realms below. 
Thrice did the goddeſs, with her ſacred wand, 
Thepavement ſtrike ; and ſtrait at her command 
The willing ſurface opens, and deſcries 
A deep deſcent, that leads to nether ſkies. 
Hygeia to the filent region tends; [ ſcends. 
And, with his heav'nly guide, the Charge de- 
Thus Numa, when to hallow'd caves retir'd, 
Was by ZEgeria guarded and inſpir'd. 

Within the chambers of the globe they ſpy 

The beds where ſleeping vegetables lie, 
Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe, and calls them out to day. 
Hence Panſies trick themſelves in various hue, 
And hence Jonquils derive their fragrant dew ; 
Hence the Carnation, and the baſhful Roſe, 
Their virgin bluſhes to the morn diſcloſe; 
Hence the chaſte Lily riſes to the light, 
Unveils her ſnowy breaſts, and charms the ſight, 
Hence arbours are with twining greens array'd, 
Toblige complaining lovers with their ſhade; 
And hence on Daphne's laurel'd forehead grow 
Immortal wreaths for Phoebus and Naſſau. 

Tbe inſects heretheirling'cing trance ſurvive: 
Benumbꝰ d they ſeem, and doubtful if alive, 
From Winter's fury hither they repair, 
And ftay for milder ſkies and ſofter air, 
Down to theſe cells obſcener reptiles creep; 
Where hateful Neuts and painted Lizards ſleep. 
Where ſhiv'ringSnakesthe ſummerSolftice wait, 
Unfurl their painted folds, and ſlide in ſtate. | 
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Here their new form the numb'd Erucz hide 
Their num'rous feet, in ſlender bandage ty'd; 
Soon as thekindling year begins to riſe, 

This upſtart race their native clod deſpiſe, 
And, _ of painted wings, attempt the 
ies. 


Now thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore. 
Here, ſullen to the fight, at large is ſpread 
The dull ynwieldy mals of lumpiſh Lead. 
There, glimm'ring in their dawning beds, are 
The light aſpiring ſeeds of ſprightly Tin. [ſeen 
The Copper ſparkles next in ruddy ftreaks ; 
And in the gloom betrays its glowing cheeks, 
The Silver, then, with bright and burniſh'd 
Youth, and a blooming luſtre in its face, [grace, 
To th' arms of thoſe mere yielding metals flies, 
And in the folds of their embraces lies : 

So cloſe they cling, ſo ſtubbornly retire, 
Theirlove's more violent than the chymiſt's fire. 

Near theſe the Delegate, with wonder, ſpies 
Where floods of living ſilver ſerpentize: 7 
Where richeſt metals their bright looks put on, 
And golden ftreams through amber channels 

run; x 
Where Light's gay God deſcends to ripen gems 
And de Jufive brighter than his — " 

Here he obſerves the ſubterranean cells, 
Where wanton nature ſports in idle ſhells, 
Some helicoeids, ſome conical appear 
Theſe mitres emulate, thoſe turbans are, 

Here marcaſites in various figure wait, 

To ripen to a true metallic ſtate: 

Till drops, that from impending rocks deſcend, 
Their ſubſtance petrify, and progreſs end. 
Nigh, livid ſeas of kindled ſulphur flow, 
And whilſt, enrag'd, their fiery ſurges glow, 
Convulfions in the lab'ring mountains riſe, ' 
And hurl their melted vitals to the ſkies. 

He views, with horror, next, the noiſy cave, 

Where, with hoarſe dins, impriſon'd tempeſts 
rave; | | [flight, 
| Where clam'rous hurricanes attempt their 
Or, whirling in tumultuous eddies, fight. ' 
The warring winds, unmov'd, Hygeia heard, 
Brav'd their loud jars, but much forCelſus fear'd, 
Andromeda fo, whilſt her hero fought, ; 
Shook for his danger, but her own forgot. 
And now the goddeſs, with her charge, de- 
ſcends [ befriends. 
Where ſcarce one chearful glimpſe their ſteps 
Here his forſaken ſeat old Chaos keeps, 
And, undifturb'd' by Form, in filence ſleeps, 
A griſly wight, and hideous to the eye; 
An aukward lump of ſhapeleſs anarchy. 
With ſordid age his features are defac'd ; 
His lands unpeopled, and his countries waſte, 


To theſe dark realms much learned lumber 
creeps z | 

There copious M=— ſafe in ſilence ſleeps, 

Where muſhroom libels in oblivion lie, 

And, ſoon as born, like other monſters, die. 

Upon a couch of jet, in theſe abodes, 


Dull Nigat, his melancholy conſort, 9 


No ways and means their cabinet employ ; 
But their dark hours they waſte in barren joy. 
Nigh this receſs, with terror, they ſurvey 
Where Death maintains his dread tyrannic 
In the cloſe covert of a cypreſs grove, [ ſway: 

Where goblins friſk, and airy ſpectres rove, 
Yawns a dark cave, with awful horror wide 
And there the monarch'striumphs aredeſcry'd. 
Confus'd, and wildly huddled, to the eye, 
The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie. 
Dim lamps with ſickly rays ſcarce ſeem to glow; 
Sighs heave in mournful moans, and tears o'er- 
Reſtleſs Anxiety, forlorn Deſpair, [flow. 
And all the faded family of Care ; [treſs, 
Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and diſ- 
Make up the frightful horror of the place, 
Within its dreadful jaws the furies wait, 
Which execute the harſh decrees of Fate, 
Febris is firſt: the hag relentleſs hears 
The virgin's ſighs, and ſees the infant's tears; 
In her parch'd eye-balls fiery meteors reign ; 
And reftleſs ferments revel in each vein, 
Then Hydrops next appears amongſt the 
Bloated, and big, ſhe ſlowly ſails along. [throng; 
But, like a miſer, in excels ſhe's poor, 
And pines for thirſt amidſt her wat'ry ſtore. 
Now loathſome Lepra, that offenſive ſpright, 
With foul eruptions ſtain'd, offends the fight; 
Still deaf to beauty's ſoft perſuading pow'r : 
Nor can bright Hebe's charms her bloom ſecure, 
Whilſt meager Phthiſis gives a ſilent blow; 
Her ſtrokes are ſure, but her advances ſlow. 
No loud alarms, or fierce aſſaults, are ſhown : 
She ſtarves the fortreſs firſt, then takes the town. 
Behind ſtood crowds of much inferior fame, 
Too numerous to repeat, too foul to name; 
The vaſſals of their monarch's tyranny, 
Who, at his nod, on fatal errands fly. 

Now Celſus, with his glorious guide, invades 
The ſilent region of the fleeting ſhades; 
Where rocks and rueful deſarts are deſcry'd 
And ſullen Styx rolls down his lazy tide. 
Then ſhews the ferry-man the plant he bore, 
And claims his paſſage to the further ſhore, 
To whom the Stygian pilot, ſmiling, ſaid, 
You need no paſſport to demand our aid, 
Phyſicians never linger on this ſtrand: 

Old Charon's preſent ſtill at their command. 
Our awful monarch, and his conſort, owe 
To them the peopling of their realms below. 
Then in his ſwarthy hand he graſp'd the oar, 
Receiv'd his gueſts aboard, and ſhoy'd from 
1 ſhore. 

Now, as the goddeſs and her charge prepare 

2 breathe 7 weets of — Elyſian air, 
n the left they ſpy a ive ſhade, 
Who on his Sony & Ac wr rais'd his head; 
Pale grief ſate heavy on his mournful look: 
To whom, not unconcern'd, thus Celſus ſpoke: 
Tell me, thou much afflicted ſhade, why fighs 
Burſt from your breaſt, and torrents from your 
eyes: 
And who thoſe mangled manes are, which ſhow 
A ſullen ſatisfaction at your woe? 
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Since, ſaid the ghoſt, with pity you'll attend, 
Know, I'm Gusteum, once — wont” friend. 
And on this barren beach, in diſcontent, 

Am doom' d to ſtay, till th' angry powers relent. 
Thoſe ſpectres, ſeam'd with ſcars, that threaten 


The victims of my late ill- conduct are. ¶ there, 


They vex, with endleſs clamqurs, my repoſe; 
This wants his palate, that demands his noſes 
And here they execute ſtern Pluto's will, 
And ply me ev'ry moment with a pill. 
Then Celſus thus: O much-lamented tate! 
How rigid is the ſentence you relate 
Methinks I recolle& your former air; [were! 
But ah, how much you'rechang'd from what you 
Infipid as your late ptiſans you lie, ; 
That, once, were ſprightlier far than Mercury. 
At the ſad tale you tell the poppies weep, 
And mourn their vegetable ſouls aſleep. _ . 
The unQuuous larix, and the healing pine, 
Lament your fate in tears of turpentine; 
But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhall prove 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of ſove. 
apes Perg blaze your vagrant works ſhall 
Tile 
In rockets, till they reach the wondꝰ ring ſkies. 
If mortals e er the Stygian pow rs could bend, 
Entreaties to their — I'd ſend: 
But, ſince no human arts the Fates diſſuade, 
Direct me how to find bleſs d Harvey's ſhade, 
In vain th* unhappy ghoſt ſtill urg*d his ſtay: 
Then, riſing from the ground, he ſhew'd the way. 
Nigh the dull ſhore a ſhapeleſs mountain ſtood, 
That, with a dreadful frown, ſurvey'd the flood. 
Its fearful brow no lively greens put on; 
No friſking goats bound o'er the ridgy ſtone. 
To gain the ſummit the bright goddeſs try'd, 
And Celſus follow'd, by degrees, his guide, 
TY aſcentthus conquer'd, now they tower on 
And taſte th' indulgence of a milder (ky. Thigh, 
Looſe breezes on their airy pinions play, 
Soft infant bloſſoms their chaſte odours pay, 
And roſes bluſh their fragrant lives away. J 
Cool ſtreams thro' flow'ry meadows — 
And, as they paſs, their painted banks they chide. 
Theſe bliſsful plains no blights nor milde ws 
fear, There. 
The flow'rs ne'er fade, and ſhrubs are myrtles 
The morn awakes the tulip from her bed; 
Ere noon, in painted pride ſhe decks her head : 
Rob'd in rich dye, ſhe triumphs on the green, 
And ev'ry flow'r does homage to their queen. 
So, when bright Venus riſes from the flood, 
Around, in throngs, the wond'ring Nereids 
crowd 
The Tritons gaze, and tune each vocal ſheil, 
And ev'ry grace unſung the waves conceal. 
The Delegate obſerves, with wond'ring eyes. 
Ambroſial dews deſcend, and incenſe rife ; 
Then haſtens onward to the penſive grove, 
The filent manſion of diſaſtrous love, 
Here Jealouſy with jaundic'd looks __ 
And broken — and fantaſtic fears. 
The widow'd Turtle hangs her moulting wings, 
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Nowinds but ſighs there are, no floods but tears. 

Each conſcious tree a tragic ügnal bears, 

T heir wounded bark records ſome broken vow, 

And willow-garlands hang on ev'ry bough. 
Olivia, here, in ſolitude he found, 

Her downcalt eyes fix'd on the filent ground: 

Her dreſs neg lected, and unbound her hair, 

She ſeem'd the dying image of deſpair, 

How lately did this celebrated thing 

Blaze in the box, and ſparkle in the ring ![tray'd 

Till the Green-ſickneſs, and Love's — be- 

ToDeath's remorſeleſs arms th' unhappy maid. 
All o'er confus'd the guilty lover ſtood, 

The light forſook his eyes, his cheeks the blood; 

An icy horror ſhiver'd in his look, 

As to the cold-complexion'd nymph he ſpoke: 

Tell me, dear ſhade, from whence ſuch 

anxious care 

Your looks diſorder'd, and your boſom bare? 
Why thus you languiſh, like a drooping flow'r, 
Cruth'd by the weight of ſomerelentleſs ſhow'r ? 
Your languid looks your late ill- conduct tell; 
O that, inſtead of traſh, you'd taken ſteel!” 

Stabb'd with th* unkind reproach, the con- 

ſcious maid 

Thus to her late inſulting lover ſaid : 
% When ladies liſten not to looſe deſire, 
You ftile our modeſty our want of fire. 
Smile or forbid, encourage or reprove, 
You ſtill find reaſons to believe we love: 
Vainly you think a liking we betray, 
And never mean the peeviſh things we ſay, 
Few are the fair ones of Rufilla's make; 
Unaſk'd the grants, uninjur'd ſhe'll for ſake: 
But ſev*ral Cælias ſev'ral ages boaſt, 
That like where Reaſon recommends the moſt. 
Where heav'nly truth and tenderneſs conſpire, | 
Chaſte paſſion may perſuade us to deſire.” 

« Yourſex(hecry'd)as cuſtom bids, behaves; 
In forms the tyrant tyes ſuch haughty flaves. 
To do nice Conduct right, you Nature wrong; 
Impulſes are but weak, where Reaſon's ſtrong. 
Some want the courage; but how few the flame 
They like the thing, that ſtartle at the name. 
The lonely Phoenix, tho* profeſs d a nun, 
Warms into love, and kindles at the ſun. 
Thoſe tales of ſpicy urns, and fragrant fires, 

Are but the emblems of her ſcorch'd defires.“ 
Then, as he ſtrove to claſp the fleeting fair, 
His empty arms confeſs d th* impaſſive air. 
From his embrace th* unbody'd ſpectre flies; 
And, as ſhe mov'd, ſhe chid him with her eyes, 

They haften now to that delighttul plain, 
Where the glad manes of the bleſs'd remain ; 
Where Hervey gathers ſimples, to beſtow 
Immortal youth on heroes” ſhades below. 
Soon as the bright Hygeia was in view, 

The venerable her preſence knew 
Hall b deſs! thou 

il, bloomin eſs! t itious pow'r, 
Whoſe — — more — life = av, 
With ſo much luſtre your bright looks endear, 
That cottages are courts where thoſe appear. 
Mankind, as you vouchſafe to ſmile or frown, 
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With juſt reſentments and contempt you ſee 
The foul diſlenſions of the Faculty; 
How your ſad ſick ning art now hangs her head; 
And, once a ſcience, is become a trade. 
Her ſons ne'er rifle her myſterious ſtore, 
But ſtudy Nature leſs, and lucre more. 
Not fo, when Rome to th' Epidaurian rais'd 
A temple, where devoted incenſe blaz'd. 
Oft father Tyber views the loſty fire, 
As the learn'd ſon is worſhipp'd like the fire; 
The ſage with Romulus like honours claim ; 
The gitt of life and laws were then the ſame. 
I ſhow'd, of old, how vital currents glide, 
And the meanders of their refluent tide. 
Then, Willis, why ſpontaneous actions here, 
And whence involuntary motions there: 
And how the ſpirits, by mechanic laws, 
In wild careers tumultuous riots cauſe. 
Nor wou'd our Wharton, Bates, and Gliſſon lie 
In the abyſs of blind Obſcurity. 
But now ſuch wond'rous ſearches are forborne, 
And Pzan's art is by diviſions torn. 
Then let your Charge attend, and I'll explain 
How her loſt health your ſcience may regain. 
Haſte, and the matchleſs Atticus addreſs ; 
From Heav'*n and great Naſſau he has the mace, 
Th' oppreſs'd to his aſylum till repair; 
Arts he ſupports, and Learning 1s his care, 


Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
And, graciouſly, he caſts a pitying eye 
On the fad ſtate of virtuous poverty. 
Whene'er he ſpeaks, Heav'ns! how the liſt'n- 
ing thron 
Dwells on the melting muſic of his tongue ! 
His arguments are emblems of his mien, 
Mild, but not faint ; and forcing, tho' ſerene ; 
And, when the pow'r of eloquence he'd try, 
—_ light'ning ſtrikes you; there, ſoft breezes 
gh. 
To him you muſt your ſickly ſtate refer 
Your charter claims him as your Viſiter, 
Your wounds he'll cloſe, and ſov'reignly reſtore 
Your ſcience to the height it had before. [aim, 
Then Naſſau's health ſhajl be your glorious 
His life ſhould be as laſting as his fame. 
Some princes” claims from devaſtations ſpring, 
He condeſcends, in pity, to be king : 
And when, amidſt his olives plac'd, he ſtands, 
And governs more by candour than commands, 
Ev'n then not leſs a hero he appears, 
Than when a laurel-diadem he wears, 
Wou'd Phoebus, or his G—— le, but inſpire 
Their ſacred veh*mence of poetic fire ; 
To celebrate in ſong that godlike pow'r, 
Which did the lab'ring univerſe reftore ; 
Fair Albion's cliffs would echo to the ſtrain, 
And praiſe the arm that conquer'd, to regain 
The earth's repoſe, and empire o'er the main. 
Still may th' immortal man his cares repeat, 
To make his bleſſings endleſs as they're great ; 
Whilſt Malice and Ingratitude confeſs 
They've ſtrove for ruin long, without ſucceſs, 
When, late, Jove's eagle from the pile ſhall riſe, 


Finds eaſe in chains, or anguiſh in a crown. 


To bear the victor to the boundleſs ſkies, 


Awhile 


He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, [claws; 
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Awhile the God puts off paternal care, 
Neglects the earth, to give the Heav'ns a ſtar. 
Near thee, Alcides, ſhall the hero ſhine; 
His rays reſembling, as his labours, thine. 
Had ſome fam'd patriot, of the Latian blood, 
Like Julius great, and like Octavius good, 
But thus preferv'd the Latian liberties, 
Aſpiring columns ſoon had reach'd the ſkies ; 
Loud Io's the proud capitol had ſhook, 
And all the ſtatues of the gods had ſpoke. 
No more the Sage his raptures could purſue : 
He pausꝰ d; andCelſus,with his guide, withdrew. 


— . — 


568. An Epifile, from Mr. Philips to the Earl 
of Dorſet. 


Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 
F ROM frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of 
ſnow, 

From ſtreams that northern winds forbid to flow; 
What preſent ſhall the Muſe to Dorſet bring, 
Or how, ſo near the Pole, _— to ſing? 
The hoary winter here conceals from ſight 
All pleafing objects that to verſe invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And, with one dazzling waſte, fatigue the eye. 

No gentle breathing breeze prepares the 
No birds within the deſart region ſing. [ſpring, 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly, 
The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, 
And ſpout his waters in the face of day, 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prow], 
And to the moon in icy vallies howl. 
For many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 
There ſolid billows, of enormous ſize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe, 
And yet but lately have I ſeen, e' en here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds hegun thro' hazy ſkies to blow, 
At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe; 
And the deſcending rain unſullied froze. 
Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd every object to my eyes: 
Forev'ry ſhrub, and every blade of graſs, [glaſs, 
And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While thro” the ice the crimſon berries glow, 
The thick-ſprong reeds the wat'ry marſhes 
Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. [ yield, 
The ſtag, in limpid currents, with ſurprize, 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe, 
The ſpreading oak, the beech,and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and glitter in the diftant ſun, 
When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies ; 
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Thecrackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhow'r the proſpe& ends; 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 

And, by degrees, unbind the wint'ry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 

And journies ſad beneath the dropping trees. 
Like ſome deluded peaſant Merlin leads 
Thro' fragrant bowers, and thro? delicious 

meads; | 
While here enchanted gardens to him riſe, 
And airy fabrics there attra& his eyes, 
His wond'ring feet the magic paths purſue 3 
And, while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
And woods,and wilds,and thorny ways appears 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 


———— Tomo 


5693. A Letter from Italy, ta the Right Honour+ 
able Charles Lord Halifax. In the Year 
1701. Appisox. 


WHILE ou, my lord, the rural ſhades admireg 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 
Conſpire to trouble yout repoſe with rhyme, 
For whereſoe er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 
And till I ſeem to tread on claſſie ground 
For here the Muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 
Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heav*nly numbers flows, 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 
For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods 
To view the Nar, tumultuous iff his cpurſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
To ſee the Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore 
Through the long windings of a truitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infetied tide 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, 
The king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains 
Thetow'ring Al p* of half their moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, dry) 
(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels 
Yet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That, deſtitute of ftrength, derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful ſource 
Yet, ſung ſo often in poetic l ays 


ays, 
With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile N 
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So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme! | 
Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious ſtream, 


That in Hibernian vales obſcurely „ K. | 
p 


And, unobſerv'd, in wild meanders play'd ; 
Till, by your lines andNaffiu's ſward renown'd, 
Ite riſing billows through the world reſound, 
Where'er the Hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 

Oh cou'd the Muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhou'd yield to mine! 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 
Or, when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their monnting juice fer- 
ments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents : 
E*entherough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
Aud trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 
Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flow'rs together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my toul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When Rome's exalted beanties I deſcry, 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public ſhews Unpeopled Rome, 
And held Uncrowded nations in its womb: 
Herepillars rough with ſculpture pierce theſkies: 
And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 
Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 
Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid: 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 
And, wond'ring at their height, through airy 
channels flow, 

Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring Muſe retires; 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 

In ſolemn filence, a majeſtic band, 
Heroes, and Gods, and Roman Conſuls, ſtand, 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors, in Parian marble frown ; [ſu'd, 
While the bright dames, to whom they humbly 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts 
ſubdu'd. 
Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th* immortal labours in my verſe, 
Where, from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and 
A new creation riſes to my ſight, [light, 
Such heav'nl Fer from his pencil flow, 
life his 


So warm wit blended colours glow, 
From theme to theme with ſecret — toſt, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt: 


Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of ſound : 
Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
And opening palaces invite my Muſe, 
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| How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the ha pyland, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that Heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud Oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 
And Tyranny uſurps her happy plains? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning Orange and the ſwelling grain 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the Myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines: 
Starves, in the mid of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt, 
Oh Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas'd of her load Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks chearful in thy fight; 
Thou mak' the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
' Giv"ſt beauty to the Sun, and pleaſure to the Day. 
Thee, goddeſe, thee Britannia's ifle adores ; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How oft, in fields of death, thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 
On foreign mounteins may the Sun refine 
The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With Citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
And the fat Olive ſwell with floods of oil: 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our Heav'n repine, 
Tho' o' er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine; 
Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak 
monntains ſmile, (fight, 
Others with tow'ring piles may pleaſe the 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 
A nicer touch to the ſtretch'd canvaſs give, 
Or teach their animated rocks to live: . 
"Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate ; 
To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 
And anſwer her affli&ed neighbour's pray'r. 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fiercealarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 


Th'ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 

Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 

And fain her godlike ſons wou'd diſunite 

By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite : 

But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
Whom Naſſau's arms defend and counſels guide. 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 
Thediftantclimes and diff rent tongues reſound, 
I bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. 

But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong, 
My humble yerſe demands a ſofter theme, 

A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream 
Unfit for Heroes; whom immortal lays, (praiſe, 


And lines like Virgil's, or like your's ſhou'd 
B 70. 
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And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
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5 70. Praiſe of England. DYER. 

HATE, noble Albion! where no golden mines 
No ſoft perfumes,noroils,normyrtle bow'rs, 
The vig'rous frame and lofty heart of man 
Enervate : round whole ſtern cerulean bros 
White-winged ſnow, and cloud, and pearlyrain, 
Frequent attend, with ſolemn majeſty : | 
Rich queen of miſts and vapours ! Theſe, thy ſons 
With their cool arms compreſs ; and twiſt their 
For deeds of excellenceand phe r [nerves 
Thus torm'd, our Edwards, ies, Churchills, 
Blakes, 

Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons roſe. 

See the ſun gleams; the * fare riſe, 
After the nurture of the fallen ſhow'r, 
How beautiful! How blue th' etheteal vault, 
How verdurous the lawns, how clear the brooks ! 
Such noble warlike ſteeds, ſuch herds of kine, 
So ſleek, ſo vaſt; ſuch ſpacious flocks of ſheep, 
Like flakes of gold illumining the green, 
What other paradiſe adorn but thine, 
Britannia ? Happy, if thy ſons would know 
Their happineſs. To theſe thy naval ſtreams, 
Thy frequent towns ſuperb of buſy trade, 
And ports magnific add, and ſtately ſhips 
Innumerous. 


571. Sbeep-Sbearing. DyYER. 


(COULD I recall thoſe notes, which once the 


Muſe 

Heard at a ſhearing, near the woody fides 
Of blue-topp'd Wreakin. Yet the carols ſweet, 
Through the deep maze of the memorial cell, 
Faintly remurmur. Firſt aroſe in ſong 
Hoar-headed Damon, venerable ſwain, 
The ſootheſt ſhepherd of the flow'ry vale. 
« This is no vulgar ſcene : no palace roof 
Was e'er ſo lofty, nor ſo nobly riſe 
Their poliſh'd pillars, as theſe aged oaks, 
Which o'er our fleecy wealth and harmleſs ſports 
Thus have expanded wide their ſhelt'ring arms, 
Thrice told an hundred ſummers. Sweet content, 
Ye gentle ſhepherds, pillow us at night.” 

<« Yes, tuneful Damon, for our cares are ſhort, 
Riſing and falling with the cheerful day,” 
Colin reply'd, © and pleaſing wearineſs 
Soon our unaching heads to ſleep inclines. 
Is it in cities ſo? where, poets tell, 
The cries of ſorrow ſadden all the ſtreets, 
And the diſeaſes of intemp'rate wealth. 
Alas, that any ills from wealth ſhould riſe ! 

« May the ſweet nightingale on yonder ſpray, 
May this clear ſtream, theſe lawns, thoſe ſnow- 

white lambs, 

Which, with a pretty innocence of look, 
Skip on the green, and race in little troo 
May that great lamp, which ſinks behind the 
And ſtreams around variety of lights, 7 
Recall them erring: this is Damon's wiſh, 

« HugeBreaden's ſtony ſummitonceIclimb'd 
After a 2 ing: Damon, what a ſcene! 
What various views unnumber d ſpread beneath! 


The temple of Romulus and Remus under mount Palatin. 
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Woods, tow'rs, vales, caves, dells, cliffs, and 
torrent floods; a 
And here and there, between the ſpiry rocks, 
The broad flat ſea. Far nobler 3 theſe, 
Than gardens black with ſmoke in duſty towns, 
Where ſtenchy vapours often blot the ſun ; 
Yet flying from his quiet, thither crouds 
Each greedy wretch tor tardy-rifing' wealth, 
Which comes too late; that courts the taſte in 
Or nauſeates with diſtempers. Yes, ye rich, 
Still, ſtill be rich, if * ye faſhion life; 
And piping, careleſs, herds we 
ally the herds, all — feed ä 
Our ſnowy flocks, and wind the ſleeky fleece.“ 

« Deem not, howe' er, our occupation mean,“ 
Damon reply'd, «* while the Supreme accounts 
Well of the faithful rank'd alike 
With king and prieſt: they alſo ſhepherds are 
— — th EO 2 them, to remind 

man, forgetful of his charge.“ 

«© But haſte, begin the rites: ſee purple eve 
Stretches her ſhadows : all ye nymphs and ſwains 
Hither aſſemble. Pleas'd with honours due, 
Sabrina, guardian of the cryſtal flood, 

Shall bleſs our cares, when ſhe by moonlightclear 
Skims o'er the dales, and eyes our ſleeping folds ; 
Or in hoar caves, around Plynlymmon's brow, 


Where precious min'rals dart their purple 


gleams, 
— — — ſhe . 2 ew 
aga, profuſe of graces, rough, 

Bliths ſtwith, and Clevedoc ſwift — foot; 
And mingles various ſeeds of flow'rs and herbs 
In the divided torrents, ere they burſt Troll. 
Through the dark clouds, and down the mountain 
Nor taint- worm ſhall infe& the yeaning herds, 


Nor penny- nor {| rt's pois'nous 
pe! = -graſs, pearwort's po 


He ſaid: with light fantaſtic toe, the nymphs 
Thither aſſembled, thither ev'ry ſwain : 
And o'er the dimpled ftream a and flow'rs, 
Pale lilies, roſes, violets, and pinks, [thyme, 
Mix'd with the 
And trefoil, ſpri with their ſportive arms. 


$ 72. Riſe and Declenſion of Rome. Dyxx. 
GEE'ST thou yon fane? “ Ev'n now inceſſant 
time 


Sweeps her low mould'ring marbles to the duſt ; 
And Pheebus' temple, nodding with its woods » 
Threatens huge ruin o'er the ſmall rotund. 
"T'was there, beneath a fig-tree's umbrage broad, 
Th' aſtoniſſi'd ſwains with rev'rend awe beheld 
Thee, O Quirinus, and thy brother - twin, 
Preſſing the teat within a monſter's graſp 
Sportive; while oft the gaunt and ru wolf 
urn'd her ſtretch d neck, and form'd your ten. 
der limbs: 
So taught of Jove, ev 'n the fell ſavage fed 
Your ſacred infancies, your virtues, toils, 
The conqueſts, glories of th' Auſonian 


Wrapp'd 


ns of burnet, mint, and 
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W &) in their ſecret ſeeds, Each kindred 
oul, 
Robuſt and ſtout, ye grapple to your hearts, 
And little Rome appears. Her cots ariſe, 
Green twigs of oſier weave the ſlender walls, 
Green ruſhes ſpread theroofs ; and here and there 
Opens beneath the rock the gloomy cave. 
Elate with joy Etruſcan Tiber views | 
Her ſpreading ſcenes enamelling his waves, 
Her huts and hollow dells, and flocks and herds, 
And gath'ring ſwains; and rolls his yellow car 
To Neptune's court with more majeſtic train. 
Her ipeedy growth alarm'd the ſtates around 
Jealous, yet ſoon by wond'rous virtue won, 
They fink into her boſom. From the plough 
Roſe her dictators; fought, o'ercame, return'd, 
Yes, to the plough return'd, and hail'd their 
$3 
For then no private pomp, no houſhold ſtate, 
The public only ſwell'd the gen'rous breaſt, 
Who has not heard the Fabian heroes ſung ? 
Dentatus ſcars, or Mutius' flaming hand? 
How Manlius ſav'd the Capitol? the choice 
Of fteady Regulus? As yet they ſtood, 
Simple of life; as yet ſeducing wealth 
Was unexplor'd, and ſhame of povert 
Yet unimagin'd—Shine not all the elde 
With various fruitage ? Murmur not the brooks 
Along the flow ry vallies ? They, content, 
Feaſted at Nature's hand, indelicate, 
Blithe, in their eaſy taſte ; and only ſought 
To know their duries ; that their only ftrife, 
Their gen'rous ſtrife, and greatly to perform. 
They through all ſhapes of peril and of pain, 
Intent on honour, dar'd in thickeſt death 
To ſnatch the glorious deed. Nor Trebia 
quell'd, 
Nor Thraſymene, nor Cannz's bloody field, 
Their dauntleſs courage; ſtorming Hannibal 
In vain the thunder Tis battle roll'd, 
The thunder of the battle they return'd 
Back on his Punic ſhores ; till Carthage fell, 
And danger fled afar. The city gleam'd 
With ious ſpoils : alas, proſperity ! 
Ah, — ſtate | Yer "07 — their 
ſtrength 
In ſoft luxurious pleaſures; proud deſire 
Of boundleſs ſway, and fev'riſh thirſt of gold, 
Rous'd them again to battle. Beauteous Greece, 
Torn from her joys, in vain with languid arm 
Half-rais'd her ruſty ſhield ; nor could avail 
The ſword of Dacia, nor the Parthian dart; 
Nor yet the car of that fam'd Britiſh chief, 
Which ſeven brave years beneath the doubtful 


win 
of vieery, dreadful roll'd its griding wheels 
Over the bloody war : the Roman arms 
Triumph d, till Fame was ſilent of their foes. 
And now the world unrival'd they enjoy'd 
In proud ſecurity : the creſted helm, 
The plated grave and corſelet hung unbrac'd; 
Nor clank'd their arms, the ſpear and ſounding 
But on the glittꝰring trophy tothe wind. [ſhield, 
Diſſolv'd in eaſe and ſoft delights they lie, 
Till ev'ry ſun annoys, aud ev'ry wind 
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Has chilling force, and ev'ry rain offends : 
For now the frame no more is girt with ſtrength 
Maſculine, nor in luſtineſs of heart 
Laughs at the winter ſtorm, and ſummer beam, 
Superior to their rage: enfeebling vice 
Withers each nerve, and opens every pore 
To painful feeling: flow'ry bow'rs they ſeek 
(As zther prompts, as the ſick ſenſe approves) 
Or cool Nymphean grots; or tepid baths 
(Taught by the ſoft Ionians) they, along 
The lawny vale, of ev'ry beauteous ſtone, 
Pile in the roſeate air with fond expence : 
Through filver channels glide the vagrant 
waves, 
And fall on ſilver beds cryſtalline down, 
Melodious murmuring ; while luxury 
Over their naked limbs, with wanton hand, 
Sheds roſes, odours, ſheds unheeded bane. 
Swift is the flight of wealth; unnumber'd 
Brood of volupt*ouſneſs, cry out aloud [wants, 
Neceſſity, and ſeek the ſplendid bribe. 
Thecitron board, the bowl emboſs'd with gems, 
And tender foliage wildly wreath'd around 
Of ſeeming ivy, by that artful hand, | 
Corinthian Thericles ; whate'er is known 
Of rareſt wh 3 Tyrian garbs, 
Neptunian Albion's high teſtaceous food 
And flavour'd Chian wines with incenſe fum'd 
To lake Patrician thirſt : for theſe, their rights 
In the vile ſtreets they proſtitute to ſale 
Theirancient rights, their dignities, their laws, 
Their native glorious freedom. Is there none, 
Is there no villain, that will bend the neck - 
Stretch'd to the yoke? They come; the mar- 
ket throngs. 
But who has moſt by fraud or force amals'd ? 
Who moſt can charm corruption with his doles? 
He be the monarch of the ſtate ; and lo! 


Didius, vile us'rer, through the crowd he 


mounts, 
Beneath his feet the Roman eagle cow'rs, 
And the red arrows fill his graſp uncouth, 
O Britons, O my countrymen, beware, 
Gird, gird your hearts; the Romans once 
were free, 


Were brave, were virtuous,— Tyranny howe'er | 


Deign'd to walk forth awhile in pageant ſtate, 
And with licenteous pleaſures fed the rout, 
The thoughtleſs many: to the wanton ſound 
Of fifes and drums they danc'd, or in the ſhade 
Sung Cæſar, great and terrible in war, 
Immortal Cæſar ! lo, a God, a God, 
He cleaves the yielding ſkies! Cæſar mean while 
Gathers the ocean pebbles ; or the gnat 
Enrag'd purſues; or at his lonely meal (flings 
Starves a wide province ; taſtes, diſlikes, and 
To dogs and ſycophants: a God, a God! 
The flow'ry ſhades and ſhrines obſcene return, 
But ſee along the north the tempeſt ſwell 
O'er the rough Alps, and darken all their 
ſnows ! | 
Sudden the Goth and Vandal, dreaded names, 
Ruſh as the breach of waters, whelming all 
Their domes, their villas ; down the feſtive 
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Down fall their Parian porches, gilded baths, 

And roll before the ſtorm in clouds of duſt. 
Vain end of human ſtrength, of human ſkill, 

Conqueſt, and triumph, and domain, and pomp, 

And eaſe and luxury ! O Luxury, 

Bane of elated life, of affluent ſtates, 

What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ? 

How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 

To the loft entrance of thy roſy cave 

How do'ſt thou lure the fortunate and great! 

Dreadful attraction ] while behind thee gapes 

Th' unfathomable gulph where Aſhur lies 

O'erwhelm'd, forgotten; and high-boaſting 

Cham; [ Greece: 
And Elam's haughty E and beauteous 
And the great queen of earth, imperial Rome. 


— . 
$ 73. Ancient Rome. THOMSON. 


THE great Republic ſee! that glow'd ſublime, 
With the mix'd freedom of a thouſand 

ſtates ; { Chair, 
Rais'd on the thrones of Kings her Curule 
And by her Faſces aw'd the ſubje& world. 
See buſy millions quick'ning all the land, 


With cities throng'd, and teeming culture 


high: | 
For — then ſmil'd on her free-born ſons, 
And pour'd the plenty that belongs to men. 
Behold, the country cheering, villas riſe, 
In lively proſpe&t ; by the ſecret lapſe [ſong : 
Of brooks now loft, and ſtreams renown'd in 
In Umbria's cloſing vales, or on the brow 
Of her brown hills, that breathe the ſcented 
.gale : | 

On Baiz's viny coaſt ; where peaceful ſeas, 
Fann'd by kind Zephyrs, ever kiſs the ſhore ; 
And ſuns unclouded ſhine, thro” pureſt air: 
Or in the ſpacious neighbourhood of Rome; 
Far-ſhining upward to the Sabine Hills, 
To Anio's roar, and Tibur's olive ſhade ; 
To where Preneſte lifts her airy brow ; 
Or downward ſpreading to the ſunny ſhore, 
Where Alba breathes the freſhneſs of the main. 

See diſtant mountains leave their valleys dry, 
And o'er the proud arcade their tribute pour, 
To lave imperial Rome. For ages laid, 
Deep, maſſy, firm, diverging every way, 
Wich tombs of heroes ſacred, ſee her roads, 
By various nations trod, and ſuppliant kings ; 
With legions flaming, or with triumph gay. 

Full in the center of theſe wond'rous works, 
The pride of earth ! Rome in her glory ſee ! 
Behold her demigods, in ſenate met 
All head to counſel, and all heart to act: 
The commonweal inſpiring every tongue 
With fervent eloquence, unbrib'd, and bold: 
Ere tame corruption taught the ſervile herd 
To rank obedient to a maſter's voice. 

Her Forum ſee, warm, popular, and loud, 
In trembling wonder huſh'd, when the two 


__  Sires, Of what had flavour to the nouriſh'd ſoul, 
As they the private father greatly quell'd, | The ſweet enforcer of the poets ſtrain, 
® Liberty is ſpeaking. 3 
Thine 
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Stood up the public fathers of the ſtate. 

See juſtice judging there, in human ſhape. 

N _ with freedom's voice it thunders 
igh, 

Or in ſott murmurs ſinks to Tully's tongue. 

Her Tribes, her Cenſus, ſee! her generous 

troops, 
Whoſe pay was glory, and their beſt reward 
Free for their country and for me“ to die; 
Ere mercenary murder grew a trade, 

Mark, as the purple triumph waves along, 
The higheſt pomp and loweſt fall of life. 

Her feſtive games, the ſchool of heroes, ſee 3 
Her Circus, ardent with contending youth ; 
Her ſtreets, her temples, palaces, and baths, 
Full of fair forms, of Beauty's eldeſt born, 
And of a people caſt in Virtue's mould. 
While 2 lives around, and Aſian hills 
Lend their beſt ſtores to heave the pillar d dome: 
All that to Roman ſtrength the ſofter touch 
Of Grecian art can join. But language fails 
To paint this ſun, this center of mankind ; 
Where every virtue, glory, treaſure, art, 
Attracted ſtrong, in heightened luſtre met. 


& 74. Ancient Greece, THOMSON. 


O r thou ſapient nurſe of Finer 
ts! 

Which to bright ſcience blooming fancy bore, 

Be this thy praiſe, that Thou, and Thou alone, 

In theſe haſt led the way, in theſe excell'd, 

Crown'd with the laurel of aſſenting Time. 
In thy full language, ſpeaking mighty 

things; 

Like a © torrent cloſe, or elſe diffus'd 

A broad majeſtic ſtream, and rolling on 

Thro' all the winding harmony of Gund : 

In it the power of eloquence at large, 

Breath'd the perſuaſive or pathetic foul ; 

Still'd by degrees the democratic ſtorm, 

Or bade it threat' ning riſe, and tyrants ſhook, 

Fluſh'd at the head of their victorious troops, 

In it the Muſe, her fury never quench'd, 

By mean unyielding praiſe, or jarring ſound, 

Her unconfin'd divinity diſplay'd ; 

And, till harmonious, form'd it to her will; 

Or ſoft depreſs'd it to the ſhepherd's moan, 

Or rais'd it ſwelling to the tongue of gods, 
Heroic Song was thine ; the Fountain Bard, 

Whence each, poetic ſtream derives its courſe, 

Thine the dread Moral Scene, thy chief delight! 


| Where idle Fancy durſt not mix her voice, 


When Reaſon ſpoke augult; the fervent heart 
Or plain'd, or ftorm'd ; and in th* impaſſion'd 
Concealing art with art, the poet ſunk, [man, 
This potent ſchool of manners, but when left 
To looſe neglect, a land-corrupting plague, 


Was not unworthy deem'd of public care, 


And boundleſs coſt, by thee; whoſe every ſon, 
Even laſt mechanic, the true taſte polſeſs'd 
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Thine was the meaning Mufic of the heart; 
Not the vain trill, that, void of paſſion, runs 
In giddy mazes, tickling idle ears; 

But that deep-ſearching voice, and artful hand, 
To which reſpondent ſhakes the varied ſoul. 

Thy fair ideas, thy delightful forms, 

By Love imagin'd, by the Graces touch'd, 
The 2 of well-pleas'd Nature! Sculpture 
eiz d, | Bb 
And bade them ever ſmile in Parian ſtone, 
Selecting Beauty's choice, and that again 
Exalting, blending in a perfe& whole, | 
Thy workmen left even Nature's (elf behind. 
From thoſe far different, whole prolific hand 
Peoples a nation ; they for years on years, 
By the cool touches of judicious toil, 
Their rapid genius curbing, pour'd it all 
Throꝰ the live features of one breathing ſtone. 
There, beaming full, it ſhone ; expreſſing Gods: 
Jove's awful brow, Apollo's air divine, 
The fierce atrocious frown of finewed Mars, 
Or the fly graces of the Cyprian queen. 
Minutely perfe& all ! Each dimple ſunk, 
And every muſcle ſwell'd, as Nature taught. 
In treſſes, braided gay, the marble wav'd ; 
Flow'd in tboſe robes, or thin tranſparent veils; 
Sprung into motion ; ſoftened into fleſh; 
Was 7 0 to paſſion, or refin'd to ſoul. 

Nor leſs thy pencil, with creative touch, 
Shed mimic life, when all thy brighteſt dames 
Aſſembled, Zeuxis in his Helen mix d. 

And when Apelles, who peculiar knew 

To give a grace that more than mortal ſmil'd, 

The Soul of Beauty ! call'd the Queen of Love, 
Freſh from the biilows, bluſhing orient charms. 
Even ſuch enchantment then thy pencil pour'd 
That cruel-thoughted War th' impatient torch 
Daſh'd to the ground; and, rather than deſtroy 
The patriot picture, let the city ſcape. 

Firſt elder Sculpture taught 8 Siſter Art 
Correct deſign ; where great ideas ſhone, 
And in the ſecret trace expreſſion ſpoke : 
Taught her the graceful attitude; the turn, 
And beauteous airs of head; the native act, 
Or bold, or eaſy; and, caſt free behind, 

The ſwelling mantle's well-adjuſted flow. 
Then the bright Muſe, their eldeſt Siſter,came, 
And bade her follow where ſhe led the way; 
Bade earth, and ſea, and air, in colours riſe ; 
And copious action on the canvaſs glow : 
Gave her gay Fable; ſpread Invention's ſtore ; 
Enlarg'd her View; taught Compoſition high, 
And juſt Arangement, circling round one 
point, | | [whole. 
That farts to fight, binds and commands the 
Caught from the heavenly Muſe a nobler aim, 
And ſcorning the ſoft trade of mere delight, 
O'er all thy temples, porticos, and ſchools, 
Heroic deeds ſhe trac'd, and warm diſplay'd 
Each moral beauty to the raviſh'd eye. 
There, as th* imagin'd preſence of the 
_ Arous'd the mind, or vacant hours induc'd 
Calm contemplation, or afſembled youth 
Burn'd in ambitious circle round the ſage, 
The living leſſon ſtole into the heart, 
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Theſe rouſe to glory; while, to rural life, 
The ſofter canvaſs oft repos d the ſoul. 
There gaily broke the ſun-illumin'd cloud; 
The leſs'ning proſpect, and the mountain blue, 
Vaniſh'd in air; the precipice frown'd, dire; 
White, down the rock, the ruſhing torrent 
daſh'd 3 
The ſun ſhone, trembling o'er the diſtant main; 
The tempeſt foam'd, immenſe ; the driving 
ſtorm h [gloom, 
Sadden'd the ſkies, and, from the doubling 
On the ſcath'd oak the ragged light'ning fell; 


In cloſing ſhades, and where the current (trays, 
With Peace, and Love, and Innocence around, 


Pip'd the lone ſhepherd to his feeding flock : 

Round happy parents ſmil'd their younger 
ſelves; 5 | 

And friends convers'd, by death divided long. 

To public Virtue thus the ſmiling Arts, 
Unblemiſh'd handmaids, ſerv'd ; the Graces 
To dreſs this faireſt Venus. Thus rever'd;[they 
And plac'd beyond the reach of ſordid care, 
The high awarders of immortal fame, 

Alone tor glory thy great maſters ſtrove ; 
Courted by kings, and by contending ftates 
Aſſum'd the boatted honour of their birth. 

In architecture too thy rank ſupreme ! 
That art where moſt magnificent appears - 
The little builder man; by thee refin'd, 
And, ſmiling high, to full perfection brought. 
Such thy ſure rules, that Goths of every age, 
Who ſcorn'd their aid, have only loaded earth 
With labour'd heavy monuments of ſhame, 
Not thoſe gay domes that o'er thy ſplendid ſhore 
Shot, all 9,2 0 up. Firſt unadorn'd, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric roſe; 

Th' Ionic then, with decent matron grace, 
Her airy pillar heav d; luxuriant laſt, 

The rich Corinthian ſpread her wanton wreath, 
The whole ſo meaſur'd true, ſo lefſen'd off 
By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 
Form'sd to repel the ſtill or ſtormy waſte 


| Of rolling ages, light as fabrics look'd 


That from the magic wand aerial riſe. 
—————————— — — —— — 
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$ 
HALL! Independence, hail ! Heaven's next 


beſt gift, | 

To that of lite and an immortal ſoul ! 
The life of life ! that to the banquet high 
And ſober meal gives taſte ; to the bow'd roof 
Fair-dream'd repoſe, and to thecottage charms, 
Of public Freedom, hail, thou ſecret Source! 
Whoſe ſtreams from every quarter confluent 
My better Nile, that nurſes human % ea 
By rills from thee deduc'd, irriguous, fed, 
The private field looks gay, with Nature's 

wealth 
Abundant flows, and blooms with each delight 
That nature craves. Its happy maſter there, 
The only Free-man, walks his pleaſing round: 


Firm Reſolution z Goodneſs, 


Sweet featur'd Peace — —_ 3 221 
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That can rejoice; Contentment, ſureſt friend; 
And, ſtill freſh ſtores from Nature's book de- 
Philoſophy, companion ever-new. , [riv'd, 
Theſe cheer his rural, and ſuſtain or fire, 
When into action call'd, his buſy hours. 
Mean-time true-judging moderate defires, 
Oeconomy and Taſte, combin'd, direct 
His clear affairs, and from debauching fiends 
Secure his little kingdom, Nor can thoſe 
Whom Fortune heaps, without theſe Virtues, 
reach 
That truce with pain, that animated eaſe, 
That ſelf-enjoyment ſpringing from within; 
That Inde 54 active, or retir'd, 
Which make the ſoundeſt bliſs of man below: 
But, loſt beneath the rubbiſh of their means, 
And drain'd by wants to Nature all unknown, 
A wandering, taſteleſs, gaily-wretched train, 
Tho" rich, are beggars, and tho* noble, ſlaves. 
Britons ! be firm! nor let Corruption fl 
Twine round your heart indiffoluble chains! 
The iteel of Brutus burſt the groſſer bonds 
By Cæſar caſt o'er Rome; but (till remain'd 
The ſoft enchanting fetters of the mind, 
And other Cæſars roſe. Determin'd, hold 
Your Independence; for, that once deſtroy'd, 
Unfounded, Freedom is a morning dream, 


That flits aerial from the ſpreading eye. 


& 76. Deſcription of a Cataract. THOMSON» 


"P HUS, up the mount, in airy viſion rapt, 
I tray, regardleſs whither ; till the ſound 

Of a near fall of water, every ſenſe [ing back, 
Wakes from the charm of thought. Switt-thrink- 
I check my ſteps, and view the broken ſcene. 

Smooth, to the ſhelving brink, a copious flood 
Rolls fair and placid ; where, collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the ſteep 
It thundering ſhoots, and ſhakes the country 
At firſt, an azure ſheet, it ruſhes broad; round, 
Then, whit'ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 
And, from the loud-relounding rocks below, 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam, it ſends aloft 
A hoary miſt, and forms a ceaſeleſs ſhower, 
Nor can the tortur d wave here find repoſe ; 
But raging {till amid the ſhaggy rocks, 
Now flaſhes o'er the ſcatter d fragments; now, 
Aſlant the hollow'd channel, rapid, darts; 
And, falling faſt from gradual ſlope to ſlope, 
With wild infraRed courſe, and leſſen'd roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed, and ſteals, at lait, 
Along the mazes of the quict vale. 


* 


$ 77. The Ideas of the Divine Mind, the Origin 


of every Quality pleaſing to the Imagination, 

Ec. AKENSIDE. 

| FRE the radiant fun {of night 

Sprung from the eaſt, or mid the vault 

The moon ſuſpended her ſerener lamp; [ globe, 

Ere mountains, woods, or ftreams adorn'd the 

Or wiſdom taught the ſons of men her lore, 

Thenlir'd th' almighty One: then deep retir'd 

In his unfathom'd eſſence, view'd the forms, 


- 
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| The forms eternal of created things; 


The radiant fun, the moon's nocturnal & 
The mountains, woods and ſtreams, the rolling 
lobe, 
And wife mien cceleſtial, From the firſt 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd, 
His admiration : till in time compleat, 
What he admir'd and lov'd, his vital ſmile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame, [waves 
Hence the green earth, and wild reſounding 
Hence light and ſhade alternate; warmth and 
cold ; | 
And clear autumnal ſkies and vernal ſhow'rs, 
And all the fair variety of things. 
But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great ſcene unveil'd. For ſince the claims 
Of ſocial life, to different labours urge 
The active pow'rs of man; with wiſe intent 
The hand of nature on peculgar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil. 
To ſome ſhe taught the fabric of the ſphere, 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the ſtars, 
The golden zones of heav'n: to ſome ſhe gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things, 
Of time, and ſpace, and fate's unbroken chain, 
And will's quick impulſe : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What healing virtue ſwells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flow'rs ; or what the beams of 


morn 
Draw forth, difſtillAg from the clifted rind 
In balmy tears. But ſome to higher ho 
Were deſtin'd ; ſome within a finer — 7 
She wrought, and ter 
To theſe the Sire omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read 
The tranſcript of himſelf. On every part 
They trace the bright impreſſions of his hand: 
In earth or air, the meadow's purple ſtores, 
The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 
Blooming with roſy ſmiles, they ſee portray d 
That uncreated beauty, which delights _©- 
The mind ſupreme. They alſo feel her charms, 
Enamour d; they partake th' eternal joy. 

For as old Memnon's image, long renown , 
By fabling Nilus, to the quiv'ring touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulſive ſtring 
Conſenting, ſounded thro* the warbling air 
Unbidden ſtrains ; even fo did Nature's hand 
To certain ſpecies of eternal things 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulſe of congenial pow'rs, 
Or of ſweet ſound, or fair proportion'd form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills thro' imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 
They catch the ſpreading rays: till now the ſoul 
At length diſcloſes every tuneful ſpring, 
To that harmonious movement from without 
Reſponſive. Then the inexpreſſive ſtrain 
Diftuſes its inchantment : fancy dreams 
Of ſacred fountains and Elyſian groves, 


And vales of bliſs; the intellectual pow'r 
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Bends from his awful throne a wond'ring ear, 
And ſmiles ; the paſſions gently ſooth'd away, 
Sink to divine repoſe, and love and joy 

Alone are waking ; love and joy, ſerene 

As airs that fan the ſummer. O! attend, 
Whoe'er thou art, whom theſe dclights can 
Whoſe candid boſom the refining love [touch, 
Of nature warms, Oh! liſten to my ſong ; 

And I will guide thee to her fav'rite walks, 
And teach thy ſolitude her voice to hear, 

And point her lovelieſt features to thy view. 
Know then, whate'erof nature's pregnant ſtores, 
Whate'er of mimic art's reflected forms 
With love and admiration thus inflames 
The pow'rs of fancy, her delighted ſons 

To t illuſtrious orders have referr d; 
Three fiſter-graces, whom the painter's hand, 
The; poet's tongue confeſſes ; * ſublime, 
The wonderful, the fair. I ſee them dawn: 
I fee the radiant viſions, where they riſe, 
More lovely than when Lucifer diſplays 

His beaming forehead thro' the gates of morn, 
To lead the train of Phoebus and the ſpring. 
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& 78. The different Degrees of Beauty in dif- 
ferent Species of Objefs, &c. AKENSIDE. 


FF Hus with a faithful aim-have we preſum'd, 
Advent'rous, to delineate nature's form 

Whether in vaſt, majeſtic pomp array d, 

Or dreſt for pleaſing wonder, or ſerene 

In beauty's roſy ſmile. It now remains 

Throꝰ various being's fair-proportion'd ſcale, 

To trace the rifing luſtre her charms, 

From their firſt twilight, ſhining forth at length 

To full meridian ſplendor. © Of degree 

The leaſt and lowlieſt, in th* effuſive warmth 

Of colours mingling with a random blaze, 

Doth beauty dwell. Then higher in the line 

And variation of determin'd ſhape, 

Were truth's eternal meaſures mark the bound 
Of circle, cube, or ſphere. The third aſcent 
Unites this various ſymmetry of parts 
With colour's bland aliurement ; as the pearl 
Shines in the concave of its azure bed, 

And painted ſhells indent their ſpeckled wreathe, 
Then more attractive riſe the blooming forms 
'Thro* which the a9) rhe _—_ has infus'd 
Her genial 'r, to draw wi nant veins 
Nutritious moiſture from the 2 earth, 
In fruit and ſeed prolific : thus the flowers 
Their purple honours with the ſpring reſume ; 
And fuch the ftately tree which autumn bends 
With bluſhing treaſures. But more lovely ſtill 
In nature's charm, where the full conſent 

Of complicated members, to the bloom 

Of colour, and the vital change of growth, 
Life's holy flame and piercing ſenſe are giv'n, 


And active motion — the temper d ſoul ; 
So moves the bird of Juno: ſo the ſteed 
With rival ardour beats the duſty plain, 


And faithful dogs with eager air and joy 
Salute their fellows. Thus doth beauty dwell 
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| Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 


There moſt conſpicuous, even in outward ſhape, 
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Where dawns the high expreſſion of the mind: 
4 ſteps conducting our inraptur'd ſearch 
o that eternal Origin, whoſe pow'r, 

Thro' all th unbounded ſymmetry of things, 

Like rays effulging from the parent ſun, 

This endleſs mixture of her charms diffus'd. 

Mind, Mind alone, bear witneſs, earth and 

_ living fountains in itſelf contains [heav'n! 

Ot beauteous and ſublime : here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the Graces ; here enthron'd, 

Celeſtial Venus, with divineſt airs, 

Invites the ſoul to never-fading joy. 

Look then abroad thro* nature, to the range 

Of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres 

Wheeling unſhaken thro' the void immenſe ; 

And ſpeak, O man ! does this capacious ſcene 

With half that kindling majeſty dilate 

mY ſtrong conception, as when Brutus roſe 

Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cæſar's fate, 

Amid the croud of patriots ; and his arm 

[aloud 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd 

On Tully's name, and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo! the tyrant proſtrate on the duſt, 

And Rome again is free Is aught ſofair 

In all the dewy landſcapes of the ſpring, 

In the bright eye of Heſper or the morn, 

In nature's faireſt forms, is aught ſo fair 

As virtuous friendſhip ? as the candid bluſh 

Of him who ftrives with fortune to be juſt ? | 

The graceful tear that ſtreams from other's woes? 

Or the mild majeſty of private life, 

Where peace with 1 olive crowns 

The gate; where hogour's liberal hands effuſe 

Unenvy'd treaſures, and the ſnowy wings 

Of innocence and love protect the ſcene ? 

Once more ſearch, undiſmay'd, the dark profound 

Where nature works in ſecret ; view the beds 

Of min'ral treaſure, and th” eternal vault - 

That bounds the hoary ocean; trace the forms 

Of atoms moving with inceſſant change | 

Their elemental round; behold the feeds 

Of being, and the energy of life 

Kindling the maſs with ever-active flame: 

Then to the ſecrets of the working mind 

Attentive turn; from dim oblivion call 

Her fleet, ideal band; and bid them, go 

Break thro* time's barrier, and o'ertake the hour 

That ſaw the heav'ns created: then declare 

Tf aught were found in thoſe external ſcenes 

To move thy wonder now, For what are all 

The forms which brute, unconſcious matter 

wears, 

Greatneſs of bulk, or ſymmetry of parts ? 

Not reaching to the heart, ſoon feeble grows 

The ſuperficial impulſe ; dull their charms, 

And ſatiate ſoon, and pall the languid eye, 

Not ſo the moral ſpecies, nor the pow'rs 

Of genius and deſign ; th' ambitious mind 

There ſees herſelf : by theſe congenial forms 

Touch'd and awaken'd, with intenſer act 

She bends her nerve, and meditates, well-pleas'd, 

Her features in the mirror. For of all 

Th' inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creative 
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Creative wiſdom gave to lift his eye 

To truth's eternal meaſures ; thence to frame 

The ſacred laws of action and of will, 

Diſcerning juſtice from unequal deeds, 

And temperance from folly. But beyond 

This energy of truth, whoſe dictates bind 

Aſſenting reaſon, the benignant Sire, 

To deck the honour'd paths of juſt and good. 

Has added bright imagination's 4 : 

Where virtue rifing from the awful depth 

Of truth's myſterious boſom, doth forſake 

The unadorn'd condition of her birth; 

And, dreſfs'd by fancy in ten thouſand hues, 

Aſſumes a various feature, to attract, 

With charms reſponſive to each gazer's eye, 

The hearts of men. Amid his rural walk, 

Th” ingenuous youth whom ſolitude inſpires 

With pureſt wiſhes, from the penſive ſhade 
cholds her moving, like a virgin-muſe 

That wakes her lyre to ſome indulgent theme 

Of harmony and wonder: while among 

The herd of ſervile minds, her ſtrenuous form 

Indignant flaſhes on the patriot's eye, 

And thro' the rolls of memory appeals 

To ancient honour, or in act ſerene, 

Yet watchful raiſes the majeſtic ſword 

Of public pow'r, from dark ambition's reach 

To guard the ſacred volume of the law. 


$ 79. The Oeconomy of Providence. AKENSIDE. 
JNHABITANT of earth, to whom is giv'n 


The gracious ways of providence to learn, 
Receive my ſayings with a ſtedfaſt ear— 
Know then the ſovereign ſpirit of the world, 
Tho' ſelf- collected from eternal time, 
Within his own deep eſſence he beheld 
The bounds of true felicity compleat ; 

Yet by immenſe benignity inclin'd 

To ſpread around him that primæval jo 
Which fill'd himſelf, he rais'd his plaſtic arm, 
And ſounded thro” the hollow depth of ſpace 
The ſtrong, creative mandate. Strait aroſe 
Theſe heav'nly orbs, the glad abodes of life 
Effuſive kindled by his breath divine 

Thro* endleſs forms of being. Each inhal'd 
From him each portion of the vital flame, 

In meaſure ſuch, that from the wide complex 
Of coexiſtent orders, one might riſe, 

One order, all involving and intire. 

He too, beholding in the ſacred light 

Of his eſſential reaſon all the ſha 

Of ſwift contingence, all ſucceſſive ties 

Of action propagated thro* the ſum 

Of poſſible exiſtence, he at once, - 
Down the long ſeries of eventful time, 

So fix'd the dates of being, ſo diſpos'd, 

To every living ſoul of every kind, 

The field of motion and the hour of reſt, 
That all conſpir'd to his ſupreme delign, 

To univerſal good : with full accord 
Anſwering the mighty model he had chos'n, 
The beſt and faireſt of unnumber'd worlds 


That lay from everlaſting in the ſtore 
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Of his divine conceptions. Nor content, 

By one exertion of creative pow'r 

His goodnels to reveal; thro' every age, 

Thro' every moment up the tract of time 

His parent-hand with ever- new increaſe 

Of happineſs and virtue has adorn'd 

The vaſt harmonious frame: his parent-hand, 
From the mute ſhell-fiſh gaſping on the ſhore, 
To men, to angels, to cclellial minds, 
For ever leads the generations on 

To higher ſcenes of being; while ſupply'd 
From day to day with his enliv'ning breath, 
Interior orders m ſucceſſion riſe 

To fill the void below. As flame 1ſcends, 
As bodies totheir proper centre move, : 
As the pois'd ocean to th' attracting moon 
Obedient ſwells, and every headlong ſtream 
Devolves its winding waters to the main ; 

So all things which have life aſpire to God, 
The ſun of being, boundleſs, unimpair'd, 
Centre of ſouls! Nor does the faithful voice 
Ot nature ceaſe to prompt their eager ſteps 
Aright; nor is the care of Meay'n withheld 
From granting to the taſk proportion'd aid; 
That in their Jations all may perſevere 

To climb th” aſcent of being, and approach 
For ever nearer to the life divine. 
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FOR ſince the courſe ways 
Of things external acts in different 

On human apprehenſions, as the hand 
Of nature temper d to a different frame 
Peculiar minds; fo haply where the pow'rs 
Of fancy neither leſſen nor enlarge 
The images of things, but paint in all 
Their genuine hues the features which they wore 
In nature; there opinion will be true, 
And action right. For action treads the path 
In which opimon ſays he follows good, 
Or flies fromevil; aud opinion gives 
Report of good or evil, as the ſcene 
Was drawn by fancy, lovely or deform'd ; 
Thus her report can never there be true 


Where fancy cheats the intellectual eye, 


With glaring colours and diſtorted lines. 

Is there a man, who at the ſound of death 

Sees ghaſtly ſhapes of terror conjur'd up, 

And black before him ; nought but death-bed 

oans . (brink 

And fearful pray'rs, and plunging from the 

Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 

An unknown depth? Alas! in ſuch a mind, 

If no bright forms of excellence attend, 

The image of his country; nor the pomp 

Of ſacred ſenates, nor the tacred voice 

Of juſtice on her thronc, nor aught that wakes 

The conſcious boſom with a patriot's flame; 

Will not opinion tell him, that to die, 

Or ſtand the hazard, is a greater ill 

Than to betray his country ? And in a& 

Will he not chuſe to be a wretch and live? 

Here vice begins then, From th inchanting cup 
5M Which 
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Which fancy holds to all, th* unwary thirſt 

Of youth oft ſwallows a Circzan draught, 

That ſheds a baletul tincture o'er the eye 

Of reaſon, till no longer he diſcerns, 

And only guides to err. Then revel forth 

A furious band that ſpurn him from the throne ; 

And all is uproar. us ambition graſps 

The empire of the ſoul : thus pale revenge 

Unſheaths her murd'rous dagger; and the hands 

Of luſt and rapine, with unholy arts, 

Watch to o erturn the barrier of the laws 

That keeps them from their prey : thus all the 
lagues 

The vicked bear, or o'er the trembling ſcene 

The tragic muſe diſcloſes, under ſhapes 

Of honour, ſafety, pleaſure, eaſe or pomp, 

Stole firſt into the mind. 
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8 27 . The general Sources of Ridicule in the 
Characters of Men, with the final Cauſe of the 
Senſe of it. AKENSIDE. 


B EHOLD the foremot band, of flender 
thought, 


And eaſy . whom flatt ring fancy ſoothes 
With lying ſpedres, in themiclves to view 
Ill:ftrious forms of excellence and good, 

That ſcorn the manſion. With exulting hearts 
They ſpread their ſpurious treaſures to the ſun, 
And bid the world admire ! but chief the glance 
Of withtul envy draws their joy- bright eyes, 
And lifts with ſelf-applaufe cach lordly brow. 
In number boundleſs as the blooms of Tpring, 
Bekold their glaring idols, empty thades 

By tancy gilded o'er, and then ſet up 

For adoration. Some in learniag's garb, 
With tor mal band, and fable-cinctur'd gown, 
And rags of mouldy volumes. Some elate 
With martial ſplendour, ſtecly ſpixcs and ſwords 
Of coſtly frame, and gay Phomcian robes 
Inwrought with flow ry gold, aſſume the port 
Of ftateiy valour; lift'ning by his fide 

There ſtands a female form; to her, with looks 
Of earneſt import, pregnant with amaze, 

He talks of deadly deeds, of breaches, ſtorms, 
And ſulph"rous mines, and ambuth : then at once 
Breaks off, and finiles to ſee her look fo pale, 
And aiks ſome wond ring queſtion of her tcars. 
Others of graver mein, behold; adorn'd 
Win holy enſigns, how ſubl:me they move, 
And bending oft their ſanctimonious eyes, 
Take homage of the ſimple- minded throng ; 
Ainbaſſadors of Heay'n! Nor much unlike 

Is he whoſe viſage, in the lazy miſt 

That mantles every feature, hides a brood 

Of pohitic conceits ; of whiſpers, nods, ; 
And hints deep-omen'd with unwieldy ſchemes, 
Anddark portents of ſtate. Ten thouſand more, 
Frodigious habits and tumultuous tongues, 
Pour dauntleſs in, and ſwell the boaſtful band. 

Then comes the ſecond order; all who ſeek 

"The debt of praiſe, where watchful unbelief 
Parts thro? the thin pretence her ſquinting eye 
On ſome reti q appearance, which belyes 
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The boaſted virtue, or annuls th' applauſe 

That juſtice elſe would pay. Here tide by fide 

I ſee two leaders of the ſolemn train 

Approaching : one a female old and grey, 

With eyes demure, and wrinkle-turrow'd brow, 

Pale as the cheeks of death; yet till ſhe ſtuns 

The ſick ning audience with a nauſeous tale: 

How many youths her myrtle chains have worn, 

How many virgins at her triumphs pin'd ! 

Yet how reſolv'd ſhe guards her cautious heart ; 

Such is her terror at the riſques of love, 

And man's ſeducing tongue! The other ſeems 

A bearded ſage, ungentle in his mein, 

And fordid ali his habit; peeviſh want 

Grins at his heels, while down the gazing throng 

He ſtalks, reſounding in magnific phraſe 

The vanity of riches, the contempt 

Of pomp and pow'r. Be prudent in your zeal, 

Ye grave aſſociates! let the filent grace 

Of her who bluſhes at the fond regard 

Her charms inſpire, more eloquent unfold 

The praiſe of ſpotleſs honour : let the man 

Whole eye regards not his illuſtrious pomp 

And ample ſtore, but as indulgent ſtreams 

To chear the barren foil, and ſpread the fruits 

Ot joy,-let him by juiter meaſures fix 

The price of riches and the end of pow'r, 
Thro' ev'ry ſcene of ridicule in things 

To lead the tenor of my devious lay ; 

Thro' every ſwift occaſion which the hand 

Of laughter points at, when the mirthful ſting 

Dittends her fallying nerves and choaks her 

tongue; | i 

What were it but to count each eryſtal drop 

Which morning's dewy fingers on the blooms 

Of May diftil ? Suffice it to have ſaid, 

Where'er the pow'r of ridicule diſplays 

Her quaint-ey d viſage, ſome incongruous form, 

Some ſtubborn diſſonance of things combin'd, 

Strikes on the quick obſerver : whether pomp, 

Or praiſe, or beauty mix their partial claim 

Where ſordid faſhions, where ignoble deeds, 

Where foul deformity are wont to dwell ; 

Or whether theſe, with violation loath'd, 

Invade reſplendent pomp's imperial mien, 

The charms of beauty, or the boaſt of praiſe, 
Aſk we for what fair end th' almighty Sire 

In mortal boſoms wakes this gay contempt, 

Theſe grateful ſtings of laughter, from diſguſt 

Educing pleaſure ? 88 but to aid 

The tardy ſteps of reaſon, and at once 

By this prompt impulſe urge us to depreſs 

The giddy aims of folly ? Tho' the light 

Of truth ſlow-dawning on th' inquiring mind, 

At length unfolds, thro many a tubtile tie, 

How theſe uncouth diſorders end at laſt 

In public evil! yet benignant Heav'n, 

Conicious how dim the dawn of truth appears 

To thouſands ; conſcious what a ſcanty pauſe 

From labours and from care, the wider lot 

Of humble life affords for ſtudious thought 

Ts ſcan the maze of nature; therefore ſtamp'd 

The glaring ſcenes with characters of ſcorn 

As broad, as obvious to the paſling clown, 


As to the letter'd ſage's curious eye. 
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$ 82. The Benevolent Order of the World, il- 
luſtrated in the arbitrary Connection of Plea- 
ſure with the Object which excites it. 

AKENSIDE. 


BY what fine ties hath God connected things 
When preſent in the mind, which in them- 

Have no connection! Sure the riſing ſun, [ſelves 

O'er the cærulean convex of the ſea, 

With equal brightneſs, and with equal warmth, 

Might roll-his fiery orb; nor yet the foul 

Thus feel her frame expanded, and her pow'rs 

Exulting in the ſplendour ſhe beholds 

Like a young conqu'ror moving thro' the pomp 

Of ſome triumphal day. When join'd at eve, 

Soft-murm'ring ſtreams, and gales of gentleſt 

Melodious Philomela's kate ſtrain [breath, 

Attemper, could not man's diſcerning ear 

Thro' all its tones the ſymphony purſue; 

Nor yet this breath divine of nameleſs jo 

Steal thro” his veins and fan th — heart, 

Mild as the breeze, yet rapt'rous as the ſong ? 
But were not nature ſtill indow'd at large 

With all which lite requires, tho' unadorn'd 

With ſuch inchantment ? Wherefore then her 

So exquiſitely fair? her breath perfum'd [form 

With ſuch ethereal ſweetneſs ? whence her voice 

Inform'd at will to raiſe or to depreſs [light 

Th' impaſſion'd ſoul ? and whence the robes of 

Which thus inveſt her with more lovely pomp 

Than fancy can deſcribe? Whence, but from thee, 

O Source divine of ever-flowing love, 

And thy unmeaſur'd goodneſs ? Not content 

With every food of lite to nouriſh man, 

By kind illuſions of the wond'ring ſenſe 

Thou mak'ſ| all nature beauty to his eye, 

Or muſic to his ear: well-pleas'd he ſcans 

The goodly proſpect; and with inward ſmiles 

Treads the gay verdure of the painted plain 

Beholds the azure canopy of heav'n, 

And living lamps that over- arch his head 

With more than regal ſplendour ; bends his ears 

To the full choir of water, air, and earth: 

Nor heeds the pleaſing error of his thought, 

Nor doubts the painted green or azure arch, 

Nor queſtions more the muſic's mingling ſounds 

Than ſpace, or motion, or eternal time: 

So ſweet he feels their influence to attract 

The fixed ſoul; to brighten the dull glooms 

Of care, and make the deſtin'd road of life 

Deliglitful to his feet. So, fables tell, 

Th' advent'rous hero, bound on hard exploits, 

Beholds with glad ſurprize, by ſecret ſpells 

Of ſome kind ſage, the patron of his toils, 

A viſionary paradiſe diſclos d 

Amid the dubious wild: with ſtreams and ſhades, 

And airy ſongs, th' inchanted landſcape ſmiles, 

Chears his long labours, and renews his frame, 


———— 
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On bleſt of Heaven, whom not the languid 
Oi luxury, the Siren! not the bribes [ſongs 
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Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 


Of pageant honour, can ſeduce to leave 

Thoſe ever- blooming ſweets, which from tlie ſtore 
Of nature fair imagination culls 

To charm th* enliven'd ſoul! What tho* not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envy'd life: tho* only few poſleſs 

Patrician treaſures or imperial ſtate; 

Yet nature's care, to all her children juſt, 
With richer treaſures and an ampler ſtate 
Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to uſe them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the ſculptur'd gold, 
Beyond the proud poſſeſſor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breaſt enjoys. For him, the ſpring 
Diſtils her dews, and from the ſilken gem 

Its lucid leaves untolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and bluſhes like the morn. 
Each paſſing hour ſheds tribute from her wings; 
And ſtill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a ftrain 

From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 
Aſcends, but whence his boſom can partake 
Freſh pleaſure, unreprov d. Nor thence partakes 
Freſh pleaſure only: for th' attentive nind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herſelf harmonious : wont ſo oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Ot ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home, 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herſelf this elegance of love, 

This fair inſpir d delight: her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every paſſion wears 

A chaſter, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler proſpects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
Thele lefler graces, ſhe afſumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majeſty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to theſe the mind 
Exalts her daring eye; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of ſervile cuſtom cramp her gen rous pow'rs ? 
Would ſordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame purſuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo! ſhe appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the ſun's unwearied courſe, 
The elements and ſeaſons : all declare 

For what th' eternal-Maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man: we feel within ourſelves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb - 
Of life and being; to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men [himſelf 
Whom nature's works can charm, with Gop 
Hold converſe; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan; 
And form to his, the reliſh of their fouls. 
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&C $4. Death. EMILY. 
THE feitive roar of laughter, the warm glow 
Of britk-ey d joy, and friendſhip's genial 
bowl, | | 
Wit's ſcaſon'd converſe, and the liberal flow 
Of unſuipicious youth, profuſe of foul, 
Delight not ever; from the boiſterous ſcene 
Of riot far, and Comus* wild uproar, 
From tolly's croud, whoſe vacant brow ſerene 
Was never knit to wiſdom's frowning lore,, 
Permit me, ye time-hallow'd domes, ye piles 
Of rude magniſicence, your ſolemn reit, 
Amid your fretted vaults and length'ning ities, 
Lonely to wander; no unholy gueſt, 
That means to break, with ſacrilegious tread, 
The marble ſlumbers of your monumented dead. 


Permit me, with ſad muſings, that inſpire 
Unlabour'd numbers apt, your ſilence drear 
Blameleſs to wake, and with the Orphean lyre, 
Fitly attemper d, ſooth the mercileſs ear 
Of Hades, and ſtern death, whoſe iron ſway 
Great nature owns through all her wide do- 
main; 
All that with oary fin cleave their ſmooth way 
Through the green boſom of the ſpawny main, 
And thoſe that to the ſtreaming æther ſpread, 
In many a wheeling glide, their feathery ſail; 
And thoſe that creep; and thoſe that ſtatelier tread, 
That roam o'er foreſt, hill, or browſy dale; 
The victims each of ruthleſs fate muſt fall; all. 
Een God's own image, man, high paramount of 
And ye, the young, the gidd and the gay, 
aer 12 of Bobs 
The curtain'd reit, and with the diſſonant bray 
Of Bacchus, and loud jollity, affright 
Yon radiant goddeſs, that now ſhoots among 
Theſe many-window'd ifles her glimmering 
beam ; 
Know, that or er its ſtarr d career along ſteam, 
Thrice ſhall have roll'd her ſilvery wheeled 
Some parent breaſt may heave the anſ Te. ſigh, 
To the flow pauſes of the funeral knoll; 
Een now black Atropos, with ſcowling eye, 
Roars in the laugh, and revels o'er the bowl, 
Een now in roſy-crowned pleaſure's wreath 
Entwines in adder folds all unſuſpected Death. 


Know, on the ſtealing wing of time ſhall flee 
Some few, ſome ſhort-liv*d years, and all is paſt; 
A future bard theſe awful domes may ſee, 
Muſe o'er the preſent age, as I the laſt ; 
Who mouldering in the grave, yet once like you 
The various maze of life were ſeen to tread, 
Zach bent their own peculiar to purſue, 
As cuſtom urg'd or wilful nature led; 
Mix'd with the various crouds N clay, 
The nobler virtues eee <p d lie; 
No more to melt with beauty's heav' n- born ray, 
No more to wet compaſſion's tearful eye, 
Catch from the poet raptures not their own, 
And feel the thrilling melody of ſweet renown. 


Where is the maſter-hand, whoſe ſemblant art 
Chiſſel'd the marble into lite, or taught 


From the well-pencil'd portraiture to ſtart 
The nerve that beat with ſou], the brow that 


thought | 
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Cold are the fingers that in ſtone-fix'd trance 

The mute attention riveting, to the lyre 
Struck language: dim'd the poet's quick-cy'd 

glance, 

All in wild raptures flaſhing heaven's own fire. 
Shrunk is the finew'd energy, that ſtrung 

The warrior arm: where ſleeps the patriot 
| breaft [tongue 
Whilom that hceav'd impaſſion'd! Where the 

Thatlanc'd its lightning on the towering creſt 
Ot ſceptur'd inſolence, and overthrew [crew ! 
Giant Oppreſſion, leagu'd with all her earth-bora 


Theſe now are paſt; long, long, yefleeting years, 
Purſue, with glory wing'd, your fated way, 
Ere trom the womb of time unwelcome peers 
The dawn of that inevitable day, [friend 
When wrapt in ſhrouded clay their warmeſt 
The widow'd virtues ſhall again deplore, 
When o'er his urn in pious grief ſhall bend 
His Britain, and bewail one patriot more; 
For ſoon mult thou, too ſcon! who ſpread ' ſt 
abroad 
Thy beaming emanations unconfin'd, 
Doom'd, like ſome better angel ſent of God 
To ſcatter bleſſings over humankind, 
Thou too muſt fall, O Pitt! to ſhine no more, 
And tread theſe dreadful paths, a Faulkland trod 
before. 
Faſt to the driving winds the marſhall'd clouds 
Sweep diſcontinuous o'er the etherial plain; 
Another {ill upon another crouds, | 
All haſtening downward to their native main, 
Thus paſſes o'er, thro? varied life's career, 
Man's fleeting age ; the Seaſons as they fly 
Snatch from us in their courſe, year after year, 
Some ſweet connection, ſome endearing tie. 
The parent, ever-honour'd, ever-dear, 
Claims from the filial breaſt the pious ſigh ; 
A brother's urn demands the kindred tear, 
And gentle ſorrows guſn from friendſhip's eye. 
To-day we frolick in the roſy bloom / tomb. 
Of jocund youth—The morrow knells us to the 


Who knows how ſoon in this ſepulchral ſpot, 
Shall Heaven to me the drear abode affign ! 
How ſoon the paſt irrevocable lot 
Of theſe, that reſt beneath me, ſhall be mine. 
Haply, when Zephyr to thy native bourn [ wave, 
Shall waft thee o'er the ſtorm'd Hibernian 
Thy gentle breaſt, my Taviſtock, ſhall moura 
o find me ſleeping in the ſenſeleſs grave. 
No more the ſocial leiſure to divide, | 
In the ſweet intercourſe of foul and ſoul, 
Blithe, or of graver brow ; no more to chide 
The ling'ring years impatient as they roll, 
Till all thy cultur'd virtues ſhall diſplay, 
Full bloſſom'd, their bright honours to the gaz- 
| ing day. 
Ah, deareſt youth ! theſe vows 2 s unheard, 
The rude wind ſcatters o'er the billowy main; 
Theſe prayers, at friendſhip's holyſhrine prefer d, 
May riſe to graſp their father's knees in vain, 
Soon, ſoon may nod the ſad funereal plume 
With ſolemn horror o'er thy timeleſs hearſe, 
And I ſurvive to grave upon thy tomb 


The mournful tribute of memorial verſe.— 
Thas 


2 
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That leave to Heaven's deciſion—ge it thine, 
Higher than yet a parent's wiſhes flew, 
To ſoar in bright pre- eminence, and ſhine 
With ſelf-earn'd honours, eager to purſue 
Where glory, with her clear unſully'd rays, 
The well-born fpirit lights to deeds of mightieſt 
praiſe. 


*Twas ſhe thy god-like Ruſſell's boſom ſteel'd 
With confidence untam'd, in his laſt breath 
Stern- ſmiling. She, with calm compoſure, held 
The patriot axe of Sidney, edg'd with death. 
Smit with the warmth of her impulſive flame, 
Wolfe's gallant virtue flies to worlds a-far, 
Emulous to pluck freſh wreaths of well-earn'd 
fame [ war. 
From the grim frowning brow of laurel'd 
"Twas ſhe, that on the morn of direful birth, 
Bared thy young boſom to the fatal blow, 
Lamented 1 the bleeding youth! 
O hathe him in the pearly caves below, 
Ye Nereids! and ye Nymphs of Camus hoar, 
W ye oft have feen him on your haunted 
ore. 


Better to die with glory than recline 
On the ſoft lap of ignominious peace, 
Than yawn out the dull droning life ſupine 
In monkiſh apathy and gowned eaſe, 
Better employ'd in honour's bright career 
The leait diviſion on the dial's round, 
Than thrice to compaſs Saturn's live-long year, 
Grown old in ſloth, the burthen of the ground; 
Than tug with ſweating toil the laviſh oar 
Of unredeem'd affliction, and ſuſtain 
The fev'rous rage of fierce diſeaſes ſore 
Unnumber'd, that in ſympathetic chain 
Hang ever thro” the thick circumfluous air, 
All from the drizzly verge of yonder ſtar-girt 
ſphere. 


Thick in the many-heaten road of life 
A thouſand maladies are poſted round, 
With wretched man to wage eternal itrife 
Unſeen, like ambuſh'd Indians, till they wound. 
There the ſwol'n hydrop ſtands, the wat'ry 
rheum, [ſcale ; 
The northern ſcurvy, blotch with lep'rous 
And moping ever in the cloiiter'd gloom 
Of learned ſloth, and bookith aſthma pale: 
And the ſhun'd hag unſightly, that ordain'd 
On Europe's ſons to wreak the faithleſs ſword 
Of Cortez, with the blood of millions ſtain'd, 
O'er dog-ey'd luſt the tort ring ſcourge ab- 
hor'd, flight 
Shakes threat ning; ſince the while ſhe wing'd hoe 
From Amazon's broad wave, and Andes' ſnow- 
clad height. ! 


Where the wan daughter of the yellow year, 
The chatt"ring ague chill, the writhing ſtone, 

And he of haſily feature, on whoſe ear[moan, 
Unheeded croaks the death-bird's warning 

Maraſmus ; knotty gout ; and the dead life 
Of nerveleſs palſy; there on purpoſe fell 


* Placed, 
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Dark brooding, whets his interdicted knife 
Grim ſuicide, the damned fiend of hell. 
There too is the ſtunn'd apoplexy pight®, 
The bloated child of gorg d intemperancefoul ; 
Self-waſting melancholy, black as night 
Lowering, and foaming fierce with hideous 
The dog hydrophoby, and near allied [howl 
Scar'd madneſs, with her moon- ſtruck eye-balls 


ſtaring wide. 
There, ſtretch d one huge, beneath the rocky 
mine &, [ing fires ; 


With boiling ſulphur fraught, and ſmoulder- 
He, the dread delegate of wrath divine, 

E'er while that ſtood o'er Taio's hundred fpires 
Vindictive; thrice he wav'd th' earth-ſhaki 

wand, | 

Powerful as that the ſon of Amram bore, 
And thrice he rais'd, and thrice he check'd his 

hand. d' rous roar 

He ftruck—the rocking ground, with thun- 
Yawn'd ! here from ſtreet to ſtreet hurries, and 

there ; [amain, 

Now runs, now ſtops, then ſnrieks and ſcours 
Staring diſtraction: many a palace fair, 

With millions ſinks ingulpht, and pillar'd fane; 
Old Ocean's fartheſt waves confeſs the ſhock ; 
Even _—_— trembled conſcious on his ſtedfatt 

rock. 


The meagre famine there, and drunk with blood 
Stern war; and the loath'd monſter, whom of 
The ſlimy Naiad of the Memphian flood [yore 
Engend'ring, to the bright-hair'd Phorbus 
bore, 
Foul peſtilence, that on the wide-ftretch'd wings 
Of commerce ſpeeds from Cairo's ſwarthy bay 
His weſtering flight, and thro' the ſick air flings 
Spotted contagion ; at his heels diſma 
And deſolation urge their fire-wheel'd yoke 
Terrible; as long of old, when from the height 
Of Paran came unwrath'd the mightieſt, ſhook 
Earth's firm fixt baſe tottering ; thro” the black 
night [abroad 
Glanc'd the flaſh'd lightnings: heaven's rent root 
Thunder'd ; and univerſal nature felt its God. 


Who on that ſcene of terror, on that hour 
Of rouſed indignation, ſhall withſtand 

Th' Almighty, when he meditates to ſhower 
The buriting vengeance o'er a guilty land! 

Canſt thou, ſecure in reaſon's vaunted pride, 
Tongue-doughty miſcreant, who but now 

didſt gore 

With more than Hebrew rage the innocent fide 
Of agonizing mercy, bleeding ſore, 

Canſt thou confront, with ſtedfaſt eye unaw'd, 
The ſwordeu 1udgment ſtalking far and near? 

Well may ſt thou tremble, when an injur'd God 
Diſclaims thee—guilt is ever quick of fear 

Loud whirlwinds howl in zephyr's ſofteſt breath; 

And wy Slancing meteor glares imagin'd 

eath. 


The good alone are fearleſs, they alone, 
Firm and collected in their virtue, brave 


$ Alluding to the earthquake at Liſbon, 1 November, 17 55» 
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The wreck of worlds,and look unſhrinking down | 


On the dread-yawnings of the rav'nous grave: 
Thrice happy! who the blameleſs road along 
Of — praife hath reach d the vale of death; 
Around him, like miniſtrant cherubs, throng 
His better actions; to the parting breath 
Singing their bleiſed requiems; he the while 
Gently repoſing on tome friendly breatt, 
Breathes out his benizons; then with a ſmile 
Of ſoft complacence, lays him down to reſt, 
Calm as the ſlumbering infant: from the goal 
Free and unbounded flies the diſembodicd foul. 
Whether ſome delegated charge below, [claim, 
Some much-Jov'd friend its hovering care may 
Whether it heavenward foars, again to know 
That long-forgotten country whence it came; 
Conjecture ever, the misfeatur'd child 
Of letter'd arrogance, delights to run 
Throꝰ ſpeculation's puzzling mazes wild, 
And all to end at laſt where it begun. 
Fain would we trace, with reaſon's erring clue, 
The darkſome paths of deitiny aright; 
In vain ; the taſk were caſier to purſue 
The trackleſs wheelings of the {wallow's flight. 
From mortal ken himſclt the Almighty ſhrouds 
Pavilion'd in thick night and circumambient 
clouds. 
— — — i. 


& 85. Ode on true Greatneſs. HuDsON. 


LET who will climb the towery ſteep 
Of ſovereignty, with ſlippery ſtrides, 
Where on the boſom of the deep 
Below, the pitchy pinnace rides: 
A death's-head flag, unfurl'd to view, 
Waves ghaſtly; and a fable crew 
Gaze from the deck, and ſeem to wait, 
Daſh'd down the pointed rocks, theraſh uafor- 
tunate. 
Mine be the low and level way, 
Amid the quiet vale to ſtray, 
Safe in ſome ſylvan lodge to dwell, 
And lull'd by the clear ſtream that ſpeeds 
By ſhallow fords to ruſtling reeds, 


And ſmall lakes, fring'd with homely aſpodel. 
There fits the calm, the rural ſage, 

With nature's volume fair in view ; 
And meditates the ſhining page 

Replete with wonders ever new : 
While Wiſdom points, on either hand, 
Where plants, and herbs, and flowrets ſtand 
In emerald groves, and ſhadowy glades, 
In moors, or 8 meads. 

Truth, in her liquid glaſs ſerene, 

To him explains each moral ſcene: 
Oft, in the downward ſkies, a train 

Of tinſel inſects he ſurveys, | 

Or glow-worm, with fallacious blaze, 
Juſt emblem of court greatneſs, frail and vain, 
Oft in his woodland walk he ſtops to mark 
The ſpirited and youthful lark, 


® Sec 5 20. page 141. 
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Warn'd by the dawning in the dappled eaſt, 
Lift his melodious flight thro* upper air, 
Late the low tenant of the ruſhy nett 
Now fings unrival'd in the radiant ſphere. 
The pondering hermit then ſecs Merit roam, 
Above the nurtlings of the courtly dome, 
On Glory's ſparkling wheels, rais'd from its 
humble home. | 
Firit of the families of fame, 
That Rome's imperial city grace, 
From rural huts and hanilets came 
The Fabian and Fabrician race 
With that firm judge that could coytemn 
An baniſh the proud diadem. 
To Sabine fields ſhe owes the vine, [twine 
Whoſe tendrils yet round Virtue's column 
Which braves Oppreſſion's wintry breath, 
And ſtands the icy touch of Death. 
The leafleſs ſtock, that Fortune dooms 
To wither with returning ſpring 
(While the glad flocks of Freedom ſing) 
Profuſe of promis'd ſweets, with double vigour 
blooms. 


Hark! hark! tis Brutus' name I hear, 

Join'd with his fair, heroic bride ; 

To Honour's hallow'd fane they ſteer 

Along the favourable tide ; 

To her and Safety there to place 
The tablet, vow'd to human race: 

Blow, every kind and gentle gale 
Of gratitude, and fan the ſwelling fail. 

High on a fleecy couch reclin'd, 

white and amber clouds combin'd, 
Rome's genius lifts his auguſt head; 

Now flow deſceniag nearer draws, 

Hail'd with the popular applauſe, 

And bids the folemn pageantry proceed. 

Go, the triumphal ornaments diſplay ; 

Ye ſacred SaJii lead the way: 

Next led the order of Patrician blood, 

In awtul march a numerous train compoſe, 
And follow'd by the jubilating crowd ; 

As CybelE thro' Phrygian cities goes, 
Majeſtic, and with golden turrets crown'ld : 
A hundred gods her gorgeous car ſurround, 

A thouſand tongues acclaim ; the clanging cym- 
bals ſound, 
— — —⅞— 
5 86. The Fairy's Anſwer to Mrs. Grewville's 
Prayer for Indifference *. 


By the Counteſs of C— 


VW ITHOUT preamble, to my friend 
. Theſe haſty lines I'm bid to ſend, 
Or give, if I am able: 

I dare not heſitate to ſay, 

\ Tho' I have trembled all the day— 

It looks ſo like a fable. | 


Laſt night's adventure is my theme, 


And ſhould it ſtrike you as a dream, 


, 
l, 
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Yet ſoon its high import | 

Muſt make you own the matter ſuch, 

So delicate, it were too much A 
To be compos'd in ſport. 


The moon did ſhine ſerenely bright, 

And every ſtar did deck the night, 
While Zephyr fann'd the trees; 

No more aſſail'd my mind's repoſe, 

Save that yon ſtream, which murmuring flows, 
Did echo to the breeze. 


Enwrapt in ſolemn thoughts, I ſate, 

Revolving o'er the turns of fate, 
Yet void of hope, or fear ; 

When lo! behold an aëry throng, 

With lighteſt ſteps, and jocund ſong, 
Surpris'd my eye and ear. 


A form, ſuperior to the reſt, 
His little voice to me addreſt, 
And gently thus began, 
6 T've heard ſtrange things from one of you, 
&« Pray tell me if you think tis true, 
% Explain it if you can. 


Such incenſe has perfum'd my throne ! 
“ Such eloquence my heart has won! 
&« I think I gueſs the hand; 
« I know her wit and beauty too, 
« But why ſhe ſends a prayer ſo new, 
& I cannot underſtand. 


« Tolight ſome flames, and ſome revive, 
« To keep ſome others juſt alive, 
Full oft I am implor'd ; 
« But, with peculiar power to pleaſe, 
& To ſupplicate for nought but eaſe— 
« *Tis odd, upon my word! 


& Tell her, with fruitleſs care I've ſought, 

And tho' my realms, with wonders fraught, 
& In remedies abound, | 

6 No grain of cold Indifference | 

« Was ever yet ally'd to Senſe 

„ In all my fairy round. 


© The regions of the ſky I'd trace, 
« I'd ranſack every earthly place, 
« Each leaf, each herb, each flower, 
% To mitigate the pangs of Fear, 
«« Diſpel the clouds of black Deſpair, 
« Or lull the reſtleſs hour. 


« I would be generous, as I'm juſt, 
© But I obey, as others muſt, 
„% Thoſe laws which Fate has made. 
« My tiny kingdom how defend, 
«© And what might be the horrid end, 
«© Should man my ftate invade ? 


„ Twould put your mind into a rage, 
And fuch unequal war to wage 
« Suits not my regal duty ! 
* I dare not change a firſt decree, 
„ She's doom'd to pleaſe, nor can be free, 
« Such is the lot of Beauty! 


This ſaid, he darted o'er the plain, 
And after follow'd all his train; 
No glimpſe of him I find; 
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But ſure I am, the little ſpright 
Theſe words, before he took his flight, 
Imprinted on my mind. 


FS 
; ' . 
5 87. The Man of Sorrow. GREVILLE. 


AH! what avails the lengthening mead, 
By Nature's kindeſt bounty ſpread 
Along the vale of flowers ! 
Ah! what avails the darkening grove, 
Or Philomel's melodious love, 
That glads the midnight hours! 


For me (alas!) the god of day 
Ne'er glitters on the hawthorn ſpray, 
Nor night her comfort brings: 

I have no pleaſure in the roſe 
For me no vernal beauty blows, 
Nor Philomela fings. 


See how the ſturdy peaſants ftride 
Adown yon hillock's verdant fide, 

In chearful ignorance bleſt ! 
Alike to them the roſe or thorn, 
Alike ariſes every morn, 


By gay Contentment dreſt. 


Content, fair daughter of the ſkies, 
Or gives ſpontaneous, or denies, 
Her choice divinely free : 
She viſits oft the hamlet cot, ke 
When Want and Sorrow are the lot 
Of Avarice and me. 


But ſee—or is it Fancy's dream? 
Methought a bright celeſtial gleam 
Shot ſudden thro' the groves 

Behold, behold, in looſe array, 
Euphroſyne, more bright than day, 
More mild than Paphian doves ! 


Welcome, O! welcome, Pleaſure's queen? 
And ſee, along the velvet green 
The jocund train advance: 
With ſcatter'd flowers they fill the air, 
The wood-nymph's dew-beſpangled hair 
Plays in the ſportive dance. | 


Ah! baneful grant of angry Heaven, 
When to the feeling wreich is given 
A ſoul alive to joy 
Joys fly with every hour away, 
And leave th' unguarded heart a prey 
To cares, that Peace deſtroy. 


And ſee, with viſionary haſte, 

(Too ſoon the gay deluſion paſt 
Reality remains ! 

* as ſeiz d my captive ſoul, 

And horror drives without controul, 
And ſlackens ſtill the reins, 

—— thouſand beauties round mo 

at beauties, ſay, ye nymphs belo 

To the diſtem >> foul 2 K * 

I ſee the lawn of hideous dye, 

The towering elm nods miſery, 
With groans the waters roll, | 


| 1. 


Ye gilded roofs, Palladian domes, 
Ye vivid tints of Perſia's looms, 

Ye were for miſery made— 
*T'was thus the Man of Sorrow ſpoke, 
His wayward ſtep then penſive took 


Along th' unhallow'd ſhade. 
————— ö.  — . 
& $8. On the Birth of a Fir Child, FxINs. 


Þ XHAUSTED by her painful throes, 
Let nature take her due repoſe: 

Sweet, deareſt Anna, be thy ſleep, 

While I my joyful vigils keep; 

O be thy joy fincere as mine, 

For ſure my pangs have equal'd thine. 


Sleep on, and waking, thon ſhalt ſce 
All that delights thy foul in me ; 
Friend, huſband; and a name moſt dear, 
The father of thy new-born care ; 

As thou on her thy eyes ſhall caſt, 
Thank Heaven for all the danger paſt. 


Heaven for no trivial cauſe ordains, 
That joy like this ſucceeds thy pains, 
But by this ſecret pledge demands 
A. parent's duty at thy hands; 

ile thou thy infant charge ſhall rear, 
My love ſhall lighten every care. 


Since I before the hallow'd ſhrine 
Firſt call'd my deareſt Anna mine, 
Ne'er did my -_ ſo rapid move, 
Nor glad my with equal love ; 
Thoſe charms that in this infant lie 
Shall bind us by a cloſer tye. 


My partial eyes with pleaſure trace 
e features in its infant face; 
And if kind Heaven in mercy hear 
The fondneſs of a father's prayer, 

In her may I thoſe manners ſee, 
Thoſe virtues I adore in thee. 


— —  — — O ———— 


589. Monody to the Memory of a Young Lady. 


SHAW. 


YET do I live! O how ſhall I ſuſtain 
This vaſt unutterable weight of woe ? 
This worſe than hunger, poverty, or pain, 
Or all the complicated ills below— 
She, in whoſe life my hopes were treaſur d all, 
Is gone—for ever fled— 
| My deareſt Emma's dead; 
Theſe eyes, theſe tear-ſwol'n eyes beheld her fall: 


Ah no—ſhe lives on ſome far happier ſhore, 


She lives—but (cruel thought!) ſhe lives for 


me no more. 
I, who the tedious abſence of a day [ſight ; 
Remov'd, would languiſh for my charmer's 
Would chide the lin moments for delay, 
And fondly blame the flow return of night ; 
How, how ſhall I endure 
(O mi a cure 
Hours, days, —— Gn ty to roll, 
Nor ever more behold the comfort of my ſoul 
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Was ſhe not all my fondeſt with could frame? 
Did ever mind ſo much of heaven partake ? 
Did ſhe not love me with the purett flame ? 
And give up friends and fortune for my ſake? 
Though mild as evening ſkies, 
With downcafſt, ſtreaming eyes, 
Stood the ſtern frown of ſupercilious brows, 
Deaf to their brutal threats, and faithful to her 
VOWS, 


Come then, ſome Muſe, the ſaddeſt of the train, 
(No more your bard ſhall dwell on idle lays) 
Teach me each moving melancholy ſtrain, 
And O difcard the pageantry ot phraſe : 
Til ſuit the flowers of ſpecch with woes like 
Thus, haply, as I paint [mine ! 
The fource of my complaint, 
My ſoul may own the impaſlion'd line ; 
A flood of tears may guth to my relief, 
And from my ſwelling heart diſcharge this load 
of grief. 
Forbcar, my fond officious friends, forbear 
To wound my ears with the {ad tales you tell; 
© How good ſhe was, how gentle, and how fair!“ 
In pity ceale—alas ! I know too well: 
How in her ſweet expreſſive face 
Beam'd forth the heauties of her mind, 
Yet heighten'd by exterior grace, 
Of manners moſt engaging, molt refin'd, 


No piteous object could ſhe ſee, 
But her ſoft boſom ſhar'd the woe, 
While ſmiles of affability 
Endear d whatever boon the might beſtow, 
Whate'er th* emotions of her heart, 
Still ſhone conſpicuous in her eyes, 
Stranger to every female art, 
ike to feign, or to diſguiſe z 
And O the boaſt how rare! 
The ſecret in her faithful breaſt _— 
She ne'er with lawleſs tongue diſclos'd, 
In ſecret ſilence lodg'dinviolate there. 


O feeble words—unable to exprets 


Her matchleſs virtues, or my own diſtreſs !_ 
Relentleſs Death! that, ſteel'd to human woe, 
With murderous hands deals havock on man- 
Why (cruel!) ſtrike this deprecated blow, [Kinal, 
And leave ſuch wretched multitudes behind? 
Hark ! Groans come wing'd on every breeze ! 
The ſons of grief prefer their ardent vow 
Oppreſs'd with ſorrow, want, or dire diſcale, 
d ſupplicate thy aid, as I do now : 
In vain—Perverſe, ſtill on the unweeting head 
"Tis thine thy vengeful darts to ſhed ; 
Hope's infant blofloms to deitroy, 
And drench in tears the face of joy, 


But oh! fell tyrant ! yet expect the hour 

When Virtue ſhall — power; 

When thou no more ſhalt blot the face of day, 

Nor mortals tremble at = rigid ſway, 

Alas ! the day—where'er I turn my eyes, 
Some ſad memento of my loſs appears ; 

I fly the fatal houſe — ſuppreſs my t1ghs, 
Refolv'd to dry my unavailing tears: 

But, ah! in vain—no change of time 


The memory can efface for _ 


e. 
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Of all that ſweetneſs, that enchanting air, 
Now loit; and nought remains but anguiſh 
deſpair. 
Where were the delegates of Heaven, oh where! 
Appointed Virtue's children ſafe to keep! 
Had Innocence or Virtue been their care, 
She had not dy d, nor had I hv'd to weep : 
Mov'd by my tears, and by her patience mov'd, 
To fee her force th' endearing ſmile, 
My ſorrows to beguile, 
When Torture's kecneſt rage ſhe pry ; 
Sure they had warded that untimely dart, 
Which broke her thread of life, and rent a huſ- 
band's heart. 
How ſhall I e'er forget that dreadful hour, 
When, feeling Death's reſiſtleſs power, 
My hand {he preſs'd, wet with her falling tears, 


And thus, in {altering accents, ſpoke her fears: 
© Ah, my los d lord, the tranſient ſcene is o'er, 
& Andwe mutt yurt (alas!) to meet no more! 


« But oh! it cer thy Emma's name was dear, 
« If &erthy vows have charm'd my raviſh'dear; 
« If, from thy lor d embrace my heart to gain, 


% Prond trends have frown'd, and Fortune 
w mild in van; ; 
c Tf it has lon iy ſole endeavour, ſtill 


& To act in Il eepfequious to thy will; 

t To watch thy very ſmiles, thy wiſh to know, 

& Then only truly bleſt when thou wert fo ; 

c If I have doatcd with that fond exceſs, 

« Nor Lovecovld add, nor Fortune make it leſs; 

& It this I've done, and more—oh then be kind 

« To rhe dear lovely babe I leave behind, 

nen time my once-lov*d memory ſhall efface, 

Some happier maid may take thy Emma's 
& place, 

& With envious eyes thy partial fondneſs ſee, 

& And hate it for the love thou boreto me: 

& My deareſt Shaw, forgive a woman's fears, 

© But one word more (I cannot bear thy tears) 

&« Promiſe—and I will truſt thy faithful vow, 

% (Oft have I try'd, and ever Rd thee true) 

© That to ſome diſtant ſpot thou wilt remove 

«© This fatal pledge of hapleſs Emma's love, 

* Where ſafe, thy blandiſhments it may partake, 

e And oh! be tender for its mother's ſake. 

e Wilt thou? 

« I know thou wilt ſad ſilence ſpeaks aſſent, 

& And in that pleaſing hope thy Emma dies 


c content. 


I, who with more than manly ſtrength have bore 
The various ills impos'd by cruel Fate, 
Suſtain the firmneſs of my ſoul no more, 
But fink beneath the weight : [day 
Juſt Heaven! (I cry'd) from Memory's earlieſt 
No comfort has thy wretched ſuppliant known, 
Misfortune ſtill, with unrelenting ſway, 
Has claim'd me for her own. 
But O !—in pity to-my grief reſtore 
This only ſourceof bliſs ; I aſł ] aſk no more 
Vain hope thꝰ irrevocable doom is paſt, 
Ev'n now ſhe looks —ſhe ſighs her laſt —— 
Vainly I ftrive to ſtay her fleeting breath, [death. 
And, with rebellious heart, proteſt againſt her 
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| When the ſtern tyrant clos'd her lovely eyes, 
How did I rave, untaught to bear the blow ! 
With impious wiſh to tear her from the ſkies; 
| How curſe my fate in bitterneſs of woe 
But whither would this dreadful frenzy lead ? 
Fond man, forbear, 
Thy fruitleſs ſorrow ſpare, {cree'd ; 
Dare not to taſk what Heaven's high will de- 
In humble reverence kiſs th' afflictive rod, 
And proſtrate bow to an offended God. 


Perhaps kind Heaven in merey dealt the blow, 
Some ſaving truth thy roving ſoul to teach; 
To wean thy heart from groveling views below, 
And point out bliſs beyond Misfortune's 
reach : 
To ſhew that all the flattering ſchemes of joy, 
Which towering Hope ſofondly builds in air, 
One fatal moment can deſtroy, 
And plunge th' exulting Maniac in deſpair. 
Then O! with pious fortitude ſuſtain 
Thy preſent loſs—haply, thy future gain; 
Nor let thy Emma die in vain 
Time ſhall adminiſter its wonted balm, [calm, 
And huſh this ſtorm of grief to no unpleaſing 


Thus the poor bird, by ſome diſaſtrous fate 

Caught and impriſon'd in a lonely cage, 
Torn from its native fields, and dearer mate, 

Flutters awhile, and ſpends its little rage: 
But finding all its efforts weak and vain, 

No more it pants and rages for the plain 
Moping awhile, in ſullen mood 

Droops the ſweet mourner—but, ere 
Prunes its light wings, and pecks its food, 

And meditates the ſong: 7 
Serenely ſorrowing, breathes its piteous caſe, 

And with its plaintive warblings ſaddens all 

the place, 


[flow, 
Forgive me, Heaven !—yet—yet the tears will 
To think how ſoon my ſcene of bliſs is paſt ! 
My budding joys juſt promiſing to blow, 
All nipt and wither'd by one envious blaſt! 
My hours, that laughing wont to fleet away, 
Move heavily along; [ jocund ſong ? 
Where's now the ſprightly jeſt, 
Time creeps unconſcious of delight: 
How ſhall I cheat the tedious day ? 
And O the joyleſs night 
Where ſhall I reſt my weary head? 
How ſhall I find repoſe ona ſad widow'd bed? 


Come, Theban drug *, the wretch's only aid, 
To my torn heart its former peace reſtore ; 
Thy votary wrap'd in thy Lethean ſhade, 
while ſhall ceaſe his ſorraws to deplore: 
Haply, when lock'd in Sleep's embrace, 
Again I ſhall behold my Emma's face; 
Again with tranſport hear 
Her voice ſoft whiſpering in my ear; 
May fteal once more a balmy kiſs, 
And taſte at leaſt of viſionary bliſs. 
But, ah! th* unwelcome morn's obtruding light 
With all my ſhadowy ſchemes of bliſs depoie, 
Will tear the dear illuſion from my fight, 
And wake me to the ſenſe of all my woes: 
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If to the verdant fields I ſtray, 
Alas! what pleaſures now can theſe convey ? 
Her lovely form purſues where-c'er I go, 
And darkens all the ſcene with woe. 
By Nature's laviſh bounties chear'd no more, 
3 ng I rove 
rough valley, grot, and grove ; 
Nought can their . 2 loſs — 
No herb, no plant, can med' cine my diſeaſe, 
And wy {ad ſighs are borne on every paſſing 
reeze. 


Sickneſs and ſorrow hovering round my bed, 

Who now with anxious haſte ſhall bring relief, 
With lenient hand ſupport my drooping head, 

Aſſwage my pains, and mitigate my grief? 
Should worldly buſineſs call away, 

Who now ſhall in my abſence — mourn, 
Count every minute of the loitering day, 

Impatient for my quick return ? 
Should aught my boſom diſcompoſe, 

Who now with ſweet complacent air, 

Shall ſmooth the rugged brow of Care, 

And ſoften all my woes ? 
Too faithful Memory Ceaſe, O ceaſe—— 
How ſhall I e'er regain my peace? 

O to forget her) - but how vain each art, 
Whilſt every virtue lives imprinted on my heart! 
And thou, my little cherub, left behind, 

To hear a father's plaints, to ſhare his woes, 
When Reaſon's dawn informs thy infant mind, 
And thy ſweet - liſping tongue ſhall aſk the cauſe, 
How oft with ſorrow ſhall mine eyes run o'er, 

When, twining round my knees, I trace 

Thy mother's ſmile upon thy face ? 

How oft to my full heart ſhalt thou reſtore 
Sad memory of my joys—ahy now no more 
By bleſſings once enjoy d now more diſtreſt, 
More beggar by the riches once poſſeſt. 


My little darling dearer to me grown; 
By all the tears thou'ft caus d (O ſtrange 
to hear!) 


Bought with a life yet dearer than thy own, 
y cradle purchas d with thy mother's bier: 

Who now ſhall ſeek with fond delight 
Thy infant ſteps to guide aright ? 
She, who with doating eyes would gaze 
On all thy little artleſs ways, 
By all thy ſoft endearments bleſt, 

And claſp thee oft with tranſport to her breaſt, 
Alas! is gone Vet ſhalt thou prove 
A father's deareſt, tendereſt love; 

And, O ſweet ſenſeleſs ſmiler (envied ſtate l), 

As yet unconſcious of thy hapleſs fate, 
When years thy judgment ſhall mature, 

And Reaſon ſhews thoſe ills it cannot cure, 
Wilt thou, a father's grief t' aſſwage, 

For virtue prove the Phcenix of the earth, 

(Like her, thy mother dy'd to give thee birth) 
And be the comfort of my age ? 

When fick and languiſhing I lie, 

Wilt thou my Emma's wonted care ſupply ? 
And, oft as to thy —— ear, 

Thy mother's virtues and her fate I tell, 
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Whilſt on the mournful theme I dwell ? 
Then, fondly ſtealing to thy father's ſide, 
Whene'er thou ſeeſt the ſoft diftreſs, 
Which I would vainly ſeek to hide, 
Say, wilt thou ftrive to make it leſs? 
To ſooth my ſorrows all thy cares employ, 
And in my cup of grief infuſe one drop of Joy? 
A — —-—-— 


$ 90. An Evening Addreſs to a Nightingale, 
SHAW. 


WEET bird ! that, kindly perching near, 
Poureſt thy plaints melodious in mine ear, 

Not, like baſe worldlings, tutor'd to forego 
The melancholy haunts of Woe ; 

Thanks for thy ſorrow- ſoothing ſtrain 
For, ſurely, thou haſt known to prove, 
Like me, the pangs of hapleſs love; 

Elſe why ſo feelingly complain, [grove ? 
And with thy piteous notes thus ſadden all the 


Say, doſt thou mourn thy raviſh'd mate, 
That oft enamour'd on thy ſtrains has hung? 
Or has the cruel hand of Fate ' 
Bereft thee of thy darling young ? 
Alas! for both I weep 
In all the pride of youthful charms, | 
A beauteous bride torn from my circling arms! 
A lovely babe that ſhould have liv'd to bleſs, 
Aud fill my doating eyes with frequent 
tears, 
At once the ſource of rapture and diſtreſs, 
The flattering prop of my declining years! 
In vain from death to reſcue Teſſay d, 
By every art that ſcience could deviſe, 
Alas! it languiſh'd for a mother's aid, 
And wing'd its flight to ſeek her in the 
Then O our comforts be the fame, [ ſkies. 
At evening's peaceful hour, 
To ſhun the noiſy paths of wealth and fame, 
And breathe our forrows in this lonely 
bower. 


But why, alas ! to thee complain! 

To thee—unconſcious of my pain ! 

Soon ſhalt Thou ceaſe to mourn thy lot ſevere, 
And hail the dawning of a happier year : 

The genial warmth of joy-renewing ſpring 
Again ſhall plume thy ſhatter'd wing; 
Again thy little heart ſhall tranſport prove, 
Again ſhall flow thy notes reſponſive to thy 
But O for me in vain may ſeaſons roll, [love. 


pron. {til} the comfort of my ſoul, 
count my ſorrows by encreaſing years. 


Tell me, thou Syren . deceiver, ſay, 
Where is the promis d period of my woes ? 
Full three long, — years have roll'd away, 
And yet I weep, a ſtranger to repoſe : 
O what deluſion did thy tongue employ ! 
« That Emma's fatal pledge of love, 
« Herlaſt bequeſt—with all a mother's care, 
C The bitterneſs of ſorrow ſhould remove, 
« Soßen the horrors of deſpair, 


Say, wilt thou drop the tender tears | 


« And cheer a heart long loſt to joy“ 
4 | 8 99. How 
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Nought can dry up the fountain of my tears, 
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How oft, when fondling in mine arms, 

Gazing enraptur'd on its angel-face, 

My ſoul the mazeof Fatewould vainly trace, 
And burn with all a father's fond alarms ! 
And O what flattering ſcenes had Fancy feign'd! 
How did I rave of bleſſings yet in ſtore ! 

Till every aching ſenſe was ſweetly pain'd, 

And my full heart could bear, nor tongue 

could utter more. 


« Juſt Heaven,” I cry'd-—with recent hopes 
elate, [dead 
“% Yet I will lire will live, though Emma's 
© So long bow'd down beneath the ſtorms of 
« Fate, 
« Yet will I raiſe my woe-dejeRed head! 
« My little Emma, now my all, 
« Will want a father's care, 
Her looks, her wants, my raſh reſolves recall, 
« And for her ſake the ills of life I'll bear: 
« And oft together we'll complain, (know, 
« Complaint, the only bliſs my ſoul can 
« From me my child ſhall learn the mournful 
And prattle tales of woe. [ rain, 
« AndOin that auſpicious hour, [power, 
«© When Fate reſigns her perſecuting 
© With duteous zeal her hand ſhall cloſe, 
% No more to weep—my ſorrow- ſtreaming 
«© When death gives miſery repoſe, (eyes, 
And opes a glorious paſſage to the ſkies.” 


Vain thought! it muſt not be.——She too is |. 


The flattering ſcene is oer. [dead 
My hopes for ever—ever fled 
And vengeance can no more 
Cruſh'd by misfortune—blaſted by diſeaſe 
And none—none left to bear a friendly part! 
To meditate my welfare, health, or eaſe, 
Or ſooth the anguiſh of an aching heart! 
Now all one gloomy ſcene, till welcome death, 
With leyient hand (Ofalſely deem'd ſevere), 
Shall kindly ſtop my grief- exhauſted breath, 
And dry up every tear. 
Perhaps, obſequious to my will, 
But ah! from my affections far remov'd! 


The laſt ſad office ſtrangers may tulfil, 


As if, I ne'er had been belov'd ; 
As if unconſcious of poetic fire, 
I ne'er had touch'd the trembling lyre ; 
As it, my niggard hand ne'er dealt relief, 
Nor my heart melted at another's grief. 


Yet——while this weary life ſhall laſt, 
While yet my tongue can form th' impaſ- 
hon'd ſtrain, 
In piteous accents ſhall the muſe complain, 
And dwell with fond delay on bleſſings paſt: 
For O how grateful to a wounded heart, 
The tale of miſery to impart ! 
From others' eyes bid articis ſorrows flow, 
And raiſe eſteem upon the baſe of woe! 


Lord Lyttelton. 


+ Baptiz'd with blood, &c.] Charlemagne obliged four thouſand Saxon priſoners to embrace? the 
Chriſtian religion, and immediately after they were baptized ordered their throats to be cut. Their 
priace Viiikind fled for ſhelter io Gotrick King of Denmark. 
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Even He “, the nobleſt of the tuneful throng, 
Shall deign my love-lorn tale to hear, : 
Shall catch the ſoft contagion of my ſong,ſtear. 
And pay my penſive Muſe the tribute of a 


$ 91. Ode to Independence. 


STROPHE. 
TH fpirit, Independence, let me ſhare ! 
* of the lion- heart and eagle- eye, 
Thy ſteps I follow with my boſom bare, 
Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky, 
Deep in the frozen regions of the North, 
A Goddeſs violated brought thee forth, 
Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in ev'ry va- 
rying clime ; 
What time the iron-hearted Gaul, 
With frantic Superſtition for his guide, 
Arm'd with the dagger and the pall, 
The ſons of Woden to the field defy'd: 
The ruthleſs hag, by Weſer's flood, 
In Heaven's name urg'd the infernal blow; 
And red the ſtream began to flow : 
The vanquiſh'd were baptiz d with blood f.. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
The Saxon prince in horror fled 

From altars ftain'd with human gore; 
And Liberty his routed legions led 
In ſafety to the bleak Norwegian ſhore. 
There in a cave aſleep ſhe lay, 
Lull'd by the hoarſe reſounding main; 
When a bold ſavage paſs'd that way, 
Impell'd by deſtiny, his name Diſdain. 
Of ample front the portly chief appear'd ; 
The hunted bear ſupply'd a ſhaggy veſt; 
The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow beard ; 
And his broad ſhoulders brav'd the furious 
He ſtopt; he gaz d; his boſom glow'd, [blaſt. 
And deeply fale th' impreſſion of her charms :- 
He leis d th* advantage Fate allow'd, arms. 
And ſtraight compreſs'd her in his vigorous , 

STROPHE. 

The Curlieu ſcream'd; the Tritons blew 

Their ſhells to celebrate the raviſh'd rite ; 
Old Time exulted as he flew ; 
And Independence ſaw the light. 
| The light he ſaw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where under cover of a flowering thorn, 
While Philomel renew'd her warbled ftrains, 
Th' auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born, 
The mountain Dryads ſeiz'd with joy 
The ſmiling infant to their charge confign'd ; 
The Doric Muſe careſs'd the fav'rite boy; 
The hermit Wiſdom ſtor'd his op'ning mind. 
As rolling years matur'd his age, Go 
He flouriſh'd bold and finewy as his fire ; 
While the mild paſſions in his breaſt aſſwage 


SMOLLETT, 


The fiercer flames of his maternal fire. 


ANTI- 
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ANTISTROPHE. So moves the ſumpter-mule, in harneſs'd pride, 
Accompliſh'd thus, he wing'd lus way, That bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 
And zealous rov'd from pole to pole, For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 

The rolls of right eternal to diſplay, | And hireling minſtrels wake the tinkling ſtring; 


And warm with patriot thoughts th' aſpiring | Her ſenſual ſnares let faĩthleſs Pleaſure lay, 
On defart ifles * *twas he that rais'd {ſoul. | And all her jingling bells fantaſtic Folly ring: 


Thoſe ſpires that gild the Adriatic wave, Diſquiet, Doubt, and Dread ſhall intervene, 
Where Tyranny beheld amaz'd [grave. | And Nature, ſtill to all her feelings juſt, 

Fair Freedom's temple, where he mark'd her | In vengeance hang a damp on every ſcene, 
He ſteel'd the blunt Bardavian's arms Shook from the baleful pinions ct Diſguſt. 
To burſt th' Iberian's double chain F 3 ANTISTROPHE. 

And cities rear'd, and planted farms, : Nature I'll court in her ſequeſter'd haunts, 
Won from the ſkirts of e wide domain. By mountain, meadow, ſtreamlet, grove, or cell, 
He, with the generous ruſtics, ſate Where the pois d lark his evening ditty chaunts, 


On Uris' rocks in cloſe divine , And Health, and Peace,andContemplation dwell, 


And wing'd that arrow ſure as fate There, Study ihal} with Solitude recline, 
Which atcertain'd the ſacred rights of man. And Friendſhip pledge me to his fellow-{wains; 
STROPHE. And Toil and Temperance ſedately twine 
Arabia's ſcorching ſands he croſt || , The flender chord that fluttering life ſuſtaius; 
Where blaited nature pants ſupine, And fearleſs Poverty thai! guard the door; 
Conductor of her tribes aduſt, And Tatte unſpoil'd the frugal table ſpread ; 
To Freedom's adamantine ſhrine ; And Induſtry tupply the humble ſtore; 


And many a Tartar hord forlorn, aghaſt &, And Sleep unbrib'd his dews refreſhing ſhed z 
He ſnatch'd from under fell Oppreſſion's wing; White-mantled Innocence, etherial ſpright, 


And taught, amidft the dreary walte, Shall chace far off the goblins of the night; 

Th' all-cheering hymns of Liberty to ting. And Independence o'er the day preſide; 

He virtue finds, like precious ore, Propitious power ! my patron and my pride, 

Diffus'd through every baſer mould ; 

Ev'n now he — on Calvis' rocky ſhore, 

And turns the droſs of Corſica to gold . & 92. Deſcription of a Poet. CowPER. 

1 youth ] KNOW the mind that feels indeed the fire 

Pomp's tinſel'd liv'ry to deſpiſe : Tl oe g 4 th 

My lips by him chaſtis'd to truth _ e unpatts, and can command the 
g i ; f 

Ne er paid that homage which the heart denies. Adds with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 

ANTISTROPHE. Whate'er the theme, that others never feel, 


Thoſe ſculptur 'd halls my feet ſhall never tread | Tf human woes her «oft attention claim, 
Where varniſh'd vice and vanity combin'd, A tender ſympathy pervades the framta 
To dazzle and ſeduce their banners ſpread, She pours a ſenſibility divine 
And for ge vie ſhackles for the free-born mind : Alon the nerve oft ev'ry feeling line, 
Where Inſolence his wrinkled front uprears, | But 15 a deed nor tamely to be borne, 
And all the flowers of ſpurious fancy blow, Fire indignation and a ſenſe of ſcorn, 
And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears, The ſtrings are ſwept with ſuch a pow r, ſo loud, 
Full often wreath'd around the miſcreant's brow The ſtorm of muſic ſhakes th' aitoniſh'd crowd. 
Wherever dimpling Falſhood, pert and vain, | So when remote futurity is brought 
Preſents her cup of ſtate rg e froth, Before the keen enquiry of her thought, 

8 


And pale Diſeaſe with all his bloated train A terrible ſagacity informs 
Torments the ſons of Gluttony and Sloth, The Poet's heart, he looks to diſtant ſtorms, 
STROPHE. He hears the thunder ere the tempeſt low'rs, 
In Fortune's car behold that minion ride, And arm'd with ſtrength ſurpaſſing human 
With either India's glittering ſpoils oppreft: | pow'rs, 


® On deſart iſles, &c,) Although Venice was built a conſiderable time before the era here aſſigned 
for the birth of Independence, the republic had not yet attained to any great degree of power and ſplendor. 

+ To burſs th' Iberian's dowble chain, &c.) The Low Countries were not only oppreſs'd by grievous 
taxations, but likewiſe threatened with the eſtabliſhmeart of the inquifition, when the ſeven provinces 
revolted, and ſhook off the yoke of Spain. : 

t On Ui rocks, &c.] Alluding to the knowa ftory of William Tell and his aſſociates, the fathers 
and founders of the confederacy of the Swiſs cantons. 

j Arabia's ſcorching ſands, &c.] The Arabs, rather than refign their independency, have often aban- 
doncd their habitations, and encountered all the horrors of the deſart. 

& And many a Tartar bord, &c,] From the tyranny of Jenghis-Khan, Timur-Bec, and other eaſtern 
conquerors, whole tribes of Tartars were uſed to fly into the remoteſt waſtes of Cathay, where no army 
would follow them. | f 

q And turns the droſs of Corfica, &c.) The noble ſtand made by Paſchal Paoli and his aſſociates 
2gainft the uſurpation of the French king, muſt endear them to all the ſons of liberty and Independence. 
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Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 

And darts his ſoul into the dawning pe 
Hence, in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 
Of prophet and of poet was the ſame, 

Hence Britiſh poets too the prieſthood ſhar'd, 
And ev'ry hallow'd druid was a bard, 
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£93. The Propagationof the Goſpel in Greenland. 
COWPER. 


AND ſill it ſpreads. See Germany ſend forth 
Her * ſons to pour it on the fartheſt north: 

Fir'd with a zeal peculiar, they defy 

The rage and rigour of a polar ſky, 

And plant fuccetsfully ſweet Sharon's roſe 

On icy plains and in eternal ſnows. 
Oh bleſt within th' incloſure of your rocks, 

Nor herds have ye to boaſt, nor bleating tlocks, 

No fertilizing ſtreams your fields divide, 

That ſhow revers'd the villas on their fide, 

No groves have ye ; no cheerful ſound of bird, 

Or voice of turtle, in your land is heard, 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the ſmell 

Of thoſe that walk at ev'ning where ye dwell— 

But winter arm'd with terrors, here unknown, 

Sits abſolute on his unſhaken throne; 

Piles up his ſtores amidſt the frozen waſte, 

And bids the mountains he has built ſtand faſt; 

Beckons the legions of his ſtorms away 

From happier — to make your land a prey; 

Proclaims the ſoil a conqueſt he has won, 

And ſcorns to ſhare it with the diſtant fun. 

—Yet truth is your's, remote, unenvied iile, 

And peace, the genuine offspring of her ſmile, 

The pride of letter'd ignorance, that binds 

In chains of error our accompliſh'd minds, 

That decks with all the ſplendor of the true 

A falſe religion, is unknown to you. 

Nature indeed vouchſafes for our delight 

The ſweet viciſſitudes of day and night, 

Soft airs and genial moiſture feed and cheer 

Field, fruit and flow'r, and ev'ry creature here; 

But brighter beams than his who fires the ikies 

Have ris'n at length on your admiring eyes, 

That thoot into your darkeſt caves the day 

From which our nicer optics turn away 


— ___—_ ᷓ̃———— 
& 94. On Slavery, and the Slave Trade. 
Cow. 


UT ah! what wiſh can proſper, or what 
pray'r, 

For merchants rich in cargoes of deſpair, 
Who drive a loathſome trattic, gage and ſpan, 
And buy the muſcles and the bones of man ? 
The tender ties ot tather, huſband, friend, 
All bonds of nature in that moment end, 
And each endures, while vet he draws his breath, 
A ſtroke as tatal as the ich che of death, 
The fable warrior, frantic with regret 
Of her he loves, and never can torgrt, 
Loſes in tears the far-receding ſhore, {more; 
But not the thought that they mull meet nu 
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Depriv'd of her and freedom at a blow, 

What has he left that he can yet forego ? 

Yes, to deep ſadneſs ſullenly relign'd, 

He feels his body's bondage in his mind, 

Puts off his gen'rous nature, and to ſuit 

His manners with his fate, puts on the brute, 
On moſt degrading of all ills that wait 

On man, a mourner in his belt eſtate! 

All other ſorrows virtue may endure, 

And find ſubmiſhon more x half a cure; 

Grief is itſelf a med' cine, and beſtow'd 

T' improve the fortitude that bears the load, 

To teach the wand'rer, as his woes encreaſe, 

The path of wiſdom, all whoſe paths are peaces 

But flav'ry !—Virtue dreads it as her grave, 

Patience itſelf is meanneſs in a ſlave: 

Or if the will and fovereignty of God 

Bid ſuffer it awhile, and kiis the rod, 

Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 

And ſnap the chain the moment when you mays 

Nature imprints upon whate'er we ſee 

That has a heart and life in it, be free; 

The beaſts are charter'd—neither age nor force 

Can quell the love of freedom in a horſe: 

He breaks the cord that held him at the rack, 

And, conſcious of an unincumber'd back, 

Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the rein, 

Looſe fly his forelock and his ample mane, 

Reſponfve to the diſtant neigh he neighs, 

Nor ſtops till, overleaping all delays, 5 

He finds the paſture where his fellows graze. 


— — ——— — 


§ 95. On Liberty, and in Praiſe of Mr. Howard. 
| - CowPER., 


OH could I worſhip aught beneath the ſkies, 
That earth hath ſeen or fancy can deviſe, 

Thine altar, ſacred Liberty, ſhould ſtand, 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 

With fragrant turf and flow'rs as wild and fair 

As ever dreſ(s'd a bank or ſcented ſummer air. 

Duly as ever on the mountain's height 

The peep of morning ſhed a dawning light ; 

Again, when evening in her ſober veſt 

Drew the grey curtam of the fading Weſt, 

My foul ſhoutd yield thee willing thanks and 

raiſe F 

For the chief bleſſings of my faireſt days: 

But that were ſacrilege—praiſe is not thine, 

But his who gave thee and preſerves thee mine 3 

Elſe I would tay, and as I ſpake bid fly 

A captive bird into the boundleſs ſky, 

This triple realm adores thee thou art come 

From Sparta hither, and art here at home; 

We feel thy force itil] active, at this hour 

—_ immunity from prieſtly pow'r, 

White conſcience, happier than in ancient years, 

Owns no ſuperior but the God ſhe fears. 

Propitious ſpirit! yet 2 @ Wrong 

Thy rights have ſuffer'd, and out land, too long 

Teach mercy to ten thouſand heurts that ſhare 

The fears and hopes of a commercial care: 

Priſons expect the wicked, and were built 

To bind the lawleſs, and to punith guilt, 


® The Moravian miſſioneries in Greenland, Vide Krantz. 
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But ſhipwreck, earthquake, battle, fire and flood, 
Are mighty miſchiefs, not to be withſtood, 
And honeſt merit ſtands on ſlippery ground, 
Where covert guile and artifice abound : 


Let juſt reſtraint, for public peace deſign d, 


Chain up the wolves and tigers of mankind, 
The foe of virtue has no claim to thee, 
But let inſolvent innocence go free. 
Patron of elſe the moſt deſpis d of men, 
Accept the tribute of a ſtranger's pen; 
Verſe, like the laurel its immortal meed, 
Should be the guerdon of a noble deed: 
I may alarm thee, but I fear the ſhame 
(Charity choſen as my theme and aim) ; 
I muſt incur, forgetting Howard's name. 
Bleſt with all wealth can give thee, to reſign 
Joys doubly ſweet to feelings quick as thine, 
To quit the bliſs thy rural ſcenes beſtow, 
To ſeek a nobler amidſt ſcenes of woe, [home 
To traverſe ſeas, range kingdoms, and bring 
Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 
But knowledge ſuch as only dungeons teach, 
And only ſympathy like thine could reach ; 
That grief, ſequeſter d from the public ſtage, 
Might ſmooth her feathers and enjoy her cage, 
ks a divine ambition, and a zeal 
e boldeſt patriot might be proud to feel. 
Oh that the voice of clamour and debate, 
That pleads for peace till it diſturbs the ſtate, 
Were huſh'd in tavour of thy gen'rous plea, 
The poor thy clients, and Heaven's ſmile thy fee. 


—— — —— 


6 96. On Retirement and contemplative Leiſure. 
. COWPER. 


PH ACKNEY'D in buſineſs, wearied at that oar 
Which thouſands once fait chain'd to, quit 

no more, 
But which when life at ebb runs weak and low, 


All wiſh, or ſeem to wiſh, they could forego, 


The ſtateſman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of ſome rural ſhade, 
Where all his long anxicties forgot 

Amid the charms of a ſequeſter'd ſpot, 

Or recolle&ed only to gild o'er | 

And add a ſmile to what was ſweet before, 

He may poſſeſs the joys he thinks he ſees, 
Lay his old age upon the lap of eaſe, 

Improve the remnant of his waſted ſpan, 

And having liv'd a trifler, die a man. { breaſt, 
Thus conſcience pleads her cauſe within the 
Though long rebell d againſt, not yet ſuppreſs'd, 
And calls a creature form'd for God alone, 
For Heaven's hi ſes, and not his own, 
Calls him away from ſelfiſh ends and aims, 
From what debilitates and what inflames, 
From cities humming with a reſtleſs croud, 
Sordid as active, ignorant as loud, 

Whoſe higheſt praiſe is that they live in vain, 
The dupes of pleaſure, or the flayes of gain, 
Where works of man are clufter'd cloſe around, 
And works of God are hardly to be found, 
To regions where, in ſpite of fin and woe, 
Traces of Eden are Kill ſeen below, 
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Where mountain, river, foreſt, field, and grove, 
Remind him of his Maker's pow'r and love. 
"Tis well if look'd for at ſo late a day, 

In the laſt ſcene of tuch a ſenſeleſs play, 

True wiſdom will attend his teeble call, 

And grace his action ere the curtain fall. 
Souls that have long deſpis'd their heav'nly 
Their wiſhes all impregnated with carth, [ birth, 
For threeſcore years employ'd with cealelels 
In catching ſmoke and feeding upon air, [care, 
Converſant only with the ways oft men, 

Rarely redeem the thort remaining ten. 
Invet'rate habits choak th' unfruitful heart, 
Their fibres penetrate its tend'reſt part, 

And draining its nutritious pow'rs to feed 
Their noxious growth, ſtarve ev'ry better ſced. 
— — — — — 


© 97. 4 Fable. Cowrkx. 


A RAVEN while, with gloſly breaſt, 
Her new-laid eggs ſhe fondly preſs'd, 

And on her wicker-work high mounted 

Her cluckens prematurely counted, 

(A fault philoſophers might blame, 

If quite exempted from the ſame) 

Enjoy d at eaie the genial day, 

Twas 2 as the bumkins ſay, 

The legiſlature call'd it May. 

But ſuddenly a wind as high 

As ever {wept a winter ſky, 

Shook the young leaves about her ears, 

And fill'd her with a thoufand fears, 

Leſt the rude blaſt ſhould ſnap the bough, 

And ſpread her golden hopes below. 

But juit at eve the blowing weather, 

And all her fears were huſh'd together: 

And no, quoth poor unthinking Raph, 

"Tis over, and the brood is ſafe; 


(For ravens, though, as'birds of omen, 
They teach both conj'rors and old women 
To tell us what is to befall, 

Can't propheſy, themſelves, at all.) 

The morning came, when neighbour Hodge, 
Who long had mark'd her airy lodge, 

And deitin'd all the treaſure there 

A gift to his expecting fair, 

Climb'd like a ſquirrel to his prey, 

And bore the worthleſs prize away. 


| M O R A L. 


'Tis providence alone ſecures, 

In every change, both mine and your's. 
Safety conſiſts not in eſca 

From dangers of a frightful ſhape: 

An earthquake may be bid to fa 

The man that's ſtrangled by a hair, 
Fate ſteals along with filent tread, 
Found oft'neſt in what leaſt we dread, 
Frowns in the ſtorm with angry brow, 


But in the ſunſhine ſtrikes the blow 


& 98. The Loweof the World detected. CowPER. 


TP Hvs ſays the prophet of the Turk, 
| * Good muſſulman abſtain from pork; 
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There is a part in ev'ry ſwine, 

No friend or follower of mine 

May taſte, whate'er his inclination, 

On pain of excommunication. 

Such Mahomet's myſterious charge, 

And thus he left the point at large. 

Had he the ſinful part expreſs'd, 

They might with Tiery eat the reſt; 

But for one piece they thought it hard 

From the whole hog to be derbar'd, 

And ſer their wit at work to find 

W hat joint the prophet had in mind, 
Much controverſy ſtrait aroſe, 

Theſe chuſe the back, the belly thoſe ; 

By ſome *tis confidently ſaid 

He meant not to forbid the head, 

While others at that doctrine rail, 

And pioully prefe: the tail. 

Thus, conſcience freed from ev'ry clog, 

Mahometans eat up the hog. 


You laugh—'tis well—the tale apply'd | 


May make you laugh on t'other fide. 
Renounce the world, the preacher cries— 
We do—a multitude replies. 

While one as innocent regards 

A ſnug and friendly game at cards; 

And one, whatever you may ſay, 

Can fee no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert or a race, 

And others, ſhooting and the chaſe, 
Revil'd and lov'd, renounc'd and follow'd, 
Thus bit by bit the world is {wallow'd; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a (lice as well as he, 

With ſophiſtty their ſauce they ſweeten, 
Till quite from tail to ſnout tis eaten. 


——— OT Ä — — 


& 99. The Fack Daw. CowPER, 


'P HERE is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarſenels of his note, 
Might be ſuppos'd a crow 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where biſhop-like he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the ſteeple ſhines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather 
Look up—your brains begin to ſwim, 
"Tis in the clouds—that pleaſes him, 

He chooſes it the rather. , 


Fond of the ſpeculative height, 
Thither he wings his aicy Habt, 
And thence ſecurely ſees 
The buſtle and the raree-ſhow 
That occupy mankind below, 
Secure and at his caſe. 


You think no doubt he ſits and muſes 
On ſuture broken bones and bruiſes, 
If he ſhould chance to fall; 
* — a ſingle thought like that 
mploys his philoſophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all, 
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He ſees that this great round- about, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, phyſic, law, 
Its cuſtoms and its buſineſſes j 
Are no concern at all of his, 
And ſays, what ſays he? Caw. 


Thrice happy bird ! I too have ſeen 

Much of the vanities of men, 
And, ſick of having ſeen em, 

Would chearfully theſe limbs reſign 

For ſuch a pair of wings as thine, 
And ſuch a head between em. 


——— .. — — 


§ 100. Indignant Sentiments on National Pres 
 Judices and Hatred; and on Slavery. 

COWPERs 
Of for a lodge in ſome vaſt wilderneſs, 
Some boundleſs contiguity of ſhade, 


Where rumour of 2 and deceit, 


Of unſucceſsful or ſucceſsful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 
My foul is ſick with ev'ry day's report 
Ot wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd, 
There is no fleſh in man's obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man, The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is ſever'd as the flax | 
That falls aſunder at the touch of fire, 

He finds his fellow guilty of a ſkin | 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having powr 
T” inforce the wrong, for ſuch a worthy cauſe 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands interſected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interpoſed, 
Make enemies of nations, who had el 

Like kindred drops, been mingled intꝭ one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and deſtroys z ; 
And worſe than all, and moſt to be deplor'd, 
As human nature's broadeſt, fouleſt blot, 
Chains him, and taſks him, and exacts his ſweat 
With ftripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when ſhe ſees inflicted on a beaft. 

Then what is man? And what man ſeeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not bluſh. 
And hang his head, to think bimſelf a man ? 
I would not have a ſlave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I ſleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That finews bought and ſold have ever earu'd. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Juſt eſtimation priz d above all price, 

I had much rather be myſelf the ſlave, 

And wear the bonds, than faſten them on him, 
We have no ſlaves at home—then why abroad? 
And they themſelves once ferried o'er the ware 


tt. 


That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 


Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their junge 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 


. They touch our eo and their ſhackles fall. 


That's noble, and befpeaks a nation proud 


I And jealous of the bleſſing. Spread it then, 


And let it circulate through ev'ry vein [power 

Of all your empire, That where Britain's 

Is felt, maykind may feel her mercy too. 
= | § 101. 
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His country, or was ſlack when ſhe requir'd 


$ 101. On Domeſliic Happineſs, as the Friend of | 
Virtue, andof the falje Good-nature of the Age. 
| COWPER. 
DOMESTIC happineſs, thou only bliſs 
Of Paradiſe that has ſurvived the fall! 
Though few now taſte thee unimpair'd and pure, 
Or taſting, long enjoy thee, too infirm 
Or too incautious to preſerve thy ſweets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper ſneds into thy cry ſtal cup. 
Thou art the nurſe of virtue. In thine arms 
She ſmiles, appearing, as in truth ſhe is, 
Keaven-born, and deſtin'd to the ſkies again. 
Thou art not known where pleaſure is adored, 
That reeling goddeſs with the zoneleſs waiſt 
And wand'ring eyes, ſtill leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle frail ſupport ; 
For thou art meck and conſtant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tied love 
Joys that her ſtormy raptures never yield. 
Forſaking thee, what ſhipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown, 
Till proftitution elbows us aſide | 
In all our crowded ſtreets, and ſenates ſeem 
Convened for purpoſes of empire leſs, 
Than to releaſe th' adultreſs from her bond. 
TH” adultreſs ! what a theme for angry verſe, 
What provocation to th* indignant heart 
That feels for injur'd love! but I diſdain 
The nauſeous taſk to paint her as ſhe is, 
Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her ſhame. 
No. Let her paſs, and, chariotted along 
In guilty ſplendor, ſhake the public ways; 
The frequency of crimes has waſh'd them white, 
And verſe of mine ſhallnever brand the wretch, 
Whom matrons now of character unſmirch'd 
And chaſte themſelves, are not aſham'd to own. 
Virtue and vice had bound'ries in old time 
Not to be paſs d. And ſhe that had renounc'd 
Her ſex's honour, was renounc'd herſelf 
By all that priz'd it; not for prud'ry's ſake, 
But dignity's, reſ-ntful of the wrong. 
"Twas hard perhaps on here and there a waif 
Defirous to return, and not receiv'd, 
But was an wholeſome rigour in the main, 
And taught th uoblemiſh'd to preſerve with care 
That purity, whoſe loſs was loſs of all. 
Men too were nice in henour in thoſe days, 
And judg'd offenders well. And he that ſharp'd, 
And pocketted a prize by fraud obtain'd, [fold 
Was mark'd and ſhunn'd as odious. He that 


His ev'ry nerve in action and at ſtretch, 

Paid with the blood that he had baſely ſpared 

The price of his default. But now, yes, now, 

We are become ſo candid and ſo fair, 

So lib'ral in conſtruction, and ſo rich 

In chriſtian charity, a good-natur'd age ! 

That they are ſafe, ſinners of either (ex | 

Tranfereſs what laws they may. Well dreſs'd, 
well bred, 

Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 

To paſs us readily through ev'ry door, 

Hypocriſy, deteſt her as we may, 
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(Aud no man's hatred ever wrong'd her yet) 
1 „5 | 


To him indifferent whether 
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May claim this merit ſtill, that ſhe admits 

The worth of what ſhe mimics with ſuch care, 

And thus gives virtue indirect applauſe ; 

But ſhe has burnt her maſks not needed here, 

Where vice has ſuch allowance, that her ſhifts 

And ſpecious ſemblances have loſt their uſe, 

— — — — — ę́ ˙ꝑ ö-6- 

$ 102. On the Employments of what is called 

an Idle Life. COWPER. 


ow various his employments, whom the 
Calls idle, and who juſtiy in return [world 

Eſteems that buſy world an idler too! 

Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 

Delightful induſtry enjoy'd at home, 

And nature in her cultivated trim 

Dreſſed to his taſte, inviting him abroad 

Can he want occupation who has theſe ? 

Will he be idle who has much t' enjoy? 

Me therefore, ſtudious of laborious eaſe, 

Not flothful; happy to deceive the time, 

Not walte it; and aware that human life 

Is but a loan to be repaid with uſe, 

When he ſhall call his debtors to account, 

From whom are all our bleſſings, bus'neſs finds 

Ev'n here, While ſedulous I ſeek t improve, 

At leaſt negle& not, or leave unemploy'd 

The mind he gave me; driving it, though flack 

Too oft, and much impeded in its work 

By cauſes not to be divulged in vain, 

To its juſt point—the ſervice of mankind, 

He that attends to his interior (elf, 

That has a heart and keeps it: has a mind 

That hungers and ſupplies it ; and who ſeeks 

A ſocial, not a diſſipated life, | 

Has buſineſs. Feels himſelf engaged t' atchieve 

No unimportant, though a ſilent taſk. 

A life all turbulence and noiſe may ſeem 

To him that leads it wiſe, and to be prais'd ; 

But wiſdom is a pearl with moſt ſucceſs 

Sought in ſtil] water, and beneath clear ſkies, 

He that is ever occupied in ftorms, 

Or dives not for it, or brings up inſtead, 

Vainly induſtrious, a diſgraceful prize, 


$ 103. The Paſt comes in—The News-paper is 
read—The World contemplated at a diftance. 
CowPER, 


HARE! tis the twanging horn! o'er yon- 
der bridge 

That with its weariſome but needful length 

Beſtrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; 


He comes, the herald of a noiſy world, [locks, 


With ſpatter d boots, ſtrapp'd waiſt, and frozen 
News from all nations lumb'ring at his back. 
True to his charge the cloſe-pack'd load behind, 
Yet careleſs what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the deſtin'd inn, 

And having dropp'd th* expected bag—paſs on. 
He whiſtles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful : meſſenger of grief 
Perhaps to thouſands, and of joy to ſome, 
grief or joy. 
Houſe 
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Houſes in aſhes, and the fall of ſtocks, 
Births, deaths, and marriages, epiſtles wet 
With tears that trickled down the writers cheeks 
Faſt as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charg d with am'rous ſighs of abſent ſwains, 
Or nymphs reſponſive, equally affect 
His horte and him, unconſcious of them all. 
But oh th' important budget ! uſher'd in 
With ſuch heart-ſhaking muſic, who can ſay 
What are its tidings ? have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they ſtill, as it with opium drugg'd, 
Snore to the murmurs of th' Atlantic wave? 
Is India free ? and does ſhe wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a ſmile of peace, 
Or do we grind her (till ? the grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart repiy, 
The — and the wiſdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh long to know them all; 
I burn to ſet th' impriſon'd wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utt'rance once again. 
Now ſtir the fire, and cloſe the ſhutters faſt, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the ſofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hiſſing urn 
Throws up a ſteamy column, and the cups 
'That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Not ſuch his evening, who with ſhining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and ſqueezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both his 
Out-ſcolds the ranting actor on the ſtage. [ſides, 
Nor his, who patient ſtands till his feet throb 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots burſting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and ſmiles, 
This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not ev'n critics criticite, that holds 
Inquiſtive attention while I read 
Faſt bound in chains of ſilence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themſelves, yet fear to break, 
What is it but a map of buſy life, ; 
Its fluctuations and its vaſt concerns? 
Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts ambition, On the ſummit, ſee, 
The ſeals of office glitter in his eyes; [heels, 
He climbs, he pants, he graſps them. At his 
Cloſe at his heels a demagogue aſcends, 
And with a dext'rous jerk ſoon twiſts him down 
And wins them, but to loſe them in his turn. 
Here rills of oily eloquence in ſoft 
Mzanders lubricate the courſe they take; 
The modeſt ſpeaker is aſhamed and grieved 
T' engroſs a moment's notice, and yet begs, | 
Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts, 
However trivial all that he conceives. 
Sweet baſnfulneſa l it claims, at leaſt, this praiſe, 
The dearth of information and good ſenſe 
That it foretells us, always comes to paſs, _ 
Cataracts of declamation thunder here, 
There foreſts of no meaning ſpread the page 
In which all comprehenſion wanders loſt; 
While fields of pleaſantry amuſe us there, 
With merry deſcants on a nation's woes. 
Thereſt appears a wilderneſs of ſtrange 
But gay contuſon —roſes for the cheeks 
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Teeth for the toothleſs, ringlets for the bald, 

Heav'n, earth, and ocean plunder'g of their 

Nectareous eſſences, Olympian dewg, [ ſweets, 

Sermons and city feaſts, and fav'rite airs, 

Ethereal journies, ſubmarine exploits, 

And Katterfelto with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wond'ring for his bread. 
Tis pleaſant through the loop- holes of retreat 

To peep at ſuch a world. To fee the ſtir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 

To hear the roar ſhe ſends through all her gates 

At a ſafe diſtance, where the dying ſound 

Falls a ſoft murmur on th' uninjur'd ear. 

Thus fitting, and ſurveying thus at eaſe 

The globe and its concerns, I ſeem advanced 

To ſome ſecure and more than mortal height, 

That lib'rates and exempts me from them all. 

It turns ſubmitted to my view, turns round 

With all its generations ; I behold 

The tumult and am ſtill. The ſound of war 

Has loſt its terrors ere it reaches me, 

Grieves but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 

And av'rice that makes man a wolf to man, 

Hear the faint echo of thoſe brazen throats 

By which he ſpeaks the language of his heart, 

And ſigh, but never tremble at the ſound, 

He travels and expatiates, as the bee 

From flow*r to flow'r, ſa he from land to land 

T he manners, cuſtoms, policy of all | 

Pay contribution to the ſtore he gleans; 

He ſucks intelligence in every chme, 

And ſpreads the honey of his deep reſearch 

At his return, a rich repaſt for me. 

— travels and I too. 5 9 his deck, 

Aſcend his topmaſt, through his peeri 

Diſcover — with — kindred) _— 

Suffer his woes and ſhare in his eſcapes, 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is ſtill at home. 


—  — — — ᷣ— — 
$ 104. An Addreſs to Winter, Cowes. 


OH Winter! ruler of th' inverted year, 

Thy ſcatter'd hair with fleet like aſhes fill'd, 
Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring'd with a beard made white with other 

ſnows 
Than thoſe of age; thy forehead wrapt inclouds, 
A leafleſs branch thy ſceptre, and thy throne 
A fliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urg'd by ſtorms along its flipp'ry way 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou ſeem'ſt,_ © - 
And dreaded as thou art. Thou hold' the ſun 


| A pris'ner in the yet undawning Eaſt, 


Short*ning his journey between morn and noon, 

And hurrying him impatient of his ſta 

Down to the roſy Welt. But kindly ftill 

Compenſating his loſs with added hours 

Of ſocial converſe and inſtructive eaſe, 

And gathering at ſhort notice in one group 

The family diſpers'd, and fixing thought 

Not leſs diſpers d by daylight and its cares. 

1 crown thee King of intimate delights, : 

Fire-ſide enjoyments, home - born happineſs, 

Aud all the comforts that the lowly rk 
Qz of 
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Of undifturb'd retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

No rattling wheels ſtop thort before theſe gates. 
No powder d pert proficient in the art 

Of ſounding an alarm, aſſaults theſe doors 


Till the ftreet rings. No ſtationary ſteeds 
. Cough their own knell, while heedleſs of the 
ſound 


The filent circle fan themſelves, and quake; 
But here the needle plies its buſy taſk, 
The pattern grows, the well-depicted flow'r 
Wrought patiently into the ſnowy lawn 
Unfolds its boſom, buds and leaves, and ſprigs 
And curling tendrils, gracefully diſpos'd, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair, 
A wreath that cannot fade, of flow'rs that blow 
With moſt ſucceſs when all beſides decay. 
The poet's or hiſtorian's page, by one 
Made vocal for th' amuſement of the reſt ; 
The ſprightly lyre, whoſe treaſure of ſweet 
ſounds [out ; 
The touch from many a trembling chord ſhakes 
And the clear voice ſymphonious, yet diſtinct, 
And in the charming ſtrife triumphant ſtill, 
Beguile the night, and ſet a keener edge 
On female induſtry ; the threaded flee] 
Flies ſwiftly, and unfelt the taſk proceeds. 
The volume cloſed, the cuſtomary rites 
Of the laſt meal commence. A Roman meal, 
Such as the miſtreſs of the world once found 
Delicious, when her patriots of high note, 
Per haps by moon-light, at their humble doors, 
And under an old oak's domeſtic ſhade 
Enjoyed, fpare featt ! a radiſh and an egg. 
Diſcourſe enſues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor ſuch as with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proſcribes the ſound of mirth, 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 
That made them an inter uder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praiſe 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 
While we retrace with mem ry's pointing wand, 
That calls the paſt to our exact review, 
The dangers we have fcap'd, the broken ſnare, 
The diſappointed foe, deliv'rance found 
Unlook*d for, life preſerved and peace reſtored, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 
Oh evenings worthy of the Gods ! exclaim'd 
The Sabine bard. Oh evenings, I reply, 
More to be priz'd and coveted than yours, 
As more illumin'd and with nobler truths, 
That I and mine, and thoſe we love, enjoy. 
3 —ů—̃ ͤ—— ng 
$ 195- Liberty renders England preferable to 
other Nations, notwithſtanding Taxes, Cc. 
COWPER. 
Is liberty alone that gives the flow'r 
T Of fleeting life its luſtre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. All conſtraint, 
Except what wiſdom: lays on evil men, 
Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
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The eyeſight of diſcov'ry, and begets, 

In thoſe that ſuffer it, a ſordid mind 

Beſtial, a meagre intelle&, unfit 

To be the tenant of man's noble form. 

Thee therefore ſtill, hlame-worthy as thou art, 
With all thy loſs of empire, and though ſquecz d 
By public exigence 'till annual food 

Fails tor the craving hunger of the ſtate, 
Thee I account ſtill happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, ſceing thou art free! 

My native nook of earth | thy ciime is rude, 
— with vapours, and diſpoſes much 

All hearts to ſadneſs, and none more than mine; 
Thine unadult'rate manners are lefs ſoft 

And plauſible than ſocial life requires, 

And thou haſt need of diſcipline and art 

To give thee what politer France receives 
From Nature's bounty—that humane addreſs 
And ſweetneſs, without which no pleaſure is 
In converſe, either ſta ved by cold reſerve, 

Or fluſh'd with fierce diſpute, a ſenſeleſs brawl ; 
Yet, being free, I love thee. For the ſake 

Of that one feature, can be well content, 
Diſgraced as thou haſt been, poor as thou art, 
To ſeek no ſublunary reſt beſide. 

But once enſlaved, farewell ! I could endure 
Chains no where patiently, and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 
Then what were left of roughneſs in the grain 
Of Britiſh natures, wanting its excuſe 


That it belongs to freemen, would diſguſt 


And ſhock me. I ſhould then with double pain 


Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime, 
And if I muſt bewail the bleſſing loſt 
For which our Hampdens andour Sidneys bled, 


{| I would at leaſt bewail it under ſkies 


Milder, among a people leis auſtere, 
In ſcenes which, having never known me free, 
Would not reproach me with the loſs I felt, 


— — . . — —— 


Love Flegies. 
ELlEGyY I. | 
7 Ts night, dead night; and o'er the plain 
Darkneſs extends her ebon ray, 
While wide along the gloomy ſcene 
Deep Silence holds her ſolemn ſway. 
Throughout the earth no chearful beam 
The melancholic eye ſurveys, 
Save where the worm's fantaſtic gleam 
The 'nighted traveller betrays : 


8 106. By — 


| The ſavage race (ſo Heaven decrees) 


No longer through the foreſt rove ; 
All nature refts, and not a breeze 
Diſturbs the ſtillneſs of the grove : ? 


All nature reſis; in Sleep's ſoft arms 
The village ſwain forgets his care: 

Sleep, that the ſting of Sorrow charms, 
And heals all ſadneſs but Deſpair: , 


Deſpair alone her power denies, PF 
And when the ſun withdraws his rays. 


To the wild beach diſtrafted flies, 


2 
9 


T beir proꝑreis in the road of ſcience; blinds | 


Or chearleſs throvgh the delart trays 3 * 
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Or, to the church · yard's horrors led, 
While fearful echoes burſt around, 
On ſome cold ſtone he leans his head, 
Or throws his body on the ground. 


To ſome ſuch drear and ſolemn ſcene, 
Some friendly power direct my way, 
Where pale Misfortune's haggard train, 

Sad luxury! delight to ſtray. 


Wrapp'd in the ſolitary gloom, 
Retir'd from life's fantaſtic crew, 

Refign'd, I'll wait my final doom, 
And bid the buſy world adieu. 


The world has now no joy for me, 
Nor can lite now one pleaſure boaſt, 
Since all my eyes defir'd to ſee, 
My wiſh, my hope, my all, is loſt; 
Since ſhe, ſo form'd to pleaſe and bleſs, 
So wiſe, ſo innocent, ſo fair, 
Whoſe converſe ſweet made ſorrow leſs, 
And brighten'd all the gloom of cace : 


Since ſhe is loſt— Ve powers divine, 
What have I done, or thought, or ſaid? 
O ſay, what horrid act of mine 
Has drawn this vengance on my head? 
Why ſhould Heaven favour Lycon's claim ? 
Why are my heart's beit wiſhes crolt ? 
What fairer deeds adorn his name? 
What nobler merit can he boaſt? 
What higher worth in him was found, 
My true heart's ſervice to outweigh ? 
A ſenſeleſs fop -A dull compound 
Of ſcarcely animated clay ! 


He dreſs'd, indeed, he danc'd with eaſe, 
And charm'd her by repeating o'er 


'Unmeaning raptures in her praiſe, 


That twenty fools had told before: 


But I, alas! who thought all art 

My paſlion's force would meanly prove, 
Could only boaſt an honeſt heart, 

And claim'd no merit but my love, 


Have I not ſate—ye conſcious hours 
Be witneſs—while my Stella ſung, 
From morn to eve, with all my powers 
Rapt in th' enchantment of her tongue 


Ye conſcious hours, that ſiw me ſtand 
Entranc'd in wonder and ſurpriſe, 
In filent rapture preſs her hand, 
-With paſſion burſting from my eyes, 
Have I not lov'd—O earth and heaven! 
Where now is all my youthful boaſt ? 
The dear exchange I hop'd was given; 
For lighted fame and fortune lo ! 


Where now the joys that once were mine ? 
Where all my hopes of future bliſs ? 
Muſt I thoſe joys, theſe hopes reſign ? 
Is all her friendſhip come to this ? 


Muſt then each woman faithleſs prove, 
And each fond lover be undone ? 

Are vows no more !—Almighty Love 
The ſad reſemblance let me ſhun ! 


— 


* 


— 


1 


— 


— 
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It will not be My honeſt heart 
The dear fad image till retains z 

And, ſpite of reaſon, ſpite of art, 
The dreadful memory remains. 


Ye powers divine, whoſe wond'rous {kill 
Deep in the womb of time can ſee, 

Behold I bend me to your will, | 
Nor dare arraign your high decree. : 


Let her be bleft with health, with caſe, 
With all your bounty has in ftorez 
Let Sorrow cloud my future days, 
Be Stella bleſt! I aſk no more. 


But lo! where, high in yonder Eaſt, 
The ſtar of morning mounts apace ! 
Hence! let me fly th' unwelcome gueſt, 
And bid the Muſe's labour ceaſe, 


EIZO II. 


W HEN, young, life's journey I n 
The glittering RR” ied kay no 
I ſaw along th? extended plan 
Joy after joy ſucceſſive riſe ; 
And fame her golden trumpet blew; 
And power diſplay'd her gorgeous charms z 
And Wealth engag'd my wandering view, 
And Pleaſure woo'd me to her arms: 


To each by turns my vows I paid 
As Folly led me — 9 : 
While Fancy magniked each ſhade, - 
And Hope encreas'd each fond deſire ; 
But ſoon J found 'twas all a dream; 
And learn'd the fond purſuit to ſhun, 
Where few can reach their purpos'd aim, 
And thouſands daily are undone : 


And Fame, I found, was empty air; 
And Wealth had Terror for her gueſt ; 


| And Pleaſure's path was ſtrewn with Care; 


And Power was vanity at beſt, 


Tir'd of the chace, I gave it o'er; 
And, in a far ſequeſier'd ſhade, 

To Contemplation's ſober power 
My youth's next ſervices I paid. 


There Health and Peace adorn'd the ſcenes 
And oft, indulgent to my prayer, 

With mirthful eye and frolic mien 
The Muſe would deign to viſit there, 


There would ſhe oft delighted rove 
The flower-enamel'd vale along; 
Or wander with me through the grove, 

And liiten to the woodlark's ſong. , 


Or *mid the foreſt's awful gloom, _ 
Wildt wild amazement fill'd my eyes, 
Recall paſt ages from the tomb, 
And bid ideal worlds ariſe, 


Thus in the Muſe's favour bleſt, 

One wiſh alone my ſoul could frame, 
And Heaven beſtow'd, to crown the reſt, 

A friend, and Thyrſis was his name, 
For manly conſtancy, and truth, 

And worth, unconſcious of a tain, 
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He bloom'd the flower of Britain's.youth, 
The boaſt and wonder of the plain. 


Still with our years our friendſhip grew, 
No cares did then my peace deſtroy; 

Time brought new bleſſings as he flew, 
And every hour was wing'd with joy. 


But ſoon the bliisful ſcene was loſt, 
Soon did the ſad reverſe appear. 

Love came, like an untimely troſt, 
To blaſt the promiſe of my year. 


I ſaw young Daphne's angel- form, 
(Fool that I was, I blefs'd the ſmart) 
And, while I gaz'd, nor thought of harm, 
The dear inte&ion ſeiz d my heart. | 


She was—at leaſt in Damon's eyes,— 
Made up of lovelineſs and g1ace, 
Her heart a ſtranger to diſguiie, 
Her mind as perfect as her face : 


To hear her 2 to ſee her move, 
(Unhappy I, alas! the while) 

Her voice was joy, her look was love, 
And Heaven was open d in her ſmile ! 


She heard me breathe my amorous prayers, 
She liften'd to the tender ſtrain, 

She heard my ſighs, the ſaw my tears, 
And ſcem d at length to ſhare my pain: 


She ſaid ſhe lov'd—and I, poor youth! 
(How ſoon, alas, can hope perſuade !) 

Thought all ſhe ſaid no more than truth, 
And all my love was well repaid, 


In joys, unknown to courts or kings, 
With her I fat the live-long day, 

And faid and look d ſuch tender things, 
As none beſide could look or fay ! 


How ſoon can fortune ſhift the ſcene, 
And all our earthly bliſs deftroy ! | 

Care hovers round, and Grief 's fell train 
Still treads upon the heels of Joy. 


My age's hope, my youth's beſt boaſt, 
My ſoul's chief bleſſing, and my pride, 
In one ſad moment all were loſt, 


And Daphne chang'd, and Thyrſis died. 


O! who, that heard her vows ere-while, 
Could dream theſe vows were inſincere? 

Or who could think, that ſaw her ſmile, 
That fraud could find admittance there ? 


Yet ſhe was falſe—my heart will break ! 
Her frauds, her perjuries were ſuch— 
Some other tongue than mine muſt ſpeak— 

I have not power to ſay how — 


Ye ſwains, hence warn'd, avoid the bait, 
O ſhun her paths, the traitreſs ſhun ! 

Her voice is death, her ſmile is fate. 
Who hears, or ſces ber, is undone. 


And when death's hand ſhall cloſe my eyes, 
(For foon, I know, the day will come) 
O chear my ſpirit with a ſigh, 
And grave theſe lines upon my tomb 
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THE EFPIT APH. 
CONSIGN'D to duſt, beneath this ſtone, 


In manhood's prime, is Damon laid; 


Joyleſs he liv'd, and dy'd unknown, 


In bleak misfortune's barren ſhade, 


Lov'd by the Muſe, but lov'd in vain, 
Twas beauty drew his ruin on; 

He ſaw young Daphne on the plain ; 
He lov'd, believ'd—and was undone. 


His heart then ſunk beneath the ſtorm, 
(Sad meed of unexampled truth!) 

And ſorrow, like an envious worm, 
Devour'd the bloſſom of his youth. 


Beneath this ſtone the youth is laid 
O greet his aſhes with a tear! 

May Heaven with _—_ crown his ſhade, 
And grant that peace he wanted here! 


$ 107. Few Happy Matches. WATTS, 
QAY, mighty Love, and teach my long, 
To whom thy ſweeteſt joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whoſe yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find bleſſings twiſted with their bands, 
To ſoften all their cares. 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and ſwains, 
That thoughtleſs fly into the chains, 
As cuſtom leads the way: 
If there be bliſs without deſign, 
Ivies and oaks may grow — twine 
And be as bleſs d as they. 


Not ſordid ſouls of earthy mould, 

Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
To dull embraces move: 

So two rich mountains of Peru 

May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


Not the mad tribe that hell inſpires 
With wanton flames; thoſe raging fires 
The purer bliſs deſtroy: 
On ZEtna's top let furies wed, 
And ſheets of lightning dreſs the bed 
T' improve the burning joy. 
Not the dull pairs, whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms, 
Can mingle hearts and hands : 
Logs of green wood, that quench the coals, 
Are marry'd juſt like Stoic ſouls, 
With oſiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy ſtrain, 

Still ſilent, or that {till complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs : 

As well may heav'nly concerts ſpring 

From two old lutes with ne'er a ſtring, 
Or none beſide the baſs, 


Nor can the ſoft enchantments hold 

T wo jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen 

Sampſon's young foxes might as well 


In bands of cheerful wedlock. dwell, 
With firebrands ty'd between, 


Nor 
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Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a (lavage mind, 
or love abhors the ſight : 
Looſe the fierce tiger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 
Riſe and forbid delight. 


Two kindeſt ſouls alone muſt meet; 

»Tis friendſhip makes the bondage ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves : 

Bright Venus on her rolling throne 

Is drawn by gentleſt birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 


& 108. The Indian Philoſopher. WATTS. 
WHY ſhould our joys transform to pain ? 
Why gentle Hymen's ſilken chain 
A plague of iron prove ? 
Bendiſh, 'tis ſtrange the charm, that binds 
Millions of hands, ſhould leave their minds 
At ſuch a looſe from love. 


In vain I ſought the wond'rous cauſe, 
Rang'd the wide fields of nature's laws, 
And urg'd the ſchools in vain ; 
Then, deep in thought, within my breaſt 
My ſoul retir'd, and ſlumber dreſs'd 
A bright inſtructive ſcene. 


O'er the broad lands, and croſs the tide, 
On fancy's airy horſe I ride, 
(Sweet rapture of the mind!) 
Till, on the banks of Ganges flood, 
In a tall ancient grove I ſtood, 
For ſacred uſe deſign'd. 


Hard by, a venerable prieſt, 

Ris'n with his god, the ſun, from reſt, 
Awoke his morning ſong 3 

Thrice he conjur'd the murm'ring ſtream ; 


The birth of ſouls was all his theme. 


And half divine his tongue. 


He ſang ** th'eternal rolling flame, 

6 That vital maſs, that, ſtill the ſame, 
Does all our minds compoſe : 

% But ſhap'd in twice ten thouſand frames; 

„ Thence diff ring ſouls, of diff ring names, 

' & And jarring tempeſts roſe. 


& The mighty Power, that form'd the mind, 
6 One mould for every two deſign'd, 
& And bleſs'd the new-born pair: 
&© This be a match for this: (he faid:) 
«© Then down he ſent the ſouls he made, 
«© To ſeek them bodies here: 


« But, parting from their warm abode, 

& They loſt their fellows on the road, 
% And never join'd their hands: 

& Ah! eruel chance and croſſing fates ! 

& Our eaſtern ſouls have dropp'd their mates 
« On Europe's barbarous lands. 


“ Happy the youth that finds the bride 
« Whoſe birth is to his own ally'd, 

© The ſweeteſt joy of life: 
& But, oh ! the crowds of wretched ſouls 
% Fetter'd to minds of different moulds, 


« And chain'd t'eternal ſtrife l“. 
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Thus ſang the wond'rous Indian bard z 

My ſoul with vaſt attention heard, | 
While Ganges ceas'd to flow: | 

Sure, then, (I cry'd,) might I but fee 

„That gentle nymyh that twinn'd with me, 
«« I may be happy too. 


© Some courteous angel tell me where, 

«© What diſtant lands this unknown fair, 
« Or diſtant ſeas detain ? 

46 Swift as the wheel of nature rolls 


„I'd fly, to meet, and mingle ſouls, 


% And wear the joyful chain.” 
— ́‚ũͤ—ÿ—ůäe ͤ «“ ü 
F 109g. Epitaph on Miſs Stanley. THOMSON. 


— | reſt, eſcap'd this mortal 
rife, 

Above the joys, beyond the woes of life, 
Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauty ſtain, 
And ſternly try thee with a year of pain: 

No more ſweet patience, feiging oft' relief, 
Lights thy ſick eye, to cheat a parent's grief: 
With tender art to fave her anxious groan, 
No more thy boſom preſſes down its own ; 
Now well-earn'd peace is thine, and bliſs ſincere: 
Ours be the lenient, not unpleafing tear ! 

O! born to bloom, then fink beneath the 
To ſhew us Virtue in her faireſt form; [orm, 
To ſhew us artleſs Reaſon's moral reign ; 
What boaſtful Science arrogates in vain 
Th' obedient paſſions, knowing each their part, 
Calm light the head, and Harmony the heart ! 

Yes, we muſt follow ſoon, will glad obey, 
When a few ſuns have roll'd their cares awayz 
Tir'd with vain life, will eloſe the willing eye; 
"Tis the great birthright of mankind to die. 
Bleſt be the bark that wafts us to the ſhore 
Where death - divided friends ſhall part no more! 
To join there there, here with thy duſt repoſe, 
Is all the hope thy hapleſs mother knows. 


= — . ——— 


F 110. Song. THOMSON, 

FOR ever, Fortune! wilt thou prove 

An unrelenting foe to love, 
And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between, and bid us part? 
Bid us ſigh on from day to day, 
And wiſh, and wiſh the ſoul away, 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of love is gone? 
But buly, buſy ſtill art thou, 
To bind the loveleſs joyleis vow, 
The heart from pleaſure to delude, 
To join the gentle to the rude, 
For once, O Fortune | hear my prayer, 
And I abſolve thy future care; 
All other bleſſings I refign, 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


—— — 
§ 111. Ode. THOMSON. 


NIGHTINGALE ! beſt poet of the grove 
O That plaintive train can ne er belong to 


thee, 
Bleſt 
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Bleſt in the full poſſeſſion of thy love : | 
O lend that ſtrain, ſweet Nightingale! to me. 
*Tis mine, alas! to mourn my wretched fate: 
J love a maid who all my boſom charms, 
Yet loſe my days without this lovely mate 
Inhuman Fortune keeps her from my arms. 
You, happy birds ! by Nature's ſimple laws 
Lead your ſoft lives, ſuſtainꝰd by Nature's fare; 
You dwell wherever roving Fancy draws, 
And love and ſong is all your pleaſing care: 
But we, vain ſlaves of intereſt and of pride, 
Dare not be bleſt, left envious tongues ſhould 
blame; 
And kence, in vain, I languiſh for my bride : 


O mourn with me, ſweet bird | my hapleſs flame. | 


—ͤ — . — — 
§ 112. Ode. On olus s Harp“. THOMSON. 


Þ THEREAL Race, inhabitants of Air, 
Who hymn your God amid the ſecret grove, 
Ye unſeen beings! to my harp repair, 
And raiſe majeſtic ſtrains, or melt in love. 
Thoſe tender notes, how kindly they upbraid! 
With what ſoft woe they thrill the Jover's heart! 
Sure from the hand of ſome unhappy maid, 
Whody'd of love, theſe ſweet complainings part. 
But hark ! that ſtrain was of a graver tone, 
On the deep ſtrings his hand ſome hermit throws; 
Or he the ſacred Bard 4, who ſat alone 
In the drear waſte, and wept his people's woes. 


Such was the ſong which Zion's children ſung, 
When by Euphrates“ ſtream they made their 
laint ; 

And'to ſuch ſadly ſolemn notes are ſtrung 
Angelic harps, to ſooth a dying faint. 
Methinks I hear the full celeſtial choir 

Throꝰ heaven's high dome their awful anthem 

raiſe; 

Now chaunting clear, and now they all conſpire 
To ſwell the lofty hymn from praiſe to praiſe. 


Let me, ye wandering Spirits of the wind ! 

Who, as wild Fancy prompts you, touch the 
ſtrin | 

Smit — theme, be in your chorus join'd, 

For till you ceaſe my Muſe forgets to ſing. 


— — —  — 
5 213. Epilogue to Agamemnon, THOMSON. 


ON Bard, to modern epilogue a foe, 
—Thinks ſuch mean mirth but deadens ge- 
Diſpels in idle air the moral ſigh, [nerous woe; 
And weeps the tender tear from 25 eye: 
No more with ſocial warmth the boſom burns; 
But all th' unfeeling, ſelſſn man returns. 
Thus he began :—And you approv'd the 
ſtrain ; 


Till the next couplet ſunk to light and vain, 
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| You check d him there. To you, toreaſon juſt, 

He owns he triumph'd in your kind diſguſt, 

Charm'd by your frown, by your diſpleaſure 

He hails the riſing virtue of your taſte. ſgrac'd, 

Wide will its influence fpread, as ſoon as 
known : 

Truth, to be lov'd, need only to be ſhown, 

Confirm it, once, the faſhion to be good: 

(Since faſhion leads the fool, and awes the 
rude) 

No petulance ſhall wound the public ear 

No hand applaud what honour ſhuns to hear : 

No painful bluſh the modeſt cheek ſhall Rain ; 

The worthy breaſt ſhall heave with no diſdain, 

Chaſtis'd to decency, the Britiſh ſtage 

Shall oft invite the fair, invite the ſage 

Both ſhall attend well-pleas'd, 1 
depart; 

Or if they doom the verſe, abſolve the heart. 

————̃ ——— — 


§ 114. Ad Amicos f. WEsT. 


VES, happy youths, on Camus' ſedgy ſide, 
You feel each joy that friendſhip can 
Each realm of icience and of art explore, [divide; 
And with the ancient blend the modern lore. 
Studious alone to learn whate'er may tend 
To raiſe the genius or the heart to mend; 
Now pleas'd along thecloiſter'd walk you rove, 
And trace the verdant mazes of the grove, 
Where ſocial oft, and oft alone, ye chuſe 
To catch the zephyr, and to court the Muſe, 
Meantime at me (while all devoid of art 
Theſe lines give back the image of my heart) 
At me the pow'r that comes or ſoon or late, 
Or aims, or ſeems to aim, the dart of fate; 
From you remote, methinks, alone I ſtand, 
Like {ome ſad exile in a ceſert land; 
Around no friends their lenient care to join, 
In mutual warmth, and mix their heart with 
mine. 
Or real pains; or thoſe which fancy raiſe, 
For ever blat the ſunſhine of my days ; 
To ſickneſs ſtill, and ſtill to grief a prey, 
Wealth turns from me her roly face away. 
Juſt Heav'n! what fin, ere life begins to 
bloom, 
Devotes my head untimely to the tomb; 
Did e'er this hand againſt a brother's life 
Drug the dire bowl, or point the murd'rous 
knife ? [claim, 


leas'd 


Did &er this tongue the ſlanderer's tale pro- 


Or mad]y violate my Maker's name? 

Did e'er this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might 

As yet jult ſtarted from the liſts of time, [Kknow? 

My growing years have ſcarcely told their 
prime; 

Uieleſs, as yet, through life I've idly run, 

No pleaſures taſted, and few duties done. 


* Zolus's Harp is a muſical inſtrument which plays with the wind, invented by Mr, Oſwald; its pro- 


perties ar- fully deſcribed in the Caſle of Indolence. 


Jeremiah. 


t Almoſt all Tibujlus's Elegy is imitated in this little piece, from whence his tranſition to Mr. 
Pope's letter is very artfully contrived, and beſpeaks a degree of judgment much beyond Mr. Weſt's years. 


Ah, 


to 
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Ah, who, ere autumn's mellowing ſuns appear, 
Would pluck the promiſe of the vernal year; 
Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, 
Tear the crude cluſter from the mourning ſpray, 
Stern power of Fate, whoſeebon ſceptre rules 
The Stygian deſerts and Cimmerian pools, 
For bear, nor raſhly ſmite my — hover, 
A. victim yet unworthy of thy dart; 
Ah, ſtay till age ſhall blaſt my withering face, 
Shake in my head, and falter in my pace ; 
Then aim the ſhaft, then meditate the blow, 
And to the dead my wiliing ſhade ſhall go. 
How weak is Man to Reaſon's judging eye! 
Born in this moment, in the next we die; 
Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire, 
Too proud to creep, too humble to aſpire. 
In vain our plans of happineſs we raiſe, 
Pain is our lot, and patience is our praiſe; 
Wealth, lineage, honours, conquelt,or a throne, 
Are what the wiſe would fearto call their own. 
Health is at beſt a vain precarions thing, 
And fair-fac'd youth is ever on the wing; 
Tis like the ſtream, beſide whoſe watry bed 
Some blooming plant exalts his flow'ry head; 
Nurs'd by the wave the ſpreading branches riſe, 
Shade all the ground, and flouriſh to the ſkies; 
The waves the while beneath in ſecret flow, 
And undermine the hollow bank below ; 
Wide and more wide the waters urge their way, 
Bare all the roots, and on their fibres prey. 
Too late the plant bewails his fooliſh pride, 
And finks, untimely, in the whelming tide, 
But why repine, does life deſerve my ſigh ? 
Few will lament my loſs whene'er I die. 
For thoſe, the wretches I deſpiſe or hate, 
I neither envy nor regard their fate, {ſpread 
For me, whene'er all-conquering Death ſhall 
His wings around my unrepining head 
I care not, tho' this face be ſeen no more, 
The world will paſs as chearful as before; 
Bright as before the day-itar will appear, 
The fields as verdant, and the ſkies as clear ; 
Nor ſtorms nor comets will my doom declare, 
Nor ſigns on earth, nor portents in the air; 
Unknown and filent will depart my breath, 
Nor nature e' er take notice of my death. 
Vet ſome there are (ere ſpent my vital days) 
Within whoſe breaſts my tomb I wiſh to raiſe. 
Lov'd in my life, lamented in my end, (mend: 
Their praiſe would crown me, as their precepts 
To them may theſe fond lines my name endear, 
Not from the Poet, but the Friend fincere. 
Chrift-Church, July 9, 1737. 


& 115. Verſes on the Death of Queen Caroline. 
SHIPLEY, 


QBLIVION wraps not in her filent ſhade 
All human labours. Virtue blooms a 
flower, 
That time's rough hand ſhall never violate, 
Still Caroline ſhall live in faithful verſe, 


| Sweet nurſe of Memory, and in the voice 


Of grateful Britain, Theſe ſhall teſtify 
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How well her calm impartial rule ſupplied 
A monarch's abſence; theſe commemorate 
Her foul contemplative of peaceful truth 
And nature; mindful midſt the pomp of courts 
Of wiſe retirement, and the ſilent grove. 

She ſtretch'd thro' length'ning ſhades thy 
ſpacious walks, 
Delightful Richmond, and the terras rais'd 
Of regal grandeur, whence the eye diſcerns 
Fair Thames with copious waters winding flow 
Midſt paſtures, ſpreading herds, and villages 
Of aſpect neat, and villas wrapt in ſhades ; 
Fair ſcene of chearful peace! the lovely fight 
Frequent ſhe view'd, and bleſs'd the honour'd 

reign 
Of her — Conſort, provident and mild. 
n muſing thro' the darkening 
ept 

Of thickeſt woods, friendly to ſolemn thought: 
Now o'er broad lawns fair op'ning to the ſun. 
Nor mid her rural plans diſdain'd to mix 
The uſeful arable, and waving corn N 
With ſoft turf border'd, and the lowly cot, 
That half appears, in branching elms obſcur'd. 
Here beauty dwells, aſſembled from the ſcenes 
Of various nature; ſuch as oft inflam'd 
With rapture Grecian bards, in that fair vale, 
Theſſalian Tempe, or thy favourite ſoil, 
Arcadia, erſt by awe ſtruck fancy fill'd 
With wand'ring forms, the woodland Deities, 
Light Nymphs and wanton Satyrs, faintly ſeen 
Quick glancing thro? the ſhade at cloſe of eve, 
Great Pan, and old Silenus. Hither led 
By ſolitary grief ſhall George recall {flow'd 
Th' endearing manners, the ſoft ſpeech, that 
From his lov'd Conſort, virtue mix'd with love, 
Prudence, and mild infinuating ſenſe x 
But chief her thoughtful breaſt of counſels deep, 
Capacious, nor unequal to the weight 
Of government. Such was the royal mind 
Of wiſe Eliza, name of lovelieſt ſound 
To Britiſh ears, and pattern fair to Kings: 
Or ſhe who rules the ſceptre of the North 
Illuſtrious, ſpreading o'er a barbarous world 
The light of arts and manners, and with arms 
Infeſts th' aſtoniſh'd Sultan, hardly now 
With ſcatter'd troops reſiſting; ſhe drives on 
The heavy war, and ſhakes th' Imperial Throne 
Of old Byzantium. Lateſt time ſhall ſound 
The praiſe of female genius. Oft ſhall Ge 
Pay the kind tear, and grief of tender words 
To Caroline, thus oft lamenting fad :— 

% Hail, ſacred ſhade! by me withendleſs woe 
4 Still honour'd! ever in my breaſt ſhall dwell 
«© Thy image, ever preſent to my ſoul 


© Thy faithtul love, in lengthof years mature: 


& O (kil'd t'enliven time, to ſoften care 


© With looks and ſmiles, and friendſhip's | 


„ chearful voice! 
& Anxious, of Thee bereft, a ſolitude 
I feel, that not the fond condoling cares 
« Of our ſad offspring can remove. Ev'n now 


« With lonely ſteps I trace the gloomy groves, 


«© Thy lov'd receſſes, ſtudicus to recall 


— 


« The 
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6 The vaniſh'd bliſs, and cheat my wand'ring 
thoughts 

4 With ſweet illuſion. Yet I not accuſe 

& Heaven's diſpenſation. Proſperous and long 

&© Have been my days, and not unknown to 
« fame, [part 

te That dwells with virtue. But 'tis hard to 

« The league of ancient friendſhip, to reſign 

« The home-felt fondneſs, the ſecure delight, 

6 That Reaſon nouriſh'd, and fair Fame ap- 
66 prov' d. - 


& 116, The Genealogy of Chrift, as it is repre- 
ſented on the Eaft Window of Winchefter 

College Chapel. Written at Winton School, 
by Dr. LowTH. 


AT once to raiſe our rev*rence and delight, 
To elevate the mind, and pleaſe the fight, 
To pour in virtue at th' attentive eye, 

And waft the ſoul on wings of extacy ; 

For this the painter's art with nature vies, 
And bids the viſionary faint ariſe : | 
Who views the ſacred forms in thought aſpires, 
Catches pure zeal, and as he gazes, fires; 
Feels the ſame ardour to his breaſt convey'd, 
Is what he fees, and emulates the ſhade. 

Thy ſtrokes, great Artiſt, ſo ſublime appear, 
They check our pleaſure with an awful fear ; 
While, thro' the mortal line, the God you trace, 
Author himſelf, and Heir of Jeſſe's race; 

In raptures we admire thy bold deſign, 
And, as the ſubje&, own the hand divine. 
Whilethro' thy work the riſing day ſhall ſtream, 
So long ſhall laſt thine honour, praiſe and name. 
And may thy labours to the Muſe impart 
Some emanation from her ſiſter art, 

To animate the verſe, and hid it ſhine 

In colours eaſy, bright, and ſtrong, as Thine. 

Supine on earth an awful figure lies, 
While ſofteſt ſlumbers ſeem to ſeal his eyes; 
The hoary fireHeav'n's guardian care demands, 
And at his feet the watchful angel ſtands. 
The form auguſt and large, the mein divine 
Betray the * founder of Meſſiah's line. 

Lo! from his loins the promis d ftem aſcends, 

And high to Heaven its ſacred Boughs extends: 

Each limb productive of ſome hero ſprings, 

And blooms luxuriant with a race of kings. 

Th eternal plant wide ſpreads its arms around, 

And with the mighty branch the myſtic top is 
crown d. 

And lo! the glories of th' illuſtrious line 
At their firſt dawn with ripen'd ſplendors ſhine, 
In David all expreſs'd ; the good, the great, 
The king, the hero, and the man compleat. 
Serene he ſits, and ſweeps the golden lyre, 
And blends the prophet's with the poet's fire. 
See! with what art he ſtrikes the vocal ftrings, 
The God, his theme, inſpiring what he ſings ! 
Hark,—or our cars delude us—from his tongue 
Sweet flows, or ſeems to flow, ſome heav'nly 


ſong. 


® Jeſſe, 
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Oh! could thine art arreſt the fleeting ſound, 
And paint the voice in magic numbers bound; 
Could the warm ſun, as erſt when Memnon 
play d, 
Wake with his riſing beam the vocal ſnade: 
Then might he draw th' attentive angels down, 
Bending to hear the lay, ſo ſweet, ſo like their own, 
On either ſide the monarch's offspring ſhine, 
And ſome adorn, and ſome diſgrace their line. 
Here Ammon glories; proud, inceſtuous lord! 
This hand ſuſtains the rohe, and that the ſword. 
Frowning and fierce, with haughty ſtrides he 
And on his horrid brow defiance low'rs.{tow'rs, 
There Abſalom the raviſh'd ſceptre ſways, 
And his ſtol'n honour all his ſhame diſplays: 
The baſe uſurper Youth! who joins in one 
The rebel ſubject, and th* ungrateful ſon, 
Amid the royal race, ſee Nathan ftand ; 
Fervent he ſeems to ſpeak, and lift his hand 
His looks th* emotion of his ſoul diſcloſe, 
And eloquence from every geſture flows. 
Such, and ſo ſtern he came, ordain'd to bring 
Th' ungrateful mandate to the guilty King: 
When, at his dreadful voice, a ſudden ſmart 
Shot thro” the trembling monarch's conſcious 
heart; 
From his own lips condemn'd ; ſevere decree! 
Had his God prov'd ſo ſtern a Judge as He. 
But man with frailty is ally'd by birth; 
Conſummate purity ne'er dwelt on earth : 
Thro' all the ſoul tho' virtue holds the rein, 
Beats at the heart, and ſprings in ev'ry vein z 
Yet ever from the cleareſt ſource have ran 
Some groſs alloy, ſome tincture of the man. 
But who is he—deep muſing—in his mind, 
He ſeems to weigh, in reaſon's Ga mankind 
Fix'd contemplation hold his ſteady eyes— 
I know the ſage ; the wiſeſt of the wiſe. 
Bleſt with all man could wiſh, or prince obtain, 
Yet his great heart pronounc'd thoſe bleſſings 
vain. 
And lo! bright glitt'ring in his ſacred hands, 
In miniature the glorious temple ſtands. 
Effulgent frame! ſtupendous to behold ! 
Gold the ſtrong valves, the roof of burniſh'd 
gold. [ſhrin'd, 
The wand'ring ark, in that bright dome en- 
Spreads the ſtrong light, eternal, unconfin'd ! 
Above th' unutterable glory plays f 
Preſence divine! and the full-ſtreaming rays 
Pour thro' reluctant crouds intolerable blaze. 
But ſtern oppreſſion rends Reboam's reign ; 
See the gay prince, injurious, proud and yain ! 
Th' imperial ſceptre totters in his hand, 
And proud rebellion triumphs in the land. 
Curs'd with corruption's ever-fruitful ſpring, 
A beardleſs Senate, and a haughty King. 
There Aſa, good and great, the iceptre bears, 
Juſticeattends his peace, ſueceſs his wars: [ ſhield. 
While virtue was his ſword, and Heaven his 
Without controul the warrior (wept the field; 
Loaded with ſpoils, triumphant he return'd, 


And half her ſwarthySons ſad Echiopia mourn'd. 


+ Solomon. 
But 
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But ſince thy flagging piety decay'd, 
And barter*d God's defence for human aid; 
See their fair laurels wither on thy brow, 
Nor herbs, nor healthful arts avail thee now, 
Nor is Heav'n chang'd, apoſtate prince, but 
Thou. 
No mean atonement does this lapſe require; 
But ſee the Son, you mult forgive the Site: 
He, the juſt prince—withev'ry virtue bleſs'd, 
He reign'd, and goodneſs all the man poſleſs'd; 
Around his throne, fair happineſs and peace 
Smooth'd ev'ry brow, and ſmil'd in ev'ry face. 
As when along the burning waſte he ſtray'd, 
Where no pure ſtreams in bubbling mazes 
play'd, round, 
Where drought incumbent on the thir ſty 
Long ſince had breath'd her ſcorching blaſts a- 
round ; 
The 8 prophet calls, th' obedient floods repair 
To the parch'd fields, for Joſaphat was there. 
The new-ſprung waves, in many a gurgling 
vein, 
Trickle luxurious through the ſucking plain; 
Freſh honours the reviving fields adorn, 
And o'er the deſert plenty pours her horn. 
So, from the throne his influence he ſheds, 
And bids the virtues raiſe their languid heads: 
Where'er he goes, attending Truth prevails, 
Oppreſſion flies, and Juſtice lifts her ſcales, 
See, on his arm the royal eagle ſtand, 
Great type of conqueſt and ſupreme command ; 
Th exulting bird diſtinguiſh'd me brings, 
And greets the Monarch with expanded wings. 
Fierce Moab's ſons prevent th* impending blow, 
Ruſh on themſelves, and fall without the foe, 
The pious hero vanquiſh'd Heav'n by pray'r; 
His faith an army, and his vows a war. 
Thee too, Ozias, fates indulgent bleſt, 
And thy days ſhone, in faireſt actions dreft ; 
Till thatraſh hand, by ſome blind frenzy ſway d, 
Unclean, the ſacred office durſt invade. 
Quick o'er thy limbs the ſcurfy venom ran, 
And hoary filth beſprink led all the man. 
Tranſmiſſive worth adorns the pious 1 Son, 
The father's virtues with the father's throne. 
Lo! there he ſtands: he who the rage ſubdu'd 
Of Ammon's ſons, and drench'd his ſword in 
blood, 
And doit thou, Ahaz, Judah's ſcourge, diſgrace, 
With thy baſe front, the glories of thy race ? 
See the vile King his iron ſceptre bear— — 
His only praiſe attends the pious I Heir; 
He, in whoſe ſoul the virtues all conſpire, 
The beſt good ſon, from the worſt wicked fre. 
And lo! in Hezekiah's golden reign, 
Long-exil'd piety returns again; 
Again in genuine purity ſhe ſhines, [ſhrines. 
And with her preſence gilds the long - neglected 
III-ſtarr'd does proud Aſſyria's impious || Lord 
Bid Heav'n to arms, and vaunt his dreadful 
ſword; , [throw, 
His own vain threats th* inſulting King o'er- 
But breathe new courage on the gen'rous foe, 


* Joſaphat, & Eliſha, + Jotham. 1 Hesckiah || Sennacherib. © *. 
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Th' avenging Angel, by divine command, 
The fiery (word full-blazing in his hand, 
Leant down from Heay'n: amid the ſtorm 
he rode, 
March'd Peſtilence before him; as he trod, 
Pale Deſolation bath'd his ſteps in blood. 
Thick vi apt in night, throꝰ the proud hoſt he patt, 
Diſpenſing death, and drovr the furious blaſt; 
Nor bade deſtruction give her revels o'er, 
Till the gorg'd ſword was drunk with human 
ore, 
But what avails thee, pious Prince, in vain 
Thy ſceptre reſcu'd, and th* Aſſyrian flain ? 
Ev'n now the ſoul maintains her lateſt ſtrife, 
And _ chill graſp congeals the fount of 
life. | 
Yet ſee, kind Heav'n renews thy brittle thread, 
And rolls full fifiezn fummers o'er thy head; 
Lo! the receding ſun repeats his way, 
And, like thy life, prolongs the falling day. 
Tho” nature her inverted courſe forego, 
The day forget to reſt, the time to flow, 
Yet ſhall Jehovah's ſervants ſtand ſecure, 
His mercy fix'd, eternal ſhall endure ; 
On them her ever-healing rays ſhall ſhine; 
More mi:d and bright, and ſure, O ſun! than 
thine. | 
At length, the long- expected Prince behold, 
The laſt good King; in ancient days foretold, 
When Bethel's altar ſpoke his future fame, 
Rent to its baſe, at good Joſiah's name. 
Bleſt, happy prince! o'er whoſe lamented urn, 
In plaintive ſong, all Judah's daughters mourn; 
For whom ſad Sion's ſofteſt ſorrow flows, 
And Jeremiah pours his ſweet m-lodious woes. 
But now fall'n Sion, once the fair and great, 
Sits deep in duſt, abandon'd, deſolate; 
Bleeds her fad heart, and ever ſtream her eyes, 
And anguiſh tears her with convulſive ſighs, 
The mournful captive ſpreads her hands in vain, 
Her hands, that rankle with the fervile chain 
Till he, ¶ Great Chief! in Heaven's appointed 
time, 
Leads back her children.to their native elime. 
Fair liberty revives with all her joys, 
And bids her envy'd walls ſecurely rife. 
And thou, great hallow'd dome, in tuin {; 
Again ſhall liſt ſublime thy ſacred head. 
But ah! with weeping eyes, the ancients view 
A faint reſemblance of the old in you. 
No more th” effulgent glory of thy God 
Speaks awful anſwers — the myſtic cloud: 
No more thine altars blaze with fire divine, 
And Heav'n has left thy ſolitary ſhrine. © | 
Yet, in thy courts, hereafter ſhall thou ſee 
Preſence immediate of the Deity, 
The light himſelf reveal'd, the God conſeſs d 
in Thee. . 
And now at length the fated term of years 
The world's defire have brought, and lo! the 
God appears. | 
The Heav'nly Babe the Virgin Mother hears, 
And her fond looks confeſs the parent's cares, 
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The pleaſing burden on her breaſts ſhe Jays, 
Hangs o'er his charms, and with a ſmile ſurveys. 
The Iutant imiles, to her fond boſom preſt, 
And wantons, ſportive, on the mother's breaſt, 
A radiant glory ipeaks him all Divine, 
And in the Child the beams of Godhead ſhine. 
But now, alas! far other views diſcloſe 
The blackeſt comprehenſive ſcene of woes. 
See where man's voluntary ſacrifice 
Bows his meek head, and God eternal dies! 
Fixt to the Croſs, his healing arms are bound, 
While copious Mercy ſtreams from every wound. 
Mai k the blood - drops that life exhauſting roll, 
And the ſtrong pang that rends the ſtubborn 
As all death's tortures, with ſevere delay, [foul ! 
Exult and riot in the nobleſt prey: 
And can'ſt thou, ſtupid man, thoſe ſorrows ſee, 
+ Nor ſhare the anguiſh which He bears for Thee? 
Thy tn, for which his ſacred Fleſh is torn, 
Points ev'ry nail, and ſharpens ev'ry thorn ; 
Canſt thou ?—while nature ſmarts in ev'ry 
wound, 
Andeachpang cleaves the ſympathetic ground! 
Lo! the black ſun, his chariot backward driv'n, 
Blots out the day, and periſhes from Heav'n: 
Earth, trembling from herentrails, bears a part, 
And the rent rock upbraids man's ſtubborn 
heart. 
The yawning grave reveals his gloomy reign, 
Andthecoldclay-clad dead ſtart into life again. 
And thou, O tomb, once more ſhalt wide diſ- 
Thy ſatiate jaws, and give upall thy prey. [play 
2 groaning earth, ſhalt heave, abſorpt in 
ame, 
As the laſt pangs convulſe thy lab'ring frame; 
When the ſame God unſhrouded thou ſhalt ſee, 
Wrapt in full blaze of pow'r and Majeſty, 
Ride on the clouds; whilſt, as his chariot flies, 
The biight effuſion ſtreams through all the ſkies. 
Then ſhall the proud diſſolving mountains glow, 
And yielding rocks in fiery rivers flow: 
The molten deluge round the globe ſhall roar, 
And all man's arts and labour be no more. 
Then ſhall the ſplendors of th' enliven'd glaſs 
Sink undiſtinguiſh'd in the burning maſs. 
And O] till earth, and ſeas, and heav'n decay, 
Ne'er may that fair creation fade away; I ſpare, 
May winds and ſtorms thoſe beauteous colours 
Still way they bloom, as permanent as fair, 
Ali the vain rage of waſting time repel], 
And his Tribunal ſee, whoſe Croſs they paint 
ſa, well! 
— . — — 

5117. A Fragment. MALLET. 
F4 IR morn aſcends : freſh zephyrs breath 
Blows liberal o'er yon bloomy heath ; 

Where, ſown profuſely, herb and flower, 

Of balmy ſinell, of healing power, 
Their ſouls in fragrant dews exhale, 
And breathe freſh life in ev'ry gale. 
Here, ſpreads a green expanſe of plains, 
Where, ſweetly-penſive, Silence reigns ; 
And there, at utmoſt ſtretch of eye, 

A mountain fades into the (ky ; 


- 
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They form'd the nations, or refin'd, 
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| While winding round, diffus'd and deep, 


A river rolls with ſounding ſweep. 
Of human art no traces near, 
I ſeem alone with nature here! 

Here are thy walks, O ſacred Health! 
The Monarch's bliſs, the Beggar's wealth; 
The ſeaſoning of all good below. 

The ſovereign friend in joy or woe. 

O Thou, moſt courted, moſt deſpis'd ; 
And but in abſence duly priz'd ! 

Power cf the ſoft and roſy face! 

The vivid pulſe, the vermil grace, 

The ſpirits when they gayeſt ſhine, 
Youth, beauty, pleaſure, all are thine! 

O tun of life! whoſe heavenly ray 

Lights up, and chears our various day, 
The turbulence of hopes and tears, ; 
The ſtorm of fate, the cloud of years, 
Till nature, with thy parting light, 
Repotes late in Death's calm night: 

Fled from the trophy'd roofs of ſtate, 
Abodes of ſplendid pain and hate ; 

Fled from > couch, where, in ſweet ſleep, 
Hor Riot would his anguiſh ſteep, 

But toſſes through the midnight ſhade, 

Of death, of life, alike afraid ; 

For ever fled to ſhady cell, 

Where Temperance, where the Muſes dwell ; 
Thou oft art ſeen, at early dawn, 
Slow-pacing o'er the breezy lawn : 

Or on the brow of mountain high, 

In filence feaſting ear and eye, 

With ſong and proſpect which abound 
From birds, and woods, and waters round. 

But when the ſun, with noon-tide ray, 
Flames forth intolerable day ; 

While Heat ſits fervent on the plain, 
With - Thirſt and Languor in his train 
(All nature ſickening in the blaze) 
Thou, in the wild and woody maze 

That clouds the vale with umbrage deep, 
Impendent from the neighbouring fteep, 
Wilt find betimes a calm retreat, 

Where breathing Coolneſs has her ſeat. 

There plung'd amid the ſhadows browp, 
Imagination lays him down ; 

Attentive, in his airy mood, 

To every murmur of the wood : 

The bee in yonder flow'ry nook 

The chidings of the beadlong brook ; 
The green leaf quivering in the gale z 
The warbling hill, the lowing vale; 
The diſtant woodman's echoing ſtroke z 
The thunder of the falling oak. 

From thought to.thought in viſion led, 
He holds high converſe with the Dead; 
Sages or Poets. See, they riſe ! 

And ſhadowy ſkim before his eyes. 
Hark ! Orpheus ſtrikes the lyre again, 
That ſoftened ſavages to men : 

Lo! Socrates, the Sent of Heaven, 
To whom its moral will was given. 
Fathers and Friends of human kind ! 


With 
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With all that mends the head and heart, 
Enlightening truth, adorning art. 

Thus muſing in the ſolemn ſhade; 
At once the ſounding breeze was laid: 
And Nature, by the unknown law, 
Shook deep with reverential awe ; 
Dumb ſilence grew upon the hour; 

A browner night involv'd the bower: 
When iſſuing from the inmoit wood, 
Appear'd fair Freedom's Genius good. 
O Freedom! ſov'reign boon of Heav'n; 
Great Charter, with our being given; 
For which the patriot, and the ſage, 
Have plann'd, have bled thro' ev'ry age! 
High privilege of human race, 

Beyond a mortal monarch's grace : 
Who could not give, who cannot claim, 


What but from God immediate came ! 
„ = * * * = = 


—— ——— 
$ 118. Ode to Evening. 
By Mr. JostPH WARTON- 
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H AIL, meek-ey d Maiden, clad in ſober grey, 


Whoſe ſoft approach the wea: y wood- man 
loves; 

As homeward bent to kiſs his prattling babes, 
Jocund he whiſtles through the twilight groves. 
When Phoebus ſinks behind the gilded hills, 
You lightly o'er the milty meadows walk ; 
The drooping daiſies bathe in dultet dews, 
And nurſe the nodding violet's tender ſtalk, 


The panting Dryads, that in day's fierce heat 
To inmoſt bow'rs, and cooling caverns ran; 
Return to trip in wanton ev'ning dance, 
Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 
To the deep wood the clamorous rooks repair, 
Light ſkims the ſwallow o'er the wat'ry ſcene; 
And from the ſheep-cote, and freſn- furrow d 
field, 
Stout plowmen meet to wreſtle on the green. 
The ſwain, that artleſs ſings on yonder rock, 
His ſupping ſneep, and length ning ſhadow ſpies; 
Pleas'd with the cool the calm refreſhing hour, 
And with hoarſe humming of unnumber'd flies. 
Now ev'ry Paſſion fleeps: deſponding Love, 
And pining Envy, ever- reſtleſs Pride; 
And holy Calm creeps o'er my peaceful ſoul, 
Anger and mad Ambition's ſtorms ſubſide. 
O modeſt Evening! oft let me appear 
A. wandering votary in thy penſive train; 
Liſt'ning to every wildly-warbling note, ſplain. 
That fills with farewell ſweet thy darkening 


——— . — — 
5119. 1fs. An Elegy. 
By Mr. Mas0N, of Cambridge. 
F AR from her hallow'd grot, where mildly 
bright, 
The pointed cryſtals ſhot their trembling light, 
From dripping moſs where ſparkling 8 
fell, [ſhell, 
Where coral glow'd, where twin'd the wreathed 
Pale Iſis lay; a willow's lowly ſhade 


Spread its thin foliage o er the fleeping maid z, 


| 
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Clos'd was her eye, and from her heaving hreaſt 
In careleſs folds looſe flow'd her zonelets veſt; 
While down her neck her vagrant treſſes flow, 
In all the awful negligence of woe; 

Her urn luſtain'd her arm, that ſculptur'd vaſe 


Where Vulcan's art had laviſh'd all its grace; 


Here, full with life, was heav'n-taught Science 
ſeen, 

Known by the laurel wreath, and muſing mein: 

There clond-crown'd Fame, here Peace ſedate 
and bland, [wand z 

Swell'd the loud trump, and wav'd the olive 


| While ſolemn domes, arch'd ſhades, and viſtas 


reen, 
At well mark'd diſtance cloſe the ſacred ſcene, 
On this the goddeis caſt an anxious look, 


Then dropt a tender tear, and thus ſhe ſpoke z 


Yes, I could once with pleas'd attention trace 
The mimic charms of this prophetic ve; 
Then lift my head, and with enrap:ur'd eyes 
View on yon plain the real glories rile. 

Yes, Iſis ! oft haſt thou rejoic'd to lead 

Thy liquid treaſures o'er yon fav'rite mead 
Oft haſt thou ſtopt thy pearly car to gaze, 
While ev'ry Science nurs'd it's growing bays 3 


| While ev'ry Youth, with fame's ſtrong impulſe 


Preſt to the goal, and at the goal untir'd, [ fir'd, 
Snatch'd each celeſtial! wreath, to bind his brow, 
The Mules, Graces, Virtues could beſtow. 
E'en now fond Fancy leads th' ideal train, 
And ranks her troops on Mem'ry's ample plain; 
See! the firm leaders of my patriot line, 
See! Sidney, Raleigh, Hampden, Somers ſhine. 
See Hough, ſuperior to a tyrant's doom, 
Smile at the menace of the ſlave of Rome: 
Each ſoul whom truth could fre, or virtue move, 
Each breaſt, ſtrong panting with it's country's 
All that to Albion gave the heart or head, [love, 
That wilely counſel'd, or that bravely bled, 
All, all appear; on me they grateful ſmile, 
The well-earn'd prize of every virtuous toil 
To me with filial reverence they bring, {ſpring. 
And hang freſh trophies o'er my honour'd 
Ah! I remember well yon beechen ſpray, - 
There Addiſon firſt tun'd his poliſh'd lay; 
Twas there great Cato's form firſt met his eye, 
In all the pomp of free - born majeſty; {awe, 
My fon,” he cry d, © obſerve this mein with 


* In ſolemn lines the _ reſemblance draw; - 


The piercing notes ſhall ſtrikeeachBritiſhearz 
«© Each Britiſheye ſhall drop the patriot tear! 


And rous'd to glory by the nervous ſtrain, 


« Each Youth ſhall ſpurn at flav'ry's abje& 
cc reign ; 
«© Shall guard withCato's zeal Britannia's laws, 
And ſpeak, and act, and bleed, in freedom's 
« cauſe,” J 
The Hero ſpoke; the bard aſſenting bow'd, 
The lay to Liberty and Cato flow'd; | 
While Echo, as ſhe rov'd the vale along, 
Join'd the ſtrong cadence of his Roman ſong. 
But ah! how Stillneſs ſlept upon the ground, 
How mute attention check'd each riſing ſound; 
Scarce ſtole a breeze to wave the leafy ſpray, 


Scarce uilld ſweet Philomel her ſofteſt lay, 
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When Loeke walk'd muſing forth! een now I 
Majeſtic Wiſdom thron'd upon his brow; [view 
View Candor ſmile upon his modeſt cheek, 
And from nis eye all Judgment's radiance break. 
Twas here the ſage his manly zeal expreſt, 
Here ſtript vain falthood of her gaudy velt ; 
Here Truth's col ected beams firſt fill'd his mind, 
Ere long to burſt in bleſſings on mankind; 
Ere long to ſhew to reaſon's purged eye, 
That Nature's firſt beit gift was Liberty.“ 
Proud of this wond'rou: fon, ſublime I ſtood, 
(While louder ſurges ſwell d my rapid flood) 
Then vain as Niobe, exulting cry'd, 
Iliſſus! roll thy fam'd Athenian tide ; [glade, 
Tho Plato's ſteps oft mark'd thy neighb'ring 
Tho" fair Lyczum lent it's awful ſhade, 
Tho' ev'ry Academic green impreſt 
It's image full on thy reflecting breaſt, 
Yet my pure ſtream ſhall boaſt as proud a name, 
And Britain's Iſis flow with Attic fame. 
Alas! how chang'd ! where now that Attic 
boz ? 
See! Gothic Licence rage o'er all my coaſt ; 
See! Hydra Faction ſpread it's impious reign, 
Poiſon each breaſt, and madden ev'ry brain: 
Hence frontleſs crouds, that not content to fright 
The bluſhing Cynthia from her throne of night, 
Blaſt the fair face of day; and madly bold, 
To Freedom's foes infernal orgies hold; 
To Freedom's foes, ah! fee the goblet crown'd, 
Hear plauſive ſhouts to Freedom's foes reſound ; 
The horrid notes my refluent waters daunt, 
The Echoes groan, the Dryads quit their haunt; 
Learning, that once to all diffus'd her beam, 
Now ſheds, by ſtealth, a partial private gleam, 
In ſome lone cloiſter's melancholy ſhade, 
Where a firm few ſupport her ſickly head, 
Deſpis'd, inſulted by thebarb*rovs train, [plain, 
Who ſcour like Thracia's moon-ftruck rout the 
:Sworn foes like them to all the Muſe approves, 
All Phoebus favours, or Minerva loves. [rear, 
Are theſe the ſons mv foft'ring breaſt muit 
Grac*d with my name, and nurtur'd by my care? 
Muſt theſe go forth from my maternal hand 
To deal their infults thro” a peaceful land; 
And boaſt, while Freedom bleeds, and Virtue 
groans, - 
That Iſis taught Rebellion to her Sons?“ 
Forbid it, Heaven! and let my riſing waves 
Indignant ſwell, and whelm the recreant ſlaves 
In England's cauſe their patriot floods employ, 
As Xanthus delug'd in the cauſe of Troy. 
Is this deny d; then point ſome ſecret way 
Where far far hence theſe guiltleſs ſtreams may 
ſtray ; [ſpreads 
Some unknown channel lend, where Nature 
Ingloriovs vales, and unfrequented meads, 
There, where a hind ſcarce tunes his ruſtic ſtrain, 
Where (carce#pilgrim treads the pathleſs plain, 
Comtent I'll flow; forget that e'er my tide 
Saw yon majeftic ſtructures crown its ſide; 
Farget, that e er my rapt attention hung 
Or on the Sage's or the Poet's tongue; 
Calm and reſign d my humbler lot embrace, 


And, pleas d, prefer oblivion to diſgrace, 
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$ 120, The Triumph of I/is. Occaſſoned by 
the foregoing Poem. 
By Mr. ThoMas WaRToON, of Oxford. 
Quid mibi neſcio guam, prop is cumTybride, Romam, 
Semper in ore grris Referunt ſi vera parentes, 
Hanc urbem injano nuilus qui marte petivit 
Letatus wiolaſſe redit, Nec numina /evem 
Deftituunt.— CLAUDIAN« 
N cloling flow'rs when genial gales diffuſe 
The fragrant tribute of refreſhing dews ; 
When chaunts the milik-maid at her balmy pail, 
And weary reapers whiſtle o'er the vale; 
Charm'd by the murmurs of the quiv ring ſhade, 
O'er Ihs* willow-fringed banks I firay'd : 
And calmly muſing thro' the twilight way, 
In penſive mood I fram'd the Doric lay. 
When ſo! from opening clouds, a golden gleam 
Pour'd ſudden ſplendors o'er the ſhadowy 
ſtream; 
And from the wave aroſe it's guardian queen, 
Known by her ſweeping ſole of gloſſy green; 
While in the coral crown that bound her brow 
Was wove the Delphic laurel's verdant bough. 
As the ſmooth ſurface of the dimply flood, 
The ſilver ſlipper'd Iſis lightly trod; 

From her looſe hair the dropping dew ſhe preſs'd, 
And thus mine ear in accents mild addreſs'd: 
No more, my ſon, the rural reed employ, 

Nor trill the trifling ſtrain of empty joy ; 
No more thy love-reſounding ſonnets ſuit 
To notes of paſtoral pipe or oaten flute. 
For hark! . on majeſtic walls, 
To the dear Muſe afflited Freedom calls: 
When Freedom calls, and Oxford bids thee ſing, 
Why ſtays thy hand to ſtrike the ſounding {tring ? 
While thus, in Freedom's and in Phcebus* ſpite, 
The venal ſons of flaviſh Cam unite; lereſt, 
To ſhake yon tow'rs, when Malice rears her 
Shall all my ſons in ſilence idly reſt? [ cauſe; 
Still fing, O Cam, your fav'rite Freedom's 
Still boaſt of Freedom, while you break her laws; 
To pow'r your ſongs of gratulation pay, 
To courts addreſs 2 flatrery's ſoothing lay. 
What tho your gentle Maſon's plaintive verſe 
Has hung with ſweeteſt wreaths Muſzus* hearſe; 
What tho* your vaunted bard's ingenuous woe, 
Soft as my ſtream, in tuneful numbers flow? 
Yet ſtrove his Muſe, hy fame or envy led, 
To tear the laurels from a ſiſter's head 
Miſguided youth! with rude unclaſſic rage 
To blot the beauties of thy whiter page; 
A rage that ſullies een thy guiltlefl lays, 
And blaſts the vernal bloom of half thy bays. 
Let Granta boaſt the patrons of her name, 
Each pompous fool of fortune and of fame: 
Still of preferment let her ſhine the queen, 
Prolific parent of each bowing dean: 
Be her's each prelate of the pamper'd cheek, 
Each courtly chaplain, ſanctified'and ſleek; 
Still let the drones of her exhauſtleſs hive 
On fat pluralities ſupinely thrive : 
Still let her ſenates titled ſlaves revere, 
Nor dare to know the patriot from the peer; 
For tinſel'd courts their laurel'd mount deſpiſe, 
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No longer charm'd by virtue's golden lyre, 
Who > of old yo th' Ae. ns * 
Where Cam, ſlow winding thro' the breezy reeds, 
With kindly wave his groves of laurel feeds. 
Tis ours, my ſon, to deal the ſacred bay, 
Where Honour calls, and Jultice points the way; 
To wear the well-earn'd wreath which merit 
brings, 
And inatch a gift beyond the reach of kings. 
Scorning, and ſcorn'd by courts, yon Mules' 
bow'r | 
Still nor enjoys, nor aſks, the ſmile of pow'r. 
Tho' wakeful Vengeance watch my cryital 
Tho' Perſecution wave her iron wing, Iſpring, 
And o'er yon ſpiry temples, as ſhe flies, 
« Theſe deſtin'd feats be mine,” exulting cries ; 
On Iſis ſtill each gift of fortune waits, 
Still peace and plenty deck my beauteous gates. 
See Science walks with freſheſt chaplets crown'd; 
With ſongs of joy my ſeſtive groves reſound; 
My Muſe divine {till keeps her wonted (tate, 
The front ere, and high majeſtic gait; 
Green as of old, each oliv'd portal files, 
And ſtill the Graces build my Parian piles; 
My Gothic ſpires in ancient grandeur riſe, 
And dare with wonted pridetoruſhinto the ſkies. 
Ah, ſhould'ſt thou fall (forbid it heay'nly 
Wers! 
Daſh'd into duſt with all thy eloud- capt tow'rs; 
Who but would mourn to Britiſh virtue dear, 
What patriot could refuſe the manly tear! 
What Britiſh Marius could refrain to weep 
O'er mighty Carthage fall'n, a proſtrate heap ! 
E'en * when Radcliffe's delegated train 
Auipicious ſhone in Ifis' happy plain; 
When yon proud * dome, fair Learning's am- 
pleſt ſhrine, 
Beneath its Attic roofs receiv'd the Nine; 
Mute was the voice of joy and loud applauſe, 
To Radcliffe due, and Iſis' honour'd cauſe ? 
What free-born crouds adorn'd the feſtive day, 
Nor bluſh'd to wear my tributary bay ! 
How each brave breaſt with honeſt ardors heav'd, 
When Sheldon's fane the patriot band receiv u; 
While, as we loudly hail'd the choſen few, 
Rome's awful ſenate ruſh'd upon our view! 
O may the day in lateſt annals ſhine, 
That made a Beaufort, and an Harley mine: 
That bade them leave the loftier ſcene awhile, 
The pomp of guiltleſs ſtate, the patriot toil, 
For bleeding Albion's aid the ſage deſign, 
To hold ſhort dalliance with the tuneful Nine, 
Then Muſic left her golden ſphere on high, 
And bore each ſtrain of triumph from the ſky; 
Swell'd the full ſong, and to my chiefs around 
Pour'd the full Pæans of mellifluous ſound. 
My Najads blythe the floating accents caught, 
And lining — beneath their pearly grot: 
In gentler eddies play d my wanton wave, 
And all my reeds their ſofteſt whiſpers gave; 
Each lay with brighter green adorn'd my bow ro, 
And breath'd a freſher fragrance on my flow rs. 
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And crouded theatres are huſh'd in peace. 
See, on yon ſage how all attentive ſland, 
To catch his darting eye, and waving hand, 
Hark! he begins, with all a Tully's art 
To pour the dictates of a Cato's heart. ¶ ſpirty 
Skill'd to pronounce what nobleſt thoughts ir- 
He blends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's firs 
Bold to conceive, nor tim'rous to conceal, 
What Britons dare to think, he dares to tel. 
"Tis his alike the ear and eye to charm, 
To win with action, and with ſenſe to wam 5 
Untaught in flow'ry diction to diſpenſe 
The lulling ſounds of ſweet impertinence; 
In trowns or ſmiles he yu an equal pria, 
Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to rift. 
Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor'd, 
Bids ancient Juſtice rear her radiant ſworc; 
From me, as from my country, wins apphuſe, 
And makes an Oxford's a Britannia's caſe. 
Wuile arms like theſe my ſteadfaſt ſages vield, 
While mine is Truth's impenetrable ſhidd; 
Say, ſhall the Puny Champion fondly dae 
To wage, with force like this, ſcholaſtic war ? 
Still vainly ſeribble on with pert-pretence, 
With all the rage of pedant impotence ? 

Say, ſhall I foſter this domeſtic peſt, 4 
This parricide, that wounds a mother's breaſt ? 
Thus in the ſtately ſhip that long has bore 
Britain's victorious croſs from ſhore to ſlore, 
By chance, beneath her cloſe ſequeſter d cells, 
Some low-born worm, a lurking miſchief iwellsz 

Eats his blind way, and ſaps with ſecret toil 
The deep foundations of the wat'ry pile. | 
In vain the foreſt lent its ſtatelieſt pride 
Rear'd her tall maſt, and fram'd her knoty fide 
In vain the * ial ſhe ſtood, 
With each fieree con of the ſtormy flood; 
More ſure the reptile's little arts devour, 
Than waves, or wars, or Eurus' wint'rypow're 
Ye venerable bow'rs, ye ſeats ſublime, 
Clad in the moſly veſt of fleeting time; 
Ye ſtately piles of old Munificence, 
At once the pride of Learning, and defence, . 
Where ancient Piety, a matron hoar, 
Still ſeems to keep the hoſpitable door; 
Ye cloiſters pale, that lengthening to the fight, 
Still Rep by ſtep to muſings mild invite; [caught 
Ye, high-arch'd walks, where oft the bard has 
The glowing ſentiment, the lofty thought; 
Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever-echoing 4 | 
Lo! your lov'd Iſis, from the bord'ring vale, / 
With all a mother's fondneſs bids you hail !— 
Hail, Oxford, hail ! of all that's good and great, 
Of all that's fair, the guardian and the feat; 
Nurſe of each brave purſuit, each generous aim, 
By truth exalted to the throne of famp! . 
Like Greece in ſcience and in liberty, 
As Athens learn'd, as Lacedæemon free! 
Ev'n now, confeſs d to my adoring eyes, 
In awful ranks thy ſacred ſons ariſe; 
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Withev'ry various flower their temples wreath'd, 
That in thy gardens green its fragrance breath'd. 
Tuning to knightly tale his Britiſh reeds, 
Iny crouding bards immortal Chaucer leads: 
Hs hoary head o'erlooks the gazing choir, 
Aid beams on all around celeſtial fre : 
With graceful ſtep ſee Addiſon advance, 
De ſweeteſt child of Attic elegance: 
To all, but his belov'd embrace deny'd, 
See Locke leads Reaſon, his majeſtic bride : 
See acred Hammond, as he treads the field, 
Win godlike arm uprears his heav'nly ſhield. 
Al who beneath the ſhades of gentle peace 
Beſt plann'd the labours of domeſtic eaſe ; 
Whe taught with truth, or with perſuaſion 
. nov'd ; ſ[prov'd 
Wheſooth'd with numbers, or with ſenſe im- 
Whctold the pow'rs of reaſon, or refin'd, 
All, Ill that ſtrengthen'd or adorn'd the mind: 
Each jrĩeſt of health, who mix d the balmy bow], 
To rear frail man, and ftay the fleeting ſoul ; 
All enud around, and echoing to the ſky, 
Hail, Oxford, hail! with 22 cry. - 
Anl ſee yon ſolemn band! with virtuous aim, 
Twa theirs in thought the glorious deed to 
fame : 
With pious plans each muſing feature glows, 
And vel} weigh'd counſels mark their meaning 
| brows : © | 
6 Lo. theſe the leaders of thy patriot line,” 
Hampan,and Hooker, Hyde, and Sidney ſhine; 
Theſe irom thy ſource the fires of freedom 
caight: 
How well thy ſons by their example taught 
While iz each breaſt th hereditary flame 
Still blazes, rae Fern the lame! 
Nor al the toils of thought ce engage, 
Tis thine to form the — as — 25 
I ſee the ſable ſuited prince advance [France, 
With flies crown'd, the ſpoils of bleedin 
Edward — the Muſes in yon hallow'd ſhade 
Bound on his tender thigh the martial blade: 
Bade him the ſteel for Britiſh freedom draw, 
And Oxford taught the deeds that Cretly ſaw. 
And ſer, great father of the laureat band, 
The * Briiſh King before me ſeems to ſtand. 
He by my plenty-crowned ſcenes beguil'd, 
And genial influence of my ſeaſons mild, 
Hither of yore (forlorn, forgotten maid) 
The Mute in pratthng infancy convey d; 
From Gothic rage the heipleſs. virgin bore, - 
And fix d her cradle on my friendly ſhore: 
Saon grew the maid beneath his foſtering hand, 
_ pour d her bleſſings o'er th' enlighten'd 
and, : ' 
Tho' rude the + dome, and humble the retreat, 
Where firſt his pious care ordain'd her ſeat, - 
Lo! now on high ſhe dwells in Attic bow'rs, 
And proudly lifts to heav'n her hundred tow'rs, 
He firſt fair Learning's and Britannia's cauſe 
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He bade relent the Briton's ſavage heart, 

And form'd his foul to ſocial ſcenes of art, 
Wiſeſt and beſt of kings! with raviſh'd gaze 
Elate, the long proceſſion he ſurveys : 

Joyful he ſmiles to find, that not in vain 

He plann'd the rudiments of Learning's reign: 
Himſelf he marks in each ingenuous breaſt, 
With all the founder in the race expreſt : 
With rapture views fair Freedom ſtill ſurvive 
In yon bright domes (ill-fated fugitive) 
(Such ſeen, as when the goddeſs pour'd the beam 
Unſullied on his ancient diadem) 
Well-pleas'd that in his own Pierian ſeat 

She plumes her wings, and reſts her weary feet; 
That here at laſt ſhe takes her fav'rite ſtand, 
« Here deignsto linger, ere ſhe leave the land. 


$ 121. A Lowe Elegy. HAMMOND. 


LET others boaſt their heaps of ſhining gold, 
And view their fields with waving plenty 
crown'd ; 
Whom neighb'ring foes in conſtant terror hold, 
And trumpets break their ſlumbers, never ſound. 


While calmly poor, I trifle life away, 

Enjoy ſweet leiſure by my chearful fire, 

No wanton hope my quiet ſhall betray, 

But cheaply bleſs'd, I'll ſcorn each vain deſire. 


With timely care I'll ſow my little field, 

And plant my orchard with it's maſter's hand, 
Nor bluſh to ſpread the hay, the hook to wield, 
Or range the ſheaves along the ſunny land. 


If late at duſk, while careleſsly I roam, 

I meet a ſtrolling kid, or bleating lamb, 
Under my arm I'll bring the wand'rer home, 
And not a little chide it's thoughtleſs dam. 


What Joys to hear the tempeſt howl in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miſtreſs to my breaſt ! 


S | Or, lullid to ſlumber by the beating rain, 


Secure and happy ſink at laſt to reſt! 


Or if the ſun in flaming Leo ride, 

By ſhady rivers indolently ſtray, 

And with my Delia walking tide by fide, 
Hear how they murmur, as they glide away ! 
What joy to wind along the cool retreat, 
To ſtop and gaze on Delia as I go! 

To mingle ſweet diſcourſe with kiſſes ſweet, 
And teach my lovely ſcholar all I know ! 


Thus pleas'd at heart, and not with fancy's 
In filent happigeſs I reſt unknown; I dream, 
Content with what 7 am, not what I ſeem, 

I live for Delia, and myſelf alone. 

Ah, fooliſh man ! who thus of her poſſeſt, 
Could float and wander with ambition's wind, 
And if his outward trappings ſpoke him bleſt, 
Not heed the fickneſs of his conſcious mind. 


With her I ſcorn the idle breath of praiſe, 


Adorn d with manners, and advanc d with laws; 


Nor truſt to happineſs that's not our own 


„ Alfred. Regis Romani. V. Virg. Ea · 6. 
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The ſmile of fortune m ſuſpicion raiſe, 
But here, I know, that I am lov'd alone. 
Stanhope, in wiſdom, as in wit, divine, 

May rife, and plead Britannia's glorious cauſe, 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 

While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws : 


LetStanhope ſpeak his liſt' ning country's wrong, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid, 
For her alone I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely ſitting in his friendly ſhade. 


Stanhope ſhall come, and grace his rural friend, 
Delia ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt, 

With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's Patron cull the belt. 


Her's be the care of all my little train, 
While I with tender indolence am bleſt, 
The favourite ſubject of her gentle reign, 
By love alone diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. 


For her I'll yoke my oxen to the plough, 
In gloomy foreſts tend my lonely flock, 
For her a goat-herd climb the mountain's brow, 
And fleep extended on'the naked rock. 


Ah! what avails to preſs the ſtately bed, 
And far from her midſt taſteleſs grandeur weep, 
By marble fountains lay the penſive head, 
And, while they murmur, ſtrive in vain to ſleep? 


Delia alone can pleaſe, and never tire, 
Exceed the paint of thought in true delight, 
With her enjoyment wakens new deſire, 
And equal rapture glows thro' every night. 


Beauty and worth alone in her contend 

To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind: 

In her, my wife, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 
I taſte the joys of ſenſe and reaſon join'd. 


On her I'll gaze when others loves are o'er, 
And, dying, preſs her with my clay-cold hand 
Thou weep'ſt already, as I were no more, 

Nor can that gentle breaſt the thought withſtand. 


Oh! when I die, my lateſt moments ſpare, 

Nor let thy grief with ſharper torments kill, 

Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing 
hair, 

Tho' 1 am dead, my ſoul ſhall love thee ſtill, 

Oh quit the room, oh quit the deathful bed, 

Or thou wilt die, ſo tender is thy heart! 

O leave me, Delia! ere thou ſee me dead, [part. 

Theſe weeping friends will do thy mourntu} 

Let them, extended on the decent bier, 

Convey the corſe in melancholy fate, 

Thro? all the village ſpread the tender tear, 

While pitying maids our wond'rous loves relate. 


— 
$122, On the Death of Frederic Prince of 
Wales. Written at Paris, by Davip Loxp 


VISCOUNT STOR MONT, of Chrift Church, 
Oxon. 


LITTLE I whilom deem'd my artleſs zeal 


Should woo the Britiſh Muſe in foreign, 
To rains of bitter argument, and teach (land 
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The mimic Nymph, that haunts the windin 

And — current of Pariſian Seine, — 

To ſyllable new ſounds in accents ſtrange. 
But ſad occaſion calls: who now forbears 

The laſt kind office? who but conſecrates 

His off ring at the ſhrine of fair Renown 

To oo Frederic rais'd ; tho* but compos'd 

Of the waſte flow'rets, whoſe neglected hues 

Chequer the lonely hedge, or mountain flope ? 


Where are thoſe hopes, where fled th' illu- 


five ſcenes [bark 
That forgeful fancy plann'd, what time the 
Stem'd the ſalt wave from Albion's chalky 
Then filial Piety and parting Love [bourn ? 
Pour'd = _ pray' rz“ Farewell, ye leſs'ning 
% cliffs, 
6 Fairer to me, than aught in fabled ſong 
« Or myſtic record told of ſhores Atlantic! 
% Favour'd of Heav'n, farewell! imperial iſle, 
% Native to nobleſt wits, and beſt approv'd 
In manly ſcience, and advent'rous deed ! 
«« Celettial Freedom, by rude hand eftrang'd 
« From regions once frequented, with Thee 
« takes 
% Her ſteadfaſt ſtation, faſt beſide the throne 
« Of ſcepter d rule, and there her ſtate 
% maintains 
In ſocial concord, and harmonious love. 
0 Theſe bleſſings ſtill be thine, nor meddling 
« fiend | | 
e Stir in your buſy ſtreets foul Faction's roars 


„ Still thrive your growing works, and gales 


4% propitious 
« Viſit your ſons who ride the wat'ry waſte 
« And ſtill be heard from forth your gladſome 
% bow'rs 
4 Shrill tabor-pipes, and ev'ry peaceful ſound. 
« Nor vain the wiſh, while George the 
« golden ſcale [ſway 
„% With ſteady prudence holds, and temp'rate 
And when his courſe of earthly honours run, 


With lenient hand ſhall Frederic ſooth your 


Rich in each princely quality, mature ſcare, 

“ In years, and happieſt in nuptial choice, 

«« Thence too ariſe new hopes, a playful troop 

« Circles his hearth, ſweet pledges of that bed, 

« Which Faith, and Joy, thouſand Vire 
« tues guard. : | 


| «« His be the care t inform their ductile minds 


„With worthieſt thoughts, and point the 
% ways of honour. | 

+ How often ſhall he hear with freſh delight 

« Their earneſt tales, or watch their riſing 
© paſſions | 

« With timorous attention; then ſhall tell 

Of juſtice, fortitude, and public weal; 

And oft the while each rigid precept ſmooth 

With winning tokens of'parental love!“ 

Thus my o'erweening heart the ſecret fiores 

Of Britain's hope explor d, while my ftrain'd 


ſight 
Purſued her fading hills, till wrapt in mit 


They gently ſunk beneath the iwelting tide. 


Nor ſlept thoſe thoughts, whene'er in other 
chimes 


I mark'd © 
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I mark d the cruel waſte of foul oppreſſion, 
Saw nobleſt ſpirits, and goodlieſt faculties, 
To vaſſalage and lcathiome ſervice bound. 
Then conſcious preterence roſe; then north- 
My eye, to gratulate my natal foil. [ward turn'd 
How have I chid with froward eagerneſs 
Each veering blaſt, that from my hand withheld 
The well known characters of ſome lov'd 
1 
Tho" diſtant, not unmindful! Still I learn'd, 
Delighted, what each patriot plan devis'd 
Of arts, or glory, or diffutive commerce. 
Nor wanted its endearment every tale 
Of lighteſt import. But oh! heavy change, 
What notices come now? Diſtracted ſcenes 
Of helpleſs ſorrow, ſolemn fad accounts; 
How fair Auzuſta watch'd the weary night, 
Tending the bed of anguiſh; how great George 
Wept with his infant progeny around; 
How heav'd the orphan's and che widow's ſigh, 
That follow'd Frederic to the ſilent romb. 
For well was Frederic lov'd, and well de- 
ſerv d: 
His voice was ever ſweet, and on his ſteps 
Attended ever the alluring grace 
Of gentle lowlineſs and, fecial zeal. 
Him ſhall remember oft the labour'd hind, 
Relating to his mates each caſual act 
Of courteous bounty. Him th' artificer, 
Plying the varied woof in ſullen ſadnels, 
Tho wont to carrol many a ditty ſweet. 
Soon too the mariner, who many moons 
Has counted, beating ſtill the foamy ſurge, 
And treads at laſt ine wiſh'd- for beach, ſhall 
a ſtand 
Appall'd at the ſad tale, and ſoon ſhall teal 
Down his rough cheek rh” involuntary tear, 
Be this our ſolace yet, all is not dead; 
The bright memorial lives: for his example 
Shall Hymen trim his torch, domeſtic praue 
Be countenanc' d, and virtue fairer ſhew. 
In age ſucceeding, when another George, 
To ratify ſome weighty ordinance 
Of Britain's peers conven'd, ſhall paſs beſide 
- Thoſe hallow'd ſpires, whole gloomy vaults 
encloſe, 2 | | 
- Shrouded in ſleep, pale rows of ſcepter'd kings, 
Oft to his ſenſe the ſweet paternal voice 
And long-remember'd features ſhall return; 
Then ſhall his generous breaſt be new inflam'd 
To acts of higheſt worth, and higheſt fame. 
Theſe plaintive ſtrains, from Albion far 
I lonely meditate at eyen-ide; [away, 
Nor ſkill'd nor ſtudious of the raptur'd lay; 
But ſtill rememb ring oft the magic ſounds, 
Weli-meaſur'd to the chime of Dorian lute, 


Or paſt'ral ſtop, which erſt I lov'd to hear 


. 
, 


On Ifis* broider'd mead, where dips by fits 

The ſtooping oſier in her haſty ftiream. ¶ fam'd 
Hail Wolſey's ſpacious dome! hail, ever 

For faithful nurture, and truth's ſacred lore, 

Much honour'd parent! You my duteous zeal 

Accept, if baply in thy laureat wreath 

Lou deign to intcweave this humble ſong 
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$ 123. Odeon the Aptroach of Summer. By 
a Gentleman formerly of the Univerſity of 
Aberdeen. 


Te dea, te fugiunt wenti, te nubila cæli, 
Adventumgue tuum ; tibi ſuaveis dedala tellus 
Submittit flores ; tibi rident &quera ponti ; 
Placatumgue nitet diffuſe lamine cœlum. 
LucagETI0S, 


FENCE, iran-ſcepter'd Winter, haſte 
To bleak Siberian waſte ! 
Haſte to thy polar ſolitude 
Mid cataracts of ice, {ments rude, 
Whoſe torrents dumb are ſtreteh'd in frag- 
From many an airy.precipice, 
Where, ever beat by ſleety ſhow'rs, 
Thy gloomy Gothic caſtle tow'rs; 
A:nid whole howling 1iles and halls, 
Where no gay ſunbeam paints the walls, 
On ebon throne thou lov'lt to ſhroud 
Thy brows in many a murky cloud, 

E'en now, betore the vernal heat, 
Sullen I fee thy train retreat: 

Thy ruthleſs hoſt ſtern Eurus guides, 
That on a gavenous tiger rides, 
Dim-figur'd on whoſe robe are ſhewn 
Shipwrecks, and villages o'erthrown : 
Grim Auſter, dropping all with dew, 
In mantle c}ad of watchet hue : 

And Cold, like Zemblan ſavage ſeen, 
Still threat'ning with his arrows keen ; 
And next, in furry coat, emboſt 

With icicles, his brother Froſt. 

Winter, farewell! thy foreſts hoar, 
Thy frozen floods delight no more; 
Farewell the fieids, fo bare and wild ! 

But come, thou role-cheek'd cherub mild, 
Sweeteſt Summer ! haſte thee here, 
Once more to crown the gladden'd year, 
Thee April blythe, as long of yore, 
Bermudas' lawns he ſrolick'd o'er, 

With mufkie nectar-trickling wing, 

(In the new world's firſt dawning ſpring,) 
To gather balm of choiceſt dews, 

And patterns fair of various hues, 

With which to paint, in changeful dye, 
The youthtul earth's embroidery 

To cul] the eſſence of rich imells 

In which to dip his new-bcrn bells; 
Thee, as he {kimm'd with pinions fleet, 
He found, an infant, ſmiling ſweet ; 
Where a tall citron's ſhade imbrown d 
The ſoft lap of the fragrant ground, 
There on an amaranthine bed, 

Thee with rare ne&t'rine fruits he fed; 
Till ſoon beneath his forming care, 

You bloom'd a goddeſs debonnair ; 

And then he gave the bleſſed iſle 

Ave to be ſway d bencath thy ſmile : 
There plac'd thy green and grafly ſhrine, 
With myrtle bower'd and jeſlamine: 

And to thy care the taſk aſſign d | 
With quickening hand, and nurture kind, 
His roſeate infant-births to rear, | 


Till Autumn's mellowing reign appear. 
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Haſte thee, nymph ! and hand in hand, 

With thee lead a buxom band; 

Bring fantaſtic-footed Joy, 

With Sport, that yellow-trefſed boy; 
Leiſure, that through the balmy ſky 
Chaſes a crimſon butterfly. 

Bring Health, that loves in early dawn 
To meet the milk-maid on the lawn; 
Bring Pleaſure, rural nymph; and Peace, 
Merk cottage-loving ſhepherdels ! 
And-that'ſweet ſtripling, Zephyr, bring, 
Light, and for ever on the wing, 

Bring the dear Muſe, that loves to lean 
On river-margins, molly green, 

But who is ſhe, that bears thy train, 
Pacing light the velvet plain? 
The pale pink binds her auburn hair, 
Her treſſes flow with paſtoral air; 

Tis May, the Grace confeſt ſhe ſtands 
By branch of hawthorn in her hands : 

Lo ! near her trip the lightſome Dews, 
Their wings all ting'd in iris-hues; 
With whom the pow'rs of Flora play, 
And paint with panſies all the way. 

Oft when thy ſeaſon, ſweeteſt Queen, 
Has dreſt the groves in liv'ry green 
When in each fair and fertile field 
Beauty begins her bow'r to build ; 

White Evening, veil'd in ſhadows brown, 
Puts her matron-mantle on, 

And miſts in ſpreading ſteams convey 
More freſh the fumes of new-ſhorn hay; 
Then, Goddeſs, guide my pilgrim feet 
Contemplation hoar to meet, 

As {low he winds in muſeful mood, 

Near the ruſh'd marge of Cherwell's flood ; 
Or over old Avon's magic edge, 

Whence Shakeſpeare cull'd the ſpiky ſedge, 
Al playful yet, in years unripe, 

To frame a ſhrill and ſimple pipe. 

There thro' the duſk but dimly ſeen, 
Sweet ev'ning objects intervene : 

His wattled cotes the ſhepherd plants, 
Beneath her elm the milk-maid chaunts. 
The woodman, ſpeeding home, awhile 
Refts him at a ſhady tile, 

Nor wants there fragrance to diſpegſe 
Retreſhment o'er my ſoothed ſenſe ; 

Nor tangled woodbines balmy bloom, 
Nor gra's beſprent, to breathe perfume 
Nor lurking wild-thyme's ſpicy ſweet 
To bathe in dew my roving feet ; 

Nor wants there note of Philomel, 

Nor found of diſtant-tinkling bell: 

Nor lowings faint of herds remote, 

Nor maſtiff s bark from boſom'd cott: 
Ruflle the breezes lightly borne, 

Or deep-embattel'd ears of corn: 

Round ancient elm, with humming noiſe, 
Full loud the chaffer-ſwarms rejoice, 
Meantime a thouſand dies inveſt 

The ruby chambers of the Weſt! 

That all aſlant the village tow'r 

A mild reflected radiance pour, 


While, with the level- ſtreaming rays 
Far ſeen its arched windows blaze: 
And the tall grove's green top is dight 
In ruſſet tints, and gleams of light: 
So that the gay ſcene by degrees 
Bathes my blythe heart in extaſies; 
And Fancy to my raviſh'd fight 
Pourtrays her kindred viſions bright. 
At length the parting light ſubdues 
My ſoften d ſoul to calmer views, 
And fainter ſhapes of penſive joy, 
As twilight dawns, my mind employ : 
Till from the path I fondly ſtray 
In muſing lapt, nor heed the way; 
Wandering thro” the landſcape flill, 
Till Melancholy has her fill ; 
And on each mols- wove border darapy 
The glow-worm hangs his fairy lamp. 
But when the Sun, at noon-tide hour, 


| Sits throned in his higheſt tow'r ; 


Me, heart-rejoicing Goddeſs, lead 
To the tann'd hay-cock in the mead: 
To mix in rural mood among 
The nymphs and ſwains, a buſy throng 3 
Or, as the tepid odours breathe, 
The ruſſæt piles to lean beneath: 
There as my liſtleſs limbs are thrown, 
On couch more ſoft than palace down, 
I liſten to the buſy ſound 
Of mirth and toil that hums around; 
And fee the team ſhrill-tinkling paſs, 
Alternate o'er the fyrrow'd graſs. 

But ever, after ſummer-ſhow'r, 
When the bright ſun's returning pow'r 
Wita laughing beam has chas'd the ſtorm, 
And chear'd reviving nature's form; 
By ſweet-briar hedges, bath'd in dew, 
Let me my wholeſome path purſue ; 
There iſſuing forth the frequent ſnail 
Wears the dank way with ſlimy trail; 


While as I walk, from pearled buſh, 


The (unny- ſparkling drop I bruſh ; 


And all the landſcape fair I view 


Clad in rohe of freſher hue : 

And ſo loud the black-bird ſings, 

That far and near the valley rings. 

From ſhelter deep of ſhaggy rock 

The ſhepherd drives his joyful flock ; 

From bowering beech the mower blytke 

With new-born vigour graſps the ſcythe z 

While o'er the ſmooth unhounded meads 

His Jaſt faint gleam the rainbow ſpreads, 
But ever, againſt reftleſs heat, 

Bear me tothe rock-arch'd ſeat, 

O'er whoſe dim mouth an ivy'd oak 

Hangs nodding from the low-brow'd rock - 


Haunted by that chaſte nymph alone, 


W hoſe waters cleave the ſmoothed ſtone ;; 
Which, as they guſh upon the ground, 
Still ſcatter miſty dews around: 

A ruftic, wild, groteſque alcove, 

Its fides with mantling woodbines wove z 


{ Cool as the cave where Clio dwells, 


Where Helicon's freſh fountain wells; 
R 2 | Or 
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Or noon-tide grot where Sylvan ſleeps 
In hoar Lyczum's piny ſteeps. 

Me, Goddeſs, in ſuch cavern lay, 
While all without is ſcorch'd in day; 
Sore ſighs the weary ſwain, beneath 
His withering hawthorn on the heath; 
The drooping hedger wiſhes eve, 
In vain, of labour ſhort reprieve ! 
Meantime, on Afric's glowing iands 
Smote with keen heat, the trav'ler ftands : 
Low ſinks his heart, while round his eye 
Meaſures the ſcenes that boundleſs lie, 
Ne er yet by foot of mortal worn, 
Where Thirtt, wan pilgrim, walks forlorn. 
How does he wiſh ſome cooling wave 
To flake his lips, or limbs to live ! 

And thinks, in every whiſper low, 

He hears a burſting fountain flow. 

Or bear me to yon antique wood, 
Dim temple of ſage Solitude! 
There within a nook moſt dark, 
Where none my muſng mood may mark ; 
Let me in many a whifper'd rite 
The Genius old of Greece invite, 
With that fair wreath my brows to bind, 
Which for his choſen imps he twin'd. 
Well nurtur'd in Pierian lore, 
On clear Illiffus* laureat ſhore, —— 
Till high on waving neſt reclin'd, 
The raven wakes my tranced mind ! 

Or to the foreſt-fringed vale 
Where widow'd turtles love to wail, 
Where cowſlips, clad in mantle meek, 

Nod their tall heads to breezes weak : 

In the midſt, with ledges gr 

Crown d, a ſcant riet wad its way, 
And trembling thro* the weedy wreaths, 
Around an oozy freſhneſs breathes. 

O'er the ſolitary green, | 

Nor cott, nor loitering hind is ſeen : 
Nor aught alarms the mute repoſe, 

Save that by fits an heifer lows ; ; 
A ſcene might tempt ſome peaceful ſage 
'To rear him a lone hermitage ; 

Fit place his penſive eld might chuſe 

On virtue's holy lore to muſe. 

Vet ftill the ſultry noon t'appeaſe 
Some more'romantic ſcene 9.7 pleaſe; 
Or fairy bank, or magic lawn, 

By Spenſer's lavith pencil drawn: 

Or _— in Vallambroſa's 8 

B ns pourtray d. 

Hatte let — bod from Painful light, 
On that hoar bill's aerial height, 

In ſolemn ſtate, where waving wide, 
Thick pines with darkening umbrage hide 
The rugged vaults, and riven tow'rs 

Of that proud caſtle s painted bow'rs, 
Whence knute, a baron bold, 

In Scotland's martial _ of old, 
Deſcended from the ſtate y feaſt, 

Begirt with many a warrior-gueſt, _ 

To = the pride of Norway's king, 
With qui ring lance and twanging firing, 
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As thro? the caverns dim I wind, 
Might I that holy legend find, 
By fairies ſpelt in _—_ rhimes, 


{ Who loves to reſt her 


| 
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To teach enquiring later times, 
What open force, or ſecret guile, 
Daſh'd into duſt the ſolemn pile! 

But when mild Morn in ſaffron ſtole 
Firſt iſſues from her Eaſtern goal; 
Let not my due feet fail to climb 


Some breezy ſummit's brow ſublime, 


Whence nature's univerſal face, 
Illumin'd ſmiles with new-born grace; 
The miſty ſtreams that wind below, 
With filver-ſparkling luſtre glow ; 
The groves, and caftled cliffs appear 
Inveſted all in radiance clear. 
O ! every village-charm beneath ! 
The ſmoke that mounts in azure wreath ! 
O beauteous rural interchange ! 
The ſimple ſpire, and elmy grange! 
Content, indulging bliſsful hours, 
Whiſtles o'er the fragrant flow'rs, 
And cattle rouz'd to paſture new, 
Shake jocund from their ſides the dew. 
Tis thou alone, O Summer mild, 
Canſt bid me carol] wood-notes wild: 
Whene'er I view thy genial ſcenes, 
Thy waving woods, embroider'd greens ; 
What fires within my boſom wake, 
How glows my mind the reed to take ! 
What charms like thine the muſe can call, 
With whom *tis youth and laughter all; 
With whom each field's a paradiſe, 
And all the globe a Bow'r of bliſs ! 
With thee converſing, all the day, 
I meditate my lightſome lay. 
Theſe pedant cloiſters let me leave, 
To breathe my votive ſong at eve, 
In valleys where mild whiſpers uſe, 
Of ſhade and ſtream to court the muſe. 
While wand'ring o'er the brook's dim verge, 
I hear the ſtock-dove's dying dirge. 
But when life's buſier ſcene is o'er, 
And Age ſhall give the treſſes hoar, 
I'd fly ſoft Luxury's marble dome, 
And make an humble thatch my home, 
Which floping hills around encloſe, 
Where many a beech and brown oak grows; 
Beneath whoſe dark and branching bow'rs 
It's tides a fa:-fam'd river pours : 
By nature's beauties taught to pleaſe, 
Sweet Tuſculane of rural eaſe ! | 
Still grot of Peace! in lowly ſhed 
tle head. 
For not the ſcenes of Attic art 
Can comfort care, or ſooth the heart: 
Nor burning cheek, nor wakeful eye, 
For gold, and Tyrian purple fly. 
Thither, kind Heav'n, in pity lent, 
Send me a little, and content ; 
The faithful friend, and chearful night. 
The ſocial ſcene of dear delight: 
The conſcience pure, the temper gay, 


The muling eve, and idle day. Fe 
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Rapt with the charms of claſſic wit; 

To catch the bold heroic flame, 

That built immortal Græcia's fame. 

Nor let me fail, meantime, to raiſe 

The ſolemn ſong to Britain's praiſe : 

To ſpurn the ſhepherd's ſimple reeds, 

And paint heroic ancient deeds : 

To chaunt fam'd Arthur's magic tale, 

And Edward, ſtern in (able mail. 

Or wand'ring Brutus' lawleſs doom, 

Or brave Bonduca, ſcourge of Rome. 
O ever to ſweet Poeſie | 

Let me live true votary ! 

She ſhall lead me by the hand, 

Queen of ſweet ſmiles, and ſolace bland ! 

She from her precious ſtores ſhall ſhed 

Ambroſial flow'rets o'er my head: 

She, from my tender youthful check 

Can wipe, with lenient finger meek, 

The ſecret and unpitied tear, 

Which RiJI I drop in darkneſs drear. 

She ſhall be my blooming bride; 

With her, as years ſucceſſive glide, 

I'll hold divineſt. dalliance, 

For ever rapt in holy trance, 


$ 124. Inſcribed on a beautiful Grotto near 
the Water. 


HE Graces ſought in yonder ſtream 
To cool the fervid day, 
When love's malicious = > a came, 
And ſtole their robes away. 
Proud of the theft, the little god 
Their robes bade Delia wear; 
While They, aſham'd to ſtir abroad. 
Remain all naked here. 


126. 4 Panegyric on Oxford Ale, By a 
9135 . of Trinity College. 


A. nec Falerne 
Temperant wites, negue Formani 
* Poss colles, Hor ar. 


BALM of my cares, ſweet ſolace of my toils, 
Hail Juice benignant! O'er the coſtly cups 
Of riot-ſtirring wine, unwholeſome draught» 
Let pride's looſe ſons prolong the waſteful 
Mig fobergr ming let the tankard bleſs, [night ; 
NY embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg 
raught, 
While the rich draught with oft-repeated whiffs 
Tobacco mild improves, Divine repaſt! 
Where no crude ſurfeit, or intemperate joys 
Of lawleſs Bacchus reign ; but o'er my ſoul 
A calm Lethean creeps ;, in drowſy trance 
Each thought ſublides; and ſweet oblivion 


wraps | 
My peaceful brain, as if the leaden rod 
magic Morpheus o'er mine eyes had ſhed 
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| Or chearful candle, ſave the make-weight's 

Haply remaining; heart-rejoicing Ale [gleam, 

Chears the ſad ſcene, and every want ſupplicss 
Meantime, not mindleſs of the daily ta 

Of Tutor ſage, upon the learned leaves 

Of deep Smiglecius much I meditate ; 

While Ale inſpires, and lends its kindred aid, 

The thought-perplexing labour to purſue, 

Sweet Helicon of Logic ! But if friends 

Congenial call me from the toilſome page, 

To pot-houſe I repair, the ſacred haunt, 

Where, Ale, thy votaries in full reſort 

Hold rites nocturnal. In capacious chair 

Of monumental oak and antique mould, 

That long has ſtood the rage of conquering 

[nviolate, (nor in more ample chair [years 

Smoaks roſy Juſtice, when th important cauſe, 

Whether of hen-rooſt, or of mirthful rape, 

In all the majeſty of paunch he tries) 

Studious of eaſe, and provident, I place 

My gladſome limbs ; while in repeated round 

Returns repleniſh'd the ſucceſſive cup, 

And the briſk fre conſpires to genial joy: 

While haply, to relieve the ling'ring hours 

In innocent delight, amuſive Putt 

On ſinooth joint-ſtool in emblematic play 

The vain viciſlitudes of fortune ſhews. [turbs, 

Nor Reck'ning, name tremendous, me diſ- 

Nor, ny for, chills my breaſt with ſudden 

ear; 

While on the wonted door, expreſſive mark, 

The frequent penny ſtands deicrib'd to view, 

In ſnowy characters and graceful row. 
Hail, Ticking ! ſureſt guardian of diſtreſs! 

Beneath thy ſhelter pennyleſs I quaff 

The chearful cup, nor hear with hopeleſs heart 

New oyſters cry d: - tho' much the poet's friend, 

Ne'er yet attempted in poetic ſtrain, 

Accept this tribute of poetic praĩſe 

Nor ProQor thrice with vocal heel alarms 

Our joys ſecure, nor deigns the lowly roof 

Of pot-houſe ſnug to viſit : wiſer he 

The ſplendid tavern baunts, or coffee-houſe 

Of James or Juggins, where the grateful breath 

Of loath'd tobacco ne'er diffus'd its balm ; 

But the lewd ſpendthrift, falſely deem'd polite, 

W hile ſteams around the fragrant Indian bowl, 

Oft damns the vulgar ſons of humbler Ale: 

In vain—the Proctor's voice arreſts their joys g 

uſt fate of wanton. pride and looſe exceſs ! 

Nor leſs by day delightful is thy draught, 

All-pow'rful 'A 1. . whoſe ſorrow-ſoothing 

Oft I repeat in vacant afternoon, [ſweets 

When tatter'd ſtockings aſk my mending hand 

Not unexperienc'd ; while the tedious toil 

Slides unregarded, Let the tender ſwain 

Each morn regale on nerve-relaxing tea, 


Companion meet of languor-loving nymph : 


Be mine each morn with eager appetite, 

And hunger undiſſembled, to repair 

To friendly buttery ʒ there on imoaking cruſt 
And foaming Ale to banquet unreſtrain'd, 
Material breakfaſt | Thus in ancient days 


Its opiate influence, What tho ſore ills 
Opprels, dire want of chill-diſpelling coals, | 


Our anceſtors robuſt with lib'ral cups 
W the morn, unlike the ſqueamiſh 
hs 1 


hn 
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Of modern times : Nor ever had the might 
Of Britons brave decay'd, had thus they ted, 
With Britiſh Ale improving Britiſh worth. 
With Ale irriguous, undilmay'd I hear 
The frequent dun aſcend my lotty dome 
Importunate: whether the plaintive-voice 
Of laundr:fs ſhrill awake my ttartled ear; 
Or barber ſpruce with ſupple look intrude 
Or taylor with obſequious bow advance; 
Or groom invade me with defying front 
And ftern demeanour, whoſe emaciate ſteeds 
(Whene'er or Phoebus ſhone with kindlier 
beams, 
Or luckier chance the borrow'd hoots ſupply d) 
Had panted oft beneath my goring ſteel. 
In vain they plead or threat: All-pow'rfol Ale 
Excuſes new ſupplies, and each deſcends 
With joyleſs pace, and debt - deſpairing looks: 
Elen Spacey with indignant brow retires, * 
Fierceſt of duns and conquer*d quits the field. 
Why did the gods ſuch various bleſſings pour 
On hapleſs mortals, from their grateful hands 
So ſoon the ſhort-liv*d bounty to recall 
Thus, while improvident of future ill, 
I quaff the luſcious tankard unreſtrain'd, 
Aud thoughtleſs riot in unlicenc'd bliſs ; 
Sudden (dire fate of all things excellent!) 
Th' unpitying Burſar's croſs-affixing hand 
Blaſts all my joys, and ſtops my glad career. 
Nor now the friendly pot-houſe longer yields 
A ſure retreat, when night o'erſhades the ſkies; 
Nor Shepherd, barb'rous matron, longer gives 
The wonted truſt ; and Winter ticks no more, 
Thus Adam, exil'd from the beauteous ſcenes 
Of Eden, griev*d, no more in fragrant bow'r 
On fruits divine to feaſt, freſ ſhade or vale 
No more to viſit, or vine-mantied grot; 
But, all forlorn, the dreary wilderneſs 
And unrejoicing ſolitudes to-trace : | 
Thus too the matchleſs bard, whote lay reſounds 
TheSplendid Shilling's praiſe, in nightly gloom 
Of loneſome garret pin'd for chearful Ale; 
Whoſe ſteps in verſe Miltonic J purſue, 
Mean follower, like him with honeſt love 
Of Ale divine inſpir'd, and love of ſong : 
But long may bounteous Heav'n with watchful 
Avert his haplefs lot! Enough for me ſcare 
That burning with congenial flame I dard 
His gn:ding ſteps at diſtance to purſue, 5 
And ſing his favourite theme in kindred ſtrains. 
— 
$ 126. Epifielary 7775 to George Colman, 
Eſq ; written in the Year 1756. By the 
late Mr. ROBERT LLOYD.:, | 
you know, dear George, I'm none of thoſe 
That condeſcerid-to wtite in proſe: 
Inſpir'd with pathes and ſublime, 
I — ſear in doggrel rhime, 
Ani ſcarce can aſk you how you do, 
Without a jingling line or two. 
Befides, Lalways took delight in 
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Perhaps the reaſon makes it pleaſe 
Is, that I find it's writ with eaſe. 
vent a notion here in private, 
Which public taſte can ne'er connive at, 
Which thinks no wit or judgment greater 
Than Addiſon and his Spectator; 
Who ſays (it is no matter where, 
But that he ſays it, I can ſwear) 
With eaſy verſe moſt bards ate ſinitten, 
Becauſe they think its eaſy written; 
Whereas the eaher it appears. 
The greater marks of care it wears; 
Of which, to give an explanation, 
Take this by way of illuftration : 
The fam'd Mat. Prior, it is ſaid, 
Oft bit his nails, and ſcratch'd his head, 
And chang'd a thought a hundred times, 
Becauſe he did not like the rhimes: 
To make my meaning clear, and pleaſe ye, 
In ſhort, he labour'd to write eaſy, 
And yet, no Critic e'er defines 
His poems into labour'd lines. 
[ have a ſimile will hit him; 
His verſc, like clothes, was made to fit him, 
Which (as no taylor e'er denied) 
The better fit, the more they're tried 
Though I have mention d Prior's name, 
Think not I aim at Prior's fame. 
Tis the reſult of admiration 
To ſpend itſelf in imitation z 
If imitation may be ſaid, 
Which is in me by nature bred, 
And you have better proofs than theſe, 
That I'm idolater of Eaſe. 
Who but a madman would engage 
A Poet in the preſent age ? 
Write what we will, our works beſpeak us 
Tmitatores, ſervum Pecus. 
Tal-, Elegy, or loſty Ode, 
We travel in the beaten 10ad. 
The proverb til! ſticks cloſely by us, 
Nil d. um, quod non dictum prius. 
1he only comfort that I know 
Is, that 'twas ſaid an age ago, 
Ere Milton ſoar d in thought ſublime, 
Ere Pope refin'd the chink of rthime, 
Ere ae wrote in ſtyle fo pure, 
Or the great Two the Connoiſſeur ; 
Ere I burleſqu'd the rural cit, 
Proud to hedge in my fcraps of wit, 
And happy in the cloſe connexion, 
T' acquire ſome name from their's reflection; 
So (the ſimilitude is trite) 
The moon ſtill ſhines with borrow'd light, 
And, like the race of modern beaux, 
Ticks with the ſun for her lac'd clothes. 
Methinks there is no better time 
To ſhew the uſe I make of rhime, 
Than now, when I, who from beginning 
Was always fond of couplet- ſinning, 
Preſuming on good-nature's ſcore, 
Thus lay my bantling at your door. 
The frſt advantage which I ſe, 


What bears the name of caly writing; | 


Is, that I ramble loole and free: 
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Book II. 
The bard indeed full oft complains, 


That rhimes are fetters, links, and chains. 
And when he wants to leap the fence, 
Still keeps him pris'ner to the ſenſe. 
Howe'er in common-place he rage, 
Rlume's like your fetters on the ſtage, 
Which when the player once hath wore, 
It makes him only rut the more, 
While, raving in pathetic ſtrains, 
He ſhakes his legs to clank his chains. 
From rhime, as from a handiome face, 
Nonſenſe acquires a kind of grace 
I therefore give it all its ſcope, 
That ſenſe may unperceivy'd elope : 
So M rs of baſeſt tricks 
(I love a fling at Politicks) 
Amuſe the nation, court, and king, 
With breaking F—kes, and hanging Byng; 
And make each puny rogue a prey, f 
While they, the greater, flink away. 
This ſimile perhaps would frike, 
If maich'd with ſomething more alike; 
Then take it dreſs'd a ſecond time 
In Prior's Eaſe, and y Sublime. 
Say, did you never chance to meet 
A mob of people in the ſtreet, 
Ready to give the robb'd relief, 
And all in haſte to catch a thief, 
While the fly rogue, who filch'd the prey, 
Too clole beſetto run away, 
Stop thief ! ſtop thief! exclaims alond, 
And ſo eſcapes among the croud ? 
So Miniſters, &c, | 
O England, how I mourn thy fate ! 
For ſure thy loſſes now are great; 
Two ſuch what Briton can endure, 
Minorca, and the Connoiſſeur 
To-day *, or e'er the ſun goes down, 
Will die the Cenſor, Mr. Town! 
He dies, whoe'er takes pains to con him, 
With bluſhing honours thick upon him 
O may his name theſe verſes ſave, 
Be theſe inſcrib'd upon his grave $0 
© Know, Reader, that on Thurſday died, 
« The Connoifſeur, a Suicide! 
© Yet think not that his ſoul is fled, 
Nor rank him ' mongſt the 70 dead. 
%% Howe er deſunct you ſet him down, 
« He's only going out of Town,” 


127. The Progreſs of Diſcontent. By a Gen- 
Drakes 7 Trinity College. 


WW HEN now, mature in claſſie knowledge, 
The joyful youth is ſent to college, 
His father comes, an humble ſuitor, on 
With bows and ſpeeches to his tutor - 
« Sir, give me leave to recommend him, 
« I'm (ure you cannot but befriend him; 
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'I warrant that his good behav'our 
„ Shall juſtify your future ſavour: 
And for his parts, to tell the truth, 
My ſon's a very forward youth; 
He's young indeed, but has a ſpirit, 
And wants but means to ſhew his merit; 
Has Horace all by heart, - you'd wonder, 
And mouths out Homer's Greek like thunder. 
lf you'd but venture to admit him, 
© A ſcholarſhip would nicely fit him; | 
© That he ſucceeds tis ten to one, 
„ Your vote and intereſt, Sir: — tis done. 
Our candidate at length gets in, 
A hopeful ſcholar of Coll. Trin. 
A ſcholarſhip not half maintains, 
And college-rules are heavy chains; 
So, ſcorning the late wiſh'd- for prize, 
For a fat fellowſhip he ſighs. 
When, nine full tedious winters paſt, 
His utmoſt wiſh is crown'd at laſt; 
That utmoſt with no ſooner got, 
Again he quarrels with his lot.— 
© Theſe tcllowſhips are pretty things, 
We live, indeed, like petty kings; 
* But wha can bear to ſpend his whole age 
© Amid the dulneſs of a college; 
„ Debarr'd the common joys of life, 
„ And, what is worle than all—a wiſe ! 
Would ſome ſnug benefice but fall, 
{© Ye feaſts, and gaudies, farewell all! 
«© To offices Fd bid adieu 
4 Ot Dean, Vice - Præs, —nay Burſar too; 
© Come tythes, come glebe, come fields ſo 
4% pieaſant, ty (ſant. 
©© Come ſports, come partridge, hare and phea- 
Well—after waiting many a year, a 
A living falls, two hundred clear, 
With breaſt elate beyond expreſſion, 
He hurries down to take poſſeſſion ; 
With rapture views the ſweet retreat, 
*« What a convenient houſe! how neat! . 
© The garden how compleatly-plann'd | 
«© And is all this at my command? 
For fuel here's good [tore of wood. 
Pray God the: cellars, be but good 
Continuing this fantaſtic farce on, 
He now commences Country Patſon; 
To make his character entire, 
He weds a Couſin of the Squire; 
Not over-weighty in the purſe; 
But many Doctors have done worſe. 
Content at firſt, —he taps his barrel, 
Exhorts his neighbours not to quarrel; : 
Finds his church-wardens have diſcerning 
Both in good liquor and good learning ; 
With tythes his Yaris replete he ſees, 
And chuckles/o'er his ſurphice- fees; 
Studies to find out latent'dues, . 
Smokes with the Squite, — and clips his yews 
Of Oxford pranks, fatetious tells, 
And, but on Sundays, hears no bells. 


September goth, 1756, when Mr. Town, Author of the Connoiffeur, 8 -riodical Eſſay, (fince pub- 
liſhed in four volumes, printed for R. Baldwin, London) took leave of his Readers, with an humorou 


account of himſelf, 
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But ah ! too ſoon his thoughtleſs breaſt 

y cares domeſtic is oppreſt; 
Each day ſome ſcene of woe commences 
By new and unforeſeen expences ; 
And ſoon the butcher's bill, and brewing, 
Threaten inevitable ruin; 
For children more expences yet, 
And Dickey now for ſchool is fit. 

« Why did I ſell my college life 
% (He cries) for benefice and wife? 
« Oh could the days once more but come, 
«© When calm I ſmoak'd in common room, 
4. And din'd with breaſt untroubled, under 
1 The picture of our pious founder; 

When, for amuſement, my tyrannic 

% Sway could put freſhmen in a panic; 
% When impoſitions were ſupplied 
1% To light my pipe—or ſooth my pride 
« No cares of family oppreſs'd me, 
4. Nor wife by day—nor night diftreſs'd me. 
« Each day received ſucceſſive pleaſure, 
«© Or pent in reading, or in leiſure; 
« And every night I went to bed 
« Without a chriſt'ning in my head.” 

O trifling head, and fickle heart! — 
Chagrin'd at whatſoe'er thou art 
A _ to follies yet untry'd, 
And ſick of pl-afures ſcarce enjoy d; 
Each prize obtain'd, thy rapture ceaſes, 
And in the ſearch alone it pleaſes. 


I 128. Ode v to Arthur Onſlow, Eſq. | 


Tms geodly frame what virtue ſo approves, 
And teftifies the pure ethereal ſpirit, 


As mild Benevolence ? 
She with her ſiſter Mercy ſtill awaits 
Beſide th* eternal throne of Jove, 
And meaſures forth with unwithdrawing 
The bleſſings of the various year, [hand 
Sunſhine or ſhow'r, and chides the madding 
tempeſt. 
With her the heaven-bred nymph meek Charity, 
Shall faſhion Onſlow forth in faireſt portrait; 
And with recording care [W claims. 
Weave the freſh wreath that flow ring virtue 
But oh, what muſe ſhall join the band ? 
He long has fojourn'd in the ſacred haunts, 
An 5 —” each whiſp'ring grot and 
ade, 
Trod by Apollo, and the light-foot Graces, 
How then ſhall aukward gratitude 
And the preſumption of untutor'd duty 
Attune my numbers, all too rude ? 
Little he recks the meed of ſuch a ſong; 
Yet will I ſtretch aloof, 
And when I tell of Courteſy, 
Of well-attemper'd Zeal, 
Of awful Prudence ſoothing fell Contention, 
Where ſhall the lineaments agree 


l 
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But in thee, Onſlow ? You, your wonted leave 
' Indulge me, nor miſdeem a ſoldier's bold em- 
prize; | 
Who in the diſſonance of barb'rous war, 
Long train'd, reviſits oft the ſacred treaſures 
Of antique memory; 
Or where. ſage Pindar reins his fiery car, 
| Through the vaſt vault of heaven ſecure, 
Or what the Attic muſe that Homer fill'd, 
Her other fon, thy Milton taught, 
Or range the flow'ry fields of gentle Spenſer, 


And ever as I go, allurements vain 
Cheriſh a feeble fire, and feed my idle 
Fancy: O cou'd I once 
Charm to their melody my ſhrilling reeds! 
To Henrys and to Edwards old, 
Dread names! I'd meditate the faithful ſong; 
Or tell what time Britannia, 


Whilom the faireſt daughter of old Ocean, 


In loathly difarray, dull eyes, 
And faded cheek, wept o'er her abject ſons; 
Till William, great deliverer, 
Led cn the comely train, gay Liberty, 
Religion, mation ſtaid, 
With all her kindred goddeſſes ; 
Juſtice with ſteady brow, [ Commerce, 
Trim Plenty, laureat Peace, and green-haiz'd 
In flowing veſt of thouſand hues. 
Fain would I ſhadow out old Bourbon's pile 
Tott'ring with doubtful weight, and threat'ning 
* cumb'rous fall; 


Or trace our navy, where in tow'ring pride 
O'er the wide · ſwelling waſte it rolls avengeful. 
As when collected clouds 
Forth from the gloomy ſouth in deep array, 
Athwart the dark'ning landſcapethrong, 
Fraught with loud ftorms, and thunder's 
dreadful peal, 
At which the murd'rer ſtands aghaſt, 
And waſting Riot ill diſſembles terror. 


How headlong Rhone and Ebro, erſt diſtainꝰd 
With Mooriſh carnage, quakes thro* all her 
branches ! 
Soon ſhall I greet the morn, {name 
When, Europe fav'd, Britain and George's 
Shall ſound o'er Flandria's level field, 
Familiar in domeſtic meriment; 
Or by the jolly mariner 
Be carol'd loud adown the echoing Danube, 
The juſt memorial of fair deeds 
Still flouriſhes, and like th untainted ſoul 
Bloſſoms in freſheſt age, above 
The weary fleth, and envy's rankling wound, 
Such after years mature | 
In full account ſhall be thy meed, 
O ! may your riſing hope 
Well principled in ev'ry virtue bloom! 
Till a freſh- ſpringing flock implore 
With infant hands a grandbre's powerful 
6 [ſports purſue. 
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Or round your honour d couch their prattling 


This elegant Poem was written by a Gentleman well known in the learned world, as a token of 


gpatitude for favours confersed on his father, during the laſt war, whoſe character he has therein aſſumed. 
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& 129. Ode on the Death of Mr. Thomſon, 
By Mr. CoLLixs, 


The ſcene of the following Stanzas is ſuppoſed 
to lie on the Thames, near Richmond, 
IN yonder grave a Druid lies 
Where ſlowly winds the ſtealing wave! 
The year's beſt ſweets ſhall duteous riſe 
To deck it's Poet's ſylvan grave! 
In yon deep bed of whiſp'ring reeds 
His airy harp * ſhall now be laid, 


That he, whoſe heart in ſorrow bleeds, 
May love thro? life the ſoothing ſhade. 


Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 
And while its ſounds at diſtance ſwell, 
Shall ſadly ſeem in Pity's ear 
To hear the Woodland Pilgrim's knell. 


Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore 
When Thames in ſummer wreaths is dreſt, 
And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar 
To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 


And oft as Eaſe and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, 

The friend ſhall view yon whitening Þ ſpire, 
And *mid the varied landſcape weep. 


But Thou, who own'ſ that earthy bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail! 

Or tears, which Love and Pity ſhed 
That mourn beneath the gliding fail ! 


Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye 

Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimm'ring near ? 
With him, ſweet bard, may Fancy die, 

And Joy deſert the blooming year. 


But thou, lorn ſtream, whoſe ſullen tide 
No ſedge-crown'd Siſters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hill's fide 
"Whoſe cold turf hides the buried friend! 


And ſee, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun night has veil'd the ſolemn view ! 
Yet once again, dear parted ſhade, 
Meek Nature's child, again adieu ! 
The genial meads aſſign'd to bleſs 
The life, ſhall mourn thy * doom, 
Their hinds and -girls ſhall dreſs, 
With ſimple hands, thy rural tomb. 
Long, long, thy ſtone and pointed clay 


Shall melt the muſing Briton's eyes, 


O! vales, and wild woods, ſhall He ſay, 
In yonder grave Your Druid lies ! 


6 1 . On a Lady's preſenting à Spri 

? Myrtle to a A- Ted 

WHAT fears, what terrors does thy gift 
create ! 


Ambiguous emblem of unci | in fate ! 


The Myrtle, enſign of ſupreme command, 
(Conſign'd by Venus to Meliſſa's hand) A 
® The Harp of /Eolur, 

+ Richmond Church, 
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The Myrtle crowns the happy lovers heads, 
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| 
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Not leſs capricious than a reigning fair, 

Oft favours, oft rejects the lover's care. 

In Myrtle groves oft ſings the happy ſwain, 
In Myrtle ſhades deſpairing ghoſts complain z 


— 


—— — 


Th' unhappy lovers graves the Myrtle ſpreads; 
Oh! then the meaning of thy gift impart, 
And cure the throbbings of an anxious heart: 
Soon muſt this bough, as you ſhall fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb, 
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$ 14x. Ode on the Fifth of December, being 


the Birth-day of a very beautiful young Lady, 
By Mr. erer $M Aur Ons 


FAIL, eldeſt of the monthly train, 
Sire of the winter drear, 
December, in whoſe iron reign 
Expires the chequer'd year: 
Huſh all the bluſt'ring blaſts that blow, 
And proudly pltum'd in filver ſnow . 
Smile gladly on this bleſt of days; 
Thelivery'd clouds ſhall on thee wait, 
And Phcebus ſhine in all his ſtate, 
With more than ſummer rays. 


Tho? jocund June may juſtly boaſt 

Long days and happy hours; 
Tho' Auguſt be Pomona's hoſt, 

And May be crown'd with flow rg 
Tell June his fire and crimſon dyes, 
By Harriot's bluſh and Harriot's eyes 

Eclips'd and vanquiſh'd, fade away 

Tell Auguſt, thou canſt let him fee | 


— — 


— — — rn — 


| 


A richer, riper fruit than He, 


A ſweeter flow'r than May. 
— — 


$ 132. Ode on Lyric Poetry. By Dr. AxEnSIDE. 


ONCE morel join the Theſpian quire, 
And taſte th inſpiring fount again: 
O parent of the Grecian lyre, 
Admit me to thy ſecret ſtrain 
And lo as _ my ſtep invades 
The pathleſs vale and opening ſhades, 
Till — I ſpy her — — 
And now at large I drink the ſound, 
While theſe her offspring, liſt'ning round, 
By turns her melody repeat. 
I ſee Anacreon ſmile and ſing: 
His ſilver treſſes breathe perfume z 
His cheek difplays a ſecond ſpring 
Of roſes taught by wine to bloom. 
Away, deceitful cares, away 
And let me liſten to his lay! 
While flow'ry dreams my ſoul employ; 
While turtle-wing'd the laughing hours 
Lead hand in hand the feſtal powers, 


Lead Youth and Love, and harmleſs Jays 


of which ſee a deſcription in the Caſtle of Indolence, 


Broke 
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Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her lords, 
With louder impulſe, and a threat'ning hand, 
The“ Leſbian patriot ſmites the ſounding chords: 

Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 

Ye curſt of Gods and free-born men, 

Ye murd'rers of the laws, 
Tho' now you glory in your luſt, 
Tho” now you tread the feeble neck in duſt, 
Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your 
dreadful cauſe, 


But lo, to Sappho's mournful airs 
Deſcends the radiant quren of love; 

She ſmiles, and aſks what fonder cares 

Her ſuppliant's plaintive meaſures move: 

Why is my faithful maid diſtreſt? 

Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breaſt ? 

Say, flies he? Scon he ſhall purſue: 

Shuns he thy gifts? He too thall give : 

Slights he thy forrows ? — He ſhall grieve, 

And bend him to thy haughtieſt vow. 


But, O Melpomenes, for whom 

Awakes thy golden ſhell again ? 

What mortal breath ſhall e er preſume 
To echo that unbounded ſtrain ? 
Majettic, in the frown of years, 

Behold, the F Man of Thebes appears: 
For ſome there are, whoſe mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at buth endow'd 
With hopes tnat mock the gazing crowd; 
As eagles drink the nocntide flame. 


Wlvle the dim raven beats bis weary wings, 
And clamours far below. —Propitious Muſe, 
While I fo late unlock thy hallow'd ſprings, 
And breathe what'er thy ancient airs infuſe, 

To poliſh Alhion's warlike ear 

This long-loſt melody to hear, 

Thy ſweeteſt arts employ ; 

As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore, 

Thro' Greece thy lyre's perſuaſive language 


bore, (oy. 
Till towns, and iſles, and feas return'd the vocal 
But oft amid the Grzcian throng, 
The looſe · roh d form of wild defire 
With lawleſs notes intun'd thy ſong, 
To ſhameful ſteps diffolv'd thy quire. 
O fair, O chaſte, be ſtill with me 
From ſuch profaner diſcord free: 
While I frequent thy tuneful ſhade, 
No frantic ſhouts of Thracian dames, 
No fatyrs ferce with favage flames 
Thy pleaſing accents ſhall invade. 
Qu-en of the lyre, in thy retreat 
The faireft flow'rs of Pindus glow z 
The vine aſpires to crown thy ſeat, 
And myrtles round thy laurel grow. 
Thy ftrings attune their varied ſtrain, 
To ev'ry pleaſure, every pain, 


Which mortal tribes were born to prove, 
And ſtrait our paſſions riſe or fall, 

As at the wind's imperious call 

The ocean twells, the billows move. 


When midnight Iiſtens o'erthe flumb'ring earth, 
Let me, O Muſe, thy ſolemn whiſpers hear: 
When morning ſends her fragrant breezes forth, 
Wich any murmurs touch my op'ning car. 

And ever watchful at thy fide, 

Let wiſdom's awful ſuffrage guide 

The tenour of thy lay: 
To her of oid by Jove was gir*n [keav'n; 

To judge the various deeis of earth and 

'T wasthine by gentle arts to win us to her ſway. 


Oft as from ſtricter hours reiign'd 

I quit the maze where ſcience toils, 
Do thou refreſh my yielding mind 
With all thy gay, deluſtve ſpoils. 
But, O mdulgent, come not nigh 
The buſy ſteps, the jealous eye 

Of gaintul care, and wealthy age, 

W hofe barren ſouls thy joys diſdain, 
And hold as fors to reaſon's reign 
Whome'er thy lovely haunts engage. 


With me, when mirth's conſenting band 
Around fair triendſhip's genial board 
Invite the heart-awakening hand, 
With me faiute the Teian chord. 
Or if invok' d at ſofter hours, 
O ſeek with me the happy bow'rs 
That hear Dione's gentle tongue; 
To beauty link'd with virtue's train, 
To love devoid of jealous pain, 
There let the Sapphic lute be ſtrung. 
But when from envy and from death to claim 
A hero bleeding for bis native land; 
Or when to nouriſh freedom's veſtal flame, 
I hear my genius utter his command, 

Nor Theban voice, nor Leſbian lyre 

From thee, O Mule, do I require, 

While my prophetic mind, 

Conſcious of pow'rs ſhe never knew, 

Aſtoniſh'd graſps at things beyond her view, 
Nor by another's fate hath felt her own confin'd. 


$ 133. The Art of preſerving Health. 
ARMSTRONG. 
Book I. AIR. 
DAUGHTER of Pæon, queen of every joy, 
f Hygeia f 3 whoſe indulgent ſmile ſuſtains 
The various race luxuriant nature pours, 
And on th* immortal eſſences beſtows 
Immortal youth ; auſpicious, O deſcend ! 


-| Thou chearful guardian of the rolling year, 


Whether thou wanton'ſt on the Weſtern gale, 
Or ſhak'ſt the rigid pinions of the North, 
Diffuſeſt lite and vigour thro? the tracts 


Of air, thro” earth, and ocean's deep domain. 


* Alczus of Mitylene, the capital of Leſbos, who fled from his native city to eſcape the oppreſſion of 
thoſe who had inflayed it, and wrote againſt them in his exile thoſe noble inveRtives which are ſo much 


applauded by the ancient critics. 


+ Pindar. 


1 Hygeiz, the goddeſs of health, was, according to the genealogy of the heathen deities, the daughter 
When 


of /Eſculzpius; who, as well as Apollo, was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pæon. 
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When thro? the blue ſerenity of heaven 
Thy power approaches, all the waiteful hoſt 
Of Pain and Sickneſs, {qualid and deform'd, 
Confounded fink into the loathſome gloom, 
Where, in deep Erebus involv'd, the fiends 
Grow more profane, Whatever ſhapes of death, 
Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 
Swarm thro* the iſhudd'ring air: whatever 
plagues | 
Or meagre famine breeds, or with ſlow wings 
Riſe from the putrid wat'ry element, 
The damp watte foreſt, motionleſs and rank, 
That ſmothers earth and all the breathleſs winds, 
Or the vile carnage of th* inhuman field; 
Whatever baneful breathes the rotten South; 
Whatever ills th' extremes or ſudden change 
Of cold and hot, or moilt and dry produce; 
They fly thy pure effulgence : they, and all 
The ſecret poiſons of avenging Heaven, 
And all the pale tribes halting in the train 
Of Vice and heedleſs Pleaſuie: or if aught 
The comet's glare amid the burning ſky, 
Mournful eclipſe, or planets ill-combin'd, 
Portend diſaſtrous to the vital world, 
Thy ſalutary power averts their rage, 
Averts the general bane: and but for thee 
Nature would ficken, nature ſoon would die. 

Without thy chearful active energy 
No rapture ſwells the breaſt, no poet ſings, 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 

Come then with me, O Goddeſs heavenly gay! 
Begin the ſong; and let it ſweetly flow, 

And let it wilely teach thy wholeſome laws: 
«© How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport 

« Of mortal man; in healthful body how , 

“ A healthfu! mind the longeſt to maintain.“ 
*Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chuſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of moſt extenſive uſ: ; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong 

Dry philoſophic precepts to convey. 

Yet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 

Of nature, and with daring ſteps proceed 
Thro' paths the Mules never trod before. 

Nor ſhould I wander, doubtful of my way, 
Had I the lights of that ſagacious mind 
Which taught to check the peſtilential fire, 
And quell the deadly Python of the Nile. 

O thou, belov'd by all the graceful arts, 
Thou, long the fav'rite of the healing powers, 
Indulge, O Mead! a well. deſign'd eſſay, 
Howe er imperfe& : and permit that I 

My little knowledge with my country ſhare, 
Till you the rich Aſclepian ſtores unlock, 
And with new graces dignity the theme. 


YE who amid thisfeveriſh world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind; 
Fly the rank city, ſhun its turbid air; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal ſmoke 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 
The dying, fick'ning, and the living world 
Exhal'd, to ſully heaven's tranſparent dome 
With dim mortality. It is not Air 
That from a theuſaud lungs reeks back to thine, 


* 


Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 


The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
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Of nature, when from ſhape and texture ſhe 
Relapſes into fighting elements: 

It is not Air, but floats a nauſeous maſs 

Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath, 
With o'ly rancour fraught, relaxes more 
The ſolid frame than ſimple moiſture can. 
Beſides, immur'd in many a ſullen bay 

That never felt the freſhneſs of the breeze, 


This flumbring Deep remains, and ranker grows. 


With ſickly reit; and (tho? the lungs abhor 
To drink the dun fuliginous abyſs) 
Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 
Roll'd from ſo many thundering chimneꝝs, tame 
The putrid ſteams that over-ſwarm the ſky, 
This cauſtic yenom would perhaps corrode 
Thoſe tender cells that draw the vital air, 
In vain with all their unctuous rills bedew'd; 
Or by the drunken venous tubes, that yawn 
In countleſs pores g'er all the pervious ſkin, 
linbib'd, would poiſon the balſamic blood, 
And rouſe the heart to every fever's rage. 
While yet you breathe, away; the rural wilds 
Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales 
The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial 
That fans the ever undulating ſkyz [breeze 
A kindly tky ! whoſe foſt'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. [liles 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where Nature 
Benign, where all her honeſt children thrive, 
To us there wants not many a happy ſeat; 
Look round the ſmiling land, ſuch numbers riſe 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice. 
See where, enthron'd in adamantine ſtate, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windſor fits ; 
There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green re- 
treats, | | 
(Richmond that ſees an hundred villas riſe 
Rural or gay). O! from the ſummer's rage, 
Ol wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham ! But if the buſy Town 
Attract thee ſtill to toil for power or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayſ thy vacant hours poſſeſs 
In Hampſtead, courted by the weſtern wind; 
Or Greenwich, waving o'er the winding flood; 
Or loſe the world amid the ſylvan wilds | 
Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unipoil'd, 
Green rile the Kentiſh hills in chearful air; 
But on the marſhy plains that Eſſex ſpreads 
Build not, nor reſt too long thy wand ring feet. 
For on a ruſtic throne of dewy turf, 


With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, . 


Quartana there preſides: a meagre Fiend, 
Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
Compreſs d the flothful Naiad of the Fens. 
From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 
With fev'"riſh blaſts fubdues the ſick ning land: 
Cold tremors come, with mighty love of reſt, 
Convulſive yawnings, lafſitude, and pains 
That ſting the burthen d brows, fatigue the loĩns, 


And rack the joints, and every torpid limb; 


Then parching heat ſueceeds, till copious ſweats 

O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills. 

Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine * 
. e 
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The vigour finks, the habit melts away ; 


The chearful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in fallow melancholy clad. 

And oft the Sorcereſs, in her ſated wrath, 
Reſigns them to the furies of her train; 
The bloated Hydrops, ani the yellow fiend 
Ting'd with her own accumulated gall. 

In queſt of ſites, avoid the mourntul plain 
Where ofters thrive, and trees that love the lake; 
Where many lazy muddy rivers flow: 

Nor, for the wealth that all the Indies roll, 
Fix near the marſhy margin of the main. 
For from the humid ſoil, and wat'ry reign, 
Eternal vapours riſe; the ſpungy air 

For ever weeps; or, turgid with the weight 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down. 
Skies ſuch as theſe let ev'ry mortal ſhun 
Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the gout, 
Tertian, corroſive ſcurvy, or moiſt catarrh ; 
Or any other injury that g.>ws 

From raw ſpun fibres idle and unſtrung, 
Skin ill-perſpiring, and the purple flood 

In languid eddies loitering into phlegm. 

Yet not alone from humid ſkies we pine; 
For Air may be too dry. The ſubtle heaven, 
That winnows into duſt the blaſted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, 
Too faſt imbibes th* attenuated Iymph, 
Which, by the ſurface, from the blood exhales. 
The lungs grow rigid, and with toikeſſay 
Their flexible vibrations; or inflam'd, 

Their tender ever-moving ſtructure thaws. 
Spoil'd of its limpid vehicle, the blood 

A maſs of lees remains, a droſſy tide 

That ſlow as Lethe wanders thro' the veins; 
Unactive in the ſervices of life, 

Unfit to lead its pitchy current thro? 

The ſecret mazy channels of the hrain. 

The melancholy Fiend (that work deſpair 

Of phyſic), hence the ruſt-complexion'd man 
Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 
Too ſtretch d a tone: And hence in climes aduſt 
So ſudden tamnlts ſeize the trembling nerves, 
And burning fevers glow with double rage. 

Fly, if you can, theſe violent extremes 
Of Air; the wholeſome is nor moiſt nor dry. 
But as the power of chuſing is deny d 
2 half mankind, a further taſk en ſues; 
How beſt to mitigate theſe fell extremes, 
How breathe unbuct the withering element, 
Or bazy atmoſphere: Tho' Cuſtom moulds 
To ev'ry clime the ſoft Promethean clay; 
And he who firſt the fogs of Eſſex breath d, 
(So kind is native air) may in the fens 
Of Eſſex from inveterate ills revive, 

At pure Montpelier or Bermuda caught. 
But if the raw and oozy heaven offend, 
Correct the ſoil, and dry the ſources up 

Of wat'ry exhalation ; wide and deep 
Conduct your trenches thro* the quaking bog; 
Solicitous, with all your winding arts, 
Betray th* unwilling lake into the ſtream ; 
And weed the foreſt, and invoke the winds 
To break the toils where ſtraugled vapours lie; 
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Or throꝰ the thickets ſend the crackling flames. 
Mean time, at home with chearful fires diſpel 
The humid air: And let your table ſmoke 
With ſolid roaſt or bak'd ; or what the herds 
Of tamer breed ſupply; or what the wilds 
Yield to the toilſome pleaſures of the chaſe. 
Generous your wine, the boaſt of rip'ning years, 
But Shan bo your cups; the languid frame, 
Vapid and ſunk from yeſterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of wat*ry heavens, 
But neither theſe, nor all Apollo's arts, 
Di!arm the dangers of the dropping ſ{ky, 
Unleſs with exerciſe and manly toil [ blood. 
You brace your nerves, and ſpur the lagging 
The fat'ning clime let all the ſons of eaſe 
Avoid ; if indolence would wiſh to live. 
Go, yawn and loiter out the long flow year 
In fairer ſkies. If droughty regions parch 
The ſkin and lungs, and bake the thick'ning 
blood, 
Deep in the waving foreſt chuſe your ſeat, 
Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air; 
And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, 
And into lakes dilate the rapid ftream. 
Here ſpread your gardens wide and let the cool, 
The moitt relaxing vegetable ſtore 
Prevail in each repaſt : Your food ſupplied 
By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 
By ſoft decoction and a mellowing heat, 
To liquid balm ; or, if the ſolid maſs 
You chuſe, tormented in the boiling wave; 
That through the thirſty channels of the blood 
A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow. 
The fragrant dairy from its cold receſs 
Its neQtar acid or benign will pour 
Todrown your thirſt; or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen Sherbet the fickle taſte relieve, 
For with the viſcous blood the ſimple ſtream 
Will hardly mingle; and fermented cups 
Oft diſſipate more moiſture than they give. 
Yet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 
His huzrors o'er the world, thou may ſt indulge 
In feaſts more genial, and impatient broach 
The mellow catk. Then too the ſcourging air 
Provokes to keener toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. But rarely we ſuch ſkies blaſpheme. 
Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 
Bedew'd, our Seaſons droop: incumbent fil 
A ponderous heaveno'erwhelms the ſink ing ſoul, 
Lab'ring with ſtorms in heapy mountains riſe 
Th' imbattled clouds, as if the Stygian ſhades 
Had left the dungeon of eternal night, - 
Till black with thunder all the South deſcends. 
Starce in a ſhowerleſs day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime; except the baleful Eaſt 
Withers the tender ſpring, and ſourly checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 
Of ſummers, balmy airs, and ſkies ſerene. 
Good heaven ! for what unexpiated crimes 
This diſmal change! The brooding elements 
Do they, your powerful miniſters ot wrath, 
Prepare ſome fierce exterminating plague ? 
Or is it fix'd in the decrees above 
That lofty Albion melt into the main ? 


Indulgent nature! O diſſolve this gloom A 
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| That, circled round with the gigantic heap 


Bind in eternal adamant the winds 
That drown or wither: Give the genial Weſt 
To breathe, and in its turn the ſprightly North: 
And may once more the circling ſeaſons rule 
The year; not mix in every monſtrous day. 
Mean time, the moiſt malignity to ſhun [paign 
Of burthen'd ſkies, mark where the dry cham- 
Swells into chearful hills ; where Marjoram 
And Thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
And where the“ Cynorrhodon with the roſe 
For fragrance vies; for in the thirſty ſoil 
Mot fiagrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the baſking ſteep 
Aſcend, there light thy hoſpitable fires, 
And let them ſee the winter morn ariſe, 
The ſummer evening bluſhing in the Weſt; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O'erhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring 
And bleak affliction of the peeviſh Eaſt. [North, 
O! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The ſounding foreſt fluctuates in the ſtorm ; 
To link in warm repoſe, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar fleep. 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarſer ſtrain 
Of waters ruſhing o'er the flippery rocks, 
Will nightly lull you to ambroſial reſt. 
To pleaſe the fancy is no trifling good, 
Where health is ſtudied; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt 
And natural movements of th' harmonious 
frame. 
Beſides, the ſportive brook for ever ſhakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 
Ot pureſt element, refreſhing ſtill 
Your airy feat, and uninfected Gods. 
Chiefly for this I praiſe the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whoſe lofty ſides 
Th' ethereal deep with endleſs billows chafes. 
His purer manſion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy, 
But may no fogs, from lake or fenny plain, 
Involve my hill! And whereſo'er "ng build ; 
Whether on ſun-burnt Epſom, or the plains 
Waſh'd by the filent Lee; in Chelſea low, 
Or high Blackheath with wintry winds afſail'd ; 
Dry be your houſe: but airy more than warm. 
Elſe every breath of ruder wind will ſtrike 
Your tender body thro' with rapid pains 
Fierce coughs will teize you, hoarſeneſs bind 
your voice, 
Or moiſt Gravedo load your aching brows, 
Theſe to defy, and all the fates that dwell 
In cloiſter'd air, tainted with ſteaming life, 
Let yr ceilings grace your ample rooms z 
And till at azure nvontide may your dome 
At every window drink the liquid ſky, 
Need we the ſunny ſituation here, 
And theatres open to the South, commend ? 
Here, where the morning's miſty breath infeſts 
More than the torrid noon ? How an, 
How pale, the plants in thoſe ill-fated 


_ ® The wild roſe, or that which grows on the common briar. 
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Of mountains, never felt, nor ever ho 

To feel, the genial vigour of the ſun! 

While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 
The verdant [pring; in virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet ; 

O'er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 
And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray. 

Nor leſs the warmer living tribes demand 
The foſt' ring ſun : whoſe energy divine 
Dwells not in mortal fire; whoſe gen'rous heat 
Glows thro” the maſs of groſſer elements, 

And kindles into life the ponderous ſpheres. 
Chear'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 
We court thy beams, great majeſty of day! 
If not the ſoul, the regent of this world, 
Firſt-born of heaven, and only leſs than God 
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ENOUGH of Air. A deſart ſubje&t now, 
Rougher and wilder, riſes to my ſight. 
A barren waſte, where not a garland grows 
To bind the Muſe's brow; not even a proud 
Stupendous ſolitude frowns o'er the heath, 
To roule a noble horror in the ſoul : 
But rugged paths fatigue, and error leads 
Thro' endleſs labyrinths the devious feet. 
Farewel, ethereal fields! the humbler arts 
Of life; the Table and the homely Gods, 
Demand my ſong. Elyſian gales adieu ! [flow, 
The blood, the fountain whence the ſpirits 
The generous ſtream that waters every part, 
And motion, vigour, and warm life conveys 
To every particle that moves or lives; 
This vital fluid, through unnumber'd tubes 
Pour'd by the heart, and to the heart again 
Refunded ; ſcourg'd for ever round and round; 
Enrag'd with heat and toil, at laſt forgets 
Its balmy nature; virulent and thin 
It grows; and now, but that a thouſand gates 
Are open to its flight, it would deſtroy 
The parts it cheriſn d and repair'd before. 
Beſides, the flexible and tender tubes 
Melt in the mildeſt moſt nectareous tide 
That rip*ning nature rolls; as in the ſtream 
Its crumbling banks ; but what the vital force 
Of plaſtic fluids hourly batters down, 
That very force, thoſe plaſtic particles 
Rebuild: So mutable the ſtate of man. 
For this the watchful — * was given, 
Daily with freſh materials to repair 
This unavoidable expence of life, 
This neceſſary waſte of fleſh and blood. 
Hence the concoRive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle ; 
The chyle to blood; the foamy purple tide 
To liquors, whnch thro finer arteries 
To different parts their winding courie purſue; 
To try new changes, and new forms put on, 
Or for the public, or ſome private uſe, 
Nothing ſo foreign but th' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal 


Alone he fears, or aliments too thin; 
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By violent powers too eaſily ſubdu'd, 
Too ſoon ex pell'd. His daily labour thaws, 
To friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 
That ſalt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor «does his gorge the rancid bacon rue, 
Nor that which Ceſtria ſends, tenacious paſte 
Of ſolid milk. But ye of otter clay, 
Infirm and delicate] and ye who waſte 
With pale and bloated floth the tedious day! 
Avoid the ſtubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repaſt; and let ſagacious age 
Grow witer, leſſon'd by the dropping teeth. 
Half ſubtiliz'd ro chyle, the liquid food 
Readieſt obeys th' afiimilating powers; 
And ſoon the tender vegetable mats 
Relents; and ſoon the young of thoſe that tread 
The ſteadfaſt earth, or cleave the green abyſs, 
Or pathleſs ſky. And if the Steer muſt tall, 
In youth and fanguine vigour let him die; 
Nor ſtay till rigid age, or heavy ails, 
Abſolve him ill-requited from the yoke. 
Some with high forage, and luxuriant eaſe, 
Indulge the veteran Ox; but wiſer thou, 
From the bald mountain or the barren downs 
Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 
A race of purer blood, with exerciſe 
Refin'd, and ſcanty fare: Fer, old or young, 
The ſtall'd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd. 
Not all the culinary arts can tame 
To wholeſome food the abominable growth 
Of reſt and gluttony ; the prudent taſte 
RejeRs like bane ſech loathiome luſciouſneſs. 
The languid ſtomach curſes even the pure 
Delicious fat, and ail the race of oil: 
For more the oily aliments relax 
Its feeble tone; and with the eager lymph 
(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) 
Coyly they mix, and ſhun with ſlippery wiles 
The woo'd embrace. Th' irreſoiuble oil, 
So gentle late and blardiſhing, in floods - 
Of rancid bile o'er flows: What tumults hence, 
What horrors riſe, were nauſeous to relate. 
Chufe leaner viands, ye whoſe jovial make 
Too faſt the gummy nutriment imbibes: 
Chuſe ſoher mea!s; and rouſe to active life 
Your cumbrous clas; nor on th' enfeebling 
Irreſolute, protract ihe morning hours. [down, 
But let the man whoſe bones are thinly clad, 
With chearful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt 
Improve his ſlender habit. Each extreme 
From the bleſt mean of ſanity departs. 
I could relate what table this demands 
Or that complexion ; what the various powers 
Of various foods: But fifty years would roll, 
And fifty more, before the tale were done. 
Beſides, there often lurks ſome nameleſs, ſtrange, 
Peculizr thing; nor on the ſkin diſplay d, 
Felt in the pulſe, nor in the habit ſeen; 
Which finds a poiſon in the food that moſt 
The temp'rature affects. There are, whoſe 
Impetuous rages thro the turgid veins, [blood 
Who better bear the fiery frums of Ind 
Than the moiſt Melon, or pale Cucumber. 
Of chilly nature others fly the board 
Supply d with ſlaughter, and the vernal powers 
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For cooler, kinder, ſuſtenance implore. 
Some even the generous nutriment deteſt 
Which, in the ſhell, the fleeping embryo rears, 
Some, more unhappy ſtill, repent the gifts 
Of Pales; ſoft, delicious and benign; 
The balmy quinteſſence of every flower, 
And every grateful heib that decks the ipring; 
The folt'ring dew of tender ſprouting lite 
The belt refection of declining age 
The kind reſtorative of thoſe who lie 
Half-dead and panting, from the doubtful ſtrife 
Of nature ſtruggling in the graſp of death. 
Try all the bounties of this Fertile globe, 
There is not ſuch a ſalutary food 
As ſuits with every ſtomach. But (except, 
Amid the mingled mals of fiſh and fowl, 
And boil'd and bak'd, you heſitate by which 
You ſunk oppreſs'd, or whether not by all ;) 
Taught by experience, ſoon you may diſcern 
What pleaſes, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That Jull the ſicken'd appetite too long; 
Or heave with fev*riſh fluſhings all the face, 
Burn in the palms, and paren the rough ning 
tongue; | 
Or much diminiſh or too much increaſe 
Th' expence, which nature's wiſe economy, 
Without or waſte or avarice, maintains. 
Such cates abjur'd, let prouling hunger looſe, 
And bid the curious palate roam at will; 
They ſcarce can err amid the various ſtores 
That burſt the teeming entrails of the world. 
Led by ſagacious taſte, the ruthleſs king 
Of beaſts on blood and ſlaughter only lives; 
The tiger, form'd alike to cruel meals, 
Would at the manger ſtarve : Of milder ſeeds 
The generous horſe to herbage and to grain 
Confines his with ; tho' fabling Greece reſound 
The Thracian ſteeds with human carnage wild. 
Prompted by inſtinct's never: erring power, 
Each creature knows its proper aliment; 
But man, th' inhabitant of every clime, 
With all the commoners of nature feeds. 
Directed, bounded, by this power within, 
Their cravings are well aim'd: Voluptuous 
Is by ſuperior faculties miſled ; [Man 
Miſled trom pleaſure even in queſt of joy. - 
Sated with nature's hoons, what thouſands ſeek, 
With diſhes tortur'd from their native taſte, 
And mad variety, to ſpurn beyond 
Its wiſer will the jaded appetite ! 
Is this for pleaſure ? Learn a julter taſte; 
And know, that temperance is true luxury, 
Or is it pride? Purſue ſome nobler aim: 
Diſmiſs your paraſites, who praiſe for hire; 
And earn the fair eſteem of honeſt men, [yours, 
Whoſe praiſe is fame. Form'd of ſuch clay as 
The ſick, the famith'd, ſhiver at your gates. 
Even modeſt want may bleſs your hand unſeen, 
Tho' huſh'd in patient wretchedneſs at home. 
Is there no virgin, grac'd with every charm 
But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 
No youth of genius, whoſe negle&ed bloom 
Unfoſter'd ſickens in the barren ſhade ? 


| No worthy man, by fortune's random blows, 


Or by a heart too generous and humane, 


Conſtrain'd 
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Conſtrain'd to leave his happy natal ſeat, 
And figh for wants more bitter than his own ? 
There are, while human miſeries abound, 

A thouſand ways to walte ſuperfluous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of ſickneſs or diſguſt. 
But other ills th' ambiguous feaſt purſue, 
Beſides provoking the laſcivious taſte. 

Such various foods, tho* harmleſs each alone, 
Each other violate; and oft we ſce 

What ttrife is brew'd. and what pernicious bane, 
From combinations of innoxious things. 

Th' unbounded taſte I mean not to confine 
To hermit's diet, needleſsly ſevere. 

But would you long the ſweeis of health enjoy, 
Or huſband pleaſure; at one impious meal 
Exhauſt not half the bounties of the year, 

Of every realm. It matters not mean while 
How much to-morrow differ from to- day; 

So far indulge: tis fit, beſides, that man, 

To change obnoxious, be to change inur'd. 
But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte 

With caution fruits you never tried before. 
For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment 
Sometimes off-nds ; whilecuftom tames the rage 
Of poiſon to mild amity with life. 

So Heav'n has form'd us to the general taſte 

Of all its gifts; ſo cuſtom has improv'd 

This bent of nature; that few ſimple foods, 
Of all that earth, or air, or ocean yield, 

But by excels offend, Beyond the ſenſe 

Of light refection, at the genial board 

Indulge not often; nor protract the feaſt 

To dull ſatiety; till fott and flow 

A drowzy death creeps on, th' expanſive ſoul 
Oppreſs'd, and ſmother'd the celeſtial fire. 
The ſtomach, urg'd beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle ſubdues 

The ſofteſt food: unfiniſh'd and deprav'd, 
The cbyle, in all its future wanderings, owns 
Its turbid fountain; not by purer ſtreams 

So to be clear'd, but foulneſs will remain. 

To ſparkling wine what ferment can exalt 
Th' unripen'd grape? Or what mechanic {kill 
From the crude ore can ſpin the duCtile gold? 

Grod: riot treaſures up a wealthy fund 

Of plagues : but more immedicable ills 
Attend the lean extreme. For phyſic knows 
How to diſburden the too tumid veins, 

Even how td ripen the half-labour'd blood: 
But to unlock the elemental tubes, 8 
Collaps'd and ſhrunk with long inanity, 

And with balſamic nutriment repair 4 
The diied and worn-out habit, were to bid 
Old age grow green, and wear a ſecond ſpring 
Or the tall aſh, long raviſh'd from the ſoil, 
Thro' wither'd veins imbibe the vernal dew, 
When hunger calls, obey; nor often wait 
Till hunger ſharpen to corroſive pain: 

For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 

What nature well can bear; and one extreme 
Ne er without danger meets its own reverſe. 


Too greedily th exhauſted veins abſorb 


* The vurging fever. 
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The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers 
Oft to th' extinction of tne vital flame, 
To the pale cities, by the firm-ſet ſiege 
And famine humbled, may this verſe be borne : 
And hear, ye hardieſt ſons that Albion breeds, 
Long toſs'd and famiſh'd on the-wintry main; 
The war ſhook off, or hoſpitable ſhore [joy z 
Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of 
Nor crown with feſtive rites th' auſpicious day: 
Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, 
Than war or famine, While the vital fire 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on; 
But prudently foment the wandering ſpark 
With what the ſooneſt feels its kindred touch: 
Be frugal ev'n of that; a little give 
At firſt; that kindled, add a little more; 
Till, ky deliberate nouriſhing, the flame 
Reviv'd, with all its wonted vigour glows, 
But tho” the two (the full and the jejune) 
Extremes have each their vice; it much avails 
Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow 
From this to that: So nature learns to bear 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite 
May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues 
The cruder clods by ſloth or luxury | 
ColleRed, and unloads the wheels of life, 
Sometimes a coy averſion to the feaſt 
Comes on, while yet no blacker omen lours; 
Then is a time to ſhun the tempting board, 
Were it your natal or your nuptial day. 
Perhaps a faſt ſo ſeaſonably ſtarves 
The latent ſeeds of woe, which rooted once 
Might coft you labour. But the day return'd 
Of feſtal luxury, the wiſe indulge 
Moſt in the tender vegetable breed: 
Then chiefly when the ſummer beams inflame 
The brazen heavens z or angry Sirius ſheds 
A feveriſh taint thro? the (till gulph of air. 
The moiſt cool viands then, and flowing cup 
From the freſh dairy-virgin's liberal hand, 
Will fave your head from harm, tho” round the 
world 
The dreaded “ Caufos rolls his waſteful fires. 
Pale humid Winter loves the generous board, 
The meal more copious, and a warmer fare; 
And longs with old wood and old wine to chear 
His quaking heart. The ſeaſons which divide 
Th” empires of heat and cold; by neither 
claim'd, | ; 
Influenc'd by both; a middle regimen 
Impoſe. Thro' autufim's languiſhing domain 
Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 
To glowing luxury. But from the depth 
Of winter, when rh' invigorating year 
Emerges ;- when Favonius, fluſh'd with love, 
Toytul and young, in every breeze deſcenus 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride; 
Then, ſhepherds, then begin to (pare your flocks; 
And learn, with wife humanity, to check 


A various offspring to th* indulgent ſky : 


8 Their 


Tune luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commiĩts | 


Now bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 
The prone creation, yields what once ſuffic'd- 
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Their dainty ſovereign, when the world was 


oung z | 

Ere — the barbarous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 
The human breaſt. Each rolling month matures 
The food that ſuits it moſt ; fo does each clime. 

Far in the horrid realms of Winter, where 
Th' eftabliſh'd ocean heaps a monſtrous waſte 
Of ſhining rocks and mountains to the pole ; 
There lives a hardy race, whoſe plaineſt wants 
Relentleſs earth, their cruel tep-mother, 
Regards not. On the waſte of iron fields, 
Untam'd, intractable, no harveſts wave: 
Pomona hates them, and the clowniſh god 
Who tends the en. In this frozen world 
Such cooling gifts were vain : a fitter meal 
Is earn'd with eaſe; for here the fruitful ſpawn 
Of Ocean ſwarms, and heaps their genial board 
With generous fare and luxury profuſe. 
"Theſe are their bread, the only know; 
Theſe, and their willing ſlave, the deer, that crops 
The ſhrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 
Girt by the — Zone, not thus the South 
Her ſwarthy ſons in either Ind maintains: 
Or thirſty Libya, from whoſe fervid loins 
The lion burſts, and every fiend that roams 
Th' affrighted wilderneſs. The mountain herd, 
Aduſt and dry, no ſweet repaſt affords ; 
Nor does the tepid main ſuch kinds produce, 
So perfect, ſo delicious, as the ſhoals 
Of icy Zembla. Raſhly where the blood [tain 


' Brews feveriſh frays; where ſcarce the tubes ſuſ- 


Its tumid fervour and tempeſtuous courſe ; 
Kind Nature tempts not to ſuch gifts as theſe, 
But here in livid ripeneſs melts the Grape : 
Here, finiſh'd by invigorating ſuns, 

Throꝰ the green ſhade the golden Orange glows : 
Spontaneous here the turgid Melon yields 
A generous ; the Coco ſwells on high 
With milky riches ; and in horrid _ 
The criſſ wraps its poignant ſweets. 
Earth's vaunted y: In ruder air 

Too coy to flouriſh, ev'n too proud to live; 
Or rais'd by artificial 

To vapid life. Here with a mother's ſmile - 
Glad Amalthea pours a copious horn. 

Here buxom Ceres reigns : Th' autumnal ſea 
In boundleſs billows fluctuates o'er their plains. 
What ſuits the climate beſt, what ſuits the men, 


Nature profuſes moſt, and moſt the taſte 
The fountain, edg'd with racy wine 
Or acid fruit, bedews their thirſty ſouls. 


The breeze eternal breething round their limbs 
in elſe intolerable air: 
the cool Palm, the Plantain, and the grove 
That waves on gloomy Lebanon, aſſuage 
The torrid hell that beams u their heads. 
he re INT ey yore ts, 
let me * your gelid reign, 
K 
By mortal elſe untrod. I hear the din 
8 waters chund ring o'er the _ 4215 
ith holy reverence I approac rocks [ſong. 


„ Hippocrates, 
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Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſtee 
Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſts the ſounding Po 
In angry waves; Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the Eaſt; 
And there, in Gothic ſolitude reclin'd, 
The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn; 
What ſolemn twilight! What ſtupendous ſhades 
Enwrap theſe infant floods! Thro' every nerve 
A facred horror thrills, a pleaſing fear 
Glides o'er my frame. The foreſt deepens round; 
And, more gigantic ſtill, th' impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the 
gloom. 
Are theſe the confines of ſome fairy world ? 
A land of Genii? Say, 13 theſe wilds 
What unknown nations? If indeed beyond 
Aught habitable lies. And whither leads, 
To what ftrange regions, or of bliſs or pain, 
That ſubterraneous way ? Propitious maids, 
Conduct me, while with fearful ſteps I tread 
This trembling ground. The taſk remains to ſing 
Your gifts (ſo Pzon, ſo the powers of health 
Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element: 
The chief ingredient inHeaven's various works ; 
Whoſe flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine; 


The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 


And life, to all that vegetate or lire. 

O comfortable ſtreams! With eager lips 
And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
New life in you; freſh vigour fills their veins. 
No warmer cups the rural ages knew; 
=—_ warmer ſought the fires of human kind. 

appy in temperate peace ! Their equal days 
F » 46 th — of feveriſh Na 7 
And fick dejection. Still ſerene and pleas'd, 
Toy knew no pains but what the tender ſoul 
With pleaſure yields to, and would ne er forget. 
Bleſs d with divine immunity from ails, 

Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate 
Was ripe old age, and rather ſleep than death. 
Oh! could thoſe worthies from the world of Gods 
Return to viſit their degenerate ſons, 

How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, 
With all our art and toil improv'd to pain ! 
Too happy they ! But wealth brought — 
And luxury on ſloth begot diſeaſe. {diſdain 

Learn temperance, friends; and hear without 
The choice of Water. Thus the“ Coan ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of every School, 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 
Is beſt: The lighteſt then; what bears the touch 
Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; 
The moſt inſipid ; the moſt void of ſmell. 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides 
Pours down; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale 


Forever boil, alike of winter froſts 


And ſummer's heat ſecure. The cryſtal ftream, 
Through rocks reſounding, or for many a mile 
O'er the chaf d pebbles durf d, yields wholeſome, 
pure, i ſthaws, 
And mellow draughts ; except when winter 
And half the mountains melt into the tide. 


Tho' 


\ 
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Thoꝰ thirſt were neer ſo reſolute, avoid The leaſt your bane: and only with your friends. 

The ſordid lake, and all ſuch drowly floods There are ſweet follies; frailties to be ſeen 

As fill from Lethe Belgia's flow canals; By friends alone, and men of generous minds, 

(With reit corrupt, with vegetation green; Oh ! ſeldom may the fated hours return 

Squ:lid with generation, and the birth Of drinking deep! I would not daily taſte, 

Ot little monſters ) till che power of fire — 4 when life declines, even ſober cups. 

Has from prophane embraces diſengag'd Weak withering age no rigid law forbids, 
The violated lymph. The virgin fiream With frugal nectar, ſmooth and flow, with balm 

In boiling waſtes its finer ſoul in air. The ſapleſs habit daily to bedew, 

Nothing like ſimple element dilutes And give the heſitating wheels of life 

The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow, | Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys : 

But where the ſtomach, indolently given, And is it wiſe, when youth with pleaſure flows, 

Toys with its duty, animate with wine To ſquander the reliefs of age and pain ? 


Th' infipid ftream : Tho' golden Ceres yields What dextrous thouſands juſt within the goal 
A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught ; | Of wild debauch direct their nightly courſe! 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all | Perhaps no fickly qualms bedim their days, 
The gluey floods that from the vex'd abyſs No morning admonitions ſhock the head. 
Of fermentation ſpring ; with ſpirit fraught, | But ah ! what woes remain! Life rolls a 
And furious with intoxicating fire; And that incurable diſeaſe old age, | 
Retard concoction, and preſerve unthaw'd In youthful bodies more ſeverely felt, 
| Th' embodied maſs. You fee what countleſs | More ſternly active, ſhakes their blaſted prime x 
Embalm'd in fiery quinteſſence of wine, [years, | Except kind Nature by ſome haſty blow 
at 


The puny wonders of the reptile world, Prevent the lingering fates. For know, whate'er 
The tender rudiments of life, the ſlim Beyond its natural fervour hurries on . 
| Unravellings of minute anatomy, The ſanguine tide; whether the frequent bowl, 


Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain. | High- ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
We curſe not wine: The vile exceſs we blame; Protracted ; ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 


More fruitful than th' accumulated board, And ſows the temples with untimely ſnow, | 
Of pain and miſery. For the ſubtle draught | When life is new, the ductile fibres feel 

Faſter and ſurer ſwells the vital tide ; The heart's increaſing force; and, day by dayy 
And with more active poiſon, than the floods | The growth advances : till the larger tubes, 
Of groſſer crudity convey, pervades Acquiring (from their + elemental veins, 

The far remote meanders of our frame. Condens'd to ſolid chords) a firmer tone, 
Ah! fly deceiver ! Branded o'er and o'er, Suſtain, and juſt ſuſtain, th* impetuous blood. 


Yet till behev'd ! Exulting o'er the wreck Here (tops the growth. With overbearing pulſe 
Of ſober vows !—But the Parnaſſian Maids And preſiure, till the great deſtroy the ſmall; 
* Another time perhaps ſhall ſing the joys, Still with the ruins of the ſmall grow ttrong. 

| The fatal charms, the many woes of wine; | Lite glows mean time, amid the grinding force 

: Perhaps its various tribes, and various powers. | Ot viſcous fluids and elaitic tubes ; 

Mean time, I would not always dread the bowl, | Its various functions vigorouſly are plied 
Nor every treſpaſs ſhun. | The feveriſh ſtrife, | By ttrong — and in ſolid health 
0 


0 Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expels The Man confirm'd long triumphs o'er diſeaſe, 

8 The loitering crudities that burthen life; But the full ocean ebbs : There is a point, 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, cicars By nature fix'd, whence life myſt downwards 

'y Th' obſtructed tubes. Beſides, this reftleſs world For ſtill the beating tide conſolidates tend. 
Is full of chances, which, by habit's power, The ſtubborn veſſels, more reluctant ſtill 

ä To learn to bear is eaſier than to hun. To the weak throbs of th ill- ſupported heart. 

n Ah! when ambition, meagre love of gold, This languiſning, theſe ſtrength' ning by degrees 

* Or ſacred country calls, with mellowing wine | To hard unyielding uneiaſtic bone, 

K To moiſten well the thirſty ſuffrages; Thro' tedious channels the congealing flood 

| Say how, unſeaſon'd to the midnight frays Crawls lazily, and hardly wan on ; 

a Comus and his rout, wilt thou contend It loiters : And now it ſtirs no more. 

-h With Centaurs long to hardy deeds inur d? | This is the period few attain ; the death 
Then learn to revel ; but by flow degrees: Of nature; thus (fo Heaven ordain d it life 
By ſlow degrees the liberal arts are won: ys itſelf; and could theſe laws haves 

And Hercules grew ſtrong. But when you ſmooth chang'd, | 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein | Neſtor might now the fates of Troy relate 

4 In cups by well- informed experience found | And Homer live immortal as his ſong. 

L | 

le ® See Book iv. + In the human body, as well as in thoſe of other animals, the larger blood 

je, veſſels are compoſed of ſmaller ones; which, by the violent motion and preſſure of the fl. ids in the large I 

'S, veſſels, loſe their cavities by degrees, and degenerate into impervious chords or fibres. . In proportion as 

er theſe ſmall veſſels become ſolid, the larger muſt of courſe grow leſs extenſile, more rigid, and make a 


ſtronger reſiſtance to the action of the heart, and force of the blood, From this gradual condenſation 
of the ſmaller veſſels, and conſequent rigidity of the larger ones, the progreſs of the human body from 
infancy to old age is accounted fore . | 
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What does not fade? 
ood 
The cruth of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the flow but ſure deftroyer Time, 
Now hangs in doubtfal ruins o'er its bale, 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of braſs, 
Deſcend : the Babylonian ſpires are funk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time ſhakes the itable tvranny of thrones, 
And tottering empires ruth by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 
And all thoſe worlds that roll around the ſun, 
The fun himſelf ſhall die; and ancient Night 
Again involve the deſolate abyſs : SEL, 
Till the great Father thro' the lifeleſs gloom 
Extend his arm to light another world, 
And bid new planets roll by other laws. 
For thro? the regions of unbounded ſpace, 
Where unconfin'd, Omnipotence has room, 
Being, in various ſyſtems, ſtuctuates ſtill 
Between creation and abhorr'd decay: 
It ever did; perhaps and ever will. 
New worlds are ſtill emerging from the deep; 
The old deſcending, in their turns to rite, 


Book III. EXERCISE. 
THRO' various toils th' adventurous Muſe 
has palt ; 


But half the toil, and more than half, remains. 
ude is her Theme, and hardly fit for Song; 
lain, and of httle ornament ; and I 

But little praftis'd in th' Aonian arts. 

Yet not in vain ſuck labours have we tried, 

If aught theſe lays the fickle health confirm. 

To you, ye delicate, I write; for you 

I tame my youth to philoſophic cares, 

And grow itill paler by the midnight lamps. 

Not to devilitate with timorous rules 

A hardy frame; nor needleſsly to brave 

Unglorious dangers, proud of mortal itrength; 

Is all the leſſon that in wholeſome years 

Concerns the ſtrong. His care were ill beftow'd 

Who would with warm effeminacy nurſe 

The thriving oak which on the mountain's brow 

Bears all the blaſts that (weep the wintry heav'n, 

Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 

In duft, in rain, in cold and ſultry ſkies: 

Save but the grain from mildews and the flood, 

Nought anxious he what fickly ftars aſcend, 

He knows no laws by Eſculapius given; 

He ſtudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 

Infeſt, nor thoſe envenom'd ſhafts that fly 

When rabid Sirius fires th autumnal noon. 

His habit pure with plain and temperate meals, 

Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſReel'd * 

To every caſualty of varied life; 

Serene he bears the peeviſn Eaſtern blaſt, 

And uninfected breathes the mortal South. 

Such the reward of rude and ſober life; 
Of labour ſuch. By health the peaſant's toil 
Is well repaid ; if exerciſe were pain 

Indeed, and temperance pain, By arts like theſe 

"Laconia nurs'd of old ker hardy ſons ; [way, 


And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their 


jnhurt, thro every toil; in every clime, 
$ 
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Toil, and be ftrong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone; 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 
Mellow'd, and fubtiliz'd; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 
Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Ot nature and the year; come, let us ſtray 
Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk: 
Come, while the ſoft voluptuous breezes fan 
The fleecy heavens, enwrap the limbs with balm, 
And ſhed a charming languor o'er the ſoul. 


| Nor when bright Winter ſows with prickly froſt 


The vigorous ether, in unmanly warmth 
Indulge at home; nor even when Eurus' blaſts 
This way and that convolve the lab"ring woods. 
My liberal walks, fave when the ſkies in rain 
Or fogs relent, no ſeaſon ſhould confine 
Or to the cloiſter'd gallery or arcade. 
Go, climb the mountain; from th' ethereal ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale. The chearful morn 
Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th*exulting ſteed. 
Already, ſce, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 
The tainted mazes ; and, on eager ſport 
Intent, with emulous impatience try 
Each doubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chaſe the deſperate deer z 
And thro' its deepeſt ſolitudes * 
The vocal foreſt with the jovial horn. 
2 cnc the breathlefs chace o'er hill and dale 
Exceed your ſtrength ; a ſport of leſs fati 
Not leſs delightful, the — ſtream * 
Affords. The cryſtal rivulet, that o'er 
A ſtony channel rolls its rapid maze, 
Swarms with the ſilver fry. Such,thro' the bounds 
Of paſtoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent; 
Such Eden, ſprung from Cumbrian mountains ; 
ſuch Iitream 
The Elk, &'erhung with woods; and ſuch the 
On whoſe Arcadian banks I firſt drew air, 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays 
Tun'd to her murmurs by her love-fick ſwains, 
Unknown in fong : Tho' not a purer ſtream, 
Thro' meads more flowery or more romantic 
oves, flood! 
Rolls toward the weſtern main. Hail, ſacred 
May ſtill thy hoſpitable ſwains be bleſt 
In rural innocence; thy mountains ſtill 
Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flouriſh ; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain ! 
Oft, with thy blooming ſons, when life was new, 
Sportive and petulant, and charm'd with toys, 
In thy tranſparent eddies have I lav'd: 
Oft trac'd with patient ſteps thy fairy banks, 
With the well-unitated fly to hook 
The eager trout, and with the ſlender line 
And yielding rod ſolicit to the ſhore 
The ſtruggling panting prey; while vernal clouds 
And tepad gales obſcur'd the ruffled pool, 
And from the dceps call'd forth the wanton 
ſwarms, 
Form'd on the Samian ſchool, or thoſe of Ind, 
There are who think theſe paſtimes ſcarce hu- 
Yet in my mind (and not relentleſs I) [ mane. 


His life is pure that wears no fouler ſtains. 
| | N But 
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But if thro' genuine tenderneſs of heart, 

Or ſecret want of rel:ſh for the game, 

You ſhun the glories of the chace, nor care 

To haunt the peopled ſtream ; the garden yields 

A ſoft amuſement, an humane delight. 

To raiſe th' inſipid nature of the ground; 

Or tame its ſavage genius to the grace 

Of careleſs ſweet ruſticity, that ſeems 

The amiable reſult of happy chance, 

Is to create; and gives a godlike joy, 

Which every year improves. Nor thou diſdain 

'To check the lawleſs riot of the trees, 

To plant the grove, or turn the barren mould. 

O happy he! whom, when his years decline, 

(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 

Attain'd, and equal to his moderate mind; 

His life approv'd by all the wiſe and goods 

Even envied by the vain) the peaceful groves 

Of Epicurus, from this ſtormy world, 

Receive to reſt ; of all ungrateful cares 

Abſoly'd, and ſacred from the ſelfiſh crowd, 

Happieſt of men ! if the ſame foil invites 

A choſen few, companions of his youth, 

Once fellow-rakes perhaps, now rural friends 

With whom in eaſy commerce to purſue 

Nature's free charms, and vie for ſylvan fame: 

A fair ambition ; void of ſtrife or guile, 

Or jealouſy, or pain to be outdone. 

Who plans th' enchanted garden, who directs 
e viſto beſt, and beſt conducts the ſtream; 

Whoſe groves the faſteſt thicken and aſcend ; 

"Whom firſt the welcome ſpring ſalutes ; who 

ſhews | 

The earlieſt bloom, the ſweeteſt, proudeſt charms 

Of Flora; who beſt gives Pomona's juice 

To match the ſprightly genius of champain. 

Thrice happy days! in rural buſineſs pat : 

Bleſt winter nights! when, as the genial fire 

Chears the wide hall, his cordial famil 

With ſoft domeſtic arts the hours beguile, 

And pleaſing talk that ſtarts no timorous fame, 

With witleſs wantonneſs to hunt it down: 

Or thro? the fairy-land of tale or ſong 

Delighted wander, in fictitious fates 

Enga 'd, and all that ſtrikes humanity : 

Till, loſt in fable, they the ſtealing hour 

Of timely reſt forget. Sometimes, at eve, 

His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbid 

His feſtal roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 

And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial joy; 

And, thro' the maze of converſation, trace 

Whate'er amuſes or improves the mind, 

Scmetimes at eve (for I delight to taſte 

The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, ſnure) 

Where ſenſe A1 wild, and takes of no ma- 

The decent, honeſt, chearful huſbandman 

Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl; 

And at my table find himſelf at home. 
Whate er you ftudy, in hate er you ſweat, 

Indulge your taſte. Some love the manly foils; 

The tennis ſome; and ſome the graceful dance. 

Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
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Or naked ſtubble ; where from field to field 
The ſounding coveys urge their labouring flight; 
Eager amid the riſing cloud to pour 
The gun's unerring thunder: And there are 
Whom ſtill the *mecd of the green archer charms. 
He chuſes belt, whoſe labour entertains | 
His vacant fancy molt : The toil you hate limbs. 
Fatigues you ſoon, and ſcarce improves your 
As beauty ſtill has blemiſn; and the mind 
The moſt accompliſh'd its imperfect fide z 
Few bodies are there of that happy mould 
But ſome one part is weaker than the reſt : 
The legs, perhaps, or arms refuſe their load, 
Or the cheſt labours. Theſe aſſiduouſſy, 
But gently, in their proper arts employ d, 
Acquire a vigour and ſpringy activity 
To which they were not born. But weaker parts 
Abhor fatigue and violent diſcipline, 
Begin with gentle toils; and, as your nerves 


The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 
At firſt but ſaunter; and by flow degrees 
Increaſe their pace. This doctrine o the wiſe 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 
Firſt from the goal the manag'd courſers play 
On bended reins ; as yet the {kilful youth 
Repreſs their foamy pride; but every breath . 
The race grows warmer, and the tempeſt ſwellsg 
Till all the fiery mettle has its way, X 
And the thick thunder hurries o'er the * 
When all at once from indolence to toi 
| You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock coats, 
Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous 
Compreſs'd, can pour the lubricating balm, 
Beſides, collected in the paſſive veins, 5 
The purple maſs a ſudden torrent rolls, 
O' erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 
With N inundation: Oft the ſource 
Of fatal woes; a cough that foams with blood, 
Aſthma, and feller + Peripneumony, | 
Or the ſlow minings of the hectic fire. * 
TY athletic fool, to whom what eav'n deny d 
Of ſoul is well compenſated in limbs, 
Oft from his rage, or brainleſs frolic, feels 


His vegetation and brute force decay. 


The men of better clay and finer mould 
Know nature, feel the human dignity; 
And ſcorn to vie with oxen or with a 
Purſu'd prolixly, even the gentleſt toi 
Is waſte of health: repoſe by ſmall fatigue 

Is earn'd; and (where your habit is not prong 
To thaw) by the firſt moiſture of the brows, 
The fine and ſubtle ſpirits coſt too mu 
To be profus'd, too much the roſcid balm, 
But when the hard varieties of life 

You toil to learn ; or try the duſty chace, 

Or the warm deeds of ſome important day x 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wiſh'd repoſe; nor court the _ gale, 
Nor taſte the ſpring. O! by the ſacred tears 
Of widows, orphans, mothers, filters, fires, 


Forbear | No other peſtilence has driven 


This word is much uſed by ſome of the qld Englich poets, and Ggnifies Reward or Prins 


T The inflammation of the lungs 
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Such myriads oer th irremeable deep, 

Why this fo fatal, the ſagacious Mule 

Thro* nature's cunning labyrinths could trace: 

But there are ſecrets which who knows not now, 

Muft, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 

Of ſcience ; and devote ſeven years to toil. 

Beſides, I would not ftun your patient ears 

With what it little boots you to attain. 

He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 

Where lurk the ſhelves, and where the whirl- 
pools boil, | 

What ſigns portend the ſtorm : To ſubtler minds 

He leaves to ſcan, from what myſterious cauſe 


Cdarybdis rages in th Tonian wave; : 
Whence thoſe impetuous currents in the main, 
Which neither oar nor fail can ſtem; and why 

The roughening deep expects the ſtorm, as ſure 
As red Orion mounts the ſhrouded heaven, 


In ancient times, when Rome with Athens 


For polifh'd luxury and uſeful arts; [vied 
All fot and recking from the — ſtrife, 
And warm Paleſtra, in the tepid bat 


Th' athletic youth relax d their weary'd limbs. 
Soft oils bedew'd them, with the grateful powers 
Of Nard and Caſha fraught, to ſooth and heal 
The cheriſh'd nerves. Our leſs voluptuous clime 
Not much invites us to ſuch arts as theſe, 
*Tis not for thoſe, whom gelid ſkies embrace, 
And chilling fogs ; whoſe perſpiration feels 
Such frequent bars from Eurus and the North; 
Tis not for thoſe to cultivate a ſkin 
Too ſoft ; or teach the recrementai fume 
Too faſt to crowd thro' fuch precarious ways. 
For thro' the ſmall arterial mouths, that pierce 
In endleſs millions the cloſe-woven kin, 
The baſer fluids in a conſtant ftream | 
Eſcape, and viewleſs melt into the winds, 

tle this eternal, this moſt copious, waſte 
Of blood, degenerate into vapid brine, 
Maintains its wonted meaſure, all the powers 
Of health befriend you, all the wheels of lite 
With eaſe and pleaſure move: but this reſtrain'd 
Or more or leis, ſo more or leſs you feel 
The functions labour: From this fatal ſource 
What woes deſcend is never to be ſung. 
To take their numbers were to count the ſands 
That ride in whirtwind the parch'd Libyan air; 
Or waves that, when the bluſt'ring North em- 

broils 
The Baltic, thunder on the German ſhore. 
Subject not then by ſoft emollient arts ſpend, 
This grand expence, on which your fates de- 
To every caprice of the ſky ; nor thwart 
The genius of your clime : For from the blood 
Leaft fickle riſe the recremental ſteams, 


And leaſt obnoxious to the ſtyptic air, 
Which breathe thro' ſtraiter and more cal. 
lous pores. | treads 


The temper'd Scythian hence, half-naked 
His boundleſs ſnows, nor rues th' inclement 
And hence our painted anceſtors defied ſheaven ; 


The Eaſt; nor curs'd, like us, their fickle ſky, | Ye leaner habits, 


The body, moulded by the chme, endures - 
Th' Equator heats or Hyperborean froſt: 
Except, by habits forgigu to its turn, 
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Unwiſe you counteract its forming pow'r. 


Rude at the firſt, the winter ſhocks you leſs 


By long acquaintance : Study then your ſky, 
Form to its manners your obſequious frame, 
And learn to ſuffer what you cannot ſhun. 
Againſt the rigours of a damp cold heav'n 

To fortify their bodies, ſome frequent 

The gelid ciſtern; and, where nought forbids, 
I praiſe their dauntleſs heart: A frame ſo ſteel'd 
Dreads not the cough, nor thoſe ungenial blatts 
That breathe the Tertian or fell Rheumatiſm ; 
The nerves ſo temper'd never quit their tone, 
No chronic languors haunt ſuch hardy breaſts. 
But all things have their dounds: and he who 
By daily uſe the kindeſt regimen [makes 
Effential to his health, ſhould never mix 

With human kind, nor art nor trade purſue, 
He not the ſafe viciſſitudes of life 

Without ſome ſhock endures ; ill- fitted he 

To want the known, or bear unuſual things. 
Beſides, the powerful remedies of pain 

(Since pain in ſpite of all our care will come) 
Should never with your proſperous days of health 
Grow too familiar: for by frequent uſe 
The ſtrongeſt medicines loſe their healing By 
And even the ſureſt poiſons theirs to kill. 

Let thoſe who from the frozen Arctos reach 
Parch'd Mauritania, or the ſultry Weſt, 

Or the wide flood thro” rich Indoftan roll'd, 
Plunge thrice a day, and in the tepid wave 
Untwift their tubborn pores ; that full and free 
Th' evaporation thro” the ſoften'd ſkin | 
May bear e ee to the ſwelling blood. 
So ſhall they ſcape the fever's rapid flames; 

$0 feel boa fovy the hot breath of hell. 

With us, the man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution, juſt enough to clear 

The ſluices of the ſkin, enough to keep 

The body ſacred from indecent ſoil, 

Still to be pure, ev'n did it not conduce 

(As much itdoes) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains. *Tis this adorns the rich ; 
The want of this is Poverty's worſt woe ; 
With this external virtue Age maintains 

A decent grace ; without it Youth and charms 
Are loathſome. This the venal Graces know; 
So doubtleſs do your wives : For married fires, 
As well as lovers, ſtill pretend to taſte; 

Nor is it leſs (all ent wives can tell) 

To loſe a huſband's than a lover's heart. 

But now the hours and ſeaſons when to toil 
From foreign themes recall my wandering ſong. 
Some labour faſting, or but flightly fed, 

To hull the grinding ſtomach's hungry rage. 
Where nature feeds too ent a frame 
Tis wiſely done: For while the thirſty veins, 
Impatient of lean penury, devour 
The treaſur d oil, then is the happieſt time 
To ſhake the lazy balſam from its cells, 
Now while the ſtomach from the full repaſt 
Subſides, but ere returning hunger gnaws, 
ive an hour ta toil: 
And ye whom 2 growth + 
Oppreſſes yet, or threatens to oppreſs, 


But from the recent meal no „ 


— 
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Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial 

Claim all the wandering ſpirits to a wor 

Of ſtrong and ſubtle toil, and great event: 

A work of time: and you may rue the day 

You hurried, with untimely excrciic, 

A. half-conco&ted chyle into the blood. 

The body overcharg'd with unctuous phlegm 

Much toil demands: The lean elaſtic lets.{veins, 

While winter chills the blood, and binds the 

No labours are too hard: By thoſe you ſcape 

The ſlow diſeaſes of the torpid year; 

Endleſs to name; to one of which alone, 

To that which tears the nerves, the toil of ſlaves 

Is pleaſure : Oh ! from ſuch inhuman pains 

May all be free who merit not the wheel! 

But from the burning Lion when the fun 

Pours down his ſultry wrath ; now while the 

Too much already maddens in the veins, [blood 

And all the finer fluids thro' the {kin 

Explore their flight ; me, near the cool caſcade 

Reclin'd, or ſauntring in the lofty grove, 

No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 

Topant and ſweat beneath the fiery noon. 

Now the freſh morn alone and mellow eve 

To ſhady walks and active rural ſports 

Invite. But while the chilling dews deſcend, | 

May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 

Of humid ſkies ; tho' tis no vulgar joy 

To trace the horrors of the ſolemn wood 

While the ſoft evening ſaddens into night: 

Tho' the fweet Poet of the vernal groves 

Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'rous woe, 
The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the 

world . 

Expands her ſable wings. Great Nature droops 

Thro' all her works. Now happy he whole toil 

Has o'er his languid powerleſs limbs diffus d 

A. pleaſing laſſitude: He not in vain 

Invokes the gentle Deity of dreams. 

His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diſſolve 

In ſoft repoſe : On him the balmy dews 

Of ſleep with double nutriment deſcend. 

But would you ſweetly waſte the blank of night 

In deep oblivion ; or on Fancy's wings 

Vilit the paradiſe of happy dreams, 

And waken chearful as the lively morn 

Oppreſs not Nature ſinking down to reſt 

With feaſts too late, too lend, or too full: 

But be the firſt concoction half - matur d 

Ere you to mighty indolence reſign 

Your paſſive faculties. He from the toils 

And troubles of the day to heavier toil [rocks 

Retires, whom trembling from the tower that 

Amid the clouds, or Calpe's hideous height, 

The es, dæmons hurl: or in the main 

O'erwhelm; or bury ſtruggling under ground, 

Not all a monarch's luxury the woes 

Can counterpoiſe of that moſt wretched man, 

Whoſe nights are ſhaken with the frantic fits 

Of wild Oreſtes; whoſe delirious brain, (thought 

—_ by the Furies, works with poiſon'd 

While pale painting ſhocks the 


and monſtrous 


And mangled conſciouſneſs bemoans itſelf [ſou]; 
For ever torn; and chaos floating round. { thoſe 
What dreams preſage, what dangers theſe or 


| 
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Portend to ſanĩtytho' prudent ſeers 

Reveal'd of old, and men cf deathleſs fame, 

We would not to the ſuperſtitious mind 

Suggeſt new throbs, new vanities of fear. 

Tis ours to teach you from the peaceful night 

To baniſh omens and all reſtleſs woes. | 
In ſtudy ſome protract the filent hours, 


Which others conſecrate to mirth and wine; 


And ſlecp till noon, and hardly live till night. 
But farely this redeems not from the ſhades 
One hour of life. Nor does it nought avail 
What ſeaſon you to drowſy Morpheus give 
Of th' ever-varying circle of the day 

Or whether, thro' the tedious winter gloom, 


You tempt the midnight or the morning damps. 


The body, freſh and vigorous from repoſe, 
Defies the early fogs : but, by the toils 
Of wakeful day exhauſted and unſtrung, 
Weakly reſiſts the night's unwholeſome breath, 
The grand diſcharge, th* effuſion of the ſkin, * 
Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 
Creep on, and thro” the fick*ning functions ſteal, 
So, when the chilling Eaſt invades the ſpring, 
The delicate Narciſſus pines away 
In hectic languor; and a flow diſeaſe _ 
Taints all the family of flowers, condemn'd 
To cruel heav'ns. But why, already prone 
To fade, ſhould beauty cheriſh its own bane ? 
O ſhame! O pity! nipt with pale Quadrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of Albion dies! 
By toil ſubdu'd, the Warrior and the Hind 
Sleep faſt and deep: their active functions ſoon 
With generous ſtreams the ſubtle tubes ſupply z 
And ſoon the tonic irritable nerves 
Feel the freſh impulſe, and awake the ſoul. 
The ſons of indolence with long repoſe 
Grow torpid ; and with ſloweſt Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and ling'ringly return to life, 
Blunt every ſenſe, and powerleſs every limb, 
Ye, prone to ſleep (whom ileeping molt annoys) 
On the hard matraſs or elaſtic couch {floth 
Extend your limbs, and wean yourſelves from 
Nor grudge the lean projector, of dry brain 
And ſpringy nerves, the blandiſhments of down: 
Nor envy while the buried Bacchanal 
Exhales his ſurfeit in prolixer dreams, 
He without riot, in the balmy feaſt 
Of life, the wants af nature has ſupply d 
Who riſes cool, ſerene, and full of Bo 
But pliant nature more or leſs demands, 
As cuſtom forms her; and all ſudden change 
She hates of habit, even from bad to good. 
If faults in life, or new emergencies, 
From habits urge you by long time confirm'd, 
Slow may the change arrive, and ſtage by ſtage; 
Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves, 
Slow as the ſtealing progreſs of the year. 
Obſerve the — year. How unperceiv'd 
Her ſeaſons change! Behold ! by flow degrees, 
Stern Winter tam'd into ruder Spring; | 
The ripen'd Spring a milder Summer glows ; 
Departing Summer ſheds Pomona's ſtore; 
And aged Autumn brews the Winter- ſtorm. 
Slow as they come, theſe changes come not void 
Of mortal The cold and torrid * 
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The two great periods of th' important year, 
Are in their firit approaches ſeldom ſafe: 
Funereal Autumn all the ſickly dread, 

ad the black fates deform tlie lovely Spring. 
He well advis'd, who taught our wiſer es, 
Early to borrow Mulcovy's warm ſpoils, 
Ere the firit froſt has touch'd the tender blade; 
And late reſign them, tho' the wanton Spring 
Should deck her charms with all her ſiſter's rays. 
For while the efluence of the ſkin maintains 
Its native meaſure, the pleuritic Spring [death 
Glides harmleſs by; and Autumn, fick to 
With fallow Quartans, no contagion breathes, * 

I in prophetic numbers could unfold 
The omens of the year: what ſeaſons teem 
With what diſeaſes ; what the humid South 
Prepares, and what the Demon of the Eaſt : 
But you perhaps refuſe the tedious ſong. 
Beſides whatever plagues, in heat, or cold, 
Or drought, or moiſture dwell, they hurt not 
Skiliid to correct the vices of the ſky, [you, 
And taught already how to each extreme 
To bend your life. But ſhould the public bane 
Infe& you; or ſome treſpaſs of your own, 
Or Haw of nature, hint mortality: 
Scon as a not unpleaſing horror glides 
Along the ſpine, thro' all your torpid limbs; 
When firlt the head throbs, or the ſtomach feels 


A fickly load, a weary pain the loins; 


Re Celſus call'd: The fates come ruſhing on; 
The rapid fates admit of no delay, | 
While wilful you, and fatally ſecure, 

Expect to-morrow's more auſpicious ſun, 

The growing peſt, whoſe infancy was weak 
Ard eaſy vanquiſh'd, with triumphant ſway 
O'crpowers your life. For want of timely care, 
Millions have died of medicable wounds. 

Ah! in what perils 1s vain life engag'd ! 
What flight ts, what trivial faults deſtroy 
The hardieſt frame! of indolence, of toil, 

We die; of want, of ſuperfluity: 

The all- ſurrounding heaven, the vital air, 

Is big with death, And, tho” the putrid South 
Be thut ; tho' no convulbve agony 


Shake, from the deep foundation of the world, 


Th' impriſon'd pl gves, a ſecret venom oft 
Corrupts the air, the water, and the land. 
Wat liwid deaths has ſad Byzantium ſeen ! 
How oft has Cairo, with a mother's woe, 
Wept o'er her ſlaughiter d ſons and lonely ſtreets! 
Even Albion, girt with leſs malignant ſkies, 
Albion the poiſon of the Gods has drank, 
And felt the ſting of monſters all her own. 

Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had ſpent 
Their ancient rage, at Boſworth's purple field; 
While, for which tyrant England ſhould receive, 
Her legions in inceiluous mu ders mix'd, 
And daily horrors ; till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profus'd: 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Aroſe, a moniter never known before 

ear d from Cocytus its portentous head, 
This rapid Fury not, like other peſts, 


 Hurſu'd a gradual courſe, but in a day 


Ruſh d as a ftorm o'er half th' aftoniſh'd ile, | 
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And ftrew'd with ſudden carcaſes the land. 
Firſt thro' the ſhoulders, or whatever part 
Was ſeiz'd the firſt, a fervid vapour ſprung. 
With raſh combuſtion thence, the quivering 
ſpark 
Shot - the hcart, and kindled all within : 
And ſoon the ſurface caught the ſpreading fires. 
Thro' all the yielding pores the melted blood 
Guſh'd out in ſmoaky ſweats; but nought 
aſſuag'd | | 
The torrid heat within, nor anght reliev'd 
The ſtomach's anguiſh. With inceſſant toil, 
Deſperate of eaſe, unpatient of their pain, 
They toſs'd from ſide to fide. In vain the ſtream 
Ran full and clear, they burnt and thirſted ſtill, 
The reſtleſs arteries with rapid blood 
| Beat ſtrong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch'd, and with huge lab'rings 
heav'd. 
At laſt a heavy pain oppreſs'd the head, 
A wild delirium came; their weeping friends 
Were ſtrangers now, and this no home of theirs, 
Harraſs'd with toil on toil, the ſinking powers 
Lay proftrate and o'erthrown ; a ponderous ſleep 
Wrapt all the ſenſes up: They ſlept and died. 
In ſome a gentle horror crept at firſt 
O er all the limbs; the ſluices of the ſkin 
Withheld their moiſture, till by art provok'd 
The ſweats o'erflow'd ; but in a clammy tide: 
Now free and copious, now reſtrain d and (low z 
Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix d the blood; and rank with fetid ſteams: 
As if the pent- up humours by delay [malign, 
Were grown more fell, more putrid, and 
Here lay their hopes (tho' little hope remain d) 
Wich full effuſion of perpetual ſweats 
To drive the venom out. And here the fates 
Were kind, that long they linger'd not in pain. 
For who ſurviv'd the ſun's diurnal race, 
Roſe from the dreary gates of hell redeem'sd : 
Some the ſixth hour opprets'd, and ſome the 
third, 
Of many thouſands few untainted 'ſcap'd; 
Of thoſe infected fewer 'ſcap'd alive; 
Of thoſe who liv'd ſome felt a ſecond blow; 
And whom the ſecond ſpar'd a third deſtroy' d. 
Frantic with fear, they ſought by flight to ſhun 
The fierce contagion. O er the mournful land 
Th' infected city pour'd her hurrying ſwarms: 
Rous'd by the flames that fir'd her ſeats around, 
Th' infected country ruſh'd into the town. 
Some, fad at home, and in the deſart ſome, 
Abjur'd the fatal commerce of mankind ; 
In vain : where'er they fled, the fates purſu'd. 
Others, with hopes more ſpecious, croſs'd the 
To ſeek protection in far diſtant ſkies ; [main, 
But none they found. It ſeem'd the general air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the Eaſt, 
Was then at enmity with Engliſh blood. 
For, but the race of England, all were ſafe 
In foreign climes ; nor did this fury taſteſtain'd. 
The foreign blood which England then con- 
Where ſhould they fly? The circumambient 
heav'n 


Inyoly'd them ſtill; and every breeze was bane, 
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Where find relief? The ſalutary art 
Was mute; and, ſtartled at the new diſeaſe, 
In fearful whiſpers hopeleſs omens gave. 
To Heav'n with ſupplant rites they ſent their 
pray'rs; | 
Heav n heard them not. Of every hopedepriv'd ; 
Fatigu'd with vain reſources ; and ſubdu'd 
Wich woes reſiſtleſs and enfeebling fear; 
Paſſive they ſank beneath the weighty blow. 
Nothing but lamentable ſounds was heard, 
Nor aught was ſeen but ghaſtly views of death, 
Infectious horror ran from face to face, 
And pale deſpair, *Twas all the buſineſs then 
To tend the lick, and in their turns to die. 
In heaps they fell : and. oft one bed, they ſay, 
The ſick'ning, dying, and the dead contain'd. 
Ye guardian Gods, on whom the fates de- 
Of tottering Albion! ye eternal Fires [pend 
That lead thro' heav'n the wandering year! ye 
That oꝰ er th' incirclingelements preſide ! Powers 
May nothing worſe than what this age has ſeen 
Arrive! Enough abroad, enough at home 
Has Albion bled. Here a diſtemper'd heav'n 
Has thinn'd her cities; from thote lofty cliffs 
That awe proud Gaul, to Thule's wintry reign ; 
While in the Weſt, beyond th' Atlantic foam, 
Her braveſt ſons, keen for the fight, have dy'd 
The death of cowards and of common men: 
Sunk void of wounds, and fall'n without renown. 
But from theſe views the weeping Muſes turn, 
And other themes invite my wand'ring ſong. 


Book IV. Tut Pass10Ns. 


THE choice of Aliment, the choice of Air, 
The ule of Toil, and all external things, 
Already ſung ; it now remains to trace 
What good, what evil from ourſelves proceeds: 
And how the ſubtle principle within 
Inſpires with health, or mines with ſtrange decay 
The paſſive body. Ye poetic Shades, 

That know the ſecrets of the world unſeen, |} 
Aſſiſt my ſong! for, in a doubtful theme 
Engag'd, I wander thro' myſterious ways, 

There 1s, they ſay, (and I believe there is) 
A ſpark within us of th* immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the groſſer frame; 
And when the body ſinks eſcapes to heaven, 
Its native ſeat, and mixes with the Gods. 
Mean while this heavenly particle pervades 
The mortal elements; in every nerve 
It thrills with pleaſure, or grows mad wih pain. 
And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels 
The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 
Wields at its will the dull material world, 
And is the body's health or malady. 

By its own toil the groſs corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf. 

Nor leſs the labours of the mind corrode 

The ſolid fabric: for by ſubtle parts, 

And viewleſs atoms, ſecret Nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. 
By ſubtle fluids pour'd thro' ſubtle tubes 
The natural, vital, functions are perſorm'd. 
By theſe the ſtubborn aliments are tam'd ; 


The toiling heart diſtributes life and ſtrength ; | 
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Theſe the ſtill- crumbling frame rebuild ; and 


Are loſt in think ing, and diſſolve in air. I[theſe 


But 'tis not Thought (for ſtill the ſoul's em- 
ploy'd) ; 
Tis painful thinking that corrodes our clay, 
All day the vacant eye without fatigue 


Strays o'er the heaven and earth; but long 


On microſcopic arts its vigour fails. intent 
Juſt ſo the mind, with various thought amus d, 
Nor akes itſelf, nor gives the body pain. 

But anxious Study, Diſcontent, and Care, 
Love without hope, and Hite without revenge, 
And Fear, and Jealouſy, fatigue the foul, 
Engroſs the ſubtle miniſters of life, | 

And ſpoil the lab'ring functions of their ſhare. 
Hence the lean gloom that Melancholy wears; 
The Lover's 2 ; and the fallow hue 

Of Envy, Jealouſy; the meagre ſtare 

Of ſore Revenge: the canker d body hence 


Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. [dax 


The ſtrong- built pedant; who both night and 
Feeds on the coarſeſt fare the ſchools beſtow, 
And crudely fattens at groſs Burman's ſtall; 
O'erwhelm'd with phlegm lies in a dropſy 
Or links in lethargy before his time. [drown'd, 
With uſeful ſtudies you, and arts that pleaſe, 
Employ your mind, amuſe but not fatigue, 
Peace to each drowſy metaphyhe ſage! 
And ever may all heavy ſyttems reſt ! 

Yet ſome there are, even of elaſtic parts, 
Whom ſtrong and obſtinate ambition leads 
Thro' all the rug d roads of barren lore, 
And gives to reliſh what their generous taſte 


Would elſe refuſe. But may nor thirſt of fame, 


Nor love of knowledge, urge you to fatigue 

With conſtant drudgery the liberal ſoul. 

Toy with your books : and, as the various fits 

Of humour ſeize you, from Philoſophy 

To Fable ſhift ; from ſerious Antonine 

To Rabelais' ravings, and from proſe to ſong, 
While reading plcaſes, but no longer, read; 

And read aloud reſounding Homer's ſtrain, 

And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 

The cheſt ſo exercis'd improves its 2 3 

And quick vibrations thro' the bowels drive 

The reſtleſs blood, which in unactive days 

Would loiter elſe thro* unelaſtic tubes. 

Deem it not trifling while I recommend 


What poſture ſuits : To ſtand and fit by turns, | 


As nature prompts, is beſt. Buto'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
And robs the fine machinery of its play. 

Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The reſtleſs mind. For ever on puxſuit 
Of knowledge bent, it ſtarves the groſſer powers 
Quite unemploy'd, againſt its own repoſe 
It turns its fatal edge, and ſharper pangs 
Than what the body knows embitter lite. 
Chiefly where Solitude, {ad nurſe of Care, 


To ſickly muſing gives the penſive mind, 


There Madneſs enters; and the dim-ey'd Fiend, 
Sour Melancholy, night and day provokes 


Her own eternal wound. Theſun grows pale 

A mournful viſionary light o'erſpreads . 

The chearful face of nature; earth becomes 
$ 4 | A dreary 
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A dreary deſart, and heaven frowns above. 
Then various ſhapes of curs'd illuſion riſe : 
Whate'er the wretched fears, creating Fear 
Forms out of nothing ; and with monſters teems 
Unknown in hell. The proſtrate ſoul beneath 
A load of huge imagination heaves ; 
And all the horrors that the murd'rer feels 
With anxious flutterings wake the guiltleſs 
Such phantoms Pride in ſolitary ſcenes,[breatt. 
Or Fear, on delicate Self-love creates. 
From other cares abſolv'd, the buſy mind 
Finds in yourſelf a heme to pore upon; 
It finds you miſerable, or makes you ſo. 
For while yourſelf you anxiouſly explore, 
Timorous Self-love,with ſick' ning Fancy's aid, 
Preſents the danger that you dread the moſt, 
And ever galls you in your tender part. 
Hence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, 
For grim religion ſome, and ſome for pride, 
Have loft their reaſon : ſome, for fear of want, 
Want all their lives ; and others every day 
For fear of dying ſuffer worſe than death. 
Ah! from your boſoms baniſh, if you can, 
Thoſe fatal gueſts : and firſt the Demon Fear; 
That trembles at impoſſible events, 
Left aged Atlas ſhould reſign his load, 
And heaven's eternal battlements raſh down. 
Is there an evil worſe than Fear itlelf ? 
And what avails it that indulgent Heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 
If we, ingenious to torment ourſelves, 
Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 
Enjoy the preſent ; nor with needleſs cares, 
Of what may ſpring from blind Misfortune's 
Appal the ſ:reit hour that life beſtows.[ womb, 
Serene, and maſter of yourie!f, prepare Heaven. 
For what may come; and leave the reſt to 
Oft from the body, by long ails miſtun'd, 
Theſe evils ſprung, the moſt important health, 
That of the mind, deſtroy: and when the mind 
They firſt invade, the conſcious body ſoon 
In ſympathetic languiſnment declines. 
Theſe chronic Paſſions, while from real woes 
They riſe, aud yet without the body's fault 
Infeſt the ſoul, admit one only cure; 
Diverhon, hurry, and a reſtleſs life. 
Vain are the conſolations of the wife ; ¶ pain. 
In vain your friends would reaſon down your 
O ye, whale ſouls relentleis love has tam 
To ſoft diſtreſs, or friends untimely flain ! 
Court not the luxury of tender thought; 
Nor deem it impious to forget thoſe pains 
That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 
Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt ! quit the cypreſs groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Your fad complaint. Go, ſcek the chearful 
haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling croud; 
Lay 5” for wealth, or power, or fame, the 
vi 


Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 
Or join the caravan in queſt of ſcenes 

New. to 8 and ſhifting every hour, 
Beyond the „ beyond the Apennines. 


Cr, more advent'rous, ruſh into the field 
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Where war grows hot; and,raging thro' the ſk ys 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the madd*ning foul ; 
And in the hardy camp and toiliome march 
Forget all ſofter and leſs manly cares. 

But moſt too paſſive, when the blood runs low, 
Too weakly indolent to ſtrive with pain, 
And bravely by reſiſting conquer Fate, 

Try Circe's arts; and in the tempting bowl 
Ot porſon'd Nectar fweet oblivion drink. 
Struck by the powerful charm, the gloom diſ- 
In empty air; Elyſium opens round. [ſolves 
A pleaſing phrenzy buoys the lighten'd ſoul, 
And ſanguine hopes diſpel your ileeting care; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire, 
Vields to your proweſs and ſuperior ſtars: 
The happiett you of all that e er were mad, 
Or are, or ſhall be, could this folly laſt. 
But ſoon your heaven is gone; a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thund'ring 
ſtream, hy 
Swoln o'erits banks with ſudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a ſilent brook; 
So, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 
Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man: 
You ſleep, and waking find yourielt undone. 
For, prodig5} er life, in one raſh night 
You Eaviſh'd more than might ſupport three days, 
A heavy morning comes; your cares return 
With tenfold rage. An anxious ſtomach well 
May be endur'd; 


— 


may the throbbing heart; 


0 
But ſuch a dim * {uch a dream 


Involves you; ſuch a daſtardly deſpair 
Urmans your ſoul, as madd'ning Pentheus felt, 
When, baitcd round Cithæron's cruel ſides, 
He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes aicend. 
Yeu curſe the ſluggiſh Port; you curie the 
The felon, with unnatural mixture firtt {wretch, 
Who dar'd to violate the virgin Wine. 

Or on the fugitive Champain you pour 

A thouſand curſes ; for to heav'n it rapt 

Your ſoul, to plunge you deeper in defbair. 
Perhaps you rue even that divineſt gift, 

The gay, ſerene, good-natur'd Burgundy, 

Or the freſh fragrant vintage of the Rhine: 


And wiſh that Heaven from mortals had with- 


The grape, and all intoxicating bowls. [held 
Beſides, it wounds you ſore to recollect 
What follies in your ſooke unguarded hour 
Eſcap'd. For one irrevocable word, 
Perhaps that meant no harm, you loſe a friend, 
Or in the rage of wine your haſty hand 
Performs a deed to haunt you to your grave, 
Add oo your means, your health, your parts 
ecay z 
Your . avoid you; brutiſhly transform'd, 
They hardly know yon; or if one remains 
To wiſh you well, he wiſhes you in heaven. 
Deſpis d, unwept you fall; who might have left 
A ſacred,.cheriſh'd, ſadly- pleaſing name; 
A name ſtil] tobe utter'd with a ſigh. 
Your laſt ungraceful ſcene has quite effac'd 
All ſenſe f memory of your Tins worth, 
How. to live happieſt; how avoid the pains, 
The 2 and diſguſts of thoſe 


Who d in pleaſure all their hours employs 


Book Il. 
The 3 here of a divine old man | 
] 


J could recite, Tho' old, he {till retain'd 
His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wiſe he was, but not ſevere ; 
He ſtill remember'd that he once was young 
His eaſy preſence check'd no decent joy. 
Him even the diſſolute admir'd; tor he 
A graceful looſeneſs when he pleas'd put on, 
And laughing could inftruft, Much had he 
read, 

Much more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from the life, 
And in th' original perus'd mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied Man: and much he pitied thoſe | 
Whom falſely-ſiniling Fate has curs'd with 
To diſſipate their days in queſt of joy. [means 
Our aim is happineſs ; tis yours, tis mine, 
He ſaid, tis the purſuit of all that live; 
Yet few attain it, if *twas e'cr attain'd. 
But they the wideſt wander from the mark, 
Who thro' the flow'ry paths of ſaunt'ring Joy 
Seek this coy Goddeſs ; that from ſtage to ſtage 
Invites us itill, but ſhifts as we purtue. 
For,not to name the pains that pleaſure brings 
To counterpoiſe itſelf, relentleis Fate 
Forbids that we thro' gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam: and were the fates more 

kind, - 

Our narrow luxuries would ſoon be ſtale, 
Were thele exhauſtleſs, Nature would grow ſick, 
And, cloy'd with pleaſure, ſqueamiſhly complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream, 
Let nature reſt : be buſy for yourſelf, 
And for your friend ; be buſy even in vain, 
Rather than teize her fated appetites. 
Who never faſts, no banquets e' er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never ſleeps. 
Let nature reſt : and when the taſte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but ſhun ſatiety. 

"Tis not for mortals always to be bleſt. 
Buthim the leaſt the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppreſs, whom {ober Senſe conducts, 
And Virtue, thro' this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and Senſe I mean not to disjoin ; | 
Virtue and Senſe are one : and, truſt me, ſtill 
A faithleſs Heart betrays the Head unſound. 
Virtue (for mere Good-nature is a fool) 
Is Senſe and Spiric, with Humanity : 
Tis ſometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 
Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance juſt. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it; ſome great ones 
But at his heart the moſt undaunted ſon [ dare; 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 
To nobleſt uſes this determines wealth; 
This is the ſolid pomp of proſperous days; 
The peace and ſhelter of adverlity. | 
And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation, which the ſecret ſhock 
Defies of Envy and all-ſapping Time. 
The gawdy loſs of Fortune only ſtrikes 
The vulgar eye : the ſuffrage of the wile, 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd 
By Senſe alone, and dignity of mind. 

, Virtue, the ſtrength and beauty of the ſoul, 

Is the beſt gift of Heaven: a happinels 
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That even above the ſmiles and frowns cf fate 

Exalts great Nature's favourites : a wealth 

That ne'er encumbers, nor to baſer hands 

Can be transferr'd : it is the only good 

Man juſtly boaſts of, or can call his on. 

Riches are oft by guilt and baſeneſs earn'd 

Or dealt by chance, to ſhield a lucky knave, 

Or throw a cruel ſun-ſhine on a fool. 

But for one end, one much-negleQed uſe, 

Are riches worth your care: (tor Nature's wants 

Are few, and — was opulence ſupply d.) 

This noble end is, to produce the Soul; 

To ſhew the virtues in the faireſt light; 

To make Humanity the miniiter 6 

Of bounteous Providence; and teach the breaſt 

That generous luxury the Gods enjoy. 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of right and wrong 
he taught 

Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard; 

And (range to tell !) he practis d what he 
reach'd, 

Skill'd in the Paſſions, how to check their ſway 

He knew, as far as Reaſon can controul 

The lawleſs Powers. But other cares are mines 

Form'd in the ſchool of Pzon, I relate 


What paſſions hurt the body, what improve: 


Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 

Know then, whatever chearful and ſerene 
Supports the mind, ſupports the body too. 
Hence the moſt vital movement mortals feel 
Is Hope ; the balm and life-blood of the ſoul, 
It pleaſes, and it laſts. Indulgent Heaven 
Sent down the kind deluſion, thro” the paths 
Of rugged life to lead us patient on; 

And make our happieſt tate no tedious thing. 
Our greateſt good, and what we leaſt can ſpare, 
Is Hope ; the laſt of all our evils, Fear. 

But there are Paſſions grateful to the breaſt, 
And yet no friends to Life: perhaps they pleaſe 
Or to exceſs, and diſſipate the foul; [ clown, 
Or while they pleaſe, torment. The ſtubborn 
The ill-tam'd ruffian, and pale uſurer, 


| (If Love's omnipotence ſuch hearts can mould) 


May ſafely mellow into love; and 
b d, hi 8 — can. 


Refin'd, humane, and generous, if 

Love in ſuch boſoms never to a fault 

Or pains or pleaſes, But, ye finer fouls, 
Form'd to ſoft luxury, and prompt to thrill 
With all the tumults, all the joys and pains, 
That beauty gives ; with caution and reſerve 
Indulge the ſweet deſtroyer of repoſe, I cares. 
Nor court too much the Queen of charming 
For, while the cheriſh'd poiſon in your breaſt 
Ferments and maddens ; ſick with jealouſy, 
Abſence, diſtruſt, or even with anxious joy, 
The wholeſome appetites and powers of life 
Diſſolve in languor. The coy ſtomach Joaths 


The genial board: your chearful days are gone; 


The generous bloom that fiuſh'd your cheeks is 
To fighs devoted, and to tender pains, (fled, 
Penſive you fit, or ſolitary ſtray, 

And waſte your youth in muſing. Muſing firſt 
Toy'd into care your unſuſpecting heart: 

It 2 a liking there, a ſportful fire, 
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And that fomented into ſerious love ; 
Which muſing daily ſtrengthens and improves ' 
Thro' all the heights of fondneſs and romance: 
And you're undone, the fatal ſhaft has ſped, 
It —_— doubt whether you love or no. 
The body waſtes away; th' infected mind, 
Diſſolv'd in female tenderneſs, forgets | 
Each manly virtue, and grows dead to fame. 
Sweet Heaven from ſuch intoxicating charms 
Defend all worthy breatts ! Not that I deem 
Love always dangerous, always to be ſhunn'd. 
Love well repaid, and not too weakly ſunk 
In wanton and unmanly tenderneſs, 
Adds bloom to Health; o'er ev virtue ſheds 
A gay, humane, and amiable grace, 
And brightens all the ornaments of man. 
But fruitleſs, hopeleſs, diſappointed, rack'd 
With jealouſy, fatigu'd with hope and fear, 
Too ſerious, or too Ianguiſhingly fond, 
Unnerves the body and unmans the ſoul. 
And ſome have died for Love; and ſome run 
mad ; ſlain. 
And tome with deſperate hand themſelves have 
Some to extinguiſh, others to prevent, 
A mad devotion to one davgerous Fair, 
Court all they meet; in hopes to diſſipate 
The cares of Love amongſt an hundred brides. 
TH' event is doubtful : for there are who find 
A cure in this; there are who find it not. 
Tis no relief, alas ! it rather galls 
The wound, to thoſe who are ſincerely ſick. 
For while from feveriſh and tumultuous joys 
The nerves grow languid and the ſoul ſubſides, 
The tender Fancy ſmarts with every ſting, 
And what was Love before is Madneſs now. 
Is health your care, or luxury your aim? 
Be temperate ſtill : When Nature bids, obey ; 
Her wild impatient ſallies bear no curb : 
But when the prurient habit of delight, 
Or looſe Imagination, ſpurs you on 
To deeds above your ftrength, impute it not 
To Nature: Nature all compulſion hates. 
Ah! let nor luxury nor vain renown 
Urge you to feats you well might fleep without ; 
To make what ſhould be rapture a fatigue, 
A tedious taſk; nor in the wanton arms 
Qf twining Lais melt your manhood down. 
For from the colliquation of ſoft joys [was ! 
How chang'd you rife ! the ghoſt of what you 
id, and melancholy, and gaunt, and wan; 
Your veins exhauſted, and your nerves unſtrung. 
Spoil d of its balm and ſprightly zeſt, the bl 
Grows vapid phlegm; along the tender nerves 
(To each flight impulſe tremblingly awake) 
A ſubtle Fiend that mimics all the plagues 
Rapid and reſtleſs ſprings from part to part. 
The blooming honours of your youth are fallen; 
Your vigour pines; your vital powers decay 
Diſeaſes haunt you ; and untimely Age 
Creeps on ; unſocial, impotent, and lewd. 
Infatuate, impious, epicure ! to waſte 
The ſtores of pleafure, chearfulneſs, and health 
Infatuate all who make delight their trade, 
And coy perdition every hour purſue. 
W ho pines with Love, or in laſcivious flames 
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] Conſumes, is with his own conſent undone ; 


He chuſes to be wretched, to be mad; 


And warn'd proceeds and wilful to his fate. 

| But there's a Paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous ſway 
| Tears up each virtue plantcd in the breaſt, 
And ſhakes to ruins proud Philoſophy. 


For pale and trembling Anger ruthes in, [ tare; 
b fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly 
Fierce as the tiger, madder than the ſeas, 
Deſperate, and arm'd with more than human 
ſtrength. 
How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 
Forgets compunction, and ſtarts up a fiend ! 
Who pines in Love, or waſtes with ſilent Cares, 
Envy, or Ignominy, or tender Grief, 
Slowly deſcends, and ling'ring, to the ſhades. 
But he whom Anger ſtings, drops, if he dics, 
At once, and ruſhes — down; 
Or a fierce fever hurries him to hell. 
For, as the body thro' unnumber'd ſtrings 
Reverberates each vibration of the Soul; 
As is the Paſſion, ſuch is ſtill the Pain 
The Body feels; or chronic, or acute. 
And oft a ſudden ſtorm at once o' erpowers 
The Life, or gives your Reaſon to the winds. 
Such fates attend the raſh alarm of Fear, 
And ſudden Grief, and Rage, and ſudden Joy. 
There are, mean time, to whom the boiſt'rous 
Is Health, and only fills the fails of life. {fit 
For where the Mind a torpid winter leads, 
Wrapt in a Body corpulent and cald, 
And each clogg'd function lazily moves on; 
A generous ſally ſpurns tH' incumbent load, 
Unlocks the breaſt, and gives a cordial glow, 
But if your wrathful blood is apt to boil, 
Or are your nerves too irritably ſtrung, 
Ware all difpute ; be cautious if you joke ; 
Keep Lent for ever; and forſwear the Bowl. 
For one raſh moment ſends you to the ſhades, 
Or ſhatters ev'ry hopeful ſcheme of life, 
And gives to horror all your days to come. 
Fate,arm'd with thunder, fire, and every plague 
That ruins, tortures, or diſtratts mankind, , 
And makes the happy wretched, in an hour 
O'erwhelms you not with woes ſo horrible 
As your own Wrath, nor. gives more ſudden 
blows. [be wrong; 
While Choler works, good friend, you may 
Diſtruſt yourſelf, and ſleep before you fight. 
"Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave; 
If honour bids, to-morrow kill or die, 
But calm advice againſt a raging fit 
Avails too little ; and it braves the power 
Of all that ever taught in proſe or ſong, 
To tame the fiend that ſlceps a gentle lamb, 
And wakes alion. Unprovok'd and calm, 
You reaſon well, ſee as you ought to ſee, 
And wonder at the madneſs of mankind : 
Seiz'd with the common rage, you ſoon forget 
The ſpeculation of your wiſer hours. 
Beſet with furies if all deadly ſhapes, 
Fierce and inſidious, violent and ſlow, 
With all that urge or lure us on to fate: 
What refuge ſhall we ſeck, what arms prepare? 
Where rcaſon proves too weak, or void of * 
| . v 
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To cope with ſubtle or impetuous powers, 
1 would invoke new Paſſions to your aid : 
With Indignation would extinguiſh Fear, 
With Fear or generous Pity vanquiſh Rage, 
And Love with Pride; and force to force oppoſe. 
There is a charm, a power that ſways the 
Bids every Paſſion revel or be ſtill; I breaſt; 
Inſpires with Rage, or all your Cares diſſolves; 
Can ſooth Diſtraction, and almoſt Deſpair. 
That power is Muſic : Far beyond the ſtretch 
Of thoſe unmeaning warblers on our ſtage ; 
Thoſe clumſy heroes, thoſe fat-headed gods, 
Who move no Paſſion juſtly but Contempt : 
Who, like our dancers (light indeed and ſtrong!) 
Do wond'rous feats, but never heard of grace. 
The fault is ours; we bear thoſe monſtrous arts; 
Good Heaven! we praiſe them: we, with 
loudeſt peals, 
Applaud the fool that higheſt lifts his heels; 
And with inſipid ſhew of rapture, die 
Of idiot notes impertinently long. 
But he the Muſe's Iaurel juſtly thares, 
A poet he, and touch'd with Heaven's own fire 
Who, with bold rage or ſolemn pomp of ſounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the ſoul ; 
Now tender, plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 
In Love diſfolves you; now in ſprightly ſtrains 
Breathes a gay rapture thro' your thrilling breaſt; 
Or melts the Ln with airs divinely fad 
Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings. 
Such was the Bard, whoſe heavenly ftrams of 
Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. {old 
Sock wat if old and heathen fame ſay true, 
'The man who bade the Theban domes aſcend, 
And tam'd the ſavage nations with his ſong; 
And ſuch the Thracian, whoſe harmonious lyre, 
Tun'd to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep; 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of Hell, 
And half redeem'd his loſt Eurydice. 
Muſic exalts each Joy, allays each Grief, 
Expels Diſeaſes, ſoftens every Pain, 
Subdues the rage of Poiſon, and the Plague; 
And hence the wiſe of ancient days ador'd 
One Power of Phyſic, Melody, and Song. 


—— ù— y — 
§ 134. The Firſt Book of The Minſtrel; or the 
Progreſs of Genus. 
H ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The ſteep where Fame's proud temple ſhines 
afar ! 
Ah! who can tell how many a ſoul ſublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant ſtar, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war ! 
Check'd by the ſcoff of Pride, by Envy's frown, 
And poverty's unconquerable bar, 
In life's low vale remote has pin'd alone, 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and un- 
known! 

And yet, the languor of inglorious days 
Not equally oppreſſive is to all. 
Him, who ne er liſten'd to the voice of praiſe, 
The ſilence of neglect can ne'er appal. 
There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 


Would ſhrink to hear th obitreperous trump of 


Fame; 
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Supremely bleſt, if to their portion fall * 

Health, competence, and peace. 8 

Had He, whoſe ſimple tale theſe artleſs lines 
proclaim. 


This ſapient age diſclaims all claſſic lore 

Elſe I thould here in cunning phraſe diſplay, 
How forth the Minftrel fared in days ot yore, 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary grey: 
And, from his bending ſhoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the ſole companion of his way, 
Which to the whiſtling wind reſponſive rung: 
And ever as he went ſome merry lay he ſung. 


Fret not yourſ{lyes, ye ſilken ſons of pride, 

That a poor Wanderer ſhould inſpire ”y ſtrain, 

The Muſes Fortune's fickle ſmile deride, 

Nor ever bow the knee in Mammon's fane 

For their delights are with the village-train, 

Whom Nature's laws engage, and Nature's 
charms : 

They hate the ſenſual, and ſcorn the vain ; 

The lite their influence never warms, 

Nor him whole ſordid ſoul the love of wealth 


alarms. 


Though richeſt hues the peacock's plumes adorn, 


Vet horror {creams from his diſcordant throat. 


Riſe, ſons of harmony, and hail the morn. 
While warbling larks on ruſſet pinions float; 
Or ſeek at noon the woodland ſcene remote, 
Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 

O let them ne'er, with artificial note, 

To pleaſe a tyrant ſtrain the little bill, 


But ſing what Heaven inſpires, and wander 


where they will. 
Liberal, not laviſh is kind Nature's hand; 


Nor was perfection made for man below: 

Vet all her ſchemes with niceſt art are plann'd, 
Good counteracting ill, and gladneſs woe. 5 
With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glowz 
If bleak and barren Scotia's hills ariſe ; 

There plague and poiſon, luſt and rapine grow; 
Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the ſkies, 
And freedom fires the ſoul, and iparkles in the 


eyes. 


Then grieve not, thou to whom th' indulgent 
Vouchſafes a portion of celeſtial fire; {Mule 
Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuſe 

Th' imperial banquet, and the rich attire. 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the! 
Wilt thou debaſe the heart which God refin'd? 
No; let the heaven-taught ſoul to heaven aſpire, 
To fancy, freedom, harmony reſign'd ; 
Ambition's groveling crew for ever left behind. 


Canſt thou forego the pure ethereal ſoul ' 

In each fine ſenſe ſo exquiſitely keen, 

On the dull couch of luxury to loll, 

Stung with diſeaſe, and ſtupified with ſpleens 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery's ſcreen, 
Even from thyſelf thy — to hide, 
(The manſion then no more of joy ſerene), 


Where tear, diſtruſt, malevolence, abide, 


And impotent deũre, and diſappointed pride. 


| 
| 
. 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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O how canſt thou renounce the boundleſs ſtore 

Of charms which Nature to her vot'ry yields! 

The warbling woodland, the reſounding hore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of — gilds, 

And all that echoes to the ſong of even, 

All that the mountain's ſheltering botom ſhields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canſt thou renounee, and hope to be 
forgiven ! 

Theſe charms ſhall work thy ſoul's eternal health, 

And love, and gentleneſs, and joy, impart. 

But theſe thou muſt renounce, if luſt of wealth 

E'er wm its way to thy corrupted heart; 

For, ah! it poiſons like a ſcorpion's dart; 

Prompting th* ungenerous wiſh, the ſelfiſn 
ſcheme, 

The ſtern reſolye unmoved by pity's ſmart, 

The troublous day, and long diftreſsful 
dream, [ theme. 


Return, my roving Muſe, reſume thy purpoled N 


There liv'd in Gothic days, as legends tell, 
A herd-ſwain, a man of low degree ; 
Whoſe fires, perchance, in Fairyland might 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady; {dwell, 
But ke, I ween, was of the north countrie : 
A nation fam'd for ſong, and beauty's charms; 
Zealous, yet modeſt ; innocent though free ; 
Patient of toil: ſerene amidſt alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith; invincible in arms. 
The ſhepherd-{wain of whom I mention made, 
On Scotia's mountains ted his little flock ; 
The tickle, ſcythe, or plough, he never ſway'd; 
An honeſt heart was almoſt all his flock 
His drink the living water from the rock : 
The milky dams fupplied his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter's ſhock ; 
And he, though oft with duſt and ſweat be- 
ſprent, [ ſoc'er they went. 
Did guide and guard their wanderings, where- 
From labour health, from health contentment 
ſprings. 
Contentment opes the ſource of every joy. 
He envied nct, he never thought of kings; 
Nor from thoſe appetites ſuſtain'd annoy, 
ich chance may fruſtrate, or indulgence cloy ; 
Nor Fate his calm and humble hopes beguiled ; 
He mourn'd no recreant friend, nor miſtreſs coy, 
For on his vows the blameleſs Phcebe ſmiled, 
And — alone he loved, and loved her from a 
child. 
No jealouſy their dawn of love o ercaſt, 
Nor blaſted were their wedded days with ſtrife; 
Each ſeaſon look d delightfnl as it paſs'd, 
To the fond huſband, and the faithful wife. 
Beyond the lowly vale of ſhepherd life 
They never roam d]; ſecure beneath the ſtorm 
Which in Ambition's lofty land is rife, 
Where peace and love are canker'd by the worm 


Of pride, each bud of joy induſtrious to deform, 
The 2 whoſe tale theſe artleſs lines unfold, 
Was all the offspring of this firaple pair; 
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His birth no oracle or ſeer foretold : 

No prodigy appear'd in earth or air, 

Nor aught that might a ſtrange event declare. 

Y ou guels each circumſtance of Edwin's birth 

The parent's tranſport, and the parent's care; 

The * tþ prayer for wealth, and wit, and 
2 


wort {[mirth, 
And one long ſummer-day of indolence and 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy 
Deep thought oft ſeem d to fix his infant eye. 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one ſhort pipe of rudett minſtreliy, 
Silent when glad; affectionate, though ſhy 
And now his look was moſt demurely ſad, 
And now he laugh' d aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours ſtar'd, and figh'd, yet bleſs'd 
the lad: [ believ'd him mad. 
Some deem'd him wond'rous wiſe, and ſome 


But why ſhould I his childiſh feats diſplay ? 

Concourſe, and noiſe, and toil, he ever fled; 

or cared to mingle in the clamorovs fray 

Of ſquabhling imps ; but to the foreſt ſpec, 

Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain's head ; 

Or, where the maze of ſome bewilder'd ſtream 

To deep untrodden groves his footſteps led, 

There would he wander wild, till Phœbus' beam, 

Shot from the weltern cliff, releas'd the weary 
team, 


Th' exploit of ſtrength, dexterity, or ſpeed, 
To him nor vanity nor joy could bring. 
His heart from cruel ſport eſtranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing, 
110 wraps or net; by arrow, or by ſling; 

heſe he deteſted, thoſe he ſcorn'd to wield : 
He wiſh'd to be the guardian, not the king, 
Tyrant far leſs, or traitor of the field. 
And ſure the ſylvan reign unbloody joy might 

yield. 

Lo! where the ſtripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o'erhung with pine ; 
And ſees, on high, amidſt th' encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents ſhine : 
While waters, woods, and winds, in concert 


Join, 

And Echo ſwells the chorus to the ſkies. 
Would Edwin this majeſtic ſcene reſign 
For aught the huntſman's puny craft ſupplies ? 
Ah! no: he better knows great Nature's charms 

do prize, 
And oft he traced the uplands, to ſurvey 
When o'er the ſky advanc'd the kindling dawn, 
Thecrimſancloud, blue main, andmountain grex, 
And lake, dim - gleaming on the ſmoky lawn; 
Far to the weſt the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for a while; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And vi abroad at early toil, _ 
But, lo ! the ſun appears! and heaven, earth, 


ocean, ſmile. us 
And oft the cra cliff he lov'd to climb, 
When all in miſt the world below was loſt. 


1 there to ſtand * 
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Like ſhipwreck'd mariner on deſert coaſt, 

And view th* enormous waſte of vapour, toſt 

In billows, length ning to th horizon round, 

Now ſcoop'd in gulphs, with mountains now 
emboſs'd ! | | 

And hear the voice of mirth and ſong rebound, 

Flocks, herds, and waterfalls, along the hoar 
profound ! 


In truth he was a ſtrange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful ſcene, 
In darkneſs, and in ſtorm, he found delight: 
Nor leſs, than when on ocean-wave ſerene 
The ſouthern ſun diffuſed his dazzling ſhene. 
Even ſad viciſſitude amuſed his ſoul : 

And if a figh would ſometimes intervene, 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A figh, a tear, ſo ſweet, he wiſh'd not to control. 


© Oye wild groves, O where is now your bloom!” 

(The Muſe interprets thus his tender thought.) 

s Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 
© gloom, 

Of late fo grateful in the hour of drought ! 

© Why do the birds, that ſong and rapture 
© brought [take ? 

To all your bowers, their manſions now for- 

Ah! why has fickle Chance this ruin wrought ? 

« For now the ſtorm howls mournful through 
© the brake, [ flake. 

And the dead foliage flies in many a ſhapeleſs 


© Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 
And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
© crown'd | . 
Ah!] fee, th unſightly ſlime, and ſluggiſh pool, 
© Have all the ſolitary vale imbrown'd; [found. 
© Fled each fair form, and mute each melting 
© The raven croaks forloru on naked ſpray : 
And hark! the river, burſting every mound, 
© Down the vale thunders; and with waſteful 
6 ſway, | [ away. 
5 Uproots the grove, and rolls the ſhatter'd rocks 
© Yet ſuch the deſtiny of all on earth: 
* So flouriſhes and fades majeſtic man. 
© Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 
And foſtering gales a while the nurlling fan. 
O ſmile, ye heavens, ſerene; ye mildews wan, 
© Ye blighting whirlwinds, ſpare his balmy | 
Nor leſſen of his life the little ſpan. [prime, 
© Borneon theſwift,though ſilent wings of! Time, 
Old age comes on apace to ravage all the clime, 


And be it ſo. Let thoſe deplore their doom, 

* Whoſe hope ſtill grovels in this dark ſojourn. 
But lofty fouls, who look beyond the tomb, 
Can ſmile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
* Shall ſpring to theſe ſad ſcenes no more return? 
© Is yonder wave the ſun's eternal bed? 

© Soon ſhall the orient with new luſtre burn, 
And ſpring ſhall ſoon her vital influence ſhed, 
© Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


Shall T be left abandon'd in the duſt, 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 

© Shall. Nature's voice, to man alone unjuſt, 

Bid him, though doom'd to periſh, hope to live? 

+ Is it for this fair Virtue oft muſt ſilve 
gg . | 
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With di intment, penury, and pain ?— 
© No: Sow Lo — as ſhall be 3 
And man's majeſtic beauty bloom again, 
* Bright through th' eternal year of Love's tri- 
© umphant reign.” | 
This truth ſublime his ſimple fire had taught, 
In ſooth, twas almott all the ſhepherd knew 
No ſubtle ror ſuperfluous lore he ſought, 
Nor ever wiſh'd his Edwin to puzſue, [view, 
Let man's own ſphere (quoth he) confine his 
Be man's peculiar work his ſole delight... 
And much, and oft, he warn'd him, to eſchew 
Falſehood and guile, and aye maintain the right, 
By pleaſure nd ,unawed by lawleſs might. 


And, from the prayer of Want, and plaint of 
O never, never turn away thine ear. [ Woe, 
© Forlorn is this bleak wilderneſs below, 
Ahl what were man, ſhould Heaven refuſe to 
To others do- (the law is not ſevere)— [hear ! 
© What to thyſelf thou wiſheſt to be done. 
Forgive thy foes; and love thy parents dear, 
And friends, and native land; nor thoſe alone; 
All human weal and woe learn thou to make 
thine own.” 
See, in the rear of the warm ſunny ſhower, 
The viſionary boy from ſhelter fly ! 
For now the ſtorm of ſummer-rain is o'er, 
And cool, and freih, and fragrant is the ſky. 
And lo! in the dark Eaſt, expanded high, 
The rainbow brightens to the ſetting ſun ! 
Fond fool, that deem'it the ſtreaming glory nigh, 
How vain the chace thine ardour has begun! 
' Tis fled afar, ere half thy purpoſed race be run. 


Yet could thou learn, that thus it fares with age, 
When pleaſure, wealth, or power, the boſom 


warm, | rages 
This baffled hope might tame thy manhood's 


And —_— of her ſting diſarm. — 
But why ſhould foreſight thy fond heart alarm? 
Periſn the lore that deadens young defire ! 


Purſue, imp, th' imaginary charm, 
Indulge — — — — 1 leaſing fire: 
Fancy and Hope too ſoon ſhall of themſelves 
expire. | 
When the long-ſounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 
Young Edwin, lighted by the evening ttar, 
Lingering and liſtening, wander'd down the vale. 
There would he dream of graves and corſes pale 
And ghoſts, that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and 
Till ſilenced bythe owl's terrific ſong, [along. 
Or blaſt that ſnrieks by fits the iraddering ifes 
Or, when the ſetting moon, in crimſon d 
Hung o'er 2 melancholy 1 
To haunted ſtream, remote from man he hied, 
Where Fays.of yore their revels wont to keep; 
And there let Fancy roam at large, till fleep 


A viſion brought to his intranced light. 
And firſt, awildly-murmuring wind 'gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear; then tapers Fright, 

With inſtantaneous gleam, ilhamed 7 
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Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch 
Aroſe; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 
And forth an hott of little warriors march, 
Graſping the diamond lance and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 
And green their helms, and green their filk attire; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 
The long-robed minſtrels wake the warbling 
wire, { in{pire. 
And fome with mellow breath the martial pipe 
With merriment, and ſong, and timbrels clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 
The little warriors doff the targe and ſpear, 
And loud enlivening ftrains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel aſkance; 
To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous ſpring, then 
Rapid along: with many-colour'd rays [glance 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing 0 


oreſts 
blaze. 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of day, 
Who ſcar dſt the viſion with thy clarion thrill, 
Fell chanticleer ! who oft haft reft away 

My fancied good, and brought ſubſtantial ill! 
O to thy curſed ſcream, diſcordant ſtill, 

Let Harmony aye ſhut her gentle ear : 

Thy boaſtful mirth let jealous rivals fpill, 
Inſult thy creſt, and gloſſy pinions tear, 
Andever in thy dreams the ruthleſs fox appear. 


Forbear, my Muſe. Let Love attune thy line. 
Revoke the ſpell. Thine Edwin frets not ſo. 
For how ſhould he at wicked chance repine, 
Who feels from every change amuſement flow ? 
Even now his eyes with ſmiles of rapture glow, 
As on he wanders through the ſcenes of morn, 
Where the freſh flowers in living luitre blow, 
Where thouſand pearls the dewy lawns adorn, 
A thouſand notes of joy in every breeze are borne. 


But who the melodies of morn can tell? [ fide; 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain 
The lowing herd; the ſheepfold's ſimple bell; 
The pipe of early ſhepherd dim deſcried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the univerſal grove. 
The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark; [ſings ; 
Crown'd Sith her pail . Bo in i 
The whiſtling plowman ſtalks afield; and, hark 
Down the rough flope the ponderous waggon 


Ew... ws 
Through ruſtling cornthehare aftoniſh'd ſprings; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowſy hour ; 
The partridge byrits away on whirring wings ; 
p mourns the turtle in ſequeſter'd bower, 
ſhrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 


O Nature, how in every charm ſupreme q 
Whoſe votaries feaſt on raptures ever new ! 

O for the voice and fire of ſeraphim, 

To king thy glories with devotion due ! 

Bleſt be the day I ſcaped the wrangling crew, 
From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus* ſty; 


* <4 * 


| 
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And held high converſe with the godlike few, 
Who to th' enraptur'd heart, and ear, and Js 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 


Hence! ye, who ſnare and ſtupify the mind, 
Sophiits,—of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane ! 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 


| Who ſpread your filthy nets in Truth's fair fane, 


And ever ply your venom'd fangs amain ! 

Hence to dark Error's den, whoſe rankling flime 

Firſt gave you form! hence! leſt the Muſe ſhould 
deign [rhyme) 

(Though loath on theme ſo mean to waſte a 

With vengeance to purſue your facrilegious 
crime. 


But hail, ye mighty maſters of the lay, 
Nature's true ſons, the friends of man and truth! 
Whoſe ſong, ſublimely ſweet, ſerenely gay, 
Amuſed my childhood, and inform'd my youth. 
O let your ſpirit ſtill my boſom ſooth, [guide ! 
Inſpire my dreams, and my wild wanderings 
Your voice cach ragged path of life can ſmooth ; 
For well I know, where-ever ye reſide, [abide. 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence, 


Ah me! abandon'd on the loneſome plain, 

As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore, 
Save when againſt the winter's drenching rain, 
And driving ſnow, the cottage ſhut the door, 
Then, as inſtructed by tradition hoar, _ 

Her legends when the Beldam 'gan impart, 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er, | 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart; art. 
Much he the tale admired, but more the tuneful 


Various and ſtrange was the long-winded tale; 

And halls, and knights, and feats of arms diſ- 
lay' d; : | 

Or 3 ſwains, who quaff the nut-brown ale, 

And ſing, enamour d of the nut- brown maid ; 

The moon- light revel of the fairy glade; | 

Or hags, that ſuckle an infernal brood, | 

And ply in caves th' unutterable trade, blood, 

Midſt fiends and ſpectres, quench the moon in 

Yell in the midnight ſtorm, or ride th' infuriats 

flood. pp : 

But when to horror his amazement roſe, 

A gentler ſtrain the Beldam would rehearſe, 

A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 

The orphan-babes, and guardian uncle fierce. 

O cruel! will no pang of pity pierce 

That heart by luſt of lucre ſear d to ſtone ! 

For ſure, if aught of virtue laſt, or verſe, 

To lateſt times ſhall tender ſouls bemoan [done. 

Thoſe helpleſs orphan-babes by thy fell arts un · 


Behold, with berries ſmear d, with brambles torn, 
The babes now famiſh'd lay them down to die, 
Midſt the wild howl of darkſome woods forlorn, 
Folded in one another's arms they lie; 
Nor friend, nor ſtranger hears their dying cry: 
For from the town the man returns no more. 
But 2 who Heaven's juſt vengeance dareſt 
, ' - 
This deed with fruitleſs tears ſhall ſoon deplore, 
When Death la ; waſte thy hoully abi fowes 


cohſume thy ſore, 
A ſtifled 
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A ſtifled ſmile of ſtern vindictive joy 
Brighten'd onemomentEdwin's ſtarting tear. 
© But why ſhould gold man's feeble mind decoy, 
© And Innocence thus die by doom ſevere ?' 
O Edwin! while thy heart is yet ſincere, 

Th' aſſaults of diſcontent and doubt repel ; 
Dark even at noontide is our mortal ſphere; 
But let us hope, to doubt is to rebel; 
Let us exult in hope, that all ſhall yet be well. 


Nor be thy generous indignation check'd, 

Nor check'd the tender tear to Miſery given; 

FromGuilt's contagious power ſhall that protect, 

This ſoften and refine the ſoul for heaven. 

But dreadful is their doom, whom doubt hath 
driven 

Tocenſure Fate, and pious Hope forego : 

Like yonder blaſted boughs by lightning riven, 

Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that paſs, a monument of woe, 


Shall he, whoſe birth, maturity, and age, 

Scarce fill the circle of one ſummer-day, 

Shall the poor gnat with diſcontent and rage 

Exclaim, that Nature haſtens to decay, 

If but a cloud obſtruct the ſolar ray, 

It but a momentary ſhower deſcend ! 

Or ſhall frail man Heaven's dread decree gainſay, 

Which bade the ſeries of events extend 

Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages 
without end ! 


One part, one little part, we dimly ſcan dream: 
Through the dark medium of life's feveriſh 
Yet dare arraign the whole ſtupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous ſeem, 

Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem; 
Oft from apparent ill our bleſſings riſe : 

O then renounce that impious ſelf-eſteem, 
That aims to trace the ſecrets of the ſkies : 
For thou art but of duſt ; be humble, and be wiſe. 


Thus Heaven enlarged his ſoul in riper years, 
For Nature gave him ſtrength, and fire, to ſoar, 
On Fancy's wing, above this vale of tears ; 
Where dark cold-hearted ſceptics, creeping, 
Through microſcope of metaphyſie lore : [pore 
And much they grope for Truth, but never hit. 
For why ? their powers, inadequate before, 
This art prepoſterous renders more unfit; 
Yet deem they darkneſs light, and their vain 
blunders wit. 


Nor was this ancient dame a foe to mirth, 
Her ballad, jeſt, and riddle's quaint device 
Oft cheer'd the ſhepherds round their ſocial 
hearth; | | 

. Whom levity or ſpleen could ne'er entice 
To purchaſe chat or laughter, at the price 
Of decency. Nor let it faith exceed, 

hat Nature forms a ruſtic taſte ſo nice.— 
Ah! had they been of court or city breed, 
Such delicacy were right marvellous indeed. 


Oft when the winter ſtorm had ceaſed to rave, 
He roam'd the ſngwy waſte at eve, to view 

The cloud ſtupendous from th* Atlantic wave 
High towering ſail along th horizon blue: | 


| 
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Where midſt the changeful ſcenery ever new 
Fancy a thouſand wond'rous forms deſcries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
Rocks, torrents, gulphs, and ſhapes of giant ſize, 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts 


rile, 


Thence muſing onward to the ſounding ſhore, 
The lone enthuſiaſt oft would take his way, 
Liſtening with pleaſing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wide-weltering waves. In black array, 
When ſulphurous clouds roll'd on the vernal day, 
Even then he haſten'd from the haunt of man, 
Along the darkening wilderneſs to ſtray, 
What time the lightning's fierce career began, 
And o'er Heaven's rending arch the rattling 
| thunder ran. 


Reſponſive to the ſprightly pipe, when all 

In ſprightly dance the village-youth were join'd, 

Edwin of melody aye held in thrall, 

From the rude gambol far remote reclined, 

Sooth'd with the ſoft notes warbling in thewind, 

Ah then, all jollity ſeem'd noiſe and folly, 

To the pure ſoul by Fancy's fire refined, 

Ah what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 

When with the charm compared of heavenly 
melancholy ! 


Is there a heart that Muſic cannot melt? 

Ah me! how is that rugged heart forlorn ! 

Is there, who ne'er thoſe myſtic tranſports felt 

Of ſolitude and melancholy born ? 

He needs not woo the Muſe; he is her ſcorn; 

The ſophiſt's rope of cobweb he ſhall twine ; 

Mope o'er the ſchoolman's peeviſh page; or 
mourn, a 

And delve for life, in Mammon's dirty mine; 

Sneak with the ſcoundrel fox, or grunt with 
glutton ſwine. 


For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had plann'd ; 
Song was his favourite and firſt purſuit. 

The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
Andlanguiſh'd to his breath the plaintive flute, 
His infant muſe, though artleſs, was not mute: 
Of elegance as yet he took no care; 

For this of time and culture is the fruit; 

And Edwin gain'd at laſt this fruit fo rare: 
As in ſome future verſe I purpoſe to declare. 


Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful, or new; 
Snblime, or dreadful, in earth, ſea, or iky, | 
By chance, or ſearch, was offer d to his view, 
He ſcann'd with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate'er of lore tradition could ſupply 
From Gothic tale or ſong, or fable old, 
Rous d him ſtil] keen to liſten and to pry. 
At laſt, though long by penury control'd, 
And ſolitude, his ſoul her graces *gan untold. 
Thus on the chill Lapponian's dreary land, 
For many a long month loſt in ſnow profound, 
When Sol from Cancer ſends the ſeaſon bland, 
And in their northern cave the ftorms hath 
bound+; = FTfound, 
From ſilent mountains, ſtraight with ſtartling 


þ 


Torrents are hurl'd; green hills emerge * * 


— — 


———— 
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The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are 
crown d; | 

Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go; 

And — love, and joy, the peaſant's heart 
o erflow . 


—— — — — — — — _ 
& 135. A Deſcription of a Pariſh Poor Houſe. 


CRABBE. 
THEIR is yon houſe that holds the pariſh 
poor, X { door 3 
Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging, play, 
And = dull wheel bums doleful through the 
3 Z care, 
There children dwell who know no 1 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell 
there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyleſs bed, 
Forſaken wives, and moihers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, | fears; 
And crippled age with more than childhood- 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt they 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the ſick their final doom receive, 
Here brought amid the ſcenes of grief, to grieve ; 
"__ the loud groans from ſome fad chamber 

, 

Mixt with the clamours of the croud below; 
Here ſorrowing, they each kindred ſorrow ſcan, 
And the cold charities of man to man. 
Whoſe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 
And r compulſon plucks the (crap from 

ride; 
But ſtill that ſcrap is bought with many a ſigh, 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſt ; 
Who preſs the downy couch, while ſlaves ad- 

Vance | 
With timid eye, to read the diſtant glance ; 
Who with {ad prayers the weary doctor teaze 
To name the nameleſs ever-new diſeaſe ; dure, 
Who with mock patience dire complaints en- 
Which real pain, and that alone can cure; 


How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 


Deſpis'd, negleRed, left alone to die ? 
How would ye bear to draw your lateſt breath, 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for 
death? N [ vides, 
Such is that room which one rude beam di- 
And naked rarters form the ſloping fides ; 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are 
ſeen, 
And lath and mud is all that lie between ; [way 
Save one dull pane, that, coarſely patch'd, gives 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, with duſt o erſpread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 


For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 


Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with ſoft diſcourſe his pain beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till ſickneſs wears a imile, 
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9136. Deſcription of a Country Apothecary, 


CRABBE., 
BUT ſoon a lond and haſty ſummons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
Anon a figure enters, quaintly neat, [ walls; 
All pride and buſineſs, buſtle and conceit ; 
With looks unalter'd by thele ſcenes of woe, 
With ſpeed that, entering, ſpeaks his haſte to go; 
He biis the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and phyſic in his eye; 
A potent quack, long vers'd in human ills, 
Who firſt inſults the victim whom he kills; 
Whoſe murd'rous hand a drowſy bench protect, 
And whoſe moſt tender mercy is neglect. 
Paid by the pariſh for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his ſapient ſueer; 
In haſte he ſeeks the bed where miſery lics, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes; 
And, ſome habitual queries hurried o'er, 
Without-reply he ruſhes on the door: 
His drooping patient, long inur'd to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonſtrance vainz 
He ceaſes now the feeble help to crave 
Of man, and mutely haſtens to the grave. 


Cj —— —— ——— - - 


$ 137. Deſcription of a Country Clerg yman 
viſiting the Sick, CRABBE. 


BUT ere his death ſome pious doubts ariſe, 

Some {imple fears which © bold bad” men 
deſpiſe; - | 

Fain would he aſk the pariſh prieſt to prove 

His title certain to the joys above ; 

For this he ſends the murmuring nurſe,who calls 

The holy ſtranger to theſe diſmal walls ; 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, *©* paſſing rich with forty pounds a year?“ 

Ah! no, a ſhepherd of a different ſtock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's taſk 

As much as God or man can fairly aſk ; 

The reft he gives to loves and labours light, 

To fields e morning, and to feaſts the night; 

None better ſill'd, the noiſy pack to guide, 

To urge their chace, to cheer them or to chide; 

Sure in his ſhot, his game he ſeldom miſt, 

And ſeldom fail'd to win his game at whiſt; 

Then, while ſuch honours bloom around his 

Shall he fit ſadly by the ſick man's bed, ſhead, 

To raiſe the hope he feels not, or with zeal 

To combat fears that ev'n the pious feel? 


———— oo 


& 138. Deſcription of the Poor Man's Funeral. 
* CAA BBE. 
U P 2 hill, behold how ſadly flow 
e bier moves winding from the vale 
below; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad pariſh pays the frugal fee; 
No more, oh! Death, thy victim ſtarts to hear 
Churchwarden ſtern, or kingly overſeer ; 
No more the farmer gets his humble bow, 


Thou art his lord, the beſt of tyrants thou! 
| Now 


- 


Now tothe church behold the mourners come, 
Sedately torpid, and devoutly dumb; 
The village children now their games ſuſpend, 
To ſee the bier that bears their ancient friend; 
For he was one in all their idle ſport, 
And like a monarch rul'd their little court; 
The pliant bow he form'd, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and ftand 
Silent and ſad, and gazing, hand in hand; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relicks of the pariſh = : 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight, and magnifies the ſound ; 
The buſy prieſt, detain'd by weightier care, 
- Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 
And waiting long, the crowd retire diſtreſt, 
To think a poor man's bones ſhould lie unbleſt. 


———— Ä.. — — 


§ 139. The Reaſon for deſcribing the Vices of 
the Village. CRABBE. 

YET why, you aſk,theſe humble erimes relate, 
Why make the poor as guilty as the great? 

To ſhow the great, thoſe mightier ſons of 

How near in vice the loweſt are allied; [Pride, 

Such are their natures, and their paſſions ſuch, 

But theſe dilguiſe too little, thoſe too much: 

So ſhall the man of power and pleaſure ſee 

Ia his own flave as vile a wretch as he; 

In his luxuriant lord the ſervant find 

His own low pleaſures and degenerate mind ; 

And each in all the kindred vices trace 

Of a poor, blind, bewilder'd, erring race; 

Who, a ſhort time in varied fortune paſt, 

Die, and are equal in the duſt at laſt.— 

And you, ye poor, who ſtill lament your fate, 

Forbear to envy thoſe you reckon great z 

And know, amid thoſe bleſſings they poſſeſs, 

They are, like you, the victims of diſtreſs; 

While Sloth with many a pang torments her 
ſlave, brave. 

Fear waits on guilt, and Danger ſhakes the 


& 140. Apology for Vagrants. Anon, 

FOR him, who, loſt to ev'ry hope of life, 
Has long with fortune held unequal ftrife, 

Known to no human love, no human care, 
The friendleſs, homeleſs objeR of deſpair ; 
For the poor vagrant, feel, while he complains, 
Nor from ſad freedom ſend to ſadder chains. 
Alike, if folly or misfortune brought 
Thoſe laſt of woes his evil days have wrought; 
Believe with ſocial mercy, and with me, 
Folly's misfortune in the firft degree. 

Perhaps on ſome inhoſpitable ſhore 
The houſeleſs wretch a widow'd parent bore ; 
Who, then, no more by golden proſpects led, 
Of the poor Indian begg'd a leafy bed. 
Coid on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourn'd her ſoldier ſlain; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew, 
The big _— 2 with the milk he drew, 
Gave the preſage of his future years, 
The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears! 
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$ 141» Epiftle toy Gentleman, on his 
leaving Eton School. By Dr. ROBERTS. 
GIN CE now a nobler ſcene awakes thy care, 

Since manhood dawning, to fair Granta's 
towers, 
Where once in life's gay ſpring Ilov'd to roam, 
Invites thy willing ſteps z accept, dear youth, 
This parting ſtrain; accept the fervent prayer 
Of him, who loves thee with a paſſion pure 
As ever friendſhip dropp'd in human heart, 
The prayer, that he who guides the hand of youth 
Thro' all the puzzled and perplexed round 
Of life's meandring path, upon thy head 
May ſhower down every bleſſing, every joy, 
Which health, which virtue, and which fame 
can give. | 

Yet think not, IT will deign to flatter thee ; 
Shall he, the guardian of thy faith and truth, 
The guide, the pilot of thy tender years, 
Teach thy young heart to feel a ſpurious glow 
At undeſerved praiſe ? Periſh the ſlave ; 
Whoſe venal breath in youth's unpraQtis'd ear 
Pours poiſon'd flattery, and corrupts the foul 
With vain conceit; ſe baſe ungenerous art 
Fawns on the vice, which ſome with honeſt hand 
Have torn for ever from the bleeding breaſt. 

Say, gentle youth, remember'ſt thou the day 
When o'er thy tender ſhoulders firſt I hung 
The golden lyre, and taught thy trembling hand 
To _ th* accordant ftrings ? From that bleſt 

our 

I've ſeen thee panting up the hill of fame; 
Thy little heart beat high with honeſt praiſe, 
Thy cheek was fluſh'd, and oft thy ſparkling 


Shot flames of young ambition. Never queneh 
That generous ardour in thy virtuous breaſt, 
Sweet 1s the concord of harmonious ſounds, 
When the ſoft lute, or pealing organ ſtrikes 
The well attemper'd ear ; ſweet is the breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waft ſighs alternate to each others heart» 


_But nor the concord of harmonious ſounds, 


When the ſoft lute, or ing organ ſtrikes 
The well att rd — the ſweet breath 
Of honeſt love, when nymph and gentle ſwain 
Waft fighs alternate to each others heart, 
So charm with raviſhment the raptur'd ſenſe, 
As does the voice of well-deſery'd report 
Strike with ſweet melody the conſcious ſoul. 
On every object thro' the giddy world 
Which faſhion to the dazzledeye preſents, 
Freſh is the gloſs of newneſs; look, dear 
Oh look, but not admire: O let not theſe 
Raſe from thy noble heart the fair records. 
Which youth and education planted there ; 
Let not affeQion's full impetuous tide, 
Which riots in thy generous breaſt, be check d 
By ſelfiſh cares; nor let the idle jeers 
ghing fools make thee forget thyſelf. 
When didſt thou hear a tender tale of woe, 
And feel thy heart at reft ? Have I not ſeen 


In thy ſwoin eye the tear of ſ mpathy, | 
id thou, 


| The milk of human kindneſs? 


With envy ragkling, bear a rival prais'd ? 
F 


- 
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When didſt chou light the wretched ? When 
The modeſt humble ſuit of poverty? {deſpiſe 
Theſe virtues ſtill be thine ; nor ever leam . 
To look with cold eye on the charities 

Of brother, or of parents; think on thoſe[path 
Whoſe anxious care thro' childhood's ſlippery. 
Sultain'd thy feeble ſteps ; whoſe every wiſh 
Is wafted ſtill to thee 5 remember thoſe, 

Even in thy heart while memory holds her ſeat. 
And oft as to thy mind thou ſhalt recall 

The ſweet companions of thy earheſt years, 
Mates of thy ſport, and rivals in the ſtrife 

Of every generous art, remember me. 


—— . ————U». 


& 142. Dialogue between a Nobleman, in a 
Dream in which he fancicd himſelf dead, 
and a dead Beggar, buried by the Side of 
bim. From the FRENCH. 

1 DREAM that, buried in my fellow clay, 
Cloſe by a common beggar's ſide I lay; 
And, as ſo mean a 33 ſhock'd my pride, 

Thus (like a corple of quality) I cry'd, 

Away thou ſcoundrel; henceforth touch 

© me not; 

© More manners learn, and at a diſtance rot.“ 

© Thou ſcoundrel !* in a louder tone, cry d he, 

© Proud lump of dirt, I ſcorn thy words and 
thee ; 

we re equal now, I'll not an inch reſign; 

6 This is mydunghill, as the next is thine.” 

— ——— n. ͤ—•— 


& 143. Epigram. By Dr. DoppRI pot, en 
his Motto, Dum vivimus, vivamus. 
LIVE while you live, the Epicure will ſay, 

And take the pleaſure of the preſent day: 
Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my view let both united be! 

I live in pleaſure, when I live to Thee. | 
Dr. BazxAzD having advanced in converſation 
with Sir Joſhva Reynolds and other wits, that he 
thought ** no man could improve when he was 
paſt the age of forty-five,” Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 

who was in company, immediately turned round 
to the facetious Dean, and told him that he was | 
an finſtance to the contrary, for that there was 
rest room for improvement in him (the Dean), 
and wiſhed he'd ſet about it:“ upon which, | 
the Dean the next day ſent the following elegant } 

Bagatelle to Sir Joſhua Reynolds and the ſame 


Company. 
& 144. Perſes to Sir Jaſbua Reynolds and Co. 
By the Rev. Dr. BARSARD, Dean of Derry. 


1 LATEL thought no man alive 
Could cer improve paſt forty-five, 
And ventur d to aſſert it; | 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 


+ This alludes to Mr. G's haviog reverſed a few ftanzas of a Pindaric ode, upon a gentleman's afſ-rt- 
ing that all Pindarics might be treated in the fame manner, and be equally intelligible. But ſo far from 
Mr. C's having the leaft intention of ridiculing either the Ode or the Author, he had betore expr: led 
his approbation of it, without knowing at the time who wrote it, ; F* 


"© Made Biſhop of Norwich in 1632. 
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The obſeryation was not new, 
But ſeem'd to me ſo juſt and true, 
That none could controvert it. 

« No, Sir,” ſays Johnſon, “ tis not ſoz 
That's your miſtake, and I can ſhew 

An inſtance, if you douht it; 
You, Sir, who are near forty-eight, 
May much improve, *tis not too late, 

I with you'd ſet about it.“ 


Encourag'd thus to mend my faults, 
I turn'd his counſel in my thoughts, 
Which way I ſhould apply it; 
Learning and wit ſeem'd paſt my reach, 
For who can learn when none will teach ? 
And wit--I could not buy it. 
Then come, my friends, and try your (kill, 
You can inform me if you will, 
(My books are at a diſtance.) 
With you TI! live and learn, and then, 
Inſtead of books, I ſhall read men, 
So lend me your aſſiſtance. 


Dear * Knight of Plympton, teach me how 
To luffer, with unruffled brow, 

And ſmile ferene like thine, 
The jeſt uncouth, or truth ſevere, 
To ſuch I'll turn my deafeſt ear, 

And calmly drink my wine. 
Thou ſay'ſt, not only ſkill is gain'd, 
But genius too may be attain'd, 

By ſtudious imitation ; +» 
Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
I'll copy, till I make thee mine, 

By conſtant application, 


The art of pleaſing, teach me, Garrick, 

Thou +, who reverſeſt Odes Pindaric, 
A ſecond time read o'er ; 

Oh ! could we read thee backward too, 

Laſt thirty years thou ſhould'ſt review, 
And charm us thirty more. 


If T have thoughts and can't expreſs em, 

Gibbons ſhall teach me how to dreſs em 
In terms ſele& and terſe ; 

Jones teach me modeſty and Greek, 

Smith how to think, Burke how to ſpeak, 
And Beauclerc do converſe. 


Let Johnfon teach me how to place _ 

In faireſt light each borrow'd grace; 
From him I'll learn to write; 

Copy his clear familiar ſtyle, 

And, from the roughneſs of his file, 
Grow like himſelf—polite. 

1 — —— 

5145. 1 Cox BE f to his Son Vincent 

Corbet, two Years of Age. 

WHAT I ſhall leave thee none can tellg 

But all ſhall ſay I with you well; 


1 with 
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I wiſh thee, Vin. before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health : 

Not too much wealth nor wit come to thee— 
Too much of either may undo thee, 

I wiſh thee learning, not for ſhow, 
Enough for to inſtruct and know; 
Nor ſuch as gentlemen require, 

To prate at table and at fire, 

] wiſh thee all thy mother's graces, 
Thy father's fortunes and his places. 
I wiſh thee friends, and one at Court, 
Not to build on, but ſupport ; 

To keep thee not in doing many 
o but from ſuff ring any. 

] wiſh thee peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days; 

And when thy ſoul and body part, 


As innocent as now thou art. 
* 


& 146. Extract from Maſon's Engliſh Garden. 


NOR is that Cot, of which fond Fancy draws 
This caſual picture, alien from our theme. 
Reviſit it at morn ; its opening latch, . 
Tho? Penury and Toil within reſide, 
Shall pour thee forth a youthful progeny [dower 
Glowing with health and beauty: (ſuch the 
Of equal Heav'n) ſee how the ruddy tribe 
Throng round the threſhold, and, with vacant 
Salute thee; call the loiterers into uſe, [gaze, 
And form of theſe thy fence, the living fence 
That graces what it guards. Thou think'ſt, 
perchance, 
That, ſkill'd in nature's heraldry, thy art 
Has, in the limits of yon fragrant tuft, 
Marſhall'd each roſe, that to the eye of June 
Spreads its peculiar crimſon; do not err, 
The lovelieſt ſtill is wanting, the freſh roſe 
Of Innocence, it bloſſoms on their cheek, 
And, lo, to thee they bear it ! ſtriving each, 
In panting race, who firſt ſhall reach the lawn, 
Proud to be call'd thy ſhepherds. Want, alas! 
Has o'er their little limbs her livery hung, 
In many a tatter'd fold, yet ſtill thoſe limbs 
Are ſhapely ;.their rude Jocks ſtart from their 
Yetonthat open brow,its deareſt throne, [brow, 
Sits ſweet Simplicity. Ah, clothe the troop- 
In ſuch a ruſſet garb as belt befits n 7 
Their paſtoral office; let the leathern ſcripſſteel, - 
Swing at their ſide, tip thou their crook with 
And braid their hat with ruſhes, then to each 
Aſſign his ſtation ;, at the clole of eve, 
Be it their care to pen in hurdled cote 
The flock, and when the matin prime returns, 
Their care to ſet them free; yet watching il] 
The liberty they lend, oft ſhalt thou hear 
Their whiſtle ſhrill, and oft their faithful dog 
Shall with obedient barkings fright the flock * 
From wrong or robbery, The livelong day 
Meantime rolls lightly o'er their happy heads; 
They baſk on ſunny hillocks, or diſport 
In ruſtic paſtime, while that lovelieſtgra ce, 
Which only lives in action unreltrain'd, 
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| Lodon. 
AH! what a weary race my feet have run, 
crown'd, [ground, 
And thought my way was all through fairy 
Where firſt my Mule to liſp her notes begun, 
While penſive memory traces back the round, 
Much pleaſure, more of ſorrow, marks the 
ſcene. [pure 
No more return, to chear my evening road 
Yet ſtill one joy remains, that not obſcure, 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood's prime 
mature; 7 ; 


$ 147. Sonnet by Mr. WARTON, To the River 
Since firſt I trod thy banks with alders 

Beneath thy azure (ky, and golden ſun : 

Which fills the varied interval between 

Sweet native ſtream ! whoſe ſkies and ſuns ſo 

Nor uſeleſs, all my vacant days have flow'd, 

Nor with the Muſe's laurel unbeſtow d 


$ 148. Verſes by the late Earlof CyaTHam, 
to David Garrick, Eſq. when on a Vijit 
ſome years ago at Mount Edgecumbe. 
LEAVE, Garrick, the rich landſcape, proudly 
ay, 
de and navies bright'ning all the bay: 
To my. plain roof repair, primæval ſcat ! 
Vet there no wonders your quick eyes can meet, 
Save ſhould you deem it wonderful to find 
Ambition cur'd, and an unpaſhon'd mind; 
A Stateſman without pow'r, and without gall, 
Hating no Courtiers, happier than them all ; 
Bow'd to no yoke, norcrouching for applauſe, 
Vot'ry alone to freedom and the laws; 
Herds, flocks, and ſmiling Ceres deck our plain, 
And, interſpers'd, an heart-enlivening train 
Of ſportive children frolic o'er the green 3 
Mean time pure love looks on and conſecrates 
the ſcene. 
Come then, immortal ſpirit of the Stage, 
Great Nature's proxy, glaſs of ev'ry age; 
Come, taſte the a life of Patriarchs old, 
Who, rich in rural peace, ne'er thought of 


pomp or gold. 


$ 149. FromHAYLEY's Epiſile to a Painter. 

THINK not, my friend, with ſupercilious air, 
I rank the portrait as beneath thy care. 

Bleſt be the nd which from death can fave ' 

The ſemblanceof the virtuous, wiſe, and brave; 

That youth and emulation ſtill may gaze 

On thoſe inſpiring forms of ancient days, 


-| And from the force of bright example bold, 


Rival their worth,“ and be what they behold.“ 
Bleſt be the pencil! whoſe conſoling power, 
Soothing ſoft Friendſhip in her penſive hour, 
Diſpels the cloud, with melancholy fraught, 
That abſence throws upon her tender thought. 
Bleſt be the pencil ! whoſe enchantment gives 
Fo wounded Love the food on which he lives. 
Rich in this gift tho cruel ocean bear | 
The youth toexile from his faithful fair, ſeheek, 


He in fond dreams s o'er her glowin 


To ev'ry ſimple geſture lends a chu m. 


Is 


han g 
deen her preſent, and ſl hears her ſpeak: 


, * 
—— —ö 2 — — * — 
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Oh! Love, it was thy glory to impart 

Its infant being to this ſweeteſt art ! 

Inſpu'd by thee, the ſoft Corinthian maid 
Her graceful lover's ſleeping form portray d: 
Her boding heart his near departure knew, 
Yet long'd to keep his image in her view. 
Pleas'd ſhe beheld the ſteady ſhadow fall, 

By the clear lamp upon the even wall. 

The line ſhe trac'd, with fond pre ciſion true, 


Amd, 3 doated on the form ſhe drew: | 


Nor, as ſhe glow'd with no forbidden fire, 
Conceal'd the ſimple picture fi om her ſire; 
His kindred fancy, ſtill to nature juſt, 
Copied her line, and form'd the mimic buſt. 
Thus from thy inſpiration, Love, we trace 
Tue modell'd image, and the pencil'd face! 
When Britain triumph'd, thro' her wide 
domain, . 
Ol er France, ſupported by imperious Spain, 
And, fated with her lavrels' large increag, 
Began to cultivate the plants of Peace; 
Fixt by kind Majeſty's protecting hand, 
Painting, no more an alien in our land, 
Firſt ſmil'd to ſee, on this propitious ground, 
Her temples open'd, and her altars crown'd : 
And Grace, the firſt attendant of her train, 
She, whom Apelles wooed, nor wooed in vain, 
'To Reynolds gives her undulating line, 
And judgment doats upon his chaſte deſign. 
Tho' Envy whiſpers in the ear of Spleen, 
What thovghts ae borrow'd in his perfect ſcene, 
8 glee marks them on her canker d 
croll, N | 
Malicious fiend ! twas thus that Virgil ſtole, 
Fo the bright image gave a brighter gloſs, 
Or turn'd to — gold the foreign droſs. 


Excelling artiſt! long delight the eye ! 


Teach but thy tranſient tints no more to fly, 
Britain ſhall then ber own Apelles ſee, 
And all the Grecian ſhall revive in thee. 


Thy manly ſpirit glories to impart 


The leading principles of lib'ral art; 

To — genius points what courſe to run, 
What lighis to follow, and what rocks to ſhun: 
So Orpheus taught by Learning's heavenly ſway 
To daring Arg: nauts their doubtful way, 
And mark'd,to guide them in their bold career, 
Th' unerring glories of the ſtarry ſphere. 

Thy hand enforces what thy precept taught, 
And gives new leſſons of exalted thought, 
'Thy nervous pencil on the canvaſs throws 
The tragic ſtory of ſublimeſt woes: Itear, 
The wretched ſons, whom grief and famine 
The parent petrified with blank deſpair, 
Thy Ugolino gives the heart to thrill chill. 
With Pity's tender throbs, and Horror s icy 


C1 30. On ber Majeſly's rebuilding the Fodg- 

ing of the Black | kh and J. at 

Queen's College, Oxford. T1CXELL, 

W 2 bold and graceful ſoars, ſecure of 
ame, 


The pile, now worthy great Philippa's name, 
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Mark that old ruin, Gothic and uncouth, 
Where — Black Edward pals'd his beardleſs 
outn; 
And the Fifth Henry, for his firſt renown, 
| Out-ſtripp'd each rival, in a ſtudent's gown. 
In that coarſe age were Princes fond to dwell 
With meagre monks, and haunt the ſilent cell: 
Sent from the Monarch's to the Muſe's court, 
Their meals were frugal, and their ſleeps were 
| ſhort; 
To couch at curfew-time they thowght no ſcorn, 
And froze at matins every winter-morn 
They read, an early book, the ſtarry frame, 
And liſp'd each conſtellation by its name; 
Art after art, ſtill dawning to their view, 
And their mind opening, as their flature grew, 
Vet, whoſe ripe manhood ſpread our fame to 
| Sages in peace, and demi-gods in war! [far, 
Who, ſtern in fight, made echoing Creſſi ring, 
And, mild in conqueſt, ſerv d his captive King? 
Who gain'd, at Agincourt, the victor's bays, 
Nor took himſelf, but gave good Heaven the 
praiſe ? a a form d: 
Thy nurſelings, ancient dome! to virtue 
To mercy liſtening, whiltt in fields they ſtorm d; 
Fierce to the fierce; and warm th' oppreſt to 
ſave ; [grave, 
'Fhrough life rever'd, and worſhip'd in the 
In _ pride their mouldei ing roots ſhall 
N ine, 
The ſtately work of bounteous Caroline; 
And blett Philippa, with unenvious eyes, 
From Heaven behold her rival's fabric riſe, 
If still, bright faint, this ſpot deſerves thy care, 
Incline thee to th* ambitious Muſe's prayer: 
O, could'ſt thou win young William's bloom 


to 5 
His — walls, and fill thy Edward's place, 
How would that genius, whoſe propitious wings 
Have here twice hover d o'er the ſons of kings, 
Deſcend triumphant to his ancient ſeat, 


6 And take in charge a third Plantagenet ! 


; 


$ 151. 


From an E 


on the Death of Captain 
Cook, by 


% SEWARD. 


VX. who ere while for Cook's illuſtrious 
brow | 
4 Pluck'd the green laurel, and the oaken bough, 


Hung the gay garlands on the trophied oars, 

And pour'd his fame along a thouſand ſhores, 

Strike the flow death-bell !\———weave the ſa- 

ered verſe, 

And ſtrew the cypreſs o'er his honour'd hearſe ; 

In ſad proceſſion wander round the ſhrine, 

And him mortal, whom ye ſung divine! 
Say firft, what Pow'r inſpir d his dauntleſs 


With ſcorn of danger, and inglorious reſt, 


To quit imperial London's gorgeous plains, 
Where, rob'd in thouſand tints, bright Plea- 
fure reigns ; 
In cups of ſummer-ice her neftar pours, 
And twines mid wintry ſnows her roſeate 
* bow'ss E f 2 ; 
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Where beauty moves with —— grace, 
Calls the ſweet bluſh to wanton o'er her face, 
On each fond youth her ſoft artillery tries, 


Aims her light ſmile, and rolls her frolic eyes? 
What Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt to 
q 


brave 4 * 
The ſcorch'd Equator, and th' Antarctic wave ? 
Climes, where fierce ſuns with cloudleſs ardour 
ſhine, | 
And pour the dazzling deluge round the Line; 
The realms of froſt, where icy mountains rife, 
Mid the pale ſummer of the polar ſkies ? 
It was Humanity !—on coaſts unknown, 
The ſhiv'ring natives of the frozen zone, 
And the ſwart Indian, as he faintly ſtrays 
Where Cancer reddens in the ſolar blaze, 
She bade him ſeek on each inclement ſnore 
Plant the rich ſeeds of her exhauſtleſs ftore z 
Unite the ſavage hearts, and hoſtile hands, 
In the firm compact of her gentle bands; 
Strew her ſoft comforts o'er the barren plain, 
Sing her ſweet Jays, and conſecrate her fane. 
It was Humanity !—-O Nymph divine! 
I ſee thy light ſtep print the burning Line! 
There thy bright eye the dubious pilot guides, 
The faint oar ſtruggling with the ſcalding 
tides, — | 
On as thou lead'ſt the bold, the glorious prow, 
Mild, and more mild, the floping ſun-beams 
lows - | 
Nowweek and pale the leſſen'd luſtres play, 
As round th” horizon rolls the timid day; 


. 
. 
ALS 


Ruſh the fierce arrows of the polar gale ; 
And thro* the dim, unvaried, ling'ring hours, 
Wide o'er the waves incumbent horror low'rs. 
And now antar&ic Zealand's drear domain 
Frowns, and oerhangs th' inhoſpitable main. 
On it's chill beach this dove of human-kind 
For ack long-wandering foot ſhort reſt ſhall 
nd, : 
Bear to the coaſt the * olive-branch in vain, 
And quit on wearied wing the hoſtile plain.— 
With jealous low'r the frowning natives view 
The ftately veſſel, and th' advent'rous crew; 
Nor fear the brave, nor emulate the good, 
But ſcowl with ſavage thirſt of human blood ! 
And yet there were, who in this iron clime 
Soar'd o' er the herd on Virtue's wing ſublime; 
Rever'd the ſtranger-gueſt, and ſmiling ſtrove 
To ſoothe his ſtay with hoſpitable love; 


 #® The olive-branch—** To carry a green branch 


ſally underſtood by all the iſlanders in the South Seas.” 
+ And nameexchang'd.——The exchange of names is a pledge of amity among theſe if 
frequently propoſed by them to Captain Cook and his people ; ſo alſs'is the joining noſ 

I His living ſtore. Captain Cook left various kinds of animals u 
The Zealanders had hitherto ſubſiſted upon fiſh, 
uced ; and this want of better proviſion, it is ſuppoſed, 


ſeeds, &c. 


ene 
uman fleſh. 
all of coral, The coral roc 


the ocean, inſomuch that the ſounding- line could 


covered with water,,--Theſe rocks are n 


y And ſleepleſs Patience. W 
223 pleſ: c 


lead,” 


| 


. 


Again the Chief invokes the riſin 
Oer 


4 
4 


Barb'd with the ſleeted ſnow, the driving hail, 


| The myrtle-braided ſword of liberty ? 


ow found to be fabricated by ſea - inſects. 
had now palled ſeveral months with a man conſtantly ig the chains 


— 
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Fann'd in full confidence the friendly flame, 
Join'd plighted hands, and +. name exchang d 
for name. l 
Ts theſe the Hero leads t his living ſtore, 
8 new wonders on th' uncultur'd 
ſhore ; 
The hflky fleece, fair fruit, and golden grain; 
And future herds and harveſts bleſs the plain. 
O'er the green (oil his Kids exulting play, 
And ſounds his clarion loud the Bird of day; 
The downy Gooſe her rufled boſom laves, 


- 


| Trims her white wing, and wantons in the 


waves; ; 
Stern moves the Ball along th' affrighted ſhores, 
And countleſs nations tremble as he roars. 
Now the warm ſolſtice o'er the ſhining bay, 
Darts from the north its mild 2 ray; 
e, 
And ſpreads again in deſart ſeas the fail 143 
ngerous ſhoals his ſteady ſteerage keeps, 
O'er || walls of coral, ambuſh'd in the deeps; 
Strong Labour's hands the crackhng cordage 
twine [line. 


And þ ſleepleſs Patience heaves the ſounding- 


5 152. On the Lowe of our Country. Spoken 
in the Theatre as the Prize Poem at Oxford, 


1772. By the Rev. CyrtsT. BUTSON... 
Fig crave; afeg vr aft Dat mags melpng, 


E ſouls illuſtrious, who in days of yore 
Who, clad in elf - Gin, from the ſeyihed car 


With peerleſs might the Britiſh target 
bore | | 


| Frown'd on the iron brow of mailed war, 


And dar'd your rudely-painted limbs oppoſe - 
To Chalybean ſteel ind Rona foes ! 3 
And ye of later age, tho' not leſs fame 

In Tilt and Tournament, the princely game 
Of Arthur's barons, wont by hardieſt ſport 
To claim the faireſt guerdon of the court; 
Say, holy ſhades, aid e'er your generous blood 
Roll thro* your faithful ſons in nobler flood, 
Than late, when George bade gird on every 


thi 
Say, when the high-born Druids ma . — 
Rous'd on old Mona's top a female train 
To madneſs, and with more than mortal x 
Bade them, like furies, in the fight engage; 
Frantic when each unbound her briſtling hair, 
And ſhook a flaming torch, and yell'd in wild 
dieſpair; 2 k 


in the hand on landing, 3s a pacific fignal, univer- 
pon this coaſt, together with gardens 
h, and ſuch coarſe vegetables as their climate 
induced them to the horrid practice of eating 


kg are deſcribed as rifing verpendicylerly from the greateſt depths of 


not reach their bottom; and yet they were but juſt 
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Of Edward dar'd four monarchs to the fight; 
Say, holy Shades, did patriotic heat 

In your big hearts with quicker tranſports beat; 
Than in your ſous, when forth, like ſtorms, 

they pour'd 
In Freedom's cauſe the fury of the ſword; 
Who rul'd the main, or gallant armies led, 
With Hawke, who conquer'd, or with Wolfe, 
_ who bled ? 

Poor is his triumph, and diſgrac'd his name, 
df Ls the ſword for empire, wealth, or 
ame; ; 

For him tho' wealth he blown on every wind, 
Tho Fame announce him mightieſt of maykind, 
Tho'twice ten nations crouch beneath his blade, 
Virtue diſowns him, and his glories fade. 

For him no prayers are pour'd, no pæans ſung, 


No bleſſings chaunted from a nation's tongue; 


Blood marks the path to his untimely bier: 
Tbe curſe of Orphans, and the Widow's tear, 
Cry to high Heaven for vengeance on his head, 
Alive, deſerted, and accurſt, when dead. 
Indignant of his deeds the Muſe who ſings 
VUndaunted truth, and ſcorns to flatter kings, 
Shall ſhew the monſter in his hideous form, 
And mark him as an earthquake or a ſtorm. 
Not ſo the patriot Chief who dar'd withſtand 
The baſe invader of his native land, | 
Who made her weal his nobleſt, only end, 
RuPF'd but to ſerve her, fought but to defend; 
Her voice in council, and in war her ſword, 
Lov'd as her father, as her God ador dj; 
Who firmly virtuous and ſeverely brave, 
Sunk with the freedom that he could not ſave; 
On worth like his the Muſe delights to wait, 
Reveres alike in triumph and defeat, 
Crowns with true glory and with ſpotleſs fame, 
And honours Paoli'Bmore than Frederick's 
name. ge Iſtain'd veil, 
HFlere let the Muſe withdraw the blood- 
And ſhew the boldeſt trait of public zeal. 
Lo! Sydney pleading o'er the block—his mien, 
His voice, his hand, unſhaken, clear, ſerene : 
Yet no harangue proudly declaim'd aloud, 
To gain the plaudit of a wayward croud; 
No ſpecious vaunt Death's terrors to defy, 
Still Death deferring as afraid to dye; 
But ſternly ſilent N bows, to prove 
Ho firm his virtuous, tho miſtaken, Love. 
Vnronquer'd Patriot! form'd by antient lore, 
The love of ancient freedom to reſtore; | 
Who nobly acted what he boldly thought, 
"And ſeal'd by Death the leſſon Ae he taught. 
Dear is the tie that links the anxious fire 
To the fond babe that prattles round his fire: 
Dear is he love that prompts the generous 
outn, 424 
His Les fond cares and drooping age to ſooth; 
Dear is the brother, ſiſter, huſband, wife, 
Dear all 'the charities of ſocial life: 
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Or when on Creſſy's field the ſable might - 


Build the nice 


| | 
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Nor wants firm friendſhip holy wreaths tobind 
In mutual ſympathy the faithful mind: 

But not th' endearing ſprings that fondly 
To filial duty or parental love, [move 
Nor all the ties that kindred boſoms bind, 
Nor all in Friendſhip's holy wreaths entwin'd, 
Are half ſo dear, ſo potent to controul 

The generous workings of the patriot ſoul, 
As is that holy voice that cancels all 

Thoſe ties, that bids him for his country fall. 


At this high ſummons with undaunted zeal 


He bares his breaſt ; invites th' impending 
ſteel: | | 
Smiles at the hand that deak the fatal blow, 
Nor heaves one ſigh for all he leaves below- 
Nor yet doth Glory, tho' her port be bold, 


Her aſpect radiant and her treſſes gold, 


Guide thro' the walks of Death alone her car, 
Attendant only on the din of war: | 
She ne er diſdains the gentle vale of peace, 
Or olive ſhades of philoſophic eaſe; [reiort, 
Where Heaven - taught minds to woo the mule. 
Create in colours, 'or with ſounds tranſport ; 
More pleas'd on Iſis ſilent marge to roam, 
Than bear in pomp the ſpoils of Minden home, 

To read with Newton's ken the ſtarry (ky, 
And God the ſime in all his orbs deſcry; 
To lead forth Merit from her humble ſhade; 
Extend to riſing arts a patron's aid; 

tak of the generous law, 

That holds the free-born mind in willing awe, 


To ſwell the ſail of trade—the barren plain 


To bid with fruitage bluſh, and wave with 
rain; "6 F377 
"Rhys Mis fortune drop with anxious ſigh 
Pity's mild balm, and wipe Affliction's eye; 
Theſe, theſe are deeds Britannia mult approve, 
Muſt nurſe their growth with all a parent's 
love 
Theſe ace the deeds that Public Virtue owns, 
And, juſt to Public Virtue, Glory crowns.— 


— —— m 


$153. Extra from the Ode to John Howard, 
Eſq. Author of the State of Engliſh and Fo- 
\ reign Priſons ; by W. HAYLEY. 


HIL! generous Howard ! tho” thou bear 
A name which Glory's hand ſublime 

Has blazon'd oft, with guardian care, 

In characters that fear not Time; 

For thee ſhe fondly ſpreads her wings; 

For thee from Paradiſe ſhe brings, 

More verdant than her laurel bough, _ 

Such wreaths of ſacred Palm, as nc'er till now 

The ſmiling Seraph twin'd around a mortal 


brow. 


I ſee the hallow'd ſhade of Hales *, 
Who felt like thee, for human woe, 
And taught the health-diffuſing gaſes 
Thro' Horror's myiky cells to blow, 


Stephen Hales, miniſter of Teddington: he died at the age of 84, 17613 and has been juſtly called 


% An ornament to his profeſſion as a clergyman, and to his country as a philoſopher.” 


I had the bap- 


pineſs of knowing this excellent man, when I was very young z and well remember the warm glow of 


benevolence 


A3 + 


- 
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As thy protecting angel wait; Ho did the heart-improving fight -. 
To fave thee from the ſnares of Fate, Awake-your wonder and delight, 
Commiſſion'd from the Eternal Throne: When, in her unexampled chace, 


J hear him praiſe, in wonder's warmeſt tone, | Philanthropy outſtript keen Pleafure's pace, 
The virtues of thy heart, more active than his | When with a warmer foul the ran a nobler 


own. race ! f | 
. . | N 14 — = 24 us * 2. 
Thy ſoul ſupplies new funds of health Sweet is the joy when Scienreflings i: 


That fail not in the trying hour, 

Above Arabia's ſpicy wealth, _ 

And Pharmacy's reviving power. 

The tranſports of the generous mind, 

Feeling its bounty to mankind, 

Inſpirit every mortal part; 

And, far more potent than precarious art, 
Give radiance to the eye, and vigour to the 


Her light on philoſophic thought; 

When Genius, with keen ardor, ſprings 
To claſp the lovely truth he fought : ” 
Sweet is the joy, when Rapture's fire 
Flows from the ſpirit of the lyre; 

When Liberty and Virtue roll 
Spring-tides of fancy o'er the poet's ſou), 


* OO * : 


heart That waft his flying bark thro* ſeas above the 

- heat — 8 * * EYE a pole. | 

Nature ! on thy maternal breaſt Sweet the delight, when the gall'd heart 
For-ever be his worth engray'd ! Feels Conſolation's lenient hand 
Thy boſom only can atteſt Bind up the wound from Fortune's dart 
How many a life his toil has ſav de. © | With riendſhip's life-ſupporting band! 
Nor in thy reſcued Sons alone, And ſweeter ſtill, and far above 
Great Parent! this thy guardian own ! Theſe fainter bs when pureſt Love 
His arm detends a dearer flave ; | The ſoul his willing captive keeps ! 


Woman, thy darling ! 'tis his pride to ſave + | When he in bliſs the melting ſpirit ſteeps, 

From evils that ſurpaſs the horrors of the grave. lata NWA tears, and wonders that 
Ve ſprightly nymphs, by fortune nurſt, W ; | 5 : 

Who ſport in Joy's unclouded air, I But notthe brighteſt joy which Arts, 


Nox ſee the diſtant ſtorms, that burſt . In floods of mental light, beſtow 3 

In ruin on the humble Fair ; I | Nor what firm Friendſhip's zeal imparts, 

Ye know not to what bitter ſmart Bleſt antidote of bittereſt woe . 
A kindred form, a kindred heart, I Lor thoſe that Love's ſweet hours diſpenſe, 
Is often doom'd, in life's low vale, Can equal theecſtatic ſenſe, | 


Where frantic fears the ſimple mind affail, When, ſwelling to a fond exceſs, T4 
And fierce afflictions preis, and friends and | The grateful praiſes of relieved diſtreſs, ſ bleſs. 


fortune fail. Re · echoed throꝰ the heart, the ſoul of Bounty 
flis-Care, exulting Britain found 1 Characters of Salluft and Livy. From 

— — ſt _— d, not reg 17 HAYLEY's 400 4 Hiſto rp. 
o ſingle tra ear th could bound _ 772 CIO 1-346 Di 

The active virtues of his mind, YL BU dan en gen Ws 990g 


To aſl the lands, where'er the tear, bu £ 
That wours'd the Priſoner's wrongs ſevere,” 
Sad Pity's gliſt' ning cheek impearl'd, 

Eager he ſtcer'd, with every ſail unfurl'd, 

A triend to every clime! a Patriot of the World! 
Venations thro' whoſe fair domain 

Our flying ſons of joy have paſt, n 
By Pleaſure driven with a looſen'd rein, 


Altonifh'd that they flew ſo faſt ! 


1 


Ppints to her rivals of the Grecian nawe! 7 
Sententious Sallult leads her lofty tan ; 
Clear, tho“ conciſe, elaborately plain, 
Pojhng his ſcale of words with frugal care, 
Nor leaying ove ſuperfluous atom.there,! g 
| Yet well diſplayipg, in a narrow. {| ace (ac 
Truth's native „ren, h, and Nature's 80 
Skill'd to detect, in tracing Action's courſe, 

The hidden motive, and the human ſource. 


— — IO r !! —— OO 


—— — - > » — — 
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Eine 1 it : w,, 
benevaleoce which uſed to animate his countenance, in relatin the ſucceſs f his various projets for, the 
benefit of mankind, I have frequently heard him dwell with great ature on the fottuvare ide t 
which led bim to the diſcovery of his Ventilator, to which I have allude4,—He had ordered a new floor 
for one of his rooms; his carpenter not having prepared the work fo {bon as he expetted; he thought 
the ſeaſon improper for laying down new boards, when they were brought to his houſe, and gave orders 
for their being depoſited in his barn ; from their accidental poſition in that ace, he caught his firſt idea 
of this uſeful invention, 2 "OY R 71 
+ Mr. Howard has been the happy inſtrument of preſerving female priſoners from an infamous and 
indecent outrage.— It was formerly a cuſſom in our gaols to load their legs and thighs with irons, for the 
deeeſtadle purpoſe of extorting money from theſe injured ſufferers. —T his circumſtance, unknown to me 
when the Ode was written, has rempted me to introduce the few additional ſtanza, as it is my 'ardent 
wich to render this tribute to an exalted character as little unworthy as I can of the very entenſi te and 
iyblime merit which it aſpires to celebrate, 6 ot bet VU D OE 46 6s m an; 
| coy | 202: Pig yrog bas , 


* 
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His lucid brevity the palm has won, 
By Rome's decifion, from Olorus Son. 

Of mightier ſpirit, of majeſtie frame, 
With powers proportion'd to the Roman fame, 
When Rome's fierce Eagle his broad win 
unfurl'd, { world, 
And ſhadow'd with his plumes the ſubject 
In bright pre-eminence, that Greece might 

own, 
Sublimer Livy claims th* Hiſtoric throne ; 
With thatrich Eloquence, whoſe golden light 
Brings the full ſcene diſtinctly to the light ; 
* Zeal for Truth, which Intereſt cannot 
nd, N 

That Fire, which Freedom ever gives her friend. 
Immortal artiſt of a work ſupreme 
Delighted Rome beheld, with proud eſteem, 
Her own bright image, of coloſſal ſize, 
From thy long toils in pureſt marbie riſe. 
But envious time, with a malignant ſtroke, 
This ſacred ftatue into fragments broke; 
In Lethe's ftream its nobler portions ſunk, 
And left Futurity the wounded trunk. 
Vet, like the matcbleſs, mutilated frame, 
To which great Angelo bequeath'd his name, 
This glorious ruin, in whoſe ſtrength we find 
The ſplendid vigour of the Sculptor's mind, 
In the fond eye of Admiration fit 
Rivals the finiſh'd forms of modern ſkill. 


—— — . — — Ul—Qa——U 
I 155- On Biography, and the Character of 
, Plutarch. From the ſame. | 
O BLEST Biography ! thy charms of yore 
Hiftoric Truth to ſtrong Affection bore, 
And folt'ring Virtue gave thre as thy dower, 


Of both thy parents the attractive power; 
To vin the heart, the wavering thought te fix, 


And fond delight with wiſe inſtruction mix. 


Firſt of thy votaries, peerleſs, and alone, 

Thy Plutarch ſhines, by moral beauty known; 
Enchanting Sage ! whoſe living leſſons teach 
What heights of Virtue human efforts reach. 
Tho" oft thy Pen, eccentrically wild, 

Ramble, in Learning's various maze beguil'd ; 
Tho" in thy Style no brilliant graces ſhine, 
Nor the e eee — —＋ Debign, 
Thy ev ge is uniformly bright 

With mil Philanthropy's ine light. 
Of gentleſt manners, as of mind elate 
Thy happy Genius had the glorious fate 
To late, with Wiſdom's ſoft controul, 
The ftrong ambition of a Trajan's ſoul. 
But O ! how rare benignant Virtue ſpri 

In the blank boſom of deſpotic kings ! 


PT FITS 


F 156. Character of Froiſſart. From the ſame. 

YET Courteſy, with generous Valour join'd, 
Fair Twins of Chivalry I rejoic'd to find 

A faithful Chronicler in plain Froiſſart; 

As rich in boneſty as void of art. 

As the young Peaſant, led by ſpirits keen 

To lome great city's gay and gorgeous ſcene, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
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Book II. 


Returning, with inereaſe of proud delight, 
Dwells on the various ſplendor of the ſight; 
And gives his tale, tho told in terms uncouth, 
Ihe 0 2 of Nature, and — og of Truth, 
o rude engaging ; ſuc imple 
Seems, O F — 15 this enlighter'd 3 
Proud of their ſpirit, in thy writings ſhewn, 
Fair Faith and Honour mark thee for theirowngz 
Tho? oft the dupe of thoſe delufive times, 
Thy Genius, foſter'd with romantic rhymes, 
Appears to play the legendary Bard, 
And treſpaſs on the truth it meant to guard. 
Still ſhall thy name, with laſting glory, ſtand 
High on the liſt of that advent'rous band, 
Who, bidding Hiſtory ſpeak a modern tongue, 
OT cramp'd hand the Monkiſh fetters 
ung, 
While yet depreſs'd in Gothic night ſhe lay, 
Nor ſaw th' approaching dawn of Attic day, 
——— 


$ 157. Cbaracter of Father Paul. 
| ſame. 
QARPT, bleſt name ! from every foible clear, 
Not more to Science than to Virtue dear, 
Thy pen, thy life, of equal praiſe ſecure ! 
Both wiſely bold, and both ſublimely pure! 
That Freedom bids me on thy merits dwell, 
Whoſe radiant form illum'd thy letter'd cell; 
Who to thy hand the nobleſ taſk aſſign'd, 


From the 


That earth can offer to a heavenly mind: 


With Reaſon's arms to guard mvaded laws, 

And — the pen of Truth in Freedom's 
cauſe. | 

Too firm of heart at Danger's cry to ſtoop, 

Nor Lucre's ſlave, nor vain Ambition's dupe, 

Through length of days invariably the fame, 


| Thy country's liberty thy conſtant aim! - 


For this thy ſpirit dard th* Aﬀaffin's knife, 
That with repeated guilt purſu d thy life; 
For this thy fervent and unweary d care 
Form'd, ev'n in death, thy patriotic ts, 
And, while his ſhadows on thineeye-lids hung, 
« Be it immortal i trembled on thy tongue. 
—— ——— Wy 

$ 158. Character of Voltaire. From the ſame. 

HO Pontiffs execrate, and Kings betray, 

* — this fate your generous 
a 


ve kindred worthies! who ſtill dare to wield 


Reaſon's keen ſword, and Toleration's ſhield, 
In climes where Perſecution's iron mace, 
Is rais'd to maſſacre the human race ! 
The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal : _ 
Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs champions live, 
Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that earth can 
ive. | | 
Firm in this band, who to her aid advance, 
And high amid th' hiſtoric ſons of France, 
Delighted Nature ſaw, with partial care, 
The lively vigour of the gay Voltaire; 
And fondly gave him, with Anacreon's fire, 
To throw the hand of Age acroſs the , . 
u 


Book II. 
But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd ſo 


long! 

Th' Hiſtorian's tale is clos'd, the Poet's ſong! 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, 
Who fill'd fo large a ſpace in Learning's eye! 
Thou Mind unweary*d ! thy long toils areo'er; 
Cenſure and Praiſe can touch thy ear no mare: 
Still let me breathe with juſt regret thy name, 
Lament thy foibles, and thy powers proclaim! 

On the wide fea of Letters twas thy boaft 
To croud each ſail, and touch at every coaſt : 
From 'that rich deep how often haſt thou 

brought | Thought! 
The pure and precious pearls of ſplendid 
How didſt thou triumph on that ſubjedt-tide, 
Till Vanity's wild guſt, and ſtormy Pride, 
Drove thy ſtrong bark, in evil hour, to ſplit 
Upon the fatal rock of impious Wit! 
But be thy failings cover'd by thy tomb! 
And guardian laurels o'er thy aſhes bloom 

From the long annals of the world thy art, 
With chemic proceſs, drew the richer part ; 
To Hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air, 

And made the intereſt of mankind her care; 

Pleas'd her grave brow with garlands to adorn, 

And from the roſe of Knowledge ſtrip the 
thorn. 

Thy lively Eloquence, in proſe, in verſe, 
Still keenly bright, and elegantly terſe, 
Flames with bold ſpirit; yet is idly raſh : 
Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſh : 
Thy wiſdom verges to ſarcaſtic ſport, - 

Satire thy joy! and ridicule thy forte 

But the gay Genius of the Gallic ſoil, 
Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of ſerious toil, 
Thro' every ſcene his playful air maintains, 
And in the light Memoir unrival'd reigns, 
Thy Wits, O France! (as e'en thy Critics 
Support not Hiſtory's majeſtic tone; ſown) 
They, like thy Soldiers, want, in feats of 
The perſevering ſoul of Britiſh ſtrength [length, 


§ 159. Characters of Camden, Rawleigh, 
Clarendon, Burnet, Rapin, Hume, Lyttel- 
ton, From the ſame, 

PAIL » thee, Britain! hail! delightful 

and ! : 

I ſpring with filial joy to reach thy ſtrand : 

And thou! bleſt nouriſher of Souls, ſublime 

As e'er immortaliz d their native clime, 

Rich in poetic treafnres, yet excuſe 

The trivial offering of an humble Muſe, 

Who pants to add, with fears by love o'ercome, 

Her mite of Glory to thy countleſs ſum ! 

With varied colours, of the richeſt die, 

Fame's brilliant banners o'er thy offspring fly: 

In native Vigour bold, by Freedom led, 

No path of honour have they fail'd to tread : 

But while they wiſely plan, and bravely dare, 

Their own atchievements are their lateſt care, 

Tho' Camden, rich in Learning's various ſtore, 

Sought in Tradition's 'mine Truth's genuine 

ore, 
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| | And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe z 


The waſte of Hiſt'ry lay in lifeleſs ſhade, 
Tho” OI piercing eye that world ſur- 
vey d. { 
Tho? — names there caſt a caſual glance, 
They ſeem'd to ſaunter round the field by 
chance, 
Till Clarendon aroſe, and in the hour 
When civil Diſcord wak d each mental power, 
With brave deſire to reach this diſtant goal, 
Strain'd all the vigour of his manly ſoul. 
Nor Truth,norFreedom's injur'd Powers,allow 
A wreath unſpotted to his haughty brow 2 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit fill his fame exalts, 
With ſweet atonement for his lefler faults. 
His pomp of phraſe, his period of a mile, 
And all the maze of his bewilder'd ſtyle, 
Iilum'd by warmth of heart no more offend : 
What cannot Taſte forgive, in Falkland's 
friend ? 
Nor flow his praiſes from this ſingle ſource ; 
One province of his art diſplays his force : 
His Portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 
The ſoft preciſion of the clear Vandyke : 
Tho', like the Painter, his faint talents yield, 
And fink embarraſs'd in the Epic field. 
Yet ſhall his labours long adorn our iſle, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile : 
They, tho* conſtructed by a Bigot's hand, 
Nor nicely finiſh'd, nor correctly plann'd, 
With ſolemn. majeſty, and pious gloom, 
An awful influence o'er the mind afſume ; 
And from the alien eyes of every ſect 
Attract obſervance, and command reſpect. 
In following years, when thy great name, 
Naſſau ! | 
Stampt the bleſt deed of Liberty and Law; 
When clear, and guiltleſs of Oppreſſion's rage, 
There roſe in Britain an Augultan age, 
And clufter'd Wits, by emulation bright, 
Diffps'd o'er Anna's reign their mental light ; 
That conſtellation ſeem'd, tho' ſtrong its flame, 
To want the ſplendor of Hiſtoric fame: 
Yet Burnet's page may laſting glory hope, 
Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Pope. 
Tho' his rough language haſte and warmth 
With ardent honeſty of ſoul he wrote; ſ denote, 
Tho critic cenſures on his Ork may ſhower, 
Like Faith, his freedom has a ſaving power. 
Nor ſhalt thou want, Rapin! thy well- 
earn'd praiſe, 
The ſage Polybius thou of modern days! 
Thy ſword, thy pen, have both thy name en- 
dear'd ; 
Thisjoin'd our arms, and that our ſtory clear d: 
hand diſcharg'd th* Hiſtorian's 
Unſwayꝰ d by Party, and to Freedom juſt. ¶ ti uſt, 
To letter d Fame we own thy fair pretence, - 
From patient Labour, and from candid Senſe, 
Yet public Favour, ever hard to fix, 
Flew from thy page, as heavy and prolix. 
For ſoon, emerging from the Sophiſt's ſchool, 
With Spirit eager, yet with Judgment cool, 
With ſubtle ll to ſteal upon applauſe, 


To 
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To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, | 
Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part; 
Graceful in Style, in Argument acute; 
Matter of every trick in keen Diſpute! ſtale, 
With theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning 
And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil, 

H:gh on the pinnacle of Faſhion plac'd, 

Hume ſhone the idol of Hiſtoric Taſte, 

Already, pierc'd by Freedom's ſearching rays, 

The waxen fabric of his fame decays.— 

Think not, keen Spirit! that theſe hands pre- 
ſume 

| To tear each leaf of lautel from thy tomb! 
Theſe hands which, if a heart of human frame 
Could ſtoop to harbour that ungeneroys aim, 
Would ſhield thy grave, and give, with guar- 

dian care, 

Fach type of Eloquence to flouriſh there! 
But public Love commands the painful taſk, 
From the pretended Sage to itrip the maſk, 
When his falſe tongue, averſe to Freedom's 
Profanes the ſpirit of her ancient laws. [ cauſe, 
As Afia's ſoothing opiate drugs, by ſtealth, 
Shakeevery ſlacken' d nerve, and ſap the health; 
Thy writings thus, with noxious charms reſin d, 
deeming to ſooth its ills, unnerve the mind. 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 
To ſtrike alone at Party's abje& ends, [feel, 
Our hearts more free from Faction's weeds we 
But they have Joſt the flower of Patriot zeal. 
Wad as thy feeble Metaphyſic page, 

Thy Hiſt'ry rambles into Sceptic rage; 
Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe 

A Hampden's Virtue, and a Shakeſpeare's 

Muſe. | | 
With purer ſpirit, free from party ſtrife, 

To ſooth his evening hour of honour'd lite, 

See candid Lyttelton at length unfold 
The deeds of liberty-in days of old ! 

Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, 


He winds the lengthen'd tale thro' many a 
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A fairy Phantom ſtruck her mental ſight, 
Light as the goſlamer, as æther bright; 
Array'd like Pallas was the pigmy form, 
When theſag= Goddeſs itills the martial ſtorm, 
Her caſque was amber, richly grac'd above 
With down, collected from the callow dove: 
Her burniſh d breaſt- plate, of a deeper dye, 
Was once the armour of a golden fly; 

A Iynx's eye her little ægis ſhone, 

By fairy ſpells converted into ſtone, 

And worn of old, as elfin poets ſing, 

By ZEgypt's-lovely queen, a favourite ring: 
Myſterious power was in the magic toy, 

To turn the frowns of care to ſmiles of joy. 
Her tiny lance, whole radiance ftream'd afar, 
Was one bright ſparkle trom the bridal ftar. 
A filmy mantle round ber figure play'd, 

Fine as the texture, by Arachne laid | [view 
O'er ſome young plant, when glittezing to the 
With many an ozyent pearl of morning dew. 
The Phantom hover'd o'er the conſcious Fair 
With ſuch a lively (mile of tender care, 

As on her e!fin-lord Titania caſt, | 

When firſt ſhe found his angry ſpell was paſt, 
Round her rich locks Serena chanc'd to tie 
An ample ribband of cærulean dye: | 
High o'er her forehead roſe the graceful bow, 
W bole arch commanded the ſweet ſcene below; 
The hovering Spirit view'd the tempting ſpot, 
And lightly perch'd on his uobending knot: 
As the fair flutterer, of Pſyche's race, 
Is ſeen to terminate her airy chace, {tg cloſe 
When, pleas'd at length her quivering wings 
Fondly ſhe ſettles on the fragrant roſe. , 

Now in ſoft notes, more muſically clear 
Than ever Fairy breath'd in mortal ear, 
Theſe words the viſionary voice convey d 
| To the charm'd ſpirit of the ſleeping maid: 

„Thou darling of my care, whoſe ripen'd 

worth | ' , 1 
Shall ſpread my empire o'er the ſmiling earth; 


rage 3 * 1 f 
Bug there the beams of Patriot Virtne ſnine; 


Whom Nature bleſt, forbidding modiſh Art 
To cramp thy ſpit it, or contract thy heart; 


There Truth and Freedom ſanctify the line, | Screen'd from thy thought, nor in thy viſions 
And laurels, due to Civil Wiſdom, ſhield felt; 
IT bis noble Neſtor of th Hiſtoric field. Long on thy opening mind I've fondly dwelt; 
The living names, who there diiplay their | In 5 forrows brought thee quick 
power, | relief, be | 
-And give! its, glory to the preſent hour, And dry'd thy April ſhowers of infant grief; 
I paſs with mute regard ; in fear to fail, Taught thee to laugh at the mahcious boy, | 
Weighing their worth in a ſuſpected ſcale ; Who brokethy playthings with a barbarous joy, ot 
Thy right; poſterity ! I ſacred hold, To bear what ills the little Female haunt, 
To fix the ſtamp on literary gold; The teſty nurſe, th' imperious governante, 
Bleſt! if this lighter ore, which I prepare And that tyrannic peſt, the prying maiden 
For thy ſupreme Aſſay, with anxious care, aunt. , 
. Thy current ſanction unimpeach'd enjoy, Now ripening years a nobler ſcene ſupply; 
As only tinftur'd with a flight alloy For life now opens on thy ſparkling eye: 
; Thy riſing boſom; ſwells with juſt deſire 
Rapture to feel, and rapture to inſpire: 
Not the vain bliſs, the tranſitory. joys, 
| | That childiſh woman ſeels in radiant toys; 
SCARCE had her ® radiant eyes begantocloſe, | The coſtly. diamond, or the lighter pearl, 
When 30 her view a friendly yigion roſe : | The maſſiye Nabob, or the tinlel Earl. 


® Sgrena j. 


& 160. Extract from The Triumphs of Tem- 
per, @ Poem, by Mr. HTL Ex. 
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Thy heart demands, each meaner aim above, 

Th' imperiſhable wealth of ſterling love; 

Thy wiſh, to pleaſe by every ſofter grace 

Ot elegance and eaſe, of form and face! 

By lively fancy and by ſenſe refin'd, 

The ſtronger magic of the cultur'd mind! 

Thy pure ambition, and thy virtuous plan, 

To fix the variable heart of man ! 

Short is the worſhip paid at Beauty's ſhrine 

But laſting love and happineſs are mine : 

Mine, tho” the earth's miſtaken, blinded race 

Deſpiſe my influence, and my name debaſe; 

Nor breathe one vow to that ætherial friend, 

'On whom the colours of their life depend. 

But to thy innocence [I'll now diſplay 

The myſtic marvels of my, ſecret {way : 

And tell, in this thy fate-deciding hour, 

My race, my name, my office, and my power. 
Firſt, hear what wonders human forms con- 

tain! | 

And learn the texture of the female brain! 

By Nature's care in curious order ſpread, 

This living net is fram'd of tender thread; 

Fine, as thy hand, ſome favour'd youth to grace, 

Knits with nice art to form the mimic lace. 

Within the center of this fretted dome, 

Her ſecret tower, her heaven - conſtructed home, 

Soft Senſibility, ſweet Beauty's ſoul! 

Keeps her coy ſtate, and animates the whole, 

Inviſible as Harmony, who ſprings, 

Wak'd by young Zephyr, from ZEolian ftrings; 

Her ſubtle power, more delicately fine, 

Dwells in each thread, and lives in every line, 

Whole quick vibrations, without end, impart 

Pleaſure and pain to the reſponſiye heart. 

As Zephyr's breath the willing chord inſpires, 

Whiſpering ſoft muſic to the trembling wires, 

So with fond care I regulate, unſeen, as | 

The ſofter movements of this nice machine: 

TEMPER my earthly name, the nurſe of love! 

But cali'd Sophroſyne in realms above 

When lovely woman, perfect at her birth, 

Bleſt with her early charms the wond' ring earth, 

Her ſoul, in ſweet ſimplicity array'd, 

Nor ſhar'd my guidance, nor requir'd my aid. 

Her tender frame, nor confident nox coy, 

Had every fibre tun'd to gentle joy: 

No vain caprices ſwell'd her pouting lip; 

No gold produc'd a mercenary trip; 

Soft innocence inſpir'd her willing kiſs, 

Her love was nature, and her life was bliſs, 

Guide of his reaſon, not his paſſion's prey, 

She tam'd the ſayage,man,whobleſs'd her ſway, 

No jarring wiſhes fill'd the world with-woes, 

But youth was ecſtacy, and age repoſe.” 


—_— _ 


F 161. Deſcription of the Spbere of Senſibility. 
| From the ſame. . 
* ELL may'ſt thou bend o'er this conge- 
W 4 nial ſphere; * 
« For Senſibility is ſovereign here. 


Thou ſeeſt her train of ſprightly damſels ſport, | 


* Where the ſoft Spirit holds her rural court ; 
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« But fix thine eye attentive to the plain, 
«© And mark the varying wondersof herreign.” 
As thus ſhe ſpoke, ſhe pois'd her airy ſeat 
High o'er a plain exhaling every ſweet; 
For round its precinasalltheflowersthat bloom 
Fill'd the delicious air with rich perfume ; 
And in the midit a verdant throne appear d, 
In ſimpleſt form by graceful Fancy rear'd, 
And deck'd with flowers; not ſuch whoſe flaunt- 
ing dyes 
Strike with the ſtrongeſt tint our dazzled eyes; 
But thoſe wild herbs that tendereſt fibres bear, 
And ſhun th' approaches of a damper air. 
Here ttood the lovely Ruler of the ſcene, 
And Beauty, more than Pomp, announc'd the 
uren. 
The bending ſnow- drop, and the briar-roſe, 
The ſimpie circle of her crown compole z 
Roſes of eyery hue her robe adorn, 
Except th* inſipid roſe without a thorn, 
Thro' her thin veſt her heighten'd beauties ſhineg 
For earthly gauze was never half ſo fine. 
Of that enchanting age her figure ſeems, 
When imiling Nature with the vital beams 
Of vivid Youth, and Pleaſure's purple flame, 
Gilds her accompliſh'd work, the female frame, 
With rich Juxuriance tender, ſweetly wild, 
And juſt between the woman and the child. 
Her fair left arm around a vaſe ſhe flings, 
From which the tender plant Mimoſa ſprings * 
Towards its leaves, o'er which ſhe fondly bends, 
The youthtul Fair her vacant hand extends 
With gentle motion, anxious to ſurvey * 
How far the feeling fibres on her ſway : 
The leaves, as conicious of their Queen's come 
mand, t 1 
Succeſſive fall at her approaching hand; 
While her (oft breaſt with pity ſeems to pant, 
And ſhrinks at every ſhrinking of the plant. 
Around their Soyereign, on the ver 


" . v 


round, 


J 


| Sweet airy forms in myſtic meaſures bound. 


The mighty maſter of the revel, Lore, 
In notes more ſoothing that his mother's dove, 
Prompts the ſoft ſtrain that melting virgins fiags 
Or ſportive trips around the frolie ring, 7 
Coupling, with radiant vreaths of Jambent fire, 
Fair fluttering Hope and rapturous Deſite. 
Unnumber'd damtels different charms diſplay, 
Penſive with bliſs, or in their pleaſures gay; 
And the wide proſpect yields one touching ent 
Of tender, yet diverſified delight. 
But, the bright triumphs of their joy to check, 
In the clear air there harigs a duſky ſpeck; 
It ſwells it ſpreads+and rapid, as it grows, 
O'er the gay ſcene a chilling ſhadow throws. 
The ſoft Serena, who beheld its flight, | 
Suſpects na evil from a cloud ſo light; . 
For harmleſsround her the thin yapours wreath, 
Not hiding from her view the ſcene beneath; 
But ah } too ſoon, with Pity's tender pain, 
She (aw its dire effect o'er all the plain: 
Sudden from thence the ſounds of Anguiſn flow, 
And Joy's ſweet casols end in ſhrieks of E ; 
a 5 
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The wither'd flowers are fall'n, that bloom ſo 


And poiſon all the peſtilential air. [fair, 
From the rent earth dark demons force their way, 
And make the ſportive revellers their prey. 
Here gloomy Terror, with a ſhadowy rope, 
Seems, like a Turkiſh Mute, to ſtrangle Hope; 


There jealous Fury drowns in blood the fire 
That ſparkled in the eye of young Deſire; 
And lifeleſs Love lets mercileſs Deſpair 


From his eruſſi d frame his bleeding pinions tear. 
But pangs more cruel, more intenſely keen, 
Wound and diſtract their ſympathetic Queen: 
With fruitleſs tears ſhe o'er their miſery bends ; 
From her ſweet brow the thorny roſe ſhe rends, 
And, bow'd by Grief's inſufferable weight, 
Frantic ſhe curſes her immortal ftate : 
The ſoft Serena, as this curſe ſhe hears, 
- Feels her bright eye ſuffus d with kindred tears; 
And her kind breaſt, where quick compaſſion 
ſwell'd, | 
Shar'd in each bitter ſuffering ſhe beheld. 
The guardian Power ſurvey'd her lovely grief, 
And ſpoke in gentle terms of mild relief: 
<< For this ſoit tribe thy heavieſt fear diſmiſs, 
« And know their pains are tranſient as their 
6 bliſs; 
< Rapture and Agony, in Nature's loom, 
Have form'd the changing tiſſue of their 
«© doom; | | 
4% Both interwoven with ſo nice an art, 
1 No power can tear the twiſted threads apart: 
c Yet happier theſe, to Nature's heart more 
« dear, | 
4 Than the dull offspring in the torpid ſphere, 
4 Where her warm wiſhes, and affections kind, 
« Loſe their bright current in the ſtagnant 
«© Here grief and joy ſo ſuddenly unite, [mind, 
«« That anguiſh ſerves to ſublimate delight. 
She ſpoke; and, ere Serena could reply, 
The vapour vaniſh'd from the lucid {ky ; 
The Nymphs revive, the ſhadowyFiends are fled, 
The new- born flowers a richer fragrance ſhed ; 
The gentle ruler of the changeful land, 
Smiling, reſum'd her ſymbol of command ; 
ac'd the roſes of her regal wreath, 
Still trembling at the thorns that lurk beneath: 
But, to her wounded ſubjects quick to pay 
The tender dutics of imperial ſway, 
Their wants ſhe ſuccour d, they herwiſh obey'd, 
And all recover'd by alternate aid ; 
While, on the lovelyQueen'senchanting face, 
Departed Sorrow's faint and fainter trace, 
Gave to each touching charm a more attrac- 
tive grace. g 
Now, laughing Sport, from the enlighten'd 
plain, 
Clear'd with quick foot the veſtiges of Pain ; 
The gay ſcene grows more beautifully bright, 
Than when it firſt allur d Serena's fight. 
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BO OE II. 
162. Addreſs to Poetry: an Extract from 
An Effay on Epic Poetry, by WILLIAM 
HAYLEY, EV. | 
HOU firſt and faireſt of the ſocial arts 
Sovereign of liberal ſouls, and feeling 
hearts, 
If, in devotion to thy heavenly charms, 
1 — thy altar with my infant arms, 
For thee neglected the wide field of wealth, 
The toils of int reſt, and the ſports of health, 
Enchanting Poeſy ! that zeal repay 
With powers to hop th anivertal ſway ! 
To trace thy reſs from thy diſtant birth, 
Heaven's you deſcendant! dear delight of earth! 
all regions! to no age confin'd! 
The prime ennobler of th' aſpiring mind! 
Nor will thy dignity, ſweet power | diſdain 
What Fiction utters in her idle train, ¶ truth, 
= ſportive friend! who, mocking ſolemn 
Tells her fond tales of thy untutor'd youth. 
As wrong'd Latona (fo her tale begins) 
To Delphos travell'd with her youthful twins; 
The envenom'd Python, with terrific ſway, 
Croſs'd the fair Goddeſs in her deſtin'd way: 
The heavenly parent, in the wild alarm, 
Her little Dian in her anxious arm, 
High on a ſtone, which ſhe in terror trod, 
Cried to her filial guard, the Archer God, 
OP with force, that ſpoke the mother's 
eart, 
Her young Apollo launch his ready dart; 
In meaſur d ſounds her rapid mandate flow'd, 
The firſt foundation of the future ode ! 
Thus, at their banquets, fabling Greeks re- 
The fancied origin of ſacred verſe; [hearſe* 
And though cold reaſon may with ſcorn aſſail, 
Or turn contemptuous from their imple tale, 
Yet, Poeſy! thy ſiſter art may ſtoop [ group. 
From this weak ſketch to paint th' impaſſion'd 
taſte refin'd to modern verſe deny 
The hacknied pageants of the Pagan fky, 
Their ſinking radiance fill the canvaſs warms, 
Painting till glories in their graceful forms 
Nor canſt thou envy, if the world agree 
To grant thy ſiſter claims denied to thee; 
For thee, the happier art! the elder-born ! 
Superior rights and dearer charms adorn : 
Confin'd the catches, with obſervance keen, 
Her ſingle moment of the changeful ſcene ; 
But thou, endu'd with energy ſublime, 
Unqueſtion'd arbiter of ſpace and time! 
Canſt join the diſtant, the unknown create, 
And, while exiſtence yields thee all her ſtate, 
On the aftoniſh'd mind profuſely pour 
Myriads of forms, that fancy muſt adore. 
Yet of thy boundleſs power the deareſt part 
Is firm poſſeſſion of the feeling heart: 
No progeny of chance; by labour taught, 


E 


| No flow-form'd creature of ſcholaſtic thought, 


* Thos, at their banquets, fabling Greeks rehearſe 


The fancied origin of ſacred ver ſe 
rut, which the curious reader 
701 of Caſaubon's edition, 
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] For this fable, ſuch as it is, I am indebted to a paſſage in Athe- 


may find in the cloſe of that fanciful and entertaining compiler, page 
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The child of paſſion thou! thy lyre the ſtrung, 
To her parental notes ſhe tun'd thy tongue ! 
Gave thee her boldeſt ſwell, her ſofteſt tone, 
And made the compaſs of her voice thy own. 
To Admiration, ſource of joy refin'd ! 
Chaſte, lovely mover of the ſimple mind! 
To her, though ſceptics, in their pride, declaim, 
With many an inſult, on her injur'd name; 
To her, ſweet Poeſy ! we owe thy birth, 
Thou firſt encomĩaſt of the fruitful earth! 
By her inſpir'd, the earlieſt mortal found 
The ear-delighting charm of meaſur'd ſound; 
He hail'd the Maker of a world ſo fair, 
And the firſt accent of his ſong was prayer. 
O ! moſt attractive of thoſe airy powers, 
Who moſt illuminate man's chequer'd hours! 
Is there an art, in all the group divine, 
Whoſe dawn of being muſt not yield to thine ? 
Religion's ſelf, whoſe provident controul 
Takes from fierce man his anarchy of ſoul, 
She o'er thy youth with fond affection hung, 
And borrow'd muſic from thy infant tongue. 
Law, ſterner Law, whoſe potent voice impreſt 
Severeſt terror on the human breaſt, 
With thy freſh flowers her awful figure crown d, 
And ſpoke her mandate in thy fofter found. 
E'en cold Philoſophy, whom later days 
Saw thy mean rival, envious of thy praiſe z 
Who clos'd againſt thee her ungrateful arms, 
And urg'd her Plato to defame thy charms; 
She from thy childhood gain'd no fruitleſs aid, 
From thee ſhe learnt her talent to 1 
Gay nature view 'd thee with a ſmiling glance, 
The Graces round thee fram'd the frolic dance: 
And well might feſtive joy their favour court; 
Thy ſong turn'd ſtrife to peace, andtoil to ſport. 
Exhauſted Vigour at thy voice reviv'd, 
And Mirth from thee her deareſt charm deriv'd. 
Triumphant Love, in thy alliance bleſt, 
Fnlarg'd his empire o'er the gentle breaſt ; 
His torch aſſum'd new luſtre from thy breath. 
And his clear flame defied the clouds of death. 
But of the ſplendid train, who felt thy ſway, 
Or drew exiſtence from thy vital ray, 
Glory, with fondeſt zeal, proclaim'd thy might, 
And hail'd thee viſor of oblivious night; 
Her martial trumpet to thy hand ſhe gave, 
At once to quicken, and reward the brave : 
It ſounds—his blood the kindling hero pays, 
A. cheap and ready price for thy eternal praiſe! 
Tho! ſelfiſn Fear th immortal ſtrain deride, 
And mock the warrior's wiſh as frantic pride! 


I 163. Sketches of the moſt diſtinguiſbed Epic 
Poet. of England. 4 the ſame. F 


| Now. graver Britain, amiably ſevere, 
To thee, with native zeal, to thee I ſteer; 
My vent'rous bark, its foreign circuit o'er, 
Exulting ſprings to thy parental ſhore. 
Thou gorgeous queen, who on thy fil 

| Sitteſt encircled by a filial hoſt, ſc 
And ſeeſt thy fons, the jewels of thy crown, 

+ Blaze with each varying ray of cich renown ; 


$ 
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If with juſt love I hold their genius dear, 
Lament their hardſhips, and their fame revere, 
O bid thy Epic Muſe, with honour due, 
Range her departed champions in my view! 
See, on a party-colour'd ſteed of fire, 
With Humour at his fide, his truſty ſquire, 
Gay Chaucer leads—in form a knight of old, 
And his ſtrong armour is of ſteel and gold; 
But o'er it age a cruel ruſphas fpread, 
And made the brilliant metals dark as lead, 
Now gentle Spenſer, Fancy's fav'rite bard, 
Awakes my wonder, and my fond regard; 
Encircling fairies bear, in ſportive dance, 
His adamantine ſhield and magic lance ; 
While Allegory, dreſt with myſtic art, 
Appears his guide; but, promiſing to dart 
A lambent . round her liſt' ning ſon, 
She hides him in the web herſelf has ſpun. 
Ingenuous Cowley, the fond dupe of wit, 
Seems like a vapour o'er the field to flit; 
In David's praiſe he ſtrikes ſome epic notes, 
But ſoon down Letheꝰs ſtream their dying mur - 
mur floats, | 
While Cowley vaniſh'd in 2n amorous riddle, 
Up roſe the frolic Bard of Bear and Fiddle : 
His ſmiles exhilarate the ſullen earth, 
| Adorning ſatire in the maſk of mirth: 
Taught by his ſong, fanatics ceaſe their jars, 
And wiſe aſtrologers renounce the ſtars. 
Unrivall'd Butler ! bleſt with happy ſkill 
To heal by comic verſe each ſerious ill, ,enſe; 
By wit's ſtrong flaſhes reaſon's light dif; | 
And laugh a frantic nation into ſenſe! 
Apart, and on a ſacred hill retir'd, 
Beyond all mortal inſpiration fir'd, 
The mighty Milton ſits -an hoſt around 
Of liſt ning angels guard the holy ground; 
| Amaz'd they fee a human form aſpire 
To graſp with daring hand a ſeraph's lyre, 
Inly irradiate with celeſtial beams, 
— thoſe high, thofe ſoul-ſubduing themes, 
(Which humbler denizens of heaven decline) 
And celebrate, with ſanctity divine, 
The ſtarry field from warring angels won, 
And Gad triumphant in his Victor Son. 
Nor leſs the wonder, and the ſweet delight, 
His milder ſcenes and ſofter notes excite, 
When at his bidding Eden's blooming grove 
Breathes the rich ſweets of innocence and love, 
With ſuch pure joy as our forefather knew 
When Raphael, heavenly gueſt, firſt met his 
view, 
And our glad fire, within his bliſsful bower, 
Drank the pure converſe of th' ztherial power, 
Round the bleſt bard his raptur'd audience 
And feet a ſouls imparadis'd in ſong 
eel their ſouls i "din ſong, 
Of humbler mien, but not of mortal race, 
Ill-fated Dryden, with imperial grace, 
Gives to th' obedient lyre his rapid laws; 
Tones yet unheard, with touch divine, he draws, 
The melting fall, the riſing ſwell ſublime, 
And all the magic of melodious rhyme. 
See with proud joy imagination ſpread 


— 


A wreath of honour round his aged . 
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But two baſe ſpectres, thoꝰ of different hue, 
'The bard unhappy in his march purſue; 
Two vile diſgrace ful fiends, of race accurſt, 
Conceiv'd by Spleen, by meagre Famine nurſt, 
Malignant Satire, mercenary Praiſe, 
Shed their dark ſpots on his immortal bays. 
Poor Davenant march'd before, with nobler 
His keen eye fixt upon the palm of fame; [aim, 
But cruel fortune doom'd him to rehearſe 
A theme ill-choſen, in ill-choſen verſe. 
Next came Sir Richard, but in woeful plight, 
Dryden's led-horſe firſt threw the luckleſs 
knight. 
He rode advent'rous ftill—O who may count 
How oft he tried a different ſteed to mount! 
Each angry ſteed his awkward rider flung 
Undaunted ſtill he fell, and falling ſung. 
Bur ZEſculapius, who, with grief diſtreſt, 
Beheld his offspring made a public jeſt, 

Soon bade a livelier ſon with mirth efface 
Theſhape he ſuffer d from Sir Richard's caſe, 
Swift at the word his ſprightly Garth began 

To make an helmet of a cloſe-ſtool pan; 

Am urinal he for his trumpet takes, 

And at each blaft he blows ſee Laughter ſhakes. 
Yet pexace—new muſic floats on æther's 

Say, is it harmony herſelf who ſings? [wings; 

No, while enraptur'd ſylphs the ſong inſpire, 

*Tis Pope who ſweetly wakes the ſilver lyre 

To melting notes, more muſically clear 

Than Ariel whiſper'd in Belinda's ear. 

Too ſoon he quits them for a ſharper tone; 

See him, tho form'd to fill the epic throne, 

Decline the ſceptre of that wide domain, 

To bear a liftor's rod in Satire's train; 

And, ſhrouded in a miſt of moral ſpleen, 

Behold him cloſe the viſionary ſcene! 


1164. Extract from Mason's Tranſlation 
. of Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting. 
RISE then, ye youths ! while yet that warmth 
inſpires, 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 
While health, while ſtrength are yours, while 
that mild ray, 
Which ſhone auſpicious on your natal day, 
Condutts you to Minerva's peaceful quire, 
Sons of her choice, and ſharers of her fire, 
Riſe at the call of art: expand your breaſt, 
Capacious to receive the mighty gueſt, 
While, free from prejudice, your active eye 
Preſerves its firſt unſullied purity ; | 
While new to beauty's charms, your eager ſoul 
Drinks copious draughts of the delicious whole, 
And Memory on her ſoft, yet laſting page, ſage. 
Stamps the fi eſh image which ſhall charm thro” 
When duly taught each geometrie rule, 
Approach with awful ſtep the Grecian ſchool, 
The ſcuiptur'd reliques of her {kill ſurvey, 
Muſe on by night, and imitate by day; 
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| Catch from their works a 


No reſt, no pauſe till, all her giaces known, | 
A — makes each grace your own. 
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As years advance, to modern maſters come, \ 
Gaze on their glories in majeſtic Rome; 
Admire the proud productions of their ſkill 
Which Venice, Parma, and Bologna fill; 

And, rightly led by our preceptive lore, [plore. - 
Their ſtyle, their colouring, part by part, ex- 
See Raphael there his forms celeſtial trace, 
Unrivall'd ſovereign of the realms of grace. 
See Angelo, with energy divine, 
Seize on the ſummit of corre& deſign, 
Learn how, at Julio's birth, the Muſes ſmil'd, 
And in their myſtic caverns nurs'd the child ; 
How, by th* Aoman powers their ſmile beſtow'd, 
His pencil with poetic fervor glow'd; 
When faintly verſe Apollo's chams convey'd, 
He op'd the ſhrine, and all the God diſplay'd x 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns, 
With more than mortal rage his battle burns; 
His heroes, happy heirs of fav'ring fame, 
More from his art than from their actions 
claim, . | 

Bright, beyond all the reſt, Correggio flings 1 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings | 
The mingling ſhade, In all his works we view 
Grandeur of ſtyle, and chaſtity of hue. 

Yet higher ſtill great Titian dar'd to ſoar, 
He reach'd the loftieſt heights of colouring's 

power ; 5 | 
His friendly tints in happieſt mixture flow, 
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| His ſhades and lights their 2 gradations know. 


He knew thoſe dear deluſions of the art, # 
That round, relieve, inſpirit ev'ry part: 
Hencedeem*d divine, the world his merit own'd, 
With riches loaded, and with honours crown'd, 

From = their charms combin'd, with happy 

toil, 

Did Annibal compoſe his wond'rous ſtyle : 
Oer the fair fraud ſo cloſe a veil is thrown, 
That every borrow'd grace becomes his own. 

If then to praiſe like theirs your ſouls aſpire, 
rtion of theiggfhre 3 
Revolve their labours all, for all will teach, 

Their finiſh'd picture, and their ſlighteſt ſketch, 

Yet more than theſe to meditation's eyes 

Great Nature's ſelf redundantly ſupplies : 

Her preſence, beſt of models! is the ſource p 

Whence genius draws augmented” power and 

force; 

Her precepts, beſt of teachers ! give the powers, 

Whence art, by practice, to perfection ſoars. , 
Theſe uſeful rules from time and chance to ”. 

ſave, | . 


| In Latian ftrains, the ſtudious Freſnoy gave; 


On Tiber's peaceful banks the poet lay, 

What time the pride of Bourbon urg'd his way, 
Thro' hoſtile camps, and crimſon fields of ſlain, 
To vindicate his race, and vanquiſh Spain; 
High on the Alps he'took his warrior ſtand, 
And thence, in ardent volley from his hand, 
His thunder darted ; ſo the flatterer ſings, 
In ſtrains beſt ſnited to the ear of kings] © 
And like Alcides, with vindictive tread, \ - 


| Cruſh'd the Hiſpanian lion's gaſping head, 
Aud his bigh helmet was a cloſe-ſtool pan, | 
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But mark the Proteus policy of ſtate: 
Now, while his courtly numbers [ tranſlate, 
The foes are friends, in tocial league they dare 
On Britain to“ let flip the dogs of war.” 
Vain efforts all, which in diſgrace ſhall end, 
If Britain, truly to herſelf a friend, 
Thro' all her realms bids civil diſcord ceafe, 
And heals herempire's wounds by arts of peace. 
Rouſe then, fair Freedom! fan that holy flame 
From whence thy ſons their deareſt bleſſings 
. claim; 
Still bid them feel that ſcorn of lawleſs ſway, 
Which intereſt cannot blind, nor power diſmay : 
So ſhall the throne thou gav'it the Brunſwick 
line, [ ſhine, 


Long by that race adorn'd, thy dread paliadium 


5 165, On the Death of Dr. Robert Levet. 
| . Dr. JOHNSON. 


(CONDEMN'D to hope's deluſive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By ſudden blaſts, or flow decline, 
Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave deſcend ; 
Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 


Yet ſtill he fills affection's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind; 
Nor, letter*d arrogance, deny 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd, 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow, 
His vig'rous remedy diſplay' d 
The power of art without the ſhow. 
In miſery's darkeſt caverns known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 
No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride, 
The modeſt wants of ev'ry day 
* The toil of ev'ry day ſupplied, _ 


His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void 

And ſure th' Eternal Maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ d. 


The buſy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Tho' now his eightierh year was nigh. 
Then with no throbbing fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And forc'd his foul the neareſt way. 


—————U—Zʃhd: 


& 166. The Sbeßberd's Lamentation. POPE. 


A Shepherd's Boy (he ſeeks no better name) | 


- 


Led ferih his flocks along the ſilver Thame, {Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 


* 
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Where dancing ſun- beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a quivering ſhade, 
Soft as he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
The Nazads wept in ev*ry wat'ry bow'r, 
And Jove conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 

Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 
Defence from Phœbus', not from Cupid's 

beams, 

To you I mourn ; nor to the deaf I fing ; 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay: 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they? 
The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee, 
The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 


& 167. Agon Song. Pork. 
NEXT gon ſung, while Windſor groves 
admir'd; 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful 
Of perjur*d Doris, dying I complain; {ftrain! 
Here where the mountains,leſs'ningas they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies ; 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat; [ ſeen, 
While curling ſmokes from village-tops are 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 
— m—_—_— 
$ 168. The Death of Daphne. 
THYRSIS, 
Y E gentle Mules, leave your cryſtal ſpring; 
* Nymphs and Sylvans ey preſs garlands 
ring: 
Ye weepin 1 the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis died; 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 
 Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone : 
Let Nature change, let heav'n and earth de- 
“ plore, [more! 
„Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now on 
Tir done and Nature's various charms de- 
cay: 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the chearful day! 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees ap- 
ear, 10 
Their faded honours ſcatter'd on her bier. 
See where, on earth, the flow'ry glories lie! 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. 
Ah, what avail the beauties Nature wore ? 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more! 


Porz. 


98169. The Art of Criticiſm. Pore. 

. F I'S hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; 

| But, of the two, leſs dang'rous is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe : 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one who write amiſs, 
A tool might ance himſelf alone expoſe; 
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"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 

In Poets as true Genius is but rare, 

True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare : 

Both muſt alike from Heaven derive their light; 

Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, 

Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excel, 

And cen ſure freely who have written well. 

Authors are partial to their wit, tis true; 

But are not Critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet, if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 

Mott have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm' ring light; 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn 
right, 

But =—_ ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 

Is by ill-colouring but the more diſgrac'd, { 

So by falle learning is good-ſenſe defac'd : 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 

And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but 
fools. 

In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common-ſenſe, 

And then turn Critics in their own defence. 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 


Or with a rival's, or an eunuch's ſpite. 


All fools have ſtill an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing fide. 
If Mævius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, [write. 


There are who judge fl worſe than he can 


Some have, at firſt, for Wits, then Poets paſt, 

Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain Fools 
at laſt. | 

Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. [iſle 

Thoſe half-learn'd Witlings, num'rous in our 

As half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile; 

Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, | 


Their generation's ſo equivocal : 


To tell em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain Wit's that might a hundred tire. 


5 2750. The Rules of Nature. Por. 

F IRST follow Nature, and your judgment 
frame | 3 

By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame: 
Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright. 
One clear, unchang d, and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp pre- 
In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul Iſides. 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. 


Some, io whom Heav'n in wit has been profuſe, 


Want as much more, to turn it to its uſe ; 


For wit and judgment often are at ſtrife, [wife. 
Thovgh meant each other's aid, like man and 
Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed, 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed: 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shows moſt true metile when you check his 


courſe, x 
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Book II. 


Thoſe Rules of old diſcover d, not devis'd, 
Are Nature ſtill, but Nature methodis'd : 
Nature, like Liberty, is but reftrain'd 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain d. 


& 171. Boldneſs of Compoſition. Pope, 


GREAT Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly 
offend, 
And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without paſſing through the judgment, 
ains 
The heart, and all its ends at once attains. 
In proſpects thus, ſome objects pleaſe our 
eyes, 
Which out of Nature's common order riſe, 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. 
But though the Ancients thus theirrules invade, 
(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have 
made) 
Moderns, beware! or, if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end 
Let it be ſeldom, and compell'd by need ; 
And have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead z 
The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force, 


g & 172. Pride. POPE. 


OF all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 


Man's 2 judgment, and miſguide the 
mind, 

What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never - failing vice of fools. 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd 
She gives in large recruits of needleſs Pride 
For, as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood, and ſpirits, ſwell'd with 

wind. 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 
If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. | 
Truſt not yourſelf; but, your defects to know, 
Make uſe of every friend—and ev ry foe. 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : 
There ſhallow dravghts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
Fir'd at firſt Acht with what the Moſ imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 
But, more advanc'd, 'behold with ſtrange ſur- 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe! [priſe 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky ; 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt; 


But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 


The growing labours of the lengthen'd way 

Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe! 
8 173 Candor, 
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$ 173. Candor. Pop RE. 
A Perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek light faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the 
mind; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 
The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit, 
But, in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Corre&ly cold, and regularly low, 
That, ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blame indeed - but we may ſleep. 
In Wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exactneſs gf peculiar parts; 
"Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Thus when we view: ſome well-proportion'd 
dome, [Rome l) 
(The world's juſt wonder, and e'en thine, O 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurpriſe, 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes; [pear ; 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length ap- 
The whole at once is bold, and regular, 


——  — — — 
$174. True Wit. Porz. 


SON to Conceit alone their taſte confine, 
I” thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry 
ine; 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev 'ry part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well ex- 
preſs'd ; [ find, 
Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit; 
For works may have more wit than does 'em 


+. 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. 


$ 175, Harmony of Expreſſirn.. Porz. 


UT moſt, by numbers judge a Poet's ſong ; 
And ſmooth or rough, with them is right 
or wrong : { conſpire, 
In the bright Muſe though thouſand charms 
Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe the ear, 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to'church 
repair, 
Not for the doctrĩne, but the muſic there. 
Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten — words oft creep in one dull line; 
While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 
With ſure returns of till expected rhymes : 
Where'er you find © the cooling weſtern breeze, 
In the next line it & whiſpers through the trees: 


Who 1 2 moſt ſentences, was deepeſt read: 
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If cryſtal ſtreams with pleaſing murmurs 


creep,” L“ ſleep: 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow 
length along. [know 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
What's roundly imooth, or languiſhingly ſlow ; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, Ineſs join, 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſweet- 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chancez 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn d to dance. 
Tis not enough no harſhneſs give offence, 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe: 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
flows ; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 
roar, throw, 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to. 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along 


the main, 
—— . — —-—„— 
5176. Imitation. PoPE. - 


SOME ne er advance a judgment of their on, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town 

They reaſon and conclude by aeg 

And own ſtale nonſenſe which they ne er invent. 

Some judge of authors names, not works, and 

then 

Nor praiſe nor hlame the writings, but the men. 

Of all this ſervile herd, the worſt is he 

That in proud dulneſs joins with quality; 

A conſtant Critic at the great man's board, 

To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my Lord. 

What woeful ſtuff this madrigal would be 

In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me 

But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 


How the wit brightens! how the ſtyle refines ! 


Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought! 


§ 177. Succeſſion of Opinions, POPE. 


OME praiſe at morning what they blame at 
night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A Muſe by them is like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abus'd ; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
"T wixt ſenſe and nonſenſedaily change their ſide. 


| Aſk them the cauſe; they*rewiſerſtill, they ſay z 


And ſtill to-morrow's wiſer than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we grow z 

Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo. 

Once School-divines this zealous ifle o er- 
ſpread ; 


Faith, 
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Faith, goſpel, all ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted, 
Seotiſts and Thomiſts now in peace remain, 
Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Duck- lane. 
If Faith itſelf has different dreſſes worn, 
What wonder modes in Wit ſhould take their 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, turn? 
The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation ſafe, laugh. 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to 


58 178. Darger of Wit. PoPe. 
TJNHAPPY Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings : 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv*d vanity is loſt ; 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but e en in blooming dies. 
What is this Wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy ; 
Then moſt our trouble ſtill when moſt admir'd; 
And till the more we give, the more requir'd ; 


| Whoſe fame with pains we guard, but loſe with 


Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe: [eaſe, 
"Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 
By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 
—— — — — — —  ——— 

§ 179. The Duty of aCritic. Porz. 

TS not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 
Blunt truths more miſchiefs than nice 
falſhoods do: 

Men muſt be taught as if you tavght them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot, 
Without good-breeding truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence; 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe, 
With mean complacence ne er betray your truſt, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe. 

"Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vin : 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite, 
For who can rail ſo long as they can write? 
Still humming on,their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And1laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſleep. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 
As, after tumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
E'en to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain; 
Strain out the laſt dull dropping of their ſenſe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence ! 
+ Butwhere's the man who counſel can beftow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to 


*Uabiaſfs'd or by fayour, or by ſpite; [know ? 


Not dully prepoſſeſs d, nor blindly right; 


Though learn'd, well-bred ; and though well- 


| bred, ſincere; | 
Modeſtly bold, and humane ly ſevere: 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


Book IL, 


Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe? 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 

Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt from pride; 

And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his ſide? 
Such once were Critics; ſuch the happy few 

Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, 

Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore, 

He ſteer d ſecurely, and diicover'd far, 

Led by the light of the Mzonian ſtar, 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 

Receiv'd his Jaws, and ſtood convinc'd*twas fit, 

Who conquer'd Nature ſhould preſide o'er Wit. 


$ 180, Character of Longinus, Pore. 


HEE, bold Longinus! all the Nine inſpire, 

And bleſs their Critic with a Poet's fire; 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is alway? juſt ; 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great Sublime he draws. 

—— — — — — — 
§ 181. Progreſs of Poetry. Por. 
BUI ſoon, by impious arms from Latium 
chac'd, 

Their ancient bounds the baniſh*d Muſes paſs'd; 
Thence Arts o'er all the Northern world ad- 

vance, 
But Critic-Learning flouriſh'd moſt in France: 
The rules, a nation born to ſerve obeys ; 
And Boileau ſtill in right of Horace ways: 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and unciviliz'd ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old: 
Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 
Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd and better knew, 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
And here reftor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
Nature's chief maſter- piece is writing well.“ 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than 

good, | 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 
To him the Wit of Greece andRome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit but his own. [friend, 
Such late was Walſh—the Muſe's judge and 
Who juſtly knew to blame, or to commend ; 
To failipgs mild, but zealous for deſert ; 
The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart. 
This humble praiſe, lamented ſhade! receive, 
This praiſe at leaſt a grateful Muſe may give: 
The Muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ling, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tende 

wing, | 
(Her guide now loſt) no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries; 
Content, if hence th' unlearn'd their wants ma 

view, a 


| The learn'd reflect on what before they knew a 


Carele 


% 
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Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet toovain to mend, 


J 182. The Sylph's Addreſs. Pope. 


8 OL through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous 
rays 

And 0p'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day : 

Now lap- dogs gave themſelves the rouſing ſhake, 

And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 

Thrioe rung the bell, the ſlipper knock'd the 
ground, 

And the preſs'd watch ꝓeturn'd a filver ſound, 

Belinda ftill her downy pillow preſt, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the balmy reſt : 

"Twas he had ſummon'd to her ſilent bed 

The morning dream that hover'd o'er her head. 

A Youth more glitt ring than a birth-night 
Beau, 

(Thate'en in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 


| Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 


And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: 


Faireſt of mortals! thou diſtinguiſh'd care 
Of thouſand bright inhabitants of air.! 
If e'er one viſion touch thy infant thought, 
Of all the Nurſe and all the Prieft have taught; 
Of airy Elves by moon-light ſhadows ſeen, 
The filver token, and the circled green, 
Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, [fow'rs! 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heav'nly 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride con- 

ceal'd, 

To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd : 
What though nocredit doubting Wits may give; 
The Fair and Innocent ſhall till believe. 
Know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower ſæy: 
Theſe, though unſeen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o'er the Box, and hover round the Ring. 
Think what an equipage thou halt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair, 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in Woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. [fled, 
Think not, when Woman's tranſient breath is 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtil] regards, [cards. 
And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 
And love of Ombre, after death, ſurvive, 
For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 
To their firſt elements their Souls retire; 
The ſprites of fiery Termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name: 
Soft yielding Minds to Water glide away, 
And fip, with Nymphs, their elemental tea : 
The graver Prude finks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief Kill on earth to roam: 
The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air, 
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$ 183. The Toilet. Pork. 


AND _ unveil'd, the Toilet flands diſ- 
ay d, 

Each Glver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 

Firſt, rob'd in white, the Nymph intent adores, 

With head nncover'd, the coſmetic pow'rs. 

A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears 

To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears z 

The inferior Prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 

Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of Pride. 

Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 

The various off rings of the world appear: 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 


And decks the Goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil, | 


This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabiabreaties from yonder box : 
The Tortoiſe here and Elephant unite, [white : 
Transform'd to Combs, the ſpeckled and the 
Here files of Pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Pufts, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux, 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 
The Fair each moment rites in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes, 
The buly Sylphs ſurround their darling care 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair; 
Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the 
gown ; 


And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. 


— — . —— —ͤ— 


§ 184. Belinda. Pope. 


OT with more glories, in th' ethereal plain, 
The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than, iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the boſom of the ſilver'd Thames. 
Fair Nymphs, and well-dreis'd Youths, around 
her ſhone 
But every eye was fix'd on her alone. 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe : 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends 1 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the Sun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the Sun, they ſhine on all alike. 
Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs yoid of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, hide: 
Look on her face, and you'll forget *em all. 
This Nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 
ws two Locks, which graceful hung be- 
in | 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 
With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 
Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detain, 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 
SI:ght lines, of hair ſurpriſe the finny prey : 
Fair trefles man's imperial race inſnare, 
And A draws us with a ſingle hair. 
2 
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& 185. Ariels Addreſs. 


A MID the circle, on the gi:ded maſt, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 

His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, 

He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun : 

Ye Sylphs, and Sylphids, to your chief give 
ear, 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dzmons, hear! 

Ye know the ſpheres, and varipus taſks aſſignꝰ d 

By laws eternal to th' atrial kind. 

Some in the fields of pureſt zther play, 

And baik and whiten in the blaze of day : 

Some owe the courſe of wand'ring orbs on 
high, 

Or roll the planets thro? the boundleſs ſky : 

Some, leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale 
light 

Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 

Or ſuck the mitts, in groſſer air below, 

Ordip their pinions in the painted Bow, 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 

Or o'er the glebe diſtil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions 

uide, | 
Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the Britiſh Throne. 
Our humbler province ĩs to tend the Fair, 

Not a leſs pleafing, tho? leſs glorious care; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale ; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 

To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in 
ſhow'rs, 


A brighter waſh; to curl their waving hairs, 


Aſlift their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we beftow, 

To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt 


Fa 
That der dero d a watchful Spirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or flight ; 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp'd 
in night. f | 
Whether the Nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail China-jar receive a flaw w 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade. 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball ; 
Or whether Heaven has doom'd that Shock 
muſt fall. 
Haſte then, ye Spirits ! to your charge repair ! 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite Lock ; 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock, 

To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th* important charge, the Petticoat: 
Oft have we known that ſeven - ſold fence to fail, 
Tho' Riff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 

whale : ; | 
Form a ftrong line about the ſilver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around, 
| 10 
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Whatever Spirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt neglects, or leaves the Fair at large, 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his tins, 


Be ſtopt in vials, or transfix'd with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 
Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clogg'd he beats his ſilken wings in vainz 
Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivel'd flow'r: 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 
In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below 

He ſpoke ; the Spirits from the ſails deſcend: 
Some, orb in orb, around the Nymph extend 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets ef her hair 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear : 


Wich beating hearts the dire event they wait, 


Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate, 


— 


§ 186. Ombre. Pore, 


REEINDA now, whom thirſt of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adyent'rous 
22 : 
At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom; [come. 
And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred Nine. 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' atrial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card: 
Firlt Ariel perch'd upon a matadore, 
Then each according to the rank he bore ; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when Women,wond'rous fond of place, 
Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 
With hoary whiſkers and a furky beard ; 
And four fair Queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a 
flow'r, 
T1 expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r ; 
Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with 
care: | (they were. 
Let Spades be trumps! ſhe ſaid, and trumps 
Now moye to war her ſable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 
Spadilio firſt, unconquerable Lord! [board. 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 
And maich'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump, and one Plebeian card. 
With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 
The reſt his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel K nave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings — Queens 
o' erthrew, | 


And mow'd down armies in the fights of Ly, 


Boox II. 


Sad chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt inyades, 
Th' imperial conſort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb*rous pride: 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in ſtate unwieldy ſpread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 
The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
Th' embroider'd King who ſhews but half his 
face, [bin'd, 
And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs com- 
Of broken troops an eaſy 3 find. [ſeen, 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild diſorder 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level 
green. 
Thus, when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 
Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, 
With like confuſion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierc*d battalions diſunited fall, Call. 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them 
The EK nave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh ſhameful chancel) the Queen of 
Hearts, 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; 
She ſees, and trembles at th* approaching ill, 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
And now, (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate) 
On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate, 
An Aceof Hearts ſteps forth; the King unſcen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive 
Queen ; » 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace, 
The Nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 


8 187. Coffee, Pore, 
F OR, lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is 


crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 
On ſhining altars of Japan they raiſe 
The ſilver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 
From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the ſmoking 
tide ; 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt, 
Strait hover round the Fair her airy band: 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd ; 
* A her lap their careful plumes diſ- 
ay'd, 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
—— —  — — _—_  — 


8 188. The Rape of the Lock, Pops. 
UST then, Clariſſa drew with tempting 
grace | 


Atwo-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe : 
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So Ladies in Romance aſſiſt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
Thelittle engine on his fingers ends; 
This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 
As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thouſand Sprites repair, 
A thouſand wings by turns blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice ſhelook'd back, and thrice the foe drew 
near. 
Juſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the Virgin's thought; 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt recliu'd, 
He watch'd th' ideas rifing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart, 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 
Reſign'd to fate, and with a figh retir'd. 
The abs now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex 
wide, 
T' incloſe the Lock; now joins it, to divide, 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too-fondly interpos'd ; 
Fateurg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again) 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 
Then flaſh'd the lividlightning from hereyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. 
Not louder ſnrieks to pitying Heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lap-dogs breathe 
their laſt 3 
Or when rich China veſſels fall'n from high, 
In glitt'ring duſt, and painted fragments lie! 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples 
twine 


(The Victor cry'd) the glorious Prize is mine! 


— 


& 189. The Cave of Spleen. , POPE. 
SWI FT on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 


And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome, 
No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter*d cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day*s deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. 
Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in 

But diff ring far in figure and in face. [place, 

Here ſtood Ill- nature like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white arrav'd; 

With ſtore of pray'rs, for mornings, nights, 

and noons, 

Her hand is fill'd ; her boſom” with lampoons, 

There Affectation, with a ſickly mien, 

Shews in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 

Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 

Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 

On the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow, 

The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 


When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 
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A conſtant Vapour o'er the palace flies, 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe 
Dreadful as hermits*' dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright, as vifions of expiring maids. 
Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling 


ſpires, ; 


Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : * 


Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyſian ſcenes, 
And cryital domes, and Angels in machines. 
Unnumber'd throngs, on ev'ry ſide are teen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living tea-pots tand, one arm held out, 
One bent ; the handle this, and that the ſpout. 
A. pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks ; 
Here highs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks; 
Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 
And maids, turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 


———— — ⁰—— — 
§ 190. Belinda f Lamentation. POPE. 


| Bor Umbriel, hateſul Gnome! forbears 


not ſo; 
He breaks the Vial whence the ſorrows flow. 
Then ſee ! the Nymph in beauteous grief ap- 
pears, [ tears ; 
- Her eyes half-languiſhing, half drown'd in 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 
Which, with a figh, ſhe rais d; and thus ſhe 
For ever curs' d be this deteited day, {ſaid : 
Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my fav'rite Curl away! 
Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been, 
If Hampton-Court thele eyes had never ſeen ! 
Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid - 
By love of Courts to num'rous ills betray d. 
Oh had I rather unadmir'd remain'd 
In ome lone iſle, or diltant northern land; 
Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none e'cr taſte 
Bohea ! [eye, 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal 
Like roſes that in deſerts bloom and die. [roam? 
What mov'd my mind with youthful lords to 
© had I ftay'd, and faid my pray'rs at home! 
*T'was this the morning omens ſeem'd to tell: 
Thrice from my trembling band the patch-box 
fell; ? 
The tott' ring China ſhook without a wind ; 
Nay, Poll ſat mute, and Shock was moſt unkind' 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of Fate, 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! 
See the poor remnants of theſe ſlighted hairs! 
My hands ſhall rend what een thy rapine ſpares: 
Theſe, in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 


Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 


The ſiſter- lock now fits uncouth, alone, 
And in its fellow's fate foreſees its on; 
Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands, 
And tempts, once more, thy ſacrilegious hands, 
O hadft thou, cruel ! been content to ſeize 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe ! 


$ 191. The Baron's Defeat, 
o ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu d; 
Belinda frown'd ; Thaleſtris call'd he: 


* 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
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To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All fide in parties, and begin th' attack; [crack; 
Fans clap, filks ruſtle, and tough whale- bones 
Heroes and heroines ſhouts confug'dly riſe, 
And baſs and treble voices ſtiike the ſkies. 
No common weapons in their hands are found 
Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal 
wound, [engage, 

So, when bold Homer makes the Gods 
And heav*nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; 
Gainſt Pallas Mars; Latona, Hermes arms 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all 
around, | [found ; 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps re- 
Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground 
gives way, | 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day ! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the 

fight: [ ſurvey 
Propp'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites 
The growing combat, or aſliſt the fray. Iflies, 

While thro' the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris 
And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling periſh'd in the throng, 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſang. 

“% Ocruel Nymph! a living death I bear,” 
Cry'd Dapper wit, and ſunk beſide his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 
* Thoſe eyes are made ſo killing” —was his 
Thus on Mzander's flow'ry margin lies [laſt. 
Th' expiring Swan, and as he ſings he dics. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa 

down, 
Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown; 
She ſmil'u to ſee the doughty hero ſlain, 
But at her ſmile the. Beau reviv'd again. 

N Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the Men's wits againſt the Lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from ſide to fide; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. 

See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than uſual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear'd the chief th unequal fight to try, 
Who fought no more than ou his foe to die. 
But this bold lord, with manly ſtrength endu'd, 
She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd: 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
he pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
>udden, with ſtarting tears each eye o'erflows 
And the high dome re-echoes to his noſe, 

Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide; 
(The fame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great great-grandfire wore about his neck, 
In three ſeal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a valt buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle * at ; 

Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 


| Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda 178 
192. 
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§ 192. The Lochs Apatheofeis. _ | Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow rs be dreſs'd 
QOME thought it mounted to the Lunar And the green turf he light] on thy breaſt ; 
Sphere, There ſhall the Morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 


Since all things loſt on Earth are treaſur'd there. There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
There Heroes wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, While Angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 
And Beaux in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer-caſes. | The ground now ſacred by thy reliques made. 


There broken Vows and Death-bed Alms are | So, peaceful, reſts without a ſtone, a name, 
found, | bound. What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and 


And Lovers“ Hearts with ends of ribband fame. ; 
The Courtier's Promiſes, and ſick Man's Pray'rs, | How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
The Smiles of Harlots, and the Tears of Heirs, To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
Cages for Gnats, and Chains to yoke a Flea, A heap of duſt alone remains of thee z 
d Butterflies, and Tomes of Caſuiſtry. Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 


D 

But truſt the Muſe—ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Tho' mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes: 120 on i 
(So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns with- ) — 3 ores oy ery 98 


To Proculus alone confeſs d in view: ) [drew, - . : 
( Gone is that theo? haul a; UT though true worth and virtue, in the mild 
21222 © pee wr pe rr go Brag genial ſoil of cultivated life 


And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. F | 

Not Berenice's Locks firſt roſe fo bright, 7 N x” Ee 18 only there, 

Th 5 li ith diſhevel'd light. in ces ort. in und 208 BON 
D 4 Ii And gain-devoted cities ; thither flow, a 


The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, As to a common and moſt noiſome ſewer 
, 


And pleas' d purſue its progreſs thro' the ſkies. l 
The. the Beau-monde ſhall from the Mall The dregs and fæculence of ev ry land. 
In cities foul example on moſt minds 


And hail with muſic its propitious ray. [furvey, 3 
This the bleſt Lover all or Venus take, Begets its likeneſs. Rank abundance breeds 
And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. In groſs and pamper'd cities ſloth and luſt, 


Thi F ow in cloudleſs | And wantonneſs and gluttonous exceſs, _ 
. Partndge con. ſhall view in cloudiels In cities, vice is hidden with moſt eaſe, 


ſkies, * . 
When next he looks thro' Galileo's eyes; Or ſeen with er by TON 
. 0 um re 


And hence th” egregious wizard ſhall foredoom BY * "ap! 


Th is, and 4 th. atchievement of ſucceſsful flight. 
e fate of Louie, and the bail pt Roms I do confeſs them nurs'ries of the arts, 6 


Th ſe, bri n . - 

vis 8 n In which they flouriſh moſt; where, in the beams 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! Of warm encouragement, and in the e 

Not all the treſſes that fair head —.— Of public note, they reach their perfect ſize. 


Shall h : | Such London is, by taſte and wealth laim'd 
draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loſt The faireſt * A of all the world, Nee 


For, after all the murders of your eye, f 

When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall die; By riot and incontinence the worſt. [comes 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſer, as ſet they muſt, There, touch'd by Reynolds, a dull blank be- 
And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt, A lucid mirror, in which Nature ſees 

This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, All her reflected features. Bacon there 


dr ebe Rn Gives more than female beauty to a ſtone 
And midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips. 


ares, A 0 Hd Nor does the chiſſel occupy alone 
F 193. Foreign Interment. Pops. The pow'rs of ſculpture, but the ſtyle as much; 
W HAT can atone. (oh ever- injur'd ſhade !) Each province of her art her equal care. 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? With nice inciſion of her guided ſteel 
No friend's er no kind domeſtic tear, | She ploughs a brazen field, and clothes a ſoil 
Pleas'd thy pale gholt, or grac'd thy mourntul | So erile with what charms ſoe*er ſhe will, 
bier : The richeſt ſcen ry, and the lovelieſt forms. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos d, | Where RO her eagle eye, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, With which the gazes at yon burning dilk 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, Undazzled, and detects and counts his ſpots ? 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers In London, Where her implements exact, 
mourn'd !- With which ſhe calculates, computes, and ſcans, 
What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, All diftance, motion, magnitude, and now | 


Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, | Meaſures an atom, and now girds a world ? 
And bear about the ance poll of woe In London. Where has commerce ſuch a mart, 


To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ? So rich, ſo 9 ſo drain d, and fo ſupplied 

What though no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace, | As London, opulent, enlarg'd, and ſtill 

Nor poliſh*'d marble emulate th fic ? Increaſing London ? Babylon of old 

What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, | Not more the glo of the earth, than ſhe | 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter d oer thy tomb? A more accompli d world's chief glory now. 
13 v4 ; She 


And li 
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She has her praiſe. Now mark a ſpot or two 
That fo much beauty would do well to purge ; 


And ſhow this queen of cities, thay ſo fair 

May yet be foul, ſo witty, yet not wiſe. 

It is not ſeemly, nor of good report, 

That ſhe is lack in diſcipline ; more prompt 

T* avenge than to prevent the breach of law. 

That the is rigid in denouncing death 

On petty robbers, and indulges life 

and oft- times honour too, 

To peculators of the public gold. | 

Thatthieves at home muſt hang; but he that puts 

Into his overgorg'd and bloated purſe 

The wealth of Indian provinces, eſcapes. 

Nor is it well, nor can it come to , 

That, through and infidel contempt 

Of holy writ, ſhe has preſum'd t* annul 

And abrogate, as roundly as ſhe may, 

The total ordinance and will of ; 

Advancing faſhion to the poſt of truth, 

And cent'ring all authority in modes 

And cuſtoms of her own, till ſabbath rites 

Have dwindled into unreſpected forms, 

And knees and haſſocks are well-nigh divorc'd. 
God made the country, and man made the 


tawn. 
What wonder then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That ean alone make ſweet the bitter draught 
That life hold out to all, ſhould moſt abound 
And leaſt be threaten'd in the fields and groves ? 
Poſſeſs ye therefore, ye who, borne about 
In chariots and ſedans, know no fatigue 
But that of idleneſs, and taſte no ſcenes 
But ſuch as art contrives, poſſeſs ye ſtill 
Your element; there only ye can ſhine, _ 
There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to conſole at noon 
The rer in their ſhades. At eve 
The _ * = 1 
The ſleeping leaves, is e light wiſh, 
Birds Ce all the muſic. We can | 
The ſplendor of your lamps, they but eclipſe 
Our ſofter ſatellite. Your ſongs cenfound 
Our more harmonious notes. thruſh de- 
Scar d, and th" offended nightingale is mute. 
om is a public miſchief » 7 _ 

t plagues your country. Folly ſuch as , 
Grac'd with a Pans 7 worthier of a An, | 
Has made, which enemies could ne'er havedone, 
Our arch of empire, ſtedfaſt but for you, 

A mutilated ſtructure, ſoon to fall. 


in the Engliſh 
CowrIX. 
1 and halls, in ancient days, 
When ing, virtue, piety, and truth, 
Were precious, and inculcated with care, 
There d welt a ſage call'd Diſcipline. His head 
Not yet by time completely filyer'd o'er, 
Beſpoke him paſt the bounds of freakiſh youth, 
But ftrong for ſervice ſtill, and unimpair'd, 


De . Diſci 
5195 8 —4— — ſcipline 


* N * 
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Play'd on his lips, and in his ſpeech was heard 


Paternal ſweetneſs, dignity, and love, 
The occupation d to his heart 
Was to encourage goodneſs, He would ſtroke 
The head of modeſt and ingenuous worth 
That bluſh'd at its own praiſe, and preſs the 
youth [grew, 
Cloſe to his ſide that pleas'd him. Learning 
Beneath his care, a thriving vig'rous plant ; 
The mind was well inform'd, the paſſions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e er it chanc'd, as ſometimes chance it muſt, 
That one among fo many overleap'd 
The limits of controul, his gentle eye 
Grew tern, and darted a ſevere rebuke; 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with ſuch fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Loſt favour back again, and clos'd the breach, 
But Diſcipline, a faithful ſervant long, 
Declined at 4 into the vale of years; 
A palſy ſtruck his arm, his ſparkling eye 
Was GN in rheums of age, his voice un · 
n 

Grew "a. FG and mov'd deriſion more 
Than rey'rence in perverſe rebellious youth. 
So colleges and halls neglected much 
Their good old friend, and Diſcipline at length, 
O'erlook'd and unemploy'd, fell ſick and died. 
Then ſtudy languiſh'd, emulation ſlept, 
And virtue fled. The ſchools became a ſcene 
Of ſolemn farce, where ignorance in ſtilts, 
—— — well lin'd with — — not Ace. 

ith parrot tongue perform'd the ſcholar's , 
Proceeding ＋ — dunce. * 
Then compromiſe had place, and ſcrutiny 
Became ſtone- blind, precedence went in truck, 
And he was competent whoſe purſe was ſo. 
A diffolution of all bonds enſu'd; 
The curbs invented for the muleiſh mouth 
Of headſtrong youth were broken; bars and bolts 
Grew ruſty by diſuſe, and maſly gates 
Forgot their office, op'ning with a touch; 
Till gowns at length are found mere maſquerade; 
The taſſel'd eap and the ſpruce band a jeſt, 
A mock'ry of the world. What need of theſe 
For gametters, jockies, brothellers impure, 
Spendthrifts, and booted ſportſmen, oft 'ner ſeen 
With belted waiſt and ters at their heels, 
Than in the bounds of duty ? What was learn'd, 
If aught was learn'd in childhood, is forgot ; 
And ſuch expence as pinches ts blue, 
And mortifies the lib'ral hand of love, 
Is ſquander'd in purſuit of idle ſports | 
And vicious pleaſures ; buys the boy a name, 
— ſits a ſtigma on = father's houſe, a 

d cleaves through life inſeparably cloſe 
To him that 10 What can after- 
Of riper joys, and commerce with the world, 
The lewd vain world that muſt receive him ſoon, 
Add to ſuch erudition thus acquir'd, 
Where ſcience and where virtue are profeſs'd ? 
They may confirm his habits, rivet E ; 
His folly ; but to ſpoil him is a taſk 


ſe 
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That bids defiance to th' united pow'rs 

Of faſhion, diſſipation, taverns, 8. 

Now, blame we moſt the nurſlings or the nurſe? 
The children crook'd, and twiſted, and deform'd 
Through want of care, or he: whoſe winking eye 
And ſlumb'ring oſcitancy mars the brood ? 
The nurſe no doubt. Regardleſs of her charge, 
She needs herſelf correction; needs to learn, 
That it is dang'rous ſporting with the world, 
With things ſo ſacred as a nation's truſt, 

The nurture of her youth, her deareſt pledge. 


— k______ — 
195*, H the Freedom of the Man whom 
3 * maler ges- Hi Reliſh of the Works of 
God. Addreſs to the Creator. COWPER. 
E is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are ſlaves beſide. There's not a chain 
That helliſh foes confed rate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he caſts it off 
With as much eaſe as Samſon his withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature, and though poor, perhaps, ray ar 
With thoſe whoſe manſions glitter in his tight, 
Calls the delightful ſcen'ry all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the vallies his, 
And the reſplendent rivers ; his t' enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 


But who, with filial confidence inſpir'd, 


Can lift to Heay'n an unpreſumptuous eye, 

And ſmiling ſay---My Father made them all. 

Are they not 3 a 2 right, 

And by an emphaſis of int' reſt his, 

Whoſe eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whole heart with praiſe, and whoſe exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 

That plann'd, and built, and fill upholds a 

. world, 

So cloath'd with beauty, for rebellious man ? 

Yes---ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 

The loaded ſoil, and ye may waſte much good 

In ſenſeleſs riot; but ye will not find, 

In feaſt or in the chace, in ſong or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeach'd 

Of uſurpation, and to no man's wrong, 

Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 

And has a richer uſe of yours than you, 

He is indeed a freeman ; free by birth 

Of no mean city, plann'd or e'er the hills 

Were built, the fountains open d, or the ſea 

With all his roaring multitude of waves, 

His freedom is the ſame in ev'ry ſtate, 

And no condition of this changeful life, 

So manifold in cares, whoſe ev'ry da 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it leſs : 

For he has wings that neither ſickneſs, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine; 

No nook ſo narrow but he ſpreads them there 

With eaſe, and is at large. Th' oppreſſor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His ſpirit takes, unconſcious of a chain; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells, 

A thyſelf with God, if thou would 
ta ſte 


| 


* So I with animated hopes 
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Thou ſhalt perceive that thou waſt blind before; 
Thine eye ſhall be inſtructed, and thing heart 
Made you ſhall reliſh with divine delight, - 
Till unfelt, what hands divine have 
D_—— -— with prone, 
graze the mountain-top with faces 
And eyes intent upon the — herb 
It yields them, or, recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate, heedleſs of the ſcene outſpread 
Beneath, beyond, and ſtretching far away 
From inland regions to the diſtant main. 
Man views it and admires, but reſts content 
With what he views, The landſcape has his 


praiſe, | 
But not its Author, Unconcern'd who form d 
The paradiſe he ſees, be finds it fuch, 
And ſuch well-pleas'd to find it, aſks no more. 
me eps been touch'd from 
And in the ichool of ſacred wiſdom taught 
To read his wonders, in whoſe thought the 
Fair as it is, exiſted ere it was: r 
Not for its own ſake merely, but for his 
Much more who faſhioned it, he gives it praiſeg 
Praiſe that, from earth reſulting, as it ought, 
To earth's acknowledg'd Sovereign, ſinds at once 
Its only juſt ietor in Him. 
The ſoul that ſees him, or receives ſublim'd 
New faculties, or learns at leaſt em 
More worthily the pow'rs ſhe o d 
Diſcerns in all things, what with ſtupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then ſhe overlogk' 
A ray of heav'nly light gilding all forms 
Terreſtrial, in the vaſt and the minute, 
The unambiguous footſteps of the God 
Who gives its luſtre to an inſe&'s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much converſant with v'n, ſhe pr An holds 
With thoſe fair miniſters of light to man, 
That fill the ſkies nightly with filent pomp, 
Sweet conference; enquires_what ſtrains were 


t 
With Ts heav'n rang, when ev'ry ftar, i 
To gratulate the ne- created earth, [ 


Sent forth a voice, and all the ſons of God 


Shouted for joy-- - Tell me, ye ſhining hoſts, 
That navigate a ſea that knows no ſtorms, 
«« Beneath a vault unſullied with a cloud, 
If from your elevation, whence ye view 
„ Diſtinctly ſcenes inviſible to man, 
« And ſyttems of whoſe birth no tidings yet 
0 Have reach'd this nether world, ye ſpy a race 
KFavour' d as ours, tranſgreſſors from b, 
« And — to a grave, yet doom' d to riſe, 
* And to poſſeſs a brighter heav 'n than yours ? 
As one who, long detain'd on foreign ſhores 
Pants to return, and when he ſees afar [rocks 
His country's weather - bleach'd and batter d 
«© From the green wave ing, darts an eye 
Radiant with joy towards the happy land; 
84 4 
And many an aching with, your beamy fires, 
60 That they khebencete in dis dard g 
% Ordain'd to guide th embodied ſpirit ö 


From toilſome life to never · ending reſt. 


Us: «« [.cye 
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« Love kindles as I gaze. I feel deſires 

« That give aſſurance of their own ſucceſs, 

« And that infuſed from heav'n mult thither 
cc tend.” 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates; thy lamp, myſterious word ! 
Which whoſo ſees no longer wanders loſt, 
With intellects bemaz'd, in endleſs doubt, 
But runs the road of wiſdom. Thou haſt built, 
With means that were not till by thee employ'd, 
Worlds that had never been, haditthouin ſtrength 
Been leſs, or leſs benevolent than ſtrong. 
They are thy witneſſes, who ſpeak thy pow'r 
And goodneſs infinite, but ſpeak in cars 
That hear not, or receive not their report. 

In vain thy creatures teſtify of thee 

Till thou proclaim thyſelf. Theirs is indeed 

A teaching voice; but 'tis the praiſe of thine, 

That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 

And with the boon gives talents for its vic, 

Till thou art heard, imaginations vain 

Poſſeſs the heart, and fables falſe as hell, 

Yet deem'd oracular, lure down to death 

The uninform'd and heedleſs ſons of men. 

We * 7 chance, blind chance, ourſelves as 

ind, 

The glory of thy work, which yet a 

Perfect and unimpeachable of blame, 

Challenging human ſcrutiny, and prov'd 

Then ſkilful moſt when molt ſeverely judg d. 

But chance is not; or is not where thoureign'|: 

Thy providence forbids that fickle pow'r 

(If pow'r ſhe be that works but to confound) 

To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws. 

Yet thus we dote, refuſing while we can 

Inſtruction, and inventing to ourſelves 

Gods ſuch as guilt makes welcome, Gods that 

Or diſregard our follies, or that fit [ſleep, 

Amus'd ſpeRators of this buſtling ſtage. 

Thee we reject, unable to abide 

Thy purity, till pure as thou art pure, 

Made ſuch by thee, we love thee tor that cauſe 

For which we ſhunn'd and hated thee before. 

Then we are free: then liberty like day 

Breaks on the ſoul, and by a flaſh from Heav'n 

Fires all the facultics with glorious joy. 

A. voice is heard that mortal ears hear not 

Till thou haſt touch d them; tis the voice of 
ſong, 

A loud Sofas ſent from all thy works, 

Which he that hears it with a ſhout repeats, 

And adds his rapture to the gen'ral praiſe. 

In that bleſt moment, Nature throwing wide 

Her veil opaque, diſcloſes with a ſmile 

The Author of her beauties, who, retir'd 

Behind his own creation, works unſeen 

By the impure, and hears his pow'r denied. 

Thou art the ſource and centre of all minds, 

Their only point of reſt, eternal word 

From thee departing, they are loſt, and rove 

At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 

From thee is all that ſoothes the life of man, 

His high endeavour, and his glad ſucceſs, 

His ſtrength to ſuffer, and his will to ſerve, 
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But, oh! thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyſelf the crown ! 
Give what thou canſt; without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away, 


8 196. That Philoſophy which flops at ſecondary 


Cauſes, reproved. CowPeR. 

Pp aPPY the man who ſees a God employ'd 

In all the good and ill that chequer life! 
Reſolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold reſults, into the will 
And arbitration wiſe of the Supreme, 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The leaſt of our concerns (ſince from the leaſt 
The greateſt oft originate) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or diſpoſe 
One lawleſs particle to thwart his plan, 
Then God might be ſurpris'd, and unforeſeen 
Contingence might alarm him, and diſturb 
The ſmooth and equal courſe of his affairs. 


| This truth, philoſophy, though eagle-eyed 


In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks, 

And having found his inſtrument, forgets 

Or diſregards, or, more preſumptuous ſtill, 
Denies the pow r that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot diſpleaſure againſt fooliſh men 

That live an atheiſt life; involves the heav'n 


In tempeſts ; quits his graſp upon the winds, 


And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the ſkin, 

And putrify the breath of blooming health. 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildeſh from between his ſhrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear: he ſpringshis mines, 
And deſolates a nation at a blaſt. 

Forth ſteps the ſpruce philoſopher, and tells 


Of homogeneal and diſcordant ſprings 


And principles; of cauſes, how they work 

By neceſſary laws their ſure effects, 

Of action and re- action. He has found 

The ſource of the diſeaſe that Nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and baniſh fear, 

Thou fool | will thy diſcov ry of the cauſe 

Suſpend th' effect or heal it? Has not God 

Stil — by means ſince firſt he made the 
world ? | 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation leſs 

Than a capacious reſervoir of means 

Form'd for his uſe, and ready at his will? 

Go, dreſs thine eyes with eye-ſalve, aſk of him, 

Or aſk of whomloever he has taught, 

And learn, though late, the genuine cauſe of all, 


— — 
$ 196*. The Temple of Fame. Pov. 
O'E® the wide proſpect as I gaz'd around, 
Sudden I heard a wild promiſcuous ſound, 


Like broken thunders that at diſtance roar, 


Or billows murm'ring on the hollow ſhore ; 
Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 
Whoſe tow'ring ſummit ambient clouds con- 


| High on a rock of Ice the ſtructure lay, [ceal'd, 
| Steep its aſcent, and ſlipp'ry was the way 8 


Book Il. 


The wond'rous rock like Parian marble 
ſhone, 
And ſeem'd, to diſtant fight, of ſolid ſtone. 
Inſcriptions here of various Names I view'd, 
The greater part by hoſtile Time ſubdu'd 
Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 
And Poets once had promis d they ſhould laſt. 
Somefreſh engray'd appear'd of wits renown'd; 
1 look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I ſaw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun; 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by Envy than exceſs of Praiſe. 
Vet part no injuries of Heav'n could feel, 
Like cryſtal faithful to the graving ſteel: 
Therock's high ſummit, inthe Temple's ſhade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade; 
Their names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
From time's firlt birth, with time itſelf ſhall 
Theie, ever new, nor ſubject to decays, [laſt; 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of 
days. | [ froſt) 
So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of 
Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt; 
Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 
And on th'impaſſive ice the lightnings play 
Eternal ſnows the growing mals ſupply, ({i{ky; 
Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent 
As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 
The gather'd winter of a thouſand years ; 
On this foundation Fame's high temple ſtands ; 
Stupendous pile] nat rear'd by mortal hands. 
Whate'er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd, 
Four faces had the dome, and ev'ry face 
Of various ſtructure, but of equal grace 
Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 
Salute the different quarters of the ſky, 
Here fabled Chiefs, in darker ages born, 
Or Worthies old, whom arts or arms adorn, 
Who cities rais'd, or tam'd a monſtrous race, 
The walls in venerable order grace; 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And Legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone. 
Weltward,a ſumptuous fi ontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 
In ſhaggy ſpoils here Theſeus was beheld, 
And Perſeus dreadful with Minerva's ſhield: 
There great Alcides, ſtooping with his toil, 
Reſts on his club, and holds th' Heſperian ſpoil: 
Here Orpheus ſings; trees, moving tothe ſound, 
Start from their roots, and form a ſhade 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre{ around: 
Strikes, and behold a ſudden Thebes aſpire! 
Cythæron's echoes anſwer to his call, 
And half the mountain rolls into a wall: 
There won you fee the length'ning ſpires 
aſcend, . 


The James ſwell up, the widening arches bend, 
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The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. 
The Eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
With di'monds flaming, and Barbaric gold. 
Thos Ninus ſhone, who ſpread th' Aſſyrian 
ame, 
And the great founder of the Perſian name: 
There in long robes the royal Magi ſtand, 
Grave Toroaſter waves the circling wand: 
The ſage Chaldzans rob'd in white appear d; 
And Brachmans, deep in deſert woods rever d: 
Theſe ſtopp'd the Moon, and call'd th' unbo- 
dy'd ſhades [glades ; 
To midnight banquets in the glimm'ring 
Made viſionary ſabrics round them riſe, 
And airy ſpectres ſkim before their eyes; 
Of Taliſmans and Sigils knew the pow'r, 
And careful watch'd the Planetary hour. 
Superior, and alone, Confucius ſtood, 
Who tayght that uſeful ſcience, to be good, 
But, on the South, a long majeſtic race 
Of Egypt's Prieſts the gilded niches E 
Who mealur'd earth, deſcrib'd the ſtarry 
ſpheres, 
And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 
=y_ on his car Seſoſtris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drew: 
His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold; 
His giant limbs are arm'd in ſcales of gold. 
Between the ſtatues Obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with Hieroglyphics 
grac'd. 
Ot Gothic ſtructure was the Northern fide, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous 
pride, [crown'd, 
There huge Colofſes roſe, with trophies 
And Runic characters were grav'd around. 
There ſat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 
And Odin here in mimic trances dies. [blood, 
There on rude iron columns, ſmear'd with 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes flood, 
Diuids and Bards (their once loud harps un- 
rung) 
And youtis that dy'd to be by Poets ſung. 
Theſe, and a thouſand more of doubrfulſaine, 
To whom old tables gave a laſting name, 
In ranks adorn'd the Temple's outward face; 
The wall in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
Which o'er each object caſting various dies, 
Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies : 
Nor void of emblem was the myſtic wall, 
For thus romantic fame increaſes all. fold, 
The Temple ſhakes, the ſounding gates une 
Wile vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold, 
Rais'd on a thouſand pillars wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd; 
Of bright tranſparent beryl were the walls, 
The friezes gold, and gold the capitals ; 
As heav'n with ſtars, the roof with jewels 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. [glows, 
Full in the paſſage of each ſpacious gate 
The ſage hiſtorians in white garments wait; 
Grav'd o'er their (eats, the form of Time was 
found, 


His ſey the revers d, and both his pinions bound, 
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But in the centre of the hallow'd choir 
Six pompous columns o'er the reſt aſpire; 
Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 
High on the firſt the mighty Homer ſhone ;- 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne ; 
Father of verſe ! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His ſilver beard wav'd gently o'er his breaſt : 
Though blind, a boldneſs in his looks appears; 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar ſeen : 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian 
Queen; 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus' fall, 
Here dragg d in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did ev'ry part inſpire, 
Bold was the work, and prov'd the maſter's fire; 
A ſtrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t affect, 
And here and there diſclos'd a brave neglect. 
A gclden column next in rank appear'd, 
On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear'd; 
Finiſh'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part. 
With patient touches of unweary'd art: 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos ' d his poſture, and his look ſedate: 
On Homer ſtili he fix'd a rev'rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. 
In living ſculpture on the ſides were ſpread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead; 
Eliza ſtreteh d upon the fun' ral pyre; 
FEneas bending with his aged Sire; [throne 
Troy flam'd in burning gold ; and o'er the 
ARMS AND THE May in golden cyphers 
ſhone. 
Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of ſilver bright, 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd 
for flight : 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th inſpiring God, 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly ſinks into the founding ſtrings. 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove ſurvey the rapid race. run; 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they 
The fiery ſleeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone ; 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat; 
And all appear'd irregularly great. 
Here happy Horace tun'd th' Auſenian lyre 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire; 
Pleas'd with Alcæus' manly rage t'infuſe 


The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic Muſe. 


The poliſh'd pillar diff rent ſculptures grace; 

A work outlatting monumental braſs. 

Here ſmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 

The Julian ſtar, and great Auguſtus here: 

The Doves, that round the infant Poet ſpread 

Myrtles and bays, hang hov'ring o'er his 
head. 

Here, in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sate, fix'd in thought, the mighty Stagyrite: 
His facred head a radiant Zodiac crown'd 
And various animals his ſides ſurround : 

His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through. 
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With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone ; 
The Roman roſtra deck'd the Conſul's throne: 
Gath'ring his flowing robe, he ſcem'd to ſtand 
In act to peak, and graceful ftretch'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's Genius waits with civic 

crowns, 
And the great Father of his country owns, 

Theſe maſſy columns in a circle riſe, 

O'er which a pompous dome invades the ſkies ; 
Scarce to the top I ftretch'd my aching ſight, 
So large it ſpread, and ſwell'd to ſuch a height, 
Full in the midſt proud Fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great: 
The vivid em'ralds there revive the eye, 
The flaming rubies ſhew their ſanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively ſapphires ſtream, 
And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam.\ſhone, 
With various - colour'd light the pavement 
And all on fire appear'd the glowing throne 
Thedome's high arch refleQs the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 
When on the Goddeſs firſt I caſt my tight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height; 
But ſwell'd to larger ſize the more I gaz'd, 
Till to the roof her tow'ring front ſhe rais'd 4 
With her the Temple ev'ry moment grew, 
And ampler viſtas open'd to my view: 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long ailes extend. 
Such was her form as ancient Bards have told, 
Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infold; 
A thouſand buſy tongues the Goddeſs bears, 
And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt'n- 
ing ears. 
Beneath, in order rang 'd, the tuneful Nine 
(Her virgin handmaids) ſtill attend the ſhrine: 
With eyes on Fame tor ever fix'd, they ſing; 
For Fame they raiſe the voice, and tune the 
ſtring : | 
With Time's firſt birth began the heav'nly lays, 
And laſt, eternal, through the length of days. 

Around theſe wonders as I caſt a look, 
The trumpet founded, and the Temple ſhook ; 
And all the nations, ſummon'd ar the call, 
From diff rent quarters fill the crouded hall: 
Of various tongues the mingled ſounds were 
heard; | : 
In various garbs promiſcuous throngs appear'd ; 
Thick as the bees, that with the Spring renew 
Their flow'ry toils, and fip the fragrant dew, 
When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 
O'er duſky fields and ſhaded waters fly, 

Or ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of ſuppliant crouds the ſhrine attend, 
And all degrees before the Goddeſs bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old» ages 
Their pleas were diff rent, their requeſt the 
ſame ; 
For good and had alike are fond of fame. 
Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honoury 
Unlike ſueceſſes equal merits found. [crown d; 


1 — her blind ſiſter, fickle Fortune, reigns, 


And undiſcerning ſcatters crowns and — 
ir 
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Firſt at the ſhrine the learned world appear, 
And to the Goddeſs thus prefer their pray'r: 
Long have we ſought t' inſtruct and pleaſe 

mankind, : 
With ſtudies pale, with midnight vigils blind; 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy ſuperior throne : 
On Wit and Learning the juſt prize beſtow z 
For Fame is all we muſt expe& below. 

The Goddels heard, and bid the Muſes raiſe 
The golden Trumpet of eternal Praiſe : 
From 
That hills the circuit of the world around; 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud ; 
The notes at firſt were rather ſweet than loud: 
By juſt degrees they ev'ry moment rite, 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the ſkies, 
At ev'ry breath were balmy odors ſhed, 
Which ſtill grew ſweeter as they wider ſpread; 
Leſs fragrant ſcents th' unfolding roſe exhales, 
Or ſpices breathing in Arabian gales. 

Next theſe the good and juſt, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees addreſs the ſacred fane : 
Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 

And the beſt men are treated like the worſt, 
Do thou, jult Goddeſs, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th' exact intrinſic worth. 
Not with bare juſtice ſhall your act be crown'd, 
(Said Fame) but high above deſert renown'd : 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. 

This band diſmiſs'd, behold another crowd 
Prefer the ſame requeſt, and lowly bow d; 
The conſtant tenor of whoſe well-ſpent days 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. 

But ſtraight the direful Trump of Slander 
ſounds ; {bounds ; 

Thro' the big dome the darling thunder 

Loud as the burſt of cannon reads the ſkies, 

The dire report through ev'ry region flies, 

In ev'ry ear inceſſant rumours rung, 

And gatb'ring ſcandals grew on ev'ry tongue. 

From the black Trumpet's ruſty concave broke 

Sulphureoas flames, and clouds of rolling 
ſmoke; | 

The pois'nous vapour blots the purple ſkies, 

And. withers all before it as it flies. {wore, 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee, (they cry'd) amid alarms and ſtrife, 
We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 
For 88 nations fill'd with flames and 

7 
And ſwam to empire through the purple flood. 
Thoſe ills we dar'd, thy inſpiration own 
What virtue ſeem'd, was done for the alone. 
_ "a (the Queen reply'd, and 
ro * 


wh - 
Be all your acts in dark obliviog drown'd ; 
There ſleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your ſtatues moulder'd, and your names un- 
known |! (my fight, 
A ſudden cloud firaight ſnatch'd them from 


And each majeftic phantom ſunk in night, | 


| 
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Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yet had ſeen; 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
Great Idol of Mankind ! we neither claim 


The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame 


But ſafe in deſerts from th applauſe of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 
"Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fght 
Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves re- 
O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, quite. 
To follow Virtue e en for Virtue's ſake, 

And live there men who light immortal 

Fame ? 

Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
But, mortals! know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would 


hide. 


| Riſe! Muſes, riſe! add all your tuneful breath; 


Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs and in death. 
She faid : in air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So ſoft, though high, ſo loud, and yet fo clear, 
E'en liſt'ning Angels lean from heav'n to hear. 
To furtheſt ſhores th* ambroſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 

Next theſe a youthful train their vows ex- 

preſs'd, Ldreſs'd: 

With feathers crown'd, with gay embroid'ry 
Hither, they cry'd, dire& your eyes, and ſee 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry; 
Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days. 
Courts we frequent, where tis our pleaſing cars 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair : 


| In fa&, tis true, no nymph we could perſuade, 


But ſtill in fancy vanquiſh'd ev'ry maid: 

Of unknown ducheſſes lewd tales we tell; 
Yet, would the world believe us, all were well, 
The joy let others have, and we the name, 


And what we want in pleaſure, grant in fame. 


The Queen aſſents, the trumpet rende the 
And at each blaſt a Lady's honour dies. ¶ Kies, 
Pleas d with the ſtrange ſucceſs, vaſt numbers 


preſt 
Around the ſhrine, and made the ſame requeſt, 
What, you! (ſhe cry'd) unlearn'd in arts to 
leaſe 

Slaves to yourſelres,and — fatigu'd _— — 
W ho loſe a length of un in raiſe 
Would you — the lovers _— 
To juſt contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 
The people's fable, and the ſcorn of all. 
Strai 
Loud laughs burſtout, and bitter ſeoffs flyroundʒ 
Whiſpers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, 
And ſcornful hiſſes run through all the crowd. 

_ thoſe who boaſt of mighty miſchiefs 

ne, | | 

Enſlave their country, or uſurp-a throne z 
Or who their glory 's dire foundation laid 
On ſoy'reigns ruin d, or on friends betray'd ; 
Calm, thinking villains; wbom no faith could 
Of crooked counſels, anddark politĩes ; [fix, 
Of theſe a gloomy tribe ſurround the 


And make dn immortal treaſons knows. 
eee 


— — 


t the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound, 
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The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeemꝰ d to ſet the world on fire. 
At the dread ſound pale mortals ſtood aghaſt, 
And ftartled Nature trembled with the blait. 
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& 197. Rural Sounds as well as Sights 
delightful. CowrEx. 


NOR rural fights alone, but rural ſounds 
Exhilarate the ſpirit, and reſtore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 

That ſweep the ſkirt of ſome far-ſpreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make muſic not ks 

The daſh of ocean on his winding ſhore, 

And lull the ſpirit while they fill the mind, 

Unnumber'd branches waving in the blaft, 

And all their leaves faft flutt'ring, all at once. 

Nor leis compoſure waits upon the roar 

Of diſtant floods, or on the ſofter voice 

Of neighb'ring fountain, or of rills that ſlip 

Through the —— chiming as they fall 

Upon looſe pebbles, loſe themſelves at length 

In matted graſs, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the ſecret of their ſilent courſe. 

Nature inanimate employs fweet ſounds, 

But animated nature ſweeter ſtill, 

To ſooth and ſatisfy the human ear. 

Ten thouſand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The live-long night: nor theſe alone, whoſe 
notes | 

Nice-finger'd art muft emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that ſwim ſublime 

In till repeated circles, ſcreaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and ev'n the boding owl 

That hails therifing moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themſelves and harſh, 

Yet heard in ſcenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, pleale highly for their ſake. 
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{4 198. The Weariſomeneſs of what is com- 
monly called a Life of Pleaſure. CowPtr. 

THE ſpleen is ſeldom felt where Flora reigns; 

The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown, 

And ſullen ſadneſs that o'erſhade, diſtort, 

And mar the face of beauty, when no cauſe 

For fuch immeaſurable woe appears, 

Theſe Flora baniſhes, and gives the fair 

Sweet ſmiles and bloom, leis tranſient than her 

own. 

It is the conſtant revolution, ſtale 

And taſteleſs, of the ſame repeated joys, 

„ =_ and ſatiates, and makes languid 

e 


A pedler's pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Health ſuffers, and the ſpirits ebb; the heart 
Recoils from its own choice—at the full feat 
Is famiſh'd—finds no muſic in the ſong, 

No ſmartneſs in the jeſt, and wonders why. 
Yet thouſands flill defare to journey on, 


| 
„„ ere path they 


The paralytic, ha can hold her cards, 
But EP them, borrows a friend's 
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To deal and ſhuffle, to divide and fort 

Her mingled ſuits and ſequences, and fits 

Spectatreſs both and ſpectacle, a ſad 

And filent cypher, while her proxy plays. 

Others are dragg'd into the crowded room 

Between ſupporters; and once ſeated, fit, 

Through downright inability to riſe, 

Till the ſtout bearers lift the corpſe again, 

Theſe ſpeak a loud memento. Yet ev'n theſe 

Themſelves love life, and cling to it, as he 

That overhangs a torrent to a twig, 

They love it, and yet loath it ; fear to die, 

Yet ſcorn the purpoſes for which they live. 

Then wherefore not renounce them? No 
the dread, 

The laviſh dread of ſolitude, that breeds 

Reflection and remorſe, the fear of ſhame, 

And their invet*rate habits, all foi bid. 

Ev. call we gay? That honour has been 
on 

The boalt of mere pretenders to the name, 

The innocent are gay—the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers, ſaturate with dew, 

Beneath the roſy cloud, while yet the beams 

Of day-ſpring overſhoot his humble neſt. 

The peaſant too, a witneſs of his ſong, 

Himſelf a ſongſter, is as gay as he. 

But ſave me from the gaiety of thoſe 

Whoſe head-achs nail them to a noon-day 


bed: 
And fave me too from theirs whoſe haggard 


es 
Flaſh deſperation, and betray their pangs 
For property ſtripp'd off by cruel chance; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blaſphemy, the heart with 
woe, 
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9 199. Satirical Review of our Trips to 
France. CoWPER. 


float 
Upon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and ſprinkle liquid ſweets, 
That no rnde ſavour maritime invade 
The noſe of nice nobility. Breathe foft 
Ve clarionets, and ſofter ſtill ye flutes, 
That winds and waters, lull'd by magic ſounds, 
May bear vs ſmoothly to the Gallic ſhore. 
True, we have loſt an empire-—let it paſs. 
True, we _ thank the perfidy of France, 
That pick'd the jewel out of England's crown, 
With all the cunning of an envious ſhrew. 
And let that paſs—'twas but a trick of ſtate, 
A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets, in peace, the injuries of war, 
And gives his direſt foe a friend's embrace. 
And, ſham'd as we have been, to th very beard 
Brav'd and defy d, and in our own ſea prov'd 
Too weak for thoſe deeiſive blows, that once 
Inſur*d us maſt'ry there, we yet retain 
Some ſmall pre- eminence; we juſtly boaſt 
At leaft ſuperior jockeyſhip, and claim 2 


The honours of the turf as all our own, 


Go 
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NOW hoiſt the fail, and let the ſtreamers 


| 
| 
| 
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Go then, well worthy of the praiſe ye ſeek, 

And ſhow the ſhame ye might conceal at home, 

In — eyes — be grooms, and win the 
ate 

Where once your nobler fathers won a crown ! 


$ 200, The Pulpit the Engine of Reformation, 
CowPER, 

THE pulpit therefore (and I name it, fill'd 

With ſolemn awe, that bids me well be- | 
ware 

With what intent I touch that holy thing) 

The pulpit (when the ſat'riſt has at Jaſt, 

_— and vap'ring in an empty ſchool, 

| Spent all his force and made no proſelyte) 

I ſay the pulpit (in the ſober uſe 

Of its legitimate peculiar pow'rs) 

Muſt ſtand acknowledg'd, while the world 
ſhall ſtand, 

The moſt important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament, of virtue's cauſe. 

hehe ſtands the meſſenger of truth; there 

ands 

The legate of the ſkies: his theme divine, 

His office ſacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law ſpeaks out 

Its thunders; and by him, in ſtrains as ſweet 

As angels uſe, the goſpel whiſpers peace. 

He ftabliſhes the ſtrong, reſtores the weak, 

Reclaims the wand'rer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm'd himſelf in panoply complete 

Of heav'nly temper, furniſhes with arms 

Bright as his own, and trains by ev'ry rule 


Of holy diſcipline, to glorious war, 
The ſacramental hoſt of God's elect. 


—— 
5 201, The Petit- Maitre Clergyman. 


COWPER. 

I VENERATE the man, whoſe heart is 

warm, [whole life 
Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe doctrine and 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honeſt in the ſacred cauſe, 
To ſuch I render more than mere reſpe&, 
Whoſe actions ſay that they reſp & themſelves, 
But looſe in morals, and in manners vain, 
In converſation frivolous, in dreſs 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuſe; 
Frequent in park, with lady at his (ide, 
Ambling and prattling ſcandal as he goes, 
But rare at home, and never at his books 
Or with his pen, ſave when he ſcrawls a card; 
Conſtant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyſhips, a ſtranger to the poor 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
And well prepared by ignorance and floth, 
By infidelity and love o' th' world, 

o make God's work a finecure; a ſlave 
To his own pleaſures and his patron's pride— 
From ſuch apoſtles, oh, ye mitred heads, 
Preſerve the church! Aller not careleſs hands 
On ſculls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 


* 
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& 202. The good Preacher and the clerical 
Coxcomb, CowPER. 
Wourp I deſcribe a preacher, ſuch as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, 
and own, 
Paul ſhould himſelf direct me. I would trace 
His mafter-ſtrokes, and draw from his deſign, 
I would expreſs him ſimple, grave, ſincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain; 
And plain in manner, Decent, ſolemn, c 
And natural in geſture, Much impreſs'd 
Himſelf, as conſcious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look, 
And tender in addreſs, as well becomes 
A. meſſenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture Is it like ?—Like whom? 
The things that mount the roſtrum with a ſkip, 
And then ſkip down again : pronounce a text, 
Cry, hem ! and, reading what they never wrote 
Juſt fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well. bred whiſper cloſe the ſcene, 
In man or woman, but tar moſt in man, 
And moſt of all in man that miniſters 
And ſerves the altar, in my foul I loath 
All affectation: tis my perfect ſcorn 
Object of uy implacable diſguſt, 
What!—will a man play tricks, will he in- 
A filly fond conceit of his fair form ¶ dulge 
And juſt proportion, faſhionable mien 
And pretty face, in preſence of his God? 
Or will he ſeek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the di'mond on his — hand, 
And play his brilliant par ts before m * 
When I am kungry for the bread of Ne 
He mocks his Maker, proſtitutes and ſhames 
His noble office, and, inſtead of truth, 
Diſplaying his own beauty, ſtarves his flock, 
T herefore, avaunt! all attitude and ftare, 
And (tart theatric, practiſed at the glaſs. 
I ſeek divine ſimplicity in him 
Who handles things divine; and all beſide, 
Though _ with labour, and though muck 
admirꝰ 
By curious eyes and judgments ill inform d, 
To me is odious as the naſal twag 
At conventicle heard, where worthy men, 
Miſled by cuſtom, ſtrain celeſtial themes 
Through the preſt noſtril, ſpeRacle-beſtrid. 
Some, decent in demeanor while they preach, 
That taſk perform'd, relapſe into themſelves, 
And having ſpoken wiſcly, at the cloſe 
Grow wanton, and give proof to ev'ry eye 
Whoe'er was edify'd, themſelves were not. 
Forth comes the pocket mirror, Firſt we 
ſtroke 3 
An eye-brow; next, compoſe a ſtragglin 
Then with an air, moſt gracefully perform 
Fall back into our feat; extend an arm, 
And lay it at its eaſe with gentle care, 


| With handkerchief in hand depending low. 


The better hand more buſy, gives the noſe 
Its bergamat, or aids th' indebred eye 
With op'ra glaſs to watch the moving ſcene, 


And recognize the {low-retiring fair, 


Us Now 
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Now this is fulſome; and offends me more 
Than in à churchman ſlovenly neglect 
And ruſtic coarſentts would. An beav'nly 
yas be indiſf'rent to her houſe of clay, [mind 
And flight the hovel as beneath her care; 
But bow a body ſo fantaſtic, trim, 
And quaint in its deportment and attire, | 
Can lodge an heavenly mind—demands a 
doubt. 
— 
& 203. Deſcription of a Noon in Winter. 
| CowPER., 
THE night was winter in his rougheſt mood, 
The morning ſharp and clear. But now 
at noon, 
Upon. the ſouthern fide of the ſlant hills, 
* the woods fence off the northern 
» 
The ſeaſon ſmiles, reſigning all its rage, [blue 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is 
Without a cloud, and white without a ſpeck 
The dazzling ſplendour of the ſcene below. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale, 


And through the trees I view th' embattled 


Whence all the muſic. I again perceive [tow'r, 
The ſoothing influence of the wafted ſtrains, 
And ſettle in ſoft muſings, as I tread 
The walk ftill verdant, under oaks andelms, 
Whoſe outſpread branches over-arch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind — it, has yet well ſufhc'd, 
And, intercepting in their filent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noiſe is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The red- breaſt warbles till, but is content 
With flender notes, and more than half ſup- 
preſs'd: 
Pleas'd with his ſolitude, and flitting light 
From ſpray to ſpray, where'er he reſts he ſhakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 


& 204. The Alley, Pore. 
N ev'ry town where Thamis rolls his tide, 
A narrow paſs there is, with houſes low; 


1 


Where ever and anon the ſtream is ey d, 

And many a boat, ſoft ſliding to and fro. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The — 1 fob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller 
quall : 


How can ye, mothers, vex your children ſo? 


Some play, ſome eat, ſome cack againſt the 
wal 


* {ter call, 
And as they crouchen low, for bread and but- 


And on the broken pavement, here and there, 
Doth many a ftinking ſprat and herring lie; 
1s near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are feeding 
And here a failor's jacket bangs to dry. [by; 
At every door are ſun-burnt matrons ſeen, 
Mendig old nets to catch the ſcaly fry, 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between; 
Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds ; bad neigh- 

| z I ween, 4 | 
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| And Twick'nham ſuch, which fairer 


| The ſnappiſh eur (the paſſengers — 7 
ies! 


| Cloſe at my heels with yelping treble 


The whimp'ring girl, and hoarſer ſcreaming 
Join to the yelping treble ſhrilling cries; boy , 
The ſcolding Quean to louder notes doth riſe, 
And her full pipes thoſe ſhrilling cries confound ; 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours 
round, [baſe are drown'd. 
And curs, girls, boys, and ſcolds, in the deep 


Hard by a ity, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baſkets of ch at Billinglgate di watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaice: 
There learn'd ſhe ſpeech from tongues that 
never ceaſe. | 
Slander beſide her, like a magpie, chatters, 
With Envy (pitting cat) dread foe to peace ; 
Like a curs'd cur, Malice betore her chatters, 
And vexing ev'ry wight, tears clothes and all 
to tatters. 


Her dugs were mark'd by ev'ry Collier's hand, 
Her mouth was black as bull-dogs at the ſtall: 
She ſcratched, bit, and ſpar'd ne lace ne band, 
And Bitch and Rogue her anſwer was to all; 
Nay, e en the parts of ſhame by name would call: 
Yea, when ſhe paſſed by or lane or nook, 

Would 2 e man who turn'd him to the 

walls 
And by his hand obſcene the porter took, 
Nor ever did aſkance like modeſt Virgin look, 


Such place hath Deptford, navy-building 
town, [pitch ; 
Woolwich and Wapping, ſmelling ſtiong of 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 
— 
enrich, (bitch. 
Ne village is without, on either ſide, 
All up the ſilver Thames, or all adown, [ey'd 
Ne Richmond's ſelf from whoſe tall front are 


ſor 3 tow'ry pride. 
—  — — 
$205, The Country Parſon. Port. 


ARSON, theſe things in thy poſſeſſing 
Are better than the biſhop's bleſſing. 

A wife that makes conſerves a ſteed 
That carries double when there's need: 
—— — ſtore, — beſt Virginia, 

the- pig, and mortuary guinea : 
G ent gratis — 4 frank 'd, 
For which thy patron's weekly thank d; 
A large Concordance, bound long ſince; 
Sermons to Charles the Firſt, when prince : 
A chronicle of ancient ſtanding ; 
A. Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in. 
The Polyglott three parts,—my text, 
Howbeit---likewiſe---now to my next. 
Lo here the Septuagint—and Paul, 
To ſum the whole,---the cloſe of all. 


He that has theſe, may paſs his life, 
Drink with the *ſquire, and kiſs his wife; 6 
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Grots, ſtatues, urns, and Jo---n's dog and 


Vales, ſpires, meand ring ſtreams, and Wind- 
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On Sundays preach, and eat his fill; [ Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call 
And faſt on Fridays—— if he will; May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 


Toaſt church and queen, explain the news, 
Talk with church-wardens about pews, 
Pray heartily for ſome new gift, 

And ſhake his head at Dr. S—t:. 


& 206. Man. PoPe, 
A WAKE, my St. John! leave all meaner 
thi 


$ 
To low — and the pride of Kings. 
Let us (ſince life can little more ſupply 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan; 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous 

ſhoot ; 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit, 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ! 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore, 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar; 
Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as 1t flies, 
And catch the Manners living as they riſe z 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 

Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know ? 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 
Thro* worlds unnumber'd tho* the God be 

known, 
"Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who thro* vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets circle other ſuns, 
What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell why Heay'n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy prevading foul 
Look'd thro'? or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the t chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 

Preſumptuous Man! the reaſon would thou 

find, 

Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and fo blind? 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs, 
Aſk of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade; 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Jove ? 

Of Syſtems poſſible, if 'tis conteſt, 


That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 


Where all muſt full, or not coherent be, 

And all that riſes, riſe in due degree ; 

Then, in the ſcale of reas ning lite, tis plain, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man: 
And all th: queſtion (wrangle e'er ſo long) 

Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? 


In human works, though labour d on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain: 
In God's, one ſingle can its end A 3 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 
So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
2 acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
"Tis but a we ſee, and not a whole, 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know why man 
reſtrains 
His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains; 
When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Arne God; 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dullneſs com 
His actions', paſſions', n uſe and end; 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check d, impell'd ; and 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. {why 
Then ſay not Man's imperfe&,Heayv*nin fault: 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought; 
His knowledge meaſur d to his ſtate and place; 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace, 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? 
The bleſt to-day is as completely ſo, 
As who eden a thouſand years ago. Fate, 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below? [know 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, . 
Had he thy reaſon, would he {kip and pla ? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais d to ſhed his blood. 
Oh blindneſs to the future ! kindly giy'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark d by Heav'n z 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A. hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 
Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 
And now a bubble burſt, and now a world, 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions 
ſoar; 
Wait the t teacher Death; and God adore, 
What fatore bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt: 
The ſoul, uneaſy, and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. | 
Lo, the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind z 
His ſoul proud Science never taught to ſtray 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 
Yet {ſimple Nature to his hope has en, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n ; 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold, 
To Be, contents his natural defire, 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 


| His . dog ſhall bear him company. 
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$ 207. The Pregreſſion of Animal Life. POPE. 

WHAT would this Man? Now upward will 
he ſoar, 

And, little leſs than Angel, would be more; 

Now looking downwards, juſt as grie vd appears 

To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 

Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 

Say what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all? 

Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign'd; 

Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 

Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force; 

All in exact proportion to the ſtate; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beaſt, each inſet, happy in its own : 

Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone ? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſt with all? 

g The bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſſing 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; [ find) 

No pow'rs of body or of foul to ſhare, 

But what his nature and his ſtate can bear, 

Why has not Man a microſcopic eye ? 

For this plain reaſon, Man is not a Fly, 

Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 

JT inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev ry pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? 

Tf Nature thunder d in his op' ning ears, 

And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 

How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him ſtill 

The whiſp'ring * and the purling rill 

Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as Creation's ample range extends, 

The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends : 

Mark how it mounts to Man's imperial race, 

From the myriads in the peopled graſs ; 

What 8 fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam : 

Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 

And hound ſagacious on the tamted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

Tothat which warbles through the vernal wood 

The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : 

In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 

From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 

How Inſtin& varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 

Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine ! 

*Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier 


For ever ſepꝰ rate, yet for ever near 


Remembrance and Reflection how ally'd ; 
What thin partitions Senſe from Thought divide 
And Middle natures, how they long to join, 
ſs th' inſuperabſe line 
Without theſe juſt gradations, could they be 
Snhietted, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 
Is net thy Reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one? 
See, thro" this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and buriting into birth, 

ie : 1 1 , 
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Above, how high progreſſive life may go! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vaſt chain of being ! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beait, bird, fiſh, inſe&, what no eye can ſee, 
No glats can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 
From thee to Nothing. — On ſuperior pow'rs 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full Creation leave a void, [ftroy'd: 
Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's de- 
From Nature's chain whatever link you ftrike, 


Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike, 


$ 208. Univerſal Order. Porr. 
LL are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul ; 

That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 
Warms in the fun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees; 
Lives through all lite, extends through all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He filis, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Ceaſe then, nor Order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due de- 

gree 

Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit.—In this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood; 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good: 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


$ 209. Self-Knowledge, Pope. 
KN OW then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan, 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man. 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great : 
With too much knowledge for the Sceptic ſide, 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaſt; 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; | 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſclt abus d or diſahus' d; | 
Created halt to riſe, and half to fall; 0 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurl'd; 


Ihe glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world!. | 
* Go, 


- 
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Go, wond'rous creature! mount where Science 
ides ; 
Go, 3 earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides; 
Inſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 
Go, ſoar with Plato to th empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 
And, quitting ſenſe, call imitating God 
As Ealtern priefts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the Sun, 
Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool ! 
Superior beings, when of late they ſaw _ 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an Ape. 
Could he, whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of his Mind ? 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder ! Man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work 1s but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 
Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide; 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride; 
Dedu&t but what is Vanity or Dreſs, 
Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs ; 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 
Ot all our Vices have created Arts; 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muit the times to 
come ! . 


. ———— ũ—— — 
58210. Self-Love and Reaſon. POPE. 


TVN principles in human nature reign; 

.* Self-love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain: 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation ſtill 

Aſcribe. all Good; to their improper, III. 
Self- Love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 


\Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 


Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end : 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himſelf dettroy'd. 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires z 
Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires, 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe. 
belf-love, till ſtronger, as its objects nigh z 
Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 
That fees immediate good by preſent ſenſe ; 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng : 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 
Reaſon (till uſe, to Rcaſon ſtill attend. 
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Attention, habit and experience gains; 
Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Sclf- love reſtrains. 
Self-love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 
Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire. 


& 211. The Paſſnns, Porz. 


MODES of Selt-love the Paſſions we may call; 
Tis real good, or ſeeming; moves them all; 
But ſince not ey'ry good we can divide, 
And Reaſon bids us for our own provide, 
Paſſions, though ſelfiſhz3f their means be fair, 
Lift under Realon, gayterve her care; 
Thoſe, that imparted cburt a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſeme Virtue's name. 
In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt f 
Their Virtue fix d; 'tis fix 'd as in a froſt; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 
But ſtrength of mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt + 
The rifing tempeſt puts in a& the ſoul ; 
Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 
Reaſon the card, but Paſſion is the gale ; 
Nor God alone in the {till calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
Paſſions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite ; 
Theſe tis enough to temper and employ z 
But what compoſes Man, can Man deliroy ? 
Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain. 
Theſe mixt with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind ; 
Thelights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with 
his ſtrength : | 
So, caſt and mingled with his very frame, 
The Mind's diſeaſe, its ruling patiion came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in foul ; 


. Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 


As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; 
As Heav*n's bleit beam turns vinegar more four. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted learn to bear; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild Nature's vigour working at the root, 
What crops of wit and honeity appear, 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 
Een av'rice, prudence : fluth, piuloſophy ; _ 
X 2 | Luſt, 


N 
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Luſt, through ſame certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
Envy, to which th ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is emulation in the learn d or brave 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 
. 
$ 212. Vice aud Virtue. Porr. 
OOLS! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain; 
Tis to miftake them, coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firft endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where th Extreme of Vice, was ne er agreed: 
Ak where's the North? at York, "tis on the 
Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, [where. 
At Greenland, Zembla, qr the Lord knows 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 
But thinks his neighbour further gone than he: 
E'en thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own : 
What happier natures ſbrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends 1s nght. 
Virtuous and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe z 
And een the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 
Tis but by 2 we follow or ill; 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it ſtil;n; 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev ral goal; Whole. 


But Heav'n's great view is One, and that the | 
q ite | 


$ 213. Human Bliſs. Porr. 

8 E E ſome fit paſſion ev ry age ſupply; ¶ dic. 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we 
Behold the child, by nature's 2 
Pleas d with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw : 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, ** e ite 1 : | 
Scarts, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ; 
And beads and : y'r-bocks are ee . 
Pleas'd with this bauble Hill, as that before; 
Tul tir'd he ſleeps, and Life's poor play is o er. 
Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of heppineſs by 1 ivpply'd, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: 
Theſe build as faſt as Knowledge can deſtroy; 
In Folly*s cup fill laughs the bubble, joy: 
One proſpctt loſt, another ſtill we gain; 
And not a vanity is given in van 
„by force divine, 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine, 
Sce! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill mult riſe ; 
"Is thts, Th Man's a fool, yet God is wile, 
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§ 214. The Order and Harmony of — 
OP E. 
HERE then we reſt; c the Univerſal Cauſe 
« Acts to one end, but acts by various 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, [laws.” 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be preſent night and day 
But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 
Look round our World ; behold the chain of 
Combining all below and all above. {Love 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
See Matter next, with various life endu'd, 
Preſs to one center ſtill, the Gen'ral Good. 
See dying Vegetables life ſuſtain, 
See life diſſolving vegetate again: 
All forms that periſh, other forms ſupply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, —2 die) 
Like bubbles on the ſca of Matter borne, 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return, 
Nothing is foreign; Parts relate to Whole; 
One all- extending, all- preſerving Soul 
Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt ; 
All ferv'd, all ferving : nothing ſtands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool ! work'd ſolely for thy 


good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn ; / 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and tings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy clevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding ſteed you pompoully beſtride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the ſeed that firews the plain? 


The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 


Thine the full harveſt of the golden year ? 
E and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the lahours of this lord of all. 
Know, Nature's children ſhall divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 


While Man exclaims, See all things for my 


uſe !*? 
« Sce man for mine! replies a pamper'd gooſe ; 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon He muſt fall, 


Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the powerful ftill the weak controul; 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole: 
Nature that Tyrant checks; he only knows, 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 


Admires the jay the inſe&'s gilded wings? 


Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings ? 

| Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſſi his floods ; 

For ſome his int'reſt prompts him to provide, 


For more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride by 
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All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his haxury ; 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
ſaves from famine, from the forage ſaves; 
ay, fealts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 
And, till be ends the being, makes it bleſt; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'd Man by touch ethereal ſlain. 
The creature had his Laſt of life before; 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er ! 
To each unthunkmg being, Heav'n a fnend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 
To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a view, 
As, while he dreads it, makes him it too: 
The hour conceal'd, and fo remote the fear, 
Death ftill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
Great ſtanding miracle that Heav'n _ 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 


Whether with Reaſon, os with Inſtinct bleſt, 


Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them 
To blifs alike by that direction tend, I beſt; 
And find the means proportion d to their end. 
„where full Inſtin& is ih uncerring guide, 
w 3 or Council can they need beſide? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at belt, | 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 
' Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honeſt Inftin comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to 0'er{hoot, but juſt to hit; 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human Wit; 
ure ick Nature happineſs to gain, 
rei mr Reaſon la — at ape 
This too ferves always, Reaſon never long; 
One mult goright, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparmg pow'rs 
One in their nature, which are two in ours ! 
And Reaſon raife o'er Inffin& as you can, 
In this tis God directs, in that tis Man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food? 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to wnthitand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 
Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule ar line? 
Who bid the fork, Columbus - like, explore 
—_— not his own, and worlds unknown be- 
ore ? : 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day? 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its roger bliſs, and ſets its bounds 3 
But as he fram'd a Whole, the to bleſs, 
On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs: 

So from the firſt, eternal Order ran, 1 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whate er of life all- quick ning æther p 
Or breathes thro' air, or ſhoots beneath the | 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and ſwells the genial feeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each ſex defires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themſelves, a third tune, in thei race. 
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Thus beaft and bird their common ch eattend, 
| The mothers nurſe it, and the ſues defend; 


The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 
There ſtops the Inſtin&, and there ends the care z 
| The link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
| Another love ſucceeds, another race. 

A lo care Man's helpleſs kind demands; 
That longer care contracts more laſting bands: 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, 

At once extend the int reſt, and the love: 
With choxce we fix, with ſympathy we burn; 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 
And ſtill pew needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence oa + Tu2s 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 

Theie nat'ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe ; 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Many 

Saw helpleſs him — whom their hfe began: 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 
While pleafure, gratitude, and hope, cambin'd, 
Still ſpread the int'reſt, and preſerv d the kind. 
Nor think, in Nature's State they blindly trod; 
The State of Nature was the reign of God: 
Selt-love and ſocial at her birth 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid ; 
Man walk'dwith beaſt, joint tenant of the ſhade ; 
The fame bus table, and the fame his bed; 

No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the fame temple, the reſounding wood, 

All vacal beings hymn'd their God : 
The ſhrine with gore unſtain d, with gold undreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unhloody, flood the blameleſs prick ; 
Heav'n's Attribute was Univerfal Care 


And man's prerogative, to rule, but ſpare. 


Ah! how uulike the man of times to come! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 

; Who, foc to Nature, hears the gen ral groan, 
But juſt diſeaſe to luxury » | 
And ev'ry death its own a breeds 3 
The Fury-Paſſicas from that blood began, 
And turn'd on Man a fiercer favage, Man. 
See him from Nature riſing flow to Art! 
To copy initin& then was Reafon's part; 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake 
« Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take: 
„ Learn from the birds what food the thickets 


| yield; | 
&« Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 


Thy arts of building irom the bee receive; 
« Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to 

« Lcarn of the little Nautilus to fail, [weave ; 

« 8 the thin oar, and catch the driving gate. 

4 too all forms of focial union find, 

« AndhenceletReaſan, late, inſtruct Mankind; 

« Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee; 

0 There 3 on the waving tree. 

« Learn eac People's genius, polici 
The Ant's republic, and = 1 ; 
« Howthoſe1n common all their wealth beſtow, 
« And Anarchy withavt confuſion know; 

«© And theſe for ever, though a Monarch reign, 


4 Their ſep tate cells and properties maintain. 
X * \ 's Map 
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« Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 


« Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate. 

« Tn vain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 

« Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, 

« And right, too rigid, harden into wrong ; 

& Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too 
« ftrong. | 

ac Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, 

4 Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey : 

cc And for thoſe Arts mere Inftin& could afford, 

4c Becrown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador d. 

Great Nature ſpoke; obſervant Man obey d; 

Cities were built, Societies were made: 

Here roſe one little ſtate; another near 

Grew by like means, and join'd, through love 
or tear. | 

Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 

And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 

Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly 
draw 

When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 

Thus States were form'd ; the name of King un- 
known, a i 

Till common int' reſt plac'd the ſway in one. 

Twas Virtue only (or in arts or arms, 

Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) 

The fame which in a Sire the Sons obey d, 

A Prince the Father of his People made. 


& 215. Nature deformed by Superſtition. POPE. 
- PEE then, by Nature crown'd, each Patri- 
arch ſate, f ; | 
Kirg, prieſt, and parent, of his growing ſtate; 
On im, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wond ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Draw forth the monſters of th abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th* aereal eagle to the ground, 
Till drooping, ſick ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man; 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor d 
One great Firſt Father, and that firſt ador'd. 
Or plain tradition hat this All begun, 
Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to ſon ; 
The worker from the work diſtinct was known, 
And fimple Reaſon never ſought but one: 
Ere Wit oblique had broke that Ready light, 
Mar, like his M:ker, ſaw that all was right; 
To Virive, in the paths of Pleaſure trod, 
And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 
Love all the faith, and all th' allegiance then ; 
For Nature knew no right divine in Men, 
No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 
A for*rei;n being, _ a gn good. 
Trut faith, true policy, united ran; 
Tha: was but — God, and this of Man. 
Who firit taught ſouls enilav'd, and realms 
undcne, 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 
That prond exception to all Nature's laws, 
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Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that Conqueſt, 
"Till Superſtition taught the tyrant awe, [ Law; 


Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects 


made ; 
She *midi{t the light'ning's blaze, and thunder's 
- ſound, (the ground, 


When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they: 
She, from the rending earth, and burſting ſkies, 
Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe : 
Here fix*d the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes: 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whole attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt ; 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reck'd with gore; 
Then 5 the Flamen taſted living food; 
Next his grim idol fmear'd with human blood; 
With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world 
below, 
And play d the God an engine on his foe. 


—— 
§ 216. Social Lowe. PoPE. 


FOE Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 
Whate er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt: 
For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whole life is in the rigit : 
In Faith and Hope the world will diſagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: f 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this one great End; 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind, or mend. 
Man, like the gen rous vine, ſupported lives: 
The ſtrength he gains is from th' embrace he 
On their own Axes as the Planets run, ſ gives. 
Yet make at once their circle round the Sun 
So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul, 
And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 
Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral 
frame, | 
And bade Self- love and Social be the ſame, | 


v 2 — 


$ 217. Happiucſs. PoPs, 

H Happineſs ! our being's end and aim! 

Good, Pleaſure, Eafe, Content ! whate'er 

- thy name: [iigh, 

That ſomething ſtill which prompts th* eternal 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Which {til} {6 near us, yet beyond us lies, 
 O'erlook'd, ſeen douole, by the fool and wiſe : 
Plant of celeſtial ſee if dropt below, | 
Say, in what morta Iſoil thou deign'it to grow ? 
Far op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with di'monds-in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Farnaſſian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveits of the field? toil, 


O 


Tinvert the wald, and counter- work its Cauſe? 


Where ! where grows it not? If vain our 
We ought to blame the culture, not the - 5 
| | x 


Fix'd to no ſpot 1s of 4-6 ſincere, | 

*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where : 

"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with 
thee. | [blind : 

Aſk of the Learn'd the way ? The Learn'd are 
'This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind ; 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe ; 
Some ſunk to Beaſts, find Pleaſure end in Pain ; 
Some {well'd to Gods, confeſs e en Virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to cach extreme they tall, 

To truſt in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that . is Happineſs ? 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave; 
All Rates can reach it, and all heads conceive 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There _ but thinking right, and meaning 

well; ; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eale. 
emember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 
6 Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws 
And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the #24 of one, but all, 


Order is Heav'n's firſt Law; and this confeſt, 
Some are, and mult be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe ; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 
Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 

If all are equal in their Happineſs : 
But mutual wants this Happineſs increaſe ; 
All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 
In him who 1s, or him who finds a friend : 
Heay'n breathes thro* ev'ry member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common ſoul. 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poſleit, 
And each were equal, mult not all conteſt ? 
Tf then to all Men Happineſs was meant, 
God in Externals could not place Content. 
— — 

$ 218. The True Rewards of Virtue, POPE. 
* UT ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice 
is fed. 
What then ? Is the reward of Virtue bread ? 
That, Vice may merit, tis the price of toll ; 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the foil ; 
The knave deſerves it, when he tempts themain, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain, 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is ober? 

« No—ſhall the at want Health, the good 

« want Pow'r ?” 

Add Health and Pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thing. 
« Why bounded Pow'r? why private? why no 
Nays why external for internal giv'n ? [king ?” 
Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heav'n ? 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give; 
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Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 

Say, at what part of nature will they ſtand ? 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 

The ſoul's calm tun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 

Is Virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 

Then give Humility a coach and fix, 

Juſtice a Conqu'ror's ſword, or Truth a gown, 

Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 

Weak, foolith Man! will Heav'n reward us there 

With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here ? 

The Boy and Man an individual makes; 

Yet ſigh'ſ thou now for apples and for cakes ? 

Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife; 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign d, 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind. 


v—— — ä —— : 
$219. The Vanity of Human Acquiſitions. Pop:. 
HN OUR and ſhame from no Condition riſe 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome (mall diff rence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 
The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
«© What differ more (you cry) than crown and 

« co.] ?“ | 
I'll tell you, friend! a wiſe man and a fool. 
You'll knd, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. Iſtrings, 

Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
That thou may ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece-: 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood | 
Has crept through ſcoundrelsever ſince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. [lies. 

Look next on Greatneſs ; ſay where Greatneſs 
«© Where, but among the Heroes and the Wiſe ?” 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find, 
Or make, an enemy ot all mankind ! 
Not one looks. backward, onward ſtill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wile z 
All fly flow things, with cjreumſpeRtive eyes: 
Men in their lople unguarded hours they take; 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a Villain Great: 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, (miles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 

What's Fame? afancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, & en beforg our eat. 

X 4 Juſt 


wo - _— 
— r e 
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Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's un- 
an : 


n 
The fame (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, as a Czfar dead; 


Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 


Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod ; 
An honeft Man's the nobleſt work of God. 


Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 


As Juſtice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t* oblivion better were reſign d, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelf-approving hour whole aut-weighs 
Of ſtupid arers, and of loud huzzas 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 

In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe? 
»Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in bus'neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrĩct account; 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 
How much of other each is fure to coſt; 

How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 
"How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſc : 
Think, and if ſtill the 1 envy call, 
Say, would'ſt thou be the to whom th 
To figh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, [fall ? 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion gf thy life ; | 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus wife. 

If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin':l, 
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& | Newmarket fame, and judgment at a 


The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind ; * 


Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and 


See the falſe ſcale of Happineſs complete ! 
In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 


How happy thole to ruin, theſe betray, 


—— ...... — U— 
$ 220. Human Felicity, Port. 
K NOW then this truth (enough for Man to 
«« Virtue alone is happineſs below.” 


"The only point where human bliſs ſtands till, 
And the good, without the fall to ill ; 


Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 


Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; | 


4 
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The joy unequall'd, if its end jt gain 

And it it loſs, attended with no oa 0 
Without ſatiety, though e' er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs d: 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
Good, from each object, from each place 
For ever exercis d, yet never tir d; [aequir'd, 
Never elated, while one man's oppreſs d; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 

And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more- Virtue, is to gain. 


$ 221. Prejudice. Pops. 
YET more; the diff rence is as great between 
The optics ſeeing, as the object ſeen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come diſcolour d through our Paſſions ſhown, 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten > 1621" dyes, 


$ 222. Irconfiflency. Por. 


GEE the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place, or out; 

Early at Bus'neſs, and at Hazard late; 

Mad at a Fox-chace, wiſe at a Debate; 

Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball ; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall, 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 

Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 

Save juſt at dinner—then prefers, no doubt, 

A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without. 
Who would not praiſePatricio's high deſert, 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenſive head! all Int'reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe fav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 

He-thanks you not; his pride is in _— 


$ 223. Pre-qminence. Poye, 
TIS from high life high characters are 
drawn; 
A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn; 
A Judge is juſt, a Chanc'lor juſter ill 
Al ownman, learn'd ; a Biſhop, what youwill; 
Wile, if a Miniſter ; but, if a King, 
More wiſe, more learn'd, more jult, more ev'ry 


thing. | 
Court-Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 
Born where Heav'n's influence ſcarce can pe · 
netrate. 


$ 224. Tallaq of Fudgment, Porz, 


þ bras we by Nature? Habit can efface, 
Int reſt o'ercome, or Policy take 2 5 
By Actions? thoſe Uncertainty divides: 


4 Paſſions ? _ CELTS hides :; 
inions ? t ill take a wider range: 
F — if you can, in what you cannot change. 
3 with Fortunes, Humours turn witk 
imes, 


Tenets with Rocks, and Principles with Times. 
1223. 


& 225. The Ruling Paſſion, 


SFARCH then the Ruling Paſſion ; There, 
alone, {known ; 
The Wild are conftant, and the Cunning 
The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe ſincere ; 
Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 
The proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands confeſt; 
Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 
Whoſe ruling Paſſion was the Luſt of Praiſe : 
Born with whate'er could win it from the Wile, 
Women and Fools mult like him, or he dies: 
Though wond'ring Senates hung on all he 


pokes | 
The Club muſt hail him matter of the joke. 


phall fo various aim at nathing new ? 
He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmot too: 
Then turns repentant, and his God adores 


With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores ; 
Enough if all around him but admire, 
And now the Punk applaud, and now the Frier. 
"+ hus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing, but an honeſt heart ; 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 
And moſt contemptible, to ſhun contempt 
His 3 ſtill, to covet gen ral praiſe; 
His Life, to forfeit jt a thouſand ways; 
A conſtant Bounty which no friend * made; 
An Angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade ; 
A Fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 
Too raſ for Thought for Action too refin'd : 
A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves 
A Rebel to the very king he loves; 
He dies, fad — of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder ty ! flagitious, yet not great. 
Aſk you why Wharton brokethrough ev ry rule? 
""Y =1 or fear the Knaves ſhould call him 
ool. 


The frugal Crone, whom praying prieſts 
attend, 
Still ſtrives to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 
For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 
% Odious! in woollen ! 'twould a faint pro- 
« yoke,” 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 
«© No, let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace, 
% Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs 
„ facet {dead — 
£ One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's 
% And—Betty—give this cheek a little red. 
The Courtier th, who forty years had 
An humble ſervant tu all human- M [ſhin'd 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue 
could ſtir, { [Sir ?*? 
& If—where I'm going—T could ſerve you, 
I give and I devife (old Euclio ſaid, 
Andigh'd) my lands andtenementsto Ned.“ 
Your money, Sir 2—* My money, Sir ! what all? 
« Why—if I muſt—( 
« Paul,” 


wept)—I give - 
The manor, Sir . The manor ! hold," he 


Not that I cannot part withthat and dy d. 
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| Agrees as ill with Ruta ftudymg Locke, 


Shall feel your Ruling Paſſion ſtrong in death: 
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And you! brave Cobham, to the lateſt breath, 


Such in thoſe moments as in all the 


« Oh, ſave my Country, mas af Gall by 
your laſt, 


$ 226. Woman, Porz. 


NOTHING ſo true as what you once let fal. 
« Moſt women have no characters at all; 

Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, 

And beſt diſtinguiſh'd by black, brown, or fair. 
How many pictures of one Nymph we view 

All how unhke each other, all how true 

Arcadia's Counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, 

Is, there, Paſtoxa by a fountain fide. 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 

And there, a naked Leda with a $wan, 

Let then the fair-one org cry, 

In alene's looſe hair and lifted eye, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, vine; 

With ſimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps di- 

Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 

If Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. — 
Come then, the colours and the ground pre- 

Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 

Chuſe a firm cloud, before it fall, and in t 

Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this mi- 

nute. 

Rufa, whoſe eye quick glancing o'er the Park, 

Attracts each Rs ga — of a 8 


As Sappho's diamonds with her dirty ſmock 3 
Or mo_ at her toilet's greaſy taſk, 
With Sappho fragrant at an ev'ning Maſk z 
So morning inſects, that in muck 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. 
How ſoft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 
The frail-one's\adyocate, the weak one's friend. 
To her, Caliſta prov'd her conduct nice 
And good — aſks of her advice. wink, 
Sudden, ſhe ſtorms! ſhe raves! You tip the 
But ſpare your cenſure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 
All eyes may ſee—a Pimple on her noſe. 
Papillia, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 
Sighs for the ſhades “ How charming is 2 
« Park!“ 
A Park is purchas'd, but the Fair he ſees 
All bath'd in tears“ Oh odious,odious Trees!“ 
Ladies, like variegated Tulips, ſhow, 
"Tis to their Changes half their charms weowez 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy ſpots the nice admirer take. 
Twas thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, 
Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty charm'd; 
Her tongue bewitch'd as oddly as her eyes, 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe; 
Strange graces ſtill, and ftrangerflights ſhehad, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad; 
Vet ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate. 
Narcifſa's nature, tolerably mild, 


To make a waſh, would hardly ftew a 2 
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Has e'en beenprov'd to grant a Lover's pray'r, 
And paid a Tradeſman once, to make him ſtare ; 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 
And made a Widow happy, for a whim. 
Why then declare Good-nature 1s her ſcorn, 
When tis by that alone ſhe-can be borne ? 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ? 
A fool to Pleaſure, yet a ſlave to Fame: 
Now deep in Taylor, and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his Grace and Char- 
tres: (burns; 
Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion 
And Atheiſm and Religion take their turns; 
A very Heathen in the carnal part, 
Vet ſtill a ſad, good Chriſtian at her heart. 
See Sin in ſtate, majeſtically drunk; 
Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſide, 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride. 
What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault; 
Her Head's untouch'd, that noble Seat of 
Thought: 
Such this day's doctrine—in another fit 
She ſins with Poets through pure love of Wit. 
What has not fir d her boſom or her brain? 
Czfar and Tall-boy, Charles and Charlemaine. 
As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feaſt, 
The Noſe of Haut-goũt, and the Tip of Taſte, 
Critiqu'd your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 
Yet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat : 
So Philomede, lect ring all mankind 
On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Taſte refin d, 
Th' Addreſs, the Delicicy—ftoops at once, 
And makes her hearty meal upon a Ounce. 
Flavia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to pray ; 
To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, is her way ; 
Nor aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give 
The mighty bleſſing, © while we live, to live.” 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of the ſoul ! 
Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bow]. 
Say, what can cauſe ſuch impotence of mind? 
A Spark too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind. 
Wile — with pleaſures too refin'd to 
pleaſe ; 
With too much Spirit to be cer at eaſe ; 
With too much Quickneſs ever to be taught; 
With too much thinking to have common 
Thought); | 
You purchaſe pain with all that Joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 


EY 


But what are theſe to great Atofia's mind, 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Womankind ! 
Who with herſelf, or others, trom her birth, 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth: 
Shines, in expoſing Knaves, and painting Fools, 
Yet is, whate'er he hates and ridicules. 

No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full ſixty years the World has been her Trade, 
The wiſeſt Fool much Time has ever made. 
From loveleſs youth to unreſpected age, 

No Paſſion gratify d, except her Rage; 

So much the Fury ſtill out- ran the Wit, 

The Pleaſure miſs d her, and the Scandal hit, 


* 
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Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from 
Hell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 
Her ev'ry turn with Violence purſu'd, 
Nor more a ſtorm her Hate than Gratitude : 
To that each Paſſion turns, or ſoon or late ; 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her 
hate: 
Superiors ? Death! and Equals ? what a Curſe! 
But an Inferior not dependant, worſe. 
Offend her, and the knows not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and the'll hate you while you live: 
But die, and ſhe'll adore you Then the Butt 
And Temple rife—then fall again to duſt. 
Laſt night, her Lord was all that's good and 
great ; 
A Knave this morning, and his Will a Cheat, 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 
By —_ robb'd of Pow'r, by Warmth of 
riends, 
By Wealth of Follow'rs ! without one diſtreſs 
Sick of herſelt, through very ſelfiſhneſs ! 
Atoſla, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray'r, 
Childleſs with all her Children, wants an Heir, 
To _ unknown deſcends th' unguarded 
- ſtore, 
Or wanders, Heav*n-directed, to the Poor. 
Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, to deſign, 
Alk no firm hand, and no unerring line; 
Some wand'ring touches, ſome reflected light, 
Some flying ſtroke alone can hit em right: 
For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? 
« Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a 
c 
Nature . her then err'd not, but forgot. 
«© With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part, 
«« Say, what can Chloe want? — She wants a 
Heart, 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſheought, 
But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous Thought. 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 
So very reaſonable, ſo unmov d, 
As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 
She, while her Lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt; 
And when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, 
Obſerves how much a Chintz excceds Mohair. 
Forbid it, Heav'n ! a Favour or a Debt 
She e er ſhould cancel but ſhe may forget. 


t. 


| Safe is your ſecret ſtill in Chloe's ear; 


But none of Chloe's ſhall you ever hear. 

Of all her Dears ſhe never ſlander' d one, 

But cares not if a thouiand are undone. 

Would Chloe know if yau're alive gr dead? 

She bids her Footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent Would you too be wiſe ? 

Then never break your heart when Chloe dies, 
One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 

Which Heav'n has varniſh'd out, and made a 


Queen : afl, 
The ſame for ever ! and deſcrib'd by all 
With Truth and Gooduels, as with Crown 


| and Ball, 
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Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 
And ſhew their zcal, and hide their wantof (kill. 
"Tis well—but, Artiſts! who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 

That Robe of Quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, 
None ſee what Parts of Nature it conceals ; 
Th' exacteſt traits of Body, or of Mind, 

We owe to models of an humble kind. 

If Queenſberry to ſtrip there's no compelling, 
"Tis from a Handmaid we mult take a Helen. 
From Peer or Biſhop 'tis no eaſy thing 

To draw the man who loves his God, or King: 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
From honeit Mah'met, or plain Parſon Hale, 

But grant, in Public, Men ſometimes are 
A Woman's ſcen in Private Life alone: [ſhown, 
Our bolder Talents in full light difplay'd 
Your Virtues open faireſt in the ſhade. 

Bred to diiguiſe, in Public 'tis you hide 
There, none diſtinguiſh *twixt your Shame or 
Weakneſs or Delicacy ; all ſo nice, [Pride, 
That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice, 

In Men we various Ruling Paſſions find; 
In Women, two almoſt Aivide the kind; 
Thoſe only fix'd, they firit or laſt obey, 

The Love of Pleaſure, and the Love of Sway. 

That, Nature gives; and where the leſſon 

taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault? 
Experience, this; by Man's oppreſſion curſt, 
They eek the ſecond, not to loſe the firſt. 

Men, ſome to Bus'neſs, ſome to Pleaſure 
But ev'ry Woman is at heart 2 Rake: take; 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife z 
But ev'ry Lady would be Queen for Life. 

And yet believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at beſt a contradiction till. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter Man; 
Picks from each fex, to make the Fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of Plcaſure, our delire of reſt : 
Blends, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 
Your taſte of Follies, with our ſcorn of Fools : 
Reſerve with Frankneſs, Art with Truth ally'd, 
Courage with Softneſs, Modeſty with Pride; 
Fix'd Principles, with Fancy ever new; 
Shakes all together, and produces —You, 
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BEST paper- credit! laſt and beſt ſupply! 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly 
Gold, imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt 
things, | | 
Can — States, can fetch or carry Kings; 
A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army o'er, 
Or ſhip off Senates, to ſome diſtant Shore ; 
A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 
Our fates and fortunes; as the wind ſhall blow: 
Pregnant withthouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And filent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 
Ob! that ſuch bulky bribes as all might ſee, 
Still, as of old, igcunber'd Viliziny t © 


PoPE. 
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Could France or Rome divert our brave de- 
ſigns, | 

With all their brandies, or with all their wines? 

What could they more than Knights and 
*Squires contound, 

Or water all the Quorum ten miles round ? 

A ſtateſman's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would 
ſpoil ! h 

cc dirs Span has ſent a thouſand jars of oil; 

Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” 

Poor Avarice one torment more would findz 
Nor could Profuſion ſquander all in kind. 
Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien ſo maz'd, 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craz d. 
Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and 

hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs ? 
His Grace will game: to White's a Bull beled, 
With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head ; 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 
Shall then Uxorio, it the ſtakes he ſweep, 
Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady 
Or ſoft Adonis, ſo perfum'd and fine, [ weep? 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine? 
Oh filthy check on all induftrious ſkill, 
To ſpoil thenation's laſt great trade, Quadrille! 
Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a World we fall, 
What ſay you? B. Say! Why take it, Gold 
" and all. 

P. What Riches give us, let us then inquire? 

Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more? P. 

Meat, Clothes, and Fire. 
Is this too little ? Would you more than live ? 
Alas! tis more than Turner finds they give. 


Alas! tis more than (all his viſions palt) 


Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt! 
LS. can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs g 
To Chartres, Vigour ; Japhet, Noſe and Ears? 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow ; 

In Fulvia's buckle eate the throbs below ; _ 
Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 

With all th' embroid'ry plaiiter'd at thy tail? 
They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend 
Give Harpax' ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend 3 5 
Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the ſive 
Ot wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wife : 
But thouſands lie, without or this or that, 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat. (fate, 
To ſome, indeed, Heav'n grants the happier 
T*enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. ; 


—— w. — — 
$ 228. Avarice. POPE. 
OD Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
Vet was not Cotta void of wit or worth: 
What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? 
His court with nettles, moats with creftes ſtor'd, 


| With ſoups unbought and fallads bleſs d his 


If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more ¶ hoard? 
Than Bramuns, Saints, and Sages did 9 
| 0 
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To cram the rich was prodigal expence, 
And who would take the Poor from Providence? 
Like 2 lone Chartreux ſtands the good old 
Silence without, and fafts within the wall; 

No rafter d roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No noontide bell invites the country round: 
Tenants with fighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th'unwilling tteeds another way: 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 

Curiethe ſav d candle, and unop'ning door 
White the gaunt maitiff growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to cat, 


— .. — — 
$ 229. The Mau ef Re. Pope. 


all our praifes why ſhould Lords en- 


Bor 

groſs ? 
Riſe, honeſt Muſe ! and fing the Man of Roſs: 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding 


bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods you mountain's ſultry 
brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the fkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 
Or in proud falls magnificently loft, 
But clear and artleſs, pouring through the plain 
Health to the fick, and folace to the ſwam. 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady 
rows ? 


Whole ſeats the Traveller repoſe ? 
Who taught that heav n- directed ſpire to rife ? 
*The Man of Rofs,” each liſping babe re- 


Behold the Market with poor o'e 


The Man of Rofs divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of itate, 
Where and Want ſit ſmiling at the gate; 
Him portion d maids, apprentic'd 
Fhe young who labour, and the old wha reſt. 
Is any fick 2 the Man of Roſs rclieves, 
Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and 
E there a variance ? enter but his door, [grves. 
— — are the Courts, and 8 
mng Quacks with curfes the place, 
Aud —— now an uſclefs 4 
B. Thrice man ! enabled to purſue 
What all fo wiſh, but want the pow'y to do 
Oh ſay, what furs that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines to fwell that boundlefs charity? 
P. Of debts and taxes, Wife and Children 
clear, | [ year. 
This man 'd—five hundred pounds a 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, with- 
draw your blaze! | 
Ye little Stars ! hide your diminifh'd rays. 


$ 230. Fillers, Duke of Buckingham. Pop. 
IN the worſt inn s worſt room, with mat half - 


e 
On once a flock-bed, but repair d with ftraw, | 
With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant todraw, 


| 


? ö 


ns bleſt, | 


| So Kept the Di mond, the 
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The and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Villers lies—alas } how chang'd from 


him, 

| That life of Pleafure, and that foul of Whim ! 
' Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 
Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 

Of mimick d Stateſmen, and their merry King. 
No Wit to flatter, left of all his ſtare ! 

No Fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 

| There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


þ 


| 


———ů— Ä ——ꝛ; — 
& 2371. Sir Balaam. Porz. 


| m4 London's column, pointing at the 

| ies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies; 

There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, | 

A. plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and fo forth, 

His word would paſs for more than be was worth, 

One ſalid Giſh his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding ſolemni d the Lord's: 

Conſtant at Church, aud Change; his gains 

were ſure, 

His givings rate, fave ſarthings to the poor. 
The rh was piqu d ſaintſhip to be; 

And long d to tempt him, ike good Job of old: 

But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 

And tempts by makmg nch, not making poor. 

ERous d by the Prince of Air, the whulwinds 


frreep | 
| Ihe ol ge his father in the deep; 
Then full againtthis Corniſh lands they roar, 
And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the my ſhore. 
Sir Balaam now, be lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
« Live like yourtclf,” was foonmy Lady's wd; 
And bo! twopuddmgs fmołk d upon the board. 
| Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away: [it, 
He pledg's it to the Knight, the m1 Fam 
e was bit. 


Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas d his thought, 


„ Fll now give fix-pence where Igave a groat; 


« Where once I went to church, I'll now go 
cc twice 
« And am fo clear too of all other vice.” 

The Tempter ſa his time; the work he ply'd ; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour an ev'ry fide, 
Till all the Dæmon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r 4 8 Cent, 

Sinks within hum, whole, 
Then BP Director, and froares his foul. 

Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpirit, 
Afcribes his gettings to his parts and merit 
What late he call'd a Blefing, now was Wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners 

rn 
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Seldom at church ('twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his family and wife. — {tide 
There (fo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas- 
My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy'd. 
A Nymph | 
He marries, bows at Court, and s polite : 
A and joins (to pleaſe the 
air 

The well bred cuckolds of St. James's air: 
Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, Zokes, and in aduel dies : 


His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife; 


She bears a Coronet and P—x for life. 

In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtams, _ 
And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 
My Lady falls to play: fo bad her chance, 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The Houſe impeach him, Coningſby 
The Court forfake him, and Sir Balaam hangs ; 


Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy on, 


His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown : 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And (ad Sir Balaam curics God and dies. 


——— — — — —— 
$ 232. Tae. Pore. 
*P ts ſtrange the Miſer ſhould his cares em- 
ploy 
To gain thofe riches he can ne'er enjoy: 
Is it leſs ſtrange, the Prodigal ſhould waſte 


His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne er can taſte? 
Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats ; 

Artiſts muſt chooſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats : 
He buys for Topham, Drawingy and Defigns; 
For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 
Rare Monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne alone ; 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane. 
Think we all theſe are for himſelf ? no more 
Than his fine Wife, alas ! or finer Whore. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and 

planted ? 

Only to ſhew how many taſtes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Viſto's ill-got wealth to waſte? 
Some Dæmon whiſper'd © Vilto ! have a Taſte.” 
Heav'n viſits with a Tafte the wealthy Fool, 
And needs no Rod but-Riply with a Rule. 
See ! ſportive Fate, to puniſh aukward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide: 
A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, 
That never Coxcomb reach'd magnificence ! 

You ſhew us, Rome was glorious, not pro- 

fuſe, "Re aps 

And pompou 
Yetſhall (my Lord) yourjuſt, your noble rules, 
Fill half the land with imitating Fools ; ſtake, 
Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall 
And of one beauty many blunders make; 
Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate 
Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On - ſome patch'd dog-hole ek'd with ends of 
Then clap four ſlices of Pilaſter on't, [wall ; 
That, lac'd with bits of Ruſtic, makes a Front; 
Shall call the winds through long areades to 
Proud to 8 cold at a Venetian door; (roar, 
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of Quality admires our Knight; 


harangues ; 
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s buildings once were things of 
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Conſcious they a& the true Palladian part, 
And if they ſtarve, they ftarve by rules of art ꝭ 
Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 

A certain truth, which many buy too dear : 
Something there is more needful than Expence, 
And N previous e en to Taſte, tis 
ex 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And, though no Science, fairly worth the ſeven : 
A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive 3 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever intend, 
To rear the —— or the Arch to bend, 
To ſwell the Terras, or to fink the Grot ; 

In all, let Nature never be f 


But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 


Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each — ev'ry where be ſpy d, 
Where — il) is _ - _ 4 
He gains ints, w ngly confoun 
— pri and — ho Docs, 1 
Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 
That tells the Waters or to riſe or fall; b 
Or helps th* ambitious Hill the Heav'ns to ſcale, 


Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale; 


Calls in the country, catches op'ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from 
ſhades ; 

Now breaks, or nowdire&ts, th'intending Liner 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. 


$ 233. Falſe Magnificence, _ Por. 


AT Timon's Villa let us paſs a day, [away !” 
Where all cry out, What ſums arethrown 

So proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 

Soft and Agreeable come never there. 


| Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a drau 


As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
To compaſs this, his building is a Town, * 
His Pond an Ocean, his Parterre a Down: . 
Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he ſees, 
A puny inſect, ſniv' ring at a breeze 
Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around ' 
The whole, a labour'dquarry above ground. 
Two Cupids ſquirt before; 2 Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
His Gardens next your admiration call; 
On ey'ry fide you look, behold the wall ! 
No pleaſing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene 
Grove nods at Grove, each Alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
The ſuff ring eye inverted Nature ſees, 
Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as Trees; 
With here a Fountain, never to be play'd ; 
And = a Summer-houſe, that knows no 
ade: 

Here Amphitrite fails 2 myrtle bow 'rs 5 
There Gladiators fight, or die . ' 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping Sea-horſe mourn ; 
And ſwallows rooſt in Nilus* duſty Urn. 

My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure to be ſeen : _ 
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But ſoft— by regular approach not yet. 
Firſt through the length of yon hot Terrace 
ſweat; [your thighs, 
And when up ten ſteep Slopes you ve dragg d 
Juit at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 
His Study! with what Authors is it ftor'd ? 
In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord : 
To all their dated backs he turns you round; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. 
Lo! ſome are Vellom ; and the reſt as good, 
For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. 
For Locke or Miiton tis in vain to look; 
Theie ſhelves admit not any modern Book. 
And now the Chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray'r. 
Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the ſoul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 
On painted Ceilings you devoutly ſtare, 
Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre; 
Or gilded clouds in fair expanhon lie, 
And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. 
To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft —— invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. [call; 
But, hark! the chiming Clocks to Dinner 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble Hall : 
The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace. 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 
s this a dinner? this a genial room? 
No; tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb : 
A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform'd in ſtate; 
You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 
So quick retires each flying courie, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread Doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each act the trembling ſalvers ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet-wine, and God bleſs the 
In plenty itarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, [King. 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate; 
Treated, careſs d, and tir'd, I take my leave, 
Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 
I curſe ſuch Hrih coſt, and little (kill, 
And ſwear no day was ever paſt ſo ill. [ fed; 
Yet hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The Lab rer bears. What his hand Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity ſupplies. 


85 234. The Medal. Pope. 
A MBITION figh'd : ſhe found it vain to 
, truſt 


The faithleſs Column and the crumbling Buſt : 

Huge Moles, whoſe ſhadow ftretch'd from ſhore 
to ſhore, 

Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more ! 

Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 

And all her Triumphs ſhrink intoa Coin. 

A narrow orb each crouded Conqueſt keeps; 

Beneath her Palm here fad Judea weeps : 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 

A ſmall Euphrates through the Piece is roll'd, 

And little Fagles wave their wings in gold, 

The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

Thro' climes and ages bears cach form and 

name: 
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In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye, 

Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. 
With ſharpen'd fight pale Antiquaries pore, 
Th' inicription value, but the ruit adore, 

Thus the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd; 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour'd; 
And Curio, reſtleis by the Fair-one's fide, 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his Bride. 


— (—— — 
$ 235. Literary Perſecution. PoPE. 


6 there a Parſon much bemus'd in beer, 
A maudlin Poeteſs, or rhyming Peer, 
A Clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
Who pens a ſtanza, when he ſhould engroſs ? 
Is there who,lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls 
With 1 charcoal round his darken d 
walls? 8 
All fly to Twit'nam, and in humble ftrain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 
Arthur, whoſe giddy fon negle&s the Laws, 
Imputes to me and my damn'd works the cauſe; 
Poor Cornus ſces his frantic wife clope, 
And curſes Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. [long, 
Friend to my Life! (which did not you pro- 
The world had wanted many an idle ſong) 
What Drop or Noſtrum can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a Fool's wrath or love? 
A dire dilemma ! either way I'm fped : [dead. 
If foes, they write; if friends, they read me 
Seiz*d,and ty'd down to judge, how wretched I ! 
Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lye: 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs, and of grace, 
And to be grave, exceeds all Pow'r of Face, 
I fit with fad civility ; I read 
With honeſt * and an aching head; 
And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, years.“ 
This ſaving counſel, “ Keep your piece nine 
Nine years! cries he, who high in Drury- 
7 lane, [ pane, 
Lull'd by ſoft Zephyrs through the broken 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term 
ends, 
Oblig d by hunger, and requeſt of friends: 
+ The piece, you think, is incorrect? why 
© take it; (it.” 
© I'm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make 
Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound, 
My Friendſhip, and a Prologue, and Ten Pound, 
Pitholeon ſends to me“ You know his 
& Grace; 
« I want a Patron:—aſk him for a Place.“ 
Pitholeon libell'd me. but here's a letter 
« Informs you, Sir, twas when he knew no 
© better. 
« Dare you refuſe him? Curl invites to dine. 
& He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn Dzvines"” 
Bleſs me! apacket,—< Tis a ſtranger ſues | 
«© A Virgin —— Orphan Muſe,” 
If I diſlike it, „“ Furies, death and rage ““ 
If I approve, ** Commend it to the Stage.“ 
There 
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There (thank my ſtars!) my whole commiſ- 


ſion ends; 
The Play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fic'd that the houſe reje& him—** 'Sdeath ! Fl 
4 print it, (with Lintot.” 
«© And ſhame the fools. Your int'reſt, Sir, 
Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 
much: 
« Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and re- touch.“ 
All my demurs but double his attacks: 
At laſt he whiſpers “ Do; and we go ſnacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtrait I clap the door, 
Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more, 


One dedicates in high heroic proſe, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 

One from all Grub-ſtreet will my fame defend; 

And, more abuſive, calls himſelf my friend : 

This prints my Letters; that expects a bribe ; 

And others roar aloud, ** Subſcribe, ſub- 
4 ſcribe l“ | 

There are, who to my perſon pay their 

court: mort. 

I cough like Horace; and, though lean, am 

Ammon's great ſon one ſhoulder had too high ; 

Such Ovid's noſe ; and © Sir, you have an 

Goon,obliging creatures! make me ſce[eye''— 

All that diſgrac'd my Betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 

« Juſt ſo immortal Maro held his head;“ 

And when I die, be ſure you Jet me know 

Great Homer dy'd three thouſand years ago. 


_———————_—_——_— — — 


& 236. Addiſon. Pops. 
EACE to all ſuch ! but were there one 
whoſe fires | 
True genius kindles, and fair Fame inſpires, 
Bleſt with each talent and each art to pleaſe, 
And born to write, converſe, and live witheaſe : 
Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near he throne, 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himlelf to riſe; 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And, without incering, teach the reſt ro ſneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike; 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diflike ; 
Alike reſerv'd, to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend; 
Dreading e en fools, by flatterers beſieg'd ; 
And ſo obliging, that he ne'er oblig'd; 
Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 
And fit attentive to his own applauſe, 
While Wits and Templers ev'ry ſentenee raiſe, 
And wonder «jth a fooliſh face of priiſe— 
Who but mult laugh, if uch a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he | 
———— QR — , 
& 237. Calumny and Faljſebood. PopE. 


CMN be the Voi te, how well ſoe'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 

C. {;om the ſoſt- ey d Virgin ſteal a tear | 
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But he who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 
Inſults fall'n Worth, or Beauty in diſtreſs ; 
Who loves a Lye, lame Slander helps about; 
Who writes a Libel, or who copies out : 

That Fop, whole pride affects a Patron's name, 
Yet abſent, wounds an Author's honeſt fame; 
Who can your merit ſelfiſhly approve, 

And ſhow the ſenſe of it without the love; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 

Vet wants the honour, injur d, to defend; 
Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you 
And, if he lye not, muſt at leaſt betray; [ſay, 
Who to the Dean and filver bell can ſwear, 
And ſees at Cannons what was never there ; 
Who reads but with a luſt to miſappl:, 

Make Satire a Lampoon, and Fiction lye. 

A laſh like mine no honeſt man ſhall dread, 
But all ſuch babbling blockheads in his ſtead. 


$ 238. Contemptible Infignificance. POPE. 

YET let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, thai ſtinks and 

ſtings z 

Whoſe buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne'er taſtes, and beauty ne'er enjoys 2 

So well-bred ſpaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the gime they So not bite, 

Eternal ſiniles his emptineſs betray, 

As ſhallow (treams run dimpliog all the way, 

Whether in florid impotence he tpeaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet 

Or at the ear of Eve, familiar Toad, [{queaks; 

Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelt abroad, 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lyes; 

Or ipite, or ſmut, or rhymes, or blaſphemies. 

His wit all ſee- ſaw, between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now maſter up, now 

And he himſelf one vile antithehs. (mils, 

Amphibious thing! that, acting either part, 

Phe irifling head, or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, Flatt'rer at the board, 

Now trips a Lady, and now ſtruts a Lord. 

Eve's temp erthus the Rabbins have expreſt, 

A Cheruy's face, a reptile all the reſt. 

Beauty that (ſhocks you, parts that none will 
truſt, [duft. 


| Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the 


§ 239. Honeſt Indignation, POPE. 
WHAT? arm'd for Virtue when I point 


the pen, 
Brand the hold front of ſhameleſs guilty men; 
Daſh the p oud Gameſter in his gilded car; 
Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a Star z 
Can there be wanting, to defend Her cauſe, 
Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the 
Laus? 


Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtraia 


Flatt'rers and Bigots een in Louis' reign ? 
Could Laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'rengage, 
Yet neither Charles nor James be ina rage ? 
And I not ſtrip the gilding off a Knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſiou'd, no man's heir, * ve? 
W, 


E 
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I will, or periſh in the gen rous cauſe :[Laws. | 
Hear this, and tremble! you, who "ſcape the 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble Knave 
Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave, 
To Virtue only and her Friends a Friend, 
The World beſide may murmur, or commend. 
—— — ꝓGꝓ—rbõ 
F 240. TInconflancy of Property. Por x. 
WHAT's Property ? dear Swift! you ſee 
it alter : 
From you to me, from me to Peter Walter; 
Or, in 2 mortgage, prove a Lawyer's ſhare ; 
Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir; 
Or, in pure equity, (the caſe not clear) 
The Chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year: 
At belt, it falls to ſome ungracious fon, 
Who cries, ©* My father's damn'd, and all's 
% my own.” 
Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford, 
Become the portion of a booby Lord. 


—— — — — ——— OO 
F 241. Fame. Port. 


AND what is Fame? the meaneſt have their 
day; 

The greateſt can but blaze, and paſs away. 

Grac'd as thou art with all the pow'r of words, | 

So known, fo honour'd, at the Houſe of Lords; 

Conſpicuous ſcene ! another yet is nigh, 


* 


(More ſilent far) where Kings and Poets lie; 


Where Murray (long enough his Country's 
14e | 


pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully, or than Hyde! 
F 242. Old Engliſh Manners, Porr. 


IME was, a ſober Engliſhman would knock 
His ſervants up, and riſe by five o clock; 
Inſtruct his family in ev'ry rule; [School. 
And ſend his Wife to Church, his Son to 
To worſhip like his Fathers, was his care ; 
To teach their frugal Virtues to his Heir; 
To prove that Luxury could never hold; 
And place, on good Security, his Gold. 
Now times are chang'd, and one Poetic Itch 
Has ſeiz*d the Court and City, poor and rich: 
Sons, Sires, and Grandſires, all will wear the 
bays ; {Plays ; 
Our Wives read Milton, and our Daughters 
To Theatres, and to Rehearſals throng, 
And all our Grace at table is a Song. 


—— ..... —— — 
6 243- Scale of Poetical Perfection. Porr. 
WE eonquer d France, but felt our Captive's 
charms ; 
Her Arts victorious triumph'd o'er our Arms; 
Britain to ſoft refinements leſs a foe, 
Wit grew polite, and Numbers learn'd to flow, 


The — * verſe, the ſull · reſounding line, 
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Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to 


Tue long majeitic march, and energy divine; 
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Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 
And ſplay- foot verſe remain'd, and will remain, 
Late, very late, correctneſs grew our care, 
When the tir'd Nation breath'd from civil war. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Shew'd us that France had ſomething to admire, 
Not but the Tragic ſpirit was our own, 

And fnll in Shakeſpear, fair in Otway ſhone ; 
But Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 

And fluent Shakeſpear ſcarce effac'd a line. 
Een copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laſt and — Art, the Art to blot, 
Some doubt, if equal pains, or equal Me, 
The humbler Muſe of Comedy require. 

But in known Images of life, I gueſs 

The labour greater, as th* indulgence leſs. 
Obſerve how ſeldom e'en the ſucceed : 
Teil me if Congreve's Fools a ols indeed? 
What pert low Dialogue has Fer writ ! 
How Van wants grace, who never ed wit! 
The ſtage how looſely does Aſtræa 
Who fairly puts all Characters to bed 
And idle Cibber, how he breaks the la 
To make poor Pinkey eat with vaſt applaul 
But fill their purſe, our Poet's work is done, 
Alike to them, by Pathos, or by Pun. 


——  — — — 


$ 244%. Courage in Poverty. Porz. 
IN Anna's Wars, a Soldier poor and old 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold: 

Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night, 

He flept, poor dog! and loft it, to a doit. 

This put the man in ſuch a deſp'rate mind, 

Between - Wiki aud grief, and 2 

oin'd, / 

Againſt the foe, himſelf, and all mankind, 

He leap'd the trenches, ſcal'd a Caſtle-wall, 

Tore down a Standard, took the Fort and all, 

© Prodigious well!“ his great Commander 
cry'd, 

Gave him much praiſe,and ſome reward beſide. 

Next, pleas'd his Excellence a town to batter 

(Its name I know not, and 'tis no great matter) 

« Goon, my Friend, (he cry*d) ſee yonder 
« walls! Fealls! 

« Advance and conquer ! go, where glory 

« More honours, more rewards attend the 
«© brave.” 

Don't you remember what reply he gave? 

« D'ye think me, noble Gen'ral, ſuch a ſot ? 

« Lethim take caſtles who has ne er a groat.“ 


& 245: Reciprocal Flattery. Porr. 


PHE Temple late two brother Serjeants ſaw, 
Who deem'd each other oracles of law; 
With equal talents, theſe congenial ſouls, 


One EE th* Exchequer, and one ſtunn d the 
Rolls. | | 

Each hada we would make you ſplit, 

And ſhook his head at Murray, as a Wit. 

"Twas, ** Sir your law,” —and 4s Sir, your elo- 
« quence,” Talbot's ſenſe. 


cc * 6 —i6 and your's, 
2 885 4 * 
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Thus we diſpoſe of all poetic merit ; [ſpirit, 


Your's Milton's genius, and mine Homer's 

Call Tibbald Shakeſpear, and he'll ſwear the 
Nine, 

Dear Cibher ! never match'd one Ode of thine. 

Lord! how we ſtrut thro' Merlin's Cave, to fee 

No Poets there, but Stephen, you, and me. 

Walk with reipe& behind, while we at caſe. 

Weave laurel crowns, and take what names 
we. pleaſe. 

« My dear Tibullus!“ if that will not do, 

% Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 

% Or, Im content, allow me Dryden's ſtrains, 

% And you ſhall riſe up Otway for your pains.” 

Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 

This jealous, walpiſh, wrong-head, rhyming 
race; f 

And much muſt flatter, if the whim ſhould bite 

To court applauſe by priming what I write : 

But let the fit paſs o'er, I'm wiſe enough 

Jo ſtop my ears to their confounded ſtuff. 


— —  — — — — 
§ 246. The Manners of a Court, Pops. 


IN that nice moment, as another Lye 
Stood juſt a-tilt, the Miniſter came by: 
To him he flies, and bows, and bows again, 
Then, cloſe as Unbra, joins the diity train. 
Not Fannius* ſelf more impudently near, 
When half his noſe is in his prince's ear. 
I quak'd at heart; and ſtill afraid, to ſee 
All the Court fill'd with ſtranger things than 
Ray out as faſt, as one that pays his bail, [he, 
And dreads more actions, huriies from a ail. 
Bear me, {ome God! oh quickly bear me 
hence ; 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe : 
WhereContemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity Kings! 
There ſober thought purſu'd th'amuſing theme, 
Till Fancy colour'd it, and form'd a Dream. 
A Viſion hermits can to Hell tranſport, 
And forc'd e' en me to ſee the damn d at Court. 
Not Dante, dreaming all th' infernal ſtate, 
Beheld ſuch ſcenes of envy, fin, and hate. 
Baſe Fear becomes the guilty, not the free; 
Suits Tyrants, Plunderers, but ſuits not me: 
Shall I, the Terror of this fintul town, 
Care, if a liv'ry'd Lord or (mile or frown ? 
Who cannot flatter, and deteſt who can, 
Tremble before a noble Serving- man? 
O my ſan miſtreſs, Truth! ſhall I quit thee 
For huffing, braggart, putt Nobility ? 
Thou, who fince yeſterday haſt roll'd o'er all 
The buſy, idle blockheads of the ball, 
Haſt thou, oh Sun ! beheld an emptier ſort, 
Than ſuch as ſwell this bladder of a court? 
Now pox on thoſe who ſhew a Court in wax! 
It qught to bring all Courtiers on their backs: 
Such painted puppets ! ſuch a varniſh'd race 
Of hollow gewgaws, only dreſs and face ! 
Such waxen noles, ſtately ſtaring things— 


No wonder ſome folks bow, and think them 
Kings. $3 ] 
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See ! where the Britiſh youth, engag'd ne 
more, / 

At Fig's, at White's, with felons, or a whore, 
Pay their laſt duty to the Court, and come 
All freſh and fragrant to the drawing- room 3 
In hues as gay, and odours as divine; 
As the fair fields they ſold to look fo fine. 
© That's Velvet for a King!“ the flatt'rer 

ſwears ; [Lear's, 
Tis true, for ten days hence 'twill be King 
Our court may juſtly to our ſtage give rules, 
That helps it both to fools coats, and to fools. 
And why not players ſtrut in courtiers clothes? 
For theſs are actors too, as well as thoſe : 
Wants reach all ſtates; they beg but better dreſt, 
And all is ſplendid N at beſt, 
Painted for fight, and eſſenc'd for the ſmell, 
Like frigates traught with ſpice and cochinell, 
Sail in the Ladies : how each pirate eyes 
So weak a veſſel, and fo rich a prize! 
Top-gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim 
He boarded her, ſhe ſtriking fail to him: ſhit!” 
«© Dear Counteſs! you havecharms all hearts to 
And“ Sweet Sir Fopling ! you have fo much 

« wit!” [nought, 
Such wits and beauties are not prais'd for 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. - . 
'T would burſt e'en Heraclitus with the ſpleen, 
To ſee thoſe anticks, Fopling and Courtins 
The Preſence ſeems, with things ſo richly odd, 
The moſque of Mahound, or ſome queer Pa- 

od, N 

See Sh ſurvey their limbs by Dorer's rules, 
Of ali beau-kind the belt proportion'd fools l 
Adjuſt their cloaths, and to confeſſion draw 
Thoſe venial fins, an atom, or a ftraw ; 
But ob l what terrors muſt diſtract the ſoul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole; 
Or ſhould one pound of powder leſs beſpread 
Thoſe monkey-tails. that wag behind their 
Thus finiſh'd, and corrected to a hair, [head! 
They march, to prate their hour before the Fair. 
So firit to preach, a white-glov'd Chaplain 


des, 

With band of lily, and with cheek of roſe, 
Sweeter than Sharon, in immac'late trim, 
Neatneſs iuſelf impertinent in him. et 
Let but the Ladies (mile, and they are bleſt : 
Prodigious ! how the things proteſt, proteſt! 
Peace, fools, or Gonſon will for 1 leise 
It once he catch you at your Jeſu ! Jeiu! [you, 

Nature made ev'ry fop to plague his bro- 


| Juſt as one beauty mortifies another. [ther, 
But here's. the Captain, that will plague them 
both, oath z 
Whoſe air cries Arm! whoſe very look's an 


The Captain's honeſt, Sirs, and that's enough, 
Tho' his ſoul's bullet, and his body 7 | 
He ſpits fore right; his haughty cheſt before, 
Like batt'ring-rams, beats open ev ry door 
And with a face as red, and as ry, 
As Herod's hang · dogs in old tapeſtry, 
Scarecrow to boys, the breeding woman s eurſe, 
Nas yer a Ast ambition to look works 


| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
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Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 


| Jeits like a licens d fool, commands like law, 


Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it fo 
As men from jails to execution go; 
For hung with deadly fins I lee the wall, 
And lin'd with giants deadlier than em all; 
Each man an Atkapart, of ſtrength to toſs, 
Fer quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing- 

roſs. | 

Scar d at the grifly forms, I ſweat, I fly, | 
And ſhake all o'er, like a diſcover'd (py. 

Courts aretoo much for wits ſo weak as mine: 
Charge them with Heav'n's artillery, bold 

Divine! : 

From ſuch alone the Great rebukes endure, 
Whoſe Satire's ſacred, and who rage ſecure ; 
*Tis mine to waſh a few light ſtains, but theirs 
To deluge fin, and drown a Court in tears. 
Howe'er, what's now Apocrypha, my Wit, 
In time to come; may pals tor Holy Wiit. 


| 


$ 247. Laxrful Satire. Porr. 


F. W HY fo? if Satire knows its Time and 
: Place, 

You ſtill may laſh the greateft—in Diſgrace: 
For Merit will by turns forſake them all; 
Would yon know when? exactly when they fall. 


But let all Satire in all changes ſpare 


Immortal S—k, and ve De re. 

Silent and ſoft, as Saints remov'd to Heav'n, 
All tyes diflol*d, and ev'ry fin forgiv'n, 
Theſe may ſome gentle miniſterial Wing 
Receive, and place for ever near the King ! 
There, where no Paſſion, Pride, or Shame tranſ- 


rt, 
Lullld with the ſweet Nepenthe of a Court, 
There, where no Father's, Brother's, Friend's 
diſgrace place: 
Once break their reſt, or ſtir them from their 
But paſt the Senſe of human Miſeries, 
All tears are wip'd for ever from all eyes; 
No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a Queſtion, or a Job. 
P. Good Heav'n forbid, that I ſhould blaſt 
their glory, | 
Who know how like Whig Miniſters to Tory, 
And, when three Sov'reigns dy'd, could ſcarce 
be vext, 
Confid'ring what a gracious Prince was next, 
Have I, in ſilent wonder, feen ſuch things 
"As Pride in Slaves, and Avarice in Kings; 
And at a Peer, or Peereſs, ſhall I fret, | 
Wo ftarves a Siſter, or forſwears a Debt? 
Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boalt 
But ſhall the Dignity of Vice be loſt ? 
Ve Gods! ſhall Cibber's Son, without rebuke, 
Swear like a Lord, or Rich outwhore a Duke? 
A Fay'rite's Porter with his Maſter vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lye? [kill ? 
Shall Ward draw Contracts with a Stateſman's 
Or Japhet pocket, like his Grace, a Will? 
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If Blount diſpatehꝰ'd himſelf, he play*d the man, 

And fo may'it thou, illuſtrious Paſſeran! 

But ſhall a Printer, weary of his life, [Wife ? 

Learn, from their Books, to bang himſelf and 

This, this, my friend, I cannot, muſt not bear; 

Vice, thus abus'd, demands a Nation's care; 

This calls the Church to deprecate our Sin, 

And hurls the Thunder of the Laws on Gin. 
Let modeſt Foſter, if he will, excell 

Ten Metropolitans in preaching well; 

A fimple Quaker, or a Quaker's Wife, 

Outdo Landaff in Doctrine, —yea in Life: 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward Shame, 

Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it Fame. 

Virtue may chuſe the high or low Degree, 

Tis juſt alike to Virtue, and to me; 

Dwell in a Mork, or light upon a King, 

She's ſtill the ſame belov'd, contented thing. 

Vice is undone, if ſhe forgets her birth, 


And ſtoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth; 


But *tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore ; 
Let Greatneſs own her, and ſhe's mean no more. 
Her Birth, her Beauty, Crouds and Courts con- 
fels; [ bleſs ; 
Chaſte Matrons praiſe her, and grave Biſhops 
In golden Chains the willing World ſhe draws, 
And hers the Golpel is, and hers the Laws; 
Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her ſcarlet head, 
And ſees pale Virtue carted in her ſtead, 
Lo! at the wheels of her triumphal Car, 
Old England's Genius, rough with many a Scar, 
Dragg'd in the duſt ! his arms hang idly round, 
His Flag inverted trails along the ground! 
Our Youth, all liv'ry'd o'er with foreign Gold, 
Before her dance: behind her crawl the Old! 
See thronging Millions to the Pagod run, 
And offer Country, Parent, Wife, or Son ! 
Hear her black Trumpet thro' the Land pro- 
That Not to be corrupted is the ſbame. [claim, 
In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow'r, 
"Tis Av'rice all, Ambition is no more! 
See, all our Nobl-s begging to be Slaves! 
See, all our Fools aſpiring to be Knaves! 
The Wit of Cheats, the een of a Whore, 
Are what ten thouſand envy and adore : 
All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 
At crimes that ſcape, or triumph o'er the Law: 
While Truth, Worth, Wiſdom, daily they 
decry— 
© Nothing is ſacred now but Villainy.“ 
Yet may this Verſe (if ſuch a Verſe remain) 
Show there was one who held it in diſdain. 
—— — — — 
& 248, Ridicule. Porz. 
YE 8, I am proud; I muſt be proud, to ſee 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 
Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 


-] Yet touch'd and ſham'd by Ridicule alone. 


O ſacred weapon ! left for Truth's defence, 
Sole dread of Folly, Vice, and Inſolence! 
To all but Heav' n- directed hands deny'd, 
The Mule may give thee, but the Gods muſt 


IL it for Bond or Peter (paltry things) [Rings 7 
T 0 pay their Debts, or keep their Faith, like 
# +. +4 » . 7 | | 


| guide ; 


Rev'cent 
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Rev'rent I touch thee! but with honeſt zeal, 
To rouſe the Watchmen of the Public Weal ; 
To Virtue's work provoke the tardy Hall, 
And goad the Prelate ſlumb'ring in his Stall. 
Ve tinſel inſets ! whom a Court maintains, 
That count your Beanties only by your Stains, 
—_ all your Cobwebs o'er the Eye of Day, 
he Muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away : 
All his Grace preaches, all his Lordſhip lings, 
All that makes Saints of Queens, and Gods of 
Kings : [Preſs, 
All, all but Truth, drops dead - born from the 
Like the laſt Gazette, or the laſt Addreſs. 


$ 249. Dullneſs. Pore. 

I N eldeſt time, ere mortals writ or read, 

Ere Pallas ifſu'd from the Thund'rer's head, 
Dullneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right, 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night: 
Fate in their dotage this fair Idiot gave, 
Groſs as her fire, and as her mother grave, 
Laborious, heavy, buſy, bold, and blind, 
She rul'd, in native Anarchy, the mind, 
Still her old Empire to reſtore ſhe tries; 
For, born a Goddeſs, Dullneſs never dies. 


Cloſe to thoſe walls where Folly holds her 
- throne, [down, 
And laughs to think Monroe would take her 
Where o er the gates, by his fam d father's hand, 
Great Cibber's brazen, brainleſs brothers ſtand; 
Qne Cell there is, conceal'd from vulgar eye, 
The Cave of Poverty and Poetry. 
Keen, hollow winds — thro* the bleak receſs, 
Emblem of Muſic caus'd by Emptineſs. [down, 
Hence Bards, like Proteus, long in vain ty:d 
Eſcape in Monſters, and amaze the Town, 
Hence Milſcellanies ſpring, the weekly boaſt 
Of Curl's chaſte preſs, and Lintot's rubric poſt: 
Hence hymning Tyburn's elegiac Lines, 
Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc'ries, Maga- 
Zines ; 
ulchral Lyes, our holy walls to grace, 
| 40 — Odes, and all the Grub- ſtreet 
race. 
In clouded Majeſty here Dullneſs ſhone; 
Four guardian Virtues, round, ſupport her 
throne ; 
Fierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hiſſes, blows, or want, or loſs of ears; {take 
Calm Temperance, whoſe bleſſings thoſe par- 
Who hunger, and who thirſt for (cribbling ſake: 
Prudence, whole glaſs preſents th' approaching 
Poetic Jultice, with her lifted ſcale, [jail ; 
Where, in nice balance, truth with gold ſhe 
weighs, 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe, 
. Here ſhe beholds the Chaos dark and deep, 
WherenameleſsSomethings in their cauſes ſleep, 


Call 


th each maſs, a Poem, or a Play: [lie, 
How Hints, like ſpawn, ſcarce. quick in embrio 


How ne w- born Nonienſs firſt is taught to cry ; 


»Till S Jacob, or a warm Thuvd Day, | 
or 
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Maggots half-form'd in rhyme exactly meet, 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet ; 
Here one poor word an hundred clenches makes, 
And ductile Dullneſs new meanders takes; 
There motley Images her fancy ſtrike, 
Figures ill pair'd, and Similes unlike 
She ſees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 
Pleas'd with the madneſs of the mazy dance 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace; 
How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race; 
How Time himſelf ſtands ill at her command, 
Realms ſhiſt their place, and Ocean turns to land: 
Here gay deſcription Ægypt glads with ſhow'rs, 
Or gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca flow'rs x 
Glitt'ring with ice here hoary hills are ſeen, 
There painted vallies of eternal green 
In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 
And heavy harveſts nod beneath the ſnow, 
All theſe, and more, the cloud · compelling 


Queen 
Beholds through fogs, that magnify the ſcene, 
She, tinſel'd o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views; 
Sees momentary Monſters riſe and fall, i) 
And with her own fools-colours gilds them all. 


—  —— TT ——. 


& 250. Cibber. Porz. 
IN each the marks her image full expreſt, 
But chief in Bays's monſter- breeding breaſt; 
Bays, form'd by Nature Stage and Ton tobleſs, 
And act, and be, a Coxcomb with ſucceſs. 
Dullneſs with tranſport eyes the lively Dunce, 
Rememb'ring the herſelf was Pertneſs once. 
Now (thame to Fortune!) an ill Run at Play 
Blank'd his bold viſage, and a thin Third Day: 
Swen ing and ſupperleis the Hero fate, [ Fate; 
Blaſphemꝰd his Gods, the Dice, and damn d his 
Then gnaw'd his Pen, then daſh'd it on the 
ground, | found! 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vaſt pro- 
Plung'd for his Senſe, but found no bottom there, 
Yet wrote and flounder'd on, in mere deſpair. 
Round him much Embrio, much Abortion lay, 
Much future Ode, and abdicated Play; 
Nonſenſe precipitate, like running lead, 
That ſlipp'd thro' crags and zig - zags of the 
Head ; | INE 
All that on Folly, Frenzy could bege 
Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit. 
Next, o'er his Books his eyes began to roll, 
In pleaſing memory of all he ſtole; [ſaug, 
How here he ſipp'd, how there he plunder'd 
And ſuck'd all o'er, like an induſtrious Bug. 
Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat ſcenes, and 
The frippery of crucify'd Moliere: [ here 
There hapleſs Shakeſpeare, yet of Tibbald fore, 
Wilh'd he had blotted for himſelf before. | 
The reſt on outſide merit but preſume, 
Or teive (like other Fools) to fall a Room; 


— 
. 


Such with their ſhelves as due proportion hold, 


o their fond parents dreſt in red and go'd; 
where the pictures for the page atone, 


And Quarles is ſav'd by beauties not his own, 
| Y 3 Here 
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Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; 
There, ſtamp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines 

. compiecte. 

Here all his ſuff ring Brotherhood retire, 

And ſcape the martyrdom of jakes and fire. 

A. Gothic Library! of Greece and Rome 

Well purg'd, and worthy Settle, Banks, and 
me, 

But, high above, more ſolid Learning ſhone, 
The Claflics of an age that heard of none; 
There Caxton flept, with Wynkyn at his fide, 
Oneclaſp'd in wood, andone in ſtrong cow-hide: 
There, fay'd by ſpice, like mummies, many a 
Dry Bodies of Divinity appear ; [ year, 
De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

And here the groaning ſhelves Philemon bends. 
on theſe twelve volumes, twelve of ampleſt 

Redeem'd from and defrauded pies, 

Inſpir'd he ſeizes : Theſe an altar raiſe; 

An hecatomb of pure untully'd lays 

That altar crowns; a folio Common-place 

Founds the whole pile, of all his works the baſe: 

Quartos, oftavos, ſhape the leſs*ning pyre; 

A twiſted Birth-day Ode completes the ipire. 


— 
$ 281. Cibber's Conſecration. Pork. 


WITH thataTear(portentous ſign of Grace! ) 
2 — from the Matter of the ſev'ntold 
ace; 


y 


And thrice he lifted high the Birth-day brand, | 


Andthrice he dropt it from his quiv*ring hand; 


Then lights the truRure, with averted eyes; | 


The rolling ſmoke involves the ſacrifice. 

The opꝰ ning clouds diſcloſe each work by turns, 
Now flames the Cid, and now Perolla burns ; 
Great Cæſar roars; and hiſſes in the fires ; 
King John in filence modettly expires; 

No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, 
Moliere's old ſtubble in a moment flames. 
Tears guſh'd again, as from pale Priam's eyes, 
When the laſt blaze (ent Ilion to the ſkies. 


Rous'd by the light, old Dulineſs heav'd the | 


* 

Then ſnateh d a ſheet of Thule from her bed; 
Sudden ſhe flies, and wheims it o'er the pyre; 
Down fink the flames, and with a hiſs expire. 

Her a preſence fille up all the place; 
A veil of fogs dilates her aweful face: 
Grea 2 her charms ! as when on Shrieves and 
She „and breathes herſelf into their airs, 
She bids him wait her to her ſacred dome: 
Wellpleas'd he enter d, andconfeſ(s'd his home. 
Fo Spirits, ending their terreſtrial race, 
Aſcend, and recognize their Native Place. 
This the Great Mother dearer held than all 
The clubs of Quidnuncs, or her own Guildhall : 
Here ftood her Opium, here ſhenurs'd her Owls, 
And here the plann'd th* Imperial ſeat of Fools. 
Here, to her Choſen, all her works ſhe ſhows; 
Proſe ſwoll d to verſe, verſs loit ring into proſe: | 
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Ho random thoughts now meaning chance to 

Now leave all memory of ſenſe behind: [find, 

How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 

And theſe to Notes are fritter*d quite away: 

How Index learning turns no Student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of ſcience by the tail: 

How, with leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 

Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 

Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or 
Greece, 

A vaſt, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd, new Piece, 

*Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakeſpeare, and 
Corneille, 

Can make a Cibher, Tibbald, or Ozell. 

The Goddeſs then, o'er his anointed head, 
With myſtic words, the ſacred Opium ſhed : 
And, lo! her bird (a monſter of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a Heideggre and Ow!) 
Perch'd on his crown. All hail} and hail 

again, 1 ; 
My Son! the promis'd land expects thy reign, 
Kno, Euſden thirſts no more tor Sack or praiſe; 
He ſleeps among the dull of ancient days: 


. 


Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon 
| reſt, e 
And high- born Howard, more majeſtic fire, 
With Fool of Quality completes the quire. 
Thou, Cibber ! thou, his Laurel ſhalt ſupport; 
Folly, my Son, has (till a Friend at Court. 
Lift up your Gates,.ye Princes, fee him come 
Sound, ſound ye Viols! be the Cat-call dumb! 
Bring, bring the madding Bay, the drunken 
The creeping, dirty, courtly Ivy join. [Vine, 
And thou, his Aid-de-camp, lead on my Sons, 
Light -arm'd with Points, Antitheſes, and 
Puns : 120 
Let Bawdry, Billingſgate, my Daughter dear, 


Support his front; and Oaths bring upthe rear: 


And under his, and under Archer's wing, 
Gaming and Grub: ſtreet ſkulk behind the King. 
„Oben ſhall riſe a Monarch all our own, 
And l, a Nurſing- mother, rock the Throne; 
Twixt Prince and People cloſe the curtain 
draw, | . [Laws 
Shade him from Light, and cover him from 
Fatten the Courtier, ſtarve the learned Band, 
And ſuckle Armies, and dry-nurſe the Land: 


And all be ſleep, as at an Ode of thine!” 

She ceas'd. Then ſwells the Chapel-Royal 

throat, 

God fave King Cibber! mounts in ev'ry note. 
FamiliarW hite's, God ſave King Colley | cries; 
God ſave King Colley! Drury-lane replies: 
To Needham's quick the voice triumphal rode, 
But pious Needham dropt the name of God ; 
Back to the Devil the laſt echoes roll, 0 
And Coll ! each Butcher roars at Hockley-hole, 

So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
(As ſings thy great foreſather Ogilby) 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the hoarſe nation croak d, God fave King 
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BOOK II. 


Safe, where no Critics damn, no Duns moleſt, 


Till Senates nod to Lullabies divine, 3 


Boox II, 


$ 252. The Games, Pore. - 
HIGH on a gorgeous ſeat, that far out-ſhone 
Henley's gilt tub, or Fleck no's Iriſhthrone, 
Or that where on her Curls the Public pours, 
All- bounteous, fragrant grains and golden 
ſhow'rs, 
Great Cibber ſate : the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 
The confcious ſimper, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look: All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn Coxcombs as they 
. Ze. 
His — ſhine round him with reflected grace, 
New =_ their dullneſs, and new bronze their 
ace. | 
So from the Sun's broad beam, in ſhallow urns 
Heav'n's twinkling Sparks draw light, and 
point their horns. [crown'd, 
Not with more glee, by hands pontific 
With ſcarlet hats wide waving circled round, 
Rome in her Capitol ſaw Querno fit, 
Thron'd on ſev'n hills, the Antichriſt of Wit. 
And now the Queen, to glad her ſons, pro- 
claims 
By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. 
They ſummon all her Race: an endlets band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half theland, 
A motiey mixture! in long wigs,'in bags, 
In ſilks, in crapes, in Garters, and in rags; 
From drawing-rooms, from” colleges, from 
garrets ; | [riots : 
On horſe, en foot, in hacks, and gilded cha- 
All who true Duntes in her cauſe appear'd, 
And all who knew thoſe Dunces to reward. 
Amid that area wide they took their ftand, 
Where the tall May-pole once o'erlook'd the 
But now (ſo Anne and Piety ordain) [Strand, 
A. Church collects the Saints of Drury- lane. 
With Authors, Stationers obey'd the call, 
(The field of glory is a field for all.) | 
Glory and gain, th' induſtrious tribe provoke; 
And gentle Dullneſs ever loves a joke. 
A Port's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bade the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize; 
No meagre, muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 
In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin ; 
But ſuch a bulk as no twelve Bards could raiſe, 
ht ſtarv'ling Bards of theſe degen'rate 
ays; 
All as a partridge plump, full- ſed and fair, 
She form'd this image of well -· body d air; 
With pert flat eyes ſhe window'd well its head; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead; 
And empty words ſhe gave, and ſounding ſtrain; 
But ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs ! idol void and vain! 
Never was daſh'd out, at one lucky hit, 
A Fool, ſo juſt a copy of a Wit; | 


So like, that Critics ſaid, and Courtiers ſwore, | 


A Wit it was, and call'd the phantom More. 
All gaze with ardour : Some a Poet's name, 
Others a ſword-knot and lac'd ſuit inflame. 
But lofty Lintot in the circle roſe : {foes ; 
% This prize is mine; who t it are my 
« With me began this Genius, and ſhall end. 
He ſpoke : and who with Lintot ſhall contend ? 
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Fear held them mute. Alone, untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntleſs Curl : ©* Behold that rival here! 


© The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won z 
So take the hindmoſt, Hell“ (he ſaid) and 
Swift as a Bard the Bailiff leaves behind, [run. 
He left huge Lintot, and out- ſtript the wind, 
As when a dab-chick waddles through thecopſe 
On _ and wings, and flies, and wades, and 
ops 3 
So lab Ang on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread 
With arms expanded, Bernard rows his ſtate, 
And left-legg'd Jacob ſeems to emulate. 
Full in the middle way there ſtood a lake 
Which Curl's Corinna chanc'd that morn to 
make: 
(Such was her wont, at early dawn to drop 
Her ev'ning cates before his neighbour's ſhop.) 
Here fortun'd Curl to ſlide; loud ſhout the band 
And Bernard! Bernard! rings thro” all the 
Strand, 
Obſcene with filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 
Fall'n in the plaſh his wickedneſs had laid: 
Then firſt (if Poets aught of truth declare) 
The caitiff Vaticide conceiv'd a pray'r. 


See in the circle next, Eliza plac'd, 
Two babes of love cloſe clinging to her waiſt; 
Fair as before her works ſhe ſtands confeſs d, 
In flow'rs and pearls by bounteous Kirkall 

dreſs'd. | (high 
The Goddeſs then: © Who beſt can ſend on 
«© The ſalient ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky; 
« His be yon Juno of majeſtic ſize, 
% Withcow-like udders, and with ox-likeeyes. 
«© This China Jordan let the Chief o ercome 
„ Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly, at home.” 

Oſborne and Curl accept the glorious ſtrife, 
(Though this his Son diſſuades, and that his 
One on his manly confidence relies; [ Wife.) 
One on his vigour and ſuperior fize. | 
Firſt Oſborne lean'd againſt his letter'd poſt; 

It roſe, and Jabour'd to a curve at molt : 
So Jove's bright bow diſplays its wat ry round, 
(Sure ſign that no ſpectator ſhall be drown'd.) 
A ſecond effort brought but new diſgrace, 
The wild meander waſh'd the Artiſt's face: 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard"ner's eyes who turns thecock. - 
Not ſo from ſhameleſs Curl; impetuous ſpread 
The ſtream, and ſimoaking flouriſh'd. o'er his 
head: gn 21 
So (fam' d like thee for turbulence and horns) 
Eridanus his humble fountain ſcorns; 
Thro' half the heav'ns he pours th exalted urn; 
His rapid waters in their paſſage burn. 

Swift as it mounts,all — with their eyes 
Still impudence obtains the prize. 

Then ug — of the cken. 
da  [away. - 

And the pleas'd Dame, ſoft-ſmiling, lead 

Oſborne, through perfect modeſty o'ercome, 
Crown'd with the Jordav, walks contented 
Y 3 But 
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But now for Authors nobler palms remain : 
Room for my Lord! three jockies in his train; 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout precede his chair: 
He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ftare. 
His Honour's meaning Dullneſs thus expreſt, 
« He wins this Patron, who can tickle bett,” 

He chinks his purie, and takes his ſeat of 
With ready quills the Dedicators wait: [ſtate : 
Now at his head the dext*rous taſk commence, 
And, inſtant, fancy feels th' imputed lente; 
Now gentle touches wanton o'er his face, 

He ſtiuts Adonis, ard affe&s grimace ; 
Rolli the feather to his ear conveys, 
Then his nice taſte direts our Operas ; 
Bentley his mouth with claſſic flatt'ry opes, 
And the puff d Orator burſts out in tropes : 
But Welſted moſt the Poet's healing balm 
Strixes to extract from his ſoft, giving palm; 
Unlucky Welſted! thy untceling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fitt the faſter. 
White thus each hand promotes the pleating 
ain, 
And . 4 ſenſations ſkip from vein to vein ; 
A. Youth unknown to Phoebus, in deſpair, 
Puts his large refuge all in heav'n and pray'r. 
What force have pious vows! The Queen of 
Love 
Her fiſter ſends, her vot'reſs, from above; 
As, taught by Venus, Paris learnt the art 
To touch Achilles“ only tender part; 
Secure, through her, the noble prize to carry, 
He marches off, his Giace's Secretary. [cries) 
© Now turn to diff rent ſports (the Goddeſs 


And learn, my Sons, the wond'rous power of 


Noiſe. 
To move, to raiſe, to raviſh ev'ry heart ſart. 
- With Shakeſpeare's nature, or with Jonſon's 
Let others aim: *Tis yours to ſhake the foul 
Withthuuderrnmblingftrom the muttard-bowl, 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs (well, 
Now {ink in forrows with a tolling bell! 
Such happy arts attention can command, 
When Fancy flags, and Senſe is at a ſtand. 
Improve we theſe. Three Cat-calls be the bribe 
Ot him, whole chatt ring ſhames the Monkey 
tride: 
And his this Drum, whoſe hoarſe heroic baſs 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Aſs.” 
Now thouſand tongues are heard in one loud 
The Monkey-mimics ruth diſcordant in; {din: 
”I was chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, jab- 
bring, all, | 
And Note and Norton, Brangling and Breval; 
Dennis and Diffonance, and captious Art, 
And Snip-taap ſhort, and Interruption ſmart; 
And Demonttration thin, and Theſes thick, 
And Major, Minor, and Concluſion quick. 
« Hold (cry'd the Queen) -A Cat-call each 
ſnall win; 
Equal your merits! equal is your din! 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 
Sound torth, my Brayers, and the welkin rend.“ 
- | 


Tue labour paſt, by Bridewell all deſcend, 
(As morning pray r and flagellation end) 
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Book IT. 


To where Fleet - ditch with diſemboguing 
ſtreams | 

Rolls the large tiibute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The King ot dykes! than whom no ſluice of mud 

With deeper ſable blots the ſilver flood. 

fHere ſtrip, my children] here at once leap in, 

«« Here prove who beſt can daſh thro' thick and 
thin, 

«© And who the moſt in love of dirt excel, 

“% Or dark dexterity of groping well. [round 

«© Who flings moſt filth, and wide pollutes a- 

© Theitream, be his the weekly Journals bound 

A pig of lead to him who dives the belt; 

& A peck of coals a piece ſhall glad the reſt. 

In naked majeity Oldmixon ſtands, 

And Milo-like ſurveys his arms and hands 

Then kghing thus, © AndamlI now threeſcore ? 

« Ah, why, ye Gods! ſhould two and two make 
„ four?” 

He ſaid, and climb'd a ſtranded lighter's height, 

Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd down- 
right. 

The Senior's judgment al! the crowd admire, 

Who, but to ſink the deeper, roſs the higher. 

Next5medley div d; flowcixclesdimpled o'er 
Thequiking mud. that clos'd, andop'd no more. 
All look, all gh, and call on Smedley loſt; 
Smediey in vain reſounds through all the coaſt, 

_—_ —— eilay'd; ſcarce vaniſh'd out of 

ight, q 
He buoys up inſtant, and returns to light: 
He bears no tokens of the {abler ſtreams, 
And mounts taroffamong theSwans of Thames, 

True to the bottom, ſce Concanen creep, 

A cold, long-winded, native of the deep: 

If perſeverance gain the Diver's prize, 

Not everlatting Rlackmore this denies: 

No noiſe, no fiir, no motion can'ſt thou make, 

Th — ſtream fleeps o er thee like a 
ace, 

Next plung'd a feeble, but a deſp'rate pack, 
With each a ſickly brother at his back: 
Sons of a Day! juſt buoyant on the flood, 
Then number'd with the puppies in the mud, 
Aſk ye their names? I could as ſoon diſcloſe 
The names of theſe blind puppies as of thoſe, 
Faſt by, like Niobe (her children gone) 

Sits Mother Oſborne, ſtupified to ſtone! 

And Monumental Braſs this record bears, 

„ Thele are,—ah no! theſe were the Gazet- 
4 teers!” 3 

Not ſo bold Arnallz with a weight of (kull, 
Furious he drives, precipitately dull. 
Whirlpools and ftorms his ws, arm inveſt, 
With all the might of gravitation bleſt. 

No crab more active in the dirty dance, 
Downwatd to climb, and backward to advance, 
He brings up half the bottom on his head, 
And loudly claims the Journal and the Lead. 

The plunging Prelate, and his pond'rous 
With holy envy gaveone Layman place. [Grace, 
When, lo! a burſt of thunder ſhook the food, 
Slow role a form, in majeſty of Mud; 4 
Shaking the horrors of his ſable brows, 


| And each ferocious feature grim with 00ze. 


Grate] 
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Greater he looks, and more than mortal ftares ; 
Then thus the wonders of the deep declares :; 
Firſt he relates, how *. to the chin, 
Smit with his mein, the Mud-nymphs ſuck'd 

him in: 
How young Lutetia, ſofter than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Mermadante brown, 
Vy'd for his love in jetty bow'rs below, 
As Hylas fair was raviſh'd long ago: { maids 
Then ſung, how ſhown him by the Nut-brown 
A branch of Styx here riſes from the Shades, 
That, tinctur'd as it runs with Lethe's ſtreams, 
And wafting Vapours fiom the land of dreams 
(As under ſeas Alpheus' ſecret fluice 
Bears Piſa's off ring to his Arethuſe) 
Pours into Thames: and hence the mingled wave 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the grave: 
Here briſker vapours o'er the Temple creep; 
T here, all from Paul's to Aldgate drink and 
ſleep. * | [ pole, 
Thence to the banks where rev'rend bards re- 
They led him ſoft, each rev'rend bard aroſe; 
And Milbourn chief, deputed by the reſt, 
Gave him the caſſock, ſurcingle, and veſt. 
« Receive (he ſaid) theſe robes which once were 
« Dullneſs is ſacred in a ſound divine.” [mine, 
He ceas'd, and ſpread the robe; the crowd 
confeſs 
The rev'rend Flamen in his lengthen'd dreſs, 
Around him wide a fable Army ſtand, 
A low-born, cell-bred, ſelfiſh, ſervile band, 
Prompt or to guard or (tab, to ſaint or damn, 
Heav'n's Swiſs, who fight for any God, or Man. 


—— ͤ Q — — 


§ 253. Henley. Pore. 
UT, where each Science lifts its modern 
Hilt'ry her Pot, Divinity her Pipe, [type, 
While proud Philoſophy repines to ſhow, 
Diſhoneſt fight! his breeches rent below; 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henley 
ſtands, | 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue! 
How ſweet the periods, neither faid, nor ſung 
Still break the benches, Henley ! with thy ſtrain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibſon, preach in 
Oh great Reſtorer of the good old Stage, [vain, 
Preacher at once, and Zany of thy age! 
Oh worthy thou of ZEgypt's wiſe abodes, 
A decent prieſt, where Monkeys were the Gods! 
But Fate with Butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and mawl; 
And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praiſe, 
Jn Toland's, Tindal's, and in Woolſton's days. 
—— . — — 
§ 254. The Court of Dullneſs. Pork. 
N OW flam'd the Dog-ſtar's unpropitious 
ray, Th: | 
Smote ev'ry Brain, and wither'd ev'ry Bay! 
Sick was the Sun, the Owl forſook his bow'r, 
The 2 Prophet felt the madding | 
nour; | t Sean 


at 


Then roſe the Seed of Chaos, and of Night, 
To blot out Order, and extinguiſh Light, 
Of duil and venal a new World to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of Lead and Gold. 
She mounts the Throne; her head a cloud 
conceal'd, 
In broad effulgence all below reveal'd, 
(Tis thus alpiring Dullneſs ever ſhines) 
Soft on her lap her Laureate ſon reclines. 
Beneath her fcotſtool, Science groans in 
Chains, 
And Wit dreads Exile, Penalties, and Pains, 
There foam'd rebellious Logic, gagg'd and 
bound; | ground ; 
There, ſtript, fair Rhet'ric languiſn'd on the 
His blunted Arms by Sophiltry are borne, 
And ſhameleſs Billingſgate her Robes adorn, 
Morality, by her falſe Guardians drawn, 
Chicane in Furs, and Caſuiſtry in Lawn, 
Gaſps, as they ſtraiten at each end the cord, 
And dies, when Dullneſs gives her Page the 
Mad Matheſis alone was unconfin'd, [word. 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 
Now to pure Space lifts her extatic ſtare, 
Now running round the Circle, finds its iquare. 
But held in tenfold bonds the Muſes lie, 
Watch d both by Envy's and by Flatt'ry's eye; 
There to her heart ſad Tragedy addreſs d 
The dagger wont to pierce the Tyrant's breaſt; 
But ſober Hiſtory reſtrain'd her rage, 3 
And promis'd vengeance on a barb'rous age. 
There ſunk Thalia, nerveleſs, cold, and dead, 
Had not her Siſter Satire held her head; 
Nor could'it thou, Cheſterfield ! a tear refuſe, 
Thou wept'ſt, and with thee wept each gentle 
Mule. | 
When, lo! a Harlot-fqrm ſoft ſliding by, 
With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye; 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
In patch-work flutt'ring, and her head aſide; 
By tinging Peers upheld on either hand, [ſtand: 
She tripp'd and laugh'd, too pretty much to 
Caſt on the proſtrate Nine a ſcornful look, 
Then thus in quaint Recitativo ſpoke : 
O Cara! Cara! filence all that train: 
Joy to great Chaos! let Diviſion reign : 
Chromatic tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their ſenſe: 
One Trill ſhall harmonize joy, grief, and rage, 
Wake the dull Church, and lull the ranting 
Stage; | ; | - 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum, or ſnore, 
And all = yawning daughters cry, encore ! 
Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus, reigns, 
Joys in my Jigs, and dances in my chains. 
ut ſoon, ah ſoon, Rebellion will commence, 
If Mulic meanly. borrows aid from Senſe : 
Strong in new Arms, lo! Giant Handel ſtands, 
Like bold Briareus, with an hundred hands; 


To ſtir, to rouze, to ſhake the Soul he comes, 


Aud Jove's own Thunders follow Mars's 
l a Drums. | £1} 1 $47 ih 
Arreſt him, Empreſs, or you ſleep no more 


She heard, and drove lim to th* Hibernian ſhore. 
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| When thus th” attendant Orator begun; 


8265. Scholaſtic Terror. Pope. 


WHEN lo] a ſpectre roſe, whoſe index-hand 
Held forth the Virtue of the dreadful wand; 


His beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 


Dropping with Infant's' blood, and Mother's 


tears. 
O er ev'ry vein a ſhudd' ring horror runs; 
Eton and Winton ſhake through all their Sons. 
All Fleſh is humbled, Weftminſter's bold race 
Shrink, and confeſs the Genius of the place: 
The pale Boy-Senator yet tingling ſtands, 
And holds his breeches cloſe with both his 

hands, 

— — — — — _— . — 
$ 256. Pedantry. Popx. 


PROM PT at the call, around the Goddeſs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable 
ſhoal : ſtends, 
Thick and more thick the black blockade ex- 
A hundred head of Ariftotle's friends. 
Nor wert thou, Ifis ! wanting to the day, 
Tho Chriſt church long kept prudiſhly away 
Each ſtaunch Polemic, ſtubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce Logician, ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro' thin and 
thick, 
On German Crouzaz, and Dutch Burgerſdyck. 
As many quit the ſtreams that murm'ring fall 
To }ull the ſons of Marg'ret and Clare-hall, 
Where Bentley late tempeſtuous wont to ſport 
In troubled waters, but now ſleeps in Port. 
Before them march'd that awful Ariſtarch; 
Plow*d was his front with many a deep Remark: 
His Hat, which never'vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rev*rence took, and laid aſide. 
Low bow'd the reſt : He, kingly, did but nod; 
So upright Quakers pleaſe both Man and God. 
Miſtreſs! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne : 
Avaunt—is Ariſtarchus yet unknown? 
The mighty Scholiaft, whoſe unweary'd pains 
Made Horace dull, ard humbled Milton's 
trains. 
Turn what they will to Verſe, their toil is vain, 
Critics like me ſhall make it proſe again. 
Roman and Greek Grammarians ! know your 
-_ Beners _ | 
Author or ſomething yet more great than Letter; 


While tow'ring o'er your Alphabet hke Saul, 
Stands our Digamma, and'o*ertops them all. 
ate, 


"Tis true, on Words is ſtil] our whole deb 
Diſputes'of Me or Te, of ant or at; | 
To found or fink in cano O or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K. 


58 257. | The Courtier. Por. 


| JY flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 


Aud, titt'ring, puſh'd the Pedants off the 
lace | 7 


[drown'd 


| panes : 
Some would have ſpoken, but the voice was 


By the French-horn, or by the op'ning hound. 
The firſt came forwards, with as eaſy mein, 


As if ehe, $1. James's and che Men-. 
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Receive, great Empreſs! thy accompiiſh'd Son: 
Thine from the birth, and ſacred from the rod, 
A dauntleſs infant! never ſcar'd with God. 
The Site ſaw, one by one, his Virtues wake: 
The Mother begg'd the bleſſing of a Rake. 
Thou gav'|t that Ripeneſs, which ſo ſoon began, 
And ceas'd fo foon, he ne'er was Boy, nor Man; 
Fhro* School and College, thy kind cloud o'er- 
Safe and unſeen the young ZEneas paſt: [caſt, 
Thence buriting glorious, all 'at once let down, 
Stunn'd with his giddy. Larum half the town, 
Intrepid, then, o'er ſeas and lands he flew ; 
Europe he ſaw, and Europe ſaw him too. 
There all thy gifts and graces we diſplay, 
Thou, only thou, directing all our way: 

To where the Seine, obſequious as the runs, 
Pours at great Bourbon's feet her filken ſons; 
Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 

Vain of Italian Arts, Italian Souls : 

To happy Convents, boſom'd deep in vines, 


| Where {lumber Abbots, purple as their wines: 


To Iſles of Fragrance, lily-filver'd vales, 
Diffuſing languor in the panting gales: 

To lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 
Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute-reſounding 

waves. 
But chief her ſhrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps ; 
Where, eas'd of Fleers, the Adriatic main 
Wafts 'the ſmooth Eunuch and enamour'd 
ſwain. 

Led by my hand, he ſaunter'd Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry Vice on Chrittian ground; 
Saw ev*ry Court, heard.ev'ry King declare 
His royal Senſe, of Op'ras or the Fair; 

The Stews and Palace <qually explor'd, 
Intrigu'd with glory, and with ſpirit whor'd ; 
Try'd all hors-d'ceuvres, all liquenrs defin'd, 
Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd ; 
Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin ſtore, 
Spoi''d his own language, and acquir'd no mare; 
All Claſſic learning Joſt on Claffic ground; 
And laſt turn'd Air, the Echo of a Sound! 
See now, half cur'd, and perfectly well-bred, 
With nothing but a Solo in his head; | 
As much Eſtate, and Pi inciple, and Wit, 
As Janſen, Fleetwood, Cibber ſh3l! think fit; 
Stol'n from a Duel, follow'd by a Nun, 

And, if a Borough chuſe him, not undone! 
See, to my country happy I reſtore 
This glorious Youth, and add one Venus more. 
Her too receive (for her my ſoul adores) ; 

So may the ſons of ſons of ſons of whores, _ 
Prop*thine, O Empreſs ! like each neighbour 
And make a long Polterity thy own ! [ Throne, 


$ 258. Philoſophy.  Pors. - 
THE N thick as Locuſts black'ning all the 


ground, 
A tribe, with weeds and ſhells fantaſtic crown'd, 


Each with ſome wond'rous gift approach'd the 


A Neſt, a Toad, a Fungus, ora Flow'r, 8 
| ut 


But far the foremoſt, two, with earneſt zeal, 
And aſpect ardent, to the throne appeal. [call, 
The firſt thus open'd : Hear thy 3 
Great Qucen, and common mother of us all! 
Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flow'r, 
Suckled, and chear'd, with air and ſun and 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, [ſhow'r : 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 
Then thron'd in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline: 
Each maid cry'd, Charming! and each youth, 
Divine 
Did Nature's pencil ever blend ſuch rays, 
Such vary'd light in one promiſcuous blaze! 


Now proftrate! dead ! behold that Caroline: 


No maid cries, Charming! and no youth, Divine! 
And lo the wretch! whoſe vile, whoſe inſect luſt 
Laid this gay daughter of the Spring in duſt. 
Oh puniſh him, or to th Elyſian ſhades 
Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no Carnation fades. 
He ceas'd, and wept. With innocence of mien, 
Th' Accus'd ſtood forth, and thus addreſs'd 
the Queen: , 
Of all th*enamel'd race, whoſe ſilv ry wing 
Waves to the tepid Zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, [Air. 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of Heat and 
I ſaw, and ſtarted from its vernal bow'r [flow'r. 
The riſing game, ard chas d from flow'r to 
It fled, I follow'd; now in hope, now pain; 
It ſtopp'd, I ſtopp'd; it mov'd, I mov'd again. 
At laſt it fix'd, twas on what plant it pleas d; 
And, where it fix'd, the beauteous bird I ſeiz d: 
Roſe or Carnation was below my care; 
I meddle, Goddeſs! only in my ſphere, 
I tell the naked fact without diſguiſe, | 
And, to excuſe it, need but ſhew the prize; 
Whoſe ſpoils this Paper offers to your eye, 
Fair een in death! this peerleſs Butterfly. [parts: 
My ſons! (ſhe anſwer d) both have done your 
Live happy both, and long promote our arts. 
But hear a Mother, when ſhe recommends 
To your fraternal care our ſleeping friends. 
The common Soul, of Heav*n's more frugal make, 
Serves but to keep fools pert, and knaves awake; 
A drowſy Watchman, that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt, to tell us what's o'clock. 
Yet by ſome object ev'ry brain is ſtur'd ; 
The dull may waken to a Humming- bird; 
The moſt recluſe, diſcreetly open'd, find 
Congenial matter in the Cockle-kind ; 
The Mind, in Metaphyſics at a loſs, © 
May wander in a wilderneſs of Mos ; 
The head that turns at ſuperlunar things, 
Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins“ wings. 
O! would the Sons of Men once think their 
And Reaſon giy'n them but to ſtudy Flies! [Eyes 
See Nature in ſome partial narrow ſhape, 
And let the Author of the whole eſcape; 
Learn but to trifle ; or, who moſt obſerve, 
To wonder at their Maker, not to ſerve. 
Be that my taſk (replies a gloomy Clerk, 
Sworn foe to Myſt'ry, yet divinely dark; 
Whoſe pious hope aſpires to ſee the day | 
When Moral Evidence ſhall quite decay, 
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And damns implicit faith, and holy lyes, 
Prompt to impoſe, and fond to dogmatize :) 
Let others creep by timid ſteps, and flow, 

On plain experience lay foundations low, 

By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, 
And laſt, to Nature's Cauſe through Nature led. 
All ſeeing in thy miſts, we want no guide, 
Mother of Arrogance, and Source of Pride! 
We nobly take the high Priori Road, | 
And reaſon Fu. till we doubt of God, 
Make Nature ſtill encroach upon his plan; 
And ſhove him off as far as e'er we can: 
Thruſt ſome Mechanic Cauſe into his place 3 
Or bind in Matter, or diffuſe in Space. 

Or, at one bound o'erleaping all his laws, 
Make God Man's Image, Man the final Cauſe z 
Find Virtue local, all Relation ſcorn, 

See all in Self, and but for Self be born: 

Of nought ſo certain as our Reaſon ſtil, 

Of nought ſo doubtful as of Soul and Will. 
Oh hide the God (till more! and make us ſee, 
Such as Lucretius drew, a God like Thee: 
Wrapt up in Self, a God without a Thought, 
Regardleſs of our merit or default. 

Or that bright Image to our fancy draw, 
Which Theocles in raptur'd viſion ſaw. | 
Wild through Poetic ſcenes the Genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in Academic Groves; 

That Nature our Society adores, | 
Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus ſnores. 


F 259. The Convocation diſmiſſed, Por. 


N EXT, bidding all draw near on bendedknees, 
The Queen confers her Titles and 

Her children firſt of more diſtinguiſh'd ſort, 

Who ſtudy Shakeſpear at the Inns of Court, 

Impale a Glow-worm, or Vurth profeſs, ' 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. 

Some, deep Free- maſons, join the ſilent race, 

Worthy to fill Pythagbras's place: 

Some Botaniſts, or Floriſts at the leaſt, 

Or iſſue Members of an Annual feaſt, 

Nor paſt the meaneſt unregarded, one 

Roſe a Gregorian, one a 8 

The laſt, not leaſt in honour or applauſe, 

Iſis and Cam made Doctors of her Laws. 
Then, bleſſing all, Go, Children of my care} 

To Practice now from Theory repair. | 

All my commands are eaſ' 8 and full: 

My Sons! be proud, be ſelfiſh,” and be dull, 

Guard my Prerogative, aſſert my Throne: 

This Nod confirms each Privilege your own. 

The Cap and Switch be ſacred to hrs Grace; 

With Staffs and Pumps the Marquis leads 


race; \ 
Pair'd with his Fellow-Charioteer the Sun; 
From Stage to Stage the-licens'd Earl may rung 
The learned Baron Butterflies deſign, . 


lor draw to filk Arachne's ſubtil line; 


£1 


The Jodge-v0 dane bia brother Serjeant call ; 
The Senator at Cricket urge the ball; 
The Biſhop ftow (Pontifie Luxury!) 


An hundred Souls of Turkeys in a pye; _ 
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The ſturdy Squire to Gallic maſters ſtoop, 
And drown his Lands and Manors in a Soup. 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach Kiogs to fiddle, and make Senates dance. 
Perhaps more high ſome daring fon may ſoar, 
Provd to my lift to add one Monarch more : 
And nobly conſcious, Princes are but things 
Born for Firſt Miniſters, as Slaves for Kings. 
Tyrant ſupreme ! ſhall three Eftates command, 
And make one mighty Dunciad of the Land ! 
More ſhe had ſpoke, but yawn'd—Al] Nature 
nods : 
What Mortal can reſiſt the Yawn of Gods? 
Churches and Chapels inſtantly it reach'd : 
(St. James's firſt, for leaden G preach'd) 
Then catch'd the Schools; the Hall ſcarce kept 
awake; 
The Convocation gap'd, but could not ſpeak : 
Loft was the Nation's Senſe, nor could be found, 
While the long ſolemn Uniſon went round: 
Wide, and more wide, it ſpread o'er all the realm; 
E'en Palinurus nodded at the Helm: 
The vapour mild o'er each Committee crept; 
VUnfiniſh'd Treaties in each Office ſlept; 

And Chieflefs Armies doz'd out the Campaign; 
And Navies yawn'd for Orders on the Main, 
O Muſe! relate (tor you can tell alone, 
Wits have ſhort memories, and Dunces none) 

Relate, who firſt, who laſt reſign'd to reſt ; 

Whoſe Heads ſhe partly, whoſe completely bleſt; 

Whatcharmscouid Faction, what Ambition lull,, 

The Venal quiet, and entrance the Dull; 

Till drown'd was Senſe, and Shame, and Right, 
and Wrong— 


O ſing, and huſh the Nations with thy Song! 


In vain, in vain,—the all-compoſing Hour 
Reſiſtleſs falls: the Muſe obeys the Pow'r, 
She comes ſhe comes! the ſable Throne behold 
Of Night Primzval, and of Chaos old ! 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying Rain-bows die away, 
Wit ſhoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flaſh expires, 

As one by one, at dread Medea's ſtrain, 

The ſick ning ftars fade off th* ethercal plain; 
As Argus eyes, by Hermes“ wand oppreſt, 
Clos d one by one to everlaſting reſt; 

Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night: 

See tkulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of Caſuiſtry heap'd o'er her head 
Philoſophy, that Jean'd on Heay'n before, 
Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is ng more, 
Phyſic of Metaphyſic begs defence, 

And Metaphyfic calls for aid on Senfe ! 

See Myſtery to Mathematics fly! 


Ia vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 


Religion bluſhing veils her ſacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public Flame, nor en dares to ſhine; 
Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpſe divine! 
Lo! thy dread Empire, Chaos! is reſtor'd, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word: | 
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Thy hand, Great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall; 
And univerſal Darkneſs buries All. 


& 260. The Country, Pope. 


AS ſome fond Virgin, whom her mother's care 
©. Drags from the Town to wholeſome cou 
try air, 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 
And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe mult ſever, 
Yet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: 
Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 
Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew ; 
Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 
She went to plain-work, and to purling 
brooks, Fade : 
Old-faſhion'd halls, dull Aunts, and croaking 
She went from Op'ra, Pack, Aſſembly, Play, 
To IR, and pray'rs three hours 
a- day; 
To part her time *twixt reading and Bohea, 
To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon; 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the Squire; 
Up to her godly garret after ſeven, [heav'n. 
There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to 
Some Squire, perhaps, you take delight to 
rack ; [ſack ; 
Whoſe game is Whiſt, whoſe treat a toaſt in 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs, and cries, No 
words! [ table, 
Or with his hound comes hallooing from the 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a 
table; coarſe, 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe, 
In ſome fair ev ning, on your elbow laid, 
Youdream of Triumphs in the rural ſhade 
In penhve thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
See Coronations riſe on ev'ry green; 
Before you pals th imaginary fights [Knights, 
Of Lords, and Earls, and Dukes, and garter'd 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing 
eyes; : | 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies, 
Thus vaniſh'd ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 


And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 


So when your Slave, at ſome dear idle time, 

(Not paged with head-achs, or the want of 
rhyme 

Stands in the ftreets, abſtracted from the crew, 

And while he ſcems to ſtudy, thinks of you; 

Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 

Or {ces the bluſh of ſoft Parthenia riſe, _ 

Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh.quite, 

se Cary, and Coxcombs ruſh. upon wy 
ight;, 

Vex'd to be ſtill in town, I Knit my brow, 

Look, four, and hum a tune, as you 2 

201. 
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$ 261. On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, onl 
Son of the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at the 
Church of Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordſhire. 
1720. POPE. 
P90 this fad ſhrine, whoe'er thou art! draw 
near: dear; 
Here lies the Friend moſt lov'd, the Son moſt 
Who ne'er knew Joy, but Friendſhip might 
divide, 
Or gave his Father Grief, but when he dy'd. 
How vain is Reaſon, Eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. 
Oh let thy once-lov'd Friend inſcribe thy Stone, 
And, with a Father's ſorrows, mix his own! 


& 262. Know Thyſelf, ARBUTHNOT. 
WHATam I? howproduc'd? and for what 


end? 
Whence drew I being? to what period tend? 
Am I th' abandon'd orphan of blind chance, 
Dropp'd by wild atoms in diſorder'd dance? 
Or 1208 an endleſs chain of cauſcs wrought, 
And of unthinking ſubſtance, born with 
thought ? | 

By motion which began without a cauſe, 
Supremely wiſe, without deſign or laws? | 
Am I but what I ſeem, mere fleth and blood; 
A branching channel, with a mazy flood ? 
The purple ſtream that through my veſſels glides, 
Pull and unconſcious flows, like common tides ; 
The pipes through which thecircling juices ſtray, 
Are not that thinking I, no more than they : 
This frame compacted with tranſcendent (kill, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, 
Nurs'd from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree, 
Waxes and waſtes ; I call it mine, not me. 
New matter ſtill the mould ring maſs ſuſtains, 
The manſion chang'd, the tenant ſtill remains; 
And from the fleeting ſtream, repair'd by food, 
Diſtinct, as is the ſwimmer from the flood. 

What am I then ? ſure, of a noble birth. 
By parents right, I own as mother, earth; 
But claim re lineage by my ſire, 
Who warm' d th' unthinking clod with heav*nly 
Eſſence divine, with lifeleſs clay allay'd, [fire; 
By double nature, double inſtinct ſway'd ; 
With look erect, I dart my longing eye, 
Seem wing d to part, and gain my native ſky; 
I ſtrive to mount, but ſtrive, alas! in vain, 
Ty'd to this maſſy globe with magic chain. 
Now with ſwift thoughtT range from pole to pole, 
View worlds around their flaming centers roll: 
What ſteady pow rs their endleſs motions guide, 
Through the ſame trackleſs paths of boundleſs 
I trace the moms bench kery trail, [void ! 
And weigh the whirling planets in a ſcale; 
Theſe godlike thoughts while eager I purſue, © 
Some warring trifle offer'd to my view, 
A gnat, an inſe& of the meaneſt kind, 
Eraſe the new-born image from my mind: 
Some beaſtly want, craving, importunate, 
Vile as the grinning maſtiff at my gate, 
Calls off from heav'nly truth this reas ning me, 
Und tells me, I'm a brut as much as he, 
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If on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 

My ſoul above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 

Lur'd by ſome vain conceit, or ſhameful luſt, 

I flag, I drop, and fluiter in the duſt. 

The tow'ring lark thus from her lofty ſtrain, 

Stoops to an emmet, or a barley grain. 

By adverſe guſts of jarring inſtincts toſt, 

I rove to one, now to the other coaſt ; 

To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires, 

My lot unequal to my vaſt deſues. 

As 'mongit the hinds a child of royal birth 

Finds his high pedigree by conſcious worth; 

So man, amongſt his fellow brutes expos'd, 

Sees he's a king, but 'tis a kmg depos'd. 

Pity him, beaſts ! you by no law confin'd, 

Are barr'd from devious paths by being blind; 

Whilſt man, through op'ning views of Various 
ways 

Confounded, by the aid of D ſtrays z 

Too weak to chooſe, yet chooſing ſtill in hatte, 


One moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte ; 


BiIk'd by paſt minutes, while the preſent cloy, 
The flatt'ring future ſtill mult give the joy: 
Not happy, but amus'd upon the road, 

And (like you) thoughtleſs of his laſt abode, 
Whether next ſun his being ſhall reſtrain 

To endleſs nothing, happineſs or pain. 
Around me, lo! the thinking thoughtleſs crew, 
(Bewilder'd each) their diff rent paths purſue ; 
Of them I atk the way; the firſt replies, 
Thou art a god; and ſends me to the ſkies : 
Down on the turf, the next, two two-legg'd beaft, 
There fix thy lot, thy bliſs and endleſs reſt : 
Between theſe wide extremes the length is ſuch, 
I find I know too little or too much. I mand, 
* Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe molt wiſe com- 
« Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I ſtand; 
Take this faint ca an ae. of thyſelf away, 
Or break into my foul with perfect day!” 
This faid, expanded lay the ſacred text, 

The balm, the light, the guide of fouls perplex'd. 
Thus the benighted traveller that ftrays [rays; 
Through douhtful paths, enjoys the morning 
The nightly miſt, and thick deſcending dew, 
Parting, unfold the fields, and n—— blue, 
O Truth divine! enlighten'd by thy ray, 

« I prope and gueſs no more, but ſee my way; 
© Thou clear' dit the ſecret of my high deſcent, 
« And told me what thoſe myſtic tokens meant; 
© Marks of my birth, which I had worn in vain, 
Too hard for worldly ſages to explain. 

© Zeno's. were yain, vain Epicurus' ſchemes, 
Their ſyſtems falſe, deluſive were their dreams; 
5 Unſkill 'd my two-fold nature to divide, I pride; 
One nurs'd my pleaſure, and one nurs d my 
6 Thoſe jarring truths which human art beguile, 
«© Thy ſacred page thus bids me reconcile,” 
Offspring of God, no leſs thy pedigree, 

What thou once wert, art now, and ſtill may 
Thy God alone can tell, alone d 3 [be, 
Faultle(s thou drop'dſt from his unerring ſkill, 
With the bare pow'r to fin, ſince free of will: 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has pow'r to walk has pow'r to rove : 
Who acts by force unpell'd, can nought deſerve; 
And wildom ſhort = infinite may — 
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Borne on thy new-imp'd wings, thou took ſt thy 
Left thy Creator, and the realms of light; (flight, 
Diſdain d his gentle precept to fulfil; 
And thought to grow a god by doing ill: 
Though by foul guilt thy heav nly form defac'd, 
In nature chang d, from happy manſions chas d, 
Thou ſtill retain'f ſome ſparks of heav'nly fire, 
Too faint to mount, yet reſtleſs to aſpire; 
Angel enough to ſeek thy bliſs again, 
And brute enough to make thy ſearch in vain. 
The creatures now withdraw their kindly uſe, 
Some fly thee, ſome tormert, and ſome ſeduce ; 
Repaſt ill · ſuited to ſuch diff rent gueſts, 
For what thy ſenſe defires, thy ſoul diſtaſtes; 
Thy tuft, thy cunofity, thy N 5 
Curb d, or deferr'd, or baulk d, or gratify'd, 
Rage on, and make thee equally unbleſs d, 
In what thou want'ſt, and what thou haſt 
poſſeſs d. 
In vain thou hop'f for bliſs on this poor clod, 
Return and ſeek thy Father and thy God; 
Yet think not to regain thy native ſky, 
Borne on the wings of vain philoſophy; 
Myſterious paſſage! hid from human eyes; | 
Soaring you'll fink, and 2 you will riſe: 
Let humble thoughts thy wary footſteps guide, 
Repair by meekneſs what you loſt by pride. 


& 263. A Saliloguy on the Immortality of the 
Soul, Adpisox. 
II muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon ſt well ! 
Elfe whence this pleafing hope, this fond de- 
This longing after immortality ? [ fire, 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on elf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
*Tis the Divinity that ftirs within us ; 
*Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Thro' what variety of untry'd being, {paſs! 
Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
The wide, th unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, ws darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Throughall 8 muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in, mutt be happy. 


& 264. Charity. A Parapbraſe on the Thirteenth 
Chapter of the Firfl Epiflle to the Corinthians. 


PRIOR. 
Di 


D ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 


Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel ſung : 
That thought can reach, or ſcience can define; | 


1 had I pow'r to give that birth, 
In all the ſperches of the — earth: 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 


To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire : - 
Or had I faith like that which Iſrael ſaw, 
When Moſes gave them miracles, and law: 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent gueſt, 
Were not thy power exerted in ory breaſt ; - - 
| * ; 
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peeches would ſend up unheeded re 

That ſcorm of life would be but wild par ; 

A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice: 

My faith were form: my eloquence were noiſe, 
Charity, decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abje& mind; 

Knows with juſt reins, and gentle hand, to guide 

Betwixt vile ſhame, and arbitrary pride. 

Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives, 

And much ſhe ſuffers, as the much believes. 

Soft peace ſhe brings where-ever ſhe arrives : 

She builds our quiet, as ſhe forms our lives : 

Lays the rough paths of peeviſh nature even: 

And opens in each heart a little heav'n, 
Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 

Its proper bounds, and due reſtriction knows z 

To one tixt purpoſe dedicates its pow'r ; 

And finiſhing its act, exiſts no more. 

Thus in — to what Heav'n decrees, 

Knowledge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe: 

But laſting Charity's more ample ſway, 

Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, 

In happy triumph ſhall for ever live, [ceive. 

And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praiſe re- 
As through the artiſt's intervening glaſs, 

Our eye obſerves the diſtant planets paſs; 

A litile we diſcover ; but allow, 

That more remains unſeen, than art can ſhew : 

So whilit our mind its knowledge wou d improve 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above) 

High as we may, we lift our reaſon up, 

By Faith directed, and confirm'd by Hope : 

et are we able only to ſurv | 

Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. 

Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled 

fight ; 

Too great its ſwiftneſs, and too ſtrong its light. 
But ſoon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd : 

The ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld, 

In all his robes, with all his glory on, . 

Seated {ſublime on his meridian throne. 
Then conſtant Faith, and holy Hope ſhall die, 

One loſt in certainty, and one 1n joy : 

Whilſt thou, more happy pow'r, fair Charity, 

Triumphant ſiſter, — 84 the three, 

Thy office and thy nature ſtill the ſame, 

Laſting thy lamp, and uncontum'd thy flame, 

Shalt ſtill ſurvive 

Shalt ſtand before the hoſt of heav'n confeſt, 

For ever bleſſing, and for ever bleſt. 


$ 265. The Frailty and Folly of Max. Parton. 
(GREAT Heav'n ! how frail thy creature man 
How — | ſenſibl d 

inſenſi * d 
In our own ſtrength — f er 8 6 
Too little cautious of the adverſe power; 
And by the blaſt of ſelf- opinion mov'd, 
We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be below d. 
On pleaſure's flowing brink we idly ftray, - 
Maſters as yet of our returning way: 
Seeing no danger, we diſarm our mind; 


Then in the — /- 
To wanton dalliance negligently laid, 


We 
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e weave the chaplet, and we crown the bowl 

d ſmiling ſee the nearer waters roll; 
Till the ſtrong guſts of raging; paſſion riſe ; 
Till the dire tempeſt mingles earth and ſkies ; 
And ſwift into the boundleſs ocean borne, 
Our fooliſh confidence too late we mourn : 
Round our devoted heads the billows beat ; 
And from our troubled view the leſſen d lands 

retreat. 


7 


$ 266. A Paraphraſe on the latter Part of the 
Sixth Chapter of St. Matthew. THOMSON. 
W HEN my breaſt labours with oppreſſive care, 
And o' er my cheek deſcends the falling tear; 
While all my warring paſſions are at ſtrife, 
Oh, let me liſten to the words of life! 
Raptures deep- felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 
Think not, when all your ſcanty ſtores afford, 
Is ſpread at once upon the ſparing board; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempeſt bears; 
What farther ſhall this feeble life ſuitain, again. 
And what ſhall cloathe theſe ſhiv'ring limbs 
Say, does not life its nouriſhment exceed ? 
And the fair body its inveſting weed ? 
Behold! and look away your low deſpair— 
See the light tenants of the barren air: 
To them, nor ſores, nor granaries, belong, 
Nought, but the woodland, andthe pleaſing tong; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the leaſt wing that flits along the (ky. 
To him they fing, when ſpring renews the 
plain, 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign; 
Nor is their muſic, nor their plaint in vain: 
He hears the gay, and the diftreſsful call, 
And with unſparing bounty fills them all, 
Obſerve the riſing lily's ſnowy grace, 
Obſerve the various * race; 
They neither toil, nor ſpin, but careleſs grow, 
Yet fee how warm they bluſh! how bright they 
low ! 
What regal veſtments can with them compare ! 
What king ſo ſhining! or what queen fo fair! 
If, ceaſeleſs, thus the fowls of heaven he feeds, 
If o'er the fields ſuch lucid robes he ſpreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithleſs, ſay ? 
Is he unwiſe ? or, are ye leſs than they? 
. _ ———o—n —_—_—_—— 

267. A Deſcription of a'Man periſbing in 
1 _ Snow; p wm. awhence Lee are refed 
on the Miſeries of Life. THOMSON. 
AS thus the ſnows ariſe ; and foul, and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darken'd air; 

In his own looſe-revo!ving fields, the ſwain 
Diſaſter d ſtands ; ſees other hills aſcend, 

Of unknown joyleſs brow ; and other ſcenes, 
Of horrid proſpect, ſhag the tractleſs ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hi 

Beneath the formleſs wild; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, ftill more and more aſtray ; 
Impatient flouncing the drifted heaps, 
n home; the thoughts 
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Ruſh on his nerves, and call their yigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul! 
What black deſpair, what horror fills his heart! 
When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feigu d 
His tufted cottage riſing through the ſnow, 

He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 
Far from the track, and bleſt abode of man z 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 
And ev'ry tempeſt howling o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild, 
Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire deſcent ; beyond the pow'r of froſt, 

Of faithleſs bogs ; of precipices huge, [known, 
Smooth'd up with ſnow ; and what is land, un- 
What water, of the ſtill unfrozen ſpring, 


In the looſe marſh or ſolitary take, 


Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils. 
Theſe check his fearful ſteps, and down he finks 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death; 
Mix'd with the tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 
Through the wrung boſom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen. 
In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the veſtment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out ; 
Into the mingled ſtorm, demand their fire, 
4 artleſs innocence. . Alas 

Nor wife, nor children more ſhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On ev'ry nerve 
The deadly winter ſeizes; ſhuts up ſenſe; 
And o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffen'd-corſe 
Stretch d out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 

Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, pow'r, and affluence ſurround; 
They who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 


And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 


Ah little think they, while they dance along, 


How many feel, this very moment, death 
| And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame.- How many bleed, 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe . 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery. Sore piertꝰd oF Fane winds, 
How many ſhrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerleſs poverty. How many ſhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe. 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droog 
In deep retir d diſtreſs. How many ftand 
Around the death · bed of their deareſt friends, 
And point the parting anguiſh,” Thought, fond 
man | 5 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, - 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, _ 
One ſcene of toil; of fuffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling impulſe learn to think z 


| The conſcious heart ge Brac, = 
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And her wide wiſh benevolence dilate ; 
The foc:al tear would riſe, the ſocial figh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, - 
Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 


$ 268. A Thaw. THOMSON. 

MYFTRING, the winds at eve, with blunted 

in | 
Blow holow-bluſt ring from the ſouth. Subdu'd, 
The froit reſolves into a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains ſhine ; looſe {leet deſcends, 
And floods the country round. The rivers (well, 
Of bonds inpatient. Sudden from the hills, 
Oer rocks and woods in broad brown cataracts, 
A thouſand ſnow-fed torrents ſhoot at once ! 
And where they ruſh, the wide reſounding plain 
Is left one ſlimy waſte. Thoſe ſullen teas 
That waſh'd th ungenial pole, will reſt no more 
Beneath the ſhackles of the mighty north ; 
But, rouſing all their waves, reſiſtleſs heave. 
And hark! the length'ning roar continuous runs 
Athwart the rifted deep: at once it burſts, 
And piles a thouſand mountains to the clouds. 
Ul fares the bark with trembling wretches 


* | 

That, toſt amid the floating fragments, moors 
Beneath the ſhelter of an icy iſle, 

While nighto'erwhelms the fea, and horror looks 
More horrible. Can human force endure 
Th'afſembled miſchiefs that heſiege them round? 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting wearineſs, 
The roar of winds and waves, the cruth of ice, 
Now ceaſing, now renew'd with louder rage, 
And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 
More to embroil the deep, Leviathan 

And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport 
Tempeſt the looſen d brine,while thro the gloom, 
Far from the bleak inhoſpitable ſnore, 
Leading the winds, is heard the hungry howl 
Of famiſh'd monſters, there awaiting wrecks. 
Yet Providence, that ever-waking eye, 

Looks down with pity on the feeble toil 

Of mortals Joſt to hope, and lights them ſafe 
Through all this dreary labyrinth of tate. 


5269. Reflefions on a future State, from a 
Review of Winter. THOMSON. 
*P15 done! dread Winter ſpreads his lateſt 
glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer d year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His deſolate domain. Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictur'd life: paſs fome few years, 
Thy flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent 
Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, [ſtrength, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 
And ſhuts the ſcene, Ah! whither now are fled, 
Thoſe dreams of greatneſs ? thoſe unſolid hopes 
Of happineſs? thoſe longings after fame? 
Thoſe reſtleſs cares ? thoſe buſy buſtling days ? 
Thoſe gay-ſpent, feſtive nights? thoſe veering 
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Loſt bet cen good and Il, that ſhar' d thy life ? 


All now are vaniſh'd ! Virtue ſole ſurvives, 


Immortal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happineſs on high. And fee ! 
"Tis come, the glorious morn! the ſecond birth 
Of heaven, and earth! awak'ning nature hears 
The new-creating word, and ftarts to life, 

In ev'ry heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal ſcheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfe& whole 

Uniting as the proſpect wider ſpreads, 

To reaſon's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wiſe! ye blind preſumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the duſt, adore that Power, 
And Wiſdom oft arraign'd ; ſee now the cauſe 
Why unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 

And dy'd negletted : why the good man's ſhare 
In life was gall and bitterneſs of ſoul : 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In ftarving ſolitude ; while laxury, 

In palaces, lay ftraining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav*n-born truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of ſuperttition's ſcourge: why licens'd pain, 
That — ſpoiler, 2 — 
Imbitter'd all our bliſs. Ve good diſtreſt ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending ſtand 
Beneath life's preſſure, yet bear up a while, 
And what your bounded view, which only ſaw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 

The ſtorms of Wintry Time will quickly paſs, 
And one unhounded Spring encircle all. 


—— —  — ü — — 
F 270. Reaping, and a Tale relative to it. 
THOMSON. 
GOON as the morning trembles o'er the ſky, 
And unperceiv'd, untolds the ſpreading day; 


Before the ripen'd field the reapers ſtand, 


In fair array ; each by the laſs he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameleſs gentle offices her toil. 

At once they ftoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves : 
While through their chearful band the rural talk 
Flics 1 to deceive the tedious time, 
And fteal unfelt the ſultry hours 3 

Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks; 
And, conſcious, glancing oft on every ſide 
His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 
Spike after ſpike, their ſcanty harvelt pick. 


Be not too narrow, huſbandmen! but fling 


From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, 


The lib'ral handful. Think, O grateful think! 


How good the God of Harveſt is to you; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields; 
While theſe — partners of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heav'n, 
And aſk their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder z that your ſons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 
The lovely young Lavinia once had friends; 
And fortune {mil'd deceitful on her birth. 
For, in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, - 
Of ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence and Heav'n, . 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
Aud poor, liv'd in a cottage far retu'd 


* 
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Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paſſion and low-minded pride ; 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed; 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unſtain'd, and 
As is the lily or the mountain ſnow. [pure, 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flow'rs ; 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithleſs fortune 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 
Of ev ning, ſhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a fimple robe, their belt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs: for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the moſt, 
Thoughtleſs of — ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods. 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appennine, 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia; till at length compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 
To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of ſwains 
Palemon was, the gen'rous and the rich 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times; 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 
He then his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye; 
Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With. unaffeRed bluſhes from his gaze: 
He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 
The charms her downcaſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown ; 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field; 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he figh'd : 

« What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 
« By beauty kindled, where enliv'ning ſenſe 
« And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
« Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
« Of ſomeindecentclown ! She looks, methinks, 
« Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
«6 Recalls that patron of my happy lite, 
« From whom my lib'ral fortune took its riſe ; 
« Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 


% And once fair-ſpreading family diſſolv'd. 


e once, 


DIDAC TIC, DESCRIPTIVE, Ke. 
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| Above the vulgar Joy _ 
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6 *Tis ſaid, that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
« Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better 
« days, ; 
« His kin widow and his daughter live, 
© Whom yet my fruitleſs fearch could never 
| find, [ were! 
75 Romantic wiſh! would this his daughter 
When, ſtri& enquiring, from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend 
Of bountiful Acafto; who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz d his heart, 
And through his nerves in ſhiv'ring tranſport 
ran ? { hold; 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus d, and frighted at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
As thus — paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul: 
And art thou then Acaſto's dear remains? 
«© She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought 
« Solong in vain: it is! the very ſame, 
«© The ſoften'd image of my noble friend. 
« Alive his ev'ry look, his ey'ry feature, 
More tly touch d. Sweeter than Spring! 
Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root 
That nouriſn d up my fortune! Say, ah where, 
In what ſequeſter d deſart haſt thou drawn 
e The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heav'n, 
Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair; 
46% 'Tho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
«« Beat keen, and heavy, on thy tender years ? 
46 O let me now, into a richer ſoil, [ ſhow'rs 
| 4 Tranſplant thee ſafe! where vernal ſuns and 
« Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 
« And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 
4 III it befits thee, O it ill befits 


* Acaſto's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 


«© Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
© The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields, 
+ Whichfrom his bouuteous friendſhip I enjoy, 
Then throw that ſhameful pittance from th 
« Butill *pply'> to ſuch a rugged taſk: [hand, 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
ce If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs 
That deareſt bliſs, the pow'r of bleſſing thee Go 
Here ceas'd the youth « yet ſtill his ſpeaking 
Expreſs d the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, [eye 
Wrth conſcious virtue, gratitude, and Jove, - 


rais'd, 
Nor waited he reply.“ Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and aſl | 
In tweet diſorder loſt, the bluſh'd conſent, 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; [awa 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 
Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and'one bright 


gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her ev'ning-hours, 


Not 
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Not leſs enraptut d than the happy pair; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


F271. Senſual Pleaſures cenſured. Mil rox. 

JUDGE not what is beſt 

By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet, 

Created, as thou art, to nobler end 

Holy and pure, conformity divine. [tents 

Thoſe tents thou ſaw*'ſt fo pleaſant, were the 

Of wickedneſs, wherein ſhall dwel] his race 

Who flew his brother; ſtudious they appear 

Of arts that poliſh life, inventors rare, 

Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 

Taught them, but they his gifts acknowledg'd 
none. 

Yet they a beauteous offspring ſhall beget ; 

For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that 

ſieemꝰ d | 

Of goddeſſes, ſo blithe, ſo ſmooth, ſo gay, 

Yet empty of all good wherein conſiſts 

Woman's domeſtic honour and chief praiſe ; 

Bred only, and completed to the taſte 

Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 

To drefs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 

Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly, to the trains and to the ſmiles 

Of theſe fair atheiſts, and now ſwim in joy, 

Erelong to ſwim at large; and laugh, for which 

The world ere long a world of tears muſt weep. 


272. Prologue ſpoken by Mr. Garrick at 
i tbe opening of the Theatre in Drury-Lane, 


in the Tear 1747. JouxSON's} 
WW HEN learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous 
foes f (roſe; 

Firſt rear d the Stage, immortal Shakeſpear 
Each change of many - colour d life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 

Exiſtence ſaw bim ſpurn her bounded reign, 
Aad panting Time toil'd after him in vain : 

His pow'rful ſtrokes preſiding Truth impreſs d, 

unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm d the breaſt. 
Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the 


ſchool, | 
To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule; 
His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 


By regular approach effay'd the heart ; 
Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays, 
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For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce cou'd 
praiſe, 
A mortal born, he met the gen'ral doom, 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 
The wits of Charles 2 eaſier ways to 


fame, flame; 


Nor wilh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakeſpear's 
Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ, 
Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend ; 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days: 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were 
ſtrong, | long; 
Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was 
Till ſhame regain'd the poſt that ſenſe betray'd, 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid. [ fin'd, 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as re- 
For years the-pow'r of Tragedy declin'd: 
From bard to bard the frigid caution erept, 
Till declamation roar'd, while paſſion ſlept, 


Vet (till did virtue deign the ſtage to tread, 


Philoſophy remain'd, though nature fled. 
But forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit, 
She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of wit : 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, 
And Pantomime and Song confirm'd her ſway. 
But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future periods of the ſtage ? 
Perhaps, if (kill could diſtant times explore, 


New Behns, new Durfeys yet remain in ſtore. 


Perhaps, where Lear has ray'd, and Hamlet 

On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride. [dy'd, 

a (for who can gueſs th' effects of 

chance?) 

Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet miay dance. 
Hard is his lot, that here by fortune plac'd, 

Muſt watch the wild viciflitudes of tate ; 

With every meteor of caprice muſt play, 

And chace the new-blown bubbles of - day. 

Ah! let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 


| The ſtage but echoes back the public voice, 


The Drama's laws the Drama's patrons give, 

For we, that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live. 
Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 

Tis yours this night to bid the reigncommence 

Of reſcu'd nature and reviving ſenſe ; [ſhow, 

To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp of 

For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe; 

Bid Scenic Virtue form the rifing age, 

And Truth diffuſe her radiance from the Stage, 


* 
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DRAMATIC, cuizyrLY 


$1, ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
| SHAKESPEARE, 
2 Advice. 


E thou bleſt, Bertram, and ſucceed thy father, 
In manners as in ſhape; thy blood and virtue 


Contend for empire in thee, and thy neſs 
Share with thy birth-right. Love all; truſt a 
few; 


Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check'd for ſilence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech, What Heaven more 
8 will F 1 down, 

at thee may furniſh, and my prayers pluck 
Fall on thy head! | 


Too ambitious Love. 

I am undone; there is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me! 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 
Th' ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf ; 
The hind, that wou'd be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Twas pretty, tho' a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table: heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour! 
But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relics. 


A parafitical, vain Coward. 
I know him a notorious liar; 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind: with all full oft 


we ſee 


Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly 


6— — 


Ro SHAKESPEARE, 


The Remedy of Evils generally in ourſelves. 
Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 

Which we aſcribe to Heav'n. The fated ſky 
Gives us free (cope z only, doth backward pull 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
Impoſſible be ttrange attempts to thoſe * 
That weigh their pain in ſenſe : and do ſuppoſe 
What hath been, cannot be, Whoever Rlore 
To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love? 


Cbaracter of a noble Courtier, by an old Cotem- 
N 
King. I would I had that corporal ſound - 
neſs now d 

As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. He laſted long 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of ” 4 It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father. In his youth 
He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
To- day in our young Lords; but they may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn return to'them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour, 
So like a courtier; no contempt or bitterneſs 
Were in him: pride and ſharpneſs if there were, 
His equal had awak'd them: and his hononr, - 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute, when 
Exception bid him ſpeak, and at that time 
His tongue obey'd the hand. Who were below 


He us'd as creatures of another place, {him 


And bow'd his eminent tops to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, | 
In their poor praĩſe he humbled: ſuch a man 
Might be a copy to theſe younger times; 
Which, followed well, would demonſtrate them 
But goers backward. ſnow 
Would I were with him !—He would always 
ſay 
(Methinks1 hear him, now; oy as 
2 | 0 
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He ſcatter d not in ears; but grafted them 
To grow there, and tobear) © Let me notlive'— 
— Thus his good melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and heel of pains, 
When it was out Let me not live, quoth he, 
« After my flame lacks oil; to be the ſnuff 
Or younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſcs 
All but new things diſdain; whoſe * — 
are [ ncies 

© Mere fathers of their garments, whoſe con- 
© Expice before their faſhions'—T his he wiſhed. 
I, after him, do after him wiſh too, 

 —SinceT nor wax nor bring home,— 
I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 
To give ſome labourer room. 


Holatrous Worſhip. 

Thus, Indian like 
Religious in mine error, I adore 

The ſun: that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more ! 


Mean Inflruments often ſucceſsful. 

What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 
Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy. 
He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter ; 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhewn, 
When judges have been babes; great floods 

have flown N 

From {imple ſources; and great ſeas have dry'd; 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny d. 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there, 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldeft, and deſpair moſt fits. 


Honour due to perſonal Virtue, not to Birth. 

Strange is it, that our bloods, [ together, 

Whoſe colour, weight, and heat, pour'd out 

Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 

In difference, ſo mighty. If ſhe be 

All that is virtnous, ſave what thou diſtik"t,— 

A poor phyſician's daughter, thou diſlik ſt 

Of virtue for a name. t do not ſo 

From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by the doer's deed. 

Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 

It is a dropſied honour ; good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileneſs is ſo: 

The property, by what it is, ſhould go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair; 

In theſe, to nature ſhe's immediate heir; 

And theſe breed honour: Thatishonour's fcorn, 

Which challenges itſelf 2s honour's born, 

And is not like the fire. Honours beſt thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a flave 

Debaucht on every tomb, on every grave; 

A lying trophy, and as oft is dumb, 
| Where duſt and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed. 


If Accuſation of too great Love. 
* — lord! ist 


That chaſe thee from thy country, and: exppſe 
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| Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 


Of the none-ſparing war? And is it I ſthou 

That drive thee from the ſportive court, where 
Walt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoaky muſkets ? O you leaden meſſen 

That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 

F Y with falſe aim ; pierce the ſtill-moving air, 

That ſings with piercing, do not touch os add 

| Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there; 
Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

am the caitiff that do hold him to it: 

And tho I kill him not, I am the cauſe 

His death was ſo effected. Better twere, 

I met the rav'ning lion, when he roar'd 

| With ſharp conſtraint of hunger: better twere 

That all the miſeries, which nature owes, 

| Were mine at once, No, come thou home, 


| Rouſillon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, 
As oft it loſes all, I will be gone: 


My being here it is, that holds thee hence. 
Shall I ſtay here to do it? No, no, although 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the ho ' 
And angels offic'd all! I will be gone; 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To conſolate thine ear. 


| Cuſtom of Seducers. 
Ay, fo you ſerve us, | 
T ill weſerve you: but when you have our 


You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelyes, 
And mock us with our — h 


Chaſtity, 
Mine honour's ſuch a ring; 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i th work 
In me to loſe. 
Bragg 


Convardly art. 

Yet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
*T would burſt at this. Captain I'll be no more, 
But I will eat, and drink, and ſleep, as ſoft 
As captain ſhall; ſimply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a brag- 
Let bim fear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs, 
Ruit, ſword ! cool, bluſhes ! and, Parolles, 

live. [thrive: 
Safeſt in ſhame! being fool'd, by fool'ry 
There's place and means for every man alive. J 


The Raſbæeſi of Youth excuſed. 
| I beſeech your majeſty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done in the blaze of youth, 
When oil and fire, too ftrong for reaſon's force, 
O' erbear it and burn on, | 


What's hbft moſt valued. 
Praifing what is Joſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear. 


. 


N 
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For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th* inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 


Excuſe for unreaſonable De, 


I fuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye enfixing, 
Contempt his ſcornſul perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair color, or expreſs d it ſtol'n; 
Extended or contracted all proportions 
To a moſt hideous object: thence it came, 
That ſhe whom all men prais'd, and whom 
myſelf 
Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in my eye 
The duſt that did offend it. | 


Impediments flimulate. 
As © all impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of mere fancy.” 


CC — — — — ______—— 


$2. AS YOU LIKE IT. SHAKESPEARE. 
Play Fellaws, 
WE have ſtill ſlept together; together; 
Roſe at an inſtant; learn'd, A4 eat 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled, and inſeparable, 


Fond youthful Friendſhip. 
Celia. Oh my poor Roſalind, where wilt 
thou go? [mine— 

Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than 

Roſalind, I have more cauſe. [Iam. 

Celia. Thou haſt not, couſin, 
Prythee be cheerful, know ſt thou not, the Duke 
Has baniſh'd me, his daughter ? 

Roſalind. That he hath not. [the love 

Celia. No? Hath not? Roſalind Jacks then 
Which teacheth me that thou and I are one: 
Shall we be ſundered ? Shall we part, ſweet girl? 
No, let my father ſeek another heir! 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly; 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out: 
For by this heaven, now at our ſorrows pale, 
Say what thou can'ft, I'll go along with thee, 


Beauty. 


Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold. 


Woman in a Man's Dreſ?, 
Wer't not better, 

Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A pow curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A. boar-ſpear in my hand, and (in my heart, 
Lie there what hidden woman's fears there will) 
I'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outfide; 

many other manniſh cowards have, 


hat do outface it with their ſemblances, 
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Solitude preferred to a Court Life, and ile 
Advantages of Adwverjuy. 

Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court 

Here feel we but the pena'ty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay, 
© This is no flattery;*" theſe are counſellors, 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : | 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, | 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing, 
I would not change it! 

Amiens. Happy is your grace, 

That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle! 


Reflections on a wounded Stag, and on the me» 
| lancholy Jaques. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? _ 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappledfools, 
Being native burghers of this de ſart city, 
Should, in their old confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches goar'd, 
1 Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 
And in that kind ſwears you do more uſurp 
n doth your brother that hath baniſhed you. 

o day my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that — along this wood t 
To the which place a poor ſequeſtered ſtag, 
That from hs nnd aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh: and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern ccat 
Almoſt zo burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours d one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chace ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th* extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. | 

uke, But what ſaid Jaques? 

Did he not moralize this ſpeQacle ? 
| ff Lord. O yes, into a thouſand miles. 
Firit, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream z 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'| a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then 2 alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
Tis right, quoth he, thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him: ah, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens, | 
Tis juſt the faſhion ; pom ar: do = =” 
Upon that and broken bankrupt there 
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Thus moſt inveRtively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court, ; 

Yea, and of this our life : ſwearing, that we 

Are mere ulurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 

To fright the animals, and kill them up, 

In their aſſign'd and native dwelling- place. 
D. f. And did you leave him in this con- 

templation ? [commenting 

Amiens, We did, my lord, weeping and 

Upon the ſobbing deer. 

D. ſ. Shew me the place; 

I love to cope him in theſe ſullen fits, 

For then he's full of matter. 


_— 


Conſpicuous Virtue expoſed to Envy. 
Alam. What my young maſter ? oh my gentle 
Oh my ſweet maſter! O you memory [matſter, 
Of old Sir Rowland! why what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love 
you ? : { valiant? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and 
Why would you be fo fond to overcome 
The bony priſer of the humoxous duke? 
Vour praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanQiified and holy traitors to you. 
Oh! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 


FI Reſelwed Honeſty. 

Orlando. What, would'it thou have me go 

and beg my food ? 

Or with a baſe and boiſterous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 
This I muſt do, or know not what to do- 
Yet this I cannot do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother, 


Gratitude in an old Servant. 
Adam. But do not ſo; I have five hundred 
_ crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter nurſe 
When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs Ne lame, 
Amnd unregarded age in corners thrown. 
Take that; and he that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! here is the gold; 
All this I give you, let me be your ſervant: 
Tho' I look old, yet I am ſtrong and lulty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood: 
Nor did I with vnbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility: 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 
Froſty but kindly; let me go with you, 
Ju do the ſervice of a younger man, 
In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. [appears 
Orlando. Oh! good old man, how well in thee 
The conſtant ſervice of the antique world, 
When ſervants ſweat for duty, not for meed 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
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Where none will ſweat, but for promotion; 
And having that, do choak their ſervice up, 
Even with the having. It is not ſo with thee— 
But, poor old man, thou prun'ſ a rotten tree, 
That cannot io much as a bloſſom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry | 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together, 
And ere we have thy youthful wages ipent, 
We'l! light upon ſome ſettled low content. 
Adam. Maſter, goon; and I will foilow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty—— 
From ſeventeen yeais till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more, 
At ſeventeen years many their fortune ſeek, 
But at fourſcore, it is too late a week ; 
Vet fortune cannot recompenſe me better, 
Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor, 


Lower deſcribed. 

O thou did'{ then ne'er love ſo heartily. 
If thou rememb'reſt not the ſlighteſt folly, 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haſt not lov'd 
Or if thou haſt not ſate as I do now, 
Wearying the hearer in thy miſtreſs* praiſe, 
Thou halt not lov'd 
Or if thou haſt not broke from company 
Abruptly, as my paſſion now makes me, 
Thou haſt not lov'd. 


Deſcription of a oo and his Morals on the 
| ime. 

Jauer. As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
Who laid him down, and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms— 
In good ſet terms—and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, fool, quoth I; * no Sir," 
. uoth he, {fortune :? 
© Call me not fool, till Heaven hath ſent me 
And then he drew a dial from his poak, 

And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, © It is ten o'clock: [wags: 
© Thus may we ſee,” quoth he, *how the world 
© *Tis but an hour ago ſince it was nine; 
And after one hour more *twill be eleven; 
And fo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe ; 
© And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, 

An hour by his dial. 

Duke. What fool is this? [a courtier, 
| Jaques. O worthy fool! one that hath been 
And 1ays, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biſcuit 
After a voyage, he hath ſtrange piaces cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents - 

In mangled forms: O! that I were a fool! 

I am ambitious for a motley coat! 


A Fool's Liberty of Speech 
| Duke. Thou ſhalt we 1 5 


% 


| Jaques, Jt is my only ſuit; 


Provided, 
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Provided that you weed your better judgments 

Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 

That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 

Withal ; as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I pleaſe; for ſo fools have: 

And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 

They moſt muſt laugh. And why, Sir, muſt they 

The why is plain, as way to pariſh- church: [ ſo? 

He, whom a fool doth very wiſely hit, 

Doth very fooliſhly, although he ſinart, 

Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob. If not, 

The wiſe man's folly is anatomized, ; 

Even by the ſquandering glances of the fool. 

Inveſt me in my motley; give me leave 

To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and 

through 

Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke. Fie on thee—I can tell what thou 

wouldſt do. [but good ? 

Jaques. What, for a counter, would I do 
Duke. Moſt miſchievous foul fin in chiding 

For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, Iſin: 

As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting itſelf : 

And all th' imboſſed ſores and headed evils, 

That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 

Wou'dſt thou diſgorge into the general world, 


An Apology for Satire, 

Jaques. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea, 

Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I ſay, the city woman bears 
The colt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her; 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of baleſt function, 

That ſays, his bravery is not of my coſt; 
(Thinking, that I mean him) but cherein ſuits 
His folly to the metal of my ſpeech. [wherein 
There then, how then ? Whatthen? Let me lee, 
My tongue hath wrong'd him; if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong d himſelf; if he be = 
Why, then, my taxing, like a wild-goole, flies 
Unclaim'd of any man. 


Diftreſs prevents Ceremony, 
| The thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the ſhew 
Of ſmooth civility. 


| A tender Petition and Reply, 
Orlando, Speak you lo gently? pardon me, 
I pray you: 

thought that all things had been ſavage here; 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of ſtern commandment. But whate'er you are, 

That in this deſert inacceſſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 

Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time; 

It ever you have look'd on better days; 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 

If ever ſat at any good man's feaſt; 

If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 


Aud know what *tis to pity, and be pitied— 
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Loet gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be; 

In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword, 
Dake. Trueit is that we have ſeen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoil'd to church, 


Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd ; 
And therefore ſit you down in gentlenels, 
And take, upon command, what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſter'd. [while, 
Orlando. Then but forbear your food a litile 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſte 
Limp'd, in pure love; till he be firſt ſuffic'd, 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hun- 
[ will not touch a bit! 


The World c:mpared to a Stage. 
Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy— 
This wide and univerſal theatre 


Wherein we play. 
Jaques. All the world's a ſtage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 


Muling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his 
ſatchel, 

And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 

Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover z 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 


"| Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then, the 


ſoldier ; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation [juſtice 
Even in the canon's mouth. And then, the 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part: the fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on's noſe, and pouch on's fide z 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide, 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childiſh. treble, pipes, 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans to ſte, ſans every thing. 


Ingratitude, A Song. 
Blow, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind, 
As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite lo nigh, 
As benefits forgot: 
Tho' thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp, 


4 As friend remembred not. 
42 3 | 


[ger, 


And ſate at good mens' feaſts; and wipꝰd our eyes 


Preſents more woeful pageants, than the ſceue | 


His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
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Scornſul Lowe. 
Silwiut. The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart the accuſtom'd fight of death 
makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

But firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 
Than he that eyes, and lives by, bloody drops? 
Pbæbe. I would not be thy executioner ; 

J fly thee, for 1 would not injure thee, 

Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye; 
Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, [things, 
That eyes,—that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomics,— 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart, 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them 


kill thee: 
Nov counterfeit toſwoon ; why, now fall down; 
Or if thou can'ſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 


Lye not, to ſay mine eyes are murderers, [thee : 
Now ſhew the wound mine eye hath made in 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure [eyes, 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Ner, I am fure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt to any. 

Silvius. O dear Phcebe, 
It ever (as that ever may be near) [fancy 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of 
Then ſhall you know the wounds invifible 
'That Loye's keen arrows make. 


Scorn retorted. 
Od's my little life ! 
T think ſhe means to tangle, mine eyes too. 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
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"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 


Your bugleeye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 
You _—_ Sites wherefore do you foliow 


3 : 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: Tis ſuch fools as you 
That makes the world full of ill- favoured 
* e ere F 2 * 
Tis not her glaſs, but you, that flatters her, 
And out of you ſhe ſees herfelf more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can ſhow her. 
But, miltreſs, know yourſelf; down on your 
knees . loves: 
And thank Heaven, faſting, for a good man's 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 
Cty the man mercy, love him, take his offer; 
Foul is molt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer. 


Tender Love. 
So holy, and fo perfect is my love, 

And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man (then 
That the main harveſt reaps : looſe now and 
HA ſtatter d (mile, and that Ill live upon. 
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g Real Lowe diſſembled. 

Think not I love him, though I aſk for lim; 
"Tis but a peeviſh boy yet he talks well: 
But what care I for words? Yet words do well, 
wp he, that ſpeaks them, pleaſes thoſe that 

ear, | 
It is a pretty youth ʒ— not very pretty — 
But ſure, he's proud; and Ft bis 4 FR be- 
comes him: 
He'll make a proper man; the beſt thing in him 
Is his complexion: and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall; - yet for his years he's tall 
His leg is but fo ſo; and yet 'tis well 
There was a pretty duel, in his lip, 
A little riper, and more luſty red 
Than that mix'd in his check; twas juſt the 
difference 
Betwixt the conſtant red and mingled damaſk. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark d 
In parcels, as I did, wou'd have gone near him 
To fall in love with him; but for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
T have more cauſe to hate him than to love him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
Heſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black 
And, now I am remembred, ſcorn'd at me: 
I marvel, why I anſwer' d not again; 
But that's all one; omittance is no quittance. 


A Deſcriptun of a fleeping Man, about ts 
* 3 by a Snake and a Lioneſi. 


Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd 


with age, : 
And high top bald with dry antiquity 
A —— man, 0 — pt Ne 1 


Lay ſleeping on his back; about his neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with head, nimble in threats, 
approach'd 

The opening of his mouth, but ſuddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away, 

Into a buſh ; under which buſh's ſhade 

A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, {watch 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like 

When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir ; for tis 

The royal diſpofition of that beaſt 

To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead, 


Converſion. 
J do not ſhame 
Ta tell you what I was, ſince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 


Love, f a 
Phæbe. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 
'tis to love. 

Silvius. It is to be made al! of ſighs and tears: 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice; 
It is to be all made of fantaſie, 
All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes: 
All adoration, _ and obſervance ; 


| All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. 
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The Uncertainty of Opinion in Anxiety. 
Duke. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, = the 
Can do all this that he hath promiſed? [boy 
Orlando. I ſometimes do believe, and ſome- 
times do not, fear. 

and know 


As thoſe that fear, they hope, they 


Song. On Matrimony. 
Wedding is great Juno's crown, 
* bleſſed bond of board and bed! 

is Hymen peoples every town, 
High CD han wt, ve 3 | 
Honour, high. honour and renown, 
To Hymen, god of every town. | 


$3- THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Child-bearing prettily expreſſed. 
Herfelf, almoſt at fainting under 


The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear. 


Cheats well deſcribed. | 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage g | 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark- working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many fuch-like liberties of fin ! 


Man's Pre-eminence. 
Why headſtrong liberty is Jaſh'd with woe. 
There's nothing ſituate under Heaven's eye, 
But hath its bound, in earth, in ſea, in ſky; 


The beaſt, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 


— — 


Are their male's ſubjects, and at their controuls. 
Men, more divine, the maſters of all theſe, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſeas, 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and fouls, 

Of more pre- eminenee than fiſh and fowls, 
Are maſters to their females, and their lords: 
Then let your will attend on their accords. 


Patients, eafier taught than practiſad. 
Patience unmov'd, no though ſhe 
pauſe; 

They can be meck, that have no other cauſe : 
A. wretched ſoul, bruis'd with adverſity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As muchor more we ſhould ourſelves complain. 


Defamation. | 
I ſee, the jewel, beit enamelled, 
Will loſe its beauty: and tho' gold bides ſtill, 
That others touch; —yet often touching will 
Wear gold. And ſo no man that hath a name 
But falſehood, and corruption doth it ſhame. 


Wife's Exhortation on a Huſband's Infidelity, 
Ay, ay, Antipholis, look ſtrange and frown, 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpects : 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. [would vow, 
The time was once, when thou, unurg d, 
That never words were muſic to thine ear, 


That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 
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That never touch well welcome to thine hand, 

That never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 

Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch'd, or 
carv'd to thee, [comes it, 

How comes it now, my huſband, O, how 

That thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf ? 

Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me; 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. 

Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me : 

For know, my love, as eaſy may'R thou fall 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, . 

Without addition, or diminiſhing, 


| As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 


How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſ thou but hear, I were licentious ? 
And that this body, conſeerate to thee, 
— — — — be contaminate ? 

ould'ſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at 
And hurl the — huſband in m my 
And tear the ftain'd ſkin off my harlot brow, 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deed-divorcing vow ? 
I know thou canſt; and therefore fee thou do 
Jam poſſeſt with an adulterate blot, Lit: 
My blood is mingled with the @ime of luſt; 
For if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, | 


Being (irumpeted by thy contagion, 
Keſpect to Decency and the Opinion of the 


World, an excellent Bulwark to our Virtues, 
Have patience, Sir, O, let it not be io, 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 
The inviolated honour of your wife, 


| Once this—Your long experience of her wiſ- 


Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, {dom, 
Plead on her part ſome cauſe to you unknown; 
And doubt not, Sir, but ſhe will well excuſe 
Why at this time the doors are made againſt 
Be rul'd by me; depart in patience, "Thee. 
And let us to the Tyger all to dinner. 
And, abaut evening, come yourſelf alone, 
To knew the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint, 
If by ſtrong hand you offer to break in, 

| Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be. made of it; 

And that ſuppoſed by the common rout 
Againſt your yet ungalled reputation, 

That may with fout intruſion enter in 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead. 
For ſlander lives upon ſucceſhon; 


For ever hous'd, where it once gets poſſeſſion. | 


Documents for Wiwes, and the ill Efe of 
"Jealouſy. | 
Abbeſi. Hath he not loſt much wealth by 
wreck at ſea? 
Buried ſome dear friend ? Hath not elſe 
Stray d his affection in uniawful love? 
A ſin prevailing much in youthful men, 


* 


eye 
his 


Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
| Which of theſe ſorrows is he hu ject to ? 
24 Ariana. 
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Adriana. To none of theſe, except it be the 
laſt; a 


Namely ſome love that drew him off from home. 


Abbejs. You ſhould for that have reprehend- 

Adriana. Why fo I did. ſed him. 

Abbeſs. But not rough enough. 

Adriana. As roughly as my modeſty would 

Abbeſs. Haply, in private. [let me. 

Adriana. And in aſſemblies too. 

Abbeſs. But not enough. 

Aariana. It was the copy of our conference: 
In bed, he flept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the ſubject of my theme; 
In company, I often glanced at it : 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. [was mad, 

 Abbeſs. And therefore came it that the man 
The venom ciamours of a jealous woman 
Poiſon more deadly, than a mad dog's tooth. 
It ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing ; 
And tbergfore comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou ſay'ſt his meat was ſauc'd with thy up- 
Vnquiet meals make ill digeſtions; [braidings ; 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred : 
And what's a fever, but a fit of madneſs ? 
Thou ſay' it his ſports were hinder'd by thy 

brawls. 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ? 
And, at her heels, a huge inſectious troop 
Of pale diſtemperatures and foes to life. 


Ill Deeds and ill Words, double Wrong. 
*Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in your looks at board : 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed; 
Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. 


Paſſionate Lovers Addreſs to his Miſtreſs. 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote; 
Spread o'er the the ſilver waves thy golden 
hairs; 
And as 2 bed, I'll take them, and there lie; 
And in that glorious ſuppoſition think 


He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die! 


Deſcription of a beggar'y Conjurer, or a For- 
tune-teller. 

| A hungry, lean-fac'd villain, 
A. meer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A. needy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 

A living dead man: this pernicious ſlave, 

Forſootn, took on him as a conjurer ; 

And gazing in my eyes, feeling my pulſe, 

And with no face, as twere, outfacing me, 

Cries out, I was poſſeſt. 


Ola . | P 
Not know my voice! O time's extremity, 
Haſt thouſo crack d and ſplitted mypoor tongue, 
In ſcven ſhort years, that here my only fon 
Kurs not my feeble key of untun'd cares ? 


* 
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Book III. 
Tho? now this grained face of mine be hid 


In ſap-conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up; 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory; 
My waſting lamp ſome fading glimmer left; 


My deaf dull ears a little uſe to hear: 


All theſe old witneſſes, —I cannot err, — 
Tell me, thou art my ſon, Antipholis, - 


—————— ö) — 


§ 4. LOVE'S LABOUR LOST. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A laudable Ambition for Fame and true Con- 
gueſt deſcribed, 
King. LET Fame, that all hunt after in their 
lives, 

Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs; 

And then grace us in the diſgrace of death. 

When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 

The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 

That honour which ſhall hate his ſcythe's keen 

And make us heirs of all eternity. ſedge, 

Therefore, brave conquerors! for ſo you are 

That war againſt your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world's deſires z— 

Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force, 

Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world; 

Our court ſhall be a little academe, 

Still and contemplative in living arts. 
Lonsaville. I am reſolv'd ; tis but a three 

year's faſt ; 

The mind ſhall banquet, tho' the body pine 

Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 
Dumain. My loving lord, Dumain is mor- 

tified: 

The groſſer manner of the world's delights 

He throws upon the groſs world's baſer | "=o 

To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 

With all theſe living in philoſophy. 


Vanity of Pleaſures. 
Why, all delights are vain : but that moſt vain, 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain, 


On Study. 


| Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, looks; 


That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy 
Small] have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority trom others books : 
Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
That give a name to every fixed ſtar, 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 
Than thoſe that walk, and wot not what 
they are. [fame 
Too much to know, is to know nought, but 


And every godtather can give a name, 


Again, 
do ſtudy evermore is overſhot ; 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
[t doth forget to do the things it ſhould ; 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
'Tis won, as towns wich fire; fo won, ſo loſt, 
1 Fraſt. , 


Book III. 


Proft. 
An envious-ſneaping froſt, 7 
That bites the firſt- born infants of the ſpring. 


The Folly and Danger of making Vows. 

Neceſſity will make us all forſworn, [ ſpace: 
Three thouſand times within this three years 

For every man with his effects is born, 
Not-by might malter'd, but by ſpecial grace: 
If I break faith, this word (hall ſpeak for me, 
I am forſworn on mere neceſſity, 


A conceited Courtier, or Man of Compliments. 
Our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 


A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 


That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: 
One, whom the muſic of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony : 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny. 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate 
In high - born words the worth of many knight, 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
How you delight, my lords, I knownot, I, 
But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lye; 
And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 
Biron. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words, faſhion's own knight. 


| Beauty. 
My beauty, tho but mean, 
Needs not the painted flourith of your praiſe ; 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Nor utter'd by falſe ſale of chapmens tongues, 


A Wit, 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville, 
A man of ſovereign parts he is eſteem'd; 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms : 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well: 
The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 
(If virtue's gloſs will (tain with any foil) 
Is a ſharp wit match'd with too blunt a will; 
Whole edge hath power to cut, whoſe will 
ſtill wills 
It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power, 
Pri. Some merry mocking lord, belikez is't ſo? 
Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his hu- 
mours know. [ grow, 


Pri, Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they 


A merry Man. 
A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never ſpent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit, 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor) 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales; 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
$9 ſweet and voluble 18 his dilcourte, 
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| A comical Deſcription of Cupid or Love. 
O! and I, foriooth, in love! 

I, that have been love's whip ; 

A very beadle to a humorous ſigh : 

A critic : nay, a night-watch conſtable ; 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal more magnificent. 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 

boys 

This Signior Julio's giant- dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 

Th' anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans ; 

Liege of all loiterers and malecontents ; 

Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors: (O my little heart) . 

And I to be a corporal of his file, | 

And wear his colours ! like a tumbler, ſtoop! 

What? TI love! I ue! I ſeek a wife! 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing ; ever out of frame, Bo, 

And never going right, being a teh; 

But being watch d, that it may (ll go right: 


Il Deeds often done for the Sake of Fame. 
A giving hand, though toul, ſhall have fair 
praiſe— 

But come, the bow: Now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then, accounted ill. 
Thus will I fave my credit in the ſhoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do t. 
if wounding, then it was to ſhew my ſkill, 
That more 2 praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill. 
And, out of queſtion, ſo it is ſometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of detelted crimes; [part, 
When, for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward 
We bend to that the working of the heart: 
As I, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill [ill. 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no 


A Sonnet. 
Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
('Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argu- 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury; [ment) 
Vows,for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment, 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove 
(Thou being a goddeſs) I torſwore not thee z 
My vow was earthy, thou a heavenly love: 
Thy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in 
me. wok 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is; 
Then thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt 
Exhal'ſt this vapour vow; in thee it is {ſhine 
If broken then; it is no fault of mine 
me broke: what fool is not lo wile, 


If b 
To en e e 


Another. 

On a day (alack the day !) 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, . 
Spy'd a bloſſom paſling fair 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Thro' the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen 'gan paſſage find 


That the lover, ſick to death, i 
Wich'd himſelf the heaven's breath. A; 
ir 
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Air (qvoth he) thy cheeks may blow; | Wiſe Men greateſt Fools in Lowe. 
Air! would I might triumph ſo! Ri. None are ſo ſurely caught, when they are 


But, alack l my hand is ſworn, | | catch'd, 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn, As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch'd, 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, | Hath wiſdom's warrant, and the help of ſchool, 
Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet. And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 
Do not call it fin in me, Rof. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch 
That I am forſworn for thee : As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs. [excels 
Thou, for whom ev'n Jove wou d ſwear Mar. Folly in fools hears not ſo ſtrange a note, 
Juno but an Ethiope were : As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
And deny himſelf for Jove, Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
Turning mortal for thy love. To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 
Commanding Beauty. | Keenneſs of Women's Tongues, 

bo fees the heavenly Roſaline The — 2 CO areas keen 
'That, like a rude and ſavage man of Inde As is the razor's edge inviſible, 

Art the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen, 


Bows not his vaſſal head, and ſtrucken blind | Above the ſenſe of ſenſe, fo ſenſible 
Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt ? | Seemeth their conference; their conceit hath 


What peremptory eagle-ſighted eye wings (things. 
PO the heaven of her brow, Fleeter than arrows, wind, thought, ſwifter 
That is not blinded by her majeſty ? — * 
Ladies maſtt and unmaſtt. 
The Power of Love. Fair ladies, maſkt, are roſes in the bud; 
„ univerſal plodding priſons up Diſmaſkt,theirdamaſk ſweet commixture ſhown, 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries, Are angels, vailing clouds, or roſes blown. 


As motion and long during action, tires 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. A Lord Chamberlain or Gentleman Uſoer. 

= » = - - - - - »{ This fellow pecks up wit, as pigeons peaſe; 
When would you, my liege,. — or you, —or you,— | And utters it again, when God doth pleaſe: 
In leaden contemplation, have found out He is wit's pedlar ; and retails his wares 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes At wakes, and waſſels, meetings, markets, fairs, 
Of beauteous tutors have enrich'd you with? | And we that ſell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 
Other flow arts entirely keep the brain ; Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow, 
And therefore finding barren iſers, This gallant pins the wenches on bis ſleeve, 
Scarce ſhew a harveſt of their heavy toil: Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve. 
But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, A' can carve too, and liſp: Why this is he 
Lives not alone immured in the brain; That kiſs'd his hand away in courteſy; 

But with the motion of all elements, This is the ape of form, Monſieur the nice, 
Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; | That when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
And gives to every pow'r a double pow'r, In honourable terms: nay, he can ſing, 


Above their functions and their offices. A mean moſt mainly; and in uſhering 
It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; Mend him who can: the ladies call him Sweet; 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. The ſtairs as he treads on them, kiſs his feet. 
A lover's ears will hear the loweſt ſound, This is the flower that ſmiles on every one, 
When the ſuſpicious head of theft is ſtopt. To ſhew his teeth as white as whale his bone; 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. | Pay him the due of honey-tongu'd Boyet ! 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſsin |= - » - - - - - 6 
For valour, is not lovea Hercules, [tafte ; | See where it comes! Behaviour what were thou, 
Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? Till this man ſhewed thee? and what art thou 
© Subtle as Sphinx; as ſweet and muſical now? - 
As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair: | 
Andwhen love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods Elegant Compliment to a Lady. 


Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony, Fair, gentle, ſweet, {greet 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, Your wit makes wiſe things fooliſh : when we 
Until his ink were temper d with love's ſighs; | With eyes beſt ſeeing, Heaven's fiery eye, 

O, then his eyes would raviſh ſavage ears, By light we loſe light: your capacity 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. Is of that nature, as to your huge ſtore [poor ! 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive : Wiſe things ſeem fooliſh, and rich things but 


They ſparkle till the right Promethean fire; 

They are the books, the arts, the academies, Humble Zeal to pleaſe. © 

That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world ; | That ſport moſt pleaſes, that doth leaft kn: w 
k | 


Elie none at all in aught proves excellent. | how 


— 


* 
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When zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents | But if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 
Dies on the zeal of that which it preſents, And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
There form confounded makes moſt form in | Right joyful of your reformation, 


> Tn nar os A A AE EE II oa i Arn — 


* mirth, 1 N birth. 
en great things labouring periſh in their Spring. A Song. 
When daiſies od, and 1 
The Hffects of Love. And lady-ſmocks all ſilver white, 5 


For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, | And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 

Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, | Do paint the meadows with delight x 
ladies, {mours | The cuckow then, on every tree, 

Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our hu- | Mock# married men; for thus ſings he, 

Even to the oppoſed end of our intents : Cuckow ! | 

And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — Cuckow ! cuckow ! O word of fear, 

As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, Unpleaſing to a married ear. 

All wanton as a child, ſkipping and vain When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws 

Form'd by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, And merry larks are ploughmen's hd. 

Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of babits, and of forms, When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 


Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks; 
To every vary d object in his glance: The cuckow then, on every tree 

Which party-colour'd preſence of looſe love, Mocks married — for thus Gn sh 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes,. Cuckow ! 1 * 

T hath miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, Cuckow! cuckow! Owe uf ids 
Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults Unpleaſing to a Per ear ? 
Suggeſted us to make them: therefore, ladies, P 8 | : 

Our love being yours, the error chat love makes Winter. A Song. 

Is likewiſe yours, 4 When icicles hang by the wall, 


; And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
ne ab Trial Ain And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

this auſtere unſociable life And milk comes frozen home in pail 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood; | When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin | Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl 


weeds hit! tu. 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, wY 3 —_ 
But that it bears this trial, and laſt love ; — Joan doth keel the pot. 


Then at the expiration of 
en at the expiration of the year, | When all aloud the wind doth blow, 


hall 
TIE” And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw 
eſt and Jeſtes. And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 


2 
Rof. Other Tan 20 my Lord Biron, | And Marian's noſe looks red and raw; 
Before I ſaw you and the world's large tongue | When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Proclaims you for a man replete wirh mocks; Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl 
Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts ; Tu-whit! tu-whoo ! 


Which you on all eſtates will execute A. merry note, 
j That lie within the mercy of your — While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful W 
brain 
And therewithall to win me, if you pleaſe, 5 5. MEASURE FOR MEASURE, | 
(Without the which I am not to won) [day, SHAKESPEARE, 
You ſhall this twelvemonth term, from day to Firtue given to be exerted, 


Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſiek, and ſtill, converſe Were. | 
With groaning wretches : and your taſk ſhall be, THERE is a kind of character in thy life, 
With all the | es endeavour of your wit, That, to the obſerver, doth thy hiſtory 


T' enforce the pained impotent to ſmile, Fully uofold : thyſelf and thy belongings 
Bir. To move wild laughter in the throat of | Are not thine own ſo proper, as to waſte 
It cannot be, it is impoſſible ; [death, | Thyſelf upon thy virtues, they on thee. 


Mirth cannot move a ſoul in agony. - {ſpirit, | Heav'n doth with us as we with torches do, 
Kt Why, — the way — 2 * — Not light them for themſelves: for if our virtues 


Whole influc:ce is begot of that looſe grace | Did nt go forth of us, twere all alike 


Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to tools: | As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
A jeit's proſperity hes in the car + touch'd | | 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue But to fine iſſues nor nature never lends 
Of him that makes it. Then, if ſickly ears | The ſmalleſt (crupie of her excellence, 
| Deaftwiththe clamours of their own dear groans I But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe dt termines 
Will hear 1 * idle ſcorns, continue then, 


And I wil 


Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and uſe, 


have you, and that fault withal; Diltte 
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_ Diflike of Popularity, 
I love the people, 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe and ave's vehement : 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe dilcretivn 
That does affect it. 


Authority. 

Thus can the demi-god, authority, 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight, 
The words of Heav'n ; On whom it will, it will, 
On whom it will not, ſo; yet ſtill tis juſt, 


The Conſequence of Liberty indulged. 

Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whence 

comes this, reltraint ? 

Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, 
As furteit is the father of much faſt, {liberty : 
So every ſcope by the immoderate uſe 
Turns to reſtraint. Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil, and when we drink we die. 


NMeglected Laws. 
This new governor 

Awakes me all the enrolled penalties 
Which have, like unſcour'd amour, hung by 

the wall, {round, 
So long, that fourteen zodiacks have gone 
And none of them been worn; and for a name, 
No puts the drowſy and negle&ed act 
Freſhly on me: tis ſurely for a name. 


Eloquence and Beauty. 
In her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, 
Such as moves men; beſides ſhe hath a proſ- 
p'rous art, 
When ſhe wou d play with reaion and diſcourſe, 
And well the can perſuade. 


Retired Life, 
My holy Sir, none better knows than you 
How [Þ have ever los d the life remov'd, 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies 
Where youth, and colt, and witleſs bravery 
keeps. 


Licentiouſneſs the 5 onſequence of unexecuted 
AS. 

We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws 

(Tine needful bits and curbs for headitrong 
feeds) 

Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſleep; 
Even like an oer grown lion in a cave, 
That goes not ont to prey: now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threatning rwigs of birch 
Goly ro trick it in their children's ſight 
For terror, not tor uie, in time the 10d ſerees, 
Becomes more mock'd than fear'd : fo our de- 
Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead; 
And iiverty plucks juſtice by the noſe ; 
The baby brats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Gots all decorum. 
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Pardon, the Sanction of Wickedneſs, 
For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment, 


A ſevere ſuint-like Governor, 

Lord Angelo is precile ; | 
Stands at a guard with envy: ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than {tone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
If pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 


A Virgin addreſt. 
Hail virgin if you be, as thoſe cheek-roſes 
Proclaim you are no leſs ! 


A Religious profeſt. 
I hold you as a thing 47 and ſainted; 
By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk d with in ſincerity, 
As with a ſaint. 


Embracing. / 

Your brother and his lover have embrac'd : 
As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time 
Doth from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow bring 
To teeming foyſon; ſo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. 


School. felloaus. 
Luc. Ts ſhe your couſin? [their names, 
Jab. Adoptedly, as ſchoolmaids change 
By vain, though apt affection. 


Reſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors ; 
And make us loſe the good, we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. , 


The Prayers of Maidens effeftual. 

Go to lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods! but when they weep and 
All their petitions are as truly theirs [kneel, 
As they themſelves would owe them. 


All Men frail. 
Angelo, We mult not make a ſcare-crow of 
the law, 

Setting it up to ſcare the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape till cuſtom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. 

Eſca. Ay, but yet | . 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruiſe to death: alas, this gen- 

tleman, | 

Whom I would ſave, had a moſt noble father, 
Let but your honour know, - 
(Whom [ believe to be molt ſtrait in virtue) 
That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with with- 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood ſ ing; 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own pur- 


poſe 3 | 
| Whether you had not ſometime in your bile {A 
re 
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Err*din this point, which now you cenſure him, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Angelo. Tis one thing to be tempted, 

Eſcalus, 
Another thing yo fall. I not deny, 
The jury, paſſing on the pris'ner's life, 
May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try: what's open made 
: to ju'tice, 
That juſtice ſeizes on. What know the laws 
That thieves do paſs on thieves? * Tis very 
pregnant, 

The jewel that we find, we ſtoop, and take it, 
Becauſe we ſee it : but what we do not ſee 
We tread upon and never think of it, 
You may not ſo extenuate his offence; 
For I have had ſuch faults ; but rather tell me, 
When I that cenſure him do lo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial, 


Mercy frequently miſtaken. 
Mercy is not itſelf that oft looks ſo 
Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe. 


Not to be too haſty in Actions irremediable. 

Under your good correction, I have ſeen 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 


Bad Actions already condemned, the Actors to be 
pumſhed. 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done: 
Mine were the very cypher of a function, 

To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 
And let go by the actor ' 
Mercy in Governors recommended. 

No ceremony that to great ones longs, 

Not the king's crown nor the deputed ſword, 
The martial's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does, If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have ſlipt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern, 


The Duty of mutual Forgiveneſs. 

— Alas! alas! 70] 
Why, all the ſouls that are, were forfeit once. 
And he, that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy, How would you be, 
If he which is the top of judgment, ſhould 
But judge you as you are? Oh! think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made, 


 Unprepared Death. | 
Jab. To-mortow ? O, that's ſudden ! ſpare 
him, ſpare him : [chens 
He's not prepar'd for death ! Even for our kit- 
We kill the fowl of ſeaſon; ſhall we ſerve Heaven 
With leſs reſpect than we do miniſter 
To our groſs ſelves ? Good, good, my lord, be 


think you 1 
Nn 
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Who is it that hath dy'd for this offence ? 
— There's many have committed it. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though 

it hath ſlept ; 

Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If he, the firſt that did th' edict infringe, 
Had anſwer'd for his deed: now tis awake ; 
Takes note of what is done; and, likea prophet, 
Looks in a glaſs, that ſhews what future evils 
(Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd 
And ſo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born) 
Are now to have no ſucceſhive degrees, 
But, ere they live, to end, 


Juſtice, 
Jab. Yet ſhew ſome pity. [juſtice z 
Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, when I ſhew 
For then I pity thoſe I do not know 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall : 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul 
Lives not to act another. [wrong, 


The Abuſe of Authority. 
Oh, *tis excellent 
To have a giant's ſtrength ; but it is tyrannous, 
To ule it like a giant. 


Great Men's Abuſe of Power. 

Could great men thunder, 
As Jove himſelf does, Jove wouldne'er be quĩet; 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Would uſe his heav'n tor thunder ! 
Nothing but thunder! Merciful Heav'n !' 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſ the unwedgable and gnarled oak, 

han the ſoft myrtle. O, but man ! proud man, 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, 
Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd, 
His glaſſy effence, like an angry ape, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high heav'n, 
As makes the angels weep :- who, with our 


Would all themſelves laugh mortal. I ſpleens, 


The Privilege of Authority. 

We cannot weigh our brother with yourſelf. 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints; tis wit in 
But, in the leſs, foul profanation. [them : 
That in the captain's but a choleric word, 


Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. - 


Conſciouſneſs of our own Faults ſhould make us 

POD... | 
, o you put thoſe ſayings upon me? 

Jab. —— — — like 

Hath yet a kind of medicine in itlelf, [others, 

That ſkinsthe vice 0' the top: goto your hoſom: 

Knock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth 

know | 

That's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 

A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 

Let it not ſound a thought u our ton 

Againſt my brother's life, ee , 


Honeſt Bribery. 


how I'll bri / 
18 Ang. 
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Ang. How! bribe me? [go 

Jab. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted 
Or ſtones, whole rate is either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them: but with true prayers 
That ſhall be up at heaven and enter there, 
Ere the ſun riſe ; prayers from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids whole minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 


Ids! 


The Poxver of virtuous Beauty. 
Tſab. Save your honour ! 
Ang. From thee, even from thy virtue !— 
What's this ? What's this? Is this her fault or 

mine? * [Ha !— 
The tempter, or the tempted, who fins molt ? 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt ; but it is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the fun, 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the flow'r, 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon, Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, 
Than woman's lightneſs? Having waſte ground 
Shall we defire to raize the ſanctuary, [enough, 
And pitch our evils there? Oh, fie, fie, fic! 
What doſt thou ? Or, what art thou, Angelo? 
Dok thou deſire ber foully, for thoſe things 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live? 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges {teal themſelves. What! doT love 
That I defire to hear her ſpeak again, her, 
And feaft upon her eyes? What isꝭt I dream on? 
Oh, cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! Moft dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue: ne er could the ſtrumpet 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite 


True Repentance. 
Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the fin you 
carry ? 8 
Jul. I do, I bear the ſhame moſt patiently, 
Duke. T'll teach you how you ſhall arraign 
your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Jul. T'li gladly learn, 
Dake. Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
Jul. Ves, as I love the woman that wrong d 
him, (ful at 
-- Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offence- 
Was mutually committed, | 
Jul. Mutually. [than his. 
Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind 
Jul. I do confeſs it, and repent it, father, 
Duke. Tis meet fo, daughter: but—left 
you do repent | 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, 
Which ſorrow is always to ourſelves, not 
Heaven [love it, 
Showing we would not ſpare Heaven, as we 
But as we ſtand in fear, —— 
Jul. I do repent meas it is an evil; 
And take the ſhame with joy. 
Dake, There reſt. 


. 
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Love in a Grave, ſtvere Governor. 
When 1 would pray and think, I think and 
[words, 


pray 

To ſev'ral ſubjefts: Heaven hath my empty 
Whilſt my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iſabel, Heav'n's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name; 
And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 
Of my conception: the ſtate whereon I ſtudied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 
Grown feai'd and tedious ; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take wn | 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats for vain. Oh, place! oh, 

form | 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 


1 Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 


To thy falſe ſeeming! Blood, thou art but 
blood !— 

Let's write good angel on the devil's horn; 

"Tis not the devil's creſt. 


A Simile on the Preſence of the beloved Object. 
Oh Heav'ns! 

Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
Making both that unable for itſelf, 

And diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 

Of neceſſary fitneſs ? [ſwoons 3 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that 
Come all to help him, and thus ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive : and even ſo 

The gen'ral, ſubject to a well-wiſht king, 
Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 
Croud to his preſence, where their untaught 
Muſt needs appear offence. [love 


Fornication and Murder equalled, 
Fie thoſe filthy vices !—It were as good 

To pardon him that hath from nature ſtol'n 
A man already made, as to remit [image 
Their ory lewdneſs, that do coin Heav'n's 
In ſtamps that are forbid : tis all as eaſy 
Falſely to take away a life true made, 
As to put metal in reſtrained means 
To make a falſe one. 


Compelled Sins, 
Our compell'd fins 
Stand more for number than account, 


Lowlineſs of Mind. | 
Jab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothi 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. = 
_ Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt 
right, 
When it — tax itſelf : as theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an enſhiel'd beauty, ten times louder, 
Than beauty cou'd diſplay'd, CES 


Heroic Female Virtue, | 
Ang. Admit no other way to fave his lifes 
As I ſubſcribe not that, or any other, 
ut in the loſs of queſtion) that you his fiſterg 
Finding yourſelf defir'd of ſuch a perſon. 
Whole credit with the judge, or own great Lol 


* 
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Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law : and that there were 
No earthly mean to ſave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the treaſures of your body, 
To this ſuppoſed, or elſe let him ſuffer ; 
What would you do? 

I/ab. As much for my poor brother as myſelf; 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
The impreſſion of keen whips Id wear as rubies, 
And ſtrip myſelf to death, as to a bed, 

'That longing I have been fick for, ere I'd 
My body up to ſhame. {yield 
Ang. Then muſt your brother die. 
I/ab. And 'twere the cheaper way: 
Better it were a brother dy'd at once, 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 7 

Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the fen- 
That you have ſlander'd ſo? [tence 

I/ab.. An ignominious ranſom, and free par- 
Are of two houſes : lawful mercy, ſure, [don, 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption, 


- Self-intereft palliates Faults, 


Lab. It oft falls out, [what we mean: 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak-not 
I ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, 


For his advantage, that I dearly love, 


Women's Frailty. 


Ang. Nay, Women are frail too, 
Jab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view 
themſelves ; 


Which are as eaſy broke, as they make forms. 
Women ! help heaven ! men their creation mar, 
In profiting by them: nay, call us ten times frail; 
For we are ſoft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to falſe prints, 


Weight af eflabliſhed Reputation. 
Ang. Who will believe thee, Iſabell ? 
My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch againſt you, and my place i the ſtate, 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny. 


N Hope * 7 
The miſerable have no other medecine, 
But only Hope. | 


Moral Reflections on the Vanity of Life. 
Be abſolute for death; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, [with life; 
That none but fools would keep a breath thou 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences, [art, 

That do this habitation, where thou _ 
Hourly affli& : merely thou art death's fool 
For him thou labour ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And = run'ſ tow'rd him ſtill, Thou art not 


e p 
For al thy xccommodations, that thou bear'ſt, 
nurs'd by baſeneſy "rt by no means 
mo ay * EE 4 
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Of a poor worm. Thy beſt of reſt is ſleep, 
And that thou oft provok'ft; yet olly lar 
Thy death, which is no more,” Thou'rt not 
| thyſelf ; 

For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains, 
That iſſue out of duſt. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to 
And what thou haſt, forget'ſt. Thou art not 


certain; 
For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 


Afier the moon, If thou art rich, thou xt poor; 


For like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Friend thou Laß 
none; 5 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire; 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor 
youth nor age 
But as it were an after-dinner's , 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blefſed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palſied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb nor 
| beauty, [this, 
To make thy riches What's yet in 
That bears the name of life? Vet in this life 
Lie hid more thouſand deaths: yet death we 
That makes theſe odds all even. fear, 


The Terrors of Death moſt in eben m. 
| Claud. Is there no — 2 * 
Jab. None but ſuch remedy, as to fave a 
Wou d cleave a heart in twain, [head 
Cland. But is there any? 


pleaſant, 


ke, 
Leſt Son a fey*rous life ſhould'ſt entertain, 
And fix or ſeven winters more ref; 
Than a 1 honour. Dark thou die? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 


Reſolution from a Senſe of Honour. 

Claud, Why give you me this ſhame? 
Think you I want a reſolution fetch'd 
From flow'ry tenderneſs? If I muſt die 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms! 

Jab. There ſpake my brother: there my fa- 
Did utter forth a voice. {ther's grave 


| A ainted Hypocrite. | 
Tab. Yd thou mutt die, 
Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 


In baſe appliances, This outward-ſainted de- 


| puty | 
Whoſe jeted viſage and delib'rate word 
Nips youth i” th head, and follies doth emmew 


— — 


Aus Falconer doth the fowl, is yet a devil; 


His 
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For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 


—_ 


Jab. Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio; and 1 
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His filth within being caſt, he would appear | 


A pond as deep as hell. 
Claud. The princely Angelo? 

Jab. O, tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned'ft body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards ! 


The Terrors of Death. 
Jab. O, were it but my life, 
T'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin! | 


Gand. Ah, Ifabell! 

Jab. What ſays my brother? 

Claud. Death's a fearful thing. 

Jab. And ſhameful life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; [where 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be impriſon' d in the viewlels winds, 

And blown with reſtieſs violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! *tis too horrible! 

The wearieft and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, impriſonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death, | 


C:wardly Apprebenſon of Death reproached. 
Jab. Oh, faithleſs coward ! Oh, diſhoneſt 
wretch! - 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 
Is't not a kind of inceſt, to take life [think ? 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? What ſhould I 
Heaven grant my mother play'd my father fair! 
For ſuch a warped ſlip of wilderneſs 
Ne'erifſved from his blood Take mydefiance-- 
Die, periſh! might my only bending down, 
Reprievethee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed— 
Oh, fie, fie, fie! | 
Thy ſin's not accidental but a trade; 

Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd ; 
*T were beſt that thou dieſt quickly? 


Virtue and Goodneſs. 
Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful. | 


| A Bawd. 

Fie, firrah! a bawd—a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to be done, 
That is thy means to live. Doſt thou but think 
What tis to cram a maw, or cloath a back, 
From ſuch a filthy vice? 1. thyſelf, 
From their abominable and beaſtly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myſelf and live; — 
Canꝰſt thou believe thy living is a life 
80 ſtinkingly depending? Go mend, mend. 


Calumny unavoidable, 
nor neſs in mortality 


_—_— 
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Can cenſure ſcape: back wounding calumny | 


But this being ſo, he's jult, 
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The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes. What king ſo ſtrong, 
Can tie the gall up in the fland'rous tongue? 


Good Example neceſſary in Rulers. 
He who the ſword of heav'n will bear, 
Should be as holy, as ſevere; 
Pattern in himſelf to know; 
Grace to ſtand and virtue go; 


{| More or leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf- offences weighing : 


Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and tet his grow! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward fide! 
How may likeneſs made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 

Draw with idle ſpiders ſtrings, 

Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things! 


A beautiful Song. 
Take, Oh, take thoſe lips away, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the morn 
But my kiſſes bring again 
Seals of love but ſeal'd in vain, 
Hide, oh hide, thoſe hills of ſnow, 
Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears; 
But my poor heart fu ſt (et free, 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee, 


Guilty Diligence. 
With whiſpering and moſt guilty diligence, 
In action all of precept, he did ſhow me 
The way twice o'er! 


Greatneſs ſubjef to Cenſure. 
O, place and greatneſs l millions of falſe eyes 
Are ſtuck upon thee ; volumes of reports 
Run with their falſe and moſt contrarious queſts 
Upon thy doings: thouſand ſcapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies, | 


Execution finely expreſſed. 
By eight to morrow 
Thou muſt be made immortal ! 


Sound Sleep. 
As faſt lock'd up in deep, as guiltleſs labour 
When it lies ſtarkly in the traveller's bones. 


Upright Governor, ſuppoſed. 
Prov, It is a bitter deputy. 
Duke. Not fo, not ſo; his life is parallel'd 


Even with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice z 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue | 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 


To qualify in others : were he meal'd 
With that which he corrects, then were he ty- 


Lrannous; 
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25 Good Jailor. | 
This is a gentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when 
The ſteeled jailor is the friend of men. 


Comfort from Deſpair. 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comfort of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. 


Complaining uſeleſs. 

= Injurious world! % oP Angelo! 
whe, This nor hurts him, nor profits you 

a jot ; [ven ! 


Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to Hea- 


Character of an arch Hypocrite. 

O, I conjure thee, prince, as thou believ'ſt 
There is another comfort than this world, 
That thou negle& me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch'd with madneſs: make not 

impoſſible | | 
That which but ſeems unlike: tis not impoſſible 
But one the wickedeſt caitiff on the ground 
May ſcem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute 
As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, 
In all his dreſſings, characts, titles, forms, 
Be an arch villain: trult me, royal prince, 
If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more 
Had I more names for badneſs. 


Reſpect due to Place. | 
ReſpeR to your great place and let the devil 
Be ſometimes honour'd for his burning throne. 


Impoſfibility of Interceſſion. 
inſt all tenſe you do importune her. 
Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
„And take her hence in horror! | 


Reformed Men, ſometimes befl, 
Th lay beſt men are moulded out of faults; 
And, forthe moſt, become much more the better 
For being a little bad; ſo may my huſband. 


Intents more excuſable than As. 
His act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 
And muſt be bury'd but as an intent, 
That perifh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſub- 
Intents, but merely thoughts. Cje&s; 


56. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Natural Preſentiment of Evil finely pointed out; 
with the Contraft of a chearful and melan- 
choly Man. W Ee | 

Ant. IN ſooth, I know not why I am ſo ſad, 

It wearies me: you ſay, it wearies you; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

What Ruff tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn. 1 

And ſuch a want- wit ſadneſs makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myſelf. 
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Sal. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean, 


Thx where your argoſies, with portly fail, 
| Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 


Or as it were the pageants of the ſea,—— 
Do over-pcer the petty traffiquers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence 


As they fly by them with their woven wings. 


Sol. Beiieve me, Sir, had I fuch ventures 
.T he better part of my affe ions would forth, 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs, to know where ſits the wind; 
Prying in maps, tor ports, and piers, and roads: 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Mis fortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me ſad. 

Sal. My wind, cooling my brotw, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſeas 
I ſhould not ſee the fandy hour-glaſs run, 

But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats: 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, ” 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, | 
To kits her burial. Should I go to church 
And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone; [ rocks, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dangerous 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's tide, 
Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtteam; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks - 
And in a word but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the 
thought 
To think of this? and ſhall I lack the thought 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make 
But tell not me; 1 know Antonio [one fad? 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. » 

Ant, Believe me, no: I thank my fortunefor 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, lit, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eflate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year. 
Therefore my merchandize makes me not ſad. 

Sal. Why then you are in love. 

Ant, Fie, fie! 

Sal. Not in love neither? Then 

you are fad, | 
Becauſe you are not merry: and *twereas eaſy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and ſay yon are 

merry, { Janus, 
Becauſe you are not ſad. Now by two-headed 
Nature hath fram'd range fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper; 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, {ſmiley 
That they'll not ſhew their teeth in way 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. 


The Imprudence of ſetting too great a Valae 1p 
the World. 


let us ſay, ö 


You have too much reſpe& upon the world ; 


| They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 


| The true Value of the Nord. 
I hold the world, but as the world; Gratiano, 


A ſtage, where every man muſt play his part 3 


And mine a fad one! 
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Chearfulneſs and affected Gravity contraſted. | 
Let me play the fool; 
Wich mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 6 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm within, | 
Sit like his grandſire out in alabaſter? 1 
Sleep when he wakes, and creepintothe janndice 
By being peeviſh? 1 tell thee what, Antonio, 
There are a fort of men whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful illneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 


1 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Where mon 
To have i of my truſt, or for my ſake, 


But more for that in low ſimplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 


He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails 
Ev'n there, where merchants moſt do congre- 
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is; and I no queſtion make, 


A Few's Malice. 
Baff. This is fignior Antonio. 
Shyl. How like a fawning publican he looks! 
hate him, for he is a Chriltian : [Ajide, 


will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


As who ſhou d fay, I am Sir Oracle, 1 f gate, : 

And when I ope my lips, let na dog bark,” | On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
O, my Antonio, I do know of thoſe, | | Which he calls intereſt, Curſed be my tribe, 
That therefore only are reputed wiſe, If I forgive him. 8 
For ſaying nothing, who I am very fure, ſears, | ; 

If they ſhould hear, would almoſt damn thoſe A Few's Sanity and Hypocriſy. 
Which y hearing theſe, would call their brothers} Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's 
Tl tell thee more of this another time: (fools. 4 ſheep, — 


But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, | 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 


Focoſe Satire on Silence, | 
Silence is only commendable [ able. | 
In a neat's tongue dry d, and a maid not vend- 


” Generous and dijinterefled Friendſbip. 

Ant. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know 
And if it ftand, as you yourſelf til} do, [it; 
Within the eye of honour, be aſſur d, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. 

Baſ. In my ſchool-days, when F had loft one 

I ſhot bis fellow of the ſelf · ſame flight ¶ ſhaft, 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other; and by advent'ring bath, | 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is innocence. 
I owe you much; and, like a wilfu] youth, 
That-which 1 owe is loſt : but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firft, Ido not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, —or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back agen, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 

Ant. Y ou know me well; and herein ſpend but 


time, 

To wind about my love with circumſtance; 
And, ont of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made waſte of all I have. 
Then do but fay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: therefore, ſpeak. 

- — - - - <= 8 = | 
Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at 
Neither have I money, nor commodity (ſea, | 
To raiſe a preſent ſum : the „8 is 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd even to the yttermoſt, 


- 


To furniſh thee to Belmont, 10 fair Porua, 
Fo, n. and ſo will I, 
3 


Fall 
| war | 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt 


And-thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 


But note me, fignior. 


The devil can cite ſcripture for his 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 


O 
About my monies and my uſances. 

Still have I borne it with a —— 
* ſufferanee is the b tribe z 
You call me miſpeliever, 6yt-throat dog, 


This Jacob from ous holy Abraham was 
| (As his wife mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third poſſeſſor; ay he was the third. 


Ant. And what of him? did be take intereſt ? 
S$hyl. No, not take intereſt; as you would 


DireRly intereſt; mark what Jacob did. [fay, 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd 
| That all the yeanlings, which were ſtreak d and 


| py'd, : 

Should fall as Jacob's hire ;— the ewes, 
In end of autumn turned to the rams: 
And when the work of generation was 
Between thofe wooly breeders in the iQ, 
The ſkilful ſhepherd pil'd me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes ; 
Who, then conceivi 


Crank, 


deing 


„did in yeaning time 


rty-colour'd bs, and thoſe were 


5 
Ant. This was a venture, Sir, that Jacob 
ſerv'd for; 


A thing not in his power to bring to 
But ſway d, and faſhion d by the ha 
Was this inſerted to make intereſt good ? (ven. 
Or is your-gold and filver ewes and rams ? 


'of Hea- 


Shyl. I cannot tell, I make it breed as faſt; 


. 


Ant. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 


3 
s like a villain with a ſmiling cheek ; 


A ly apple, rotten at the heart. 
__ a goodly outſide falſehood hath ! 


e Jew's Extoftutation. * 
—— many a time and oft, 
n the Rialto you have rated me 7 
'of all our 


And 
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And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine: 
And all for uſe of that, which is my own! 
Well then it now appears you need my help 
Go to then—you come to me, and you ſay, 
Shylock, we wou'd have monies—you ſay ſo, 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger-cur , 
Over your threſhold Money is your ſuit— 
What ſhould I ſay to you? Should I not fay 
Hath a dog money -s it poſſible 
A cur can lend three thouſand ducats !—or 
Shall I bend low, and in a'bondman's key, 
With bated breath and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 
Say this, “ Fair Sir, you ſpit on me laſt Wed- 
neſday, 
You fourn'd me ſuch a day. Another time 
You call'd me dog, and for theſe courteſies 
I'll lend you thus much monies.” 


A Villain's fair Offers ſuſpicious. 
I like not fair terms, and 555 


ain's mind. 
An Apology for a black Complexion. 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 

The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred: 
Bring me the faireſt creature northern born, 
Where Phoebus! fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incifion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood' is reddeft, his or mine. 
I tell thee, lady, this aſpe& of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant : by my love, I ſwear 
The beſt- ed virgins of our clime 


Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue | 


Except to fteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 


Merit nn Match for the Caprice of Fortune. 
1 . —_ the caſkets, 

0 my tortune. 18 itar, 
That flew. the fophy, ad A Pein prince, 
That won three Felds of ſultan Solyman,— 
I would o'erſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart moſt daring on the carth, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea mock the fon when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 
If Hercules, wy Lychas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw r, 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page! 
And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one anworthier may attain, 


* Gravity aſſumed. | 
Baſſ.-—But hear me, Gratiano; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice; 
Parts that become thee happily enough, 
And-in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults, 
But where thou art not known, why, there 
they ſhow | | 
| g too liberal; pray thee, take 
'with ſome cold drops of mod. 
ing ſpirit; leſt through thy 
in the place I go to, ¶vidur 


To athay 
The ths 
1k 
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Andloſe my hopes. 

G Signior Baſſanio, hear me. 

If I do not put on a ſober habit, | 


- 


Talk with reſpe&, and ſwear but now and then, 

Wear 1 in my pocket, look de- 
. 4 

Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hold mine 

Thus with my hat, and ſigh, lauft amen; 

\Vis all the obſervance of civility, 

Like one well ſtudied in a fad oftent 


To pleaſe his grandam:—never truſt me more. 


The Jew's Commands to his Daughter. 
| Hear you me, Jeſſica: {drums 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the 

And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 

Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 

Nor thruſt your head into the public fireet, 

To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces; 

But ſtop my houſe's ears; I mean my caſe- 

| ments ;— _ - 

Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 

My ſober houſe. 


Shylock"'s Deſcription of bis Serwant, 
** The patch is kind enough, but a huge 
er, 
Snail- ſlow in profit, and he ſleeps by day [me 
More than the wild cat: dg A... 7. 
Therefore I part with him: and part with him 
To one, that I would have him help to waſte 
His borrowed purſe | | 


Fruition more languid than Expectatibm. 
O, ten times faſter Venus” pigeons fly, 
To ſeal love's bonds new 2 than they ara 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited. wont 
8 ———- Who riſeth from a f. 
With that keen appetite that he ſits down? 
Where is the borte that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th* unbated fire 
That he did pace them firſt? All things that are 
Are with more pleaſure chaſed than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The ſcarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg d and embraced by the ftrumpet-wind l 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged falls, 
Lean, refit, and beggar d by the ſtrumpet- ind 
 Portia's Suitorr. 
From the four corners of the earth they come 
kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing faint, 
1 deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as thorough-fares 
Now, for princes to come view fair Portia. - 
The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitions head 
SE = 2 of heaven, is no bar | 
0 oreign ſpirits, but come, 
As o er a brook, to ſee fair cor * 


The Parting of Friends. . 


LY 


> F ſaw Baſſanio and Antonio 
| Bafſanio told him, he w 


Ty ge 
| d make ſome ſpeed, 
Of his return; he anſwer” a 


Az 
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Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſſanio, 
But ſtay the very riping of the time; 

And for the Jew's bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
Tocourtſhip, and ſuch fair oltents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there.— 
Andeven there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection, wond'rous ſenſible, 
He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and fo they parted. 


Falſe Judgment of the Many. 
| Fortune now, - 
To my heart's hope !—Gold, ſilver, and baſe 
lead. [he hath,” 
« Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all 
You fhall look fairer, ere I give or hazard, 
What fays the golden cheſt? ha! let me fee:— 
cc Who chooſeth me ſhall gain what many men 
* defire.” [meant 
What many man deſire— That many may be 
Of the fool multitude, that chooſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the 
martlet, | 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the face and road of caſualty. 
F will not chuſe what many men deſire, 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 


Honour cught to be conferred on Merit only. 
Why then to thee, thou ſilver treaſure-houſe ; 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 
% Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he 
deſerves.” | 
And well faid too; for who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ftamp of merit? Let none preſume 
To wear an undeſerved dignity. 
O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ; that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhou'd cover, that ſtand. bare 
How many be commanded that command ; 
How much low peaſantry wou'd then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ! how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varniſhed! 


Love Meſſenger compared to an April Day. 
155 I have not ſeen | 
bo an ambaſſador of love; 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 


As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. 


. - Mujic. | 
Let mnſfic ſound, while he doth make his 
choice; | 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a ſwan-like end 
ing in muſic. That the compariſon 


Fad "g 
May ttand more juſt, my eye ſhall be the ſtream 
7 | | 
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To be the dowry 
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And watry death- bed for him: he may win, 


And what is muſic then? Then muſic is, 
Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch it is 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ears 
And ſummon him to marriage, — 

Now he goes 

With no leſs preſence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute, paid by howling Troy, 
To the | Bart I ſtand for ſacrifice z 


E 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared viſage; coming forth to view 


The iflue of the exptoit. 
On Fancy, 


A Toe. 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head, 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
Reply, reply. 

It 1s engender'd in the eyes; 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies ; 4 

Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
I'll begin it, —ding dong, bell. 


The Deceit of Ornament or Appearances. 

So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves, 
The world is till deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, 
But being ſeaſon d with a gracious voice, 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes | 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts, 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward ſearch'd, have livers white as milk! 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee, tis purchas'd by the weight, 
Which therein works a mijacle in nature, 
Making them ughteſt that wear moſt of it, 
So are thoſe criſped, ſnaky, golden locks, 
Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known {wind 
of a ſecond head, _ 
The ſkull that bred them, in the ſepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the gilded ſhore 
To a moſt dangerous ſea ; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 


The ſeeming truth which cunning tir puts on 
T” entrap the wiſeſt:— Therefore, thou gapd 
Hard food for Midas, Iwill none of thee : [gol 


Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
"Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre 
lead, ſought, 


| Which rather threat'neſt, than doſt promiſe 


Thy 


plainneſs moves me more than eloquence, 
And — chooſes I; joy be the 2 


* 
- 


Book III. 


$6 on Succeſs. 

How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhuddering fear, and green- ey d jealouſy. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy extaſy, 
In meaſure rein thy joy, ſcant this exceſs; 
T feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit! 


. Portie's Picture. 

What find I here? 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come ſo near creation ? move thole eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? here are ſever'd lips 
Parted with ſugar breath: ſo ſweet a bar ſhairs 
Shou'd ſunder ſuch ſweet friends! Here in her 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meſh t' intrap the hearts of men, 
F er than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes ! 
How cou'd he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſhed. 


Succeſsful Lover compared to a Conqueror. 
Like one of two 7 wane in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in peoples eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing ſtill about, 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no: 
So, tlirice fair Hay, ſtand [—— 


| An amiable Bride. 
Portia. Tho' for myſelf alone 
I would not be ambitzous in my wiſh, | 
To with myſelf much better: yet for you 
I wou'd be trebled twenty times myſelf, 
A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich; that to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account :—but the full ſum of me— 
To term in groſs, — 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd: 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn; happier than this, in that 
She is not bred fo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 


Lowers Thoughts compared to the inarticulate 
Yoys of a Crowd. 
Bag. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my. blood ſpeaks to you in my veins: 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
As, after ſome oration N ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleaſed multitude ; 
Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy 
Expreſt, and not expreſt. | 


Valuable Friend, | 
Por.' Ts it your dear friend, that is thus in 
trouble? ; 
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| That men 


| Which I will practiſe. 
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Baſſ. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt 
The beſt condition'd ; an unweary'd ſpirit man, 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more ap 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What ſum owes he the Jew? 

Baſſ. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, no more? 

Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond; 
Double ſix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 

Should loſe a hair through my Baſlanio's fault, 


Implacable Revenge, 

I'll have my bond; I will not hearthee ſpeak, 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more; 
Fl not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool ; 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſions. ö 


| Generous Friendſbip. 
Lor. Madam, although I ſpeak it in your 
reſence, | 
155 w_ a noble and a true conceit * 
Of god-like amity; which a s moſt ſtron 
In bearing 8 , you lord, 15 
But if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
How true a gentleman you ſend relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you, 
Por. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor ſhall not now: for in companions 
That do converſe and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit. 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord, 
Muſt needs be like my lord: if it be fo, 
How little is the coſt I have beſtow d, 
In purchaſing the ſemblance of my foul 
From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ! 
This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf ; 
Therefore, no more of it. | 


A pert, bragging Youth. 
I'll hold thee any wager, + 

When we are both apparell'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, - 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps . 
Into a manly ftride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lyes, 
How honourable ladies ſought my love, 
Which I denying, the fell fick and dy'd, 
I could not do with all: then I'll repent, 
And wth for all that, that I had not kill'd 

them !— | 
And twenty of theſe puny lyes I'll tell; 
Hal ſwear —— 2 — ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks 


Aaz Aﬀedtias 
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You may as well uſe queſtions with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 


| 3 : 
| You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
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Aﬀefation in Words. 

O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuited ! 
The fool hath planted in his ry | 
An army of — words : and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſey word 
Defy the matter. 


Portia's Merit. 
It is very meet 

The lord Baſſanio live an upright life; 
For having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady | 
He finds 5 of heaven here on earth: 
And, if on earth he do not merit it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods ſhould play ſome heavenly 
Aoi ale wager hl 

on the ay two earthly women, 

Portia — Df mult be * elſe 
Pawn'd with the other: for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 1 


ä 


The Few's Reaſon for his Revenge. 
Shyt. I have poſſeis d your 2 I 
ſe 


And by our holy ſabbath have IT ſworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

. your charter, and your city's freedom. 
ou'll aſk me why I rather choofe to have 

A. weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 

Three thouſand ducats ? Fl not anſwer that; 

But ſay it is my humour: Is it anſwer's ? 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pſeas d to give ten thouſand ducats 

To have it bann'd? What, are you anſwer d yet? 

Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 

Cannot contain their urine : for affection, 

Maſters of paſſion ſway it to the mood 

Of whatit likes or loaths. Now for your anſwer ; 

SD is no firm reaſon to be render dl, 

y be cannot abide a gaping pig; 

rer 

Why he a woollen bag- pipe; but of force 

7 yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame 

As to offend, himſelf being offended: 

So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A lofing fuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd ? 

Unfeeling Revenge. 


You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 


lamb; 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 


hes ey are with the guſts of heaven; 
ou may 2s well do any thing moſt hard, 


* 


As ſeek to ſoften that (than which What's har- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


His Jewiſh heart. Laer) 


Book III. 


Retaliation. 
Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, ren- 
d'ring none? [wrong ? 

Shy. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing no 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and 
You uſe in abſect and in laviſh parts, [ mules, 
Becauſe you bought them; ſhall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why ſweat they under burdens, let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ? you will anſwer, 
The flaves are yours. So do ' anforer ou: 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law; 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice: 


I ftand for judgment; anſwer, ſhall I have it? 
Jews wolffh Spirit, an Argument for Tranſ- 


Migration. 
Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let juſtice be accus d. 
Thou almoſt mak ſt we waver in my faith, 
To make me hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human 
ſlaughter, 
Even from the gallows, did his fell ſoul fleet, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Intus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires | 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravenous. 
Shyl. Till thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off 
my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 


To cureleſs ruin..—I ſtand here for law. 


Mercy. 

The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed ; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
"Tis mightieſt in the mightiett ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread and tear of kings. 
But mercy is above the ſcepter'd ſway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf ; 
And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though jultice be thy plea, conſider this, — 
That, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation : we do pray for mercy; 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. „ 


Juſlice muſt be impartial, 
beſeech you, 


Wreſt onee the laws to your authority 4 
To do a great right, do a little wrong 
And curb this cruel devil of his will, 


Por. 


Boon Uk OREN 


Por. It muſt not be; there is no power in 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed : Venice 
Tvwill be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate : it cannot be. 


Chenrful Refignatian, with friendly Tenderneſs. 
I am — and well prepar'd, — 

Give me your hand, Baſſanio, fare you well, 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein fortune ſhews herſelf more kind, 

Than is her cuſtom.——lIt is ſtill her uſe, 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow 225 and wrinkled brow, 

An age of poverty: from which ling'ring pe- 

Of auch a — 22 ſhe cut me off © * Lax 

Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; 

Say how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 

And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 

Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 

Aud he repents not that he pays your debt. 


Ample Payment. 
He is well paid that is well ſatisfied. 
Deſeription of a g Night, with fine 
| ufic. : | 
Lor. The moon ſhines bright: in ſuch a 
night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 


And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojans wall, 


—_— 


And ſigh'd his foul towards the Grecian tents | 
'So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Where Creſſida lay that night. 
Jeſ. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'er trip the dew; 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay'd away. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild-ſea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage, 
Jef. In ſuch a night, 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Æſon. 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew, . 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. h 
Jeſ. And in ſuch a night, | 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear, he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of faith, | 
Andne'er a true one. | 
Lor. And in ſuch a night, 
Did pretty Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſic 
Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtillneſs and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Sit, Jeſica: look, how the floor of heav'n 

Is thick inlaid with pattens of bright gold; 


MA. 


o 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
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But in his motion, like an ſings, 
Still _ to the young-ey'd cherubims; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſouls ! 


But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 


| Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn : 

With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs ear, 

And draw her home with muſic. \ 
Feſ. I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſic. 
Lor. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive z 

Far do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 

oud, 

(Which is the hot condition of their blood) 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſoun 

Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 

Vou all perceive them make a mutual ſtand ; 

Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 

By the ſweet power of muſic. Therefore the poet 

_——_ that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 

oods 3 

Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 

But muſic for the time doth change its nature. 

The man that hath not muſic in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov d with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


A good Deed compared to a Candle, and the 
Effects of Time, Circumſtance, &c. 

Por. How far that little candle throws his 
beams! 


Ner. When the moon ſhone we did not ſee 
the candle. | 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs : 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 


Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main waters. Mouſfic | hark. 


| Mer. It is your muſic, madam, of the houſe, 


Por. Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpect; 
Methinks it ſounds much ſweeter than by — 
Ner. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 
Por. The crow does ſing as ſweetly as the 
When neither is attended; and I think [lark 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
Whenevery gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 
How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon d are 
To their right praiſe and true perfection 
Peace! how the moon fleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd1 | 


| Meon-light Mer. 


This night, methinks, is but the ach, 
It looks a little paler; tis à day, Lück; 
Such as the day is when the ſun is hid. | 


Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe: 


| Profeſſions needleſs, where Intentions are fincerg. | | 


It muſt * in other ways, than words; 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy 
Elegant 
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Elegant Compliment. 
Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Ot ſtarved people. 


57. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Deſeription of Spendthrifts, who ſeek to better 


their Fortunes, by rich Wives. | 

H E doth object, I am too great of birth; 

And that my ftate being gall'd with my 
I ſeek to heal it only by his wealth. [expence, 
Beſides thee, other bars he lays before me 
My riots paſt, my wild ſocieties : 
And tells me, tis a thing impoſſible 
I ſhould love thee, but as à property. 


Valuable Woman loved for her own Sake. 
Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than ſtamps in gold, or money in ſeal'd bags; 
And *tis the very riches of thylclt, 

That now I aim at. 


Fairies, their Rewards and Puniſbments. 
Cricket, to Windſor's chimnies ſhalt Ys 
Where fires thou find'ft unrak'd, and hearths 
unſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: 
Our radiant queen hates ſluts, and ſluttery. 
Go you, and whereſoe'er you find a mad 
That ere ſhe tleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 


Rein up the organs of her fantaſy, | 


Sleep the as ſound as careleſs infancy ; 

But thoſe that fleep, and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, back, ſhoulders, ſides, 
and ſhins. 


—— 7 —ä.  - 


£8. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT"s DREAM. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Tedicuſneſs Expectatian. 
Thef. ow flow [my deſires, 
| This old moon wanes ! ſhe lingers 
Like to a ſtep- dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man s revenue. 


The Witchcraft of Lowe, 
My gracious duke, 

This man hath witch d the boſom of my child: 
— Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her 
rhimes, | 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child: 
Tucu hait by 1noon-hght at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love; 
And itol 'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy [ ceits, 
With bracelcts of thy hair, rings, gawds, con- 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats, meſſen- 


— 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth : 


With cunning haſt thou filch d my daughter's 
heart: 


Turn d her obedience, which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


l 


Book III, 
A Father's Authority. 


Jo you your father ſhould be as a god, 


One, that compos'd your beauties ; yea, and one, 


To whom you are but as a form in wax 


By him imprinted; and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 


Nun. 
Theſ. Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your 
defires, | 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether (it you yield not to your father's choice) 
You can endure the livery of a nun ; 
For aye to be in ſhady-cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage ! 
But earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in Engle bleſſedneſs. 

Herm. So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin- patent u 
Unto his iordihip, to whoſe unwith'd yoke 
My foul conſents not to give ſovereignty. 


True Love ever croſſed. 

Lyſ. Ah me! for aught that ever I could 
Cou'd ever hear by tale or hiſtory, [read, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth 
But cither it was different in blood ; 

Or elſe miſgrafted in reſpe& of years ; 

Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends 

Or if there were a ſympathy in choice, 

War, death, or * did lay ſiege to it, 

Making it momentary, as a ſound, 

Swift as a ſhadow, ſhart as any dream; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heav'n and earth: 

And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay,—Behold! 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up: 

So quick 7 things come to confuſion ! 
erm. en, let us teach our trial patience ; 

Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, [ ſighs, 

As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and 

Wishes and tears, poor . followers! 


Aignation. 
I ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head, 
By the ſimplicity of Venus' doves, 
By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves ; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage 


queen, 
When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In nMber more than ever women ſpoke ; 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, - 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. - 


Moden and generous Eulogium of a Rival. 

Hol. Call you me fair ? that fair again unſay, 
Demetrius loves you, fair, O happy fair! [air 
Your eyes are lode · ſtars, and your tongues ſweet 


ey 


Boos III. 


More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when haw-thorn buds 
a . 
Sickn 2 is catching : O, were favours ſo! 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your 
eyez [ melody. 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The: reſt I'It give to be to you tranſlated, 
O teach me, how you look; and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius” heart. 


Moon. 
When Phcebe both behold 
Her ſilver viſage in the watry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladcd graſs. 


Love. 

Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and wn ap , 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind; 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte : 
Wings, and no eyes, figure _— haſte : 
And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 
Becauſe in choice he often is beguil'd: 

As waggith boys themſelves in games forſwear; 
So the boy Love is perjur'd every where. 


Cowſlips and Fairy Employment. 
The —— tall her Ss be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee; 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours; 
In thoſe ſpeckles live their ſavours : 
I muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 


And hang a pearl in every cowllip's ear. 


Puck, or, Robin Good-fellow. 

I am that merry wand'rer of the night, 
I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly-foal ; 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a abs crab, | 
And when the drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale; 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 
And Tailor cries, and falls into a cough, [lofte 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze and ſwear, 
A. merrier hour was never waſted there. 


Fairy Jealouſy, and the EffeAs of it. 

Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy ; 
And never ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by Tay brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy braw]s thou haſt difturb'd our ſport; 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have ſuck d up from the ſea 
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Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made ſo proud f 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vaing 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green 
Hath rotted, ere its youthattain'd a beard: {corn 
The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock z 
The nine-men's morris is fill'd up with mud, 
And the queint mazes in the wanton » 
For lack of tread, are undiflinguiſhable. 

The human mortals want their winter here 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air; ö 

That rheumatic difeaſes do abound. 

And thorough this diſtemperature we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter — froits | 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyems chin and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of ſweet fummer-buds 

Is, as in mock'ry, fet : the ſpring, the ſummer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter change 

Their wonted liveries, and the *mazed world 


By their increaſe now knows not which is which, 


Love in Idleneſs. 

——- Thou remember ſt 
Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong, 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſic. 
That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ft not) 
F Ying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all- arm'd: a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt, 
And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts. 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quencht in the chaſte beams of the watry moon 


And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet markt I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
It fell upon a little weſtern flow'r, [wound, 
Before milk white; now purple with love's 
And maidens call it, “ Love in idleneſs.“ 


Virtuous Lowe's Protection and Reliance. 
Your virtue is my privilege. For that 
It is not night when 1 do ſee your face, 
Therefore, I think, I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me? 


A Fairy Bank. 

Iknow a bank, whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet grows, 
Quits over-canopy'd with luſcious woodbine, 

ith ſweet muſk-roſes and with eglantine : 
There ſleeps Titana, ſometime of the night, 

e flow'rs with dances and Galicht. 
Fairy 
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Fairy Ceurtæſies. 

Be kind, and courteous to this 8 3 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him — apricots 8 1 | 
With purple , green figs and mulberries; 
The 1 che humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes; 
Nod to him elves, and do him courteſies. 


Saif of Fairy's Motion. | 


J go, I go, look how I go; 
Bad from the Tartar's bow. 


Senſe of Hearing quickened by Loſs of Sight. 
Dark night; that from the eye his function 
tak | 


es, 
The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes: 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 


It pays the hearing double recompence. 


Female Friendjhip. | 

Is all the council that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſter vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty - footed time 
For parting us: O! and is all forgot ? 
All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. So we grew together, 


Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted ( 


But yet an union in partition : 

Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem, 

So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love afunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, tis not maidenly; 

Our ſex, as as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 


Lover's Hate the greateſt Harm. 
What can you do me greater harm than hate ? 


Female Timidity. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt, 
I have no gift at all in ſnrewiſnneſs; 
I am a right maid, for my cowardice. 


Day-Breal. ; 
Night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
282 ſhines Aurora's harbinger: 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts wand'ring here and 
Troop home to church-yards, [ there, 


Embracing. | 


$0 doth the v:00Jbure, the ſweet boney-ſuckle, 
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Gently entwiſt—the female ivy fo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 


Dew in Floauers. 

That ſame dew, which ſometimes on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 


Hunting and Hounds. 

Theſ. We will, fair queen, up to the moun- 
And mark the muſical confuſion [tain's top, 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding. For beſides the groves, 
The ſkies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry: I nevex heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

TRY hounds are bred out of the Spartan 

ind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 


Wich ears that ſweep away the morning dew 5 


con 2 and dew-lap'd, like Theſlalian 
k | 

Slowin purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 

Each under each ; a cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 


Fairy Motion. 
Then, my queen, in ſilence ſad ; 
Trip we after the night's ſhade : 
We the globe can compaſs ſoon 
Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 


Confuſed Remembrance. 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiftinguiſhabſe, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. 


The Power of Imagination. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
This is the madman. The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth 
And, as imagination bodies forth [to heav'n, 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


| — fs and madeft Duty always acceptable. 


No, my noble lord, 

It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents, 
Extremely ſtretch d, and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you ſervice. 

Theſ. I will hear that play, 
For never any thing can be amiſs, 
When ſimpleneſs and uy tender it. [charg'd, 

Hip. 7 love not to ſee wretchedneſs o er- 
And duty in his ſervice perühing. 
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Theſ. Why, gentle ſweet, you ſhall ſee no 
uch thing. . 

Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake ; 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble reſpe& takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes z 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis d accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 
Not paying me a welcome. Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence yet I pick'd a welcome: 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. _ 
Love, therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 


Clock, 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 


Night. 

Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon : 
| Whilt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 

All with w taſk fore-done. , 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 

Whilſt the ſcritch-owl, ſcritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 
And we Fairies, that do run, 

By the triple Hecat's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 

Following darkneſs like a dream, 

Now are frolic ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 
I am ſent with broom before, 
To ſweep the duſt, bebind the door. 


— — — 


5 9. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Peace inſpires Love. 


BUT no Lam return d, and that war thoughts 


Have left their places vacant; in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 


Friendſhip in Love. 
Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Theretoreall hearts in love uſe their qwn tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truft no agent; beauty is a witch, | 
Againit whoſe charms faith melteth into blood. 


| Merit always modeſt. 
It is the witneſs ſtill of excellency, _ 
To put a ſtrange face on bis own perſeRtion, 
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Stand I condemn d for pride and ſeorn ſo much 
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Sigh ladies 6gh 
no more, S8, no more, 
Men were decei vers — 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never. 
Then ſigh not ſo 
But let them go, 
And be you blith and bonny, 
Converting all your ſounds of woe, 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 


Favourites compared to Honey-ſuckles, Cc. 

hid her ſteal into the pleached hower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter ; like to favourites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. 


Scheme to captivate Beatrice. 
Let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit: 
My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 
Is fick in love with Beatrice: of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made 
That only wounds by hear-ſay. 


Angling, &c. 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : : 
So angle we for Beatrice, . 


A ſcornful and * Beauty. 
Nature never fram'd a woman's heart 

Of prouder ſtuff than that of Beatrice. 

Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 


=. 


Miſprizing what they look on: and her wit 


Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 
All matter elſe ſeems weak; ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no ſhape, nor project of affection, 
She is ſo ſelf endeared. 


I never yet ſaw man, [tur'd, 


| How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely fea- 


But ſhe would ſpell him back ward: if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ! 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an aglet very vilely cut; 

If ſpeaking, why, a vane bh with all winds ; 
If filent, why a block, moved with none 

So turns ſhe every man the wrong fide out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that, 
Which Fea. xa and merit purchaſeth. 


Slandering the Object, a Way to ACFection. 
. 455 will ry Be 7 0 

counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion: 
And, truly, I'll deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders, 
To ſtain my couſin with ; one doth not know, 


How much an ill-word may empoiſon liking. 


| Beatrice's Recantation. 
What fire is in mine. ears? Can this be true? 


: Contempt, 
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Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch. 

And Benedick, love on, I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 

If thou doſt love, my Kkindnels ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band: 

For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve; and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. 


Diſimulation. 

O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 
Comes not that blood as modeſt evidence 
To witneſs ſimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
All you that fee her; that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews? But ſhe is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed, 
Her bluſ is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 


Female Seeming. 

I never tempted her with word too large, 
But as a brother to his fitter, ſhew'd | 
Baſhful ſincerity, and comely love. 

Her. And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you? 

Clau. Out on thy ſeeming! I will write a- 
You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; [gainſt it: 
As chaite as is the bud ere it be blown; 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality, 


An injured Lover's Abjuration of Love. 

O Hero! what a hero had'ſt thou been, 
Tf half thy outward graces had been plac'd 
About thy thoughts, and counſels of w heart ! 
But, fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair, farewell; 
Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eye-lids ſhall conjecture hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never ſhall it more be gracious. 


A Father lamenting his Daughter's Inſamy. 
Do not live, Hero; do not ope thine eyes; 
For, did I think thou would'ſt not quickly die, 
Thought I, thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy 

ames, 
Myſelf would, on the rear ward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life.— Griev'd I, I had but one? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame? 
(O, one too much by thee!) why had I one? 
Why ever waſt thou lovely in my eyes ? 
Why had I not with charitable hand 
Took up a 's iſſue at my gates 
Who ſmeared thus, and mir d with infamy, 
I might have faid © no part of it is mine; 
This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins.” 
But mine, and mine I lov'd, and mine J prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud of, mine fo much, 
That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why ſhe——0O ſhe is fallen, 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 
Hzth drops too few to waſh her clean again; 
And falt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
Jo her foul tainted fleſh ! 
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Shall come apparell'd in more 
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Innocence diſcovered by Countenance. 

I have mark'd 

A thouſand bluſhing apparitions [ſhames, 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 

To burn the errors that theſe princes hold, 
Againſt her maiden truth, Call me a fool; 
Truſt not my reading ; nor my obſervation, 
Which with experimental ſea! doth warrant 
The tenour of my book; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 

Under ſome biting error, 


Reſolution, 
I know not : if they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her: if they wrong her 
honour, 

The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet ſo dry'd this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made ſuch havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find awak'd, in ſuch a kind, 
Both ſtrength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them thoroughly, 


The Defire of loved Object heightened by their 
F 


Loſs. 

This, well carry'd, Ja on her behalf 
Change flander to remorſe ; that is ſome good: 
But not for that dream I on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dy:ng, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 
Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus'd, 
Shall be lamented; pity'd and excus'd, 
Of every hearer. . or it ſo falls out, 
That what we have, we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it; but loing lack'd and loſt, 
Why, then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion wou'd not ſhew us 
Whilſt it was ours; ſo will it fare with Claudio; 
When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his ſtudy of imagination, 
And every lovely organ of her life 

222 habit; 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. Then ſhall he mourn 
(If ever love had intereſt in his liver), 
And wiſh'd he had not fo accuſed her; 
No, though he thought his accuſation true, 
Let this be ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 
Will faſhion the event in better ſha 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood, 
But, if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her 
(As beſt befits her wounded reputation) 
In ſome recluſive and religious life, 


Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries, 
eyes, , 2 74 
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Leon. Being that, alas 
I flow in grief, the ſmalleſt twine may lead me, 


Counſel of no Weight in Miſery. 
I pray — ceaſe — 29 
Which falls into my ears as profitleſs, 
As water in a ſieve; give me not counſel, 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine: 
Bring me a father that ſo Fov'd his child, 
Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine; 
And bid him ſpeak of patience; 
Meaſure his love the length and breadth of mine 
And let it anſwer every ſtrain for ſtrain 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 
In every lineament, branch, _ and form; 
If ſuch a one will (mile and ſtroke his beard, 
Bid ſorrow wag : cry, hem! when he ſhould 
groan ; [drunk 
Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune 
With candle-waſters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no ſuch man; for, brother, men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
No, no; tis all mens office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 
But no man's virtue, nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf ; therefore give me no counſel ; 
My griefs cry louder than advertiſement. 


Ant. Therein do men from children nothing | 


differ. [blood : 
Leo. I pray thee, peace - will be fleſh and 
For there was never yet philoſopher, | 
That cou'd endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of Gods, 
And made a piſh at change and ſufferance. 


An aged Father's Reſentment of Scandal. 
Tuſh, tuſh, man ! never fleer and jeſt at me; 
I ſpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As under privilege of age to brag [do, 
What I have done, being young, or what would 


Were I not old: Know, Claudio, to thy head, | 


Thou haſt ſowrong'd my innocent child, and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my rev rence by; 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 

I fay thou haſt bely'd mine innocent child. 
Thy ſlander hath gone through and through her 


And ſhe lies bury'd with her anceſtors : [heart. 
O in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
dave this of hers, fram d by thy villainy. 
Talking Braggarts. 8 
Cla. Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Leo. Can'ſt thou ſo daffe me? Thou haſt 


Kill'd my child, : | 
If thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed; 
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But that's no matter; let him kill one firſt. - 
Win me, and wear me, —let him anſwer me; 
Come, follow me, boy: come, Sir boy, follow me; 
Sir boy, I'IlLwhip you from your foyning fence: 
Nay, as I am a gentleman I will. 

Leo. Brother— {my niece 3 

Ant, Content yourſelf : God knows, I lov'd 
And the is dead; fl:nder'd to death by villains; 
That dare as well anſwer a man indeed, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 


Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milk-lops— 


Leo. Brother Anthony. (them; yea, 

Aut. Hold you content; what, man! I know 
And what they weigh, even to the utmott ſcruple: 
Scambling, out- facing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout,depraveand = 
Go anticly, and ſhow an outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durit;, 
And this is all. 


No Palour in a bad Cauſe. 
In a falſe quarrel there's no true valour. 


Villain to be noted. 
Which is the villain ? let me ſee his eyes > 
That when I note ancther man like ham. 
I may avoid him. * 


Dirge en Hero's Death by Slander. 
Done to death by fland'rous tongues, 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies: 
So the lite that dy'd with ſhame, : 
Lives in death with glorious fame 


| Daybreak. l 
The 8 have prey d; and, look, the gene 
| e day, 
Before the wheels of Phœbus round about 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpot of grey. 


Time of Slander _—_ Death, 
She dy'd, my lord, but whi oo ſlander liv'd, 


$ 10. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


' Hounds o ; ' v 
THY hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer 
them 


And fetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth, 


Painting. 

Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch thee 
Adonis, painted by a running brook; - [ſtrait 
And Citherea all in ſedges hid, breath, 
Which ſeem to move, and. wantgn with her 


Ev'n as the waving ſedges play with wind. 


Mirtb and Merriment, its Advantage. 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your 


- blood, 
And m is the f 
mclancholy is n, 
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Therefore they thought it good you hear a play, | 


And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars athoufand harms,and lengthens life, 


The Ufes of Travel and _ 
Lac. Tranio, ſince - for the great deſire I had 
To ſee fair Padua, = of arts. 
I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy; 
And by my father's — and leave am arm'd 
With his good will, and th com Y 
My — well — 2 1 
Here let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 
A courſe of learning and ingenious ſtudies. 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 
Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 
A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivoli; 
Vincentio his ſon, brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv' d, 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds : 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ſtudy, 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy 
Will I apply, that treats of happineſs 
By virtue "ſpecially to be atchiev d. 
dl me thy mind: for I have Piſa left, 
And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 
A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the deep, 
And with ſatiety ſecks to quench his thirtt. 
Tra. Mi perdenate, gentle maſter mine, 
J am in all affected as yourſelf ; 
Glad that you thus continue your refolve, 
To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. 
Only, good maſter, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no Rtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, | 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur d: 
Talk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practiſe rhetoric in your common talk: 
Muſic and poeſy uſe to quicken you; 
The mathematicks, and the metaphyſicks, 
Fall to them as you find your fromach lerves 


ou : : | 
No profit , where is no pleaſure ta en; 
In brief, Sir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. 
| Lowe @ firſt Sight. 


Tyra. I pray, Sir, tell me,—is it poſſible, 
That love ſhould of a fudden take ſuch hold? 
Lac. O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 
I never thought it poſſible, or likely; 
But fee ! while idly I ftood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleneſs: 
And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee, — 
That art to me as ſecret, and as dear : 
ee 
Tranio, I burn, pine, I periſh, Tramo, 
Tf 1 atchieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me, Tranio, for: I know thou cariſt, 
Aſſiſt me, Tranio, for I know thou wilt. 
Tra. Water, it is no time to chide you no.] 
Affection is not rated from the heart: 
If love have touch'd you, nought remains but ſo, 


- fe a 
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Travel. 


Such wind as ſcatters young men thro* the 


world, 
To ſeek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where ſmall experience grows. 


Woman's Tongue. 

Think you, a little din can daunt my ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 
Have I not he reat ordnance in the field ? 
And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard [I clang? 
Loud larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue ? 
That gives not half fo t blow to th' ear, 
As will a cheſnut in a farmer's fire? 


Extremes cure each other, 
When two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury ; 
Thoughlittle fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all. 


Beauty. 
As morning roſes newly wath'd with dew. _ 


Mufeck, 
Prepoſterous aſs | that never read ſo far, 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ! 
Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies, of his uſual parn ? 
Then give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, when I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 


Wife married to all her Huſband"s Fortunes. 
To me ſhe's married, not unto my cloaths : 
Could I repair what the will wear in me, 
As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf. 


Deſeription of a mad Wedding. 

When the prieſt 2 
Did aſk if Catherine ſhould be his wife; [Joud, 
Ay, by gogs-woons,” quoth he, and ſwore ſo 
That all-amaz'd the prieſt let fall the book; 


And as he ſtoop'd again to take it 
This mad-brain'd bridegroom wok hom — 2 
(pri 


cuff, 
That down'fel prieſt and book, and book ane 
Now take them up, quoth he, © if any liſt.” 
Tran, What ſaid the wench when he roſe up 
again ? [famp'd and ſwore, 


As if the vicar meant to cozen him; 

But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as if 
H' ad been aboard carouſing to his mates 
Aﬀeer a ſtorm; quafft off the muſcadel, 

And threw the fops all in the ſexton's face 3 
Having no other cauſe, but that his heard 


Grew thin and hungerly, and ſeem' d to aſk 
tho pe whe whe drinking, , 


Say that ſhe frown ; I'll ſay ſhe looks as clear 


Grem S Trembled and ſhook ; for why, he 
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The bride about the neck, and kift her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. 


Petruchio's Trial of his Wife in the Article of Dreſs. 
Hab. Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh ;—fie, fie ! tis lewd and filthy: 
Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnut-ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. 
Cath. I'll have no bigger, this do 
time, 
And gentlewomen wear ſuch caps as theſe. 
Pet. When you are gentle, you ſhall have one 
And not till then. 
Hor. That will not be in haſte, 
Cath. Why, Sir, I truſt, I may have leave to 
And ſpeak I will; I am no child, no babe 
Your betters have endured me ſay my mind; 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart ; 
Or elſe my heart, concealing it, will break: 
And, rather, than it ſhall, I will be free, 
Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe in words. 
Pet. thou ſay'it true; it is a paltry cap, 
A cuſtard coffin, a bauble, a ſilken pye: 
I love thee well, in that thon lik'ſt it not. 
Cath. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap; 
And it I will have, or I will have none. [ſee't. 
Pet. Thy gown? why, ay : come, taylor, let's 
O, mercy, ! what maſking-ſtuff is here! 
What's this? a ſleeve? tis like a demi-cannon : 
What! up and down, carv'd like an apple tart ? 
Here's ſnip, ahd 'nip, and cut, and fliſh, and 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop : (flaſh, 
Why, what, a devil's name, taylor, call'ſt thou 
this ? .- [gown. 
Hor. I ſee, ſhe's like to have neither cap nor 
Tayl. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion and the time. 
Pet. Marry, and did; but, if you be remem- 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. [ber d, 
Go, hop me over every kernel home, 
For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, Sir: 
I'll none of it; hence make your beſt of it. 
Cath. I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more com- 
mendable : 


Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 


De Mind alone valuable. 
Pet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto 
your father's, | 
Even in gr mean habiliments ; 
Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor; 
For tis the mind that mabes the body rich: 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Berauſe his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? 
O, no, good Kate, neither art thou the worſe, 
For this. poor furniture and mean array. 


fit the 


too, 
[ſpeak ; | 


or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
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| A lovely Womln, © 
Fair lovely woman, young and affable, 


More clear of hue, and far more beautiful - 

Than precious ſardonyx, or purple rocks 

Of amethiſts, or glittering hyycinth: 

gap mms 5 this lovely woman 5 
Cath; Fair, lovely lady, bright and cryſtalline, 

Beauteous and fately 1 the ener bird; 

As 2 as the morning waſh'd with dew, 

Within whoſe eyes ſhetakes the dawning beams, 

And golden ſummer ſleeps upon thy cheeks. 

Wrap up thy radiations in fome clond, 

Leſt that thy beauty make this ſtately town 

Unhabitable as the burning zone, 

With ſweet reflections of thy lovely face. 


Happineſs attained. 
_ Happily I have — at laſt 
Unto the wiſhed haven of my bliſs. 


Others 0 ourſelves. 
He that is giddy thinks the world turnsround, 


Greyhound. 
O Sir, Lucentio ſlipt me for his d, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, 


| Wife's Submiſſion, 
Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life 
And aT rale, and right ſupremacy; happy. 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and 


The Wife's Duty to her Huſband. 
Fie * ! unknit that threat ning, unkind 
row, 

And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the meads; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair 
And in no ſenſe is meet or amiable. ſbuds; + 
A woman mov'd, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty 
Will deign to ſip or touch one drop of it. | 
Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, ' 
And for thy maintenance; commits his body 
To painful labour both by ſea and land ; 
To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 
While thou ly ſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe ; ' 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
— _ fair — and true obedience; 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt. * 
Such duty as the ſubje& owes a prince, 
Even ſuch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And'when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And not obedient to his honeſt will, — 
What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, | 
And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord? 
I am aſham'd, that women are ſo le 
To offer war, where they ſhould kneel tor peace; 


they are bound to ſerve, love and obey. 


When 
| Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and fimooth,] 
Vnapt to toil and trouble in the world, FS 

| t 


To name the bigger light, and how the leſs, 


 Calibar's Exultation after Proſpero tells hiy: he. 


— 
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But that our ſoft conditions, and our hearts, 
Should well agree with our external parts? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms, 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours; 
My heart as great, my reaſon haply more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown; 
But now I fee our lances are but ſtraws: 

Our ftrength is weak, our weakneſs paſt com- 


re; are 
That feeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt 
Then vail your ſtomachs, for it is no boot; 
And place your hands beneath your huſband's 
In token of which uty, if he plcaſe, [foot : 
My hand is ready—may it do him eaſe ! 


C 11. THE TEMPEST. SHAKESPEARE. 
Miranda and Proſpero. 

Mir. O I have ſuffer d Tveſſel, 
Wich thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer! A brave 

Who had, no doubt, ſome noble creatures in her, 

Daſh'd all to pieces. O the = did knock 

Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls! they perith'd. 

Had I been any god of power, I would 

Have funk the ſea within the earth, or eber 

It ſhould the good ſhip fo have ſwallow'd, and 

The freighting ſouls within her. 

Prof. Wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort. 
The direful ſpectacle of the wreck, which touch d 
The very virtue of compaſſion in thee, 

I have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 

So ſafely order d, that there is no foul, 

No not ſo much perdition as an hair, | 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel, 

Which thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw i ſt ſink, 


Caliban's Curſes. 

As wicked dew, as e er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholſome fen, 
Drop on you both! a ſfouth-welt blow on ye, 
And bliſter you all o'er. 2 
I muſt eat my dinner. 1 
This iſland's mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ft from me: when thou cameſt 

firſt [wou'd'f give me 
Thou ſtroakꝰſt me, and mad'it much of me: 
Water with berries in't, and teach me how 


That burn by day and night: and then I lov'd 

And ſhew'd thee all the qualities of th' iſle, [the, 

The freſh ſprings, brine pits ; barren place and 
fertile : | 


Curs'd be I, that 1 did/fs': all the charms = 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetlee, bats, light on you! 
For I am all the ſubjects that you have, [me 


Who firſt was mine'own king : and here you ity | 


In this hard rock, whilft you do keep from me 
The reſt of th iſland, 


Sought to violate the Honour of his Child. 
Oh ho, oh ho,—I won'd it had been done, 
Tuou did'ſt prevent me, I had peopled elſe 
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Prof. Abhorred ſlave; | 
Which any * of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pity'd thee, ¶ hour 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each 
One thing or other : when thou could'ſt not, 

ſavage, like 
Show thine own meaning; but would'ſt gabble 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 


. | With words that made them known : but thy 


vile race [ good-nature 
Though thou didſt learn, had that in't which 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Defervedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who hadſt deſerv'd more than a priſon. 
Cal. you taught me language; and my 
t on't . 
Is, I know how to curſe ; the red erid you 
For learning me your = * " 


Misſic. 

Where ſhou!d this muſic be? in air or earth? 
It ſounds no more, and ſure it waits upon 
Some God of th' iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 
This muſic crept by me upon the waters; 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion 
With its ſweet air, 


Ariel's Song. 

Full fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea- change 

Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 
Sca-nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong, bell. 


Amiable Simplicity of Miranda on firfl View of 
Ferdinand. 

Praſ. This gallant which thou ſeeſt 

Was in the wreck and, but he's ſomething 
ſtain'd lcaall him 

With grief, that beauty's canker, thou mightſ 
A goodly perſon, — _ 

Mir. I might call him 
A thing divine : for nothing natural 
I _ ſaw tae 

er. Moſt ſure the goddeſs 

On whom theſe airs attend, 


| Mir. There's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch 


If rhe ill ſpirit love ſo fair a houſe, [a temple: 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell with 't. 


Lover's Speech, - 

My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up; 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's 
| threats, 
To whom I am ſubdu'd, were but light to me, 
Might I but thro* my priſon once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners elſe o- th' earth 
Let liberty make uſe of: ſpace enough 


Ti ils with Calibans. 


Have I in ſuch a priſon, 


Refgnation' 
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Refignation and Gratitude. 

Beſeech you, Sir, be merry : you have cauſe” 
(So have we all) of joy ; for our eſcape 
Is much beyond our loſs: our hint of woe 
Is common; every day ſome ſailor's wife, 
The maſter of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
(I mean our preſervation) few in millions 
Can ſpeak like us : then wiſely, good Sir, weigh 
Our — with our comfort. 


Deſcription of Ferdinands ſwimming aſbore. 
I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 
And ride upon their backs : he trod the water, 
Whole enmity he flung aſide: and breaſted 
The ſurge moſt ſwol'n that met him; his bold 
head | 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
_ Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore; that o'er his wave-worn baſis 
bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him; I not doubt 
He came alive to land. 


* 


Too ſevere Reprogf, animadverted upon. 
The truth you ſpeak doth lack ſome gentle- 
neſs 
And time to ſpeak it in : you rub the ſore, 
When you ſhould find the plaiſter. 


Satire on Utopian Schemes of Government. 

I' the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traflick 
Would I admit; no name of magiltrate ; 
Letters ſhould not be known ; poverty, riches, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; contracts, tucceflion, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, olive, 

none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation; all men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent, and pure: 
No ſovereignty: 
All things in common nature ſhould produce, 
Without ſweat or endeavour : treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knite, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature ſnould bring forth, 
Of it's own kind, all foiſon, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 
I would with ſuch — govern, 
1's excel the golden age. 


Sleep. 
Do not omit the — of it, 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow; when it doth, 
It is a comtorter. 


Sir, 


They fel rogethar L as by conſent, 
They : dropt - as — — What 
t 


Worthy Sebaſtian—O, what might —no more. 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 

What thou ſhould'ſt be: th' occaſion ſpeaks 
My ſtrong imagination ſees a crown ¶ thee, and 
Dropping upon thy head. 
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Caliban's Curſes, 
All the infections that the ſun ſucks up, 
From bogs, tens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make 


im 
By inch-mcal a diſeaſe: his ſpirits hear me, 
And yet I needs muitcurſe; but they Il not pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-ſhews, pitch me i' th mire, 
Nor lead me like a firebrand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unleſs he bid them: but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me; I me, 
Sometimes, like apes, that moe and chatter at 
And after bite me; then like hedge - hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot- fall; ſometime am 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs we into madricſs. Lo, now, lo 
Here comes a ſpirit of his, and to torment me, 
For bringing wood in flowly : I'll fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 


Caliban t Promiſc s. | 
. I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings: I'lpluck thee. 
berries ; 
I'II fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve! 
I'll bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
55 wond'rous man.— ny 
pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long rags will dig thee pig-· nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmozet : I'll bring thee 
To cluitring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 
Young ſea-mels from the rock. Wd. 


| True and unbiaſed AﬀeBion t=—=Ferdinand, 


| bearing a Log. 
5 be ſome ſports are painful; but their 
abour 8 | 
Delight in them ſets off: ſome kinds of baſeneſs 
Are nobly undergone: and moſt poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk would 
As heavy to me, as tis odious; but [ be 
The — eſs whom I ſerve, quickens what's 
ead, 
And makes my labours pleaſures : O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed; | 
And he's compoled of harſhneſs. I mult remove - 
Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile em up 
Upon a ſore injunction. My ſweet miſtreſs * 
Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays, ſuch. 
Had ne'er like executor: I forget; ¶ baſeneſs 
But theſe ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my 


Moſt buſie-leſs, when I do it. [ r, 
aw _— - il. $} oth a 
Admit'd Miranda! 2 
Indeed the top of admiration ; worth © 
What's deareit to the world + Full many a lady 


I have ey d with beſt regard ; and many a time + 
The harmony of their tongues hath into-bons i 


8 my too diligent ear for ſeveral virtues” 
Have I lik'd ſeveral women ; never any 

With ſo full foul, but ſome defect in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſne o d, 


Ane fails due Jou, O yous 2 


I am your wife, if you will marry me: 

If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I'll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. 


Puniſoment of Crimes delayed, not fe ; 
ne UFer wich ded 
The ing not ing, have 
Incens'd the ſeas 3 yea, all the crea- 


Againſt your peace. (tures, 


| Guilty Conſcience. 

O, it 1s - — ; 
Methought the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did ſing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful 2 zounc d 
The name of Proſper. It did baſs my treſpaſs. 

Gon. All three of them are deſperate; their 

great guilt, : | 
Like poiſon given to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bite thy ſpirit. 


Proſpere's Boaft of Miranda. 
O, Ferdinand, 
Do not ſmile at me that I boaſt her off, 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. | 


Continence before age. 

Prof. If thou doſt break her virgin-knot, 
All ſanctimonious ceremonies may ﬀQCbefore 
With full and holy rite be miniſter'd, 

No ſweet ſhall the heav'ns let fall 
To make this contract : but barren hate, 
Saur-ey'd diſdain, and di ſhall beſtrew 
The union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it both; therefore take heed, 
As Hymen's lamps ſhall light you. 

A Lover's Protoflation. 
Fae quiet days, fair ne and Fong life, 

or uiet : * % ue, ife, 
3 
Mine honour into Juſt, to take away 
'The of that day*s-ctebration ; 5 
When TI ſhall think or Phiebus' ftceds are foun- 


: 


Or night kept chain'd below, © © [der'd, 


© Paſſion 190 flrong for Ver. 
Prof. Look thou be true - not givedalliance 
Too much the rein: the ſtrongeſt oaths are ftrawy 
10 


29 


as tis now; the murkieſt.den; | His 


1 


| 
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So perfect, and fo peerleſs, are created To the fire i' th* blood: be more abſtemious, 
Of every creature's beſt, Or elſe good night your vow ! 
Mirinda's offering to carry the Logs for bim tis | Ferdinand's Anſwer. 
iarly elegant. T warrant you, Sir ; 

If youll it > The white, cold, virgin-ſnow upon my 
5 the while; pray give me that, Abates the ardor of my liver. 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

| Vanity of human Nature. 
And afterwards, how innocent. Prof. Our revels now are ended: theſe our 

Ia fool actors 

To weep at what I am glad of (As I foretold you) were all ſpirits, and 


Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
| The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea all who it inherit, ſhall diffdlve : 

| And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind! We are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 

Is rounded with a ſleep. 


 Drunkards inchanted by Ariel. 
Ariel. I told you, Sir, they were red-hot 
with drinking 

So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 
For breathing in their faces : beat the ground 
For kiſſing of their feet: yet always bending 
Towards their proje&. I beat my tabor; 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prickt their 


eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 

As {melt muſic : fo I charm'd their ears, 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd 
through | 

Tooth'd briars, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs, and 


| Which enter d their frail ſkins : at laſt I left em 


I'th' filthy mantled pool beyond your cell 
There dancing up to the chins. ; 


Caliban. | 

Prof. A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ſtick ; on whom my pains, 
3 taken, are all loft, quite loſt ; 

nd as, with age, his body uglier grows 
So his mind — s 

Liebt of Foot. 
Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole 


And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of foro and difmay ; but chiefly 
Him that you ternrd the good old lord Gonzalo, 


His tears run down his beard, 1 
From eaves of reeds; your charm ſo ſtrongly 
Works em, | 
if 
Would become tender. 
Prof. Do'ſt thou think ſo, ſpirit? 


Ari. Mine would, Sir, were I human, 


Hear a foot fall. {may not 
Fine Sentiment, of Humanity on Repentance. 
Ariel. The king, [trated ; 


That if you now beheld them, your affetions 


Proſe 


IWF © ROS & e 
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P roſ. And mine ſhall. ' 
Haſt thou, who art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and ſhall not myſelf, 

One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art ? 
Tho' _ their high wrongs I am ſtruck to th 
uick, 
Yet Lich my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Do I take ; the rarer action is 'S [tent 
In virtue than in vengeance; they bein i- 
The ſole drift of my — doch — x 
Not a frawn farther. 


| Fairies and Magic. 
Ye elves. of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes, 

and groves, 
And ye that on the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whoſe 

paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfew; by whoſe aid, 
(Weak maſters tho* ye be) I have bedimm'd 
The — 000 ſun, call'd forth the mutinous 

winds, 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the azur d vault : 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt; the ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 

The pine and cedar ; graves at my command 

Have wak'd their ſleepers, op'd and let them 
By my ſo potent art. (forth 


Senſes returning. 
The charm diſſolves apace 
And as the morning ſteals upon the night 
Melting the darkneſs, ſo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ign rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon —— IN 
Their underſtanding 
Begins to ſwell, and the approaching tide 
Wl ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhore, 
That now lies foul and muddy. 


Ariel" s Song. 
Where the bee ſucks, there lurk I; 

In a cowlhp's bell I lie, 
There I couch when owls do cry 


DRAMA TE © 


| 


| 


On the bat's back I do fly 
After ſun-ſct merriljsʒ 1 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live no,, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough, 
ne 
*. R e is the loſs; and patience Al 
it 18 | wif nen rt 2189 2th 
n hd By 
You have not ſought her help; of whoſe 
CITED 3h 3 - x4, 3881 
For the like lofh I have her ſovereign nid. 


And reſt myſelf content, 


Y 


| Is not more ſmooth and rubious; thy 
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$ 12. TWELFTH NIGHT, or WHAT 
Y OU WILL. SHAKESPEARE 


Mufeic and Lowe. 


IF muſic be the food of love, play on; 
Give me exceſs of it; that, ſurfeiting, 

The appetite may ſicken, and ſo die. 

That ſtrain again z—it had a dying fall | 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the ſweet ſouth, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.——Enough! no 


more 


Tis not ſo ſweet now, as it was before. 


O ſpirit of love, how quick and freth art thou? 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity 

Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch ſoever, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute; ſo full of ſhapes in fancy, 
That it alone is high fantaſtical. 


Lowe, in reference to Hunting. 

O, when my eyes did ſee Olivia firſt, 
Methought the purg'd the air of peſtilence; 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er fince purſue me. | 


Natural Affection akin to Lowe. 

O, ſhe, that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affe&ions elſe 
That live in her ; when liver, brain, and heart, 
[on — thrones, are all ſupply'd, and 
(Her ſweet perfections) with one ſelf-ſame king?! 


Deſcription of Sebaftian's Eſcape. 

I ſaw your brother, 

Moſt provident in peri], bind himſelf [ tice) 
(Courage and hope both teaching him the prac- 
To a ftrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea; 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 

I ſaw him hold acquaintance with the waves, 


_ | So longas I could fee. . 


Dou know _ 


do, the leſs will prattle of. 


Outaward Appearance aToken of ineward Worth. 
There is fair behavzour in. thee, captain; 
And, thou 7 that nature ich a beauteous wall 
Doth.oft.clofe in, pollution, yet of thee 
will believe, thgu haſt a mind that ſuits 
Vuth this thy fair and outward charaRter. 


NS kama. 
* a e | 

LON, ſay, 5 a man Diana's li 

Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill and mall pip 
s as 8 © { 

B b And 


What great ones 


* * — 
* 
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And all is ſemblative—a woman's part. 


Beauty. 


/ So! 
'Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe red and white | 


Nature's own tweet and cunning hand lay'd on. 
Lady, you are the cruel'ſt ſhe alive, 

It you would lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. 


Extreme Lowe. ; 
My Lord and matter loves you! O, ſuch love 
Couid be but recompens'd, though you were 
Tie non-pareil of beauty. [crown'd 


Character of a noble Gentleman. 

Yet Ituppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and ſtainleſs youth; 
In voices well divulg'd, tree, learn'd, and valiant, 
And in dimenſion and the ſhape of nature, 

A gracious perſon: but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have took his anſwer long ago. 


| Reſolved Lowe. 
Olrw. Why, what wou'd you do? 
Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my foul within the houſe ; 
Write — — of contemned love, 
And ſing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Halloo your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling goſſip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! O, you ſhould not reſt 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you ſhou d pity me. | 


Diſguiſe. 

Diſguiſe, I ſee thou art a wickedneſs, 
Wherem the pregnant enemy does much. 
How eaſy is it, tor the proper falſe 
In womens* waxen hearts to {et their forms 
Alas! our frailty is the cauſe, not we; 

For ſuch as we are made, if ſuch we be, 


Serious Mufic moſt agreeable to Lovers. 
Now, good Celario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night: 
— Mcthought it did relieve my paſſion much; 
More than light airs, and recollected terms 
Of theſe moit briſk and giddy-paced times. 


True Love. 


Tn the ſweet 
For ſuch as I am, all true lovers are; 
Unſtaid and fkittith in all motions elſe, 
Save in the conſtant i of the creature 
That is beloy'd. — How 
Vio. It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love is thron d. | 


In Lowe, the Woman ſhould be younoeh. 
| Foo old by heav'n! 2 — 
An elder than herſelf, fo wears ſhe to him; 
do ſways the level in her huſband's heart. 
For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfum, 
6 
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Duke. Come hither, boy; if ever thou ſhalt | 
ngs cf it, remember me; [love, 


it thou like this tune? 


| 
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More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and won, 
Than womens' are. 2 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Duke. Then let thy love be younger than 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent: Ithyſelf, 
For women are as roſes; whoſe fair flower 


Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. 


Character of an old Song. 
Mark it, Cgſario, it is old and plain, 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free maids that weave their- thread 
with bones, | : 
Do uſe to chant it: it is filly ſooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 


Like the old age. | 
Song, 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in fad cypreſs let me be laid; 
Fly e fly away, breath, 
I am flain by a fair cruel maid ; 
My ſhroud of white ſtuck all with yew, 
O, prepare it; 
My part of death no one ſo true 
Did ſhare it. 


Not a flower, not a flower ſweet, 
On my black coffin let there be frown : 
Not a friend, not a friend greet ' 
Mypoor corps, where my bones ſhall be thrown 
A thouſand, thouſand fighs to ſave, 
Lay me, O! where 


| True lover never find my grave, 


To weep there. 


Concealed Love. 
Duke. There is no woman's ſides 
Can bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion, 
As love doth give my heart; no woman's heart 
So big, to hold ſo much ; they lack retention, 
Alas, their love may be call'd appetite ; 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That ſuffers ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt; 
But mine is all as hun as the ſea, 
And can digeſt as much; make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 
Vio. Ay, but I know 
Duke. What doſt thou know ? : 
Vis. Too well what love women to men may 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. [owe, 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I ſhould your lordſhip. © - 2 
Dale. And what's her hiſtory ? [love; 
Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th! bud, 


And, with a green and yellow melancholy 
dhe ſat like patience on a monument, 


. 


* at grief. 


- 


„ 


Feed on her damaſk cheek; ſhe pin d in thought; 


e 
This fellow is wiſe — to play the fool, 


SF 
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And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit. 

He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 
The quality of the perſons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wiſe man's art; 

For folly, that he wiſely ſhews, is fit: [wit. 
But ia. folly fall'n, quite taints their 


Flattery, its ill Effects. 
My ſervant, Sir | Twas never merry world, 
Since lowly-feigning was called compliment, 


Unſought Lowe. 
Ceſario, By the roles of the ſpring, 
By maid-hood, honour, truth, and every thing, 
I love thee ſo, that maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reaſon, can my paſſion hide. 
Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 
For that I woo, thou therefore haſt no cauſe : 
But rather reaſon thus with reaſon's fetter; 
ve is good, but giv'n unſought is 
etter. 


Ingratitude. 

Ant. Is 't poſlible, that my deſerts to you 
Can lack perſuaſion? Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt that it make me ſo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. 

Vio. I know of none, 
Nor know I you by voice, or any feature: 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling, drunkenneſs, 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe ſtrong corruption 
Inhiabits our frail blood, 


Deformity in the Mind. 
Ant. 2 O, how vile an idol proves this 
od!.— 

Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſname. 
In nature there's no blemith but the mind: 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o er flouriſh'd by the devil. 


. 


Ignorance of ourſelves : = One Drunkard's Re- 
flection on another, 
Then he's a rogue, and a paſt- meaſure pavin; 
I hate a drunken rogue, | 


§ 13. THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA. SHAKESPEARE, 


The Advantages of Travel, &c. | 
(CEASE to perſuade, my loving Protheus ; 
| Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days [wits; 
To the ſweet y_ of thy honour'd love, 
I rather would entreat thy company, 
Io the wonders 5 the worl — 9 

n (living dully ſluggardiz d at home 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs Adden a 


Val. 
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But ſince thou lov'Rt, love ſtill, and thrive therein; 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 
Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, 
adieu! 
"Think on thy Protheus, when thou, haply, ſeet 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel. 
With me partaker in thy happineſs, 
When thou doſt meet good hap; and, in thy 
If ever danger do environ thee, [dange! , 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 


The Ewils of being in Love. 
To be in love, where ſcorn is bought with 
groans, [moment's mirth, 

Coy looks, with heart-fore fighs ; one fading 

ith twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights. 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapleſs gain: 
It loſt, why then a grievous labour won; 
However, but a folly bought with wit; 
Or elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed. 


Love commended and diſpraiſed. 

Pro. Vet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells ; ſo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 

Val. And writers ſay, as the moſt forward 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow; {bud 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud; 

Loſing its verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 

Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love: 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more; 

I leave myſelf, my friends, and all for love, 

Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos'd me; 

Made me negle& my ſtudies, loſe my time, 

War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought, 

Made wit with muſing weak, heart-fick with 
thought, 


Lowe froward and diſſembling. 
Maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that {Ay. 
Which they would have the proff rer conſtrue, 
Fy, fy ; how wayward is this fooliſh love, | 
That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod! 


The Advantages of Travel. 

Pant. He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend: his youth at home, 
While other men of ſlender reputation 
Put forth their ſons to ſeek preterment out: 
Some to the wars, to try their fortunes there ; 
Some to diſcover iſlands far away 
Some to the ſtudious univerſities. 

For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, 
He ſaid, that Protheus, your ſon, was meet: 
And did requeſt me to importune you, 


Jo let him ſpend his time no more at home; 
I Wich would be great impe 
In having known no travel in his youth. 


hment to his age 


Ant. Nor need' thou much importune me ) 


to that 
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- Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have conũder'd well his loſs of time, 


And how he cannot be a perfe& man, 

Not being tried, and tutor'd in the world: 
Experience is by induftry atchiev'd, 

And perfeRed by the ſwift courſe of time. 


Lowe compared to an April Day. 
Oh, how this ſprin of . 


Th' uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away ! 


An ac d young Gentleman. 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment rips; 
And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow) 
He is compleat in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman, 


Contempt of Love puniſhed. 
I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whoſe high, imperious thoughts have puniſh'd 
With bitter faſts, with penitentjal groans ; me 


With nightly tears, and daily heart-ſore ſighs. 


For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chac d ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart's 
ſorrow. 

O, gentle Protheus, love's a mighty lord; 

And hath fo humbled me, as, I confeſs, 

There is no woe to his correction: 

Nor to his ſervice no ſuch joy on earth, 


- Now no diſcourſe, except it be of love; 


Now can I break m fat, dine, ſup, and fleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love, 


— Call her divine. a ol 
Pro. I will not flatter her. 


Val. O flatter me; for love delights in praiſe, 


Lover's Wealth. ; 
Not for the world; why, man, the is mine 


And las rich, in having ſuch a jewel, {own ; 
As twenty ſeas, if all ere 


err ſand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold, 


” 14 ls Hale lg" 
For love, thou know ſt, is full of jealouſy. 


Love compared to a waxen Image. 

Now my love is thaw'd, "+ 

Which like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Beaxs no impreſſion of the thing it was, 


Unhbeedful Vows to be broken. 

Unheedful vos may heedfully be broken; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better, 


85 fition to Love increaſes it. 
Jul. an devoted 2 weary 
To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble fieps ; 
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Much leſs ſhall ſhe, that hath love's wings to fly; 
And when the flight is made to one ſo dear, 
Of ſuch divine ection, as Sir Protheus. 
Luc. Better forbear, till Protheus make re- 
turn. { ſoul's food? 
Jul. Oh, know'R thou not, his looks are my 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. 
Did'ſ thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'ſ as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the hre of love with words. 
Luc. Ido not ſeek to quench your love's hot 
But qualify the fire's extremeſt rage, I fire, 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 
Jul. The more thou damm'ſ it up the more 
it buras : 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being topp'd, impatiently doth 


a . 
But — his fair courſe is not hindered, 
= makes m_ _— with th 8 ſtones; 
iving a gentle kiſs to every ſed 
He — in his pilgrimage 2 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe 
Il be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my love; 
And there I'll reſt, as, after much turmoil, 
A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyſium, 


JS 4. faithful and confant Lover. * 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, meſlengers ſent from his heart ; 
His 8 far from fraud, as heav'n from 


Gifts prevalent with Woman. 

Win her with — if ſhe reſpe& not words ; 
Dumb jewels, often, in their ſilent kind, 
More — quick words, do move a woman's 


* prevalent with Woman. 
Flatter praiſe, commend, extol their 
graces ; faces: 
Tho' ne'er ſo black, ſwear they have angels 
That man who hath a tongue, I ſay, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman, 


A Lover's Bani . 

And why not death, rather than living tor- 
To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf, ment? 
And Silvia is myſelf ; baniſh'd from her, 

Is ſelf from ſelf ; a deadly baniſhment ! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unjeſs jt be to think that ſhe is by, 

And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 


| There is no muſic in the nightingale; 


Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day, 


| There is no day for me to look upon, 


She 


For Orp 
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She is my eſſence ; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive, 


A beautiful Perſon petitioning (in vain). 
Ay, ay, and ſhe hath offer d to the doom 


(Wich unrevers'd ſtands in effectual force) 


A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears: 
Thoſe at her Father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd, 
With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf ; 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo be- 
came them, 

As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 

But neither Ab x; — ure hands held up, 
Sad lighs deep groans, nor ſilver- ſhedding tears, 


Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate ſire. 


| Hope. 
Hope is a lover's taff, walk hence with that; 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 


Love compared to a Figure on Ice. 

This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 

Three Things hated by Women. 

Pro. The beſt way is to { Valentine 
With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent : 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 

Duke. Ay, but ſhe'll think that it is ſpoke in 

Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: hate. 
Therefore it muſt with circumſtance be ſpoken 
By one whom ſhe eſteemeth as his friend. 


The Power of Poetry with Women. 
Say that upon the altar of hes beauty 
You ſacrifice your tears, your ſighs, Jr heart ; 
Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity; 
heus' lute was ſtrung with poet's 
ſinews, '{ ones; 
Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forlake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. 


Song. 
Who is Silvia? what is ſhe, 
That all our ſwains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe; ; 
e heavens ſuch grace did lend her, 
That ſhe admired might be. 

Is the kind, as ſhe is fair? 
For beauty lives with kindneſ : 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindneſ, 
And, being help'd, inhibits there, © | 
Then to Sylvia let us ing 

That Silvia is excelling ; . 1 
She excels each mortal thing 858 
Upon the dull earth dwellingg 

To her let us garlands bring. itt 
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A Lover's Reft. 
Ful. And fo, good reſt, 
Pro. As wretches have o'er night, 
That wait for execution in the morn. 


True Love. 

Thyſelf haſt lov'd ; and I have heard thee 
No grief did come fo near thy heart, ( ſay, 
As when thy lady and thy true love dy'd; 
Upon whoſe grave thou-yow'dſt pure chaſtity, 


Beauty neglected and loft, 

But ſince ſhe did negle& her looking-glaſs, 
And threw her ſun-expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ftarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lily tinfture of her face. 


The Power of Aftion. 
And at that time I made her weep a-good, 

For I did play a lamentable 3 
— adam, twas Ariadne, onĩ 

or Theſeus' perjury and unjuſt t: 
Which I fo lively ated with — 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly; and, would I might be dead, 
If I in thought felt not her very ſorrow! 


Women even to Banditti. 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 


A Lower in Solitude. 

How uſe doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This ſha deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing towns. 
Here can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 
O, thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs g 
Leſt, ing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was. 
Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia z 
Thou gentle » Cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain. 


Love unreturned. 


Wou'd I not undergo for one calm look ? 
Oh, *tis the curſe in love, and till approv'd, 


Infidelity in a Friend, and Reconciliation on Re- 
 pentance. 

2 S ! [mine eye 
u beguil'd my hopes; nought but 

Could have e ade 9 z now I dare not ſay, 

I have one friend alive: thou would'ſ diſprove 

Who ſhould be traſted now, when one's own 

Is perjur d to the boſom ? Protheus, | 


Iam be muſt never truſt thee more, 


But count the world a ws for thy ſake. 
The private wound is deepeſt, 


Pro. My ſhame, and guilt, confounds me : 
Bb 4 Forgive 


37s 


What dang tous action, ſtood it next to death, 


When women cannot love when they re belov d. 


| 
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Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty ſorrow 
Be a ſufkcient ranſom. for offence, 
I tender it here; I do as truly ſuffer, 
As e'er I did commit. 
Val. Then 1 am paid: 
And once again I do receive thee honeſt, —— 
Who by repentance is nat fatisty'd, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth. 


Taconſeancy in Man, 
Oh, heav'n ! were man 


But conſtant, he were perfect: that one error 


Fills him with faults. 


A werthy Gentleman, 
Now. by the honour of my anceſtry, 

I do applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an empreſs love. 
Know then, I here forget all former gricts, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, 
Plead a new ſtate in thy untival'd merit, 
To which I thus ſubſcribe, Sir Valentine, 
Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 
Take thou thy Sylvia, tor thou haſt deſerv d her. 


Reformed Exiles. 
© Theſe baniſhed men, 
Are men endu'd with worthy qualities; 
They are reformed, civil, full of good, | 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 


——ů— wü KÄ— — 


$14, THE WINTER“s TALE. 
SHAKESFEARE, 


Youthful Friendſhip and Innocence. 
W were, fair queen, { behind, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy-eternal. Iſun, 
We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſł i“ th 
And bleat the one at th' other: what we 
chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing; no, nor dream'd, 
That any did: had we purſu d that life, 
And our weak ſpirits ne'er had been higher 
rear*d L Heav'n 
With ſtronger blood, we ſhould have anſwer'd 
Boldlu, “ Not guilty; the impoſition clear'd, 
Hereditary ours. | 


Praiſe, its Influence on Nomen. 
Cram us with praiſe, and make's 
As fat as tame things: one good deed, dying 
_  tongueleſs, 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that. 
Qur praiſes are our wages: you may ride us 
With one ſoft kiſs a thouſand furlongs, ere 
With ſpur we heat an acre, 
a e 
, e Tae its folly! 
ts tenderneſs! anc Atſelf a paſtime - 
To hard eee, 
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A Father's Fondneſs for bis Child, 
Leon. Are you ſo fond of your young prince 
Do ſeem to be of ours ? {as we 
Pol. If at home, Sir, 


He's all my excerciſe, my mirth, my matter: 


Now my ſworn friend, and then mine ememy; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all: 

He make's a July's day ſhort as December; 
And with his varying childneſs, cures in me 
'Thoughts that ſhould thick my blood. 


Faithful Serwice. 

Cam. In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly ; if induſtriouſly 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end : if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the iſſue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-performance, twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt: theſe, my lord, 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 
Is never free of. 


Jealouſy. 
Is whiſpering nothing ? 
Is leaning cheek to check ? is meeting noſes ? 
Kiſſing with inſde lip? ſtopping the career 
Of laughter with a ſigh ? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honeſty;) horſing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? wiſhing clocks more 


ſwift ? 
Hours, minutes ? the noon midnight ? and all 
eyes ſonly, 


Blind with the pin and web, but theirs; theirs 
That would, unſeen, be wicked? Is this no- 

thing ? nothing; 
Why, then the world, and all that's in't, is 
The covering iky is nothing; Bohemia nothing; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have theſe 
It this be nothing. [nothings, 


King-killing detcflable. 
—— To do this deed 
Promotion follows, If I could find example 
Of thouſands that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
And flouriſh'd after, I'd not do't : but ſince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment bears not 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear it. Lone, 


The Effects of Jealouſy. 
This jealouſy ed 

Is for a precious creature: as ſhe's rare 
Muſt it be great; and, as his perſon's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent; and as he does conceive 
He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 
Profeſſed to him; why, his revenges muſt 
In that be made more bitter, 


Knowledge ſometimes hurtful. 
There may be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'd, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infefed : but if one preſent 


Th' abberr'd ingredient to his eye; makeknown 
How 
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How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his 
With violent hefts. (udes, 


Calumny. 
Praiſe her but for this her without - door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deſerves high ſpeech) and 
ſtraight 
The ſhrug, the hum, or ha ! theſe petty brands, 
That calumny doth uſe.— 0, I am out, 
That mercy does; for calumny will fear 
Virtue itſelf ;—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and 
ha's, [ tween, 
When you have ſaid ſhe's goodly, come be- 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt, 


Fortitude and Innocence. 

Her. Do, not weep, good fools ; {miſtreſs 
There is no cauſe : when you ſhall know your 
Has deſerv'd priſon, then abound in tears, 
As I come out: this ation, I now go on, 

Is tor my better grace. 


Honeſiy and Honour. 
Here's a do, 
To lock up honeſty and honour ſrom 
The accels of gentle viſitors ! 


The Silence of Innocence eloquent, 


The ſilence often of pure innocence ; 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. | 


AfeAtionate Child. 

To ſce his nobleneſs ! 
Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply; 
Faſten'd and fix'd the ſhame on't in himſelf, 
Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his ſleep, 
And downright languiſh'd. 


Child reſembling its Father. 
Behold, my lords, 

Altho' the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye, nole, lip; [valley 
The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay the 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his 

ſmiles ; [ger.— 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, fin- 
And thou, good goddeſs nature, which haſt 

made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou haſt [lours 
The ordering of the mind too, mongſt all co- 
No yellow in't; leſt ſhe ſuſpect, as he does, 
Her children not her huſband's. 


An Infant to be expoſed. 
Come on, poor babe! F[vens 
Some powerful ſpirits inſtruct the kites and ra- 
To be thy nurſes | wolves and bears, they ſay, 
Caſting their ſavagenels aſide) have done 
ike offices of pity. | 


Hermione pleading ber Innocence. 
If powers divine 


Behold our human aQtions (as they do) 
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Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyran 
Trembleat patience. You, my rar know, 
(Who leaſt will ſeem to do ſo) my paſt life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy ; which is more 
Than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd, 
Andplay'd to take ſpectators: for behold me,. 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A. moiety of the throne, a greatking's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince z—here itand» 

ing, | 

To prate and talk for life and honour, *fore 
Who pleaſe to come and-hear. For life, I prizeit 
As I weigh grief, which I would ſpare; for ho- 
*Tis a derivative from me to mine, {nour, 
And only that 1 ſtand for. I appeal 
To your own conſcience, Sir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 
How merited to be ſo: ſince he came, 
With what encounter ſo uncurrent I 
Have ſtrain'd, to appear thus? if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour, or in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; harden'd be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my neareſt kin 
Cry, fie, upon my grave! 


IH, Loſs of all Things dear, and Contempt 


of Death. 
Leo. Look for no leſs than death. 
Her. Sir, ſpare your threats; [ſeek. 


The bug which you would fright me with, I 
To me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give loft; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went, My ſecond joy, 
And firſt-frnits of my body, from his preſence 
I EY like one infectious: my third com- 
ort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt, 
The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Hal'd out to murther. Myſelf on every poſt 
Proclaim'd a ſtrumpet, with unmodeſt hatred, 
| The child- bed privilege deny'd, which 'longs 
To women of all faſhion; laſtly, hurry d 
Here to this place, i“ the open air, before 
I have got ſtrength of limit, Now, my liege, 
Tell me what bleſſings I have here alive, 
That I ſhould fear to die! Therefore, proceed, 
Bur yet hear this; miſtake me not ;—no life; 
I prize it not a ſtraw : but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free) if I ſhall be condemn'd 
Upon ſurmiſes; all proofs ſleeping elſe, 
But what your jealouſies awake; it tell you, 
Tis rigour, and not law. 


Deſpair of Pardon. | 

| But, O thou tyrant! 

Do not repent theſe things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can fiir: therefore, betake 


thee 
To nothing but deſpair. A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 


Upon a barren mountain, and vill winter, 


I doubt not then, hut innocence ſhall make 


3 ſtorm perpetual, cou'd not move the G 


To look that way thou wert. > 
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An Account of a Gbaſt's appearing in a Dream. 

Ive heard, but not believ' d, the ſpirits of the 
dead 

May walk again : if ſuch things be, thy mother 


Appear d to me laſt night; for ne'er was dream 


So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 


Sometimes her head on one fide, ſome another; 


I never faw a veſſel of like forrow, 
So fill'd and ſo becoming; in pure white robes, 


Like very ſanctity, ſhe did approach 


My cabin where I lay ; thrice bow'd before me, 
And (gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech) her eyes 
Became two ſpouts; the fury ſpent, anon 

Did this break from her: Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 

Hath made thy perſon for the thrower-out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia; 

There weep, and leave it crying : and, (for the 
Is counted loſt for ever) Perdita, [ babe 
I pr'ythee, call it; for this ungentle buſineſs, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er ſhalt ſee 
Thy wite Paulina more.” And fo, with 
She melted into air. Aﬀrighted much, [ſhrieks, 
I did in time collect mylelf, and thought 
This was ſo, and no ſlumber: dreams are toys: 
Yet for this once, yea, ſuperſtitiouſly, 
I will be ſquar'd by this. 


An Infant expoſed. * 
Poor wretch, 
That for thy mother's fault art thus expos'd 
To loſs, and what may follow. Weep I cannot, 
But my heart bleeds: and moſt accurit am I 
To be by oath enjoin'd to this. Farewell ! 
The day frowns more and more; thou art like 


A lullaby too rough. I never ſaw ſto — 


The heavens fo dim by day! 


Deities transformed for Love. 
: The Gods themſelves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The ſhapes of beafis upon them : Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bello d; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated; and the fire-rob'd God, 


Golden Apollo, a poor humble ſwain, 


As I ſeem now : their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, 
Nor in a way fo chaſte: fince my deſires 
Run not before mine honour ; nor my luſts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 
Miftreſs of tha Sheep-fhearing. 
She p. ba ughter! when my old wife liv'd, 
upon W 
This day, ſhe was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Boch dame, and ſervant; welcom'd all; ferv'd 
Would fing her ſong, and dance her turn; now 
At upper end o the table; now i the middle; 
On his ſhoulder, and his; her face o fire 
With labour; and the thing ſhe took to quench it, 
She would to each one ſip: you are retir'd, 
As if you wefe a feafted one, and net 
The hoftefs of the meeting. Pray you, bid 
The unknown friends to us, welcome; for it is 
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A way to make us better friends, more known, 
. ee your bluſhes ; and preſent your- 

e on 
That which you are, miſtreſs o' the feaſt : come 
And bid us welcome to your ſheep-ſhearing, 
As your good flock hall proſper, | 


Per. Reverend Sirs, | 
For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long: 
Grace and remembrance be unto you be, 
And welcome to our ſhearing. 

Pol. Shepherdeſs, 
(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter, | 


Nature and Art. 

Per. Sir, the year wing ancient, 
Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter; the faireſt flowers o th* 

ſeaſon 

Are our carnations, and ſtreak'd gilly-flowers, 
Which ſome call nature's baſtards: of that kind 
Our ruſtic garden's barren, and I care not 
To get flips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 


| Do you negle& them ? 


Per. For I have heard it ſaid, 
There is an art, which in their piedneſs ſhares 
With great creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be: 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: ſo, over that art, 
Which you ſay adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes; you ſee, ſweet maid, we 
A gentle ſcyon to the wildeſt ſtock; [marry 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 


The art itſelf is nature. 


_ _ it is. 
a — rich in gilly- 
And do not call them baſtards. 3 


A Garland for middle-aged Men. 

Per. I'll not put 
The dibble in earth, to ſet one ſlip of them; 
No more than, were I painted, I wou'd wiſh 
This youth ſhould ſay, twere well; and only 
Deſire to breed by me therefore 

There's flowers for you; 

Hot lavender, mint, ſavoury, marjoram, 

The marygold, that goes to bed with th' ſun, 
And with him riſes, weeping z theſe are flowers 
Of middle ſummer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. | 


| A Garland for young Men. 
Cam. I ſhovid leave grazing, were J of your 
And only live by gazing. [flock, 
Per. Ont, alas! 


| You'd be fo lean, that blaſts of January 


Wouy'd blow you through and throu now 
my fai friend, ,, 4 Ps 1 


I wou'd 
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I wou'd I had ſome flowers o' the ſpring, that 
might 


Become your time of day; and yours, and yours, 
That wear upon your virgin- branches yet 
Yoyr maidenheads growing : O, Proſerpina, 
For the flow'rs now, that, frighted, thou let'ſt 
From Dis's waggon ! early daffodils, [fall 
That come before the ſwallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroſes, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his ſtrength (a malady 
Moſt incident to maids ;) gold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-lis being one. O, theſe I lack 
To make you garlands of, and, my ſweet friend, 
To ſtrow him o'er and o'er. 
Flo. What, like a corſe ? (on; 
Per. No, like a bank, for love to lie and play 
Not like a corſe: or if; not to be bury d, 
But quick, and in mine arms. 


Lover Commendation. 

What you do, [((weet) 
Still betters what is done; when you ſpeak, 
I'd have you do it ever; when you ſing, 

I'd have you buy and ſell ſo; ſo give aims; 
Pray ſo; and for the ord'ring your affairs, 
To ſing them too. When you do dance, I wiſh 
A wave o the ſea, that you might ever do [you 
Nothing but that; move ſtill, ftill ſo, 

And own no other function: each your doing, 
So ſingular in each particular, 

Crowns what you're doing in the preſentdeeds, 
That all your acts are queens, 


Honeft Wooing. 

Per, O Doricles, 
Your praiſes are too large; but that your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps ſo fairly 

tbrough't, 

Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd; 
With wiſdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the falſe way. 

Flo. I think you have 
As little (kill to fear, as I have purpoſe (pray — 
To put you to't. But come; our dance, I 
Your hand, my Perdita: ſo turtles pair, 
That never mean to part, | 


True Love. 7 
They call him Doricles : he boaſts himſelf 

To have a worthy _— but I have it 

Upon his own report, and I believe it; 


He looks like ſooth. He ſays, he loves my | 


daughter ; 
IT think 5 too: for never gaz d the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll ſtand and read, 


As twere, my daughter's eyes: ard, to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kiſs to chufe, © 
W hich loves the other beſt, 85 5 ö 
Preſent little regarded by real Lowers,” | 

Pol.” - How pow, fair fhephacd> | 


| Of hap 


Looks on alike, 


þ £34 
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Your heart is full of ſomething that doth take 
Your mind from feaſting. Soothl when I was 


youn 
2 ou do, I was wont 
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To load my ſhe with knacks: I would have 
ranſack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour d it 
To her acceptance: you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were ſtraited 
For a reply, at leaſt if you make care 
py holding her, 
Flo. Old Sir, I know 
She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are; - 
The gifts ſhe looks from me are packt and lockt 
Up in my heart, which I have given already, 
But not deliver'd. O hear me breathe my love 
Before this ancient Sir, who, it ſhould ſeem, 
„ lov'd : I take thy hand, this 
and, 
As ſoft as dove*'s-down, and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow 
That's bolted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. 


Tender Aection. 

Were I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, 
Thereof moſt worthy; were I the faireſt youth 
That ever made eye ſwerve; had force and 

knowledge [them 
More than was ever man's, I would not prize 
Without her love: for her employ them all; 
Command them and condemn them to her ſer- 


Or to their own perdition. ſvice, 
A Father the beſt Gueſt at his Son's Nuptials. 
Methinks, a father 


Is, at the nuptials of his ſon, a gueſt, [more, 
That beſt becomes the table: pray you, once 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of anode affairs? Is he not ſtupid ſhear, 
With age and alt'ring rheums ? Can he ſpeak, 
Know man from man, diſpute his own eſtate; 
Lies he not bed-#id, and again does nothing, 
But what he did, being childiſh? 
Flo. No: he has health, and ampler ſtrength 
Than moſt have of his age. [ indeed, 
Pol. By my white beard, \ . 
You offer him, if this be ſo, a wrong 
Something unfilial : reaſon, my ſon, [reaſon, 
Shou'd chooſe himſelf a wife: but as good 
The father (all whoſe joy is nothing elſe, 
But fair potterity) ſhou'd hold ſome counſel 
In ſuch a buſineſs, \ 
EKural Simplicity. \ 


I was not much afraid: for once or twi 


vas about to ſpeak, and tell him plainly/ 


The ſelf-ſame fun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 


_ + *% 
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That thought to fill his grave in quiet 

To die upon the bed bes 455. 7 25 | 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones: but now _ 
Some hangman mult put on my ſhrowd,and lay 
Where no prieſt ſhovels in the duſt. {me 


Proſperity the Bond, Afliction the Looſer of Love, 
Profperity*s the very bond of love, 

Whoſe treſh completion and whoſe heart to- 

Affliction alters, (gether 


Self-conceit. 
Aut, How bleſſed are we, that are not ſim- 
ple men . 
Yet nature might have made me as theſe are; 
Therefore I will not diſdain. 


Self-reproach, and too ſevere Reprovf. 

Cle. At the laſt . i ſevils; 
Do, as the Heavens have done; forget your 
With them, forgive yourſelf, 

Leo. Whilſt I remember 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemiſhes in them; and ſo (till think of 
The wrong I did myſelf ; which was fomuch, 

That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom, and 

Deſtroy d the ſweetꝰ it companion, that e er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 

Pau. True, too true, my lord: 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world; 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good, 
To make a perfe& woman ; the you kill'd, 
Would be unparallel'd. 

Leo. I think fo, Kill'd! | 
She I kill'd ! I did fo: but thou ftrik'ſt me 
Sorely, to ſay I did; it is as bitter [ now, 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought : now, good 
$7 fs but ſeldom. Et - 

Cle. Not at all, good lady : [would 
You might have ſpoke a thoufand things, that 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindneſs better. 


Love more rich for wwhat it gives, 
Leo. I might have look d upon my queen's 
full eyes, 
Have taken treaſure from her lips 
Pau. And left them 


More rich, for what they yielded. 
A captivating Woman, 


———T his is a creature, 

Would ſhe begin a ſe, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeſſors elſe ; make proſely tes 

Of who ſhe but bid follow. 


Anguifh of Recollefion for a bft Friend. 
Pr*ythee, no more; ceaſe ; thou know'ſt, 
He dies to me again, when talk d of; fore 
When I ſhall fee this —— thy ſpeeches 
Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Undi-cuiſh me of reaſon. | 
Effetts er.. 
The Vielled goas 


XTRACTS, 


| Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here, 


A Statue. 

What was he, that did make it! See, mylord, 
Wou'd you not deem it breath'd, and that thoſe 
Did verily bear blood? [veins 
Maſteriy done! 

The very lite ſeems warm upon her lip. 

The fixture of her eyes has motion in't, 
As we were mock d with art. 
| —— Still methinks  ſchizzel 
There is an air comes from her. What fine 
Cou'd ever yet cut breath ?—Let no man mock 
For I will kiſs her. me; 


Mictian to a penitent Mind, pleaſing. 
Pau. I am ſorry, Sir, I have thus ſtur'd you 
But I could afflict you further, 
Leo. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as ſweet 
As any cordial comfort. 


Widow compared to a Turtle. 
I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am loſt, 


— —— | 
$ 15, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Antony Softneſs. 
H I'S captain's heart, [burſt 


Which in the ſcuffles of great fights hath 
The buckles in his breaſt, reneges all temper, 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a giply's luſt! ; 


Love, the Nobleneſs of Life. 

Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall ; here is my ſpace, 
Kingdoms are clay; our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beaſt as man; the nobleneſs of life 
Is to do thus ; when ſuch a mutual pair, 
And ſuch a twain can do't; in which 1 bind, 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet 
We ſtand up peerleſs. 


Lover Praife. 
Fie, wrangling queen | 


| Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh, 


To weep; whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 


To make itſelf, in thee, fair and admir'd |! 


treat Minds reſpect Truth. 
Meſ. The nature of bad news infects the 
teller. 


On: ſthus ; 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me: 'tis 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter d. tongue: 


Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Romer | | 


Rail- 


Book III. 


Ant. When it concerns the fool, or coward. 


8 to me home; mince not the eral 
2 -X 
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Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as bothtruth and malic 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth 

weeds [told us, 
When our quick winds lie ſtill; and our ills 
Is as our earing. 4 55 


Things laſt valued. 
Forbear me. you? 
There's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did I deſire it; 
What our contempts do often hurl from vs, 
We wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, 
By revolution lowering, does become | 
The oppoſite of itſelf : ſhe's good, being gone, 
The hand could pluck her back, that ſhov'd 
her on. 6322 „tf 


The Mut ability of the People. 

| Our llippery people 
(Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the Great, and all his dignities, 
Upon his ſon; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier, 


Cleopatra's contemptuous Raillery. 
Now, pray you, ſeek no colour tor your 
going, 

But bid tarewell, and go: when you ſued ſtaying, 
Then was the time for words: no going then: 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; [poor, 
Bliſs on our brows” bent; none our parts ſo 
But was a race of heaven: they are ſo ſtill, 
Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the greateſt lyar, 


Cleopatra's anxious Tenderneſs, 

Ant, I'Il leave you, lady. 

Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and I muſt part, — but that's not it: 
Sir, you and I have lov'd,—but there's not it, 
That you know well: ſomething it is I would; — 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all-forgotten ! 


| Cleopatra's Wiſhes for Antony on parting. 
Your honour calls you hence 
Therefore be deaf to my unpity'd folly, 
And all the gods go with you } Upon your ſword 
Sit laurel'd victory! and ſinooth ſucceſs 


Be ſtrew'd before your feet. 
Antony Vices and Virtues. ; g hs | 
Lep. I mutt not think _ [nefs; 


They're evils enough to darken all his good- 
His faults in him ſeem, as the ſpots of heav'n, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas d; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooſes. [it is not 
Cz/. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, 
Amils to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, © 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit 
And keep the turn of tipling with a flave; 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and Rand the buffet 


| As his own ftate and ours; tis to be chid : 


Or does he walk ? or is he on his horſe ? 


| With moſt delicious-paiſon z think on me 
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With knayes that ſmell of ſweat; ſay this be- 
comes him; 

(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, [Antony 

Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh) yet mult 

No way excuſe his foils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightneG. If he fill'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs ; 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 

Call on him for't; but to confound ſuch time, 

von _ him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as 

ou 


As we rate boys, who being mature in know- 
ledge | TIM 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 


And ſo rebel to judgment. 


- - - - — 
Antony, 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſals. When thou once 
Wer't beaten from Mutina, where thou ſlewꝰſt 
Hirtius and Panſa, conſuls; at thy heel 
Did famine follow, whom thou fought'ſt againſt, 
(Though daintily brought up) with patience 
more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer. Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
mn would cough at. Thy palate then 
id dei 
The — on the rudeſt hedge; 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou . browſed! On the 
It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, [Alps, 
Which ſome did die to look on; and all this, 
(It wounds thine honour that I ſpeak it now,) 
Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 


So much as lank'd not. 
Cl-opatra on the Abſence of Antony. 
Oh, Charmian fats he? 


Where think'ſt thou he is now:?.ftunds he? or 


O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony ! 
Do bravely, horſe, for wot'ſt thou, whom thou 
The demy Atlas of this earth, thearm{moy'|? 
And burgonet of man. He's ſpeaking now, 
Or murmuring, “ where's my ſerpent of old 
(For ſo he calls me z) now I feed myſelf ¶ Nile? 


That am with Phœbus' amarous pinches black, 
And wrinkled. deep in time ? Bald - fronted 
Cæſar, 11226 

When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 

A morſel for a'monarch 37 and great Pompey 

gy ſtand and make his eyes grow in my 
row; — 92 «AS, 428 a 

There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 


With looking on bis life. 


Meſſengers from Lovoeri, grateſul. 
How much unlike art thou Mark Antony t 
Vet coming from him, that great med cine hath 
With his Unétgilded te. 


| Antony Love and Diſpofitions 
Ale. Good friend, quoth he, i 
* bY? ay, 


q 
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| The deeds of juſteſt men. 
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Say, © the firm Roman to great E ſends 
Tt treaſure of an oiſter : at — 5 
To mend the preſent, I will piece 

Her opulent throne with kingdoms : all the eaſt 
Say thou, ſhall call her miſtreſs.” So he nodded, 


And ſoberly did mount an arm-gaunt ſteed 
Who neigh'd ſo high, that what I would have 
Was y dumb d by him. [Lſpoke, 


Cle. What, was he ſad, or merry? 
Ale. Like to the time o the year, between the 
extremes 


Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad nor merry. 


Cle. O well-divided diſpoſition !—Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, tis the man; but 
note ham, 
He was not ſad; for he would ſhine on thoſe 
That maketheir looks by his : he was not merry, 


Which ſeem' d to tell them, his remembrancela 


In Egypt with his joy: but between both: 

O heavenly mingle - Beꝰ'ſt thou ſad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes; 

So does it no man elſe. 


The Vanity of buman Wiſhes. 
Pom. If the great gods be juſt, they ſhall 
{aſſiſt 
Men. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay they not deny. 

Pom. hill we are ſuitors to their throne, 
The thing we ſue for. {decays 
Men. We, ignorant of ourſelves, | 

Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe 
Deny us for our good: ſo find we profit 
By loſing of our prayers. 


Pempey's Wiſh for Antony's Captivity in Plea- 
ure 


Pomp. I know are in Rome together, 
N for — but all the charms of 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip; [love, 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, luſt with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks, 
with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite ; 

That and feeding may prorogue his ho- 

Even till a Lethe d dulneſs. -- - Inour, 


Antony's Soldierſbip. 
Pomp.————Menas, I did not think 
This amorous ſurfeiter would have don d his 
For ſuch a petty war ; his ſoldierſhip 


Can — lap of Egypt's widow pluck 


"s Ingenuons Aci ua. 

Cæſ. To lend me arma, and aid, when I re- 
The which you bath deny d. {quired them; 
Ant, Neg rather y ,-- 111/11 (up 
And then, when 'd hours had bound me 
From mine own 


may > 24: P leni b | 
ru play the penitent to yous bus wine honeſty 
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| Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 


. As nearly as 1 
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Work, without it: Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myſelf, the ignorant motive, do 
So far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour 
To ſtoop in ſuch a caſe. 

Lep. Tis nobly ſpoken. 


Deſcription of c—_— ſailing down the 
dnus. 

The ſhe ſat _ like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the ſails, and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-fick with them: th* oars 

were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own per- 
It beggar'd all deſcription; ſhe did lis [ſon, 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-pifturing that Venus, where we ſee 
The fancy out- work nature. On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
Withdivers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 

Agr. O rare for Antony, 

Eno. Her gentlewoman, like the Nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her 1' th' eyes, 
And made their bends adorings, At the helm, 
A ſeeming mermaid ſteers ; the filken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flow'r-ſoft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the bar 
A ſtrange inviſible hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron'd i* th* market place, did fit alone, 
Whitſtling to th' air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature. 

Cleopatra's infinite Power in pleaſing. 

cannot wither her, nor cuſtom 

Her infinite variety: other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her, that the holy priefts 
Bleſs her when ſhe is riggiſh. 


The unſettled Humour of Lovers. 


Is twice the other twain: bus let us-rear Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iran and Alexas 


Cleo. Give me ſome muſic: muſic, moody 
Of us that trade in love. [food 
Omnes. The muſic, hoaa!l 

.-\ Enter Mardian the Eunuch. 
Cleo: Let it alone, let's to billiards : come, 

| Charmian. |: ©: 55:5 -: (13 1's l 
Car. My arm is — —8 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play d, 
As with a woman. Come, you'll play with 
Mar. As well as I can, madain. '\[me, fir? 
Clen. And when good will is ſhew'd, tho't 
came too ſhort, tb 15111101 $1 | 
The actor may plead pardon, III * ä 

x V 
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Give me mine angle, we'll to the river, there, | 


My muſic playing far off, I will betray [pierce 
Tawny-finn'd fiſhes, my bended hook ſhall 
Their ſlimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 

And ſay, ah, ha! you're caught. 


Char, "Twas merry; when [diver 
You wager'd on your angling, when your 


Did hang a ſalt-fiſh on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That time Oh, times 
I laught him out of patience, and that night 
I __ him into patience; and next morn, 
Ere ninth hour, I drank him to his bed: 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilſt 


I wore his ſword Philippan. 


Ambition, jealous of a too ſucceſsful Friend. 
Oh Silius, Silius, 
I have done enough. A lower place, note well, 
May m_ too great an act. For learn this, 
Silius, 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed away. 
Acquire too high a fame, when he we ſerve's 


Ofavia's Entrance, what it ſbould have been. 
Why haſt thou ſtol'n upon us thus? You came 
Like Cæſar's ſiſter; the wife of Antony [not 
Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear. The trees by th' wa 
Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not, Nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 
Rais'd by your populous troops: but you are 
come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oſtent of our love: which left unſhewn, 
Is often left unlov'd ; we ſhould have met you 
By ſea and Jand, ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. 


- 1 — Women. 
| Women are not 

In their beſt fortunes ſtrong; but want will 

The ne'er touch' d veſtal. (pejure 


Fortune forms our Judgment. 
I ſee, mens* judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after y 
To ſuffer all alike, | et 
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F Loyalty. vagT anc) 
Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare; 
The loyalty well held td fools, does make 
Our faith mere folly : yet he-that'can-enduce 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n-lord,' 
Does conquer him thatdid his: maſter conquer, 
And earns a place'i” th* ſtory, & 1.3% 2. «Yd 

; ; 14010. FSF £& Hin 2 
. Wiſdom to Fortune. > 
Wiſdom 


idm ſuperior 
and fortune, combating 
what it can, 02 * 


If that the former dare but 


No chance may ſllake it, 
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Vicious Perſons infatuated by Heaven. 
Good, my lord; 
When we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, | 
Oh miſery on't! the wiſe gods ſeal our eyes 
In our own filth, drop our clearjudgments, make 
Adore our errors, laugh at's, while we ſtrut [us 
To our confuſion. | | ; 
Fury expels Fear. . 
Now he'll outſtare the lightning; tobefuriou 
Is to be frighted out of fear, and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eftridge ; I ſee ſtill 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Reſtores his heart; when valourpreys on reaſon, 
It eats the ſword it fights with. | 


A Maſter taking leave of his Servants. 
Tend me to-night; 
May be, it is the period of your duty; 
Haply you ſhall not ſee me more, or if, 
A mangled ſhadow. It may chanceto-morrow, 
You'll ſerve another maſter, I look on you, 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt 
friends, | 
I turn you not away; but, like a maſter, 
Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death ; 
Tend me to-night two hours, I alk no more, 


And the gods yield you for't, 


E arly riſing the way to Eminence. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 


Antony to Cleopatra, at his Return with Victory. 

O, thou day o th' world, [all, 
Chain mine arm'd neck, hep thou, attire and 
Through proof of harneſs to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 


N Loat bed Li Co | 
Oh, ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 
The poiſonous damp of nightdiſpunge upun me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me, 


Anto of Deſpondency. Fra 
Oh ſun, thy upalle ſhall I ſee no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here, even here. 
Do = ſhake hands—All come to this! The 
That pannell'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes; do diſtandy, melt their! ſweet 
On bloſſoming Cezfar;; and this pine is bark d 
That over · topt thetm ad. 
„Ne eee 
| ' Departing Greatneſs. 
| The ſoul and body dive not more in parting, 
Than grun ferdg g. 
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Not being fortune, he's but-fortune's knave, 


384 ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
| With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air. — Thou haſt ſeen 

They are black veſper's pageants. [theſe ſigns, 
Eres. Ay, my lord. {a thought 
Ant. Tbat which is now a horſe, even with 

The rack diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct 

As water is in water. 

Eras. It does, my lord. 

Aut. My good knave, Eros, now thy captain 
Even ſuch a body; here I'm Antony, [is 
Vet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 
I made theſe wars for Egypt, and the Queen, 
Whole heart I thought I had, for ſhe had mine; 


(Which whilſt it was mine, had annex'd to it 


A million more, now loſt;) ſhe, Eros, has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falie play'd m 
Vnto an enemy's triumph. [glory 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros, there is left us 
Ourſelves to end vurſclves. 


Deſcription of Cleopatra's (ſuppoſed) Death. 
Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 
And that ſhe has diſcharg d. What thou wouldſt 
Is done unto thy hand; the laſt the ſpake [do, 
Was Antony! moſt noble Antony! 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo buried in her. 


Cleepatra on the Death of Antony. 
It were for me 
To throw my ſceptre at th* injurious gods, 
To teil them that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had ſtol'n our jewel. All's but nought : 
Patience is ſottiſh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad: then is it fn, 
To ruſh into the ſecret houle of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? How do ye, wo- 
men ? { Charmian ? 
What, what good cheer? Why, how now, 
My noble girls ?- Ab women, women! Look, 
Qur lamp is ſpent, it's out—Good firs, take 
heart, ; : Inoble, 
We'll bury him: and then what's brave, what's 
Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 
And make death proud to take us. Come, away, 
This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 


Deatb. | 
My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life; tis paa/try to be.Czſar : 


A- miniſter of her will; and it is great, _ 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which ſhacklesaccidents, and bolts up change; 
W hich ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe, and Cziar's. rr 


Cleopatra's Dream and Deſcription of Antony. 
. I dreamt, there was an emperor An- 
Oh, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſee (tony; 
But ſuch another man! | 5 
Dol. If it might pleaſe ye— Cin ſtuck 
Cleo. His face was'as the heav'ns, and there \ 
A ſun and moon, which kept their courſe, and 


4 


The little O of th* earth, [lighted + 


| 


ul 


| Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature— farm 
Cleo. His legs beſt:id the ocean, his rear'd 
Creſted the world; his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends : 
But when he meant to quail, and ſhake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder, For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas 
That grew the more by reaping ; his delights 
Were dolphin-like; they ſhew'd his back above 
The elements they liv'd in; im his livery 
Walk'd crowns and coronets; realms and 
As plates dropt from his pocket. [iſlands were 


Firm Reſolution. 
. How poor an inſtrument 
May do a noble deed | He brings me liberty. 
My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 
I'm marble conſtant; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


Cleopatra's Speech, on applying the Aſp. 
—— Give me my robe, put on my crown; 
I have | 
Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Ægypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Iris: quick—methinks I hear 
Antony call, I fee him rouſe himſelf 
To praiſe my noble act. I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
T'excuſe their after wrath. Huſband, I come; 
Now to that name, my courage, prove my title! 
am fire, and air; my other elements 
I give to baſer life. So—have you done? 
Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewel. 
[ Applying the Aſp. 
Have Ithe aſpic in my lips? Dok Fall Tor 0 Fs 
If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 
The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, ſtill? 
Which hurts, and is defir'd. Do'ſt thou lie 
It thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 
[t is not worth leave-taking. 
Char. Diſſolve, thick cloud and rain, that I 
The godsthemſelves do weep. [may lay, 
Cleo. This proves me bale—— 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her, and ſpend that kiſs 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, mortal 
wretch, [To the Aſp. 
With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate 


| Of life at once untie. Oh, couldſt thou ſpeak, 


That I might hear thee call great Cæſar aſs, 
Unpoliced! i 

Char. Oh, eaſtern ſtar! | 
Cleo. Peace, peace! 4 
Doſt thou not ſee-my baby at my breaſt, 
That-ſucks the nurſe aſleep ? 8 
Char. O, break! O, break 


* 


[gentle,— 


O Antony | Nay, I will take thee too,. 


[ Applying another Aſd. 
What ſhould T D Dies. 


Now, boaſt thee, death ; in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallel 0. * 
116. 
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[ Iras dies, 


Lea. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as 


—— 
Char, In this wild world ? fo, fare thee well; 
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Book III. 
$16, CORIOLANUS. SHAKESPEARE, 


| Meb. 
WHAT would you have, ye curs, 

That like nor peace, nor war? The one 

affrights you, [to you, 
The other makes you proud. He that truſts 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares : 
Where foxes, geeſe : you are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hail-ftone in the ſun, Your virtue is, 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence ſubdues 

him, [greatneſs, 
And curſe that juſtice did it, Who deſerves 
Deſerves your hate; and your affections ate 
A ſick man's appetite, who defires moſt that 
W hich would increaſe his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down' oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye— 

truſt ye! 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate ; 
Him vile, that was your garland, 


Aufidius's Hatred to Coriolanus. 

Not flecp, nor ſanctuary, 
Being naked, ſick, nor fane, nor capitol, 

The prayers of prieſts, nor times of facrifice, 
Embarments of all fury, ſhall lift up | 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainſt [it 
My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were 
At home upon my brother's guard, ev'n there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable canon, wou'd I 

Waſh my fierce hand in's heart, 


An imaginary Deſcription of Coriolanus war- 
ring. 
Methinks, I hither hear your huſband's 
drum: 
I fee him pluck Aufidius down by th' hair: 
As children from a bear, the Volſci ſhunning 
him : [thus— 
Methinks, I ſee him flamp thus—and call 
« Come on, ye cowards, ye were got in fear, 
Though ye were born in Rome!“ his bloody 
bro 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. | [blood ! 
Virg. His bloody brow} Oh, Jupiter, no 
Vol. Away, you fool ; it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy. The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle HeRor, look'd not lovelier 
Than HeRor's forehead, when it ſpit forth 
At Grecian ſwords contending, 


Doing our Duty merits not Praiſe. 
Pray, now no more: my mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me: [can; 
I have doneas you have done, that's what I 
Indve'd, as you r been, that's for my coun- 
He that has but effected his good will, [try 
Hach overta' en mine act. 


[blood 
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Popularity. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared 
ſights [nurſe 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. Your prattling 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chats him: the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him; ttalls, bulks, 
windows | 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions: all agreeing 
In earneſtneis to ſee him: ſell-ſhown flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulzar ſtation ; our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, toth* wanton ſpoil 


Of Phœbus' burning kiſſes: ſuch a pother, 


As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were ſlily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful poſture. 


Cominius* Speech in the Senate, 
I ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Shouid not be utter'd feebiy. It is held 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver : if it be, 
The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
Be ſingly counterpois'd, At ſixteen years, 
MAY Tarquin made a head for Rome, he 
ought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 
An o' er- preſt Roman, and i' th* conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers; Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd beſt man i thꝰ field, and for his meed 
Was brow- bound with the oak. His pupil- age 
Man- enter'd thus, he waxed like a fea, 
And in the brunt of ſeventcen battles ſince 
He lurch'd all (words o'th' garland, For this laſt 
Before, and in Corioli, let me ſay 
cannot ſpeak him home: he ſtopt the flyers, 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport. As waves before 
A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey'd, ( ſtamp) 
And fell below his ſtern: his ſword (death's 
Where it did mark, it took from face to foot: 
He was a thing of blood, whole every motion 
Was trimm'd withdyingcries: alone heenter'd 
The mortal gate o' th* city, which he painted 
With — deſtiny : aidleſs came off, 
And with a ſudden re- inforcement ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Nor all's this; 
For by and by the din of war gan pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
'T were a perpetval ſpoil; and till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To 7 his breaſt with panting, 
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My toul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by th' other. 


Character of Coriolanus. 

His nature is too noble for this world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's 

his mouth; 

What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent, 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. 


Heonour and Policy. 
; I've heard you ſay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
I th* war do grow together; grant that, and 
tell me 
Tn peace, what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there, 


The Method to gain Popular Favour. 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, (here be with 

them) -  [fineſs 
Thy knee buſling the flones: (for in ſuch bu- 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant 
More learned than the ears ;) waving thy head, 
Which often thus correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble as the ripeſt muiberry, (them, 
That will not hold the handling; [or] ſay to 
Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way, which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelt (forſooth) hereafter theirs fo far, 
As thou haſt power and perſon. | 


Coriolanus, bis Abborrence of Flattery, 
Well, I muſt dot: 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me 
Some harlot's ſpirit ! my throat of war beturn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe, 
Small as an eunuch's, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls aſleep! the ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ichool-boys tears take 
The glaſſes of my fight! a beggar's tongue [up 
Make motion thro' my lips, and my arm'd 
knees, 
Which bow d but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms—1 will not do't— 
Left I ſurceaſe to honour my own truth, 
And by my body's action teach my mind 
A inherent baſeneſs. 


His Mothers Reſolution on his flubborn Pride. 
| At thy choice then: 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| Beftride my 
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Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from 
But own thy pride thyſelf. (me: 


His Deteflation of the Fulgar. 

Vou common cry of curs, whoſe breath Ihate, 
As reek o' th' rotten fens; whoſe loves I prize, 
As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air: I baniſh you: 

And here remain with your uncertainty : 

Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts! - 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair! have the power till 
To baniſh your defenders, till at length, 
Your ignorance (which finds not, till it feels ; 
Making but reſervation of yourſelves, 

Still your own enemies) deliver you, 

As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows ! 


Precepts againſt Ill fortune. 
| | You were us'd 

To ſav, extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
Thatcommon chances common men could bear; 
That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Fortune's blows, 
When moſt fruck home, being gently warded, 

craves 

A noble cunning. You were us'd to load me 
With precepts, that wou'd make invincible _ 
The heart that conn'd them, 3 


| On common Friendſhips. 8 
Oh world, thy ſlippery turns! Friends now 

faſt ſworn, 

Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 

Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, and ex- 
ercile 

Are ſtill together, who twine, as 'twere, in love 

Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 

To bitter enmity. 80 felleſt foes, [fleep 

W hoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their 

To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 

Some trick, not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 

And interjoin their iſſues. [friends, 


Martial Friendſbip. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where - againſt 

My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 

| And ſcarr'd the moon with ſplinters; here J clip 

The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever, in ambitious ſtrength, I did 

Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou, firft, 

I lov'd the maid I married; never man 

Sigh'd truer breath : but that I ſee thee here, 

Thou noblething, more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
threſhold, Why, thou Mars! I 

tell thee, : : | 
We have a power on foot ; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 


Thy dang'rous ftoutneſs : for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do, as thou lift; 
| 7 | 


Or loſe my arm for't; thou haſt beat me out 


Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
8 Dreamt 
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Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms. fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. 


The Seaſon of Solicitation, 

He was not taken well, he had not din'd. 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we've ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſt-like faſt; therefore I'll watch 


Till he bedieted to my requeſt, [him 
Obftinate Reſolution. 
My wife comes foremoſt, then the honour'd 


mould [hand 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her 
The grand-child to her blood. But out, af- 
ection! 
All bond and privilege of nature break 
Let it be virtuous to be obſtinate. | 
What is that curt'ſie worth; or thoſe dove's 
eyes, ſam not 
Which can make gods forſworn? I melt, and 
Of ſtronger earth than others: my mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould 
In ſupplication nod; and my young boy 
Hath an aſpect of interceſhon, which [ ſcians 
Great nature cries, Deny not.— Let the Vol- 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; Ill never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin, 


Relenting Tenderneſs. 

— Like a dull actor now, 
T have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to full diſgrace, Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not ſay, 
For that, forgive our Romans, —O, a kiſs, 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er ſince—Ye gods! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted: fink, my knee, i' th* earth, 
Of thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhew 
Than that of common ſons, 


Chaſlity. 
— The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the ilele, 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple. 


Coriolamus's Prayer for his Son. 

The god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of the ſupreme Jove, inform 

Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou mayſt 
rove 

To 3 in vulnerable, and ſtick i“ th* wars 

Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding every flaw, 

And ſaving thoſe that eye thee 
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Coriolanus's Mother's 2 Speech to him. 
Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither; ſince thy fight, which 
ſhould » [comforts, 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and 
ſorrow ; 
Making the mother, wife, and child to ſee 
The fon, the huſband, and the father tearing 
His country's bowels out; and to poor we 
Thine enmity's moſt capital; thou barr'& us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. - - + 
- We muſt find, 
An eminent calamity though we had 
Our with which ſide ſhould win. For either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreets: or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, 
I purpole not to wait on fortune, till [ ſon, 
Thele wars determine; if Ican't perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one: thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's 
That brought thee to this world, (womb, 


Peace after a Siege. 
Ne'er thro an arch fo hurried the blown tide 
As the re-comforted thro th' gates. Why, 
hark you! 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries, and fifes, 
Taborsand cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans 
Make the ſun dance. 


—  — — — 
§ 17. CYMBELINE., SHAKESPEARE, 


Parting Lovers. 
Imo. T Ho ſhould'ſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leis, ere left 

To after- eye him. | 

Piſ. Madam, fo I did. 

Ino. I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings; 

crackt *em, but 

To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace, had pointed him ſharp as my needle ; 
Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat, to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept; but, good 
When ſhall we hear from him ? [ Piſaniv, 

Piſ. Be aſſur d, madam, 
With his next vantage. 
Ino. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay ; ere I could tell him 
How I would think of him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch; or I could make him 
The ſhes of Italy ſhould not betray [ ſwear, 
Mine intereſt, and his honour: or have charg'd 

him [nig 

At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at mid- 


| T* encounter me with oriſons, (for then 


C6 2 I am 
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F am in heav'n for him;) or e'er I could » 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my 
father, : 

And like the tyrannous breathing of thenorth, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing, 


The Baſeneſs of Falſhood to a Wife. 
Doubting things go ill often hurts more, 
Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies; or timely knowing, 
The remedy then borne, diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and ftop. 
Tach. Had I this cheek | 
To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
W hole very touch wou'd force the feeler's foul 
Fo th' oath of loyalty : this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here; ſhould I, (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips, as common as the fiairs 
That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood as with labour; 
Then glad myſeif by peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluſtrious as the tmoaky light 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow: it were fit 
That all the plagues ot hell ſhould at ove time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 


Imogen s Bedchamber; in one Part of it a large 
Trunk. | 


Imogen is diſcovered reading. 


Ims. Mine eyes are weak: 


Fold down the leaf where I have left; to bed 


Take not away the taper, leave it burning: 
And if thou canſt awake by four o'th' clock, 
I pr'ythee call me Sleep bath feiz*d we wholly. 
[ Exit Lady. 
To your protection I commend me, gods, 
From faines, and the tempters of the night, 
Guard me, [I beſeech ye. [ Sleeps. 
[Tachimo riſes from the Trunk, 
Tach. The crickets fing, and man's o'er-la- 
| bour'd ſenſe 
Re pairs itfelf by reſt: our Tarquin thus 
Did ſoftly preſs the ruthes, ere he waken'd 
The chaſtity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'ft thy bed! freſh lily, 
And whiter than the ſheets! Tnat I might touch, 
But kiſs, one kiſs—Rubies unparagon'd ! 
How dearly they do't—"T1s her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o'th' taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her 
To ſee th' incloſed light, now canopy'd ['iids, 
Under the windows, white and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heav'n's own tint—but my deſign 
To note the chamber I will write all down: 
Such and ſuch pictures there the window 
ſuch 
Th adornment of her bed - the arras, figures 
Why ſuch, and ſuch, —and the contents o' th 
ſtory— 
Ah, — ns natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables, 
Would teſtify, t'enrich mine inventory. 


O, ſieep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her, 
2 
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And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying! Come off, come off.— 
[ Taking off her Bracelet. 
As ſlippery as the Gordian knot was hard, 
Tis mine, and this will witneſs outwardly, 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To thꝰ madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
I th* bottom of a cowſlip. Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this ſecret 
Will toree him think, I have pick d the lock, 
and ta'en [what end? 
The treaſure of her honour. No more—to 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, 
Screw'd tomy memory. She hath been reading 
late 
The tale of Tereus, here the leaf's turn'd down 
Where Philomel gave up—I have enough : 
To th' trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, (wift, you dragons of the night, that 
dawning 
May bear the raven's eye; I lodge in fear; 
Tho' this a heav'nly angel, hell is here. 
[ He goes into the Trunk, the Scene cloſes, 


Gold, 

"Tis gold [makes 

Which buys admittance, oft it doth, yea, 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves, and yield up 
Their derr to th' ſtand o' th' ſtealer: and *tis 
gold f the thief; 
Which makes the true man kilf'd, and faves 
Nay, ſometimes hangs both thief and true man; 
Can it not do, and undo? { what 


A Satire on Women. 


Is there no way for men to be, hut women 
Muſt be ha'f-workers ? We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was 1 know not where 
When I was ſtampt. Some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit; yet my mother feem'd 
The Dian of that time; to doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this—Oh, vengeance, ven- 

geance ! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 
And pray'd me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn—that I 
thought her 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow. = = = 
Could I find out [tion 
The woman's part in me ; for there's no mo- 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part; be it lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Luſt, and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; revenges, 
hers ; [dain, 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, dil- 
Nice*longing, ſlanders, mutability ; 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell 
knows, [For even to vice 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but rather all. 
They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill ; 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one | 
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Not half fo old as that. T'll write againſt them, 


Deteſt them, curſe them—yet *tis greater {kill 


In a true hate, to pray they have their will; 
The very devils cannot plague them better. 


A Wife's Impatience to meet her Hand. 
Oh, for a horle with wings! Hear'ſt thou, 
Piſanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven: read, and tell me 
How far tis thither, It one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? then, true Piſanio, 
"Ob —_— like me, to ſee thy lord; who 
ONg"it— 
(O, let = bate) but not like me, yet long' ſt 
But in a fainter kind—Oh, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, beyond—lay, and ſpeak 
thick: [ing 
Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hear- 
To th' ſmothering of the ſenſe—how far it is 
To this ſame bleſſed Milford? And by th* way, 
Tell me how Wales was made fo happy, as 
T' inherit ſuch a haven. But firſt of all 
How may we ſteal from hence: and forthe gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence 
going, fhence? 
And our return t'excuſe—but firſt, how get 
Why ſhould excuſe be born, or e'er begot ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
Twixt hour and hour? 
Piſ. One ſcore *twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam's enough for you; and too much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to's execution, 
man, [wagers, 
Could never go ſo flow: I have heard of riding 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 
That run i' th clocks behalf. But this is foolery. 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs, ſay 
She'll home to her father, and provide me, pre- 
A riding ſuit: no coſtlier than would fit [ſent, 
A franklin's houſewife. 
Piſ. Madam, you'd beſt conſider. [here, 
Imo. I fee before me, man; nor here, nor 
Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look thro'. Away, I pr'ythee, 
Do as I bid thee ; there's no more to lay ; 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way. 


A Foreſt, with a Cave in Wales. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 


Bel. A goodly day! not to keep houſe, with 
ſuch, [ gate 
Who's roof's as low as ours: ſee, boys! this 
Inſtructs you how t'adore the heav'ns; and 
bows you 
To morning's holy office. Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may get thro' 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. Hail, thou fair 
f heav'n! 
We houſe i' th* rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly, 
As prouder livers do. 


Guid, Hail, heav'n! 
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Arv. Hail, heav'n! 
Bel. Now for our mountain ſport : up to 
yond hill, {[ Contider, 
Your legs are young: T'll tread theſe flats. 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off, 
And you may then revolve what tales I've told 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war, [you, 
That ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being io allow'd, To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee ; 
And often tv our comfort ſhall we find 
The ſharded beetle in a ſafer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble; 
Prouder than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd: no life to ours. 
Guid. Out of your proof you ſpeak; we, 
poor, unfledg*d, [know 
Have never wing'd from view o' th* neſt; nor 
What air's from home. Haply this life is 
If quiet life is beſt ; ſweeter to you beſt, 
That have a ſharper known: well correſponding 
With your {tiff age; but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling a-bed, 
A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
To ſtride a limit. 
Ard. What ſhould we ſpeak of 
When we are old as you? when we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December? how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 
The freezing hours away? we have ſeen no- 
thing: 
We are beaſtly; ſubtle as the fox for prey, 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat; 
Our valour is to chaſe what flies, our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And ſing our bondage freely. 
Bel. How you ſpeak! 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, | 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o'th* court, 
As hard to leave, as keep, whoſe top to climb 
Is certain falling, or fo ſſipp'ry that | 
The fear's as bad as falling. The toil of war, 
A pain, that only ſcems to ſeek out danger 
I tht name of fame, and honour, which dies 
i” th' ſearch, k 
And hath as oft a ſland*rous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many time 
Doth ill deſerve, by doing well: what's worſe, 
Muſt curt'fie at the cenſure. Oh, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: my body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note, Cymbeline lov'd me, 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off; then was I as a tree, : 
Whole boughs did bend with fruit. But in 
one night, "2 
A ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my 
And left me bare to weather, [ leaves, 
Guid, Uncertain favour ! [ you oft, 
Bel. My fault being nothing, as I have told 
"Sch But 
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But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, twore to Cymbeline 
] was confederate with the Romans: ſo 
Foliow'd my baniſhment, and this twenty years, 
This mls and theſe demeſnes, have been my 
world, 
Where I have liv'd at honeſf freedom, pay d 
More ptous debts to Heaven, than in ali ſtains, 
The fore-end of my tim: But up to th moun- 
This is not hunter's language; he that ſtrikes 
The veniſon 41, ſhall be the lord o' th' feaſt, 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter, 
And we wil] fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ſtate. 


The Force of Nature. 
How hard it is to hide the ſparks of nature! 


| Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king, 


Nor Cymbeline dreams, that they are alive. 
They think they're mine, and though train'd 
up thus meanly [hit 
TI' th* cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Paladour, 
(The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father call'd Guiderius,) Jove ! 
When on my three-foot ſtool I fit, and tell 
The warlike feats ve done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ory : ſay, thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I tet my foot on's neck, — even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in 
poſture [Cadwall, 


That acts my words. The younger brother, 


(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure 
Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much 


His own conceiving. [more 
Slander. 
— No, tis flander, [tongue 


Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners 5 the world. Kings, queens, and 
ſtates, 

Maids; matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the graye, 

This viperous ſlander enters. 


A Wife's Innocency, 

Falſe to his bed! What is it to be falſe, 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep twixt clock and clock: —I ff fleep 

charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake ? That falſe to's bed! 


Woman in Man's Dreſs. 

You muſt forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience ; fear and niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, (or more truly 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) to waggiſh courage, 
Ready in gibes, quick-anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As quarrelous as the weazel : nay, you muſt 


Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 
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Expoſing it (but oh, the harder hap, 

Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch 

Of common kiſſing Titan; and forget 
Vour labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 


The Foreft and Cave. 
Euter Imogen in Boy's Cloaths, 

Imo. I ſee, a man's lite is a tedious one; 
Pve tir'd mylelf ; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 
But that my reſolution helps me: Milford, [thee, 
When from the mountain-top Piſanio ſhew'd 
Thou waſt within a ken. Oh, Jove, I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd, Two beggars 

told me, 
I could not miſs my way. Will poor folks lye 
That have afflict ions on them, knowing 'tis 
A puniſhment, or trial ? Yes, no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true. To lapſe in 
fulneſs | 
Is ſorer, than to lye for need : and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings, than beggars. My dear lord, 
Thou'rt one o'th* falſe ones; now I think on 
thee, 
My hunger's gone; but even before, I was 
At point to ſink for food. But what is this? 
| [Seerng the Cave, 
Here is a path to't.—-'Tis ſome ſavage hold; 
*T were beſt not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 
Ereit clean o'erthrows nature, makes it valiant, 
Plenty and peace breed cowards, hardneſs ever 
Of hardinels is mother. 


Labour. 
Wearineſses 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth 
Finds the down pillow hard, 


Harmleſs Innocence. 

Ima. Good maſters, harm me not; 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought 
Tohave begg'd, or bought, what I have took; 

good troth, Chad found 

J have ſtol'n nought, nor would not, though I 
Gold ftrew'd i'th'floor. Here's money for my 
I would have left it on the board ſo ſoon [meat, 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider, 

Guid, Money, youth! 

Aru. All gold and ſilver rather turn to dirt! 
As 'tis no better reckon'd, but of thole 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 


Braggart. 
To whom ? to thee ? What art thou ? Have 


not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big? 


Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth, 


Fool Hardineſs, 


———Being ſcarce made up, 
I mean to man; he had not 2 0 
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Of roaring terrors ; for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear, 


Inborn Royalty. 

O, thou goddeſs, 

Thou divine nature; how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 

In theſe two princely boys : they are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet, as rough 

(Their royal blood enchaf'd), as the rud'ſt 
wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him ſtoop to the vale. *Tis won- 
derful, 

That an inviſible inſtinct ſnould frame them 

To royalty unlearn'd, honour untaught, 

Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 

That'wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 

As if it had been ſow'd. 


Enter Arviragus, with Imogen dead, bearing 
ber in his Arms. 

Bel. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occafion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for ! 

Aru. The bird is dead 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipt from ſixteen y cars of age, to ſixty ; 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 

Guid, Oh, ſweeteſt, faireſt lily! 
My brother wears thee not one half ſo well, 
As when thou grew'ſt thylelf. 

Bel. Oh, melancholy, 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom ; find 
The ooze to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh care 
Might eas'lieſt harbour in? Thoublefled thing! 


Jove knows what man thou mightit have made: 


but ah! 
Thou dy'dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy ! 
How found you him ? 
Arv. Stark, as you ſee: 
Thus ſmiling as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber ; 
Not as death's dart being laugh'd at: his right 


Repoſing on a cuſhion, [cheek 
uid, Where? 
Aru. O' tl floor: (put 


His arms thus leagu'd, I thought he ſlept, and 
My clotted brogues from off my feet, whoſe 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. [rudeneſs 
Guid, Why, he but ſleeps: 
If he be gone he'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come near thee, 
Aru. With faireſt flowers, 
Whilſt ſummer laſts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I' ſweeten thy fad grave: thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; 
nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 
Out-ſwceten'd not thy breath; the raddock 
would | 
With charitable bill (oh, bill fore-ſhaming 
Thoſe rich-leit heirs, that let their fathers lie 


Without a monument) bring thee all this, 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are 
To winter-ground thy corſe (none, 
Bel. Great griefs I ſee med' cine the leſs, 
For Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys, 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that: the mean, and mighty, 
Together, have one duſt, yet reverence; [rotting 
The angel of the world, doth make diſtinction 
Of place *twixt high and low, Our foe was 
rincely, 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. | 
Guid. Pray thee, fetch him hither. 
Therlites* body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive, 


Funeral Dirge. a 
Guid, Fear no more the heat o'th* ſun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all mutt 
As chimney-ſweepers come to duſt. 
Aru. Fear no more the frown o'th' great, 
Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke, 
Care no more to cloath and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The ſceptre, learning, phyſic, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 
Guid. Fear no more the lightning flaſh. 
Arv. Nor ſth' all-dreaded thunder-ſtone, 
Guid, Fear no flander, cenſure raſh, 
Arv. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan. 


Imogen awaking. 
Yes, Sir, to Milford-Haven, which is the 
Way ?— | (thither? 
I thank you—by yond buſh—pray, how far 
'Ods pitikins—can it be ſix miles yet. 
I've gone all night— faith, I'll lie down and 


ſleep. deſſes ! 
But ſoft ! no bedfellow !- Oh, gods and god- 
Seeing the body. 


Theſe flow'rs are like the pleaſures of the world 

This bloody man the care on't. T hope I dream; 

For, ſure, I thought I was a cave-keeper: 

And cook to honeſt creatures. But tis not ſo; 

' Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 

Which the brain makes of fumes. Our very 
eyes [Good faith, 

Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind. 

I tremble ſtill with fear; but if there be 

Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 

As a wren's eye, oh, gods! a part of it! 

The dream's here ſtill; even when I wake, it is 

Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 


Routed Army. 

No blame be to you, Sir, for all was loft, 
But that the Heavens tought: the king himſelf, 
Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons ſeen; all flying 
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Thro' a ftrait lane, the enemy full-bearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaught'ring, having 
work 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruek down 
Some mortally, ſome ilightly touch'd, ſome 
fallin [damm'd 
Merely through fear, that the ſtrait paſs was 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards liv- 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame, [ing 


Death. 
I, in mine own woe charm'd, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him 

groan ; [ ter, 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. This ugly mon- 
*Tis ſtrange he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
Sweet words; or hath more miniſters then we, 
That draw his knives i' th* war. 
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Prodigies. 
1 N the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius feil, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did tqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets, 
Stars thone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fell, | 
Diſaſters veil'd the ſun, and the moiſt Rar, 


Upon whole influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was ſick almoſt to doomiday with eclipſe, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Gheſfts waniſh at the crowing of the Cock, and 
the Reverence paid io Chriftmas-Time, 

Ber. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock 

crew. 

Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing, 
Upon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in fea or fire, in earth or air, 

Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine. And of the truth herein, 
This preſent object made probation. 

Mar. It faded at the crowing of the cock. 
Some ſay, that ever *gainſt that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit walks abroad, 
. are wholeſome, then no planets 

rike, | 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm ; 
do hallo d and fo gracious is the time. 


Morning. 
But look, the morn in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill. 


Real Greef. 
Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ſeems ; 
"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cultomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor wind) ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
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No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejetted *haviour of the viſage, 
Together with all forms, moods, ſhews of grief, 
That can denote me truly. Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But I have that within, which paſſeth ſnew; 
Thele but the trappings and the ſuits oi woe, 


Inmoderate Grief diſcommended. 
Tis tweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 

To give theſe mourning duties to your father; 
But you muſt know your father loſt a father, 
That father his, and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation for ſome term | 
To do obſequious ſorrow. But to perſevere 
In obſtinate condolement, does expreis 
An impious ſtubbornnets, unmanly grief. 
It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to Heaven, 
A heart unfortify d, a mind impatient, 
An underſtanding ſimple and unſchool'd: 
For what we know mult be, and is as common 
As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenle, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart? Fie! *tis a fault to Heav'n, 
A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reaſon moſt ab. d, whoſe common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd 
From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day, 
This muſt be ſo. 


Hamlet's Soliloguy on his Mother's Marriage. 
O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew; 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix d [God! 
His canon gainſt felf-Hlapghter Oh, God! Oh, 
How weary, itale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fie on't! O, fie! tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to feed ; things rank and grols in 
nature | 
Poſſeſs it mere ly. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead! nay, not fo much, not 
So excellent a king, that was to this, (two 
Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he might not let e' en the winds of heav'n 
Vift her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 
Muſt I remember — why, ſhe would hang on 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown him, 
By whatit fed on; yet, within a month! 
Let me not think on't!—Frailty thy name is 
woman : | | 
A little month !—or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears— Why ſhe, even ſhe— 
O Heav*n ! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer—married with 
mine uncle, 


My father's brother; but no more like my father, 


Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She married. O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good, 
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A complete Man. 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again. 


Cautions to young Ladies. 
For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion and a toy in blood : 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, [ing : 
Forward, not permanent: tho* ſweet, not laſt- 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute: 
No more, 


Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you liſt his ſongs, 

Or loſe your heart ; or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter, 

And keep within the rear of your affection, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of deſire. 

The charieſt maid is prodigal enough, 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 

Virtue itſelf *ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes, 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before the buttons be diſclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt inuminent. 


A Satire on ungracious Paſtors. 

I ſhall th' effects of this good leſſon keep 
As watchmen to my heart: but, good my bro- 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, [ther, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n, 
Whilk, like a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe paths of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own reed. 


A Father's Advice to his Son, going to travel. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his act; 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 
The friends thou haſt and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Be- 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, [ware 
Bear't, that th oppoſed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man's cenſure, but reſerve thy judg- 
Coftly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, [ment. 
But not expreſs d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend: 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 
This above all, to thine own ſelf be true 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can'ſt not then be falſe to any man. 


Hamlet, on the Appearance of his Father*s Ghoſt, 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from beav'n, or blaſts from 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, hell; 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 


That I will ſpeak to thee; 1'1] call thee Hamlet, 
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King, father, royal Dane: Oh, anſwer me! 
Let me not burſt in ignorance ! but tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cearments ? why the ſepulchre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in- urn'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again in complete ſteel 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 

Ma king night hideous; and us fools of nature, 
So horribly to ſhake our diſpoſition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls? 


The Miſchief it might tempt him to. 
What if it tempts you towards the flood, m 
Or to the dreadful border of the cliff, Clord) 

That beetles o'er his baſe into the fea, 

And there aſſume ſome horrible form, 

Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
And draw you into madneſs? Think of it, 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 

That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 

And hears it roar beneath, 


Enter Ghoſt and Hamlet. 
Ham, Where wilt thou lead me? ſpeak ; F'll 
Ghoſt, Mark me. [go no further, 
Ham. 1 will. 
Ghoſt. My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to ſulph'rous and tormenting flames 
Mult render up myſelf. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt. fing 
Gh. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hear- 
To what I ſhall unfold, 
Ham. Speak; I am bound to hear. hear. 
Ghoſt. So art thou to revenge when thou ſhalt 
Ham. What? 
Ghofl, I am thy father's ſpirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away: but that I am for- 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, [bid 
I cou'd a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze thy young 
blood, [ ſpheres, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood: lift, lift, O lit! 
If thou did'ſt ever thy dear father love. 
Ham. O, Heaven! murder. 
Ghoft. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural 
Ham. Murder! 
Ghoft. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt itis; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 
Ham, Haſte me to know it, that I with wings 
as ſwift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 
Ghoft. I find thee apt, 


And duller ſhould thou be than the fat weed 
That 
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That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 
* thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, 
ear; | 
*Tis given out that, ſleeping in my garden, 
A ſerpent ſtung me; io the whole ear of Den- 
Is by a forged procets of my death [mark 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent that did ſing thy father's heart 
Now wears his crown, 
Ham. O, my prophetic ſoul, my uncle! 
Ghoft. AY» that inceſtuous, that adulterate 
bealt, 
With witchcraft of his wits, with trait'rous gifts, 
(O wicked wits, .and gitts that have the power 
So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming virtuous queen. 
O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 
From me, whole love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
J made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch whoſe natural gifts were poor 
'To thole of mine! 
But virtue, as it never will be moy'd, 
Though !lewineſs court it in a ſhape of Heav'n; 
So vice, tho* to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will late itfelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage —— 
But ſoft; methinks, I ſcent the morning air, — 
Brief let me be: ſleeping within my garden, 
My cuftom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a viol, 
And ia the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtilment, whoſe eff:ct 
Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That ſwift as quickſilver it courſes thiough 
The natural zates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood; ſo did it mine, 
And a molt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 
Moſt lazar- like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 
Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch'd ; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſell'd, unanointed, unaneal'd, 
No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my impertections on my head; 
O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt horrible! 
If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt, 
But howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul deſign 
Againſt thy mother 1 leave her to Heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To goad and ſting her. Fare thee well at once; 
The glow- we m thews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire; 
Adieu, adieu, adieu; remember me. [ Exit. 
Ham. O, all you hoſt of heaven ! O earth! 
what elſe? | [my heart, 
And ſhall I couple hell? O, fy! hold, hold, 
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But bear me ſtiffly up. Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor Ghoſt, while memory holds a feat 
In this diſtrafted globe; remember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter; yes, by Heaven: 
O, moſt pernicious woman! 
O, villain, viilain, ſmiling damned villain 
My tables :—meet it is I ſet down, 
That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain; 
At leaſt I'm ſure he may be ſo in Denmark. 

[ writing, 
So, uncle, there you are : now to my word, 
It is, Adieu, adieu; remember me! 


Ophelia's Deſcription of Hamlet's mad Adareſ5 
to Ber. 

My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Prince Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter d, and down-gyred to his ankle, 
Pale as his ſhirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look fo piteous, in purport 
As if he had been looſed out of hell 
To ſpeak of horrors; thus he comes before me. 

Pol. Mad for thy love? 

Oph. My lord, I do not know, 

But truly 1 do fear it. 

Pol. What ſaid he? [ hard, 

Oęb. He took me by the wriſt, and held me 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And with his other hand thus o'er his brow 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 

As he would draw it: long time ftaid he ſo; 
At laſt, a little ſhaking of my arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 

As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 

And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
For out of doors he went without their helps, 


And to the laſt bended their light on me. 


Old- Age. 
Beſhrew my jealouſy, 
It ſeems it is as proper to our age 
To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger fort 
To lack diſcretion, 


Happineſs conſiſis in Opinion, 
y then tis none to you: 
For there is nothing either good or bad, 
But thinking makes it ſo; 
To me it is a priſon. 


Hamlet's Reflections on the Player and himſelf. 
O, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 

Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 


And you, my ſiucws, grow not inſtant old, 


| Could force his foul ſo to his own conceit, 


That 


at 


5 
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That from her working, all his viſage warm' d; 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 


A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting | 


With forms to his conceit, and all for nothing, — 

For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuha to him, or he to Hecuba, [do, 

That he ſhould weep for her ? What wou'd he 

Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 

That I have? he would drown the ſtage with 
tears, 

And cleave the gen'ral ear with horrid ſpeech, 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears; yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant ot my cauſe, 

And can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whoſe property and molt dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made: am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by the noſe, gives me the lye i' th 
throat, 

As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! why, I ſhould take it for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppreſſion bitter, or ere this 

I ſhould have fatted ail the region kites 

With this ſlave's offal. Bloody, bawdy villain ! 

Remorſeleſs, treacherous, leacherous, kindleſs 

Oh, vengeance !—— {villain ! 

Why, what an aſs am TI! This is moſt brave, 

That I, the fon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a curſing like a very drab— 

A ſcullion, - die upon't—foh ! about my brain! 

I have heard that guilty creatures at a play, 

Have hy the very cunning of the ſcene 

Been ſtruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 

For murder, tho' it have no tongue, will ſpeak 

With moſt miraculous organ. I'll] have theſe 

layers 

Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 

Before my uncle; I'll obſerve his looks, 

I'll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courle. The ſpirit that I have ſeen 

May be the devil; and the devil may have power 

To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch birits,) 


Abuſes me to damn me. [I'll have grounds 


More relative than this; the play's the thing, 
Wherein Il catch the conſcience of the king. 


Hypocriſy. 
We oth 0, in this, 
"Tis too much prov'd, that with devotion's viſe 
And pious action, we do ſugar o'er [age, 
The devil himſelf, | 
King. O, tis too true: [ſcĩence! 
How imart a laſh that ſpeech doth give my con- 


The harlot's cheek beautied with plaſt'ring art, 
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Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word. 


Life and Death aveigb d. 
To be, or not to be? that is the queſtion z—— 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortuna, 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them? Todie,—tofleepz— 
No more; and by a fleep, to ſay, we end 
The heart- ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
That fleſh is heir to; *tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die,—to fleepz— 
To ſleep! perchance to dream! ay, there's the 
rud; 
For in that ſleepof death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Mutt give us pauſe; there's the reſpect 
That makes calamity of ſo long life. (time, 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of 
Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's con- 
tumely, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th* unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lole the name of action. 


Ca . : 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. 


| A noble Mind diſordered. 
O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! 

The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's eye, tongue, 

ſword, a 
Th' expedancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
Th obſerv d of all obſervers, quite, quite down 
I am of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 
That ſuck'd the honey of his muſie vows; 
Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form and ſtature of blown 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy. [youth, 


On Flattery, and an cue minded Man. 
Nay, do not think I flatter; | 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits 
To feed and cloath thee? Why ſhould the poor 
be flatter'd ? 


No, let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou 
hear? 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 
Hath ſeal d thee for herſelf: for thou haſt been 
As one in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing; 
A man that tortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſtta'en with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe 
Whole blood and judgment are fo well com- 
mingled, | 
'That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ftop ſhe pleaſe. Give me the man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core,—ay, in my heart of heart, 


As I do thee. 


Midnight. 
Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When church- yards yawn, and hell itſelf 

breathes out hot blood, 
Contagion to the world! Now could I drink 
And do ſuch bitter buſineſs, as the day [ther — 
Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my mo- 
O, heart, loſe not thy nature] let not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom ; 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
I will ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none, 


The King's deſpairing Sclilequy, and Hamlets 
Reflections on him. 

O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to Heaven; 
It hath the primal, eldeit curſe upon't, | 
A brother's murder! Pray, I cannot, 

Tho? inclination be as ſharp as will; 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 
And like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ftand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens 
To waſh it white as ſnow? Whereto ſerves 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? [mercy, 
And what's in prayer, but this twofold force, 
To be foreftailed ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down? Then I'll look up; 
My fault is paſt; but, oh! what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul mur- 
That cannot be, fince I am ſtill poſſeſsd [der 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 
May one be pardon'd, and retain th' offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice; | 
And oft tis ſren the wicked prize itſelf, 

Buys out the law: but tis not ſo above; 
There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies 

In its true nature, we ourſelves compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence. What then? what reſts? 
Try what repentance can ; what can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

O, wretched tate! O boſom black as death 
O, limed ſoul! that ſtruggling to be free, 
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Art more engag*d ! Help, angels, make aſſay ! 
Bow, ſtubborn knees; and heart, with ſtrings of 
Be ſoft as finews of the new-born babe; [tteel, 
All may be well. [The King kneels, 


Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. Now might I do it pat, nowhe is pray- 
ing; 

And now Ill do't, and fo he goes to heaven, 
And ſo am Ireveng'd? that would be ſcann'd— 
A villain kills my father, and for that, 
I, his ſole ton, do this ſame villain ſend [venge, 
To heav'n! O! this is hire and ſalary, not re- 
He took my father groffly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as 

May; [ Heaven ? 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave 
But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
Tis heavy with him, —Am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage? 
Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid bent, 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage, 
Or in th' inceſtuous pleatures of his bed; 
At gaming, ſwearing, or about ſome act 
That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: ven, 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at hea- 
And that his ſoul may be as damn'd and black 


As hell whereto it goes, 


Hamlet and his Mother. 

Queen. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt 
In noiſe fo rude againſt me? [wag thy tongue 

Ham. Such an att, 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the roſe 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there ; makes marriage-vows 
As falſe as dicers* oaths: Oh, ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very ſoul, and ſweet religion makes 
A rhaplody of words. 

Queen, Ah me, what aA! this; 

Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was ſeated on this brow ; 
Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himſelf, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command, 
A ftation like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill; 
A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
To give the world aſſurance of a man: [follows 
This was your huſband. Look you now what 
Here 7s your huſband, like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother, Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor ? 

Queen, O, Hamlet, ſpeak no more; 
Thou turn'ſ mine eyes into my very ſoul, 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 
As will not leave their tin&, 


Enter Ghoſt, 
Ham. Save me, and hover o'er me with your 
wings, 


You 
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You heavenly guards: what would your gra- 
cious figure? 

Queen, Alas! he's mad, [chide, 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy fon to 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by 
Th' important acting of your dread command? 
O, ſay 

Ghofl. Do not forget: this viſitation 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe, 
But, look! amazement on thy mother fits: 

O ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul ! 

Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works: 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, madam? 

Quren. Alas! how is't with you? 

That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with th' incorporeal air do hold diſcourſe ? 

Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep; 

And as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Start up, and ſtand on end: O, gentle lon! 

Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 

Sprinkle cool patience : whereon do you look ? 

Ham. On him, on him! look you, how pale 

he glares ! { ſtones 

His form, and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to 

Would make them capable: do not look on nie, 

Left with this piteous action you convert 

My ſtern effects; then what I have to do, 

Will want true col:ur, tears, perchance, for 
ueen. To whom do you lpeak this? [blood. 

n. Do you ſee nothing there? 
[ Pointing to the Ghoſt. 

Queen, Nothing at all; yet all that is, I lee, 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 

= "50g No, nothing but ourſelves, 

am. Why, look you there! look how it 
ſteals away! 

My father in his habit as he liv'd! 

Look where he goes, even now, out at the 
portal, [Exit Ghoſt 
veer. I bis is the very coinage ot your biain, 

This bodileſs creation, ecſtaſy 

Is very cunning in. 

Ham. What ecſtaſy ? time: 
My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep 
And makes as healthful muſic : tis not madneis 
That I have utter'd, bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 


Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 


Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks: 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 


Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 


Infects unleen : confeſs yourſelf to Heaven, 
Repent what's paſt; avoid what is to come. 

Queen. O, Hamlet, thou halt cleft my heart 

in twain, 

Ham. Then throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good- night, but go not to my uncle's bed; 
Aſſume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habits evil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good 


| 


| 


He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on : refrain to-night, 
And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 
To the next abſtinence, the next more eaſy; 
For ule can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 
And maſter een the devil, or throw him out 
With wond'rous potency. Once, more, good- 
And when you are defirous to be bleſt, night, 
I'll bleſſing beg of you. 
Queen, What ſhall I do? do; 
Ham. Not this by no means that I bid you 
Let the fond king tempt you to bed again, 
Pinch wanton on your cheek: call you his 
And let him for a pair of reeky kiſſes, {mouſe ; 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn'd fin- 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, [gers, 
That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, | 
But mad in craft; *twere good you let him 
know, Lot breath, 
Nyeen. Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 
Ham. I muſt to England, you know that. 
Qucen. Alack, I had forgot, 
Tis ſo concluded on. { ſchool-fellows, 
Ham. There's letters ſeal d, and my two 
Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate, they muſt fweep my 
way, | 
And marthal me to knavery : let it work, 
For *tis the tport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petar ; and t ſhall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow 'em at the moon. 


Hamlet's Reflection on bis owon Irreſalution. 
How all occaſions do inform againſt me, 
And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time « 
Be but to ſleep and feed? a heaft, no more. 
Sure he has made us with ſach large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not | 
That capability and god-like reaſon * 
To ruſt in us unus'd: now whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven f{cruple + + 
Of thinking too preciſely on th” event, {wiſdam, 
(A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
And ever three parts coward;) I do not know 
Why yet I hve to ſay this thing's to do, {means 
Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and 
To do't. Examples groſs as earth ex hort me ; 
Witneſs this army of ſuch mais and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, " 
Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition puft, 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event, 

Expofing what is mortal and unſure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 


Even for an egg-ſhell. Tis not to be great, 


Never to ſtir without great argument; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, © 
When honour'sat the ſtake. How ſtand I then, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain d, 
(Excitements of my reaſon and my blood,) 
And let all fleep, while to my ſhame I fee 
The imminent death of twenty thouſand __ 
at 
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That for 2 phantaſy and trick of fame 

Go to the:” graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 

To hide the (lain ? O then from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 


Sorrows rarely ſingle. 
O, Gertrude, Gertrude! 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in batialions. 


The Divinity of Kings. 
Let him go, Gertrude: do not fear our perſon: 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it wou'd, 


AS little of its will. 
Deſcription of Opbelia”s Drowning, 


There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream; 
There with fantaſtic garlands did ſhe come, 
Ot crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long 
purples 
(Thar liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call) 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook : her cloaths ſpread 

wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up, 

Y hich time ſhe chanted ſnatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 


A ſpotleſs Virgin buried. 
| Lay her i' th' earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 
May violets fpring! Ltell thee, churliſh prieſt, 
A miniſt' ring angel ſhall my fitter be, 
When thou lieſt howling. 


Melancholy. 
This is mere madneſs, 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When firſt her golden couplets are diſclos q, 
His ſilence will fit drooping. 


Providence directs our Actions. 

And that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-bew them how we will. 


A Health. 
Give me the cvps, 
And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to 
Now the King drinks to Hamlet. earth: 
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OF HENRY IV» 
SHAKESPEARE» 


Peace after Civil War. 


80 ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc'd in ſtronds afar remote. 
No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil (blood: 
Shall damp her lips with her own children's 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields ; 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces. Thoſe oppoſed files, 
Which like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 
Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual, well-beſeeming ranks, 
March all one way; and be no more oppos'd 
Againſt acquaintance, kindred, and allies : 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter, 


King Henry's Character of Percy, and of his 
Son Prince Henry. 

Yea, there thou mak'ſt me ſad, and mak'ſt me 
In envy, that my lord Northumberland {fin 
Should be the father of ſo bleſt a ſon: 

A ſon who is the theme of honour's tongue, 
Amongſt a grove the very ſtraiteſt plant, 
Who is ſweet fortune's mirror and her pride: 
Whilſt I by looking on the praiſe of him, 
Sce riot and diſhonour ſtain the brow 

Of my young Harry. 


Prince Henry's Soliloguy. 

I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyck'd humour of your idleneſs ; 
Yet herein will I imitate the ſun, 
W ho doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To [mother up his beauty from the world, 
That when he pleaſe again to be himſelf, 
Being wanted, he may more be wonder'd at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Ot vapours that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To iport would be as tedious as to work 


But when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for 


And nothing pleaſeth but rareaccidents. [come, 
So when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promiſed ; 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes; 

And, like bright mettle on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glitt'ring o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. 

Lil ſo offend, to make offence a ſkill; 


| Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will, 


Hotſpur,'s Deſcription of a finical Courtier. 

But I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage — extreme toil, 
Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword; 


Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreſs d: 
ä Freſh 
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Freſh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new- 
reap'd, 

Shew'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt home. 

He was perfumed like a millener: 

And *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe: (and took't away again; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took itin ſonff). And ſtill he ſmil'd and talk d: 

And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a ſlovenly unhandſome corle 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He queſtion'd me; amongſt the reſt, demanded 

My prifoners, in your majeſty's behalf, 

I then, all ſmarting with my wounds, being 

Out of my grief, and my impatience I cold, 

To be ſo peſter'd with a popinjay, 

Anſwer'd neglectingly, I know not what; 

He ſhould, or ſhould not; for he made me mad, 

To ſee him ſhine fo briſk, and ſmell fo ſweet, 

And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God ſave 
the mark !) | 

And telling me the ſovereign thing on earth 

Was parmacety, for an inward bruiſe ; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

This villainous ſalt- petre ſhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy'd 

So cowardly : and but for theſe vile guns, 


He would himſelf have been a ſoldier, 


Danger. 
I'll read you matter, deep and dangerous: 
As full of peril and advent rous ſpirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 


On the unſtedfaſt footing of a ſpear. 


Honour. 

By heav'ns! methinks, it were an eaſy leap. 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, { moon ! + 
Where fathom-line could never touch the 

ground, | 
And pluck up drowned honour by the Jocks! 
So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without co-rival all her dignities, 
But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip ! 


Lady Percy's pathetic Speech to her Huſband. 
O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banith'd woman from my Harry's bed ? [thee 
Tell me, ſweet lord, what is't that takes from 
Thy ſtomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep ? 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ftart fo often, when thou ſit'ſt alone? 
Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And giv'n my treaſures, and my rights of thee, 
To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ? 
In thy faint ſlumbers I by thee have watcht, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars : 


Speak terms of _ to thy bounding ſteed: 
Cry, courage! to the 


eld! and thou haſt talk'd 
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Of (allies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 

Of paliſadoes, fortins, parapets 

Of baſiliſks, of cannon, culverin, 

Of priſoner's ranſom, and of ſoldiers flaing 

And all the current of a heady fight, 

Thy ſpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 

And thus hath fo beſtirr'd thee in thy ſleep, 

That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 

Like bubbles in a late diſturbed ftream 

And in thy face ſtrange motions have appear'd, 

Such as we ſee, when men reſtrain their breath 

On ſome great ſudden haſte, O, whatportents 
are theſe ! 

Some heavy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 

And I muſt know it, elſe he loves me not. 


Prod gies ridicul'd. 

blame him not: at my nativity 
The front of heay'n was full of fiery ſhapes 
Of burning crefſets ; know that, at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. . 

Hot. So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat born. 
Had kitten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been 
Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch'd and vext, 
By the impriſoning of unruly wind (ſtriving 
Within her womb; which for enlargement 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
High tow'rs and moſs-grown ſteeples. 


On miſerable Rhymers, 

I had rather be a kitten, and cry, mew! 
Than one of theſe ſame metre-ballad-mongers z 
I'd rather hear a brazen candleſtick turn'd, 
Or a dry-wheel grate on the axle-tree, 

And that would nothing ſet my teeth on edge, 
Nothing ſo much as mincing- poetry; 
Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſhuffling nag. 
PunRuality in Bargain. 

I'll give thrice ſo much land 
To any well-deſerving friend; | 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 


A Huſoand ſung to fleep by a fair Wife, - 
; She bids you | 

All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, 
And reſt your gentle head upon her lap, 
And ſhe will fing the ſong that pleaſeth you, 
And on your eye-lids crown the god of ſleep, 
Charming your blood with pleafing heavineſs ; 
Making ſuch diff rence betwixt wake and fleep, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the — — team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt. 


King Henry the 4th to his Son. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So {tale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opini 
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Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion ; 

And left me in reputeleis baniſhment, 

A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 

But being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 

But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at! [he.” 

That men would teil their children, “ This is 

Others would lay, Where ? which is Boling- 
broke? 

And then I ſtole all courteſy from heav'n, 

And dreſt myielf in much humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 

Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 

Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 

Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new, 

My preſence like a robe pontifical, 

Ne er ſeen, but wonder'd at: and fo my ſtate, 

Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 

And won, by rarenefs, tuch ſolemnity. 

The ſkipping king, he ambled up and down 

With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavia wits, 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt : 'icarded his 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools : {fate : 

Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns; 

And gave his countenance, againſt his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the puſh 

Ot every beardleſs, vain comparative: 

Grew a companion to the common ſtreets, 

Enfeoff d himſelf to popularity: 

That being daily ſwallow'd by mens eyes, 

They furfeited with honey, and began 

To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs: whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much. 

So when he had occaſion to be ſeen, 

He was but as the cuckow 1s in June, 

Heard, not regarded: ſeen, but with ſuch eyes 

As ſick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze; 

Such as is bent on ſun- like mzjeſty, 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admit ing eyes: 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids 
down, 

Slept in his face, and render d ſuch aſpect 

As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, [full.” 

Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and 


Prince Henrys modeſt Defence of himſelf. 
—— Heav'n forgive them that ſo much have 
ſway'd , 
Your Majeſty's good thoughts away from me! 
I will redeem all this on Percy's head: 
And in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 
Be bold to teil you, that 1am your ſon. 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 
And ſtain my favours in a bloody maſk, 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcower my ſhame 
with it. | 
And that ſhall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
That this ſame child of honour and renown, 


This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſed knight, 
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And your unthought-of Harry, chance to meet; 


For every honour fitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My ſhames redoubled! for the time will come, 
That I ſhall make this northern youth exchange 


Af 
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His glorious deeds for my indignities, 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 
T'ingroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf: 
And I will call him to fo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up. 

Yea, even the ſlighteſt worſhip of his time; 
Or I will tear the reck'ning Mi his heart. 
This, in the name of Heav'n, I promile here: 
The which, if [ perform, and do ſurvive, 

I do beſeech your Majeſty, may ſalve 
Thelong-grown wounds of my intemperature, 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds; 

And will die a hundred thouſand deaths, 
Ere break the ſmalleſt parcel of this vow. 


A gallant Warrior. 

I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 


Fotſpur's Impatience for the Battle, 

Let them come, 

They come like facrifices in theirtrim, 

And to the fire-ey'd maid of ſmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit 

Up to the ears in blood, I am on fire, 

To hear this rich repriſal is ſo nigh, [horſe, 
And yet not ours. Come, let me take my 
Who 1s to bear me, like a thunder-bolt, 
Againſt the boſom of the Prince of Wales! 
Harry to Harry ſhall (not horſe to horſe) 
Meet, and ner part, till one drop down a 
Oh, that Glendower were come ! [corle, 


Prince Henry's modeſt Challenge, 

Tell your nephew, [world 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the 
In praiſe of Harry Percy : by my hopes 
(This preſent enterprize ſet off his head) 

I do not think a braver gentleman, | 
More active-valiant, or more valiant young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deed, 

For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry, 

And ſo, I hear, he doth account me too. 

Yet this before my father's majeſty, 

I am content that he ſhall take the odds 

Of his great name and eſtimation, 

And will, to fave the blood on either ſide, 
Try fortune with him in a ſingle fight. 


Prince Henry's pathetic Speech on the Death of 


Hotſpur. | 
— Brave Percy Fare thee well, 
Ill. weav' d ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk! 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileſt eartb [dead, 
Is room enovgh, This earth that beats No 
ars 
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Bears not alive ſo ſtout a gentleman. 

If thou wert ſenſible of courteſy, 

I ſhould not make ſo great a ſhow of zeal, 
But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 
And, ev'n in thy behalf, I'll thank myſelf 
For doing theſe fair rites of tenderneſs. 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n; 
Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember'd in thy epitaph. 


Life demands Action. 

O Gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort: 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were oo long, 
Tho' life did ride upon a dial's point, 

Still ending at th' arrival of an hour, 


— —— 
§ 20. THE SECOND PART OF 
. | HENRY IV. SHAKESPEARE. 
Prologue. Rumour. 


I From the orient to the drooping weſt, 
Making the wind my poſt-horle, ſtill unfold 

The acts commenced on this ball of earth; 

Upon my tongues continual flanders ride, 

The which in every language I pronounce; 

Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 

I ſpeak of peace while covert enmity, 

Under the ſmile of ſafery wonnds the world ; 

And who but Rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence, 

Whilſt the big year, ſwoll'n with ſome other 

riefs, 

Is Nen with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 

And no ſuch matter; Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures; 

And of fo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, 

That the blunt monſter, with uncounted heads, 

The ſtill diſcordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. 


Contention. 
— Contention, like a horſe 


Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 


* 


And bears down all before him. 


Poft- Meſſenger. 
After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, 


That ſtopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horſe: 


He aſk d the way to Cheſter; and of him 

I did demand the news from Shrewſbury, 

He told me that rebellion had ill luck; 

And that young Harry Percy's ſp was cold, 
With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel head; and ftarting fo, 

He ſeem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer queſtion. 


Menger with ill News, 
Vea, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a trag c volume 
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So looks the ſtrond, whereon th* imperious flood 

Harh left a witneſs'd uſurpation. [check 
Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs in thy 

s apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Ry'n ſuch a man, ſo faint, fo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, fo woe-be-gone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And —_ have told him half bis Troy was 

burn'd. | 

I ſee a ſtrange confeſſion in thine eye; 

Thou ſhak'ſt thy head, and hold'ſt it fear or fin 

To ſpeak a truth. If he be ſlain, ſay ſo; 

The tongue offends not, that reports his death: 

And he doth fin, that doth belie the dead, 

Not he, which ſays the dead is not alive. 

Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a loſing office; and hie tongue 

Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 

Remember'd, tolling a departed friends 


Greater Griefs deflroy the leſi. 

As the wretch, whwvſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, brezks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's ams; ev'n ſo my limbs, 
grief, being now enrag'd with 

grief, [nice crutch, 
Are thrice themſelves. Hence, therefore, thou 
A ſcaly gauntlet now with joints of fteel 
Mult glove this hand: and hence, thou ſiekly 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, [ quoi, 
Which princes fleſh'd with conqueſt aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with icon, and approach 
The rugged'ſt hour that time and ſpight dare 
brin 
To — upon th' enrag'd Northumberland! 
Let heav*n kiſs earth ! now let not nature s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd | Let order die, 
And jet this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a ling'rivg &: 
But let one ſpirit of the fiſt- born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead | 


The Ficklineſs of the Fulgar. 
An habitation giddy and unſure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O thou fond many! with what loud appleuſe 
Did'ſt thou beat heaven with bleſſing Boling- 

broke, [be ! 
Before he was what thou wou'd! have him 
And now, being trimm'dupinthine own deſires, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of bim, 
That thou provok'ſt thy ſelf to caſt lia up. 


On Sleep. 

5 — 0 gentle ſleepy | 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
Ihat thou no more wilt weigh my eye- lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? 


| Why rather, fleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoak cribs, 


Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, fflumber; 
And huſh'd with buzzing. night-flies to thy 


Than — the perſum'd chambers of the great, 


Under 
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Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? 

O thou dull god, why ly'| thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ft the kingly cauch 
A watch-caſe to a common larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſnip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 
In cradle of the rude, imperious ſurge; 

And in the viſitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, {them 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging 
With deaf ning clamours in the ſlipp ry ſhrouds, 
That with the hurly, death itſelf awakes ? 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep! give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude? 

And, in the calmeſt, and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? 


Phe Character of King Hexry FV. by his Father. 
He is gracious if he be obſerv'd: 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day, for melting charity : 

Yet notwithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint: 

As humorous as winter, and as fudden 

As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. 

His temper, therefore, muſt be well obſerv'd ; 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth ; 

But being moody, give him line and ſcope, 

Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themſelves with working. 


On Fortune. | 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ſtomach and no food, 
Such are the poor in health ; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the ſtomach ; ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 


Dialogue between Prince Henry and his Father. 
Come hither to me, Harry.— 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
Fx. Lords. 
P. Hen. I never thought to hear you ſpeak 


again. 
— K. Hen. Thy wiſh was 
. ] ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee. [thought : 
Dolt thou ſo hunger for m . chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O fooliſn youth! [thee, 
Thou ſeek'ft the greatnels that will overwhelm 
Stay but a little; for wy cloud of dignity © 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop; my day is dim. 


Were thine without offence: and at my dea 
Thou haſt ſeal d up my expectationn 
Thy life did maniſeſt thou lor dſt me not, 
And thou wilt have me die aſſur d of it. 
Thou hid ſt a thouſand daggers in thy 

Which thou haſt whetted on th * heart, 
To ſtah at half an hour of my frail life. 
What! can ſt thou not fotbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyſelf, 


2 | 
Or ſwell my thoughts to any ſtrain of pride, 


If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
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And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that ſhould bedew my hearſe 
| Be drops of balm to ſanRtify thy head; 
Only compound me with forgotten dult, 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees : 
| oy wap: by _ is come to mock at form. 

enry is crown'd ; up vanity! hence! 
| Down royal ſtate! All wr th counſellors 
And to the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleneſs: ſſcum; 
Now, neighbour-contines, purge you of your 
Have you a ruffian that will ſwear ? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 
The oldelt ſins the neweſt kind of ways? 
Be HAPPY: he will trouble you no more: 
England ſhall give him office, honour, might: 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks. 
The muzzle of reſtraint, and the wild dog 
Shall fleſh his tooth in every innocent. 
O my poor kingdom! ſick with civil blows : 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants? 

P. Hen. O pardon me, my liege! but for my 

tears, [ Kneeling, 
(The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech) 
I had fore-ſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke, and I had heard 
The courſe of it ſo far. There is your crown, 
And he that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours! if I affect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this & riſe, 


Teacheth this proſtrate and exterior bending. 
Heav'n witneſs with me, when I here came in 
And found no courſe of breath within your Ma- 


Flt, : 

How cold it truck my heart! If I do feign, 

O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 

And never live to ſhew th' incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purpoſed. 

Coming to look on you, thinking yon dead, 

(And dead almoſt, my liege, to think you were) 

I fpake unto the crown, as having ſenſe, 

_ as N it. HY a | 
th fed u e body of my father, in 

Therefore hol beſt of gold 21 worſt A geld 

Other, leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

Preſerving life in med eine potable: Inown d, 


I But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt re- 
Haſt eat thy bearer up. Thus, my moſt rayal 
I Accuſing it, I put it on my head, iege, 
Thou haft ſtol n that, which after ſome few hours 


it, on my Lliege, 
8 it (as with an enemy, . 

That had before my face murder d my father) 

The quarrel of a true inherĩtor. 

But if it did infe& my blood with joy, 


Did with the leaſt affection of a welcome 
| Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it from my head! 


And make me as the pooreſt vaſſal zs, 


Which my moſt true and inward-duteous ſpirit 5 


e on thee de- 


5 „„ nee enen 
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That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 


K. Hen. O my ſon! : 
Heay'n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's 


Pleading ſo wiſely in excule of it. [love, 

Come huther, „ fit thou by my bed, 

And hear, I think, the very lateſt counſel [ſon, 

That ever I ſhall breathe. Heav'n knows, my 

By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 

I met this crown; and I myſelf know well 

How troubleſome it ſat upon my head. 

To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet, 

Better opinion, better confirmation : 

For all the ſoil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. It ſeem'd in me 

But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſterous hand, 

And I had many living to upbraid 

My gain of it by their aſſiſtances, 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to blood-ſhed, 

Wounding ſuppoſed peace. All theſe bold fears, 

Thou ſeeſt, with I have anſwered; 

For all my reign hath been but as a ſcene 

Acting that argument: and now my death 

Changes the mode; for whatin me was purchas'd, 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort. 

So thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively : 

Yet tho thou ſtand'ſ more ſure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, ſince griefs are 
green; friends, 

And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy 

Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta en out; 

By whoſe fell- working I was firſt advanc'd, 

And by whoſe pow'r I well might lodge a fear 

To be again diſplac'd : which to avoi 

I cut them off, and had a zee now 

To lead out many to the Holy Land; 

Leſt reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 

Too near into my ſtate, Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy courſe to buſy giddy minds 

With foreign wars; that action, hence borne 

May waſte the memory of former days. [out, 

More would I, but my lungs are watted ſo 

That ſtrength of ſpeech is 1. 155 deny d me. 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live 

P. Hen. My gracious liege, _ 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 

Then plain and right muſt my poſſeſſion be; 

Which I with more than with a common, pain 

'Gainſt all the world will rightfully maintain. 


fions on a Crown, _ 

O poliſh'd rbatiou! golden care! 
That keeps the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watchful night : fleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majeſty! 


When thou doſt pinch thy „thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour, worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. Fo 20 tab 


Fulls to revolt; Co 


_ | Familiar as his garter. 


„ 


For this, the fooliſh, over- careful fathers 

Have broke their ſleep with thought, their brains 
with care, 

Their bones with induſtry: for this engroſs'd 

The canker'd heaps of ſtrange atchieved gold: 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 

Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes ; 

When like the bee, culling trom every flower, 

Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths 
with honey, 

We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 


| Are murxder'd for our pains. 


The Chief Fuftice to King Henry V. whom be 
had impriſoned. 

| If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought, 

To pluck down juttice from your awful bench, 

To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 

That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. 

Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 

And mock your working in a ſecond body. 

Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe 


| Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; [ An 


Hear your own dignity ſo much profan 

Sec your moſt — laws ſo leaſely lighted, 
Behold yourſelf fo by a ſon diſdain'd, 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your power ſo ſilencing your ſon. 


$21. THE LIFE OF HENRY v. 


SHAKESPEAREs 
Prologue. 


O For a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene ! 

Then ſhould the warlike „like himſelf, 

Aſſume the port of Mars; and at his heels, 

(Leaſht in, [ike hounds) ſhould famine, ſword, 

Crouch for employment. [and fire, 


| 


Confideration. 
Conſideration, like an angel came, 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a diſe, 
T' invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 


King Henry V. his Perfe&ions. 


Hear him but reaſon. in divinity, 
| And all-admiring with an inward wiſh, 


You would deſire the king were made a prelate. 
Hear him debate in common-wealth affai 
You'd ſay, it hath been all in all his ſtudy, 
| Liſt his diſcourſe of v and you ſhall hear 
| A fearful battle render'd you in muſic. — 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy, 
The gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, 
When he { 
The air, a charter d libertine, is ſtill; _ 
c the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 


o ſteal his ſweet and hanied ſentences. 
Dd 2 | 
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The Commen-wealth of Bees. 

So work the honey-bees: 
Ccatures, that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom : 
They have a king and officers of fort, 
Where ſome, like magiſtrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad: 
Others, like ſoldiers armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds: 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
To the tent royal of their emperor: home 
Who, buſied in his majeſty, ſurveys 
The finging maſon, building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
Tut poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate: 
The ſad- ey d juſtice with his furly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. 


Warlike Spirit. 

Now all the youth of England are in arms, 
Ard filken dalliance in the wardrobe hes : 
Now ftrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man: 
They {ell the paſture now to buy the horſe, 
Following the mirror of all Chriſtian kings, 
With winged heels, as Engliia Mercuries. 
For now hits expectation in the air, 

And hides a ſword from tilts unto the point, 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promis'd to Harry and his foilowers, 


England. 

O England ! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like ue body with a mighty heart, | 
What might'it thou do, that honour would thee 
Were all thy children kind and natural! Ido, 
But fee thy fault; France hath in thee found 
A neſt of hollow boſoms, which he fills [out 
With treach'rous crowns. 


Folſe Atpearances. 

Oh! how thou hatt with jealouſy infected 
The ſweetneſs of atnance! ſhew men dutiful ? 
Why fo didſt thou: or ſeem they grave and 

learned ? f 8 
Why ſo didſt thou: come they of noble family? 
Why fo didſt thou: feem they religious? 
Why ſo didſt thou: or are they ſpare in diet, 
Free from groſs paſſion, or of mirth or anger, 
Conſtant in ſpirit, not fwerving with the blood, 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment, 
Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but in purged judgment truſting neither ? 
Such, and fo finely boulted didft thou ſcem. 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot ; 
To mark the full fraught man, the beſt endu'd 
With ſome ſuſpicion. | 


King Henry's Character, by the Conficble of 

France, | 

You are too much miſtaken in this king : 
u£ition your grace the late ambaſſadors, 
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How well ſupply'd with noble counſellors, 


How modett in exception, and, withal, 

How terrible in conitant reſolution : 

And you ſhall find his vanities fore-ſpent 
Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly, 

As gardeners do with ordure hide thote roots 
That ſhall firft ſpring and be moſt delicate, 


Defcription of a Fleet ſetting Sail. 

? Suppoſe, that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton-pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet Ining, 
With ſilken ftreamers the young Phoebus fan- 
Play with your fancies: and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ſhip-boys climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill whiſtle, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd; behold the threaded (ail, 
Borne with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the fu:rw'd 
Breafting the lofty ſurge! [ ſea, 


Deſcription of” Night in a Camp. 

From camp to camp, thro” the foul womb of 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds; [night, 
That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 
The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch. 
Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſces the others umber'd face. 

Steed threatens ſtecd, in high and boaſtful neighs, 


Piercing the night's dull ear; and from the tents, 


The armourers 2ccompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll: 


Proud of their numbers and ſecure in foul, 
The confident and over-luſty French 

Do the low-rated Engliſh play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gated night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 
So tediouſſy away: the poor condemned Engiih, 
Like ſacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly rumi nate 

The morning's danger: and their geſture ſad, 
(Inveſting lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn 
Preſenteth them unto the gazing moon [ coats,) 
So many horrid ghoſts. Who now beholds 
The rœyal captain of this ruin'd band, 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry praiſe and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes, and viſits all his hoſt, 

Bids them good-morrow, with a modeſt ſmile, 
And cails them brothers, friends, and country- 
Upon his royal face there is no note [men. 
How dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all- watched night; 

But freſhly looks, and over-bears attaint, 
With chearful ſemblance, and ſweet majeſty; 
That ev'ry wretch, pining and pale before, 


A largeſs univerſal, like the ſun, 


Wich what great Rate he heard their embaſſy: 


12 


His lib'ral eyes doth give to ev 'ry one, 
Thawing cold fear. 


And (the third hour of drowſy morning nam'd) . 


Beholding him, plucks comfort from his Jocks, 


The 


ry 


— 


Book III. 
The Miſeries of Royalty. 


O hard condition, and twin-born with great. 
Subje& to breath of ev'ry fool, whoſe ſenſe I neſs, 
No more can feel but his own wringing. 
What infinite heart eaſe muſt kings negleR, 
That private men enjoy! And what have kings, 
That private have not too, - ſave ceremony? 
Save gen'ral ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idle ceremony? 

What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'it more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worſhippers? 

What are thy rents? What are thy comings-in ? 

O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 

What is the ſoul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'it thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 

Eut poiton'd flatt'ry ? O be lick, great greatneſs, 

And hid thy ceremony give the cure. 

Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Can'f thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's 
knee, [dream, 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud 

That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repole ; 

Jam a king, that find thee, and I know 

Tis not the balm, the ſceptre, and the ball, 

The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The enter-tiflued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farſed titled running fore the king, 

The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high ſhore of this world ! 

No, not all theſe thrice gorgeous ceremonies, 

Not all theſe, laid in bed majeſtical, 

Can {icep ſo ſoundly as the wretched ſlave, 

Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread; 

Never fees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lacquey, from the riſe to ſet, 

Sweats in the zye of Phoebus ; and all night 

Sleeps in Elyſium: next day, after dawn, 

Doth riſe and help Hyperion to his horſe: 

And follows ſo the ever-running year 

With profitable labour to his grave : 

And (but for ceremony) ſuch a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with ſleep, 

Hath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 


A Defeription of the miſerable State of the Eng- 
liſh Army. 

Yon ifland carrions, deſp' rate of their bones, 
Ill-favcur'dly become the morning field :. 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let looſe, 

And our air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully. 
Pig Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar*d hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. 

The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, { jades 
With torch-{taves in their hands: and their poor 


Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and | 


hips ; 
The grmdewa roping from their pale dead eyes; 
And in «.ci- pale dull mouths the jymold bit 
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Lies foul with chew d graſs, {till and motionleſs; 
And their executors, the knayiſh crows, 
Fly o'er them all impatient for their hour. 


King Henry's Speech before the Battle of Agin- 
court. 

He that out- lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd: 
And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian: 

He that out-lives this day, and ſees old-age, - 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbour, 
And ſay, to-morrow 1s Saint Criſpian; 

Then will he {rip his fleeve, and ſhew his ſcars: 
Old men forget; yet ſhall not all forget, 

But they'll remember, with advantages, [names, 
What feats they did that Gay. Then thall our 
Familiar in their mouth, as honthold words, 
Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick, and Talbot, Saliſbury, and Glo'fter, 
Be in their flowing cups frethly remember d. 


Deſcription of the Earl of Yori” s Death. 

He ſmil'd me in the face, gave me his hand, 
And, with a fechle gripe, ſays, Dear my lord, 
Commend my ſervice to my ſoverrign; 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 

He threw his wounded arm, and kifs'd his lips; 
And ſo eſpous'd to death, with blood he ſeal d 
A teſtament of noble-ending love. 

The pretty and ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have 
But I had not fo much of man in me; [itopp'd; 
And all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 


The Miſeries of War. 4 

Her vine, the merry chearer of the heart, 
Unpruned lies : her hedges even pleach'd, 
Like priſoners, wildly over-grown with hair, 
Put forth diforder'd twigs: — tallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the culture ruits, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery: 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs; and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keck hes, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility: | [hedges, 
And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildnets. 


v Ä — — 


$22. THE FIRST PART OF HENRY VI. 
| „ Ae SnAKESPEARE. 
Glory. 
(TLORY is like a circle in the water; 
* Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought, 


i Marriage. 
For marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorney ſhip. 
81 3 | 
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For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of diſcord and continual ftrife ? 


Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 


And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 
— — .... — — 
523. THE SECOND PART OF HENRY 
VI. SHAKESPEARE. 
A refolv'd ambitious Woman. 


Ferro I muſt, I cannot go before, 

While * bears this baſe and humble 
mind. 

Were Ja man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I wou'd remove theſe tedious ſtumbling- blocks; 

And fmooth my way upon their headleſs necks. 

Ard being a woman I will not be flack 

Fo play my part in fortune's pageant. 


Die Lord ever to be remembered. 
Let never day or night unhallow'd paſs, 
But ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 


Eleanor to the Duke of Gier, when doing 


Penance. 


" 
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A good Conſceeuce. 
What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart un- 
tainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt ; 
And he but naked (though lock'd up in ſteel) 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 


Remorſeleſs Hatred. 
A plague upon em! wherefore ſhould I curfe 
tnem : 
Would curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
As curs'd, as harſh, as horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 
My tongue ſhould ſtumble in mine earneſt words, 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint, 
Mine hair be fix'd on end like one diſtract: 
Ay, ev'ry joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban, 
d ev'n now, my burden'd heart would break, 

| Should I not curſe them, Poiſon be their drink, 
all, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte 


For whilſt I think I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in ſn me, with papers on my back; 
And follow'd wth 2 rabble, that rejoice 
To ſee my tcz::, and hear my deep - fetch'd 

Oai:S. | 
The ruthl:{; fint Cot? cut my tender feet, 
And when I wart, , cruel people laugh: 
And bid me be adviſed how I tread. 


Silent Reſentment deepeſt. 


Smooth runs the water where t 4 brook 18 deep; | 


And in his ſimple ſhew he harbours treaſon. 


A guilty Countenance. 

Upon the eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 

$215 in grim majeſty to fright the world. 
Deſcription of a murder d Perſon. 

See how the blood is ſettled in his face ! 
Oft have I ſeen a timely- parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meager, pale, and blood-leſs ; 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Atiracts the ſame for aidance gainſt the enemy; 
Wich with the heart there cools, and ne er re- 
Ii bi uch and beautify the cheek again. fturneth 
Fit fee his face is black, and full of blood! 
Ii eve-balls farther out than when he liv'd : 
String full ghaſtly, like a ftrangled man! 
Is hair up- rear d, his noſtrils ftretch'd with 

urugglingg 
Is hands abroad diſplay d, as one that graſpt 
And tugg d for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd! 
Look on the ſheets ; his hair, you ſee, is ſticking! 
His well - proportioned beard, made rough and 
rugged, ' 

Like tho ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd 
It canno be, but he was murder d here; 


heir ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs-trees ! 
eir ſweeteſt proſpect, murd' ring bafiliſks ! 
eir ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards ſtings ! 
Their muſic, frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ! 
d boding ſcreech-owls make the concert full ! 
the foul terrors of dark-ſeated hell 
Now by the ground that I am baniſh'd from, 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 


Though ſtanding naked on a mountain-top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow. 


Pariing Lowers. 

And baniſhed I am, if but from thee : 
Go, ſpeak not to me: ev'n now be gone 
Oh! go not yet ex 'n thus two friends condemnꝰd 
Embrace and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 
Loather a hundred times to part than die 
Yet, now farewel, and farewel life with thee ! 

Suff. Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Once by the king, and three times thrice by thee. 
Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company, 
For where thou art, there is the world itſelf, 
With ev'ry ſev'ral pleaſure in the world: 
And where thou art not, deſolation. 


| Dying, avith the Perſin belsw d, preferable t 


partmg. 

If I depart from thee, 33 live; 
And in thy ſight to die, what were it ele, 
But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy lap? 
Here could I breathe my ſoul into the air, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe 
| Dying with mother's dug between his lips. 


| The Deatb- bed Horrors of a guilty Confrience. 
w 


Bring me unto my trial, when you will. 


. 


| Dy'd he not in his bed ? Where ſhould he die? 


1 he leaſt of all theſe figns were probable, 
10 OY 


| Can I make men live whether they will or no? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will * A 


. Wd Hed ys. Wat 
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Alive again? Then ſhew me where he is: 

I'll give a thouſand pounds to look upon him 

He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them : 

Comb down his hair; look ! look! it ſtands 
upright, | 

Like lime- twigs ſet to catch my winged ſoul: 

Give me ſome drink, and bid th' apothecary 

Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I bought of him. 


Night. - 
The gaudy, babbling, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſes : 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That dragic melancholy night; [wings, 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging 
Clip dead men's graves; and from their miſty 


jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. 


Kent. 

Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 
Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle ; 
Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 


Lord Say's Apology for himſelf. 

Juſtice, with favour, have I —— done; 

Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could 
never: 

When have I aught exacted at your hands, 
Kent, to maintain, the king, the realm, and you ? 
Large gifts have I beſtow'd on learned clerks ; 
Becauſe my book preferr'd me to the king: 
And ſeeing ignorance 1s the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 
Unleſs you be poſſeſs d with dev'liſh ſpirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 


$24. THE THIRD PART OF HENRY VI. 
 _ SHAKESPEARE, 

The Tranſports of a Crown. 
Do but think | 
How ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown ; 


Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign — bliſs and joy. 


a A hungry Lion. 

So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And ſo he walks inſulting o'er his prey, 
And fo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 


The Duke of York on the gallant Behaviour of | 


his Sons. 


My — God knows what hath bechanc'd 


em: | 
But this I know, they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life or death. 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cry'd, Courage, father | fight it out: 
And full as oft came Edward to my ſide, 
With purple falchion painted to the hilt 
In blood of thoſe that had encounter d him: 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire; 


| 
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Richard cry'd, Charge! and give no foot of 
ground ! 

And cry'd, A crown, or elſe a glorious tomb ! 

A ſceptre, or an earthly ſepulchre ! 

With this we charg'd again; but out, alas 

We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 

With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching 


Waves. 


A Father's Paſſion on — Murder of a favourite 
Child. 

Oh tyger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide 
How couldſt thou drain the life-blood of the 
To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, [child, 
And yet be ſeen to wear a woman's face? 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd 

with blood : 

But you are more inhuman, more -4nexorable, 
Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears: 
This cloth thou dipp'dit in blood of my ſweet 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. [boy, 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 
And if thou tell'it the heavy ſtory right, 
— ay my foul, the hearers will ſhed tears, 

ea 


And ſay, „ alas, it was a piteous deed !” 
The Duke of York in Baitle. 


As doth a lion in a herd of neat; 

Or as a bear encompatſs'd round with dogs, 
Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
The reit all aloof, and bark at him. 


The Morning. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun! 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love ! 


The Morning's Dawn. 


This battle fares like to the morning's war, 


When dying clouds contendwith growing light; 


What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day or night. 
| The Bleſſings of a Shepherd's Life. 

O God! methinks it were a happy lite 
To be no better than a homely ſwain ; 
To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full compleat, 


How many hours bring about the day, 


How many days will finiſh up the year, 


How many a mortal man may live : 


So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 
S0 — I take my reſt; 
4 


even my foes will ſhed faſt falling tears, 


Methought, he bore him in the thickeſt troop, 


When this is known, then to divide the time 
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So many hours mult I contemplate; 

So many hours muſt I ſport myſelf; 

So many days, my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many months, ere I tha!l theer the ticece 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 

Patt over, to the end they were created, [years, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

On! what a life were this! how ſweet! how 
lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 

To ſhepherds looking on their filly ſhcep, 

Than doth a rich emoroider'd canopy 

To kings that fear their ſubjects treachery ? 

O, yes, it doth, a thouſand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the ſhepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle, 

His wonted ſleep under a freſh trec's ſhade, 

Ail which fecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Is tar heyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When cares, miitruft, and treaion, wait on him. 


Ah. 
Look, as I blow this featner from my ſace, 
And as the air blows it to me again, | 
Obeying wita my wind, when I do blow, 
Aad yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gutt 
Sach is the lightneis of you common men. 


Simile on amZitizis Therghts, 
Why, then I do but dream on for reigaty, 
Le one that itands upon a promontory, 
Ard ſpies a far-off ſhore whcre he would tread; 
Withing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And ct14:s the fea that funders him from thence, 


Saying, he'll la lle it dry, to have his way. 


Glucefter's Deformi!y. 

. Why, loveſorſworeme in my mother's womb; 
And, for I ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 
To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither? fhrub ; 
To make an envious mountain on my back; 
Where fits deformity to mock my body ; 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize 
Fo diſproportion me in every part: 

Le to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be beloy'd ? 


. Gloucefter's Diſimalation. | 

Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile; 
And cry content to that which grieyes my heart; 
Ang wet my checks with artificial tears; 
And frame my face to all occaſions : 
I'll drgwn more ſailors thai. the mermaid ſhall ; 
I'll flay more gazers than the baſiliſk ; 
I'll play the orator, as well as Neſtor ; 
Decewe more #ily than Ulyſſes could; 
And, like a Sinan, take another Troy : - 
I can add colours even to the camelcon ;; 


c hange ſhapes with Proteus, tor advantages ; 


Boo K III. 


And ſet th' aſpiring Catiline to ſchool. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 


Henry VI. On bis aun Lenity. 

I have not ſtopt mine cars to their demands, 
Nor poſted off tlieir ſuits with flow delays ; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds; 
My mildnety hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs; 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears. 

I have not been deſirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſt them with great ſubſidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, tho' they much err'd. 


The Earl of Maravich's dying Speech. 

Ah, who is nigh? Come to me, friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick ? 
Why aſk I that ? My mangled body ſhews ; 
My blood, my want of ſtrength, my ſick heart 
That I mult yield my body to the earth, ſhews, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 

Thus yield; the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle 
Unger whoſe ſhade the ramping lion flept; 
Whoſe top-branch over-peer'd Jove's ſpreading 

tree; [wind. 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful 
Theſe eyes that now are dim'd with death's black 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day fun, veil, 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world. 
The wrinkles in my brow, now fill'd with blood, 
Wire liken'd oft to kingly ſepuichres : 
For who liv'd king, but I could dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile when Warwick bent his 
brow ? 
Lo! w my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood, 
My parks, my walks, my manors that IT had, 
Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 


Queen Margaret's Speech bifore the Baitle of 
Tewkeſbury. 

Lords, Knights, andGentlemen, whatTſhou'd 
My tears gainſay; for every word I ſpeak, [ſay, 
Ye ſee, I drink the water of my eye; [reign, 
Therefore no more but this: Henry, your ſove- 
Is priſoner to the foc, his ſtate uſurp'd, 

His realm a flaughter-houſe, his ſubjects lain, 
His ſtatutes cancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent; 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this ſpoil : 
You — in juſtice; then, in God's name, Lords, 
Be valiant, and give ſignal to the battle. 


Omens on ile Birth of Richard III. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign 
The night-crow cry'd, a boding lucklels tune; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down 


irees ; | 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pyes in diſmal diſcord ſung : 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 


To wit, an indigeſted, deform'd hunp, 
Not like the. fruit of ſuch 2 goodly tree. horn, 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy month when thou waſt 


To ſignify, thou cam'ſt to bite the world: 


And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope, 


ha > 
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And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam'ſ into the world with thy legs for- 


ward. 


§ 25. THE LIFE OF HENRY VIII. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


x Anger, 
— 10 climb ſteep hills [like 
Requires ſlow pace at firſt. Anger is 
A full-hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
Self mettle tires him, 


Action to be carried on with Reſolution. 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither 
My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be [know 
The chronicles of my doing : let me ſay, 

"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through: we mutt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear, 

To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever, 

As rav nous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow 

That is new trimm'd : but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do belt, 
By lick interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up 

For our beit act: if we ſtand ſtill, in fear, 

Our motion will be mock'd or carped at, 

We ſnould take root here, where we fit ; or fit 
State-itatues only. 


New Cuſtoms. 
New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never fo ridiculous, 
Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 


The Duke of Buckingham's Projer for the King. 
May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be! 

And when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 

Goodneſs and he fill up one monument 


Dependents not to be too much trufled by great men. 
This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where you are lib ral of your loves and counſels, 

Beware you be not looſe; thoſe you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But where they mean to fink ye. 


A good Wife. 

A loſs of her, 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; 

Of her that loves him with that excellence, 
That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That when the greateit ſtroke of fortune falls 
Will bleſs the king. 


The Blæſings of a lbau Station. 
— —— is better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 


* 
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| Than to he perk'd up in a glitb ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. 


Queen Catharine's Speech to her Huſband. 
————Alas, Sir, 
In what have I offended yon? What cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 
That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven 
witneſs, 

I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable ; 
Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 
Yea, ſubject to your count*nance; glad or ſorry, 
As I ſaw it inclin'd : when was the hour, 
I ever contradicted your defire, 
Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends 
Have I not ftrove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? What friend of mine, 
That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? Nay, give notice, 
He was from thencediſcharg'd. Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wite, in this obedience, 
Upwards of twenty years ; and have been bleſt 
With many children by you. If in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time, you can 
And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
My bond of well, os my love and duty 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, in God's name 
Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and fo give me up | 
To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. 


You are meek, and humble-mouth 
You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With meeknets and humility : but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride: 
You have by fortune, and his highneſs* favours, 
Gone flizhtly o'er low ſteps; and now are 
| mounted [ words, 
Where pow'rs are your retainers; and your 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as't pleaſe 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high profeſſion ſpiritual. 


Queen Catharine's Speech to Cardinal — 
* 


King Henry's Character of Queen Catharine. 
That, man i' th* world who thall report he has 

A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſe in that. Thou art alone 
(Ii thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, 
Thy meekneis faint-like, wite-like government 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious, could but ſpeak thee out) 
The queen of earthly queens. 


On ber own Merit. 

Have I liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, 
Since virtue finds no friends) a wife, a true one? 
A woman (I dare ſay, without vain glory) 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 

Have I, with all my full alfoRions, ſhim ? 
Still met the king ? lov'd him, nextHeaven obey'd 


Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him? 
. * Almo 
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A length broke under me, and no has left me, 1. 
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Almoſt forgot m yers to content him? 
And am I thus —— P Tis not well, lords. 


Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 

8 ne ler dream d a joy beyond his plea- 
ure; 

And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 

Yet will I add an honour; a great patience. 


Queen Catharine ared to a Lily. 
——— Like the lily, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
Til hang my head and periſh. - 


Obedience ta Princes. 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, _ 
So much they love it : but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms, 


Horror, its outzward Effects. 

ĩĩSʒæV Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts ; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait, 
Springs out into fait gait, then (tops again; 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then, anon, he caſts 
His eye againſt the moon: in molt ſtrange poſ- 


We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. {tures 
| 

Firm Allegiance. | 

——P-Though perils did {and 


Abound, 5 thick as thought could make em, 
Appear in forms as horrid; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand unſhaken yours. 


Anger, its external Effect. 

What ſudden anger's this? How baveIreap'd 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin [it? 

Leap'd from his eyes. So looks the chafed lion 

* wa the daring huntſman, that has gall'd him ; 
makes hum nothing. 


Falling Greatneſs. 
—— Nay, then farewel ! 
Tue touch'd ane point of all my greatneſ 
And from that full meridian of ns lory 
I haſte now to my ſetting. I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. _ 


© The hiciſuudes of Life. 
do farewel to the little good you bear me. 


Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs ! 


This is the ſtate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
2 when he thinks, good eaſy _ full ſurely 
18 is is a ripening, nips his root, 

And — falls 1p — 1 — ventur d, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; _ 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 


And, pr” 
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Weary, and old with ſervice, to the m 

Of a rude ſtream, that mutt for ever — 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, 1 hate ye! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There 1s, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have; 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


Cardinal Molſey's Speech to Cromwell, 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, [well 
And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
eg oy more be heard; ſay then I taught 
thee ; 
Say, Wolſey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in: 
A ſure, and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that fin fell the angels; how can man then 
(The image of his maker) hope to win by't ? 
Love thyſelf laſt: cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. [thee ; 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, [not. 
To ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear 
Let all the ends thou aim'ſt at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'ſt, O 
Cromwell, 
Thou fall' a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king ; 
ee, lead me in 
There take an inventory of all I have; 
To the laſt penny, tis the king's. My robe, 
And my mar to Heav'n, is all [well! 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell ! Crom- 
Had I but ſervd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies 


Applauſe. | 
uch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a iff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. Hats, cloaks, 
Doublets, I think, flew up; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such joy 
J never ſaw before. Great belly'd women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make em reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay, this is my wife there, all were woven 


So ſtrangely in one piece. 


Cardinal Wally Death. 
At lait with eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter ; 


Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the rev rend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words, . O father abbot, 
« An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 


«« Is come to lay his weary bones among 855 
« Gre 
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« Give him a little earth for charity!“ 

So went to bed; where eagerly his ſickneſs 
Purſu'd him ſtill, and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 
Foretold ſhould be his laſt,) full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His bleſſed part to heav'n, and flept in peace. 


His Vices and Virtues. 

So may he reſt, his faults lie gently on him 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity; he was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes; one, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom : ſimony was fair play; 
His own opinion was his law. I' th! preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he went to ruin, pitiful. 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing, 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example. 

Griff. Noble am, 

Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues 
We write in water. 

-'. ©. „ „ „ conn, 

Tho' from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 
Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle; 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wiſe; fair ſpoken, and perſuading ; 
Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not: 
But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſum- 


mer. 
And though he was unſatisfy'd in getting, 
(Which was a fin) yet in beſtowing, madam, 
He was moſt princely : ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

nwilling to out- live the good he did it: 

The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 
So excellent in art, and till fo riſing, 
That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak Ns virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of bang little ; 
And to add greater honours to his age 
Than mancould give him, he dy'd, fearing God. 


Malicious Men. 
| Ven that make 
Envy and crooked malice nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt. — 


A Church-Man. 
—— Love and meekneſs, Lord, 
Become a ci urch-man better than ambition: 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again; 
Caſt none away. 


Inhumanity. 
—— Tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man, 


1 


ö 
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Archbiſbop Craumer P - 

(For Heav'n now bids me) and the words Tutter, 
Let nonethink flatt'ry, for they'll find 'em truth. 
This royal infant,(Heav'n ſtill move about her!) 

o* in a cradle, yet now promiſes | 
Upon this land a thouſand, thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. She ſhall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodneſs) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed, Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, 
Than this bleſt ſoul ſhall be. All princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, her: 
Shall ſtill be doubled on her. Truth ſhall nurſe 
Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtill counſel her : 
She ſhall be lov'd and fear d. Her own ſhall 

bleſs her : 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with ſorrow, Good grows 
with her. 

In her days, ev'ry man ſhall eat in ſafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God ſhall be truly known, and thoſe about her, 


From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, 


Andclaim by thoſe their goodneſs, not by blood. 

Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her; but as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phcenix, 

Her aſhes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herſelf ; 

So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 

(When Heav'n ſhall call her from this cloud of 
darkneſs) . 


| Who from the facred aſhes of her honour 


Shall ſtar-like riſe, as t in fame as ſhe X 
And ſo ſtand fix d. — plenty, love, — 
terror, 

That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 
Wherever the bright ſun of heav n ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name [riſh, 
Shall be, and make new nations. He ſhall flou- 
And like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him; children's children. 
Shall ſee this, and bleſs Heav'n. d 
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526. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KING JOHN. 


| Ve Titles. 
Gone Sir Richard God a mercy, fel- 


* 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new- made honour doth forget men's names: 
Tis too reſpective and unſociable 
For your converſing. Now your traveller, 
He and his tooth-pick at my worſhip's meſs: 
And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 
Why then I tuck my tes. u, and catechiſe 
W man of countries; my dear Sir, 
(Thus leaning on mine elbow, I begin) 


1 ſhall beſeech you--that is queſtion now ; © 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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And then comes anſwer like an AB C book: 


O Sir, ſays anſwer, at your bett command, 
At your employment, at your ſervice, Sir : — 
No, Sir, ſays queſtion, I, ſweet Sir, at yours. 
And io ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment; 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrencan and the river Po; 

It draws towards ſupper in concluſion, ſo. 
But this is worfhipful ſociety, 

And fits the mountam ſpirit like myſelf; 

For he is but a baſtard to the time, 

That deth not ſmack of obfervation. 


A Deferif tion of England. 
That pale, that white-iac'd ſhore, 


Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 


And coops from other lands her iſlanders ; 
Ev n till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walied bulwark, fill ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes, 

Ev'n till that utmoit corner of the welt, 


Salute ther for her king. 
Deſeriptren of an Engliſb Army. 


His marches are expelicnt to this town, 
His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. 


Av At ſtirring hun to blood and ſtrife. 

With her, her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain 
With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd ; 
And all ch' unſettled hun:ours of the land, 
Ra, inconſiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

Win lady's faces, and ficcce dragon's ſpleens, 
Have ſold their tortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birtl rights proudly on their backs, 
To mak a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brret, a braver chcice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have watt o er, 
Did never fioat upon the ſwelling tide, 

To do offence and feathe in Chriſtendom. 
Tie mterrupiion of their churliſh drums 

Cats oſt more circumitance: they are at hand. 


Conrarze. 
By how much unexpected. by ſo mach 
We mult awake endeavour for deſence; 
Far courage mounteia with occaton. 


A Boafter. 


— 
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Book III. 
By the Engliſh. 


King John, your king, and Engiand's, doth 
approach, 
Commander of this hot, malicious day: bright, 
Their armours that march'd hence, ſo filver 
Hither return all gilt in Frenchmen's bleod ; 
There {tuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
That is removed by a ſtaff of France. 
Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd 
And like a jolly troop of huntſmen, cone forth; 
Our luſty Englifh, ail with purple hands, 
Dy'd in the dying ſaughter of their foes. 


| A complcat Lady. 


If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of bezuty, 
Where ſhou'd he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
It zealous love ſnould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhou'd he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
Tt love, ambithbus ſought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blcod than lady 

Blanch? 


On Commedity, or Self-Tntereſt. 
Kounded in the car 


| * . - * 
Wich that ſame purpoſe- changer, that ſly devil, 


That broker, that fill breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily break-yow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
Who having no external thing to loſe [maids, 
But the word aid, cheats the poor maid of that; 
That ſ{mooth-fac'd gentieman, tickling commo- 
Commodity, the bias of the world: [dity, 
The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 
Made to run even upon even ground ; 


| Till chis advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 


This ſway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courte, intent, 
| And this ſame bias, &c. 5 


A Woman's Fears. 

Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am ſick and capable of fears: Ftears; 
Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of 
A widow, huſbandieſs, ſubject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears: 
And tho thou now confeſs thou didſt but jeſt, 
Wich my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 


Wat cracker ĩs this ſame, thet deafs our ears | But they will quake and trembꝭe all the day, 


With this abundance of luperiiuous breath? 


Deſcriptian of Victory, by the French. 

Lou men ot Angiers open wule your gates, 
And let young Arthur duke of Bretagne in; 
Who by the hand of France this day hath made 
Much work ſor tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whaſe ſons lie ſcatter d on the bleeding ground: 
And many a widow's huſband —— lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour d earth 


While victory with little lofs doth play 1 


Upon the dancing banners of the French 


Who are at hand,-triuumphanuy diſplay d, 
To enter conquerors, 


Tokens of Grief. 
| What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 
Why doit thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine ? 


Like a proud river peering o'er its bounds ? 
Be theſe ſad ſighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again, not all thy former tale, 
'But this one word, whether tay tale be true, 


A Mother's Fondneſs for a beaitiful Child. 


If thou, that bid'it me be content, wert grim, 


| Ugly, and hand rous to thy mother's womb, 


Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells, 


Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, ; 


Full 


Lad fol food 
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Full of unpleaſing blots, and ſightleſs ſtains, 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending 
marks; 
J would not care, I then would be content: 
For then I ſhould not love thee: no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lilies buztt, 
And with the half-blown role. 


Grief. 
I will intru@ my forrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes the owner ſtout. 


Conſtance to Auſtria. 

O Lymoges, O Auſtria! thou doſt ſhame 

That bloody ſpoil : thou flare, thou wretch, 
thou coward, 

Thou little valliant, great in villainy! 
Thou ever ſtrong upon the fironger ide! 
Thou fortune's champion, that durſt never fight, 
But when her humorous ladyſkip is by 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And lcoth'd up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, to ſtamp and ſwear, 
Upon my party; thou cold-blooded fave, 
Halt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my wide? 
Been ſworn my ſoldier, bidding me depend 
Upan thy ftars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my toes ? 
Thou, wear a lion's hide! doft it tor ſhame, - 
And hang a calf's {kin on thoſe recrcant limbs. 


The Horrors of a Crag» 

J had a thing to ſay,—but, let it go: 
The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and two full of gawds, 
To give me audience, If the midnight-bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night ; 
If this ſame were a church- yard, where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs; 
Or if that ſurly ſpirit melancholy 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy- thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment 
(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes); 
Or if that thou couldſt fee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful foul of words ; 
Then, indefpight of broad-· ey d watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts; 
But ah, I will not. | | 

"A Mother's Rawings. 

Tamnot mad; this han Ii tear is mine; 
My name is Conſtante, I was Geffery's wife: 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is Joſt! 
I ain not mad; I would to heay'n I were! 


| 
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For then 'tis like I ſnould forget myſelf. 
Oh, if I could, what grief ſuould I forget! 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, Cardinal; 
For, being rot mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 

How I may be delixer'd of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kül or hang myſelf. 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my fon, 

Or madly think, a bahe of clouts were hes 
I am not mad; too well, too well I fech 
The dit rent plague of ch calanuty, 


Apeſirophe 79 Deal b. 1 

C1! amiable, lovely deata? 

Thou odoriſferous ſtench, found rottenneſs, 

| Arile forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones; 

| And put my eye-valis in thy 2 brows; 

And ring theſe fingers with thy hovihold won 

And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt, 

And be a cartian monker like thyſelf ; 

Come grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil ſt, 

And kiſs thee as thy wife; miſery 's love, 

O come to me! um 


N — — 


A Mother's Grigf. 

Father Cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heay'ng 
I that be, I ſhall fee my boy again. 

For ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, 

To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire, 

There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. 

But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 2 

And chace the native beauty from his check; 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fat; 

And fo he'll die; and riſing ſo again, 

When J ſhall meet him in the court of keav'n, 

I ſhall not know him; therefore, never, never 

Nutt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

1 Prrd. You hold too heinous * of grief. 
Conft. He talks to me, that never had a ſon.— 

A. £3 You are as fond of grief as of your 

child. 

Cons HE, fills the room up of ray abſent 

CalliC, ö 
Lics in his bed, walks up anddown with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
] Remembers me of all his gracious, parts; 
| Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 


Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 


Deſpondency. 
There's nothing in this world can make me 
Life is as tedious as a twice- told tale, Loy; 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. 


. »  » Departing Diſeaſes... / 
Before the — * — dliſeaſe, 
Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt: evils that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all thew Eil, 

4 Aut | Danger 


| 
| 
| 


474 
Danger lays hold of any a 
He that Kade upon a py ace, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up. 


Arthur's pathetic Speeches to Hubert. 
Methinks, nobody ſhould be ſad but I; 
Yet I remember when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as fad as night, 
Only tor wantonneſs. By my Chriſtendom, 
So were I out of priſon and kept ſheep, 
J ſhould be merry as the day is long. 


: Have you the heart ? when your head did but 


I knit my handkerchief about your brows ? [ake, 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me) 
And I did never aſk it you again; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, whatlack you, and where lies your grief? 
Or what good love may I perform for you ? 
a poor man's ſon would have lain ſtill, 
And ne er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your ſick ſervice had a prince. 
Nay you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Do, and if you will: 
If Heay'n be pleas'd that you muſt uſe me ill, 
Why then you muſt— Will you put out mine 
Thelſeeyes that never did, nor never ſhall, [eyes ? 
So much as frown on you, —— 
Alas, what need be ſo boiſrous rough ? 
I will not ftru le, 1 will ſtand ſtone-ſtill. 
For Heav'n's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound, 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not ſtir nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily : | 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to: 
Is there no remedy? 
Hub. None, but to loſe your eyes. [in yours, 
N O . that there 1 — but a m 
in, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Aja in — recious Ente [there, 
Then, feeling what fimall things are boiſt rous 
Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


To add to Perfection, fu} and ſuſpicious. 
To gild refin'd gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a on the violet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rain- bow, or with taper light 

To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav n to garniſh, 

Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. 


Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And, like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, FT 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about; 
Startles and frights conſideration ; 

Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion d robe. 


| 


.. - Murderer Look; © 


| 
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oth | Makes deeds ill 


_ 


4 


For villainy is not without ſuch rheum ; 
And he long traded in it, makes it ſeem 


2 


The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye: that cloſe aſpect of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt, 


Struggling Conſcience. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſent; 
His paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break. 


News-tellers on the Death of Arthur. 
e _ and beldams, in the ftreets, 

ropheſy upon it dangerouſly: [mouths 
and Art's death * — in their 
And, when they talk of him, they ſhake their 
And whiſper one another in the ear. heads, 
And he that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's writ, 
Whilſt he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling 
I fawa ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, [eyes. 
The whilf his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth, ſwallowing a taylor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely then wan contrary feet, 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent. 
Another lean, unwaſh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 


- | Kings evil Purpoſes too ſervilely and - haſtily 


executed, 
It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
- ſlaves that take their humours for a warrant, 
o break into the 2 houſe of life: 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To underſtand a law, to know a meanin 
Of dang'rous majeſty, ray e it frowns 
More upon humour, than advis'd reſpect. 


A Villais's Look, and wicked Zeal. 
How oft the _ of means to do ill deeds, 
one] For had'ſ not thou been 
A fellow, by the hand of nature mark'd, [by, 
* and fign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
is murther had not come into my mind. 
Hadft thou but ſhook thy head, or made a pauſe, 
When I ſpake darkly what I purpoſed ; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
Or bid me tell my tale in expreſs words ; 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me 
break off, BY in me, 
And thoſe thy fears might have t fears 


| Truſt not thoſe . waters of his eyes, 
2 


ike rivers of remorſe and innocence. 


| 9140 F De . 3 
7p PO 
10 Nis monk C1 
And If thon want' a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from ber womb 


1 
* 


This ie the man ſhou'd de the bloody deed ; 


Will ſtrang thee : 2 ruſh will be a beam 


To 
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To hang thee on: or wouldſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 

And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. 


A Man's Tears. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth — on thy cheeks. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation: 
But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd, 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors, 
Lit up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm, 
@ommend theſe waters to thoſe 8 
That never ſaw the giant-world enrag'd; 
Nor met with fortune, other than at feaſts, 
Full warm of hlood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 


Drums. | 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int'reſt. - _ 
| Do but ſtart 


An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum 1s ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverb'rate all as loud as thine. 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, _ 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. 


The Approach of Death. 
It is too late, the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly ; and his pure brain, 
(NR ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling- 
ouſe | 
Doth, by * idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending of mortality. 


Madneſs, occaſioned by Poiſon. 

Ay, marry, now my ſoul hath elbow-room, 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dutt : 
7 A ae drawn with PK 

pon a parchment, againſt this fire 
Do I ink 2 4 
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And comfort me with cold. 


England never did, nor ever ſhall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf, 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the wor 
And we ſhall ſhock them.—Nought ſhall make 
If England to itſelf do reſt but ue. | [vs cue, 


1 50 en? OS | 


— 


in arms 
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5 27, JULIUS CASAR., SHAKESPEARE. 
| Patriotiſm. 


| 
WHAT is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught towards the general , 
Set honour in one eye, and death i“ th other, 
And I will look on both indifferently: 
For let the Gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death, 


Caſſius, in Contempt of Ceſar. 

I was born free as Cæſar, ſo were youz _ 
We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. | 
For once upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 
Czfar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point?” Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I . in, 

And bid him follow: ſo indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 


And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Czfar ery'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I fink !'” 

I, as ZEneas, our great anceſtor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon. his ſhoulder 

The old Anchiſes bear, fo, from the waves of 

Did I the tired Cæſar: and this man [Tyber 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleſly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake: tis true, this god did ſhake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And _ gz eye, whoſe bend doth awe the 
world, 

Did loſe its luſtre; Idid hear him groan: I mans 

Aye, and that tongue of bis, that bade the Ro- 


{ Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 


Alas it cry do. Give me ſome drink, Titi- - | 


| nius mo. 


| As a fick girl. Ve Gods, it doth amaze me, 


A man of ſuch a feeble _—_— ſhould © 
So get the ſtart of this majeſtic world. 
And bear the palm alone, [ Shout, flouriſh. 
Bru, Another Gatto nt: 
I do believe that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Czſar. 
Caſ. Why man, he doth beftride the'narrow: | 
Like a Coloſſus :' and we petty men World 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſnonourable gra ves. 


| Mey. at ſometimes are maſters of their fates 15 
I Tue fault, dear Brutus, is not in aur 9 

England invincible, if ungni mou. 

* 4 


But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. | 
Brutus and Cæſarſ what ſhould be in that Cz=far? 
Why ſhould. that name be founded more than 


yours? 04 f Y £4420 
Write them together, is 28 fair a name; 
daund them, it doth become the mouth as well; 


Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with em, | 
Baus, will fart a fir as oon as Erg, A 


- * 
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Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown ſagreat? Age, thou artſham'd; 


Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods, 


When went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 


When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of | 


Rome, 
That her wide walls encompaſs d but one man? 


Caeſar's Diſiike Caſſius. 
Would he were fatter; but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid, 


So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 


He is a great obſerver: and he looks [plays, 

d through the deeds of men. He loves no 
S thou deft, Antony; he hears no muſic: 

Seldom he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a fort, 


As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn d his ipirit, 
That could be mov d to ſmile at any thing. 


Such men as he be never at heart's caſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themlelves; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

F rather tell thee what is to be fear A, 

Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 


Spirit of Liberty. 

I'know where Iwill wear this dagger, then: 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius. 
Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt 

ſtrong; FIR 
Therein, ye Gods, you ts do defeat: 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs. 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Car be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit : | 
But life, being weary of thele worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
IF I know this; know all the world beſides, 
That part of 0 that I do bear, 
I can ſhake off at pleaſure. 


Ambition, covered with ſpecious Humility. 
| But tis a common proof 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 


Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees |. 


Conſpiracy, dreadful till executed. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 


Wc 


* 


" The genius and the mortal inſtruments 


W 


: 
; 
: 
: 
| 


: 
: 


Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, | 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


Conſpiracy. 

| O, conſpiracy ! [night, 
Sham ' ſt thou to ſhew thy dang' tous brow by 
When evils are moſt free? O then, by day 
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To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Seck none, 
Hide it in ſmiles and affability : [confpiracy, 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 

Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention, 


Againſt Cruelty. 
Gentle friends, 

Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let's carve him as a dith fit for the Gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds, 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. 


Sleep. | 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber: 
Thou haſt no figures nor ho fantaſies, 


| Which buſy care draws in the brains of men 14 


Therefore thou ſleep'ſt fo found. 


Portia 's Speech to Brutus, 
You've ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed: and yeſternight at ſupper 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Muſing and fighing, with your arms a-croſs : 
And, when I aſk'd you what the matter was, 
You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks. [head, 
T urg'd you further: then you ſcratch'd your 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with, your foot: 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 
But with an angry wafture with your hand, 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: 1o I did, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much inkindled ; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 


| Which ſometimes hath his hour with ev'ry man, 


It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor fleep; 
And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 


I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 


Make me acquaiuted with your cauſe of grief. 


Calphurma to Ceſar, on the Prodigies ſeen the 
Night before his Death, 
Cal. I never ſtood on ceremonies, 

Yet now they fright me: there is one within, 
(Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen) 
Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets, ¶ dead. 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their 
Fierce fiery warriors gat yon the clouds, 


In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitel: 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air ; 


Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghoſts did ſhriek,and ſqueal about theſtreets: 
© Czfar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 
And I do fear tue. 

Ceſar. What can be avoided, | 
Whoſe end is jc p ob by the mighty Gods ? 
Vet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for thele predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to C:tar, 

Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets 


ſeen ; princes. 


Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 


| ( 
The heav*ng themſelves blaze forth the death of 


Agaiilt 
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Againfl the Fears of Death. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once: 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange, that men ſhould 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, [fear; 
Will come, when it will come. 


Danger. 
| Danger knows full wel], 
That Czfar is more dangerous than he, 
We are two lions littei $i; in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 


2. 1 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation, 


Antony to the Corpſe of Caſar. 
O, mighty Cæſar, doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? fare thee well. 


His Addreſi to the Conſpirators. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend ; 
Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank. 
If 1 myfelf, there is no hour ſo fit 
As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 
Of halfth at worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world [rich 
I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, [ſmoke, 
Now whilſt your fury-led hands do reek and 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
I ſhall not find myſelf lo apt to die. | 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no means of death 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and maſter ſpirits of the age, 


Rewenee. 
Cæſar's ſpirit, raging for revenge, 
With Até by his fide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 


Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. 


Antony's Funeral Oration. 
Friends, Romans, ' Countrymen, lend me 

your ears; ee 
come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Czfar ! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ceſar was ambitious ; 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honoutable man. 
So are they all, all honourable, men) 
Come I to ſpeak in Czlar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me; 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, 
3% Brutus js an honourable man. 

e hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? [wept; 
When that the poor hath @y'd, Czfar hath 


For i 
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Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff, 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſee, that on the Lupercal, 


I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 


Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious, * 
— * he 8 honourable man. 

peak not to diſprove what Brutus | : 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do wg y 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe : 
* with-holds you then to mourn tor 

im? 0 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon, —Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Czfar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 


But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world; now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence. 

O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong; 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong; I rather chuſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable. men. 
But here's a parchment with the ſeal of Czfar ; 
I found it in his cloſet, tis his will; 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiſs dead Czfar's 
wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory; 
And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their iſſue. 

4 Pleb. We'll hear the will; read it, Mark 

Antony. [will. 


All. The will; the will: we will hear CMH 5 


Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt 
not read it; 
It-is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you 3 
You are not wood, you are not ſtoges, but men: 
And, being men, earing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs z 
F you ſhould -O what would come of it? 
4 Pleb. Read the will, we will bear it, An- 
You ſhall read us the will, Czfar's will. [tony 
Ant. Will you be patient? will you ſtay a 
while? as 
(T have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it.) 
I fear I wrong the honourable men, 


| Whoſe daggers have flabb'd Czſar—Idofearit. 


4 Pleb. They were traitors—hononrable 
All. The will! the teſtament! - [menl 
Ant. Y ou will compel me then to read the 


will! 


Then make a ring about the corpſe of Czfar, 


And Jet me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend, and will you give me leave? 
All. Come down, © es 

E e | 2 th. 
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2 Pleb. Deſcend. 

He comes down from the pulpit. 

Axt. It you have tears, prepare to (hed them 

now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The firlt time ever Cæſar put it on; 
Tas on a ſaramer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii — 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius dagger 
through; | 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made. 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus {tabb'd ; 
Anz as he pluck'd his curſed Reel away, 
Mark how the blood of Czlar follow'd it! 
As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel. 
Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Cæſar lov'd 
This, this, was the unkindeſt cut of all; [him; 
For, when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ftab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty 
And in this mantle muffling up his face, (heart; 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, (fell. 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cæſar 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I and you, and all of us fell down; 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſſi d over us. 
O now you weep: and I perceive you feel 
The dint ot pity ; theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls! what, weep you, when you but 
behol1 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? look you here! 
Here is hunſelf, marr'd, as you ſce, by traitors. 

1 Pleb, O piteous ſpectacle 

2 Pleb. We will be reveng'd; revenge! 
about - ſeck - burn fire — Kill ſlay! let not 
a traitor live. 

Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny : [ſtir you up 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full 
That give me public leave to ſpeak of him: [well, 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action or utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech,” | 
To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on. 
J teil you that, which you yourſelves do know; 
$hew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths ! | wie tc 
And bid them ſpeak for me. But were Brutus 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Czlar, that ſhould move. 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 


Ceremony inſiucere. 
—Erer note, Locilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an en forced ceremony: 
There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 
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Make gallant ſhe and promiſe of their mettle 5 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their ereſt, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. 


Brutus and Caſſius. 


Caf. wg you have wrong'd me, doth appear 
in this 

You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians : 

Wherein, my letter (praying on his ſide, 

Becauſe I knew the man) was ſlighted of. 


a caſe, 

Caf. In ſuch a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bearits comment. 

Bru, Vet let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm 
To fell, and mart your offices for old, 

To undeſervers, 

Caf. I an itching palm ! | 
You know that you are Brutus that ſpeak this; 
Or, by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt, 

Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this cor- 

ruption, 
And chaſliſement doth therefore hide its head. 

Caſ. Chaſtiſement! 


remember. 

Did not * Julius bleed for juſtice' ſake? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ftab, 
And not for juſtice >? What! ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 
And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours 
For ſo much traſh as may be graſped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 

Caſ. Brutus, bay not me, | 
I'll not endure it : you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Caſſius. 

Caf. I am. ROY 

Bru. I ſay, you are not. | 

Caf. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf — 
Have mind upon your health—tempt me no 
Bra. Away, flight man. [farther, 

Caf. Is't poſhble?— 
Br. Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 


Mult I give way and room to your raſh choler? 


Shall I be frighted when a madman ftares ? 


Caf. O Gods! ye Gods | muſt I endure all 


this? ſheart breaks; 


Bru. All this! ay, more. Fret till your proud 
Go ſhew your flaves how choleric you ate, 
And make your bondmen tremble, Muſt I 


budge ? 
Muſt I Serve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? by the Gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 


But hollow wen, like hories hot at hand, 


Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch 


Bru. Remember March, the ides of March 


Tho! it do ſplit you. For, from this 1 


Aw ty 
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I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 

Caſ. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You ſay you are a better ſoldier ; 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. [ part, 

Caf. You wrong me every way—you wrong 
Iſaidanelder ſoldier, nota better, {me, Brutus; 
Did I fay better? 


Bru. If you did, I care not. [mov'd me. 


Caſ. When Cæſar liv d, he durſt not thus have 


Bru. Peace, peace, you durſt not ſo have 

Caſ. I durſt not! [tempted him. 

Bru. No. 

Caſ. What! durſt not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durſt not. 

Caf. Do not preſume too much upon my love? 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. for. 

Bru. You have done that you ſhould be ſorry 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd fo ſtrong in honeſty, - 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpe& not. I did fend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means. [me; 
By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart, [wring 
And 8 my blood for drachmas, than to 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend | 
To you for gold to pay my legions, [Caſſius ? 
Which you deny'd me; was that done like 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces! | 

Cafe. I deny'd you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cafe I did not—he, was but a fool 
That brought my anſwer back, —Brutus hath 

riv'd my heart. | | 

A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 

Caf. You love me not. | 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Caf. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 
For Caſſius is a weary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check'd like a bondman z all his faults obſer: d, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O I could weep 
My ſpirit from mine eyes There is my dagger, 
And here my naked bieaſt— within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 
If that thou beeſt a Roman, take it forth. _ 
I that deny'd thee A will give my heart; 
Strike as thou didſt at 3 for I know, - ; 
When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov'dſt 
Than ever thou lov*dſt Caſſius. [him better 
ru, $heath your dagger; | 
Be a when you will ſhall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
© Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
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That carries anger as the flint hears fire; 
Who much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtrait is cold again. 

Caf. Hath Caſſius liv'd | 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill temper'd vexeth him? 

Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill - temper d 

too. | [your hand. 

Caf. Do you confeſs ſo much? Give me 


Bru. And my. heart too. { Embracing. 
Caf. O Brutus! 
Bru. What's the matter ? [me, 


Caf. Have you not love enough to bear with 
When that raſh humour which my mother gave 
Makes me forgetful? [me 

Bru. Yes, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave 
you ſo, ; 2 | 

Bru. O, Caſſius, I am ſick of many griefs. 

Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 
If you give place to accidental evils, : 

ru. No man bears ſorrow better—Portia's 

Caſ. Ha! Portia! . |,. 11, < (dzad. 

Bru. She is dead. ES 

Caſ. How ſcap'd I killing, when I croſt you 

O, inſupportable and touching loſs! [fo? 
Upon what ſickneſs ? WS 

Bru. Impatient of my abſence, [Antony 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark 

Have made themſelves ſo ſtrong: (for with her 
death 

That tidings came) with this ſhe fell diſtract, 

And (her attendants abſent) ſwallow d fu e. 

Caſ. Anddy'd ſo? 2p 

Bru. Even fo. 

Caſ. O ye immortal Gods! 

Enter Boy with Wine and Tapers, . 
Bru. Speak no more of her; give mea bowl 
of wine. 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. [Drinks. 

Caſ. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. 

Fill, Lucius; till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus love. 


Opportunity to be ſeix d on all Affairs. * 
There is a ode in Jer affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


| Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries, © 


On ſuch a full ſea are we now a-floatz -/ 


| And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe our ventures. © IS 
TDe Parting of Brutus and Caſſius. _ 
Bru. Na, Caſſius, no; think not, thou noble 
Roman, 1 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work the ides of March begun; 
And, whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 


Therefore our everlaſting farewel take; 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius ! 


If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Eec'a b Caſe 
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Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
Tf we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed: 
If not, tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on. O, that a man 

might know : 

The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end; 

And then the end is known. 


Melancholy the Parent of Error, 

Oh, hateful error, melancholy's child ! 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 


But kill'& the mother that engender d thee. 


Antony's Character of Brutus. 

This was the nobleſt Roman of them all : 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did, that they did, in envy of great Czfar : 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world; © This was a man! 


$28. KING LEAR. SHAKESPEARE. 
An alienated Child. 
LET it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower: 
For by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night, 
By all the operations of the orbs. | 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
Here Idiſciaim all my paternal care, 
. r property of blood, 
And as a to my heart and me, 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barb'rous 
 Seythian, | 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour's, pitied, and reliev'd, 
As thou, my ſometime daughter 


: . 
* 


| Baflardy, 

Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound; wherefore ſhould I 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom, and permit 
The courteſy of nations to deprive me, {ſhines 
For that I am ſome twelve or fourteen moon- 
Lag . brother } Why baſtard? Wherefore 

? 


My mind as gen'rous, and my ſhape as true, 

As hooeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 
With baſe? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy ? baſe, baſe ? 
Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature, take 
More pſtion and fierce quality, 
Than doth within a dull, tale; tired bed 

Go to creating a whole tribe of fops, 


” ” þ ; ' 
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The winds, 
I The country gives me 
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To make that ereature fruitful, change thy 
purpoſe; | 

Pronounce upon her womb the barren curſe, 

That from her blaſted body never ſpring 

A babe to honour her; but if ſhe muſtbring forth, 

Defeat her joy with ſome diſtorted birth, 

Or monſtrous form, the prodigy o' th' time; 

And ſo perverſe of ſpirit, that it may live 

Her torment as twas born, to fret her cheeks 

With conſtant tears, and wrinkle her young 
brow. 

Turn all her mother's pains toſhame and ſcorn, 

That ſhe may curſe her crime too late, and feel 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankleſs child; — 


Ingratitude in a Child. 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſtthee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter. 


Flattering Sycophants. 
That ſucha ſlave as ould wear a ſword, 
Who _ no honeſty : ſuch ſmiling rogues as 
theſe, | . 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intrince t* unlooſe: ſooth ev'ry 
paſhon, 5 
That in the nature of their lords rebels: 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods: 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry and vary of their maſters; 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 


155 Plain, blunt Men. | 
This is ſome fellow, [affe& 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntnefs, doth 
A ſaucy roughneſs; and conſtrains the gard, 
Quite from his nature, He can't flatter, he,— 
An honeſt mind and plain, hemuſt ſpeak truth ; 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's plain. 
Theſe kind of knaves, I know, which in this 
plainneſs 8 9 
Harbour more , and far corrupter 
Than twenty ſilly, ducking obſervants, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. . 
Deſcription of Bed/am Beggars: 
T While I may ſcape, - 
myſelf: and am bet 
To rake the baſes and the pooreſt ſhape, 


That ever penury in contempt of man 
qeonges — ace I']] grime with 
| th; 


Balnket my Joins; elſe all my hair in knots z 
And with pre nakedneſs out- face | 
perſecutions of the ſky. 

and precedent 
who, with roaring voices, 


* 


I will preſerve 


Of Bedlam 


| Strike in their numb d and mortify d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks,/nails, ſprigs 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
| Poor pelting villages, ſheep-cotes and mille, 


of roſemary; 


Sometimes with lunatic 


Inforce theie chazitys | » - ; + 
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The Faults of Infirmity pardonable. 


No, but not yet; may be, he is not well; 
Infirmity doth ſtill negle& all office, {ſelves, 
Whereto our health is bound; we're not our- 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the 
To ſuffer with the body. I'll forbear; mind 
And am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos d and ſickly fit 

For the ſound man.— 


Unkindueſs. 
Thy fiſter's naught; oh Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindnefs, like a vulture here. 
[ Points to bis heart. 


Offences miflaken. 
All's not offence that indiſcretion finds, 


And dotage terms ſo. 


Rifing Paſſion. 

I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad, 
I will not trouble thee, my child. Farewel z 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another; 
But yet, thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daugh- 
Or rather a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, ¶ ter. 
Which I muſt needs call mine ; thou art a bile, 
A plague-ſore, or imboſſed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood; but I'll not chide thee. 
Let come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, . 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 


_ — of Life, few. 

O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. 


Lear on the Ingratitude of his Daughters. 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both | 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters' hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger: 
O let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. No, you unnat'ral hags, 
] will have ſuch revenges on you both, f 
That all the world ſnhall—I will do ſuch 
things z— 1 be 
What they are, yet I know not ! but they ſhall 
The terrors of the earth; you think III weep: | 
No, I'll not weep. I have full cauſe of weep- 


ing: ! 
This kart hall break into u thouſand Hawsy | 
Or e'er I weep. O fool, I ſhall go mad. 
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I Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Fiery | the fiery duke ! tell the hot duke, that 


Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main, 
That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his 
white hair, 
(Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
Catch in their fury ;) 
Strives in his little world of man t' out- ſcorn 
The to- and · fro confliting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf [couch, 
Keep their furr dry; unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all, , | 


Lear's paſſionate Exclamations amidſt the 
Tempeſt, a 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpout [ blow ! 
Till you have drench'd our —.— drown d 
the cocks! 
You ſulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head. And thou, all ſhaking 
thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th' world ; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once 
That make ingrateful man. 
Rumble thy belly-full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 
[ tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children; 
You owe me no ſubicription. Then let fall 
hoy = ages pleaſure; — here I ſtand your 
vez 
A poor, infirm, weak, and de 
But yet I call you ſervile mini x 
That have with two pernicious da join" 
Your high- dend battles, _— head 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh! tis foul, 
Kent. Alas, fir, are you here? things that 
love night, 


- man ! 


| Love not ſuch nights as theſe : the wrathful ſkies 


Gallow the very wand' rers of the dark, Iman, 
And makethem keep their caves: fince I wasa 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts ot horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and xain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Man's nature can- 
Th' affliction, nor the force. [not carry 
Lear, Let the great gods, | 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out . Tremble, thou 
wretc ; 
That haſt within theeundivulgedcrimes, [hand! 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice; Hide thee, thou bloody 
Thou perjure, and thou ſimular of virtue, 
That art inceſtuous I caitiff, ſhake to pieces, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming, 
Haſt practis d on man's life Cloſe pent up 
Riye your cancesling continents, andalk[guilts, 
Thele dreadful ſymmeners Imma man 
More ſinn'd againſt, than — 
Kent. Alack, bare headed | 
Goniona tO lord, hard by bere.is u hovel ; 
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Lear. Thou think'ſt tis much, that this 
contentious ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin; fo tis to thee; 
But where the greater malady is fixt, 
The leſſer is fcarce felt. Thou'd ſhun a bear; 


But if thy flight lay toward the roaring ſea, 


'Thou'dft meet the bear 1' th' mouth. When 
the mind's free, 

The body's delicate; the tempeſt in my mind 

Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe 

Save what beats there. Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 

For lifting food to't ?—But I'll puniſh home; 

No, I will weep no more—In ſuch a night, 

To ſhut me out! pour on, I will endure. 

In ſuch a night as this! O, Regan, Goneril, 


Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave 


all —- 

O, that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that. ; 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. ſeaſe; 

Lear. Pr'ythee go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own 
This terapeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more—but Fil go in, 
In, boy, go firſt. You houſeleſs poverty 
Nay, get thee in; I'll pray, and then I'll fleep— 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the _ of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend 

ou 

F St + ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ?—O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this: take phyſic, pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to fee] what wretches feel, 
That thou mayſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. f 


Enter Edgar, diſguiſed like a Madman. 
Lear. Didſt thou give all to thy daughters 
and art thou come to this 
- - - Didſt thou give them all? 
No all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy 
Kent. He hath no daughters, fir. daughters 
Lear. Death! traitor, nothing could have 
ſubdu'd nature 52 
To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the faſhion that diſfarded fathers 
hould haye thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 
Peace puniſhment! *twas this fleſh pegot 
hoſe pelican daughters. 
The Fuftice of Providence. 
'  That'l am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier: heavens deal ſo ſtill ! 
Let the ſuperflvous and luſt-dieted man, 
That ſlaves your ordinance, that will not ſee 
Becauſe he does not feel, feel your power 
go diftribution ſhould undo exceſs, [quickly ; 
And each man have enough. ' *' © 


Patients and Sorrow; 
Patience and ſorrow ftrove [ſeen 
Which ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt: you have 


Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tears 


5 
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Were like a better day. Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes ; which parted 
thence, | Fa 
As pearls from diamonds dropt..-In brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity moſt beloy*d, 


If all could ſo become it. 


| Deſcription of Lear diſtracted. 
Alack, Air be ; why, he was met even now 

As mad as the vext ſea; ſinging aloud ; 

Crown'd with rank fumiterr, and furrow weeds, 


With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckow- 


flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
[n our ſuſtaining corn. | 


Deſcription of Dower-CT-F. 
Come 1 kr! here's the place—ftand til], 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! [air, 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles, Half way down 
Hangs ny that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful 
trade FI | 
Methinks he ſeem no bigger than his head, 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond call anchoring bark, 
Diminifh'd to keeock; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for bght, The murmuring 
6 
That on ih unnumber' d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. I'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong. 


Glofter's Farewel to the World. 
O, you mighty gods B 

This world I do renounce: and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliftien off: 
If T could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. Tf Edgar live, O, bleſs him! 


On the Abuſe of Po r. 

Thou raſcal beadle; hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? rip thine own 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind, [back ; 
For which thou whipp'ſ her. The uſurer hangs 
the cozener, © * R. 
Through tatter d cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes _ _ gowns hide all. Plate fins 

with cots, „ 
And the Meng lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I fay none; I'll able 
em 5 SS, , 


Take that of me, my friend, who hath the pow'r 


To ſtal th accuſer's lips. Get thee glaſs ey es, a 


And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not. 


Cordelia on the Ingratitude of * Sifters. | 
O, wy dear father! Lagann > 


„ 


If thou haſt poiſon for me Iwill drink it, [tice : 
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Thy medicine on my lip; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms that my two liſters 
Have in thy reverence made! 

Had you not been theirfather, thoſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face, 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 
To ſtand againſt the deep, dread bolted thunder? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 

Of quick, croſs lightning? 

- - - And waſtthou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? alack, alack ! 

"Tis wonder that thy life and wits, at once, 
Had not concluded all. 


Scene between Lear and Cordelia. 

Cord. How does my royal Lord? how fares 

your Majeſty ? i grave. 

Lear. Vou do me wrong to take me out o' th 
Ha! is this too a world of cruelty ? 

I know my privilege : think not that I will 
Be us'd like a wretched mortal? No, 
No more of that. 

Cord. Speak to me, fir; who am I? 

Lear. Vou are a ſoul in bliſs: but Iam bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, which my own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 

Cord. Sir, do you know me? [youdie? 

Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know: where did 

Cord, Still, ſtill, far wide. 

Phyſ. Madam, he's ſcarce awake; he'll ſoon 

more compos d. {day-light! 

Lear. Where have I been? where am I? Fair 
I am mightily abus'd, I ſhould even die with 
To ſee another thus. I will not ſwear [pity 
Theſe are my hands, 

Cord. O, look upon me, Sir, 

And hold your hands in bleſſing over me; nay 
You muſt kneel, 

Lear, Pray do not mock me. 

I am a very fooliſh fond old man, you, 
Fourſcore and upward: and to deal plainly with 
fear I am not in my perfe mind. [for me, 

Cord. Nay, then farewel to patience : witneſs 
Ye mighty pow'rs, I ne'er complain'd till now ! 

Lear. Methinks I ſhould know you, and 

know this man, 
Yet I am doubtful, for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is: and all the ſkill I have 
Remember not theſe garments ; nor do I know 
Where I did ſleeplaſt night Pray do not mock 
For, as I am a man, I think that lady [me, 
To be my child Cordelia. 05 

Cord. O my dear, dear father! [not weep, 

Lear. Be your tears wet? yes, faith: pray do 
I know I have giv'n thee cauſe, and am fo 
With croſſes ſince, that I cou'd aſk [humbled 
Forgiveneſs of thee, were it poſſible 
That thou cou dſt grantit ; but I'm well aſſur'd 
Thou can'ſt not; therefore I do ſtand thy juſ- 


Bleſs thee, and die, | | 
Cord. O pity, fir, a bleeding heart, and ceaſe 


This killing language. | 
Lear, Tell me, friends, where am 7 
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Gent. In your own kingdom, fir. : 
Lear. Do not abuſe me. [violence 
Gent. Be comforted, good madam, for the 
Of his diſtemper's paſt ; we'll lead him in, 
Nor trouble him, till he is better ſettled. 
Wil't pleaſe yon, fir, walk into freer air? 
Lear. You mult bear with me, I am old and 
fooliſh, 


Lear to Cordelia, when taken Priſoners. 
No, no, no, no; come, let's away to priſon, - 
We two alone will ſing like birds i“ th? cages 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'll kneel 
down, | 
And atk ot thee forgiveneſs: ſo wel live, 
And pray, and ling, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear 
Talk of court news, and we'll tak with them 
too, 


Who loſes, and who wins: who's in, who's out; 


And take upon's the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's ſpies, And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd prifon, packs and ſets of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th* moon, 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon ſuch facrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. 


The Juſtice of the Gods. 

The gods are jutt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. | 
Edgar's A: count of his diſcovering bimſelf to bis 

Father, &c. 

L.itt a brief tale, [burſt ! 
And when tis told, O, that my heart would 
The bloody proclamation to eſcape, [nefs!- 
That follow'd me ſo near (O, our lives ſweet- 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once) taught me to ſhift 
Into a madman's rags; t aſſume a ſemblance, 
The very dogs diſdain*d ; and in this habit 
Met I my father, with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loft ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, fav'd him from de- 

ir; 

Never (O, fault I) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, tho* hoping of this good ſueceſs, 
I aſk*'d his bleſſing, and from firſt to laſt 
Told him my pilgrimage. Buthis flaw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
'Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. | p 1 

Baſt. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good; but ſpeak you 


On, AY 95 
You, look as you had ſomething more to ſay. 
Alb. If there be more, more woetul, hold it in, 
For I am almoſt ready. to diſſolve, 1, 
Hearing of this. A 
Edg.—— This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow : but another, 


| To 2mplity too much, would make much more, 


And top extremity}. ! 


E e 4 Whilſt 
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Whilk I was big in clamour, there came a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety; but now finding 


Wh. 'twas had fo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms 


He faſten'd on my neck ; and bellow'd out, 
As he'd burſt heaven; threw him on my father; 
Told the piteous tale of Lear and him, 
That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack—Twice- then the trum 
And there I left him tranc'd.—— I ſounded. 


Lear on the Death of Cordelia. 
Howl, howl, howl, howl!—O you are men 
of ſtone; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo 
That heay'n's vault ſhould crack; ſhe's gone 
for ever! | 
I know when one's dead and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth! lend me a looking-glaſs, 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the tone, 
Why then ſhe lives. 
'This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives: if it be ſo 
It is a chance which.does redeem all ſorrows, 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O, my good maſter. 

Lear. Pr'ythee away 
A. plague upon you, murd'rous traitors all! 
I might have ſav d her; now ſhe's gone for ever, 
Cordelia! Cordelia! ftay a little. Ha 
What is't thou ſay*ſt ? Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle and low. | 


| Lear dying. 
And my poor fool is hang*'d ! No, no, no life. 
Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no 
more. 
Never, never, never, never, never. 
— Ä ——ů— 


80. MACBETH. 


Witches deſcrib d. 
—W HAT are theſe, | 
So wither'd, and ſowild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o th' earth; 
42 yet are on't? Lire you, or are you aught 


SHAKESPEARE, 


man may queſtion ? You ſeem to under- 


4 ſtand me. * 
each at once choppy finger layin 
pon her kkinny lips. —You wol . : 
* yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
you are ſo, 


Macbeth, Temper. 8 
| Yet do I fear thy natures 
It is too full o' th milk of human kindneſs, 
To catch the neareſt way, Thou wouldſt be 


great; | 

= without ambition ; but without 
e 
That | da thou holily ; would Id 1. play 
And yet wouldit wrongly wn... 


—_— 
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Lady Macbeth, on the News of Duncan's Ap- 


roach, 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, top-fult 
Of direſt cruelty; make thick my blood, 
Stop up th* acceſs and paſſage to remorſe: | 
That no compunctious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
Th' effect and it, Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murth'ring 

miniſters ! . | 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances [night! 
You wait on nature's miſchief- Come, thick 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor Heay'n peep thro' the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold, hold — — 4 


Macbeth's Irreſolution. 

Tf it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere 
It were done quickly: if th* aſſaſſination [well 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all Herey 
But here upon this bank and ſhoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come—But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody inftruftions; which, being taught, re- 

turn 
To plague th' inventor. Even-handed juſtice 
Returns th* ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Firſt, as I am bis kinſman, and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed : then as his hoſt, 
Who ſhould again his mnrd'rer ut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Dun- 

can x 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Win plead like angels, trumpet - tongu' d, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, , 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin hors d 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye; [ſpur 
That tears ſhall drown the wind- have no 
To prick the ſides of my intent, but wY 

, 


Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſe 
And falls on th” other. 


2 4 True Fortitude. 
I dare do all that may become a man 


Who dares do more, is none. | 1 


The murdering Scene. Macbeth alont. + 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, [thee 
The handle tow rd my hand? come, let me clutch 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill, 
rt thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible __ 
o feeling as to ſight, ar art thou but 
dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 


from the heart opprelied brain? 


e 


as.” AS 
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| They wak'd each other; and I flood and heard 


I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw — 

Thou marſhall' me the way that I was going; 

And ſuch an inftrument 1 was to uſe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' th* other ſenſes, 

Or elſe worth all the reſt—1 fee thee till z 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not fo before. —There' *'s no ſuch 
thing— 

It is the bloody buſineſs which informs [world 

Thus to mine eyes. —Now o'er one half the 

Natere ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe | 

The curtain'd ſleep; ; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd murder 

(Alarum'd by his centinel, the wolf, pace, 

Whoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ealth 

With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his 
deſign {ſet earth, 

Moves like a ghoſt, Thou ſound and firm- 

. not my ſteps, which way they walk, for 

ear 

Thy very ſtones prate of my whereabout; 

And take the preſent horror from the time, 

Which now ſuits with it.— Whilſt I threat, he 
lives LA bell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

[Extt. 


Enter Lady. 
Lady. That which hath made them drunk, 
hath made me bold; [—Hark! peace! 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire. 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell-man, 
Which gives theſtern'ft good-night—hei isabout 
— 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock theit charge with ſnores. I've drugg'd 
their pn 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 


Enter Macbeth. 
Mach. Who's there ? what, ho- 
Lady. Alack! I am afraid they haveawak'd, 
And'tis not done; th' attempt, and not thedeed, 
Confounds us — hark — laid their daggers 
ready, 
He could not miſs 'em—Had he not reſembled 
My father as he flept, I had done t My 
huſband! _. ſhear a noiſe Þ 
Macb. I've done the deed —didſt thou not 
Lady. I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets 
Did not you ſpeak? © [cry. 
Mach. When? N 748 
Lady. Now. © | 
Mach, — I deſcended ? 


Mech 5 Hark! who lies i ur econd chamber? 
ass. Tis ba forry Gas 
oh. his is a VEL. 
gr. 1 Looks on his hands. 


Lady. A fooliſh thought; to ſay a ſorry fight, 


Mach. There's one did lau goody and 
eri og 
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them z 
But they did ſay theirprayers, ee them 
Again to ſleep. - 
Lady. There are two-lodg'd en 
Mach. One cry'd, God bleſs us? and Amen, 
the other; ſhands, 
As they had 8 me, with theſe hangman's 
Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay Amen, 
When they did ſay God bleſs us 1 
Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. [Amen? 
Macb. But wherefore could not I 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in - throat. 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; fo, it will make us mad. 
Macb. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep 


no more 


Macbeth doth murder ſleep, the innocent ſſeepʒ 


Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd ſlee ve of care, 
The death of each day's life, ſorelabour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great natüre's ſecond 


Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. — [ courſe, 


Lady. What do you mean? [the houſe 
Macb. Still it cry'd, Sleep no more! to 
Glamis hath murder'd fleep, and therefore 
Cawdor I more i 


| Shall deep no more; Macbeth ſhall fleep ns 


Who was it that thus er Why 
worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble frength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of _— go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your band. 
Why did you bring theſedaggers from the place? 
They muſt lie there. Go, carry them, and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. 
Macb. I'll go no more; 
I am afraid to "think what I have dune 1 
* 3. Ia in, I dare 8 | 
m. of purpo 
Cire me — daggers; the — 3 dead 
Are but as pictures 3 tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 


{ I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 


For it muſt ſeem their guilt. © [Exit 
Knocks within. 

Mach. Whence is that knockin 5 [Starting. 

How is't with me, when every noiſe appals me? 

What hands are here ? Ha! they plnck out 


mine eyes 


Will all 92 Nepruse b 6 ocean wath this blood 


Clean from my hand 7. no, this my hand will 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnadine, _ [rathee 
Making the green one red 


Re-enter Lady. 
ftw > My: hands are of you colour ge 
voc 
2 —— A heart ſo white : I hear a knocking 
t the ſouth entry. Retite we to our chamber z 
= little water e lears us of this e 
ow eaſy is it then} your conſtanex 
. = yn W 3 


Gt 0n our vba r, leſtogrſon call v9 


— — 
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And ſhew us to be watchers ; be not loft 
So poorly in your thoughts. {know myſelf. 
Mach. To know my deed, twere belt not 
Wake, Duncan, with this knocking ! would 
thou couldit! 


Macbeth's guilty Conſcience, and Fears of Banguo. 
Enter Macbeth to his Lady. 


Lady. How now, my lord, why do you keep 


alone, | | 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed 
| have died ſremed 
With them they think on? things without all 
Should be without regard; what's done, is done. 
Mach. We have ſcotch'd the ſnake,notki}l'd it. 
She Il cloſe and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let both worlds disjoint, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the aMi&ion of theſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Better be with the dead, 
(Whomwezto gain our place, have ſent to peace,) 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reftleſs eeſtacy. Duncan is in his grave: 
After lite 's fitful fever, he ſleeps well: 
Treaſon has done his worft; nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him farther ! 


O full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife 
Thou know'ft, that Banquo and his Fleance 
lives. ſnal. 
Lady. But in them, nature's copy's not eter- 
ws There's comfort yet, they are aſſail- 
able ; 
Then be thou jocund. Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyſter'd flight, ere to black Hecate's 
ſummons 
The ſhard-borne beetle with his drowſy hums 
Hath _ night's yawning peal, there ſhall be 


A deed of dreadful note. 
Lady. What's to be done? [eſt chuck, 
Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dear- 
Till chou applaud the deed: come, ſeeling night, 
Scarf up the tendec eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale; light thickens, and the 


Makes wing to th' rocky wood: [crow 
Good things of —_ begin todrop and drowſe, 
Whiles night's black agents to heir prey do 


Scent @ Room of State. Banquet prepared. 
Macbeth, Lady, Rofſe, Lenox. Lords, and 
— 1 

0 y roa ' vr » 6: | 
ou do net give the cheer ; the feaſt is ſold, 

That is not often vouch'd while 'tis making, 

Tis given with welcome, To feed, were beit 


dt home; ; $72 
From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
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Meeting were bare without it. 
[ The ghoſt of Banquo — and fits in Macbeth's 
Place. 
Macb. „ 
Now good digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health — both ! 102 
Len. May't pleaſe your highneſs fit, 
Mach. Here had we now our country's ho- 
nour roof d, (ſent. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo pre- 
(Whom may I rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance !) f 
Roſſe. His abſence, Sir, [highneſs 
Lays blame upon his promiſe. »Pleaſe't your 
To grace us with your royal company ? 
Mach. The table's full! [ Starting. 
Len. Here's a place reſerved, Sir, 
Mach. Where? 
Len. Here, my good lord, 
What is't that moves your highneſs ? 
Mach, Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? [ſhake 
Mach, Thou can't not ſay, I did it: never 
Thy gory locks at me. [well. 
Roſſe. Gentlemen, riſe; his highneſs is not 
Lady. Sit, worthy friends, my lord is often 
thus, [ſeats 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep 
The fit is momentary, upon a thought 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 


| You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : 


Feed, and regard him not.---Are you a man? 

[To Macb. afide. 

Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look 

on that | 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady. O proper ſtuft! 
This is the very painting of your fear; [afide. 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 

Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf !.— 


| Why do you make ſuch faces? when all's done, 


You look but on a ſtool. 

Mach. Pr'ythee, ſee there! 
Behold 1 look! lo! how ſay you? | 
Pointing to the g. 


| Why, what care I! if thou canſt nod, ſpeak 


too.. 
If charnel houſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſe that we bury back: our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [The ghoſt vaniſhes; 
Lady. What ! quite unman'd in tolly ? 
Macb. If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady. Fie, for ſhame ! [olden time, 
Mach. Blood hath been ſhed ere now i th' 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the genꝰ ral weal ; 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th' ear : the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die, | 
And there an end ; but now they riſe again 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 


II. 


r 


The lecret't man of blood. 
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Than ſuch a murder is. 


Lady. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macb. I do forget. 
o not muſe at me, my moſt worthy frĩende, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health 
to all! full — 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill 
1 drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
And all to all. 
Lordi. Our duties and the pledge. 
| [The ghoſt riſes again. 
Macb. Avaunt, and quit my vbght ! Let the 
earth hide thee! | 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. 
Lady. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : *tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 
Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger, 


Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 


Shall never tremble : or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 

If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow |! 

Unreal mockery, hence! Why ſo, bein 
gone, [T. - ghoſt vaniſhes. 

I am a ma in: pray you fit ſtill, 

(ph rot [The lords riſe. 
Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke 

With moſt admir'd diſorder. [the good meeting 
Macb, Can fuch things be, 

And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wonder? You make me 
ſtrange 

Fv'n to the diſpoſition that I owe, 


When now I think you can behold ſuch fights, 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
'' Rofſe. What ſights, my lord? 
Lady. I pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe 
= worſe ; - ph” "1 
eſtion enrages him: at once, po night. 
Sn not wi. 4 the order of your going, | 
But go at once. yt 
Len. Good night, and better health 
Attend his majeſty ! | 


- Lady. Good night to all. [Extunt lords. 
Mach. It will have blood, (they fay) blood 
will have blood: [ſpeak ; 


Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 


By magpies and by CE e 


Witches, their Power, 


I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
Klage, you come to know it) anſwer me. 


hovgh you unte the winds, and let them fight 


EEE þ 


| 


* 
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Confound and ſwallow navigation up; [down, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramidsdo ſlope [treaſure 
Their heads to their foundations; though the 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Ev'n till deſtruction ficken ; anſwer mo 

To what I aſk you, 


Malcelm's Character of himſelf. 

Mal. But I have none; the king-becoming 

, graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, pertev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
have no reliſh of them; but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, [ſhould 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macd, Oh Scotland! Scotland! 

Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak ; 
I'm as I have ſpoken. | 2 

Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. Oh, nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody-ſcepter'd ! 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Since that the tryeſt iſſue of thy throne | 
By his own interdiction ſtands aceurſt, * 


Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, Ithee, 
Dy'd oy day ſhe liv'd. Oh ! fare thee well 1 
Theſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 


hy hope ends here. ; [breaſt ! 
al. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples ; reconcil'd 
thoughts [Macbeth 

To thy good truth and honour. . Deviliſh 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r : and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte ;. but God above 
Deal between thee and me i for even now _ 
I put myſelf to thy dire&ion, and | 
Unſpeak my own detraction; here abjure _ - 
The taints and blames I laid upon mylelf, - 
For ſtrangers to my nature. ö yet. 
Unknown to woman, never was forſworn, . 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No leſs in truth than life: my firſt Falle-ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf. _ What Lam truly, 


Is thine, and my poor country's, to command, 


An oppreſi d Country, © 
Alas, poor _— went „ 
Almoſt afraid toknowitſelf! Iteannotſ notliing. 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave; where 
But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile: 


eee 
ö Are 


„ & 


* 


Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 


And does blaſpheme his breed. Thy royal father 
S | Was à moſt ſainted king; the queen, that bore 


_ baniſh'd me from Scotland. Oh, my 
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Are made, not mark'd ; where violent ſorrow 

A modern ecſtacy: the dead man's knell [ſeems 

Is there ſcarce aſk'd for whom: and good 
men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or e er they ficken, 


Macduff, on the Murder of bis Wiſe and Children. 
Rofſe. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like! but I have words, 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. 
7 _ r __ gie 
e gen'ral cauſe? or is it a fee-grief, 
· ſingle breaſt ? 
Roſe. No mind, that's honeſt, 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; tho the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
Macd. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, ra, let me have it. 
e 


Roſſe. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue 

tor ever, [ found, 

Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt 
T hat ever yet they heard. . 


Macd. Hum! I gueſs at it. [babes 
Raſſe. Your caſtle is ſupriz d. your wife and 
Savagely ſlaughter d: to relate the manner, 
Were on the quarry of theſe murder d deer 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful Heav'n ! [brows ; 
What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your 
Give ſorfow words ; the grief that does not 
ſpeak, [ break. 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 
Macd. My children ioo {could be found. 
Roſe. Wife, children, ſervants, all that 
Macd. And I muſt be from thence! my wife 
Roſſe. I've ſaid, [kill'd too! 
Mal. Be comforted. | | 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. {ones ! 
Macd. He has no children.— All my pretty 
Did you ſay all? what, all? oh, hell-kite ! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ? | 
Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 
Macd. I ſhall do fo : | 
Rut I aol feel 44 3 22 | 
J carmot but remem uch thing were, | 
2 2 moſt precious to me: did Heav'n 
* | | 


And would not take their part? Goful Macduff, 


They were all ſtruck for thee ! naughtthat I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell laughter on their ſouls : heav n reſt them 
now! 4 llet grief 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword ; 

Convert to wrath; blunt not the — , entage 

ö — 


it. as 19: 
Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine 
i 6 But, gentle 
Heaven : 


ſhort all intermiſſion : front to-roat 2 
ing thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf; - 
un wy ſword's length ſet him, if he ſcape, 
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Then Heav'n forgive him too! 


Mal. This tune goes manly ; n 
Come, go we to the king, our power is read) 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Nabel 


Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments. Receive what cheer 


you may z 
The night is long that never finds the day. 
Execunt, 
Deſpiſed Old Age. 


T have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes, not loud but deep, month-honour, 
breath, dare not, 
y, and 


Diſeaſes of the Mind, incurable. 
Can'it thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, © 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain 


And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 


Cleanſe the tuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 


Reflectians on Life. 

FR r and 3 

reeps in this petty pace from day to da 
To the laſt 9 labie < recorded — 2 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to ſtudy death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, ' 
And then is heard no more! it is a tale, 
Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 


Signifying nothing 


S. OTHELLO. SUAKESPEARE. 


Preferment. 
?/P IS the curſe of ſervice: _ 
Preferment goes by letter, and affection, 
And not by old gradation, where each ſecond 


| Stood heir to th' firſt. 


It . . of 
We cannot all my maſters 
Cannot de truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crookiug knave, 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears out his time much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender, and when he's old, 
caſhĩier d; en 

Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves. Others there are 
Who trimm d in forms and viſages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 
— but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 
Well thrive by them: and when they have lin'd 
Do themſelves homage. 


Theſe folks have 
And ſoch a one do I profeſs myſelf. For, * 


4 
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It is as ſure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 

In following him, I follow but myſelf. 

Heav'n is my judge, not I, for love and duty, 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: 

For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, *tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 
For daws to peck at; I am not what I ſeem, 


Lowe the ſole Motive of Othello*s marrying. 
For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
] would not my unhouſed free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine, 
For the ſea's worth. 


O: hello's Relation of his Courtſhip to the Senate. 
Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 
My very noble, and approv'd good maſters ; 
That I have ta*en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true; true I have married her; 
The very head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent; no more. Rude am I in my 


— — 
And little bleſt with the ſoft phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 
Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they — 
us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 


And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf, Yet by your gracious 
atience, | | 


I will a round unyarniſh'd tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love. What drugs, 
what charms, * 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal) 
I won-his daughter with, - - - - 

Her father lov d me, oft invited me; 
Still queſtion'd me-the ſtory of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, ſieges, fortunes, 
That I have paſt. | 
I ran it through, een from my boyiſh days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 
Wherein I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 


Of hair-breadth ſeapes i' th* imminevt deadly |, 


Of being taken by the inſolent foe, [breach ; 
And fold to'flavery;' of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travels" hiſtory,” er 
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„„A heſe to heuer 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly inclinez * 
But ſtili che houſe affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever av ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, 
Took once x pliamt hour, and foiind good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, _ 

I would all my pilgrimage dilate,” © 
Whereof by parcels ſhe hadfomething heats, 
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But not diſtinctively; 1 did conſent, 

And often dld beguile her of her tears, 
When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 
That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 


She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs; 


She ſwore in faith, iwas ſtrange, twas paſſing 
ſtrange, 

Twas itiful, *twas wond'rous pitiful—— 

She wiſh'd ſhe had not heard it, yet ſhe wiſh'd 

That Heaven had made her ſuch a man ;—ſhe 
thank'd me, 

And bade me, it I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory ; 

And that would woo her. On this hint I ſpake 3 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt, 

And I loy'd her, that ſhe did pity them, 


Perfe# Content. 
O my ſoul's joy! 

If after ſt comes ſuch calms, death: 
May the winds blow, till they have weaken'd 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven ! If I were now to die, 
Twere now to be moſt happy; for I fear 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate, 


A Lowers Exclamation. | 

Excellent wretch! perdition catch my ſoul, 

But 1 do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


_ Othello's firſl Suſpicion, - 
Think, my lord! why, by heaven thou 
echo'fſt me 
As if there were ſame monſter in thy thought 
Too hideous to be ſkewn, Thou doſt mean 
ſomething ; | 
T heard thee ſay but now, thou lik'& not that, 
When Caſſio left my wife. What didft not like? 


| And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 


Of 1 of wooing; eriedſt, 
n | | 
And didſt contract and N thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadſt ſhut * thy brain 
Some horrible conceit : if thou doſt love me 
Shew me thy thought. : | 
Tag. My lord, you know I love you. 
Ot. I think thou doſt: WOT 1.7 
And for Tknow thou'rtfull of love and honefty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou” gir it 
en eee Berner Bone 2 
Therefore, th of thine frigbi me the 
For ſuch things in a falſe, didoyal knave, 
— + - — 3 but in a man — 7 juſt, 
They're cold dilstions workin g from heart, 
{That paſſion cannot rule, | 
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»Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to 
thouſands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 


Orbello's Soliloquy after having been work d u 
; to Fealouſy by Iago. 4 
This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 

And knows all qualities with a learned ſpirit, 

Of human dealings. If I prove her haggard, 

3 that her jeſſes were my dear heart- 

rings 

Td hiſtle bar off, and let her down the wind 

To at fortune. Haply, for I'm black, 


And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, | 


That chamberers have; or for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years, yet that's not much— 
She's gone, I am abus d, and my relief 

Muſt be to loath her. Oh, the curſe of marriage! 
'That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others uſes. | 


Jealouſy. 


Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong, 


As proofs of holy writ. 


The Tortures of Jealouſy. 
Enter Othells. 


Jago. Look, where he comes! not POPPY» 


nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep, 
Which thou owd't yeſterday. 
+ Oth, Ha! falſe to me [that. 

Iago. Why, how now, general, no more of 
- Oth, Avaunt, be gone, thou haſt ſer me on the 
I ſwear tis better to be much abus'd, frack ; 
Than but to know a little, | 
 Tago. How, my lord? - | (luſt? 


Otb. What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours of 


I faw't not, thought it not, it harm*d not me: 
I 3 next night well, fed well, was free 
merry, a 5 | ? 
I found not Cafſio's kiſſes on her lips; 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtol'n, 
Let him not know't, and he's not robb d at all. 
Jago. Lam ſorry to hear this. 

Otb. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 
So F had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind. Farewel content; 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue?” Oh farewel,. 
Farewel the neighing ſteed, and the fbrill 
The ffir, Arte uren, th piercin ing 66 

pirit-ſtirrin „th ear- piercing hte, 
| The goyal banner and all quality, © 4 : 

Pride, pomp, and circumſtance: pare war: 
Ard, O you mortal engines, who 
| 9 12 
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Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counter- 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone [feit, 
Iago. Is' t poſſible, my lord? (whore; 
Orb. Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a 


| Be ſure of it: give me the ocular proof, 


[ Catching bold on him. 
Or by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, 
Thou hadſt better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath, 
Iago. Is't come to this? ve it, 
Otb. Make me to ſee't, or, at the leaſt, ſo 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loo 
To hang a doubt on: or woe upon thy lite 
Iago. My noble lord. [me, 
Oth. If thou doſt flander her, and torture 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horror's head horrors accumulate, 
Dodeeds to make heav'n weep, all earth amaz dz 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. ä 
Imo. O grace! O Heav'n forgive me! 


Are you a man ? have you a ſoul? or ſenſe? 


God be wi' you: take mine office. O wretched 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice! [fool, 
O monſtrous world! take note, take note, O 
To be direct and honeſt is not ſafe! {[world, 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I'll love no friend, ſith love breeds ſuch offence. 
Oth. Nay, ſtay, —thou ſhouldſt be honeſt, 
Iago. I ſhould be wiſe, for honeſty's a fool, 
And loſes that it works for, 
Oth, By the world, 
I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 
I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
IU _ ſome proot, Her name, that was as 
re 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords or knives, 
Poiſon or fire, or ſuffocating ſteams, 
I'll not endure it. Would I were ſatisfied! 


Otbello's Story of the 1 | 
That handkerchi 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 
She was a charmer, and cou'd almoſt read 
The thoughts of people, She told her, while 
"Twou'd make her amiable, ſubdue my father 
moe, to her love : but if ſhe loſt it, | 
Or made a Wo it, my father's eye 2 
Should hold. loathed, and his ſpirits hunt 
After new fancies. She, dying, gave it me, 
And bid me, when my ſtate wou'd have me wiv'd, 
To give it bor I 2 ſoz and take heed ont: 
Make it a darling, like you precious eye; 
Toloſe't or wary aways 8 ſuch * 
As nothing elſe could match. hat 

There's magic in the web of it, 
A Sibyl, that had number'd in the world 
The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſles, 


In her prophetic fury ſew'd the work: - 

The wes were hallow'd that did breed 
t 

And it was dy'd in mummey, which the ſxilful 

Conſery'd of maidens' hearts, 


* | 4 Lover's 


„ 
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A Lover's Computation of Time. | 
What, keep a week away? ſeven days and 
nights ? { hours, 
Eight-ſcore eight hours? and love's abſent 
More tedious than the dial eight - ſcore times? 
Oh weary reckoning ! l 


Othello's Speech, after having received the 
Mandate when confirm'd in his Suſpicions. 
Ay | youdid wiſh that I would make her turn; 

Sir, the can turn and turn, and yet go on, 

And turn again. And ſhe can weep, Sir, weep; 

And ſhe's obedient: as you fay obedient; 

Very obedient—proceed you in your tears— 

Concerning this, Sir—oh, well painted paſ- 

fion !— 

I am commanded home—get you away, 

I'll ſend for you anon Sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice—Hence, avaunt! 

[Ex. Def. 

Caſſio ſhall have my place. And, Sir, to-night 

I do entreat that we may ſup together, 

You are welcome, Sir, to Cyprus. — 

Goats and monkies! [Exit Othello. 


His pathetic Upbraiding of his Wife. 
Def. Upon my knee, what doth your ſpeech 
I underſtand a fury in your words, [import ? 
But not your words. : 
Oth. Why? what art thou? [loyal wife. 
Def. Your wife, my lord; your true and 


Oth, Come, ſwear it; damn thyſelf, leſt | 


being like one [ſeize thee, 
Of heav'n, the devils themſelves ſhould fear to 
Therefore be double-damn'd ; ſwear thou art 
Def. Heaven doth truly know it. [honeſt, 
Otb. Heaven truly knows, 
That thou art falſe as hell. 
Def. To whom, my lord? 
With whom ? How am I falſe? 
Oth. Ah, Deſdemona, away, away, away— 
Def. Alas the heavy day ! why doyou weep ? 
Am I the motive of theſe tears, my lord? 
If haply you my father do ſuſpect, | 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have loſt 
y I have loft him too. Chim, 
Oth, Had it pleas d Heav 'n, 
To try me with affliction, had he rain'd__ 
All kind of ſores and ſhames on wy bare head, 
Steep'd me in poverty to the ver ps; 
Giv'n to captivity me and my hopes; 
I ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 
A drop of patience, But alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his flow, unmoving finger at- 
Yet could I bear that too, well, very well: 
But there, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life, 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up, to be diſcarded thence; 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads Fuer 
To knot and gender in. Turn thy complexion 
Patience, thou young and roſe · lipp d cherubin, 
Ay, there Jock grim as hell, . 


: 


=_ — 


Deſ. I hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt 
Oth. Oh, ah, as ſummer- flies are in the ſnam- 
bles, weed! 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and (mel f ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe akes at thee; | 
Would thou hadſt ne'er been born! (mitted? 
Deſ. Alas! what ignorant ſin have I com- 
Oth. Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly 
book, [mitted ! 
Made to write whore upon? what, what com- 
Committed! Oh, thou public commoner, 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks - 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds, What, what com- 
mitted ! 
Heav'n ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear't, What committed l ĩimpu- 
dent ſtrumpet! 
Def. By Heaven you do me wrong. 
Oth, Are not you a ſtrumpet ? 
Def. No, as I am a Chriſtian. + 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 
Be not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth, What, not a whore? 
Deſ. No, as I ſhall be ſaved. 
Otb. Is't poſſible? 
Deſ. Oh, Heav'n forgive us, 
Oth, wa your mercy then, 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello, 


Deſdemona's Faithſulneſs. 
Alas, Iago! | 5 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again? rude} 
Good friend go to him; for by this light of 
I know not how I loſt him, Here I kneel; 
| | [Kneeling 
If e'er my will did treſpaſs *gainſt his love, 
Or in diſcourſe or thought, or actual deed; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe 
Delighted them on any other form; 
Or that I do. not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will, though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly dirorcement, love him dearly, 


Comfort forſwear me. Unkindneſs may do 


And his unkiadneſs may defeat my life; Imuch, 


But never taint my love. 


A Bed- chamber, Deſdemona ts diſcovered aflees 
TOES SELMLTR: in ber Bed. 1 2 
Enter Othello, avith a Light and Stuord, 
Otb. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul + 
Let me not name it to you, ye chaſte ſtars, 
It is the cauſe. Vet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter: 
RE” | 8 [ Lays deaun ibe favord. 
Vet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men: 
Pyr out the light, and then put out the light. 


If 1 quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
: 1 cas 
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Tcan again thy former light reſtore, 
Should I repent ; but once — out thy light, 
Thou cunning' it pattern of excelling nature, 
F know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light re-lumine. 
[Sets down the taper. 
When ] have — thy roſe, 
I cannot give it vital growth again; 
It needs — wither.—I'I1 fell thee on the 
nne [ Kiſſing ber. 
© balmy breath, thou doſt almoſt periuade 
Juſtice to break her ſword. One more, one 
more; ſthee, 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill 
And love thee after. One more, and that's the 
So ſweet, was ne'er fo fatal. I muſt weep, [laſt; 
But they are cruel tears: this ſorrow's heavenly ; 


It ſtrikes where it doth love. 
Otbello's Confufion, or baving murdered his 
z 


e. 

Yes, tis ZEmilia—by and by—ſhe's dead. 
Tis like ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſlio's death; 
The noiſe was high. Ha, no more moving 
Sill as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? wer't good? 
I think ſhe ſtirs again—No—what's the beſt ? 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll fure ſpeak to my wife; 
My wife! my wife l what wife? I have no wife. 
Oh inſupportable ! oh heavy hour! 
Methinks it ſhould be now a hu _ 
Of ſun and moon, and that theafrigh globe 
Should yawn at alteration, | | 

His Lowe for ber. 


Had ſne been true, 1 


If heaven would ake me ſuch another world, 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not bave ſold her for it. 


His bitter Remorſe. 
Lo! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh, I'veſeen the day, 
Thatwith this lirtle arm, and this good ſword, 
I've made my way through more impediments, 
Than twenty times your ſtop. But, oh vain boaſt! 
Who can controul his fate? tis not ſo now. 
Be not afraid, though you do fee me weapon d; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very fea-mark of my utmoſt fail. 
Do you go back diſmay'd? *tis a loſt fear : 
Man but a 1uſh againſt Othello's breaft, 
And he retires : Where ſhould Othello go? 
Now, —how doſt thou look now? Oh ill- ſtarr'd 
wench ! | 

Paleasthy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav n, 
And fiends will ſnatch atit. Cold, cold, my girl! 
E'en like thy chaſtity. O curſed ſlave! 
Whip me, ye devils, | 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight ; 
Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in (ulphur, 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire 


XTRACTS, Boon II. 


| His laft Speech. 

Soft you; a word or two before you go. ſit; 
I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know 
No more of that. I pray you in your letters, 
When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am: nothing extenuate, 
Nor ſet down aught in malice, Then mult you 

peak 

Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well: 
Of one, not eaſily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 
Like the baſe Judean, threw a pear] away 
Richer than all his tribe: of one, whoſe eyes, 
Albeit unuſual to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set you down this. 
And fay beſides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 
I took by the throat the circumciſed dog. 
And ſmote him, thus, [Stabs Nell 


—— — — —fͤœ¾ 
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Reputation. 
HE pureft treaſure mortal times afford, 
Is ſpotleſs reputation : that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 


Cowardice. 
That which in mean men weentitle patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breaſts, 


Baniſhment, Conſolation under jt. 
All places that the eye of Heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy neceſſity to reaſon thus: 
There is no virtue like neceſſity, 
And think not that the king did baniſh rhee 
But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier fit 
Where it perceives it is but-faintly borne. 
Go ſay, I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not the king exil'd thee. Or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a freſher clime. 
Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thon 
Suppoſe the ſinging - birds, muſicians; [com'ſt: 
The graſs, whereon thou tread'ſt, thepreſence- 


oor z | 
The flow'rs, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure or a dance, 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs pow'r to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 


Thoughts, ineſfectual to moderate Affliftion. 
Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination of a feaſt? 

Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 

By thinking on fantaſtic ſummer's heat ? 


Oh ns Deſdemona dead, dead! oh, | 


Oh, no, the apprehenſion of the good 
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Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe; 

Fell forrow's tooth doth never rankle more 

'Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 

, Popularity. 2 

Ourſelf, and Buſhy Bagot here, and Green, 

Obſerv*d his courtſhip to the common people; 

How he did ſeem to dive into their hearts, 

With humble and familiar courteſy, 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves ; 

Wooing poor craftſmen with thecraftof ſmiles, 

And patient under-bearing of his fortune : 

As twere to baniſh their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench: 

A brace of dray-men bid, God ſpeed him well! 

And had the tribute of his ſupple knee: 

With, — Thanks my countrymen, my loving 

As were our England in reverſion his, [friends. 

And he our ſubjetts' next degree in hope. 


England. 

This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, [ iſle, 
This other Eden, demi Paradiſec, 
This fortreſs built by nature for herſelf, 
Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Or of a moat defenſive to a houſe, 

Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands. 
England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back theenvious ſiege 
Of watry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment-bonds, 
That England, that was wont toconquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itielf. 


Grief. 

Each ſubſtance of a grief hath twenty ſhadows, 
Which ſhew like grief itſelf, but are not fo: 
For ſorcow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects; 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly gaz'd upon, 
Shew nothing but confuſion ; ey d awry, 
Diltinguiſh form. 


Hope, deceitful. 
I will deſpair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
A paraſite, a keeper-back of death; _ 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, 
Which falſe hopes linger in ext emiy. 


The Pregnaſtics of Mr. | 
The bay-trees in our country all are wither'd, 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven; 
The pale=tac'd moon looks bloody on the earth; 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful 
change: "ry. 


Rich men look ſad, andruffians dance and leap. 
Richard to England, on hir Arrival. 


_— _—_ 


| Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in 
meeting; 

So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with'thy ſweets comfort his rav*nous ſenſe; 
But let thy ſpiders which ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee, 
Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And when they from thy boſom pluck a flow'r 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder; 
Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; 
This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe tones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 
Shall faulter under foul rebellious arms. 


The Sun rifing after a dark Night. 
— =-K.now"'ſt thou not, 

That when the ſearching eye of heav'n is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world; 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 
In murders, and in outrage bloody here : 
But when from under this terreſtrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole; 


Then murders, treaſons, and d fins, 
The _ of night being pluck*d from off their 
backs, 4 


Stand bare andnaked, trembling at themſelves. 


On the Vanity of Poxwer, and Miſery of Kings. 
No matter where; of comfort no man ſpeak : 
Let's talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs, 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write ſorrow on the boſom of the earth ! 
Let's chule executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death; 
And that ſmall model of the harren earth, 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's ſake, let us fit upon the-ground, 
And tell ſad ſtories of the death of kings. 
How ſome have beendepog'd, ſome ſlain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpoſſeſs'd; 
ny” —.— by their wives! ſome ſleeping 
d: l 
All murder'd. For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court: and there the antic ſits, 


| Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his poinps _ 


Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 


Infuſing him with ſelf and van conceit, 

As if this fleſh which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable: and humour*d thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and wah a little pin, {king ! 
Bores: through his caſtle walls, and farewel 


Cover your heads, and mock not Hleſh and Hood 


As a long- * mother with her child + 


With folemn rey*cence: throw away reſpe@, 
1 raditivng 


— 
- _— - 


To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks: 
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Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but miſtook me all this while: 
T live on bread like you; feel want like you; 
Taſte grief, want friends like you: ſubje&ed 
How can you ſay to me, I am a king? thus, 


Melancholy Stories. 

In winter's tedious nights fit by the fire, 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid: 

And ere thou bid good-night, to quit their grief, 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me, | 
And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 


A Deſcription of Bolingbroke's and Richard's 
| Entry into London. 

Then, as I ſaid, theduke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 

Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow, but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe : 
While all tongues cry'd, God ſave thee, Bo- 
lingbroke ! [ ſpoke, 
You wou'd have thought the very windows 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through caſements darted their defiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 
With painted imag'ry, had ſaid at once, 
Jeſu preſerve thee ! welcome Bolingbroke ! 
Whili he, from one fide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus; I thank you, countrymen ; 
And this ſtill doing, thus he paſs'd along. 

Duch. Alas! poor Richard, where rides he 

the while? 

York, As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the Rage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 

Eu'n fo, or with much more contempt, men's 
eyes ſhim! 
Didſcowl on Richard: no man cry'd, God fave 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home; 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off, 
His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, ſſteel'd 
That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, 
The hearts of men, tbey muſt perforce have 
And baibatiſm itſelf have pitied him, [melted ; 


Violets. 
Who are the violets now, [ſpring? 
That ftrew the green lap of the new-come 


King Richard's Sliloquy in Priſon. 

I have been ſtudying how to compare 
Tunis priſon where I live, unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but mylelf, 
I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer on't. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul, 
My ſoul, the father: and theſe two beget 
A generation of ſtill-breeding thoughts, 
And theſe ſame thoughts peoplethis little world, 
In humour, like the people of this world, | 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


For no thought is contented 

- = - - 4 * 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves 
That they are not the firſt of fortune's ſlaves, 
And ſhall not be the laſt : (like filly beggars, 
Who, ſitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, 
That many have, and others muſt fit there) 
And in this thought they find a kind of eaſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of ſuch as have before endur d the like. 
Thus play I, in one priſon, many people, 
And none contented. Sometimes am I king; 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar; 
And ſo I am. Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; 
Then am I king'd again; and by and by, 
Think, that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 
And ſtrait am nothing —But whate'er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that hut man is, 
With nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eat d 
With being nothing, — 


— ¶ — 
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Richard, on his exon Deformity. 


Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths, | | 

Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments : 

Our ſtern alarums chang*d to merry meetings; 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 

Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled 
front; 

And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds 

To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſariss, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute, 

But I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glats, 

I, that am rudely ſtampt, andwant love's majeſty, 

To ſtrut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 


I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 


Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarch half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them: 
Why I, (in this meek piping time of peace) 
Have no delight to paſs away the time; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 

And deſcant on my own deformity. 

And therefore, ſince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair, well-ſpoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 


And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 


Richard's Love for Lady Anne. 


Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
ſalt tears, N 

Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops: 

Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear, 

Not when my father Vork, and Edward wept, 


To hear the piteous moan that Rutland _ — 
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When black · fac'd Clifford ſhook his ſword at 
him; 
Nor when thy warlike-father, like a child, 
Told the fad ſtory of my father's death, 
And twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep, 
That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedaſh'd with rain: in that ſad time, 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear: 
And what theſe ſorrows could not thenceexhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with 
I never ſued to friend nor enemy: [weeping. 
My tongue could never learn ſweet ſinoothing 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee [words 
My proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue 
to ſpeak, 


On his oaun Perſon, after his ſucceſsful Addreſſes. 


My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 
I do miſtake my perſon all this while: 
Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 
Myſelf to he a marv'llous proper man. 
I'll beat charges for a looking-glaſs, 
And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body: 
Since I am crept in favour with myſelf, 
I will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 


Queen Margaret's Execration. 

The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul; 

Thy friends ſuſpeR for traitors, while thou 
liv'ſt, 

And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends: 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be when ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils! 
Thou elviſh-markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that was ſeal'd in thy nativity 
The ſlave of nature, and the ion of hell! 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Thou rag of honour, thou deteſted.— 


High Birth. 
T was born ſo high, 
Our ai'ry buildeth in the cedar's top, | 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun, 


Richard's Hypocriſy. 
But then I ſigh, and with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them, that God bids us do good for evil; 
And thus I cloath my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a faint, when molt I play the devil. 


Clarence's Dream. 


Brat. What was your dream, my lord? I 
pray you tell me. (Tower; 
Clar. Methought that I had broken from the 
And was embark'd to croſs to Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Glo'ſter ; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd 
England, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 
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During the wars of York and Lancaſter, 
That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
3 that Glo ſter ſtumbled; and in 
allin 
Struck — (that ſought to ſtay him) overboard 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. {drown ! 
Lord, lord, methought, what pain it was to 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears! 
What ſights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
I thought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks; 
A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon ! 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels; _ [holes 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn of eyes, refſecting gems ; 
That woo'd the ſlimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter d by. 
Brat. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of 
To gaze upon the ſeerets of the deep? [death, 
Clar. Methought I had; and often did I ſtrive 
To yield the hott but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air? 
But ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea, 
Brat. Awak'd you not with this ſad agony ? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen'd after 
O then began the tempeſt to my foul: [life, 
I paſt, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferry-man which poets write 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night, [of, 
The firſt that there did greet my ſtrapger ſoul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned War- 
wick, 


Who cry'd aloud—What ſcourge for perjury 


Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? . 


And fo he vaniſh'd. Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair, 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud— 
Clarence is come, falſe, fleeting, perjur'd Cla- 
rence, 
That ſtabb'd me in the feld by Tewkſbury ; 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments ! 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Inviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 
I. trembling, wak d; and for a ſeaſon after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell: 
Such terrible impreſſion made my dream. 
Brat. No marvel, lord, that it affrighted you: 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it, 
Clar. Ah! Brakenbury, I have done thoſe 
That now give evidenee againſt my foul, things 
For Edward's fake: and, ſee, how he requites 
me! 
O God ! if my deep pravers cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 


Vet execute thy wrath on me alone; | 


O, ſpare my guiltleſs wife, and ny poor children 


| © Sorrow, 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 


| 8 night morning, and the noon- ide night. 
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Greatneſs, its Cares. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
Ah, outward honour, for an inward toil; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of endleſs cares ; 
$0 that between their titles, and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the outward fame. 


Ducheſs of York on the Migfortunes of ber Family. 
Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ! 
My buſband loft his life to get the crown, 
And often up and down my ſons were toſs d, 
For me t' enjoy and weep their gain and loſs. 
And be ng ſeated, and domeſtic broils 
Clean overblown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves, blood againit blood; 
Self _—_ ſelf : O moſt 1 
And frantic outrage ! end thy damned ſpleen! 
Or let me die to look on death no more, 


Deceit. 
Ah! that deceĩt ſhould fteal ſuch gentle ſhape, 
And with a virtuous vizor hide deep vice! 


Submiſſion to Heaven, our Duty. 

In common worldly things tis call'd ungrate- 
With dull unwillingneſs to pay a debt, {ful 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent; 
Much more to be thus oppoſite to Heav'n ; 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you, 


The Vanity of Truft in Man. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God] 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a fe ſailor on maſt, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


Contemplation. 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them thence, 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation. 


A of the two young 
Princes in the Tower. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done: 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of 
Dighton and Forreſt, hom I did ſuborn 
Io do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 

Albeit they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 

Malyng yoth tenderneſs and mild compaſhon, 
Wept like two children in their death's ſad ſtory. 


thus (quoth Di lay the gentle babes; 
San (quth Ford — tes 
Within their innocent ala 


Their lips C arme; 


were four red roſes on a ſtalk, + 


And in their ſummer beauty kiſa d each other, | 


A book of prayers on their pillow lay, [mind 
Which once,(quor Forreſt) almoſt changed wy 


But, oh! the devil there the villain ſtopt: 


When Dighton thus told an e ſmothered | 


The moft repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
IS 
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That from the prime creation e'er ſhe framꝰd 

Hence both are gone with conſcience and re. 
morſe : 

They could not ſpeak, and fol left them both, 

To bear theſe tidings to the bloody king. 


Expedition. 

Come, I have learn'd, that fear ful comment. 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay: (ing 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary, 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's mercury, and herald for a king. 


Queen Margaret's Exprobation. 

I call*d thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below: 
A mother only mock'd with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou waſt; a gariſh flag, 
To be the aim of ev'ry dangerous ſhot ; 

A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 

A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene, [thers? 
Where is thy huſband now ? where be thy bro- 
Where be thy children ? wherein doſt thou joy ? 


{| Who ſues and kneels, and ſays, God fave the 


queen? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee? 
Where be the thronging troops that follow'd 
thee ? 
Decline all this, and ſee what now thou art, 
For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow z 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 
For one being ſu'd to, one that humbly ſues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care 
For one that ſcornꝰd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 
For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one 
For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 
Thus hath the courle of juſtice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 


His Motber's Charadter of King Richard. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy 
Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and 
furious : { turous ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and ven- 
2 confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſly, and 


Hope. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows 


wings; [kings. 
Kings ry LIE and meaner creatures 


ö 


— 


A fine Evening. 

The weary ſun hath made a _ ſet, 
And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 


| _  Day-break. 
SH The ſilent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt, 


Richmond”s Prayer. 
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| O thou! whole captain I account myſelf, 
Look 
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Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 
Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory! 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, oh, defend me ſtill ! 


Richard flarting out of his Dream. 
Give me another horſe—bind up my wounds. 
Have mercy, Jeſu—Soft! I did but dream, 
O coward conſcience] how doſt thou afflict ine! 
The light burns blue—is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, 
What! do I fear myſelt? 


Conſcience. 
Conſcience is but a word that cowards uſe, 


Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe. 


Richard before the Battle. 

A thouſand hearts are great within my boſom, 
Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes : 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons, 
Upon them victory fits on our helms ! 


Alarum. Enter King Richard. 
K. Richard. A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom 
for a horſe |! [a horſe. 
| _ Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to 
K. Richard. Slave, I have ſet my life upon 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the dye. [a caſt, 
I think there be ſix Richmonds in the held; 
Five have I ſlain to-day inſtead of him. — 


A horle! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe! 
[Exeunt. 
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$ 33+ ROMEO AND JULIET. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Love 


L OVE is a ſmokerais'd with the fume of ſighs, 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes, 

Being vex'd, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers tears; 

What is it elſe? a madneſs molt diſcreet, 


A choaking gall, and a preſerving ſweet ! 


On Dreams. : 
O then I ſee queen Mab hath been with you, 


She is the fancy's midwife, and ſhe comes 


On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep : | 
Her 3 made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the —_ of graſhoppers ; 

The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 

The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh of film; 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 

Not halt ſo big as a round little worm, 

Prickt from the lazy finger of a maid, 
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| Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner ſquirrel or old grub, 

* = oO ere 1 
nd in this ſtate ops night by night, 

Thro' lovers” — =. 1 

love: Iſtraight: 
On courtiers* knees, that dream on curtſies 
O'er — fingers, who ſtraight dream on 
ees: 


O'er ladies lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream, 


| Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, 


Becaule their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted 
are. 

Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 

And them dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 

And ſometimes comes ſhe withatithe-pig'stail, 

Tickling the par ſon as he lies aſleep; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes the driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh Blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 

Drums in his ears, at which he ftartsand wakes; . 

And being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 

And ſleeps again. This is that very Mab 

That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

And cakes the elf-locks in foul fhattiſh hairs, 

Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes, 

This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 

That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 

Making them women of good carriage: 

1 this is ſhe . 
om. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace: 

Thou talk'ſt of — y | 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle braing 

Begot of nothing, but vain phantaſy, 

Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 

And more unconſtantthan the wind; who wooes 

Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north, 

And being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth, 


A Beauty deſcrib'd. 

O, ſhe doth teach the torches to burn bright; 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an ZEthiop's ear: : 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear! 

So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 


| . I 
The Courtſhip betwween Romeo and Juliet in the 
 » Enter Romeo, © 


| Rom. He jeſls ar ſcars that never felt a 


wound e 
But ſoft, what light thro* yonder window 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun! 

Juliet appears above at the window. 

Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already fick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than ſhe, 
Be not her maid, fince ſhe is envious : 


Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 
| And none but fools do wear it, ca r. f. 
3- | | 
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She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; what of that? | 


Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it 
J am too bold, tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks : 
Two of the faireſt ſtars of all the heav'n, 
Having ſome buline(s, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe 
ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eyes in heav'n, 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not 
night 
See — me leans ber cheek upon her hand ; 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
Jul. Ah me! 
Rom. She ſpeaks. 
Oh ſpeak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this ſight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
Unto the white up-turn'd wand'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beftrides the lazy- pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. [Romeo! 
Ful. O Romeo, Romeo,—wherefore art thou 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: 
Or if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
Rom. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I ſpeak at 
this? ; [ Aide. 
Jul. Tis but thy name that is my enemy :— 


What's in a name ? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Withont that title; Romeo, quit thy name, 
And for thy name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf. . 

Rom. I take thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and Il be new baptiz d, 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 


So ſtumbleſt on my counſel. 
Rom. By a name " 
I know not how to tell thee who Iam: 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee. 
Had I it written, I would teaxgghe word. 
Jul. My ears have yet not d funk a hundred 
words | 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 
- Rom. Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſ- 
pleaſe. 
Jul. How cam'ft thou hither, tell me, and 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb, 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinſmen find thee here. 
Rom. With loye's light wings did Io er · perch 
ftzheſe walls; : 
For ftony limits cannot hold love out, 
And what Jove can do, that dares love attempt : 
Therefore thy Kinſmen are no ſtop to me. 


{in night 
Jul. What man art thou that thus beſcreen'd 


[ whrrefore ? 
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Jul. It they do ſee thee, they will murder thee, 
Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords ; look thou but 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. [ſweet, 
Jul. 1 would not for the world they ſaw thee 
here. [their eye. 
Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from 
And but thou love me, let them find me here; 
My life were beiter ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out 
this place? [inquire, 
Rom. By love, that firſt did prompt me to 
He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes: 
Jam no pilot, yet wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore, waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandize. 
Jul. Thou know'lt the maſk of night is on 
my face, 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to- 
night : 
Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain deny 
What I have ſpoke—but farewel compliment : 
Doſt thou love me? I know thou wilt ſay, ay, 
And I will take thy word=—yet if thou ſwear'it, 
Thou mayſt prove falſe ; at lover's perjuries 
They ſay Jove laughs. Oh gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully ! 
Or if thou think I am too quickly won, 
PII frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo, but elſe not for the world. 
In truth, fair Mountague, I am too fond; [light: 
And therefore thou mayſt think my *haviour 
But truſt me, gentleman, I Il prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confel;, 
But that thou overheard'ſt, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paſſion; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath ſo diſcover'd. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops 
Ful. O ſwear not by the moon, th* inconſtant 
That monthly changes in her circledorb; moon, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 
Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by? 
Jul. Do not (wear at all. 
Or if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee, 
Rom. It my true heart's love 
Jul. Well, do not (wear—altho' I joy in thee, 
1 have no joy of this contract to- night; 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the lightning which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay it ightens—ſweet, good-night. 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beautcous flower when next we 
meet; (r eſt 


Good - night, good - night as ſweet repoſe and 


Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt. 
Ram. O wilt thou leave me fo unſatisfy d? 
Jul. What ſatisfaction canſt thou have to- 

night? 0 


Rom. 


—— 
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Rom. Th' exchange of thy love's faithful 
vow for mine. 1 it: 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt re- 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Rom. Wouldſt thou withdraw it? For what 
purpoſe, love? 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again, 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have; 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear ſome noiſe within; dear love, adieu. 
| | [Nurſe calls within. 
Anon, good nurſe—Sweet Mountague, be true: 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Ext. 
Rom, O bleſſed, bleſſed night. I am afraid 
All this is but a dream I hear and ſee; 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſubſtantial, 


Re-enter Juliet abowe. 
Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good- 
night indeed : 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage,ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time thou wilt perform the 
And all my fortunes at thy foot Fil tay, (rite; 
And follow thee, my love, throughout the world. 
(Within: Madam 
I come anon But if thou mean'ſ not well, 
I do beſeech thee— [Within: Madam!] By and 
by I come 
To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief. 
To-morrow will I ſend. | 
Rom. So thrive my ſoul, 
Jul. A thouſand times good-night, [ Exit. 
Rom. A thouſand times the worſe to want 
thy light, 


Enter Juliet again. 
Jul. Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falkner's 
voice, 

To lure this taſſel- gentle back again 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud, 
Elſe would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than 
With repetition of my Romeo. [mine, 

Rom. It is my love that calis upon my name: 
How ſilver ſweet found lovers' tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſic to attending ears ! 

Jul. Romeo! 

Rom. My ſweet! 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
$1311 I ſend to thee ? 

Rom. By the hour of nine. [then.—— 

Jul. 1 will not fail, 'tis twenty years till 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee ſtil] ſtand there, 
Rememb' ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And T'l] (till tay to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. [gone, 

ful. 'T'is almoſt morning. I would have thee 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in its twiſted gyves, 
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But Romeo may not. More validity, 


439 
And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird, 

Jul. Sweet, ſo would I; 
Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 
Good-night, good-night! Parting is ſuch ſweet 

ſorrow, 

That I ſhall ſay good-night till it he morrow. 
[Extt, 


Love's Heralds. 

Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, [beams, 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun- 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring bills. 
Thereivre do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 


Violent Delights, not laſting. 
Theſe violent delights have violent a_ 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder, 
Which as they meet conſume. 


Lowers, light of Foot, 

O ſo light of foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint; 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamour, 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. 


| A Lover's Impatience 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, 

To Phœbus' manſion ; ſuch a waggoner ' 

As Phaeton would whip you to the welt, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 

That th” run- aways eyes may wink; and Romeo 

Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen, 

Lovers can fee to do their am'rous rites 

By their own beauties: or, if love be blind: 


It beſt agrees with night. 


Romeo, on bis Baniſhment. | 
Rom. Ha, baniſhment! be merciful, ſay death 
For exile hath more terror in his look 
Than death itſelf. Do not lay baniſhment. 
Fri. Here from Verona art thou baniſhed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rom. There is no'world without Verona's 
But purgatoiy, torture, hell itſelf. [ walls, 
Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd ſrom the world, 
And world-exil'd/is death ; that baniſhed, 
Is death miſterm'd: calling death baniſhment, 
Thou cut'ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 
Fri. O deadly ſin; O rude unthankfulneſs! 
Thy fault our law calls death, but thekind prince, 
Taking thy part, With ruſh'd aſide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to baniſh- 
This is dear mercy; and thou ſeeſt it not. ment; 
Rom. * Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven 
is herb c AN 
Where Juliet lives; and every eat and dog, 
And little mouſe, every unworthy — 
Lives here in heaven; and may look on her, 
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More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal blefſings from her lips; 
But Romeo may not, he is baniſhed ! 

O father; hadſt thou no ſtrong poiſon mixt, 

No ſharp- ground knife, no preſent means of 

But baniſhment to torture me withal? I death, 

O friar, the damned ufe that word in hell; 

Howlings attend it : how halt thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 

A. fin abſolyer, and my friend proteſt, | 

To mangle me with that word, baniſiment ? 

Fri. Fond madman, hear me ſpeak. 
Rom. O thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 
Fri. I'll give thee armour to bear off that 

Adverfity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, [word, 

To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed. 
Rom. Yet baniſhed! hang up philoſophy : 

Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 

Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 

It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more 
Fri. O then I ſee that madmen have no ears. 
Rem. How ſhould they, when that wiſe men 

have no eyes. | 
Fri. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Rom. Thou canſ not ſpeak of what thou 
doſt not feel: g 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and like me baniſhed ; 

Then mightſ thou ſpeak, then mightiſt thou 

tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 


Juliet s Chamber, looking to the Garden. 


Enter Romeo and Juliet above at a window ; 

E a ladder of ropes ſet. 

Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, [day : 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine car; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yond* pomegranate-irce: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. _ 

Rom. It was ihe lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale. Look, love, what envious 

fireaks | 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt: 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops. 
I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. [well ; 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it 
It is ſome meteor which the ſun ex hales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua ; 
Then ſtay a while, thou ſhalt not go ſo ſoon. 

Rom. Let me then ſtay, let me be ta'en ard 

If thou wilt have it ſo, I am content. die: 


FH ay yon is not the morning's eye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Il ſay it is the nightingale that beats 


The vaulty heav'ns ſo high above our heads, 
And not the lark, the meſſenger of morn, 
Come death, and welcome: Juliet wills it ſo, 
How is't my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 


XTRACTS, Book III. 
Juliet's Reſclution. 


O bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower; 
Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears, and ſavage lions roam; 
Or ſhut me nightly in a charnel-houſe; 

Or, cover d quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſkulls, 

Aud hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud; 

(Things that, to hear them nam'd, have made 
me tremble) 

And 1 will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 


Juliet's Soliloguy, on drinking the Potion. 
Farewel= God knows when we ſhall meet 
again ! ſveins, 
T have a faint cold fear thrills through my 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 
I'll call them back again to comfort me, 
Nurſe——what ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone: 
Come, vial—what if this mixture do not work 
at all ? 
Shall I of force be married to the count ? 
No, no, this thall forbid it; lie thou there 
Pointing to a dagger. 
What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 
Subtly hath minifter'd, to have me dead, 
Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is; and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſti]] been tried a holy man. 
How, if, when I am Jaid into the tomb, 
wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me? there's a fearful point! 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, lin, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, it I hive, is it not very like 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, 
(As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my burried anceſtors are packt; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies feſt'ring in his ſhroud; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night, ſpirits reſort—) 
Alas, alas! is it not like, that I 
Soearly waking, what with loathſome ſmells, 
Andſhrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 
Oh! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught, 
(Invironed with all theſe hideous fears,) 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints, 
And pluck the mangled T ybalt from his ſhroud? 
And in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's 
bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſp'rate brains? 
O look, methinks, I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point !—Stay, Tybalt, ftay ! 


| Romeo, I come: this do I drink to thee. 


[ She throws herſelf on the bed. 


Joy 
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Joy and Mirth turn d to their Contraries, 
All things that we ordained feſtival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral ; 
Our inſtruments to melancholy bells; 
Our wedding cheer to a ſad funeral feaſt ; 
Our — hywas to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe, 
And all things change into their contraries. 


Romeo's Deſcription of, and Diſcourſe with, 
the Apotbecary. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night ; 
Let's ſee tor means - O miſchief! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thought of deſperate men ! 

I do remember an apothecary, 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter*d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks; 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes; 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread,and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thinly ſcattered to make up a ſhow, 
Nating this peaury, to myſeif I ſaid, 

An if a man did need a poiſon now, 

Whoſe ſale is preſent death, in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 
Oh, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need, 
And this ſame needy man muſt (ell it me. 

As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe. 
Being holy-day, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut: 
What, ho! apothecary! 


Enter Apothecary. | 

Ap. Who calls fo loud? [poor ; 
Rom. Come hither, man; I ſee that thou art 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath, 
As violently as haſty powder fir d 
Doth, hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

* Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's 

aw 


Is death to any he that utters them. [ neſs, 


Rom. Art thou ſo bare and full of wretched- | 


And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks ; 

Need and oppreſſion Rare within thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law; 

The world affords no law to make thee rich, 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this, 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, conſents. 

. Rom. | pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Put this in any liquid thing you will, 

And drink it off, and if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight, 
Rom. There is thy gold ; worie poiſon, to 
men's ſouls, tin; Lad 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
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I Gl] thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none 
Farewel, buy food, and get thee into fleſh. 


| Romeo and Paris. 
Par, Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Moun- 
tague : 
Can vengeance be purſued farther than death? 
Condemn' d villian! I do apprehend thee, 
Obey and go with me, for thou muſt die. 
Rom. 1 muſt indeed, and therefore came I 
hither, nigh? ſman, 
—Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſp'rate 
Fly hence and leave me—think you upon thoſe 


gone; 

Let them affright thee. I beſeech thee, youth, 
Pull not another ſin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury Oh, be gone! 
By heav'n I love thee better than myſelf; 
For I come hither arm'd againſt mytelf. 

Par. I do defy thy commiſeration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at 

thee, boy. [They fight. Paris fall.. 

Par. Oh, I am ſlain ; if thou be merciful 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

Rom. In faith I will: let me peruſe this face, 
Mercutio's kinſman ! noble County Paris! 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 
He told me Paris ſhould have married Juliet. 
Said he not ſo?—Or did I dream it fo? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was ſo? Oh, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book. 


Romed's lafi Speech over Juliet in the Vault. 
O, my love, my wife! 

Death, that has ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not conquer'd: beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Tybalt, ly'& thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 
Oh, what more favour can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 


| To ſunder his, that was thy enemy? 
| Forgive me, couſin.— Ah, dear Juliet, 


Why art thou yet ſo fair? ſhall I believe 
That vnſubſtantial death is amorous, 
And that the Jean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in, dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, I ſtill will tay with thee; 


| And never from this palace of dim night 


Depart again :, here, here will I remain, 
With worms that are thy chambermaids: oh 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt; [here 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 
eſh. Eyes, look 
your la(t ! [you 


From this world-weary'd 

Arms, take your laſt embrace! and lips, oh 
The doors of breath, ſral with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death 
Come, bitter conduct! tome, unſav'ry guide! 
Thou deſp'rate pilot now at once run on 
The daſhing xagks my ſea- ſick, weary, bark: 


Tha theſe poor compound: that thou may'ſt | Here's to my love! oh, true apothecary | 
not ſel}: 


[ Drinks the poiſon. 
Thy 
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| Without the Walls of Athens, 


Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiſs I die. 
ILDies. 


$34 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
| Painting. 
12 painting is almoſt the natural man: 
For ſince diſhonour traffies with man's na- 
He is but outſide: pencil'd figures are [ture, 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. 


The Grace of a Cynic Philtſopber. 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelt, 
I pray for no man but myſelf. 
Grant I may never prove ſo fond, 
To truſt man on his oath or bond: 
Or a harlot for her weeping ; 
Or a dog that ſeems a- ſſeeping; 
Or a keeper with my freedom, 
Or my friends, if I ſhould need em. 
Amen, Amen; ſo fall to't; 
Great men fin, and I eat root. 


A fanhful Steavard. 
So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotcus feeders; when our vaults have 


d 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with min- 
J have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, {| ſtrelſie, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 
The Ingratitude of Timon's Friends, 

They anſwer in a joint and corporate voice, 

T hat now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 


Do what they would; are forry—you are ho- 


nourable— | not 
But yet they could have wiſit - they know 


Something hath been amiſs —a noble nature 


May catch a wrench— would all were well — 
tis pity— 
And ſo intending other ſerious matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions, 
With certain half- caps, and cold- moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. b 
Tim. You gods reward them! [lows 
I pr'ythee, man, look chearly. Theſe old fel- 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary; 
Their blood is cak'd, tis cold, it ſeldom flows, 
Tis lack of kindly warmth they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
Againfl Duelling. 
Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they 
labour'd | {ling 
To bring man-flaughter into form, ſet quarrel- 
Upon the head of valour, which, indeed, 


Is valour miſ-begot, and came into the world, 


When ſefts and factions were but newly born. 

He's truly valiant, that can wiſcly ſuffer 

The worſt that man can breathe, and make his 
wrongs CLeſly; 

His outfides, wear them like his raiment, care- 

And ne'er prefer his injurics to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. | 
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Timon's Execrations on the Athenians. 


Let me look back upon thee, O, thou wall, 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incon- 

tinent; 
Obedience fail in children; ſlaves and fools 
Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the 
bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads : to general filths 
Convert o' th' inſtant green virginity! [faſt; 
Do't in your parents eyes. Bankrupts, hold 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 


And cut your truſters* throats. Bound ſer- 


vants, ſteal ; 
Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy maſter's bed; 
Thy miſtreſs is o' th* brothel, Son of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, 
And with it beat his brains out! Fear and piety, 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeltic awe, night-reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries! [men, 
And yet confuſion live! —Plagues, incident to 
Your potent and infectious fevers hea 


On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! Thou cold ſciatica, 


Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Luft and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth, 
That ' gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot ! Itches, blains, 
Sow all th' Athenian boſoms, and their crop 
Be general leproſy: breath infe& breath, 

T hat their ſociety (as their friendſhip) may 
Be merely poiſon. Nothing I'll bear from thee, 
But nakedneſs, thou town deteſtable! 


A Friend forſaken. 

As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink all away; leave theirfalſe yows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick'd : and his poor ſelf, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunn'd poverty, 


Walks, like contempt, alone, . 


On Cold. 
What is here? | 

Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold 
No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. [will make 
Roots, you clear heavens! thus much of this 
Black, white; foul, fair; wrong, right; 
Baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 
You gods! why this ? what this ? you gods ! 

why, this ſides ; 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your 
Pluck ftout men's pillows from below their 
This yellow ſlave | heads. 
Will knit and break religions; bleſs th*accurs'd; 


Er the hoar leproly ador'd; place thieves, 


And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ ; 


Book III. 


With ſenators on the bench: this is it, 

That makes the waped widow wed again; 

She, whom the ſpittle-houſe and ulcerous ſores 

Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 

Toth' April day again. Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that putt'it 
odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature, 


Timon to Alcibiades. 
Go on, here's gold, goon; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the ſick air: let not thy (word ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard; 
He is an uſurer. Strike me the matron ; 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a bawd. Let not the virgin's cheek 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk 

paps, [eyes, 
That through the window-lawn bore at men's 
[babe, 
Set them down horrible traitors. Spare not the 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools extort their 
Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle | mercy: 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cut, 
And mince it ſans remorſe. Swear againſt ob- 

jets, 
Pu — on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor 
babes, | 
Nor ſight of prieſt in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy 

ſoldiers. 
Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, 
Confounded be thyſelf! Speak not, be gone, 


"To the Courtezans. 
Conſumptions ſow 
In hollow bones of man, ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And mar men's ſpurring. Crack the lawyer's 
voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, 
Nor found his quillets ſhrilly, Hoar the Flamen 
That ſrolds again the quality of fleſh, 
And not believes himſelf, Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foreſee 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Make curl'd- 
pate rufhans bald, 
And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive (ome pain from you. 


Timon's Reflections on the Earth, 
That nature, being ſick of man's unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou 


' Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 


Teems and feeds all; oh, thou! whoſe ſelf- 
ſame mettle [puft) 

(Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is 

Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 


The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm; 


With all th* abhorred births below criſp heaven, 


W hereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth ſhine; 
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Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root! 
Enſear thy fertile an! conceptious womb ; 

Let it no mores b. ing out ingrateful man. 

Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves, and 


hears, [ face 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward 
Hath to the marbled manſon all above 
Never preſented -O, a root—dear thanks! 
Dry * thy marrows, veins, and plough-torn 
eas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liq'riſh dravghts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſider ation flips. 


Timon g Diſcourſe with Apemantus. 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected. 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprang [place? 
From change of fortune. Why this ſpade? this 
This (lave-i1ke habit? and theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft; 
Hug their diſeas*'d perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was, Shame not theſe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper, 
Be thou a flatt'rer now, and ſeek to thrive 
By * which hath undone thee; hinge thy 
nee, 
And let this very breath whom thou It obſerve 
Blow off thy cap, praiſe his moſt vicions ſtrain, 
And call it excellent. Thou waſt told thus : 
Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid 
welcome 
To knaves and all approachers: tis moſt juſt 
That thou turn raſcal : hadſt thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhou!d have't. Do not aſſume 95, — 
nels. {felf. 
Tim, Were I like thee, I'd throw away my- 
Apem. Thou'ſt caſt away thyſelf, bei like 
thyſelf, thou 
So long a madman, now a fool. What, thinkꝰſt 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? will theſe moſs'd 
trees 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heele, 
And ſkip when thou point'i out? will the cold 
brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning taſte 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit? Call thecrea- 
tures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n, whoſe bare unhouſed 
To the confliting elements expos'd, {trunks, 
Anſwer mere nature; bid them flatter thee: 
Oh ! thou ſhalt find {der arm 
Tim. Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's ten- 
With favour never claſp'd ; but bred a dog. 
Hadit thou, like us, from our firſt ſwath pro- 
ceeded [ affords, 
Through ſweet degrees that this brief world 
To ſuch, as may the paſſive drugs of it [thyſelf 
Freely command; thou would'ſt have plung'd 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but follow -c 
The ſugar'd game before thee, But . 
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Who had the world as my confectionary, 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts 
of men a 
At duty more than Icould frame employments; 
That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
Fall'n from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every ſtorm that blows, I to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is ſome burthen : 
Thy nature did commence in ſuff trance; time 
Hath made thee hard in't. Why ſhould'ſt thou 
hate men ? [giv'n? 
They never flatter d thee, What haſt thou 
It thou wilt curſe thy father, that poor rag 
Mult be thy ſlubject; who in ſpight put ſtuff 
To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary, Hence! begone 
If thou hadit not been born the worit of men, 
Thou hadit been knave and flatterer. 


On Gold. 
O, thou ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
[ Looking on the gold. 
"Twixt natural ſon and fire! thou bright defiler 
Ot Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars! 


Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate 


Wwoeer, 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow, 
That lies on Dian's lap! thou viſible god, 
That ſouldreit cloſe impoſhibilities, [tongue, 
And mak'tt them kiſs ! that ſpeak'ſt with every 
To every purpoſe: ! Oh, thou touch of hearts! 
Think, thy flave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 


May have the world in empire. 


Timon to the Thieves. 
Why ſhould you want ? behold, the earth hath 
roots; f 
Within this mile break forth an hundred ſprings; 
The oaks bear maſts, the briers ſcarlet hips : 
The bounteous huſwife nature on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want! why 
want ? [water, 
1 Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. [and fiſhes; 
Tim. Nor on the beafts themſelves, the birds 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muit you con, 
That you are thieves profeſt; that you work 
Not | 
In holier ſhapes; for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited protetiions. Raſcals, thieves, [grape, 
Here's gold. Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood o th 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And ſo : ſcape hanging. Truſt not the phyſician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays [gether: 
More than you rob; takes wealth and life to- 
Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't, 
Like workmen ; I'll example you with thievery. 
The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea. The moon's an arrant thicf, 
And her pale fire ſhe ſoatches from the ſun. 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe hquid turge reſolves 
The mounds into ſalt tears. The earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compollure Holen 
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Prom gen'ral excrement : each thing's a thief, 
| The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough 

power [away, 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves, 
Robone another; there's more gold; cut throats; 
All that you meet are thieves: to Athens go, 
Break open ſhops, for nothing can you ſteal 
But thieves do loſe it. 


On his honefl Steward. | 

Forgive my gen'ral and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
Perpetual- ſober gods! I do proclaim 
One honeſt man! miſtake me not, but one: 
No more, I pray ; and he's a ſteward too, 
How fain would I have hated all mankind, 
And thou redeem'ſt thyſelf! but all, fave thee, 
fell with curſes. 
Methinks thou art more honeſt now than wiſe; 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, 
Thou mightſt have ſooner got another ſervice ; 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, 
Upon their firſt lord's neck. 


Wrong and Inſolence. 
Now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe ; 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. 


> ——o— — — — — — 


§ 35. TITUS ANDRONICUS 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Mercy. 

| WILT thou draw near the nature of the Gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful; 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge, 


Thanks. 
| Thanks, to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 


An Invitation to Love. 

The birds chant melody on every buſh, 
The ſnake lies rolled in the chearful ſun, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer'd ſhadowon the ground: 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us ſit, 
Andwhilſt the babblingecho mocks the hounds, 
3 ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 
Let us ſet down and mark their yelling noiſe; 
And after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos d 
The wand'ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
And cui tain'd with a counſel-keeping cave; 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 

Our paltime done) poſſeſs a golden flumber ; 

Eilft hounds and horns, and ſweet melodious 
Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong (bin ds, 
Of lu-laby, to bring her babe aſleeßpß. 


Vale, a dark and melancholy one deſcrib d. 
A barren and deteſte vale, you fee, it is. 
The trees, tho' ſummer, yet forlorn and leon, 


QO*ercome with mols, and baleful miſſeltoe. 
| Here 
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Here never ſhines the ſun: here nothing breeds 
Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven, 

And when they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here at dead time of the night, 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuled cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Should ſtrait fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly: 


A Ring, in a dark Pit. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole : 
Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 
Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhews the ragged entrails of this*pit. 


Young Lady playing on the Lute and ſinging. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 
A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 
That could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 
Oh, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, _ 
And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs 
them! [life. 
He would not then have touch'd them for his 
Or had he heard the heavenly harmony, 
Which that ſweet tongue hath made: 
He would have dropt his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 


A Lady's Tongue cut out. 

O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
Thatblabb*dthem with ſuch pleafingeloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where, like a ſweet melodious bird, it ſung 
Sweet various notes, inchanting every ear ! 


A Perſon in Deſpair, compar'd to one on a 
Rock, Fc. 
For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſca, 
Who marks the waxingtide grow wave bywave; 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 
Will in his briaiſh bowels ſwallow him, 


—— 


Tears compared to Dew on a Lily. 
When Idid name her brothers, then treſh tears 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather d lily almoſt wither'd, 


Reflection on killing a Fly, 
Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kili'd a fly ! 
Tit. But !—how if that fly had a father and 
mother ? [wings, 


„„ Mt hs ik. ili. th. 


How would they hang their lender, gilded |. 


And buz lamenting dolings in the air! 
Poor harmleſs fly, 

That with his pretty buzzing meledy 
Came here to make us merry; 


4 


| Hard as the palm of ploughman. 


| WIL 
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Revenge. 

Lo, by thy ſide where rape and murder ſtands ; 
Now give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge: 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels ; 
And then I'll come and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globe; 
Provide two proper palfries black as jet, 

To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, 

And find out murders in their guilty caves. 
And when thy car 1s loaden with their heads, 
I will diſmount, and by thy waggon wheel 
Trot like a ſervile footman all day long; 

Even from Hyperion's riſing in the eatt, 

Until his very downfal in the fea. 


——— ü )a)“?—ů —— — 


& 36. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Lowe in a brave young Soldier. 
CALLE here my varlet: I'll unarm again, 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within? ¶ Troy, 
Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 
Let him to field: Troilus, alas! hath none. 
The Greeks are ftrong, and {kilful to their 
ſtrength, [valiant. 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fiercent le 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance; 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkilleſs as unpractis'd infancy. 


O Pandarus! I tell thee, Pandarus —— 
When Ida tell thee, there my hopes liedrown'd, 


| Reply not, in how many fathoms deep 


They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſſid's love. Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fair; 
Pour'ſ in the open ulcer of my heart {voice ;: 
Her eyes, her hair, 'her cheek, ber gait, her 
Handleſt in thy diſcourſe O that! her band! 
In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, ſzure 
Writing their own reproach: to whole ſott ſei- 
The cygnet's down is harſh, to th' ſpirit of ſenſe 
This thou 

tell'ſt me ſher: 
(As true thou tell'ſt me) when I ſay, I love 
But laying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, 


Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given 
The kniſe that made it. Cue 
| Succeſs not equal to our Hopes. 


The ample propoſition that hope makes 
In all deſigus begun on earth below, [ditaſters 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs: checks ard 
Grow in the veins of aQtion, higheſt rear'd; 
As knots, by the conflux of mecting (ap, 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from kis court of growth, 


On Degree. 
Take but degree away; untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord fellows; each thing 
meets | 


And thou haſt kill'd him. 


In mere oppugnaney. The bounded waters 


Would 
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Would lift their boſoms higherthan the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude ſon would ſtrike his father dead: 
Force would beright; or rather, right and wrong 
(Between whoſe endleſs jar juftice reſides) [too. 
Would loſe their names, and fo would juſtice 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power; 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite (an univerſal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power) 
Muſt make orce an univerſal prey, 

And laft, eat up itſelf. 


Conduct in War ſuperior to Action. 

The ſtill and mental parts, 5 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fitneſs calls them on, and know by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil the enemies” weight; 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity ; 
They call this bed-work mapp'ry, cloict war: 
So that the ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine; 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 


Averſiiy the Trial of Man. 
Why then, you princes, . 
Do you with cheeks abaſh d behold our works? 
Andthink them ſhame, which are indeed, nought 
But the protractive trials of great Jove, [elſe 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in man? 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love; for then, the bold and coward, 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin d, and kin; 
But in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction with a broad and "rful fan, 
Puffng at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath maſs, or matter by ittelf, 
Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Achilles deſcribed by Ulyſſes. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the fore-hand of our hoft, 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our deſigns, With him Patro- 
Upon a lazy bed, the live- long day [clus, 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts; 
And with ridiculous and aukward action 
(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls) 
He pageants us. Sometimes, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs deputation he puts on 
And like a ſtrutting player, (whoſe conceit 
Lies in his ham-ftring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound 
*Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage) 
Such to-he-pitied, and o'er-wreſted ſeeming, 
He acts thy og in: and when he ſpeaks, 
Tis like a chime a mending; with terms un- 
ſquar'd, [dropt, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon 
Werld ſeem hyperboles. At this funy ſtuff 


The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his _ cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe : 
Cries, Excellent !—"tis Agamemnon zul — 
Now play me Neſtor hum, and ſtroke thy beard, 
As he, being dreſt to ſome oration. 
That's done —as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife; 
Yet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent ! 
Tis Neſtor right! now play him me, Patroclus, 
Arming to anſwer in a night-alarm : 
And then, forſooth, the faint defects of age 
Mult be the ſcene of mirth, to cough and ſpit, 
And with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, 
Shake in * out the rivet and at this ſport, 
Sir Valour dies; cries, © O!—enough, Patro- 
C:US 
Or give me ribs of ſteel, I ſhall ſplit all 
In pleaſure of my ſpleen.” And, in this 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, [faſhion, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excrtements to hh field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what 1s, or 1s not, ſerves 
As ſtuff tor theſe two to make paradoxes. 


Reppect. 

I aſk, that T might waken reverence, 
And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as mourning, when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phoebus. 


Doubt. 
The wound of peace is ſurety, 
Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe; the tent that ſearches 
To th' bottom of the worſt. | 


Pleaſure and Revenge. 
Pleaſure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true deciſion, 


The Subtlety of Ulyſſes, and Stupidity of Ajax. 
Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
engendering of toads. 
Neft. Yet he loves himſelf : is 't not ſtrange? 
Uly/. Achilles will not tothe field to-morrow. 
Aga. What's his excuſe? 
975 He doth rely on none; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar, and in ſe bre. es k, 
Aga. Why will he not, upon our fair reque 
Untent his — and Hare the air * ? 
Uly/. Things tmall as nothing, for requeſt's 
lake only, 3 . 
He makes important: he's with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks . to himſelf, | but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf breath. Imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoll'n and hot diſcourſe, 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himſelf ; what ſhould I ſay? 


Cry, No recovery. 


Aga. 
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He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death - tokens of it 
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Aga. Let Ajax go to him ö 
Dear lord, go you, and greet him in his tent; 
"Tis faid, he holds you well, and will be led 
At your requeſt a little from himſelf, 

U. O, Agamemnon, let it not be ſo, 
We'll conſecrate the Reps that Ajax makes, 
When they go from Achilles, Shall the proud 

lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, 
And never ſuffers matters of the world 
Enter his thoughts, (ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf) ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit 
(As amply titled as Achilles is) by going to 
Achilles : 

That were t' inlard his pride, already fat, 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 


This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid, 


And fay in thunder, Achilles go to him! 
Neft. O, this is well, he rubs the vein of him. 
Dio. And how his ſilence drinks up this ap- 
plauſe! 
Ajax. If I go to him with my armed fiſt 
I'll paſh him o'er the face. 
Aga. O no, you ſhall not go. 
Ajax. An he be proud with me, I'l] pheeſe 
his pride; let me go to him. 
lyf. Not for the worth that hangs upon our 
Ajax. A paltry, inſolent fellow [ quarrel. 
. How he deſcribes himſelt ! 
Ajax. Can he not be ſociable ? 
Uly/. The raven chides blackneſs, 
Ajax. I'll let his humours blood. [patient. 
Aga. He'll be the phyſician that ſhould be the 
Ajax. An all men were o' my mind— 
Uly/. Wit would be out of fathion. 
4ex. He ſhould not bear it fo, he ſhould eat 
ſwords firſt : ſhall pride carry it? 
Neft. An 'twould, you'd carry half. 
Ulyſ. He would have ten ſhares, (ple.— 
Ajax. I will knead him, I'll make him ſup- 
Neft. He's not yet through warm; force him 
2 praiſes, pour in, pour in; his ambition is 
Our noble general, do not do ſo. [like. 
Dio. You mult prepare to fight without 
Achilles, | [ harm. 
Uly/. Why, tis this naming of him doth him 
Here is a man but tis before his face 
I will be ſilent. 
Ne. Wherefore ſhould you ſo ? 
He js not emulous as Achilles is. 
Uly/. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog ! that palters thus 
*Would he were a Trojan! [with us 
Neſt. What a vice were it in Ajax now 
Uly/, If he were proud. 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe, 
Uly/. Ay, or ſurly borne. 
Dis. Or ſtrange, or ſelf- affected. 


ry. 
Wo My lord, you feed too much on this diſ- 
ef. 


8 
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Uly/. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art 


of ſweet compoſure ; 

Praiſe him that got thee, her that gave thee ſuck : 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-tam'd beyond, beyond all erudition 
But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half; and for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To ſinewy Ajax; I'll not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn, a one a ſhore, confines 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts. Here's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times; 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe: 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 
As green as Ajax, and your brain fo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. Shall I call you father? 

Ulyſ. Ay, my good ſon. 

Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. [Achilles 

Ulyſ. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Keeps thicket; pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his {tate of war; [triends, 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: to-morrow, 
We muſt with all our main of pow'r ſtand faft, 
And here's a lord, come knights from eaſt to weſt, 


| And cull their flow'r, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 


Aga. Go we to council, let Achilles ſleep; 
Light boats fail ſwift, tho greater hulks draw 
deep. LEx cu. 


An expecting Lower. 

No, Pandarus : I ftalk about her door 
Like a ftrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver ! O, gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid's ſhoulders pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Crefſid: -, = - + 
I'm giddy; expettation whirls me round. 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 
That it inchants my ſenſe: what will it be, 
When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 
Love's thrice reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 
Swooning deſtruction, or ſome joy too fine, 
Too ſubtle- potent, and too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 
For the capacity of my rude powers; 
I fear it much, and I do fear beſides, 
That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 
As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The flying enemy, - <= = = = 
My heart beats thicker than a fev'rous pulſe; 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſlalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majeſty, 


Conflancy in Lowe protefled. 

Troilus. True 14 in _ ſhall in the 
world to come (rhimes, 

Approve their truths by Troilus: when tacir 

Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 

Want ſimiles: truth tried with iteration, 


As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon, 
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As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant, as earth to th' center: 
Vet after all compariſons of truth, 
(As truths authentic author to be cited, ) 
As true as Troilus, ſhall crown up the verſe, 
And ſan&ify the numbers. 

Creſ. Prophet may you be 
If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 
When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs, are grated 
To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 
From falſe to falſe, among falſeqmaids in love, 
Upbraid my falſhood ! when they've ſaid, as falſe 
As air, as water, as wind, as ſandy earth; 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf ; 
Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon ; 
Yea—let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſ- 
As falſe as Creſſid. [ hood, 


Pride cures Pride. 

Pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride: for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 


Greatneſs contemptible when it declines. 
Tis certain, greatneſs, once fall'n out with 
fortune, . 
Muſt fall out with men too: what the declined is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall : formen, like butterflies, 
Shew not their meally wings but to the ſummer; 
And not a man, for being ſimply man, 
Hath honour, but is honour'd by thoſe honours 
That are without him; as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; ders) 
Which, when they fall, (as being ſlipp'ry ſtan- 
The love that lean'd on them, as flipp'ry too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall. 


Honour, continued 41 neceſſary to preſerve its 
Luftre, 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
(A great ſiz'd monſter of ingratitudes) [ vour'd 
Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt, which are de- 
As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 
As done: perſeverance keeps honour bright: 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion. 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. 
For honour travels in a ftrait ſo narrow, 


Where one but ggesabreaſt ; keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 
That one by on purſue : if you give way, 


Or turn aſide from the direct forth-right, 
Like to an enter d tide they all ruſh by, 


And leave you hindermoſt ; and there you lie, 


Like to a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 

For pavement to the abject rear, or- run 

And led on: then what they do in preſent, 
Tho leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'er-top yours, 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
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— rx ſhakes his parting gueſt bythe hand; 
But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 


Graſps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, 

And farewel goes out ſighing. O let not virtue 

Remuneration for the thing it was; [ ſeek 

For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 

Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious — calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; 

That — with one conſent, praiſe new- born 
gawds, | 

Tho they are made and moulded of things paſt ; 

And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More land than they will give to gold o er duſted: 

The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object, 


Love ſhook off by a Soldier. 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak, wan- 
ton Cupid | 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 


Lowers parting in the Morning. 

Troil. O Creſſida! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no 
I would not from thee. [longer, 

Crefſ. Night hath been too brief. 

Troil. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous 

wight ſhe ſtays, ; 
Tedious as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentaryſwift than thought. 


; Lover's Farewel. 
. Injurious time, now with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thiev* UP» he knows not how. 
As many farewels —_ ars in heav'n, 
With diſtinct breath and conſign d kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu; 
And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs; 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 


Troilus's Character of the Grecian Youths, 
Tbe Grecian youths are full of ſubtle qualities, 
They're loving, well compos d, with gifts of 
nature [ciſe ; 
Flowing and ſwelling o'er with arts and exer- 
How novelties may move, and parts with per- 
Alas! a kind of godly jealouſy [fon— 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin) 
Makes me afraid, | 


A Trumpeter. 

Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered-bias cheek [pipe; 
Out-ſwell the cholic & ; puft Aquilon : 

Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and let thy eyes pout 
Thou blow'ſt for Hector. {blood ; 


Diomedess Manner of walking. 
"Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
He riſes on his toe : that ſpirit of his 


Deſ- 


In aſpiration lifts him from the carth, 
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Deſcription of Creſſida. 

There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay her foot ſpeaks; her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and motive of her body: 

Oh, theſe encounterers'! fo glib of tongue, 
They give a coaſting welcome ere it comes; 
And wide. unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh reader; ſet them down 

For ſluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 


The Character of Troilus. 

The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, ſoon 

calm'd. , | 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 
For what he has, he gives ; what thinks, he ſhews : 
Yet gives henot'till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor digniſies an impair thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous 
For Hector in his blaze of wrath ſubſcribes 
To tender objects: bat he in heat of action 
Is more vindicative than jcalous love. 


Hector in Battle. 

J have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel way {thee 
Thro' ranks of Greekiſh youth; and I have ſeen 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ftced, 
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Bravely deſpiſing forfeits and ſubduements, 
When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword in th 
Not letting it decline on the declin d: (air, 
That I have ſaid unto my ſtanders-by, 

Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life! 

And I have ſeen thee pauſe and take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks hath hemm'd thee 
Like an Olympian wreſtling, Cin, 


Achilles ſurweying Hector. 
Tell me, ye heav'ns, in which part of his body 


Shall I deſtroy him? whether there, or there; 


That I may give the local wound a name, 
And make diſtinct the very breach, where ont 
He&or's great ſpirit fle v. Anſwer me, heavens! 


Honour more dear than Life. 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate; 
Life every man holds dear, but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life. 


Pity to be diſcarded in War. 
For love of all the gods, . 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mothers ; 
And when we have our armour buckled on, 


The venom'd vengeance ride upon our words! 


Raſh Vows. 
The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 


—— —  ..» —ę— * 


P AT HE TI PIECES 


§ 37. Sebaſtian and Dorax. DRYDEN. 


Re-enter Dorax, having taken off his Turban, 
and put on an 11 habit, 
Dor, N OW do you know me? 
Seb. Thou ſhould' be Alonzo. 
Dor. So you ſhould be Sebaſtian ; 
But when Schaſtian ceas'd to be himſelf, 
I ceas'd to be Alonzo, 
Seb. As in a dream, 
J tee thee here, and ſcarce believe mine eyes. 
Dor. Is it fo ſtrange to find me where my 
wrongs, | 
And your inhuman tyranny have ſent me? 
Think not you dream: or, if you did, my injuries 
Shall call fo loud, that lethargy ſhould wake; 
And death ſhould give you back to anſwer me. 
A thoufind nights have bruſh'd their balmy 
wings 
Over theſe eyes; but ever when they clos d, 
Your tyrant image fore'd them ope again, 
And dry'd the dews they brought. 
The long-expected hour is come at length, 
By manly vengeance to redeem my fame: 
And that once clear'd, eternal fleep is welcome. 
Seb. Lhave not yet forgot I am a king, 
Whoſe royal oflice is redseſs of wrongs ; 


If I have wrong'd thee, charge me face to face; 
I have not yet forgot I am a ſoldier. (me; 
Dor. Tis the firſt juſtice thou haſt ever done 
Then though I loathe this woman's war of 
tongues, 
Yet ſhall my cauſe of vengeance firit be clear; 
And, Honour, be thou judge. 
Seh. Honour befriend us both. 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 
I wara thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper 
Is inſolent and haughty to ſuperiors : 
How often haſt thou brav'd my peaceful court, 
Fill'd it with noiſy brawls, and windy boaſts; 
And, with paſt ſervice, nauſeouſly repeated, 
Reproach'd even me, thy prince [reward, 
Dor. And well I mignt, when you forgot 
The part of Heav'n in kings: for puniſhment 
Is hanginan's work, and-drudgery for devils. 
I muſt, and will reproach thee with my ſervice, 
Tyrant, (it irks meſo to call my prince) 
But juſt reſentment and hard uſage coin d 
Th' vnwilling word; and grating as it is, 
Take it, for tis thy due. ; 
Seb. How, Tyrant! 9 — 


Dor. Tyrant! 


. 
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Seb, Traitor; that name thou canſt not echo 
That robe of infamy, that circumciſion ¶ back: 
IIl hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor : 
And, if a name 
More foul than traitor be, tis renegade. 

Dor. If I'm a traitor, think, and bluſh, thou 
Whole injuries betray d me into treaſon, [tyrant, 
Eftac'd my loyalty, unhing'd my faith, 

And hurry d me from hopes of heaven to hell; 
All theſe, and all my yet unfiniſh'd crimes, 
"When I ſhall riſe to plead before the ſaints, 
I charge on thee to make thy damning ſure. 

Seb. Thy old preſumptuous arrogance again, 
That bred my firſt diilike, and then my loathing. 
Once more be warn'd, and know me for thy king. 

Dor. Too well I know thee, but for king no 
This is not Liſbon, nor the circle this, [more: 
Where, like a ſtatue, thou haſt ſtood beſieg'd 
By ſycophants, and fools, the growth of courts ; 
Where thy gull'd eyes, in all the gaudy round, 
Nlet nothing but a lye in every face; 

And the groſs flattery of a gaping crowd, 
Envious who firit ſhould catch, and firit applaud 
The {tuff or royal nonſenſe : when I ſpoke, 
Nly honeſt homely words were carp'd, and cen. 
For want of courtly ſtyle: related actions, ſſur'd, 
Though modelily reported, paſs d for boaſts : 
Secure of merit, if Iaſk'd reward, [ vaded, 
Thy hungry minions thougbt their rights in- 
And the bread inatch'd from p:mps and para- 
Henriguez anſwer d, with a ready lye, I ſites. 
To fave his king's, the boon was begg'd before. 
Seb. What ſay'ſt thou of Henriquez? Now 
by Heav'n, 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. 
Dor. And therefore 'twas to gall thee, that 
I nam'd him, mile; 
That thing, that nothing, but a cringe and 
That woman, but more daub'd; or, if a man, 
Corrupted to a woman; thy man- miitreſs. 
Seb. All falſe as hell, or thou. 
Dor. Yes; full as falſe 
As that I ferv'd thee fifteen hard campaigns, 
And pitch'd thy ſtandatd in thoſe foreign fields: 
By me thy greatneſs grew, thy years grew wit! it. 
But thy ingratitude outgrew them both. . firſt, 

Feb. I ſee to what thou tend'it ; but tell me 

Tf thoſe great acts were done alone for me; 

It love produc d not ſome, and pride the reft ? 
Der. Way, love does all that's noble here 

below : 

But all th" advantage of that love was thine : 

For, coming traughted back, in either hand 

Wick palm and olive, victory and peace, 

I was indeed prepar'd to atk my own, 

(For Violante's vows were mine before :) 

Thy malice had prevention, ere I ſpoke; 

And aſk d me Violante for Henriquez, - 
Seb. I meant thee a reward of greater worth. 
Der. rap juitice wanted, could reward be 

E 
Couid the robb d paſſenger expect a bounty 


From * 2 rapacious hands who firipp'd him 


Seb. He had my promiſe, ere I knew thy 


love. 
Dor. My ſervices deſerv'd thou ſhould'ſt re. 
voke it. [ ſervice; 


Seb. Thy inſolence had cancell'd all thy 
To violate my laws, even in my court, 
Sacred to peace, and ſafe from all affronts ; 
Ev'n to my face, and done in my deſpight, 
Under the wing of awful majeſty 
To ſtrike the man I lov'd ! [ ſacred, 

Dor. Ev'n in the face of Heav'n, a place more 
Would I have ftruck the man, who, prompt by 

wer, 

Would ſeize my right, and rob me of my love; 
But, for a blow provok'd by thy injuſtice, 
The hatty product of a juſt deſpair, 
When he refus'd to meet me in the field, ſown! 
That thou ſhould'ſt make a coward's cauſe thy 

Seb. He durit : nay, more, deſir d and begg d 

with tears, 

To meet thy challenge fairly: twas thy fault 
To make it public; but my duty, then 
To interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, 
Betwixt your ſwords. 

Dor. On pain of infa | 
He ſhould have diſobey'd. [me 

Seb. The indignity thou didſt was meant to 
Thy gloomy eyes were caſt on me with ſcorn, 
As who ſhould ſay, the blow was there intended; 
But that thou didſt not dare to lift thy hands 
Againſt anointed power :—ſo was I forc'd 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 

And ſpurn thee from my preſence. 

Dor. Thou baſt dar'd 

To tell me, what I durſt not tell myſelf : 


| I durſt not think that I was ſpurn'd, and live; 


And live to hear it boaſted to my face; 
All my long avarice of honour loſt, 
Heap'd up in youth, and hoarded up for age: 
Has Nonour's fountain then fuck'd back the 
ſtream ? | 
He has; and hooting boys may dry-ſhod pals, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 
Give memy love, my honour ; give them back— 
Give me revenge, white I have breath to aſk it— 
Seb. Now by this honour'd order which I 
wear, | [it 
More gladly would I give, than thou dar'it atk 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 
Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold appeal. 
If T have injur'd thee, that makes us equal: 
The wrong, if done, debas'd me down to these. 
But thou haſt charg'd me with ingratitude; 
Haſt thou not charg'd me ? Speak. 
Dor. Thou know'ſt I have: 
If thou diſown'ſt that impntation, draw, 
And prove my charge a lye, draw: 
Seb. No; to 2 that lye I muſt not 


| Be conſcious to thy worth, and tell thy ſoul 
What thou haſt done this day in my defence: 
To fight thee, after this, what were it elſe 
Than owning that ingratitude thou urgelt ? 
That iſthmus ſtands between two ruſhing ſeas ; 
V/hich mounting, view each other from afar ; 
And ſtrive in valn to meet. | 


Dor. 


re 
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Dor. T'll cut that iſthmus: 
Thou know'lt I meant not to preſerve thy life, 
But to reprieve it, for my own revenge. 
I ſay'd thee out of honourable malice: I not: 
Now draw; I ſhould be leath to think thou dar ſt 
Beware of fuch another vile excuſe, 
Seb. Oh, patience, Heav'n! 
Dor. Beware of patience too : 
That's a ſuſpicious word: it had been proper, 
Before thy foot had ſpurn'd me; now tis baſe: 
Yet to ditarm thee of thy laſt defence, 
J have thy oath for my ſecurity : 
The only boon I begg'd was this fair combat : 
Fight or be perjur'd now; that's all thy choice, 
Seb. Now can I thank thee as thou would'ſt 
be'thank'd ; [Drawing. 
ever was vow of honour better paid, 
If my true ſword but hold, than this ſhall be. 
Theſprightly bridegroom on his wedding night, 
More gladly enters not the litts of love. 
Why *tis enjoyment to be ſummon'd thus, 
Go; bear my meſſage to Henriquez' gholt ; 
And ſay his maſter and his friend reveng'd him. 
Dor. His ghoſt! then is my hated rival dead? 
Seb. The queſtion is belide our preſent pur- 
Thou ſeeſt me ready; we delay too long. [pole; 
Dor. A minute is not much in either's life, 
When there's but one betwixt us; throw it in, 
And give it him of us who is to fall. 
Seb. He's dead: make haſte, and thou may*ſt 
yet o'ertake him, [longer. 
Dor. When I was haſty, thou delay'ſt me 
I pr'ythee let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promiſe: for thy life preſerv'd, 
Be kind; and tell me how that rival dy'd, 
Whoſe death next thine I wiſh'd. [never know: 
Seb, If it would pleaſe thee, thou ſhould'ft 
But thou, like jealouſy, enquir'ſ a truth, 
Which found will torture thee : he dy'd in fight: 
Fought next my perſon ; as in concert fought : 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for every blow; 
Save when he heav'd his ſhield in my defence, 


And on his naked fide receiv'd my wound: 


Then when he could no more, he fell at once, 
But roll'd his falling body croſs their way, 
And mage a bulwark of it for his prince. 
Dor. I never can forgive him ſuch a death 
Seb. I propheſy'd thy proud foul could not 
bear it. 
Now judge thyſelf, who beſt deſerv'd my love. 
T knew you both; and (durſt I ſay?) as Heay'n 
Foreknew among the ſhining angel hott 
Who ſhould ſtand firm, who fall. 
Dor, Had he been tempted fo, ſo had he fall'n; 
And fo, had I been favour'd, had I ſtood. 


Seb. What had been, is unknown; what is, 


Confeſs he juſtly was preferr'd to thee. appears; 


Dor. Had I been born with his indulgent ſtars, 
My fortune had been bis, and his been mine. 
Oh, worſe than hell! what glory have I loſt, 
And what has ke acquir'd by ſuch a death 
I ſhould have fallen by Sebaſtian's ſide, . 

My eorpſe had been the bulwark of my king, 
His glorious end was a patch'd work of Fate, 
Jil-forted with a ſoft effeminate lifes 
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It ſuited better with my life than his 
So to have dy'd : mine had been of a piece, 
Spent in your ſervice, dying at your feet. 

Seb. The more effeminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame, to ſtruggle to the field, 
And meet his glorious fate: confeſs, proud ſpirit, 
(For I will have it from thy very mouth) 

That better he deſerv'd my love than thou. 

Dor. Oh, whither would you drive me! I muſt 

grant, 
Yes, I muſt grant, but with a ſwelling ſoul, 
Henriquez had your love with more deſert: [you 
For you he fought and dy'd ; I fought againit 
Through all the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your ſacred life; which that I mit d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my ſoul ; my ſoul's a regicide. [tle name: 

Seb. Thou might'ſ have given it a mo1@ gen- 
Thou meant'ſt to kill comm not a king, 
Speak, didſt thou not, Alonzo ? 

Dor. Can I ſpeak! 

Alas, I cannot anſwer to Alonzo : 

No, Dorax cannot anſwer to Alonzo : 

Alonzo was too kind a name for me. [arms, 
Then, when I fought and conquer'd with your 
In that bleſt age I was the man you nam'd 3 
Till rage and pride debas'd me into Dorax 3 
And loſt, like Lucifer, my name above. 

Seb. Yet twice this day Low d my life to Dorax. 

Dor. I ſav'd you but to kill you: there's my 

you . [ repent ; 

Seb. Nay, if thou ean'ſt begriev'd, thou can'ſt 
Thou could'ſt not be a villain, though thou 

would'ſ| : 
Thou own'it too much in owning thou haſt err'd; 
And I too little, who provok'd thy crime, 

Dor. Oh, ſtop this headlong torrent of your 
It comes too faſt upon a feeble ſoul, [goodneſs z 
Half-drown'd in tears before; ſpare my confu- 
For pity _ and ſay not, firſt you err d. ¶ ſion: 
For yet I have not dar'd, through guilt and 

ſhame, 
Ta throw _— beneath your royal feet. 
Now ſpurn this rebel, this proud renegade z 
Tis juſt you ſhould, nor will I more complain. 
Seb. pos thou ſhould'ſt not aſk forgiveneſs 
firſt, | 
But thou preyent' me ſtill, in all that's noble. 
Yes, I will raiſe thee up with better news ; 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine; 
Compell'd to wed, becauſe ſhe was my ward, 
Her Þul was abſent when ſhe gaye her hand ; 
Nor could my threats, or his purſuing courtſhip, 
Effect the conſummation of his love: 
So, ſtill indulging tears, ſhe pines for thee, 
A widow and a maid, bleſt me: 
Dor. Have I been curſing Heav'n, while Heay's 
I ſhall run mad with extaſy of joy: 
What, in one moment, to be reconcil'd 
To Heav'n, and to my king, and to my love! 
But pity is my friend, and ſtops me ſhort, 
For my unhappy rival. Poor Henriques! 

Seb. Art thou ſo generous too, to pity him 

Nay, then 1 was unjuſt to love him better, 


Here let me ever hold thee in my arms; 
Gg + 


And 
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And all our quarrels be but ſuch as theſe, 
Who ſhall love beſt, and cloſeſt ſhall embrace: 
Be what Henriquez was : be my Alonzo. 
Dor. What, my Alonzo, ſaid you? My 
Alonzo ! 
Let my tears thank you, for I cannot ſpeak ; 
And if I could, [mine. 
Words were not made to vent ſuch thoughts as 
Seb. Thou can'ſt not ſpeak, and I can ne'er 
be ſilent. 
Some ftrange reverſe of fate muſt ſure attend 
This valt profuſion, this extravagance 
Of Heav'n to bleſs me thus. Tis gold fo pure, 
It cannot bear the ſtamp, without allay. 
Be. kind, ye pow'rs, and take but halt away : 
With eaſe the gifts of fortune I reign ; 
But let my love, and friend, be ever mine, 


& 38. Antony ard Vertidius. DRYDEN. 
Ant. THEY tell me, tis my birth-day, and 
I'll keep it | 
With double pomp of ſadneſs. | 
Tis what the day deferves,which gave me brea 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I traveii'd, 
Till all my fires were ſpent, and then caſt down- 
To be trod out by Cziar ? [ wards 
Vent. ([ Afde.) On my foul 
Tis mourntul, wond'rous mournfu] ! 
Ant. Count thy gains, 
Now, Antony, wouldſt thou be born for this? 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has ftarv'd thy wanting age. i 
Vent. [ Aſide.] How ſorrow ſhakes him! 
So, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble uin. 
Ant. ¶ Having thrown himſelf doxvn.) Lie 
there, thou ikadow of an emperor ; 
The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now: row it contains thee 


Some fe days hence, and then tvrili be too large, 


When thou' rt contracted in thy narrow urn, 

Shrunk to a few cold aſhes: then Octavia, 

(For Cleopatra will not live to fee it) 

Octavia then will have thee all her own, 

And bear thee in her widow'd hand to Cæſar. 

Cæſar will weep, the crocodile will weep, 

To ſee his rival of the univerſe [on't. 

Lie ſtill and peaceful there. III think no more 

Give me ſome muſic ; look that it be ſad. 

I'll footh my meiancholy, till I ſwell 

And burft myſelf with fighing 

*Tis ſomewhat to my humour, Stay, I fancy 

I'm now turn'd wild, a commoner of nature ; 

Of all forſaken, and forſaking all ; p 

Live in a ſhady foreſt's ſylvan ſcene, 

. | Stretch'd at my length beneath ſome blaſted oak, 

I lean my head upon the moſſy bark, 

And look juſt of a piece, as I grew from it: 

My uncomb'd locks, matted like miſletoe, 

Hang oer my hoary face; a murm' ring brook 

Runs at my foot | 
Vent. Methinks, I fancy 

My {lf there too. 
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Ant. The herd come jumping by me, 
And, fearleſs, quench their thirſt, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow- citizen. 

More of this image, more; it lulls my thoughts, 

Vent. I muſt difturb him. I can hold no 

longer. [Stands before bim, 

Ant. | Starting up.] Art thou Ventidius ? 

Vent. Are you Antony? 

I'm liker what I was, than you to him 
J left you laſt, 

Ant. I'm angry. 

Vent. So am I. 

Ant. I would be private, Leave me, 

Vent. Sir, I love you, 

And therefore will not leave you. 

Aut. Will not leave me [II 
Where have you learnt that anſwer? Who am 

Vent. My emperor ; the man Ilove next Heav'n, 
If I faid more, I think twere ſcarce a ſin: 
You're all that's good, and god-like, 

Aut. All that's wretched, 

You will not leave me then ? 

Vent. Twas too preſuming 
To ſay I would not: but I dare not leave you; 
And 'tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
S0 ſoon, when I ſo far have come to fee you. 

Ant. Now thou haſt ſeen me, art thou ſatisfy'd? 
For, if a friend, thou haſt beheld enough, 
And, if a foe, too much. 

Vent. Look, emperor, this is no common dew, 
J have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes; 

I cannot help her ſoftneſs, [man, he weeps! 
Ant. By Heav'n he weeps, poor good old 
The big round drops courſe one another down 
The furrows of his cheeks. Stop *em, Ventidius, 
Or I ſhall bluſh to death; they ſet my thame, 
That caus'd em, full hefore me. 

Vent. I'll do my beſt. [friends ; 

Ant. Sure there's contagion in the tears of 
See, I have caught it too. Believe me, tis not 
For my own griefs, but thine—MNay, father 

Vent. Emperor ! . 

Ant. Emperor! Why that's the ſtyle of victory. 
The conqu ring ioldier, red with unfelt wounds, 
Salutes his general fo: but never more 
Shall that ſound reach my ears, 

Vent. I warrant you. | 

Ant. Actium, Attium ! Oh 

Vent. It fits too near you. 

Ant. Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day; 
And in 1 mort, diſtracted, nightly ſlumbers, 
nat rides my dreams 

Vent. Out with it; give it vent. 

Ant, Urge not my ſhame— 

I loſt a battle. | 

Vent. So has Julius done, [thou think'ſt; 

Ant. Thou favour'ſt me, and ſpeak'ſt not half 
For Julius fought it out, and loit it fairly: 
But Antony 

Vent. Nay, ſtop not. 

Ant. Antony, | WR. 4.6 
(Well, thou wilt have it) like a coward, fled, 
Fled while his ſoldiers fought ; fled firft, Ven- 


tidius. 
Thou 


III. 


k on; 


ghts, 
d no 
 bim, 
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Thou long'ſt to curſe me, and I give thee leave, 
J know thou cam'ſt prepar d to rail. . 
Vert. I did. [Ventidius, 
Ant. T'll help thee— I have been a man, 
Vent. Ves, and a brave one; but 
Ant. I know thy meaning. 
But I have loſt my reaſon, have diſgrac'd 
The name of ſoldier, with inglorious caſe. 
In the full vintage of my flowing honours, 
Sate ſtill, and ſaw it preſt by other hands. 
Fortune came ſmiling to my youth, and woo'd it, 
And purple greatneſs met my ripen'd years, 
When firit I came to empire, I was borne 
On tides of people, crouding to my triumphs ; 
The with of nations, and the willing world, 
Receiv'd me as its pledge of future peace, 
I was fo great, ſo happy, ſo belov'd, 
Fate could not ruin me; till I took pains, [me, 
And work'd againſt my fortune, chid her from 
And turn'd her looſe: yet ſtill the came again. 
My careleſs days, and my luxurious nights, 
At length have weary'd her, and now ſhe's gone, 
Gone, gone, divorc*d for ever. Help me, ſoldier, 
To curſe this madman, this induſtrious fool, 
Wholabour'dto be wretched, Pr'ythee curſe me. 
Pent. No. 
Ant. Why? : 
Vent. You are too ſenſible already. [ings 
Of what you've done; too conſcious of yourfail- 
And like a ſcorpion, whipt by others firſt 
To fury, ſting yourſelf in mad revenge. 
I would bring balm, and pourit in your wounds, 
Cure your diſtemper'd mind, and heal your for- 
Ant. I know thou would'ſt, Ltunes. 
Vent. I will. 
Ant. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Vent. You laugh. | 
Ant. I do, to ſee officious love 
Give cordials to the dead, 
Vent. You would be loſt then? 
Ant. I am. 
Vent. I ſay you are not. Try your fortune. 
Aut. I have to th' utmoſt. Doſt thou think 
mee deſperate 
Without juſt cauſe ? No, when I found all loſt 
Beyond repair, I hid me from the world, 
And learnt to ſcorn it here; which now I do 
So heartily, I think it is not worth 
The colt of keeping. 
Vent, Cæſar thinks not ſo: 
He'll thank you for the gift he could not take. 
You would be kill'd, like Tully, would you? Do 
Hold out your throat to Cæſar, and die tamely. 
Ant. No, I can kill myſelf ; and fo reſolve. 
Vent I can die with you too, when time ſhall 
But fortune calls upon us now to live, [ſerve: 
To fight, to conquer. 
Aut. Sure thou dream'ſt, Ventidius. [hours 


Vent. No; tis you dream; you ſleep away your 


In deſperate ſloth, miſcall'd PO [you, 


Up, up, for honour's ſake; twelve legions wait 


And long to call you chief. By painful journeys 
E led em, patient both of meat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian marches, to the Nile. 


_ *Twill do you good to ſee their ſun-burnt faces, 
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Their ſcarr'd cheeks, and chopt hands; there's 
virtue in em: 
They'll ſell thoſe mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy. 
Ant, Where left you them? 
Vent. I ſay, in Lower Syria. 
Ant. Bring em hither ; 
There may be life in theſe. 
Vent. They will not come. [promis'd aids, 
Aut. Why did'k thou mock my hopes with 
To double my deſpair * They're mutinous. 
Vent. Mott firm and loyal. 
Ant. Yet they will not march 
To ſuccour me. Oh, trifler 
Vent. They petition i 
You would make haſte to head em. 
Aut. I'm beſieg'd. (came J hither ? 
Vent. There's but one way thut up—How 
Ant. I will not ſtir. | 
Vent. They would perhaps deſire 
A better reaſon. 
Ant. I have never us'd 
My ſoldiers to demand a reaſon off 
My actions. Why did they refuſe to march? 
Vent. They ſaid they would not fight for Cle- 
Ant. What was't they ſaid? [ opatra, 
Vent. They ſaid they would not ſight for Cle- 


_— [quer, 

Why ſhould they fight, indeed, to make her con- 

And — you more a ſlave? To gain you king - 

oms, | 
Which, for a kiſs, at your next midnight feaſt, 
You'll ſell to her Then ſhe new names her 
jewels, 

And calls this diamond ſuch or ſuch a tax; 

Each pendant in her ear ſhall be a province. 
Ant. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free li. 


On all my other faults ; but, on your life, [cencs 


No word of Cleopatra ; the deſerves 
More worlds than I can loſe. 
Vent. Behold, you pow'rs, 
To whom you have entruſted human kind 
Sce Europe, Afric, Aka put in balance; 
And all weigh'd down by one light worthleſt 
woman 
I think the gods are Antonies, and give, 
Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but waſteful hands. 
Ant. You grow preſumptuous. 
Vent. Itake the privilege of plain love to ſpeak, 
Ant, Plain love! plain arrogance, plain in- 
ſolence | £ 
Thy men are cowards ; thou, an envious traitor; 
Who, under ſceming honeſty, hath vented + 
The burden of thy rank o'erflowing gall. 
Oh, that thou wert my equal; great in arme 
As the firit Cæſar was, that L might kill thee 
Without ſtain to my honour! F BW 
Vent. You may kill me. © 5 
You have done more already; call'd me traitor. 
Ant. Art thou not one? | 
Vent. For ſhowing you yourſelf, 
Which none elſe durſt have done. But had Theen 
That name, which I diſdain to ſpeak again, 


I needed not have ſought your abject 


uvnesz 
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Come to partake your fate, to die with vou. 
What hinder'd me t have led my conqu'ring 
eagles | 

To fill Ottavius' bands? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious happy traitor, 
And not have been ſo call'd, 

Ant. Forgive me, ſoldier ; 
I've been too paſſionate. 
Ven. You thought me falſe; : 
Thought my old age betray'd you. Kill me, Sir; 
Pray kill me; yet, you need not, your unkindneſs 
Has left your ſword no work. 

An. I did not think fo; 

I faid it in my rage: pr'ythee forgive me. 
Why didſt thou tempt my anger, by diſcovery 
Of what I would not hear? 

Fent. No prince but you 

Could merit that fincerity I us'd, 

Nor durſt another man have ventur'd it : 

But you, ere love miſled your wand'ring eyes, 

Were ſure the chief and beſt of human race, 

Fram'd in the very pride and boaſt of nature. 
Ant. But'Cleopatra—— - 

Go on; for I can bear it now. 

Fent. No more. [thou may'ſt : 

Ant. Thou dar'ſt not truſt my paſſion; but 
Thou only lov'ſt, the reſt have flatter d me. 

. Fent. Heaven's bleſſing on your heart, for 
that kind word. 
May I believe you love me? Speak again. [this. 

Ant. Indced I do. Speak this, and this, and 
Thy praiſes were unjuſt ; but I'll deſerve 'em, 
And yet mend all. Do with me what thou wilt; 
Lead me to victory, thou know'ft the way. 

Vent. And, will you leave this 

Ant. Pr'ythee do not curſe her, [I love 
And I will leave her; though, Heav'n knows, 
Beyond life, conqueſt, empire, all, but honour : 
But I will leave her. 

Vent. That's my royal maſter, 

And ſhall we fight? | 

Ant. I warrant thee, old ſoldier ; 

Thou ſhalt behold me once again in iron, 
And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, Come, follow me ! 

Vent. Oh, now I hear my emperor ! In that 
Octavius fell. Gods, let me ſee that day, [word 
And, if I have ten years behind, take all; 

Il thank you for th* exchange. | 
An. Oh, Cleopatra 

Veni. Again ! 

Ant. T've done. In that laſt ſigh ſhe went; 
Cæſar ſhall know what tis to force a lover 
From all he holds moſt dcar. 

Vent. Methinks you breathe 
Another ſoul ; your looks are more divine; 
You ſpeak a hero, and you move a god. [arms, 

Ant. Oh, thou haſt fir d me! my ſoul's up in 
And mans each part about me. Once again 
hat noble eagerneſs of fight has ſeiz d me; 

hat eagerneſs, with which I darted upward 
To Caſſius camp. In vain the ſteepy hill 
Oppos'd my ways. vain a war of ſpears 
Sung round my head, and planted all my ſhield ; 
] won the trenches, while iny foremoſt men 
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Vert. Ye gods, ye gods, 
For ſuch another honour ! 

Ant. ie on, my ſoldier; | 
Our hea;. = arms are ſtill the ſame. 1 long 
Once more to meet our foes; that thou and J. 
Like Time and Death, marching before our 

troops, 

May taſte fate to em; mow em out a paſſage, 
And, ent'ring where the utmoit ſquadrons yield, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field. 


—————.ß OO —. 


$ 39. Theodofius and Marcian. LEE. 
Theo. H what raſh thing art thou, who 


ſett'it ſo ſmall 
A value on thy life, thus to preſume 
Againſt the fatal orders I have giv'n, 
Thus to entrench on Cæſar's ſolitude, 
And urge me to thy ruin ? 
Mar. Mighty Cæſar, 
I have tranſgreſs d; and for my pardon bow 
To thee, as to the gods, when I offend : 
Nor can I doubt your mercy, when you know 
The nature of my crime. I am commithion'd 
From all the earth to give thee thanks and praiſes, 
Thou darling of mankind ! whoſe conqu'ring 
Already drown the glory of great Julius; [arms 
Whoſe deeper reach in — and policy 
Makes wiſe Auguſtus envy thee in heav'n! 
What mean the Fates by ſuch prodigious virtue? 
When ſcarce the manly down yet ſhades thy face, 
With conqueſts thus to over-run the world, 
And make barbarians tremble, O ye gods ! 
Should Deſtiny now end thee in the bloom, 
Methinks I ſee thee mourn'd above the loſs 
Of loy'd Germanicus ; thy funerals, 
Like his, are ſolemniz'd with tears and blood. 
Theo. How, Marcian ! 
Mar. Yes, the raging multitude, 
Like torrents, ſet no bound to their mad grief; 
eee wives' heads, and tear off their own 
ir; 
With wild deſpair they bring their infants out, 
To brawl their parents ſorrow in the ſtreets, 
Trade is no more, all courts of juſtice ſtopt; 
With ſtones they daſh the windows of their tein- 
les, [gods 3 
Pull down their altars; break their houſhold 
And ſtill the univerſal groan is this, 
“ Conſtantinople's loſt, our empire's ruin'd ; 
Since he is gone, that father of his country, 
Since he is dead, O life, where is thy pleaſure ? 
O Rome, O conquer'd world, where is thy 
glory?“ (manners. 
Theo. I know thee well, thy cuſtom and thy 
Thou doſt upbraid me: but no more of this, 
Not for thy life 
Mar. What's life without my honour ? 
Could you transform yourſelf into a Gorgon, 
Or make that beardleſs face like Jupiter's, 
I would be heard in ſpite of all your thunder: 
O pow'r of guilt! you fear to ſtand the teſt 
Which _ brings; like ſores, your vices 
ſha 


Before this Roman healer, But, by the gods, 
Before 
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Before I go, I'll rip the malady, 

And let the venom flow before your eyes. 

This is a debt to the great Theodoſius, 

The grandfather of your illuſtrious blood: 

And then farewel for ever. 

Theo. Preſuming Marcian! 

A What canſt thou urge againſt my innocence ? 

Thro' the whole courſe of all my harmleſs youth, 

Eyv'n to this hour, I cannot call to mind 

One wicked act which I have done to ſhame me. 
Mar. This may be true: yet if you give the 

iwa 

To her tends and your poor ſubjects ſuffer, 

Vour negligence to them is as the cauſe. 

0 Theodo ws, credit me, who know 

The world, and hear how ſoldiers cenſure kings; 

In after-times, if thus you ſhould go on, 

Your memory by warriors will be ſcorn'd, 

As much as Nero or Caligula loath'd ; 

They will deſpiſe your floth, and backwardeaſe, 

More than they hate the others cruelty. 

And what a thing, ye gods, is ſcorn, or pity ! 

Heap on me, Heav'n, the hate of all mankind ; 

Load me with malice, envy, deteftation, 

Let me be horrid to all apprehenſion, 

And the world ſhun me, ſo I ſcape but ſcorn, 
Theo, Pr'ythee no more. Criſons, 
Mar. Nay, when the legions make compa- 

And ſay, Thus cruel Nero once reſolv'd, 

On Galba's inſurrection, for revenge, 

To give all France as plunder to the army; 

To poiſon the whole ſenate at a feaſt; 

To burn the city, turn the wild beaſts out, 

Bears, lions, tigers, on the multitude; 

That ſo obſtructing thoſe that quench'd the fire 

He might at once deſtroy rebellious Rome 
Theo. O cruelty ! Why tel & thou me of this? 

Am I of ſuch a barb'rous bloody temper ? 
Mar. Yet ſome will ſay, This ſhew'd he had 

a ſpirit, 

How fierce, avenging, and pernicious, 

That ſavour'd of a Roman: but for you, 

What can your partial ſycophants invent, 

To make you room among the emperors ? 

Whole utmoſt is the ſmalleſt part of Nero; 

A pretty player, one that can act a hero, 
nd never be one. O y' immortal gods, 

Is this the old Cæſarian majeſty ; 

Now, in the name of our great Romulus, 

Why ſing you not, and fiddle too, as he did? 

Why have you not, like Nero, a Phanaſcus ? 

One to take care of your celeſtial voice ? 

Lie on your back, my lord, and on your ſtomach 

Lay a thin plate of lead, abſtain from fruits ; 

And when the bulineſs of the itage is done, 

Retire with your looſe friends to coſtly banquets, 

While the lean army groans upon the ground. 
Theo. Leave me, I ſay, leſt I chaſtiſe thee 

Hence, be gone, I ſay | 
Mar. Not till you have heard me ou. 

Build too, like him, a palace lin'd with gold, 

As long and large as that of th' Eſquiline: 

Incloſe a pool too in it, like the ſea, 

And at the empire's coſt let navies meet : 


Adorn your ſtarry chambers too with gems ; 
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Contrive the plated ceilings to turn round, 


With pipes to caſt ambroſian oils upon you: 
Conſume with this prodigious vanity, 
In mere perfumes and odorous diſtillations, 
Of ſeſterces at once four hundred millions: 
Let naked virgins wait you at your table, 
And wanton Cupids dance and clap their wings. 
No matter what becomes of the poor ſoldiers, 
So they perform the drudgery they are fit for ; 
Why, let 'em ftarve for want of their arrears, 
"_ as they go, and he like dogs in ditches. 
beo. Come, you are a traitor ! 
Mar. Go to, you are a boy 
Or by the gods 
Theo. It arrogance like this, [puniſh'd, 
And to the emperor's face, ſhould ſcape un- 
I'Il write myſeclt a coward ; die then, villain, 
A death too glorious for fo bad a man, 
By Theodoſius* hand. 
[ Marcian diſarm: him, but is wvounded. 
Mar. Now, Sir, where are you ? 
What, in the name of all our Roman ſpirits, 
Now charms my hand from giving thee thy fate ? 
Has he not cut me off from all my honours ? 
Torn my commiſtons, ſham'd me to the earth, 
Baniſh'd the court, a vagabond for ever? 
Do not the ſoldiers hourly atk it from me? em? 
Sigh their own wrongs, and beg me to revenge 
What hinders now, but that I mount the throne, 
And __ beſides, this purple youth my foot- 
001 ? 
The armies court me: and.my — cauſe, 
The injuries of Rome and Greece perſuade me. 
Shew but this Roman blood which he has drawn, 
They'll make me emperor whether I will or no: 
Did not, for leſs than this, the latter Brutus, 
Becauſe he thought Rome wrong'd, in perſon 
Againſt his friend a black conſpiracy, head 
And ſtab the majeſty of all the world? [pow'r. 
Theo. Act as you pleaſe: I am within your 
Mar. Did not the former Brutus, for the crime 
Of Sextus, drive old Tarquin from his kingdom ? 
And ſhall this prince too, by permitting others 
To act their wicked wills, and lawleſs pleaſures, 
Raviſh from the empire its dear health, 
Well-being, happineſs, and ancient glory ? 
Go on in this d:ſhonourable reſt ? 
Shall he, I ſay, dream on, while the ſtarv'd troops 
Lie cold and waking in the winter camp; 
And, like pin'd birds, for want of ſuſtenance, 
Feed on the haws and berries of the fields ? 
O temper, temper me, ye gracious gods z 
Give to my hand forbearance, to my heart 
Its conſtant loyalty ! I would but ſhake him, 
Rouſe him a little from this death of honour, 
And ſhew him what he ſhould be. | 
Theo. You accuſe me, 
As if I were ſome monſter moſt unheard of ! 
Firſt, as the ruin of the army; then 
Of taking your commiſſion : but, by Heav'n, 
I ſwear, O Marcian ! this I never did, 
Nor ne'er intended it: nor ſay I this 
To alter thy ſtern uſage; for with What | 
Thou'lt ſaid, and done, and brought to my re- 
membrance, 


Gg +4 


1 grow 


| 
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1 grow already weary of my life. [not know 
Mar. My lord, I take your word: you do 

The wounds which rage within your country's 

bowels ; 

The borrid uſage of the ſuffering ſoldier: 

But why will not our I heodohus know? 

If you entruſt the government to others, blame? 

That act theſe crimes, who but yourlſelf's to 

Be witneſs, O ye gods ! of my plain dealing, 

Of. Marcian's honeſty, howe'er degraded. 

I thank you for my baniſhment: but, alas! 

My loſs is little to what ſoon will follow! 

Reflect but on yourZflf and your own ioys; 

Let not this lethargy for ever hold you. 


Nas rumour d through the city, that you lov'd; 


That your eſpouſals ſnould de ſolemniz d; 
When on a ſudden here you ſend your crders 
That this bright favourite, the lov'd Eudolia, 
Should loſe her head. 
Theo. Oh, heav'n and earth! What ſay'ſt thou? 
at I have ſeal'd the death cf my Eudoſia? 
Mar. *Tis your own hand and ugnet: yet I 
ſwear, 
Tho” you have giv'n to female hands your ſway, 
And therefore I, as well as the whole army, 
For ever ought to curſe all womankind; 
Yet when the virgin came, as ſhe was doom'd, 
Aud on the ſcaffold, for that purpoſe rais d 
Without the walls, appear'd before the army— 
Theo. What! on a ſcaffold! Ha! before the 
army ! 
Mar. How quickly was thetide of fury turn'd 


Jo oft compaſſion, and relenting tears! 


But when the axe | 
Sever d the brighteſt beauty of the earth 
From that fair body, had you heard the groan, 
Which, like a peal of diftant thunder, ran 
Through all tne armed hoſt, you would have 
thought, | | 
By the immediate darkneſs that fell round us, 
Whole nature was concern'd at ſuch a ſuſt ring, 
And all the gods were angry. 
Theo. O Pulcheria ! 
Cruel ambitious filter! this muſt be 
Thy doing. Oh, fupport me, noble Marcian ! 
Now, now's the time, it thou dar'ſt itrike : be- 
hold, | 
J offer thee my breaſt ; with my laſt breath, 
IAl thank thce too, if now thou draw ſt my blood, 
Were I to live, thy counſel ſhall direct me; 
But tis too late. 
Mar. Hefamts | What, hoa, there! Lucius 
My lord the emperor ! Eudoha lives; 
She's here, or will be in a minute, moment! 
8 as the thought, ſhe calls yo": to the temple. 
On, Lucius, help I've gone too tar; but tee, 
He breathes again.—Eudoia has awak'd him. 
Theo. Did you not name Eudoſia ? 
Mar. Yes, ſhe lives: 
I did but feign the fory of her death, 
To find how near you plac'd her to your heart : 
And may the gods rain all their plagues upon 
If ever I rebuke you thus again! [me, 
Yet tis molt certain that you fign'd her death, 
Not knowing what the wile Pulcheria oflet d, 
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Who left it in my hand to ſtartle you: 

But by my life and fame, I did not think 

It would have touch d your life. O pardon me, 

Dear prince, my lord, my emperor, royal maſter; 

Droop not becauſe I utter'd ſome raſh words, 

And was a madman.— By th immortal gods 

I love you as my ſoul: whate'er 1 fail, 

My thoughts were otherwile ; believe theſe tears, 

Which do not ule to flow: all ſhall be well. 

I ſwear that there are ſeeds in that ſweet temper, 

T' atone for all the crimes in this bad age. 

Theo. I thank thee firſt for my Eudoſia's life. 

What, but my love, could have call'd back that 
life | {thought 

Which thou haſt made me hate? But, oh, me- 

"TI was hard, dear Marcian, very hard, from thee, 

From him I ever reverenc'd as my father, 

To hear fo harſh a meſſage !—But, no more; 

We're friends: thy hand, Nay, if thou wilt 
not riſe, 

And let me fold my arms about thy neck, 

III not believe thy love: in this forgive me. 

Firſt let me wed Eudoſia, and we'll out; 

We will, my general, and make amends 

For all that's paſt : glory and arms, ye call, 

And Marcian leads me on 

Mar. Let her not reit then ; 

Eſpoule her ſtraight: Tl ſtrike you at a heat. 

May this great humour get large growth with- 
in you; 

And be encourag'd by the embold' ning gods ! 

O what a fight will this be to the ſoldier, 

To ſee me bring you dreſs'd in ſhining armour, 

To head the ſhouting ſquadrons !—— O ye gods! 

Methinks I liear the echoing cries of joy, 

The ſounds of trumpets, and the beat of drums. 

I ſee each ſtarving ſoldier hound from earth, 

As it a god by miracle had rais'd him; 

And, with beholding you, grow fat again! 

Nothing but gazing eyes, and op'ning mouths, 

Cheeks red with joy, and lifted hands about you; 

Some wiping the glad tears-that trickle down 

With broken Io's, and with ſobbing raptures, 

Crying, To arms! he's come; our emp'ror's 
come 

To win the world! Why, is not this far better 

Than lolling in a lady's lap, and ſlecping, 

Faſting, or praying? Come, come, you thall be 

And for Eudoſia, ſhe is your's already: [merry ; 

Marcian has ſaid it, Sir; ſhe ſhall be your's, 

. _ Oh, Marcian ! Oh my brother, father, 
all | 

Thou teſt of friends ! moſt faithful counſellor! 

I'll nnd a match for thee too, cre I ret, 

To make thee love me. For when thou art 
with me, [I'm nothing. 

I'm ſtrong and well; but when thou 'rt gone, 
. ——— é! — — 

940. Claſſer and Haſtings, Rows. 


Gift. MY lord, y' are well encounter d; here 
; has been 

A fair petitioner this morning with us; 

Believe me, ſhe has won me much to pity her: 


Alas! ber gentle nature was not made 


To 
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To buffet with adverſity. I told her 5 | 


How worthily her cauſe you had betriended ; 
How much for your good ſake we meant to do; 


That you had ſpoke, and all things ſhould be 
well. Lſexvice. 
Ilaſi. Your highneſs binds me ever to your 
Gloft. You know your friendihip is moſt po- 
tent with us, : 
And ſhares our power. But of this enough, 
For we have other matter for your car: 
The ſtatc is out of tune; diſtracting fears, 
Aud jeaious doubts, jar in our public counſels; 
Amidtt the wealthy city murmurs riſe, ; 
Lewd railings, and reproach on thoſe that rule, 
With open {corn of government; hence credit, 
And public truit*twixt man and man, are broke. 
The golden ſtreams of commerce are with-held, 
Which fed the wants of needy hinds and artizans, 
Who therefore curſe the great, and threat re- 
bellion. a 
Haft. The reſty knaves are over- run with eaſe, 
As plenty ever is the nurſe of faction; 
If in good days, like theſe, the headſtrong herd 
Grow madly wanton, and repine, it is 
Becauſe the reins of power are held too ſlack, 
And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy more than juſtice. 
Gloft. Beihrew my heart! but you have well 
divin'd 
The ſource of theſe diſorders. Who can wonder 
It riot and miſrule o'erturn the realm, 
When the crown {its upon a baby brow ? 
Plainly to ſpeak z hence comes the gen'ral cry, 
And tum of all complaint: twill ne'er be well 
Wich England (thus they talk) while children 
govern. [of that? 
Haft. Tis true, the king is young; but what 
We icel no want of Edward's riper years, 
Wil: Glotter's valour and moſt princely wiſdom 
So well ſupply our infant ſovereign's place, 
His youth's ſupport, and guardian to his throne. 
Glan. Tue council (much I'm bound to thank 
em for't) 
Have plac'd a pageant ſceptre in my hand, 
Barren of power, and ſubjet to controul; 
Scorn'd by my foes, and uſeleſs to my friends. 
On, worthy lord! were mine the rule indeed, 
I thiak I Hhould not ſuſfer rank offence 
At large to lord it in the commonweal; 
Nor would the realm be rent by diſcord thus, 
Thus fear and doubt, betwixt diſputed titles. 
- Haft, Of this I am to learn; as not ſuppoſing 
A doubt like this 
Glofl. Ay, marry, but there is 
And that of much concern. Have you not heard 
How, on a late occaſion, Doctor Shaw 
Has moy'd the people much about the lawfulneſs 
Of Edward's iſſue? By right grave authority 
Ot learning and religion, plainly proving, 
A baſtard icion never ſhould be grafted 
Upon a royal ſtock ; from thence, at full 
Diſcourſing on my brother's former contract 
To Lady Elizabeth Lucy, long betore 
His jolly match with that ſame buxom widow 
The queer. he left behind hun 
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Haft. Ill befal 
Such meddling prieſts, who kindle up confuſion, 
And vex the quiet world with their vain ſcruples4 
By Heav'n, 'tis done in perfect ſpite to peace. 
Did not the king, 
Our royal / wg. Edward, in concurrence 
Wich his eſtates aſſembled, well determine 
What courſe the ſov'reign rule ſhould take 
henceforward ? 
When ſhall the deadly hate of faction ceaſe, 
When ſhall our long- divided land have reit, 
It every peeviſh, moody malecontent 
Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar, 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their 
brains, 
Each day, with ſome fantaſtic giddy change ? 
Ct. What if ſome patriot, for the public 
good, [ſtate ? 
Should vary from your ſcheme, new-mould the 
Haſt. Curſe on the innovating hand attempts 
it ! | 
Remember him, the villain, righteous Heaven, 
In thy great day of vengeance ! Blaſt the traitor 
And his pernicious counſels, who for wealth, 
For pow'r, the pride of greatneſs, or revenge, 
Would plunge his native land in civil wars} 
lt. You go too far, my lord. 
Haſt. Your highneſs pardon 
Have we fo ſoon forgot thoſe days of ruin, 
Run op and — drew forth the 
ttles; 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And caſt beide ſome common way, a ſpectacle 
Of horror and affright to paſſers by, 
Our groaning country bled at ev'ry vein; 
When murders, rapes, and maſſacres prevail'd ; 


| When churches, palaces, and cities blaz d; 


When inſolence and barbariſm triumph d, 
And ſwept away distinction; peaſants trod 
Upon the necks of nobles : low were laid 

The reverend croſier, and the holy mitre, 

And deſolation cover'd all the land; 

Who can remember this, and not, like me, 
Here vow to ſheath a dagger in his heart 
Whoſe damn'd ambition would renew thoſs 

_ horrors, ſus ? 
And ſet once more that ſcene of blood before 

G. How now! ſo hot! 

Hat. So brave, and fo reſolv'd. (ment, 
Gl, Is then our friendſhip of ſo little mo- 
That you could arm your hand againſt my life? 

Hajt. I hope your highneſs does not think I 

meant it; [fon 
No, Heav'n forefend that e'er your princely per- 
Should come within the ſcope of my reſentment. 
C. Oh, noble Haſtings | Nay, I muſt em- 
brace you : 
— holy Paul, y' are a right honeſt man! 
The time is full of danger and diſtruit, 
And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 
Tao apt for jealouſy and light ſurmiſe, 
It when I mean to lodge you next my heart, 
put your truth to trial, Keep your loyalty, 
And hve, your king and country's beit ſupport; 


For me, I alk no more thay honour gives, 


To 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Farewel, and be my friend. 
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To think me your's, and rank me with your | And vengeance that would choke them—tears 
triends. { ſhould pay. will flow. [them, 


Haft. Accept what thanks a grateful heart 
Oh, princely Gloſter! judge me not _ 
Of manners rude, and inſolent of ſpeech, 

If, when the public ſafety is in queſtion, 
My zeal flows warm and eagerfrom my tongue. 
:8. Enough of this; to deal in wordy com- 
pliment 
Is much againſt the plainneſs of my nature: 
I judge you by myſelf, a clear true {pirit, 
And, as ſuch, once more join you to my boſom. 
{ Exit. 
Haff. I am not read, fneſs, 
Nor kill'd and practis d in the arts of great- 
To kindle thus, and give a fcope to paſſion. 
The duke is ſurely noble; but he touch'd me 
Ev'n on the tend'reit point; the maſter- ſtring 
That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 
I own tue glorious ſubject fires my breaſt, 
And my ſoul's darling paſſion ſtands confeſs'd ; 
Beyond or love's or friend{hip's ſacred band, 
Beyond myſelf, I prize my native land: 
On this foundation would I build my fame, 
And emulate the Greek and Rome name; 
Think England's peace bought cheaply with my 
blood 


And die with pleaſure for my country's good. | 


—ů— —— ͤ—a— 
$ 4r. Cuftavus and Dalecarlians. BROOKE. 


Dale. LET »s all ſee him! 
24 Dale. Yes, and hear him too. 
34 Dale. Let us be ſure tis he himſelf. 
4th Dale. Our general. can be found. 
«th Dale. And we will fight while weapons 
6th Dale. Or hands to wield them. 
7th Dale. Get on the bank, Guſtavus, 
Auderſen. * my lord. i 
Guſla but. coun — 
of Date. Ho! hear 2 
24 Dale. Peace! 
34 Dale. Peace! h 
4th Dale. Peace! hearts, 
Caſ. Amazement I perceive hath fill'd your 
And joy for that your loft Guſtavus, ſcap d 
Thhro* wounds, impriſonments, and chains, and 
deaths, ye. 
Thus fudden, thus unlook*'d for, ſtands before 
As one eſcap d from cruel hands I come, 
From hearts that ne er knew pity ; dark and 
vengeful ; 
Who quaff the tears of orphans, bathe in blood, 
And know no mufic but the groans of Sweden, 
Yet, not for that my fiſter's early innocence, 


And mother's age, now grind beneath captivity; 


Nor that one bloody, one remorſeleſs hour 

t my great fire and kindred from my fide; 
For them Guſtavus s not, though my eyes 
Were far leſs dear, for them I will not weep, 
But, oh, great parent, when I think on thee ! 
Thy numberleis, thy nameleſs, ſhameful infa- 


mies, 
My widow'd country! Sweden ! when I think 


Upon thy deſolation, ſpite of rage 


And. Oh, they are villains, ev'ry Dane of 
Practis'd to ftab and ſinile; to ſtab the babe 
That ſmiles upon them. 

Arn, What accurſed hours 
Roll o'er thoſe wretches, who to fiends like theſe 
In their dear liberty, have barter'd more 
That worlds will rate for ! (tire! 

Guſ. Oh, Liberty, Heaven's choice preroga- 
True bond of law, thou ſocial ſoul of property, 
Thou breath of reaſon, life of life itſelf! 

For thee the valiant bleed. Oh, ſacred Liberty! 
Wing'd from the ſummer's ſnare, from flat- 

t'ring ruin, 

Like the bold ſtork you ſeek the wintry ſhore, 
Leave courts, and pomps, and palaces to ſlaves, 
Cleave to the-cold, — reſt upon the ſtorm. 
Upborne by thee, my ſoul diſdain'd the terms 
Of empire—offer'd at the hands of tyrants. 
With thee, I fought this fav'rite foil; with thee 
Theſe fay'rite ſons I fought ; thy ſons, oh, Li- 


For een amid the wilds of life you lead them, 
Lift their low rafted cottage to the clouds, 
Smile o'er their heaths, and from their moun- 
Beam glory to the nations. [tain tops 

All. Liberty! Liberty! carla, 

Guſ. Are ye not mark'd, ye men of Dale. 
Are ye not mark'd by all the circling world 
As the great ſtake, the laſt effort for liberty? 
Say, is it not your wealth, the thirſt, the food, 
The ſcope and bright ambition of your ſouls ? 
Why elie have you, and your renown'd fore- 

fathers, \ thrones 

From the proud ſummit of their glitt'ring 
Caſt down whe mightielt of your lawful kings, 
That dar'd the bold infringement ? What, but 
| liberty, [ years, 
Through the fam'd courſe of thirteen hundred 
Aloof hath held invaſion from your hills, [ye 
And ſanctify d their ſhade ? — And will ye, will 
Shrink from the hopes of the expecting world; 
Bid your high honours ſtoop to foreign inſult, 
And in one hour give up to infam 
The harveſt of a thouſand years ot glory ? 

1 Dale. No. 

2d Dale. Never, never. 

34 Dale, Periſh all firſt, 
| 4th Dale. Die all! 

Guf. Yes, die by piece-meal! 
Leave not a limb o'erwhich a Dane maytriumph! 
Now from my ſoul I joy, I joy, my friends, 
To ſee ye fear'd ; to fee that e en your foes, 
Do juſtice to your valours ! There they be, 
The pow'rs of kingdoms, ſumm'd in yonder 


I 

Yet kept aloof, yet trembling to aſſail ye. 
And, oh, when i look round and ſee you here, 
Of number ſhort, but prevalent in virtue, 
My heart ſwells high, and burns for the en- 

counter, 
True courage but from oppoſition grows ; 
And what are fifty, what a thouſand ſlaves, 


Match d to the ſinew of a ſingle arm 


0 


That 
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Flee to its fountain? 


Thou wert the lord, the monarch of the world! 
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That ſtrikes for liberty? That ſtrikes to ſave 
His fields from fire, his infants from the ſword, 
His couch from luſt, his daughters from pol- 
lution; 
And his large honours from eternal infamy ? 
What, doubt we then? Shall we, ſhall we ſtand 
here 
Jill motives that might warm an ague's froſt, 
And nerve the coward's arm, ſhall poorly ſerve 
To wake us to reliſtance ?---Let us on 
Oh, yes, I read your lovely fierce impatience z 
You ſhall not be withheld z we will ruſh on 
them 
This is indeed to triumph, where we hold 
Three kingdoms in our toil! Is it not glorious, 
Thus to appal the bold, meet force with fury, 
And puſh yon torrent back, till ey'ry wave 
{word more 
34 Dale. On, lead us on, Guſtavus ; one 
Is but delay of conqueit. 
Guf. Take your wiſh. 
He who wants arms may grapple with the foe, 
And ſo be furniſh'd. You, moſt noble Anderſon, 
Divide our pow'rs, and with the fam'd Olaus 
Take the left rout—You, Eric, great in arms! 
With the renown'd Nederbi, hold the right, 
And fkirt the fogeſt down: then wheel at once, 
Confels'd to view, and cloſe up all the vale: 
Myſelf, and my moſt valiant couſin here, 
Th' invincible Arvida, gallant Sivard, 
Arnoldus, and theſe hundred hardy vet'rans, 
Will pour directly on, and lead the onſet, 
Joy, joy, I ſee confeſs'd from ev'ry eye, | 
Your limbs tread vigorous, and your breaſts 
beat high! [bands, 
Thin though our ranks, though ſcanty be our 
Bold are our hearts, and nervous are our hands. 
With us, truth, juſtice, fame, and freedom cloſe, 
Each, ſingly equal to an hoſt of foes: 
J tecl, I feel them fill me out for fight, 
They lift my limbs as feather'd Hermes” light! 
Or like the bird of glory, tow'ring high, [eye! 
Thunder within his graſp, and lightning in his 
— — a ce EEE 
$42. Guſtavus and Criſtiern. BROOKE. 
Crift, # þ EL L me, Guſtavus, tell me, why is 
this, 
That, as a ſtream diverted from the banks 
Ot tmooth obedience, thou haſt drawn thoſe men 
Upon a dry 'unchannell'd enterprize, 
To turn their inundation ? Are the lives | 
Of my miſguided people held fo light, [buke 
That thus thou'dſt puſh them on the keen re- 
Of guarded majeſty ; where juſtice waits, 
All awful, and reflijeſs, to aſſert 
Th' impervious rights, the ſanctitude of kings, 
And blaſt rehe!lior, ? 
Guf. Juſtice, ſanctitude, 

And rights ! Oh, patience ! Rights ! What 
rights, thou tyrant ?— 
Yes, it perdition be the rule of power, [chief, | 
If wrongs give right, oh, then, tupreme in miſ- 


| 


Too narrow for thy claim. But if thou thinkꝰſt 
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To be the means, the ſpecialty of luſt, 

And ſenſual attribution; if thou think" 

That empire is of titled birth or blood; 

That nature, in the proud behalf of one, 

Shall diſenfranchiſe all her lordiy race, 

And bow her gen'ral iſſue to the yoke 

Of private domination; then, thou proud one, 

Here know me for thy king. Howe'er be told, 

Not claim hereditary, not the truſt 

Of frank election, 

Not ev'n the high anointing hand of Heay'n, 

Can authoriſe oppreſſion, give a law 

For lawleſs power, wed faith to violation, 

On reaſon build miſrule, or juſtly bind 

Allegiance to injuſtice. Tyranny 

Abſolves all faith; and who invades our rights, 

Howe'er his own commence, can never be 

But an uſurper. But for thee, for thee 

There is no name, Thou haft abjur'd man- 

kind, 

Daſh'd ſafety from thy bleak, unſocial fide, 

And wag'd wild war with univerſal nature, 
Crift. Licentious traitor! thou can'ſ talk it 


argely. 0 
Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings, 
And pow'r, prime atiribute? As on thy tongue 
The poiſe of battle lay, and arms of force, 
To throw defiance in the front of duty. 

Look round, unruly boy ! thy battle comes 
Like raw, disjointed muſt' ring, feeble wrath, 
A war of waters, borne againſt the rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume, and chafe, 
And ſhiver in the toil. 
Guf. Miſtaken man! weakneſs z 
I come impower'd, and ſtrengthen'd in thy 
For tho? the ſtructure of a tyrant's throne 
Riſe on the necks of half the ſuff ring world, 
Feartrembles in the cement; prayers, and teazsg 
And ſecret curſes, ſap its mould'ring baſe, 
And ſteal the pillars of allegiance from it: 
Then let a ſingle arm but dare the ſway, 
Headlong it turns, and drives upon deſtruction. 
Trollio. Profane, and alien to the love of 
Heav'n! 
Art thou {till harden'd to the wrath divine, I not 
That hangs o'er thy rebellion? Know'ſt thou 
Thou art at enmity with grace, caſt out, 
Made an anathema, a curſe enroll'd 
Among the faithful, thou and = adherents 
Shorn from our holy church, offer d ups 
As ſacred to damnation? 
Guf. Yes, I know, | 
When ſuch as Thou, with ſaerilegious hand, 
Seize on the apoſtolic key of heav'n, 
It then beconſes a tool for crafty knaves 
To ſhut out irtue, and unfold thoſe gates, 
That Heav'nſitſelf had barr'd againſt the luſts 
Of avarice and ambition. Soft and ſweet, 
As looks of qharity, or voice of lambs 
That bleat urhon the mountain, are the words 
Of Chriitian neekneſs ! miſſion all divine! 
The law of love ſole mandate, But your 
Ye Swediſh pfrelacy, your gall hath turn'd 
The words off ſweet, but indigetted peace, 
To wrath ang bitterneſs, Ye hallow'd men, 


That crowns are vilely propertied, like coin, 
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In whom vice ſan&tifies, whole precepts teach 
Teal without truth, relig:on without virtue; 
Who ne er preach heav'n, but with a downward 
eye, [ looſe 
That turns your ſouls to drofs ; who, ſhouting, 
The dogs of heil upon us. Thefts and rapes, 
Sack 'd towns, and midnight howlings thro” the 
realm, [chief! 
Receive your ſanction. Oh, tis glorious miſ- 
When vice turns holy, puts religion on, 
Attumes the robe pontitical, the eye 
Of faintly elevation, bleſſeth fin, 
And makes the fjeal of ſweet offended Heaw'n 
A ſign of blood, a label for decrees, 
That hell would ſhrin z to own, 
© Crift. No more of this. 
Guſtavus, would i thou yet return to grace, 
And hold thy motions in the ſphere of duty, 
Feceptance might be found. 
Gf. Imperial ipoiter ! 
Give me my father, give me back my kindred, 
G:vre me the fathers of ten thouſand orphans, 
Sire me the fons in whom thy ruthleſs ſword 
Eas left our widows childleſs. Mine they were, 
Both mine, and ev'ry Swede's, whoſe patriot 
breaſt [ canit not! 
Bleeds in his country's woundings. Oh, thou 
Thou haſt outſinn'd all reck*ning ! Give me then 
My all that's left, my gentle mother there, 
And ſpare yon little trembler. 
Crift. Yes, on terms 
Of compact and ſubmiſſion, : 
Guf. Ha! with thee ? country, 
Compact with thee! and mean'f thou for my 
For Sweden? No, ſo hold my heart but firm, 
Altho' it wring for't, tho* blood drop for tears, 
And at the fight my ſtraining eyes ſtart forth— 
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They both ſhall periſh firſt, 
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8 42. Parting of Hector and Andromache. 
PorE's Homes, 


I T0 daring Prince! ah whither doſt thou 
run! 

Ah too forgetful of thy wife and ſon! 

And think it thou not howwretched we ſhall be, 

A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 

For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 

And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 

Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrovę in vain ; 

Now hofts oppoſe thee, and ron mult be {lain ! 

Oh grant me Gods l ere Hector ppeets his doom, 

All I can ak of Heay'n, an eathy tomb! 

So ſhail my days in one ſad tehour run, 
And end with -forrows as they fifit begun. 
No parent now remains my griefꝗ to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 

My father, mother, brethren, all, ſin thee : 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kingired, all 
Once more will periſh, if my Heqtor fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 
Oh prove a huſband's and a fathq:r's care! 
That quarter moſt thę ſkilful Giqcks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the ali of I roy ; 
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| Thou, from this tow'r defend th important poſt; 

Jnere Agamemnon points his dreadful hott ; 

That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain; 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train, 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from Heav'n. 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 

But itay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.“ 

The chief replied: That poſt ſhall me my 

care, 

Not that alone, but all che works of war. 

How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 

And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments 
ſweep the ground, 

Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 

Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame! 

My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My ſoul impels me to th' embattFd plains : 

Let me be toremoſt to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own. 

Yet come 1t will, the day decreed by fates ; 

mn my heart trembles while my tongue re- 
ates ! 

Tne day — thou, imperial Troy! muſt bend, 

And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore; 

As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread; 

I fee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 

And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine! 

To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 

There while you groan beneath the load of life, 

They cry, Behold the mighty Hector's wife! 

Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 


| Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 


The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 
A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Preis'd with a load of monumental clay! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting fleep, 
Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep.,*? 
Thus having ſpoke, th' illuſtrious chief of 
Troy 
Stretch*d his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground; 
Then kiſe'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's pray'r: 
«© O Thou! whoſe glory fills th' ethereal 
throne, ; | 
And all-ye deathleſs pow'rs! protect my ſon ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown; 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rife the Hector of the future age 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 


Of heroes Lain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
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Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
While pleas'd amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 

He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Rettor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms: 
Soft on her tragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Hufh'd to repole, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
'The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with a ſmile a tender tear. 

The ſoftenꝰd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd: 
« Andromache ! my ſoul's far better part, 
Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart? 

No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth, 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth ; 
No force can then reſiſt, no flight can fave; 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 

The ficld of combat is the ſphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger as the firſt in fame.“ 

Thus having ſuid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 
His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 
That ſtream d at every look: then moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
"There, while ker tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Through all her train the ſoft infection ran 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrows thed, 
And mourn the living Hector, as the dead, 


§ 44. Sforza Duke of Milan pleading his 
Cauſe before the Emperor Charles V. 
| MASSINGER. 


Sforze. I COME not, Emperor, t' invade thy 
mercy, - ; 
By fawning on thy fortune; nor bring with m 
Excuſes or denials. I profeſs [initant 
(And with a good man's confidence, ev'n this 
That I am in thy pow'r)I was thine enemy; 
Thy deadly and vow'd enemy; one that with'd 
Confuſion to thy perſon and eſtates; (els, 
And with my utmoſt pow'rs, and deepeſt coun- 
Had they been truly follow'd, further'd it : 
Nor will I ao, although my neck were under 
The hangman's axe, with one poor ſyllable 
Confeſs, but that I honour'd the French Ling 
More than thyſelf, and all men. | 
Now, give me leave 
(My hate againſt thyſelf, and love to him, 
Freely acknowledg'd) to give up the reaſons 
That made me fo affected. In my wants 
I ever found him faithful: had ſupplies 
Of men and monies from him; and my liopes 
Quite ſunk, were, by his grace, buoy'd upagain: 
He was, indeed, to me, as my good e | 


To guard me from all dangers. 


| I dare ſpeak 
(Nay muſt and will) his praiſe now, in whigh 
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And loud a key, as when he was thy equal. 
The benefits he ſow'd in me, met not 
Unthankful ground, but yielded him his own 
With fair increaſe, and I ſtill glory in it. 
And, though my fortunes (poor, compar d i 
is, nothing) 

And Milan, weigh'd with France, appear as 
Are in thy fury burnt; let it be mention d, 
They ſerv'd but as ſmall tapers to attend 
The folemn flame at this great funeiul; 
And with them I will gladly waite myſelf, 
Rather than undergo the imputation 
Ot being baſe or unthankful. 

If that, then, to be grateful 
For courteſies receiv d, or not to leave 
A friend in his neceſſities, be a crime 
Amongſt you Spaniards (which. other nations 
That, like you, aim'd at empire, lov'd and 

cheriſh'd 
Where'er they found it) Sforza brings his kead 
To pay the forfeit. Nor come I as a ſlave, 
Pinion'd and fetter'd, in a ſqualid weed, 
Falling before thy feet, knecling and howling, 
For a foreſtall'd remiſſion: that were poor, 
And would but ſhame thy victory; for conqueſt 
Over baſe foes is a captivity, 
And not a triumph, I ne er fear'd to die, 
More than I wiſh'd to live. When I had reach d 
My ends in being a duke, I wore theſe robes, 
This crown upon my head, and to my fide 
This ſword was girt: and, witneſs truth, that, 
now 

Tis in another's pow'r, when I ſhall part 
With them and life together, I'm the ſame: 
My veins then did not {weil with pride; nor nom 
They ſhrink for fear.—K now, vir, that Sforra 
Prepar'd for either. fortune, { tands 

But, if example 
Of my fidelity to the French (whoſe honours, 
Titles, and glories, are now mix'd with yours; 
As brooks, devour'd by rivers, loſe their names 
Has pow'r t' invite you to make him a friend 
That hath given evident proof, he knows to love, 
And to be thanktul; this my crown, now yours, 
You may reſtore me, and in me inſtruct ſchange, 
Theſe brave commanders {ſhould your fortune 
Which now I wiſh not) what they may expect 
From noble enemjes for being faithful, 
The charges of the war I will defray, 
And, what you my (not without hazard) force, 
Bring freely to yen: I'll prevent the cries 
Of murder'd intaytts, and of raviſh'd maids, 
Which, in a city {ack'd, call on Heaven's juitice, 
And ſtop the couſſe of glorious victories. 
And, when Ik noꝶ the captains and the ſoldiers, 
That have in theflate battle done beſt ſervice, 
And are to be refyarded, I myſelf, 
According to thepr quality and merits, - 
Will ſee them laifgely recompens'd. —I've ſaid, 
And now expect my ſentence. | 
© Charles. "Tho haſt fo far 
Outgone my expfctation, noble Sforza, 
(For ſuch I hold; thee) and true conſtancy, 
Rais'd on a brape foundation, bears ſuch palm 
And privilege wpith it, that, where we beh 5 : 
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Tho? in an enemy, it does command us 

To love and honour it.— By my future hopes, 
Tu glad, for thy ſake, that, in ſerking favour, 
Thou didit not borrow of Vice her indirect, 
Crooked, and abje& means; and for mine own, 
That (ſince my purpoles mult now be chang'd 
Touching thy life and fortuncs) the world can- 


Tax me of levity in my ſettled councils; [not | 


I being neither wrought by tempting bribes, 
Nor fervile flattery ; but fore d unto it 
By a fair war of virtue. 

All former paſſages of hate be buried ; 
For thus with open arms I mect thy love, 
And as a friend embrace it; aud fo fur 
J am from robbing thee of the leaſt honour, 
That with my hands, to make it ſit the faiter, 
1 ſet thy crown once more upon thy head; 
And do not only ſtyle thee duke - Milan, 
But vow to keep thee fo: yet, not to take 
From others to give only to thyſelf, 

I wilt not hinder your magnificence 

To my commanders, neither will I urge it ; 
But in that, as in all things ele, I leave you 
To be your own diſpoſer. 


Cas. Brutus and Titus, LEE. 
Brut. \- my" itus, ſpeak ; how is it with 


ee now ? 

I wonld attend a while this mighty motion, 
Wait till the tempeſt were quite overblown, 
That I may take thee in the calm of nature, 
With all thy gentler virtues brooding on thee, 
So-huſh'd a ſtillneſs, as if all the gods ſing; 
Lock d down, and liſten'd to what we were ſay- 

then, and tell me, O my heſt belov'd, 
My ſon, my Titus, is all well again? [nothing ; 

Tit. So well, that ſaying how muſt make it 
go well, that I could wiſh to die this moment, 
For fo my heart with powerful throbs perſuades 
That were indeed to make you reparation, { me: 
That were, my lord, to thank you home, to die; 
And that for Titus too, would be moſt happy. 

Brut. How's that, my fon? Would death 

for thee be happy ? 

Tit. Mott certain, fir ; for in my grave I ſcape 
All thoſe affronts which I in life muſt look for, 
All thoſe reproaches which the eyes, and fingers, 
And tongues of Rome will day caſt upon me; 

rom whom, to a ſoul ſo ſenſible as mine, 

ch fingle ſcorn would be faf worſe than dying: 
Beides, I ſcape the ſtings of yay own conſcience, 
Which will for ever rack me with remembrance, 


Haunt me by day, and tc me by aight, 

Calling my blotted honour in} the wa { me. 

Where er my melancholy thqughts ſha!) guide 
Brut. But is not death a vexy dreadful thing? 


Tit. Not to a mind refoly'd. No, fir, to me 
It ſeems as natural as to be bprn: 
Groans, and conyulfions, and{diſcolour'd faces, 
Friends weeping round us, blaꝶks and obſequies, 
—— the pomp of death 
far more terrible than deat :olelf, 
Yes, fir, I call the ven to witneſs, 


pow'rs of 


Tuns dares dye, if io you have] devrood 3 
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Nay, he ſhall die with joy to honour Brutns, 
To make your juſtice famous through the world, 
And fix the hberty of Rome tor ever : | 
Not but I muſt confeſs my weakneſs too 

Yet it is great thus to reſolve againſt it, 

To have the frailty of a mortal man, 

But the ſecurity of th immortal gods. 

Brut. O Titus! Oh thou abſolute young man! 
Thou flatt'ring mirror of thy father's image, 
Where I behold myſelf at ſuch advantage! 
Thou perfect glory of the Junian race 
Let me endear thee once more to my boſom, 
Groan angeternal farewel to thy ſoul; 

Inſtcad of tears weep blood, it poſſible, 

Blood, the heart- blood of Brutus, on his child; 
For thou mutt die, my Titus, die, my ſon; 

I iwear the gods have doom d thee to the grave: 
The violated Genius of thy country 

Rears his fad head, and paſſes ſentence on thee; 
This morning ſun, that lights my ſorrows on 
To the tribunal of this horrid vengeance, 
Shall never fee thee more. 

Tit. Alas, my lord! {your ſorrow ? 
Why are vou mov'd thus? Why am I worth 
Why ſhould the god-like Brutus ſhake to doom 
Whyall theſe trappings for a traitor's hearle?[me? 
The gods will have it ſo. 

Brut. They will, my Titus: 
Nor heav'n, nor earth, can have it otherwiſe. 
Nay, Titus, mark; the deeper that I ſcarch, 
My harraſs'd ſoul returns the more confirm'd z 
Methinks I ſee the very hand of Jove 
Moving the dreadful wheels of this affair, 
That whirl thee, like a machine, to thy fate. 
It ſeems as if the gods had pre-ordain'd it, 
To fix the reeling ſpirits of the people, 
And ſettle the looſe liberty of Rome. 
"Tis fix d, O therefore let not fancy fond thee z 
So fix'd thy death, that tis not in the power 
Of gods or men to ſave thee from the axe. 

7it. The axe! O Heav'n! then muſt I fall fo 

baſely ? 

What, ſhall J periſh by the common hangman ? 

Brut. If thou deny me this, thou giv'ſt me 

nothing. | 

Yes, Titus, ſince the gods have ſo decreed 
That I mult loſe thee, I will take th' advantage 
Of thy important fate, cement Rome's-flaws, 
And heal — wounded freedom with thy blood: 
E will aſcend myſelf the ſad tribunal, | 
And fit upon my ſons ; on thee, my Titus; 
Behold thee ſuffer all the ſhame of death, 
The lictor's laſhes, bleed before the people ; 
Then with thy hopes, and all thy youth upon 
= of head taken by — common axe, I thee, 

ithout a groan, without one pitying tear, 
If that the gods can hold me mat. — 
To make my juſtice quite tranſcend example. 

Tit. Seourg'd like a bondman ! ha! a beaten 
But I deſerve jt all; yet here I fail i I ſlave 
The 7 of this ſuff ring quite unmans me; 
Nor can I longer ſtop the guſhing tears. 

O Sir! O Brutus! muſt I call you father, 
Yet have nq token of your tenderneſs ? 


No ſign of mercy ? What, not bate _— 
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Can you reſolve, O all th' extremity 
Of cruel rigour ! to behold me too? 
To fit unmov'd, and ſee me whipt to death? 
Where are your bowels yow ? Is this a father? 
Ah, Sir, why ſhould you make my heart ſuſpect 
That all your late compaſſion was diſſembled ? 
How can I think that you did ever love me ? 
Bru. Think that I love thee by my preſent 
paſſion, 
By theſe unmanly tears, theſe earthquakes here, 
Theſe ſighs, that twitch the very ſtrings of life: 
Think that no other cauſe on earth could move 
To tremble thus, to ſob, or ſhed a tear, [me 
Nor ſhake my ſolid virtue from her point, 
But Titus” 4 O do not call it ſhameful, 
That thus ſhall fix the glory of the world. 
I own thy ſuff rings ought t' unman me thus, 
To make me throw my body on the ground, 
'To bellow like a beaſt, to gnaw the earth, 
To tear my hair, to curſe the cruel fates, 
That force a father thus to drag his bowels, 
Tit. O riſe, thou violated majeſty, | 
Riſe from the earth, or I ſhall beg thoſe fates 
Which you would curſe to bolt me to the center. 
I now ſubmit to all your threaten'd vengeance ; 
Come forth, you executioners of juſtice, [men, 
Nay, all you lifors, flaves, and common hang- 
Come, ſtrip me bare, unrobe me in his ſight, 
And laſh me till I bleed, whip me like furies; 
And when you've ſcourg'd me till I foam and 
For want of ſpirits groveling in the duſt, [ fall, 
Then take my head, and give it his revenge; 
By all the gods I greedily reſign it. 
Brut. No more, farewel, eternally farewel : 
If chere be gods, they will reſerve a room, 
A throne for thee in heav n. One laſt embrace. 
What is it makes thy eyes thus ſwim again ? 
Tit. I had forgot: be good to Teraminta 
When I am in athes. 
Brut. Leave her to my care, 
See her thou mult not, for thou canſt not hear it. 
O for one more, this pull, this tug of heart- 
Farewel for ever. {ſtrings : 
Tit. O Brutus! O my father! 
Brut. Canſt thou not ſay farewel ? 
Tit. Farewel for ever. [o'er ; 
Brut. For ever then; but O my tears run 
Groans choak my words, and I can ſpeak no 
more. | | 


& 46. Lady Randolph, Lord Randalph, and 
young Norwual, not known at the Time to bz 
Lady Randolph's Son. HOME. 

Lady Ran. Ho fares my Lord? 

Lord Ran. That it fares well, thanks to- 

this gallant youth, 

Whaſe valour ſav'd me from a wretch:d death: 

As down the winding dale I walk'd alone, 


At the croſs way four armed men attack'd me; 


Rovers I judge from the licentious camp, [low, 
Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph. 
Had not this brave and generous ſtranger come, 
angel, in the hour of fate, 
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They turn'd upon him: but his active arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they roſe no 
The fierceſt two; the others fled amain, [more, 
And left him maſter of the bloody field. 
Speak, Lady Randolph; upon beauty's tongue 
Dwell accents pleaſing to the brave and bold. 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy Lord. 
Lady Ran. My Lord, I cannot f. what 
now I feel. 
My heart o'erflows with gratitude to Heay*ng 
Ard to this noble youth, who, all unknown 
To you and yours, deliberated not, 
Nor paus'd at peril, but, humanely brave, 
Fought on your fide againſt ſuch fearful odds. 
Have you yet learnt of him whom we ſhould 
thank ? 
Whom call the ſaviour of Lord Randolph's life? 
Lord Ran. I aik'd that queſtion, and he an- 
ſwer' d not: 
But I muſt know who my deliverer is. 
[To the flranger. 
Norv. A low. born man, of parentage obſcure, 
Who nought can boaſt, but his deſire to be 
A ſoldier, and to gain a name in arms. ſnobled 
Lord Ran. Whoe er thou art, thy ſpirit is en- 
By the great King of kings; thou art ordain'd 
And ſtamp'd a hero by the ſovereign hand 
Of nature ! bluſh not, flower of 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth. [hills 
Norv. My name is Norval : on the Grampian 
My father fecds his flocks ; a frugal ſwain, 
Whoſe conſtant cares were to encreaſe his ſtore, 
And keep his only ſon, myſelf,” at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord ; 
And Heaven ſoon granted what my fire deny d. 
This moon, which roſe laſt night round as my 
ſhield, 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when, by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping, our flocks and horde The ſhepherds 
For fafcty, and for ſuccour. I alone, {fed 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'd abcut the enemy, and mark'd 
The road he took: then haſted to my friendsz 
Whom, with a troop of fifty choſen men, 
I met advancing. The purſuit I led, 
Till we o'ertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe, 
We fought, and conquer'd, Ere a ſword was 
drawn, | x | 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I diſdain'd 
The ſhepherd's ſlothful liſe: and N heard 
That our good king had ſummon d his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron ſide, 
I left my father's houſe, and took with me 
A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps tw 
Yon trembling coward, who forſook his maſter. 
Journeying with this intent, TI paſt theſe towers, 
And, heaven- directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 
Lord Ran. He is as wile as brave, was wer 


With jpch a galant modetty rebears d? 


. 


My 
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My brave deliv'rer! thou ſhalt enter now 
A nobler liſt, and, in a monarch's ſight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of tame. 
1 will preſent thee to our Scottith king, 
Whoſe valiant ſpirit ever valour lov d. 
Ha! my Matilda! wherefore ſtarts that tear? 
Lady Ran. Icannot ſay; tor various affections, 
And itrangely mingled, in my boſum ſwell: 
Yet each of them may well command a tear. 
J joy that thou art fate; and I admire ¶ fatety; 
Him, and his fortunes, who hath wrought thy 
Yea, as my mind predicts, with thine his own. 
Obſcure and friendleſs, he the army fought 
Bent upon peri}, in the range of death 
Refolv'd to hunt for fame, and with his ſword 
To gain diſtinction which his birth deny'd. 
In this attempt, unknown, he might have pe- 
riſh' d, 
And gain'd, with all his valour, but oblivion. 
Now grac'd by thee, his virtue ſerves no more 
Beneath deſpair. The ſoldier now of hope, 
He ftands conſpicuous ; fame and great renown 
Are brought withia the compaſs of his ſword. 
On this my mind reflected, Whilſt you ſpoke, 
And bleſs d thewonder-working hand of heaven. 
Lord Ran. Pious and gratctul cver are thy 
thoughts ! [way. 
My deeds ſhall follow where thou point'ſt the 
Next to myſelf, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In honour and cemmand ſhall Norval be. 
Norw. I know not how to thank you: Rude 
I am : 
In ſpeech and manners : never till this hour 
Stood I in ſuch a pretence: Yet, my lord, 
lr 6 _ omething in my breaſt which makes me 
0 
To ſay, that Norval ne'er will ſhame thy favour. 
Lady Ran. I will be ſworn thou will not. 
Thou ſhalt be | 
y knight; and ever, as thou didſt to day, 
With happy valour guard the life of Randolph. 
Lord kan. Well haſt thou ſpoke. Let me 
forbid reply. [To Norwal. 
We are thy debtors ſtill; thy high deſert 
Oertops our gratitude. I mutt proceed, 
As was at firſt intended, to the camp, 
Some ot my train I ſec are ſpeeding hither, 
Impatient, doubtleſs, of their lord's delay. 
Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes thail ſee 
The choſen warriors of thy native land, 
Who languith for the fight, and beat the air 
With brandiſh'd ſwords. 
Norv. Let us be gone, my lord. 


——— ꝗ ö —ñĩ˖¹3b 


. Hung Norvat informs Lord Randolph 
aubat Means be acquired a Knowledge in 
the Art of War. HoME. 
ENEATH a mountain's brow, the mot re- 
© Azad inacceſſible, by ſhepherds trod, {mote 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd ; a melancholy man, 
o was the wonder of our wand' ring ſwains. 
Aultere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, _ 
Did they report him; the cold earth his bed, 
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Water his drink, his food the ſhepherds alms. 


I weat to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 
With reverence and with pity. Mild he ſpake, 
And, ent'ring on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 
As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 
For he had been a ſoldier in his youth; 
And tought in famous battles, when the pcers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Againit th' uſurping Infidel diſplay'd 
The croſs of Chriſt, and won the Holy Land, 
Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire {ſhake 
His ſpeech ſtruck from me, the old man would 
His years away, and act his young encounters ; 
Then, having ſhew'd his wounds, he'd fit him 
down, — 
And all the live- Iong day diſcourſe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth geen turf 
He cut the figures of the marſhall'd hotts ; 
Deſcr:b'd the motions, and explain'd the uſe 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen'd line; 
The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm, 
For all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew 
Of. war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. 
Unhappy man ! 
Returning homewards by Meſſina's port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boilt'rous captain of the ſea 
Faiten'd a quarrei on him. Fierce they fought ; 
The ſtranger tell, and, with his dying breath, 
Declar'd his name and lincage. Mighty God! 
The ſoldier cried, my brother! Oh! my brother | 
They exchang'd forgiveneſs: _. 
And happy, in my mind, was he that dy'd: 
For many deaths has the ſurvivor ſuffer' d. 
In the wild deſert on a rock he ſits, 
Of on ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 
At times, alas! not in his perfect mind! 
Holds dialogues with his loy'd brother's ghoſt; 
And oft each night forſakes his ſullen couch, 
To make ſad oritons for him he flew. 
— — —— 
$ 43. Dcuglas's Soliloguy in the Mood, awaiting 
for Lady Randolph, after he was known to be 
ber Son. HoME. 
PT Hs is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here ſtands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 
How ſweet and ſolemn is this midnight ſcene ! 
The filver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Thro' ſkies, where I could count each little tar. 
The fanning weſt wind ſcarcely ſtirs the leaves; 
The river, ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Impoſes ſilence with a ſtilly ſound. 
In ſuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, 
It anceſtry can be in aught believ'd, 
Deſcending ſpirits have cor.vers'd with man, 
And told the ſecrets of the world unknown. 


* 


Eventful day! how haſt thou chang'd my ſtate! 
Once on the cold, and winter-ſhaded fide 

Of a bleak hill, miſchance had rooted me, 
Never to thrive, child of another ſoil: 
Tranſplanted now to the gay ſunny vale, 

Like the green thorn of May, my fortune flowers. 


| 


TT. | 


| Ye glorious ftats ! high heaven's reſplendent gk 
12 0 


! 


Againſt the lords and ſov'rei 


Bos Tk 


To whom I oft have of my lot complain'd, 
Hear, and record, my ſoul's unalter'd wiſh! 
Dead or alive, let me but be renown'd! _ 
May Heav'n inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a bold defiance to our hott! 

Before he ſpeaks it out, I will accept: - 
LikeDovc Las conquer, or like DouGLasdie. 


& 49. | Juba, Syphax. Appisox. 


Juba. GQYPHAX ,T joy to meet thee thus alone. 
I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are 
fall'n, 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in 
*_ frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince? 
Sypb- *Tis not my talent to conceal my 
thoughts, 
Or any ſmiles and ſun-ſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart: 
I have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. 
Jub. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen- 
rous terms 
s of the world? 
Doſt thou not ſee mankind fall down before 
them, f 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidſt our barren rocks, and burning ſands, 


„That does not tremble at the Roman name? 


Sy. Gods! where's the worth that ſets this 
people up . 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons! 
Do they with tougher ſinews bend the bow? 
Or flies the jav'lin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm ? 
Who like our active African inſtructs 
The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 
Or guides in troops th* embattled elephant, 
Loaden with war? theſe, theſe, are arts, my 
rince, - 339 
In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 
Jub. Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 
To make man mild, and ſociable to man : 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and lib'ral arts; 
Th' embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Syph. Patience, kind theav'ns !—excuſe an 
old man's warmth. 
What are theſe wond'rous civilizing arts, 
This Roman poliſh, and this ſmooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame? 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue, 
In ſhort, to change us into other creatures, 
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Thanwhat our nature and the gods deſign'd us > 
Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb, turn up thine eyes 
to Cato! 
There may'ſt thou ſee to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man 
While good, and juſt, and anxious tor his 
friends, 
He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf ; 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, 
He ſtrives with thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 
And when his fortune ſets before him all 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul canwiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none, ſcan 
Syph. Believe me, prince, there's not an Afri- 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſerts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 


But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues, 


Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chaſe; 
Amidſt the running ſtream he lakes his thriſt, 
Toils all the day, and at th' approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn; * 


{ Then riſes freſh, purſues his wonted game, 


And if the following day he chance to find 

A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 

Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. | 

Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 

What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 

But grant that others cou'd with equal glory 

Look down on pleaſures, and the baits ot ſenſe 

Where ſhall we find the man that bears afflie- 
tion, 

Great and majeſtic in his griefs like Cato? 

Heav'ns1. with what ftrength, what ſteadineſs 
of mind, 


He triumphs in the mid( of all bis ſuff rings! 


How does he raiſe againſt a load of woes, 
And thank the gods that throw the weight ups 
on him! | 
Syph. Tis pride, rank pride, and haughti- 
neſs of ſoul ! | 
I think the Romans call it ſtoĩciſm. 
Had not your royal father thought ſo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe 
He had not fall'n by a ſlave's hand ingloriouss 
Nor would his ſlaughter' d army now have lain 
On Afric's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
Jub. Why doſt thoucallmy ſorrows up afreſh? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 
Seb. Oh ! that you'd profit hy your father's 
Jub. What would thou have me do? [ls! 
Syph. Abandon Cato. | | 
Jub. Syphax, I ſhould be more than twice 
By ſuch a loſs. 5 5 * 
Sy pb. Ay, there's the tye that binds you! 
You long to call him father, Marcia's ckarm 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. 


No wonder you are deaf to all I ſays / | 


Ive hitherto permitted it to rave 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 


Alas! 


lan orp L 


* 
1 


Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate; 


Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than Il give it. 
| Op. Sir, your great fathe never us d me thus. 


— 


* 
* 
* . 
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Alas! he's dead! but can you e'er forget 
The tender ſorrows, and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewe] ? 
Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, fad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul : 
The old king at parting wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimful of tears) then ſighing cry d, 
Pr*ythee be careful of my ton |—his grief 
SwelPd up fo high he cou'd not utter more. 
Jub. Alas! thy ſtory melts away my ſoul : / 
That beſt of fathers! how ſhall I diſcharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him! 
Sypb. By laying up his counſels in your heart. 
Jub. His counſels bid me yield to thy direc- 
tions ; | 
Then, Syphax, chide me in ſevereſt terms, 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand it's ſhock, 
Calm and unruffled as a ſummer ſea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface, 
Spb. Alas! my Prince, I'd guide you to 
your ſafety. [how ? 
Fub, I do believe thou wouldſt; but tell me 
Sypb. Fly from the fate that follows Cæſar's 
Fub. My father ſcorn'd to do it. { foes. 
Syph. And therefore dy d. 
75. Better to die ten thouſand thouſand 
Than wound my honour, deaths, 
Spb. Rather ſay your love. [temper, 
Jub. Syphax, I've promis'd to preſerve my 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal ? 
Sypb. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to con- 
quer love, 
Tis eaſy to divert and break its force. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces fluſht with more exalted charms ; 
The ſun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks; 
_ you with theſe, my prince, you'd ſoon 
or 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the North. 
Fub. Tis nota ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tinQure of a ſkin, that I admire, 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex: 
True, ſhe is fair, (Oh, how divinely fair!) 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdem, 
And ſanity of manners, Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtue. 


50. Cato's Soliloguy on the Immortality of 
. the Soul, 4 


ADDISON, 
Jl muſt be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well! 


'Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond 
This loyging after L ? [defire, 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 

4 4 
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Of falling into nought ? why ſhrinks the ſoul. 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruftion ? 
*Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, [paſs! 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before 
me; it, 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt R 
Here will J hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud | 
Thro' all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in mult be happy. 
But when, or where—this world was made for 
Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures this muſt end em. 
[ Laying his hand on bis ſword, 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I hall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſinks in years, 
But thou ſhajt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon 
me? . 
This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes ? 
Nature oppreſs'd, and harraſs'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reſt. This once I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd foul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An off ring fit for heav n. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt : Cato knows neither of 'em, 
Indiff rent in his choice to ſleep or die. 
———— —— — 
& 51. The Happineſs of a free Government. 
| S. JOYNSONe 


JF there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where common laws reſtrain the prince and 
ro. 1 

A happy land, where circulati 'r Iſtate, 

Flows — each member of th" embodied 

Sure not unconſcious of the mighty bleſſing, 

Her grateful ſons ſhine bright withev'ry virtue; 


| Untainted with the luſt of innovation, 


Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 

Unbroken as the ſacred chain of nature, 

That links the jarring elements in peace. 
— ——— — 


8 32. The killing of a Boar. Or WAY. 


FORTH from the thicket ruſh'd another boar, 
So large he ſeem'd the tyrant of the woods, 
With all his dreadful briſtles rais'd up high; 
They ſeem'd a grove of ſpears upon his back: 
Foaming he came at me, where I was poſted, 
Whetting his huge Jong tuſks, and gaping wide, 


Till 


As he already had me for his prey; 
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Till brandiſhing my well - poĩs d javelin high, 
With this bold executing arm I ſtruck 
The ugly brindled monſter to the heart. 


& 53. The ſame. SMITH. 


ux purſued the chaſe, ; 

W When from behind the wood, with 

, ruſtling ſound, — [eyes 

A monſtrous boar ruſh'd forth: his baleful 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff-pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back: at me he made, 
Whetting his tuſks, and chewing hideous foam. 
Then, then Hyppolitus flew in to aid me! 
Collecting all himſelf, and raifing to the blow, 
He launch'd the whiſtling ſpear; the well- 

aim'd javelin . 
Pierc'd his tough ſide, and quiver'd in his heart; 
The monſter fell, and gnaſhing with huge tuſks, 
Plough'd up the crimſon earth. 


§ 54. Deſcription of a populous City. YOUNG, 
HIS ancient city, [ſmiles ! 

How wanton ſits ſhe, amidſt nature's 

Nor from her higheſt turret has to view 

But golden landſkips and luxuriant ſcenes, 

A waſte of wealth, the ſtore- houſe of the world; 

Here fruitful vales far ſtretching fly the fight, 

There ſails unnumber'd whiten all the ſtream , 

While from the banks full twenty thouſand cities 

Survey their pride, and ſee their gilded towers 

Float on the waves, and break againſt the ſhore, 

Various nations meet 

As in a ſea, yet not confin'd in ſpace, 

But ſtreaming freely thro” the ſpacious ſtreets, 

Which ſend forth millions at each brazen gate; 

Whene'er the trumpetcalls, high over head 

On the broad walls the chariots bound along. 


— — 


§ 55, Rural Courtſhip, DRYDEN. 


—HE preferr'd me 
Above the maidens of my age and 


Still ſhun'd their company, and till fought ' 


mine. 
I was not won by gifts; yet ſtill he gave; 
And all his gifts, tho' ſmall, yet ſpoke his love: 
He pick'd the earlieſt trawherries in the woods, 
The cluſter'd filberts, and the purple grapes: 
He taught a prating ſtare to ſpeak my name; 
And when he found a neſt of nightingales, 
Or callow linnets, he would ſhew em me, 
And let me take em out. 
——— ¹ñR.. ET II II reno 

6. Deſcription of a Perſon left on a deſart 

mM et. i _— THOMSON, 


— NEXT night—a dreary night! 


Caſt on the wildeſt of the Cyclad Iſles, | 


Where never human foot had mark'd the ſhore, 


Theſe ruffi ans left me. 
Beneath a ſhade 


— — 


I fat me down, more heavily oppreſs'd, 


D FAMA 7F 13:06 


[rank ; | 


ah 
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More deſolate at heart, than &er I felt 
Before, When Philomela o'er my head 
Began to tune her melancholy ſtrain, 

As piteous of my woes: till, by degrees, 
Compoſing ſleep on wounded nature ſhed 

A kind but ſhort relief. At early morn, _ 
Wak'd by the chaunt of birds, I look*d around 
For uſual objects: objects found I none, 
Except before me ſtretch'd the toiling main, 
And rocks and woods, in ſavage view, behind. 


>> —— — . — ͤ—— 


y 57. The firſt Feats of a young Eagle. Row. 
——00 the eagle, _ - (fire Jove, 
| That bears the thunder of our grand- 
With joy beholds his hardy youthful offspring 
Forſake the neſt, to try his tender pinions 

In the wide untrack'd air, till bolder gro 

Now like a whirlwind on the ſhepherd's fold 
He darts precipitate, and gripes the prey; 

Or fixing on ſomedragon's ſcaly hide, 
Eager of combat, and his future feaſt, 

Bears him aloft, xeluctant, and in vain 
Wreathing his ſpiry tail. 
COLI IK EF 

$ 58. The true End of Education. Rows. | : 


AND therefore wert thou bred to virtuous 
knowledge, 

And wiſdom early planted in thy ſoul, 

That thou might'ſt know to rule thy fiery 
paſſions; | [courſe ; 

To bind their rage, and ſtay their headlong 

To bear with accidents, and every change 

Of various life; to ſtruggle with adverſityz 

To wait the leiſure of the righteous Gods, 

Till they, in their own good appointed hour, 

Shall bid thy better days come torth at once; 

A long and ſhining train; till thou, well 
pleas'd, are juſt. 

Shalt bow, and bleſs thy fate, and ſay the Gods 


$ 59. Filial Piety, MALLET. 

EER ſince reflection beam'd her light upon 
me, : 

You, fir, have been my ſtudy. I have plac'd 
Before mine eyes, in ev'ry light of life, 
The father and the king. What weight of duty 
Lay on a ſon from ſuch a parent ſprung; 
What virtuous toil to ſhine with his renown; | 
Has been mythought by day, my dream by night. 
But firſt and ever neareſt to my heart 
Was this prime duty, ſo to frame my conduct 
Tow'rd ſuch a father, as, were I a father, i 
My foul would wiſh to meet with from a ſon. 
And may reproach tranſmit my name abhorr'd 
To lateſt time—if eyer thought was mine 
Unjutt to filial reverence, filial love. 


§ 60. The ſame, Tuousox. 
HA I then no tears for thee, my father ? 


| Can I forget thy cares, from helpleſs 


years 
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Thy tenderneſs for me? An eye ftill beam'd 
W:th love? A brow that never knew a frown ? 
Nor a harth word thy tongue? Shall I for theſe 
Repay thy ſtooping venerable age 

With ſhame, duquiet, anguiſh, and diſhonour ? 
It mnt not be! thou firſt of angels! Come 


Sweet filtal piety ! and firm my brealt ! 


Yes, let one daughter to her fate ſubmit, 


Be nobly wretched—dut her father happy. 


Cm ————— CE ˙ . 


& 61. Bad Fortune more eafily borne than good, 
ROWE. 


ITH fuch unſhaken temper of the ſoul 


To bear the ſwelling tide of proſp'rous 


fortune 


Is to deſerve that fortune. In adverſity 


” mind grows tough by buffeting the tempeſt ; 
t in ſucceſs diſſolving, ſinks to caſe, 
And loſes all her firmnels. 
— — — —— —————— — 
$ 62. De pair newer to be indulged. PHILIPS. 


PHO! plung'd in ills, and exercis'd in care, 


Vet never let the noble mind deſpair : 
When preſt by dangers, and beſet with toes, 
The Gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe; 


And when our virtue finks, o'erwhelm'd with 
By unforeſeen expedients bring relief. [ griet, 


8 63. A Friend to Freedom can never be 4 
; THOMSON. 


H who contends for freedom, 


Traitor. 


Can neꝰ er be juſtly deem'd his ſo- 
vereign's foe; 
No, *tis the wretch that tempts him to ſubvert it, 
The ſoothing ſlave, the traitor in the boſom, 
Who beit deterves that name; he is a worm 
That eats out all the happineſs of kingdoms. 


564. Deſcription of a Hag. OTwav. 


N a cloſe lane, as I purſued my journey, 
© Hpy'dawither'd hag, with age grown double, 


Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſelf; 
Her eyes with ſcalding rheum were gall'dand red, 
Cold palſy ſhook her head, her hands ſeem'd 


wither'd, 
And on her crooked ſhoulders had ſhe wrapp'd 
The tatter d remnants of an old ſtripꝰd hanging, 
Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſe from the cold: 


So there was nothing of a piece about her. 


Her lower weeds were all o'er coarſly patch'd 
With diffcrent-colour'd rags, black, red, white, 
yeliow, | 


And ſcem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs. 


9865. Happineſs the inſeparable Companion of 
Virtue. Rowe, 
——"'T © be good is to be happy; angels 
| Are happier than men, becauſe they're 
better, | 
9 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


OE 


Book III. 


Guilt is the ſource of ſorrow ; *tis the fiend, 

Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and ſtings: the bleſs'd know none 
of this, 

But reſt in everlaſting peace of mind, [I neſs. 


And find the height of all their Heav'n is good- 


— — . — 


$66. Honour ſuperior to Juſtice. 
THOMSON, 
[4 9NOUR, my Lord, is much too proud to 


catch 
At every flender twig of nice diſtinctions. 
Theſe tor the unfeeling vulgar may do well : 
But thoſe, whoſe ſouls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy only ſway'd, | 
Stand at another bar than that of laws, 


$ 67. In what Manner Princes m__ to be 
taught, ALLET, 


LET truth and virtue be their earlieſt teachers. 
Keep from their ear the ſyren- voice of 
flattery, 
Keep from their eye the harlot-form of vice, 
Who ſpread, in every court, their ſilken ſnares, 
And charm but to betray. Betimes inſtruct 
Superior rank demands ſuperior worth; ¶ them, 
Pre- eminence of valour, juſtice, mercy : 
But chief, that, tho' exalted o'er mankind, 
They are themſelves but men—frail ſuffering 
From no one injury of human lot duſt; 
Exempt; but fever d by the ſame heat, chill d 
By the ſame cold, torn by the ſame diſeaſe, [gar. 
That ſcorches, freezes, racks, and kills the beg- 


$ 68. True End of Royalty. MaLLET. 


as Þ WITNESS, Heaven! 
Whoſe eye the heart's profoundeſt 
depth explores, 
That if not to pertorm my regal taſk ; 
To be the common father of my people, 
Patron of honour, virtue, and religion 


—— 


If not to ſhelter uſeful worth, to guard 
His weil-carn'd portion from the ſons of rapine, 
And deal out juſtice with impartial hand; 
If not to ſpread on all good men thy bounty, 
The treaſures truſted to me, not my own; 

If not to raiſe anew our Engliſh name, 

By peaceful arts, that grace the land they bleſs, 
And generous war, to humble proud oppreſſors: 
Yet more; if not to build the public weal 

On that firm baſegwhich can alone reſiſt 

Both time and chance, fair liberty and law; 

f I for theſe great ends am not ordain'd— 
May I ne'er poorly fill the throne of England. 
—— ——— —u— 

969. 


The real Duty of a King. Row. 


— T1 true, I am a king: Caim: 
| Honour and glory too have been my 

But tho' I dare face death, and all the dangers 

Which furious war wears in its bloody front, 


7 


Vet could I chuſe to fix my fame by peace, 5 
| 7 


2 
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By juſtice, and by mercy ; and to raiſe 
My trophies on the bleſlings of mankind : 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world 
With ruin of the people whom I ſway, 
Or forfeit of my honour. 
— — —— 
$ 70. Character M a good King. THOMSON. 
—— YVES, we have loſt a father! [ mortals, 
The greateſt bleſſing Heaven bettows on 
And ſeldom found amidit theſe wilds of time, 
A good, a worthy king !—Hear me, my Tan- 
cred, 
And I will tell thee, in a few plain words, 
How he deſerv d that beſt, that glorious title. 
"Tis nought complex, tis clear as truth and 
virtue. [dren ; 
He lov'd his people, deem'd them all his chil- 
The good exalted, and depreſs'd the bad: 
He ſpurn'd the flattering crew, with ſcorn re- 
jected [ ſelves, 
Their ſmooth advice, that only means them- 
Their ſchemes to aggrandize him into baſeneſs: 
Well knowing that a people, in their rights 
And induftry protected; living ſafe 
Beneath the ſacred ſhelter of the laws; 
Encourag'd in their genius, arts, and labours ; 
And happy each as he himſelf deſerves; 
Are ne'er ungrateful. With unſparing hand 
They will for him provide: their filial love 
And confidence are his unfailing treaſury, 
And every honeſt man his faithful guard. 
— — . —ꝛꝓö- ß. 


$ 71. The Guilt of bad Kings, MALLET. 

HEN thoſe whom Heav'n diſtinguiſhes o'er 
millions, [ them, 

And ſhowers protuſely power and ſplendor on 

bes th* expanded heart can wiſh z when 
they, 

Accepting the reward, negle& the duty, 

Or worle, pervert thoſe gifts to deeds of ruin, 

Is there a wretch they rule ſo baſe as they ? 

Guilty, at once, of ſacrilege to Heav'n! 

And of perfidious robbery to man 


& 72. The true Endof Life. Tuousox. 

WHO, who would live, my Narva, juſt to 
breathe | 

This idle air, and indolently run, 

Day after day, the ſtill returning round 

Of life's mean offices, and ſickly joys ? 


But in the ſervice of mankind to be 


A guardian God below—ftill to employ 
The mind's brave ardour in heroic aims, 
Such as may raiſe us o'er the groveling herd, 
And make us ſhine for ever, That is Life. 
—— — — —  —— —— 26 
& 73. The Same. S. JOHNSON, 


REFLECT that life and death, affecting 
ſounds, 

Are only varied modes of endleſs being, 

Retle& that life, like every other bleſſing, 

Derives its value from its uſe alone; 
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Not for itſelf, but for a nobler end 

TH Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue, 
When inconſiſtent with a greater good, 

Reaſon commands to calt the leſs away 

Thus life, with loſs of wealth, is well preſerv'd, 
And virtue cheaply fav'd with loſs of life. 


& 74. Lion ou come by a Man. Lge.” 


HE prince in a lone court was plac'd, : 
Unarm'd, all but his hands, on which he 
A pair of gantlets. [ wore 
At laſt, the door of an old lion's den 
Being drawn up, the horrid beaſt appear d: 
The flames, which from his eye ſhot glaring red, 
Made the ſun ſtart, as the ſpectators thought, 
And round them caſt a day of blood and death: 
The — walk d forward: the large beaſt de- 
cry 
His prey; and with a roar, that made us pale, 
Flew fiercely on him: but Lyſimachus 
Starting aſide, avoided his firſt ſtroke, 
With a ſlight hurt; and as the hon turn'd, 
Thruſt gantlet, arm, and all, into his throat: 
Then, with Herculean force, tore forth by th* 
roots dS [ vagey 
The foaming bloody tongue; and while the ſa- 
Faint with the loſs, ſunk to the bluſhing earth, 
To plow it with his teeth, your conqu'ring 
ſoldier _ pieces. 
Leap'd on his back, and daſh'd his ikull ta 


——— — — ———— —p 


$ 75- Character of an excellent Man. Rowe. 


——TJ OW could my tongue [pr-iſc l 

Take pleaſure, and be laviſh in thy 
How could I ſpeak thy nobleneſs of nature! 
Thy open manly heart, thy courage; conſtancy, 
And. inborn truth, unknowing to diſſemble: 
Thou art the man in whom my ſoul delights, 
In whom, next Heav'n, I truſt. 


— . . ... —— 


5876. Virtue the only true Source of Nobil'ty. 
a THOMSON»e 

I TELL thee, then, whoe'er amidit the ſons 
Of reaſon, valour, liberty, and virtue, 

Diſplays diſtinguiſh'd merit, is a noble 

Of Nature's own creating, Such have riſen, * 

Sprung from the duſt; or where had been our 

honours ? 

And ſuch, in radiant bands, will riſe agaia 

In yon immortal city; that, when moſt , 

Depreſt by fate, and near apparent ruin, 

Returns, as with an energy divine, {[her. 


On her aſtoniſh'd foes, and ſhakes them from 


$ 77. The happy Ehe of Misfortune. 
: THOMSON, 
_— F misfortune comes, ſhe brings along 
The braveſt virtues. And ſo many great 
Illuftrious ſpirits have convers'd with wor, 
Have in her ſchool been taught, as are enough 
Hh 3 ' To 
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To confeerate diſtreſs, and make ambition 
Ev'n with the frown beyond the {mile of fortune. 


$ 78. A Deſcription of the Morning. OTwav . 


WISH'D morning's come; and now upon the 
plains, [ flocks, 
And diftant mountains, where they feed their 
The happy ſhepherds leave their homely huts, 
And with their pipes proclaim the new - born day: 
ſwain comes with his well-fill'd ſcrip 
Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls, 
With much content and appetite he eats, 
To follow in the field his daily toil, 
And dreſs the grateful glebe that yields him fruits: 
The beaſts, that under the warm hedges ſlept, 
And weather 'd out the cold bleak night, are up; 
And, looking tow'rds the neighbouring paſtures, 
raiſe [ morrow : 
Their voice, and bid their fellow brutes good- 
The cheerful birds too on the tops of trees 
Aſſemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute, and welcome up the riſing ſun. 


————— — ——̃ ͤͤͤ 


$ 79. | Another. LEE. 


FROM amber ſhrouds I ſee the morning riſe 3 
Her roſy hands begin to paint the ſkies : 
And now the city emmets leave their hive, 
And rouzing hinds to cheerful labour drive; 
High cliffs and rocks are pleaſing objects now, 
And nature ſmiles upon the mountain brow ; 
The joytul birds ſalute the ſun's approach: 
The ſun too laughs, and mounts his gaudy coach, 
While from his car the dropping gems diſtil, 
And all the earth, and all the heavens do ſmile. 


& 80. The charming Notes of the nn. 
| EE, 


HUS in ſome poplar ſhade, the nightingale, | 


With piercing moans, does her loſt young 
bewail: | 

Which the rough hind, obſerving as they lay 

Warm in their downy neſt, had ſtol'n away: 

But ſne in mournful icunds does ſtill complain, 

Sings all che night, though all her 55 arc 


And ſtill renews her miſerable ſtrain. ¶ vain, 


& 81. The Same. Rowe. f 


80 when the ſpring renews the flow'ry field, 
And warns the pregnant nightingaleto build; 
She ſeeks the life ſhelter of the wood, 


e ſhe may truſt her little tuneful brood : 
Where no rude ſwains her ſhady cell may know, 


No ſerpents climb, nor blaſting winds may blow: 


Fond of the choſen place, ſut᷑ views it o'er, 


"4 
- 


Sits there, and wanders through the grove no 
more; | | | 
ling the charms it each returning night, 


A oves it with a mother's dear delight. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


- 
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$ 82. A worthleſs Perſon can claim no Merit 
from the Virtues of his Anceflors, Rows. 

WERE honour to be ſcann'd by long deſcent 

From anceſtors illuſtrious, I could vaunt 

A lineage of the greateſt, and recount, 

Among my fathers, names of ancient ſtory, 

Heroes and godlike patriots, who ſubdued 

The world by arms and virtue: 

But that be their own praiſe: 

Nor will I borrow merit from the dead, 

Myſelf an undeſerver. 


—c —— —Ueö•l⏑ 


I 83. The Lowe of our Country the greateſt of 


Virtues. THOMSON. 
Hs only blot was this; that, much pre vok d, 
He rais' d his vengeful arm againſt his 
country. a (him, 
And lo! the righteous Gods have now chaſtis d 
in by the hands of thoſe for whom he tought, 
hatever private views and paſſions plead, 
No cauſe can juſtify fo black a deed: 
Theſe, when the angry tempeſt clouds the ſoul, 
May darken reaſon, and her courſe controul ; 


But when the proſpe& clears, her ſtartl'd eye 


Muſt from the treach'rous gulph with horror 


, 
On whole wild wave, by ſtormy paſſions toſt, 
So many helpleſs wretches have been loit. 
Then be this truth the ſtar by which we ſteer, 
Above ourſelves our country ſhall be dear. 


$84. The Same, W. WHITEHEAD. 
gs hence, ye Romans, on how ſure a 
e 

The patriot builds his happineſs ; no ſtroke, 
No keeneſt, deadlieſt, ſhatt of adverſe fate, 
Can make his generous boſom quite deſpair, 
But that alone by which his country falls. 
Grief may to grief in endleſs round ſucceed, 
And nature ſuffer when our children bleed: 
Yet ſtill ſuperior muſt that hero prove, 

Whoſe firit, beſt paſſion is his country's love. 


&85. In what Philoſophy really conſiſts. 
THOMSON. 


—— PHILOSOPHY conſiſts not 7 

In airy ſchemes, or idle ſpeculations : 
The rule and conduct of all ſocial life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obſcure ſhe lurks, but holds her heay*nly light 
To ſenates and to kings, to guide their councils, 
And teach them to reform and bleſs mankind. 
All policy but her's is falſe and rotten; 
All valour, not conducted by her precepts, 


| Is a deſtroying fury ſent from bell, 


To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 


36. Scipio refloring the captive Princeſs to ber 
* 9 THOMSON. 


—W HAT with admiration [ virgin, 


Struck every heart was this. —A noble 
| Conſpicuous 
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Conſpicuous far o'er all the captive dames, 

Was mark'd the gen'ral's prize. She wept and 
bluſh'd, A ch [eye, 

Young, freſh, and blooming like the morn. An 


As when the blue ſky trembles through a cloud 


Of pureſt white, A ſecret charm combin'd 

Her features, and infus'd enchantment through 

Her ſhape was harmony.—But eloquence [them ; 

Beneath her beauty fails; which ſeem'd on pur- 

By nature laviſh'd on her, that mankind ſe 

Might ſee the virtue, of a hero try'd 

Almoſt beyond the ſtretch of human force. 

Soft as the paſs'd along, with downcaſt eyes, 

Where gentle ſorrow {well'd, and now and then 

Dropt o'er her modeſt cheek a trickling tear, 

The Roman legions languiſh'd, and hard war 

Felt more than pity. Ev'n their chief himſelf, 

As on his high tribunal rais'd he ſat, [alk d 

Turn'd from the dangerous fight, and chiding 

His officers, if by this gift they meant 

To cloud his virtue in its very dawn. 

dhe, queſtion'd of her birth, in trembling accents, 

With tears and bluſhes broken, told her tale. 

But when he found her royally deſcended, 

Of her old captive parents the ſole joy; 

And that a hapleſs Celtiberian prince, 

Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains, 

His loſt dominions, and for her alone 

Wept out his tender ſoul ; ſudden the heart 

Of this young, conquering, loving, God-like 

Felt all the great divinity of virtue. [Roman, 

His wiſhing youth ſtood check'd, his tempting 

Reftrain'd by kind humanity,—At once [power 

He for her parents and her lover call'd. 

The various ſcene imagine: how his troops 

Look*d dubious on, and wonder d what he meant; 

mY {tretch'd below the trembling ſuppliants 
ay, 

Rack'd by a thouſand mingling paſſions, fear, 

Hope, Jealouſy, diſdain, ſubmiſſion, grief, 

Anxiety, and love in every ſhape; 

To theſe as different ſentiments ſucceeded, 

As mixt emotions, when the man divine 

Thus the dread ſilence to the lover broke: 

« We both are young, both charm d. The right 
« of war 

«« Has put thy beauteous miſtreſs in my power; 

& With whom I could in the moſt ſacred ties 

Live out a happy life: but know that Romans 

«© Their hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer. 

Then take her to thy ſoul; and with her take 

6 = liberty and kingdom. In return 

* I aſk but this; when you behold theſe eyes, 

«© Theſe charms, with tranſport, be a friend to 


« Rome,” 
—— — — — — — 
1 87. The Bleſſings of Peace, THOMSON. 


—0 Beauteous peace: thou, 
Sweet union of a ſtate! what elſe, but 


Gives ſafety, ſtrength, and glory to a people 


I bow, Lord Conſtable, beneath the ſnow 
Of many years; yet in my breaſt revives ' | 


No mortal c can ſu the fri 
| Be ert 


* 
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A youthful flame. Methinks, I ſee again 
Thoſe gentle days renew'd, that bleſs d our iſle, 
Ere by this watteful fury of diviſion, 
Worſe than our Ztna's moſt deſtruttive fires, 
It deſolated ſunk. I fee our plains 
Unbounded waving with the gifts of harveſt ; 
Our ſeas with commerce throng'd, our buſy ports 
With chearful toil, Our Enna blooms atreſh ; 
Afreſh the ſweets of thymy Hybla blow. 
Our nymphs and ſhepherds, ſporting in each vale, 
Inſpire new ſong, and wake the =>, Ine reed, 
amet 
§ 388, Providence, THOMSON, 

— HERE is a power 

Vnſeen, that rules th' illimitable world, 
That guides its motions, from the brightelt ſtar 
To the leaft duſt of this fin-tainted mould; 
While man, who madly deems himſelf the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakneſs and dependance, 
This facred truth, by ſure experience taught, 
Thou muſt have learnt, when wandering all alone, 
Each bird, each inſect, flitting thro" the ſky, 
Was more ſufficient for itſelf, than thou 


$ 89. Prudence. THOMSON. 

— us [manly temper, 
Act with cool prudence, and with 

* well as manly firmneſs. — — 
Tis godlike magnanimity, to _ 
When moſt — _ þ and clear, 
And execute her will, from a ſtrong ſenſe 
Of what is right, without the vulgar aid 
Of heat and paſſion, which, tho' honeſt, bear us 
Often too far. 


$ 90. Deſcription of Ships appearing at a Dis- 
tance, and approaching the Shore. DRYDEN, 
Guiom. AS far as I could caſt my eyes 
2 Upon the ſea, ſomething, methought, 
1 3 
Like blueiſh miſts, which, ſtill appearing more, 
Took dreadful ſhapes, and thus mov'd towards 
the ſhore : 
The object, I could firſt diſtinctly view, | 
Was tall ſtraight trees, which on the water flew : 
Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the winds could 
blow; 
And at their roots grew floatin ces, 
Whoſe out- blow d bellies cut d adn ſeas } 
Montezuma. What divine monſters, O ye 
Gods! are theſe, 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas ? 
Came they alive, or dead, upon the ſhore ? 
Guiom, Alas | they liy'd too fure: I heard 
them roar : 
All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke: 
I ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmoke. 
Sure *tis their voice that thunders from on high, 
And theſe the younger brothers of the {ky : 
Deaf with the noiſe, I took my haſty fli 
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$ gr. Virtur preferable to Rank, Rowe. 
WHAT tho no gaudy titles grace my birth 
Titles, the ſervile courtier's lean reward 

Sometimes the pay of virtue, but more oft 

The hire which greatneſs gives to ſlaves and 
ſycophants : | 

Yet Heav'n, that made me honeſt, made me more 

Than e' er a king did, when he made a lord. 
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& 92. Deſcription of an ancient Cathedral. 
CONGREVE. 
— T IS dreadful! ile, 
: How rev rend is the face of this tall 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear alcft its arch'd and pond'rous roof 
By its own weight made ſtedfaft, and immove- 
Looking tranquillity, it ſtrikes an awe [ able. 
And terror to my aking ſight! The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 


§ 93. Deſcription of a Triumph. LEE. 

H comes, and with a port ſo proud, 
As if he had ſubdu'd the ſpacious world: 

And all Sinope's ſtreets are fill'd with ſuch 
A glut of people, you would think ſome God 
Had conquer'd in their cauſe, and them thus 

A 
That he might make his entrance on their heads 
While from the ſcaffolds, windows, tops of 

houſes, 

Are caſt ſuch gaudy ſhow'rs of garlands down, 
That ev'n the crowd appear like conquerors, 
And the whole city ſeems like one vaſt meadow, 
Set all with flow'rs, as a clear heav'n with ſtars. 
Nay, as I've heard, ere he the city enter d, 
Your ſubjects lin'd the way for many furlongs; 
The very trees bore men: and as our God, 
When from the portal of the eaſt he dawns, 
Beholds a thouſand birds upon the boughs, 
To welcome him with all their warbling throats, 
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So did your ſubjects, in their gaudy trim, 

Upon the pendant branches ſpeak his praiſe. - 
others, who cover'd all the banks beneath, 

Did rob the crying infants of the breaſt, 

Pointing Ziphares out, to make them ſmile ; 

And climbing boys ſtood on their fathers ſhoul. 

ders, 
Anſwering their ſhouting fires, with tender cries, 
To make the concert up of general joy. 


$ 94. A Shepberd's Life happier than a —« ky 
ILL, 
T' unbuſied ſhepherd, ſtretch'd beneath the 
hawthorn, 

His careleſs limbs thrown out in wanton eaſe, 
With thoughtleſs gaze peruſing the arch'd 
heavens, ſhim; 
And idly whiſtling while his ſheep feed round 
Enjoys a ſweeter ſhade, than that of canopies, 


Hemm'd in by cares, and thook by ftorms of 


treaſon. 
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§ 95. Virtue its own Reward, Row. 

GREAT minds, like Heav'n, are pleas'd with 
doing good, 

Tho? the ungrateful ſubje&s of their favours 
Are barren in return, Virtue does ſtill 
With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 
Where abje& ſouls do good, and hope reward : 
Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe. 
She ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor airy pal 
But with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays, 


& 96. No Difficulties inſuperable to the Prudent 
and Brave. Rows. 


HE wiſe and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them: ſloth and folly 
Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and hazard, 
And make th' impoſſibility they fear. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 
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BOOK Tut FOURTH 


EPIC AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


CONSISTING OF 


EXTRACTS from Tranſlations of Homer; from Groves, and from 
Mirrox; and concluding with Extracts from MiLtTon's {ſmaller 


Works: And with 


An APPENDIX, of ludicrous Poems, Epigrams, claſſical Songs, 


Odes, and Ballads, Prologues and Epilogues, and various other 
little Pieces, calculated for Recreation. | 


POPE's HOMER'S ILIAD. 


$ 1. Embaſſy of Ulyſſes, Phenix, and Ajax, 
to Achilles, to folicit Achilles's reconcilia- 
tion—Pifture of the Simplicity and Tem- 
perance of ancient Times, 


AND now arriv*d, where, on the ſandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay; 
Amus d at eaſe, the godlike man they found, 
Pleas'd with the 1 harp's harmonious 
ſound, 0 came, 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer d Thæbe 
Of poliſh'd ſilver was its coſtly frame;) 
With this he ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 
Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain: 
Full oppoſite he ſate, and liften'd long, 
In ſilence waiting 'till he ceas'd the ſong. 
Unſeen the Grecian embaſly proceeds 
To his high tent, the great Ulyſſes leads. 
Achilles ſtarting, as the chiefs he ſpy'd, 
Leap'd from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſide. 
With like ſurprize aroſe Menetius' ſon; 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun: 
Princes all hail! whatever brought you here, 
= ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear; | 
elcome, tho* Greeks ! for not as foes ye came; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name, 
With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 


And plac'd ia ſeats, with purple carpets ſpread, | 


| 


Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul, 
Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can fend, _ 
Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy 
friend, | | 

He faid ; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 
The brazen vaſe Automedon fuftains, 
Which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat contains: 
Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, 
The parts transfixes, and with ſkill divides. 
Mean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe z 
The tent is bright'ned with the riſing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flames at length ſubſide, 


He ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 


Above the coals the ſmoaking fragments turns, 
And ſprinkles ſacred falt from lifted urns ; 


With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 


Which round the board Menetius' ſon beſtow d 


Himſelf, oppos'd t * full in ſight, 


Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 
The firſt fat oF rin s, to th' immortals due, 
Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw; 
Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 
His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. 
That done, to Phcenix, Ajax gave the ſign 3 
Not unperceiv'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 
The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, 
His ſpeech addreſſing to the godlike man: 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts! 
Not thoſe m ore honour'd whom Atrides 2 . 
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Tho gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
"That Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 
But greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls, 
Not eas'd by banquets, or by flowing bowls. 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon” fields appear 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands: 
And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands, 
Troy ard her aids for ready vengeance call: 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall: 
Hear how with thouts their conqueſt they pro- 
claim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip their vengeful! flame! 
For them the father of the Gods declares, 
heirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe g 


1 —— 


See! heav 'n and earth the raging chief defies, 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in 
his eyes! 
He waits but for the morn to fink in flame 
The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 
Heav'ns! how my country's woes diſtract my 
Leſt fate accompliſhall his ragedeſign'd. [mind, 
And mult we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 
In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day ? 
Return, Achilles! Oh return, tho' late, 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate; 
If in that heart, or grief or courage lies, 
Riſe to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, riſe! 
The day may come, when, all our warriors ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave ! 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd [gave. 
His parting ſor, thele accents were his lait: 
My child! with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs ! 
Truſt that to Heav n: but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 
From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
And ſhun contention, rhe ſure ſource of woe; 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine— 
This now deſpis'd advice thy father gave; 
Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 
If thou wilt yield to great Atrides' prayers, 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
If not—but hear me, while I number ver 
The proffer'd preſents, and exhauſtleſs ſtore. 
Ten weighty talents of the yu gold, 
And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mould; _ 
Sey n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 
et knows no office, nor has felt the flame; 
voor ſeeds, unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in 
orce, 
And ſtill vitorious in the duſty courſe: 
(Rich were the man whole ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas d by their winged ſpeed) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 
The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneatb thy conq'ring arms, 
All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 
And, join'd with theſe, the Jong-conteſted maid; 
With all her charms, Briſeis he'll reſign, 
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Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, , 
Pure from his arms, and guiſtleis of his loves 
Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine; and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil 
divides) 
With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides, 
Beſides tuil twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 
With copious love ſhali crown thy warm em. 
brace; 
Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me, turther: when our wars are o'er, 
It fate we land on Argos fruitful ſhore, 
There ſhalt thou live his fon, his honours ſhare, 
And with Oreſtes ſelf divide his care. 
Yet more—three daughters in his court arebred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 
Her ſhalt thou wed whom molt thy eyes approve; 
He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 
Himſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 
As never father gave a child before, 
Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Pherz thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd : 
Z pea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields : 
The whole extent to Pylos ſandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil, 
There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and juſtice 
And rule the tributaryrealms around.ſcrown'd, 
Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 
But if all this, relentleſs, thou diſdain, 
If honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain; 
Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian gods, ador'd. 
If no regard thy ſuff ring country claim, 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 
For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs, to deſerve thy hands. 
Then thus the goddeſs-born: Ulyſſes, hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecret foul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks, can bend 
Long toils, long perils, in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame 3 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 


And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine; | 
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As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 

From danger guards them, and from want de- 
fends ; | 

In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with th' untaſted food ſupplies her care: 

For thankleſs Greece ſuck hardſhips have I 
brav'd, | 

Her wives, her infants by my labour ſay'd ; 

Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 

And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I ſack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay ſmoaking on the Trojan plain. 

Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 

The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made; 

Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 

Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 

Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 

And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 

I only muſt refund, of all his train; 

See what pre-eminence our merits gain |! 

My ſpoil alone his greedy ſoul delights; 

My ſpouſe alone mult bleſs his luſtful nights: 

The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 

ut what's thequarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 

hat to theſe ſhores th' aſſembled nations 

draws, [cauſe ? 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus' race? 
The wife whom choice and paſſion both ap- 

prove, | 
Sure cv'ry wiſe and worthy man will love. 
Nor did my fair-one leſs diſtinction claim 
Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love all proffers I diſdain ; 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 

e have my anſwer—what remains to do, 
Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls no human force can ſhake? 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pro- 

found? 
And will not theſe, (the wonders he has done) 
Repel the rage of Priam's fingle ſon ? [fought, ) 
There was a time ('twas when for Greece 1 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders 
wrought; 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles“ fury at the Scæan gate; | 
Hetry'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav d by fate. 
But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er; 
To- morrow we the fav'ring gods implore, 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſlelscrown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helieſpont reſound. 
The third day hence ſhall Pthia greet our ſails, 
If mighty Neptune ſend * gales; 
Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore: 
Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 
The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining braſs; 
My beauteous captives thither I'l] convey, 
And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 
And that reſum'd; the tair Lyrneſſian ſlave. 


The world's great empreſs on th' —_— 
| ( 
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| Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may 


hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear; 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his ſlaves; 
Tho', ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 
Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 
Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join: 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, . 
were mine. 
No let the ſtupid prince, whom Jovedeprives 
Of lenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives 3 
His giſts are hateful: kings of ſuch a kind 
Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 
Not tho” he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 
Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 
Not all proud Thebes' unrival'd walls contain, 


plain, ates, 
(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 
Tho' bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number 

more 
Than duſt in fields, or fands along the ſhore; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call, 
Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them al 
Atrides* daughter never ſhall be led 
(Au ill-match'd conſort) to Achilles? bed; 
Like golden Venus tho* ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 
Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials 
I hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 
It Heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 
The rev'rend Peleus ſhall ele& my wife; 
Theſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide away, 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; | 
There, deaf for ever to the martial ftrife, 
Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 
Lite is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures bold, 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day 
Loſt herds and treaſures we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds unrival'd on the duſty plain; 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 
Returns no more to wake the filent dead, 
My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos'd; 
Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown : 
If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long-extended days. 
Convine'd, tho' late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make: 
To — theſe ſhores, their native ſeats. enjoy, 
Nor hope the fall of Heaven-defended Troy. 
Jove's arm diſplay d afferts her from the ſkies; 
Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her — 
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Go then, to Greece report our fix d deſign ; 
Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 
Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 
To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ftrata has fail'd, and others will : 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer' d ſtill. 

Go then 
But here this night let rev'rend Phœnix ſtay: 
His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 
But, whether he remain, or ſail with me, 

His age be facred, and his will be free. 

The ſon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around, 
In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phenix roſe; 
(Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow 

flows) { mourn'd, 
And while the fate of ſuff ring Greece he 
With accent weak theſe tender words return'd : 

Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire! 
It wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 
How ſhall thy friend, thy Phenix, ſtay behind? 
The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 
He ſent thee early to the Achaian hoſt; 

Thy youth, as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful field: 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 
Never, ah never let me leave thy fide ! 

No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. 
Your fire receiv*d me, as his ſon careſs'd, 
With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 
The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my 

Teigns 
And all. the coaſt that runs along the main. 
By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 
And early wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd: 
Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave, 
Thy infant breaſt alike affection ſhew'd; 
Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) 
Or at my knee, by Phoenix would'ſt thou ſtand ; 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix” hand. 
I pafs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 
The tender labours, the compliant cares; 
The gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decree, 
And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee: 
Thy growing virtues jultify'd my cares, 
And — comfort to my ſilver hairs. 
Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, reſign'd; 
A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 
TT he gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 
Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and ſacrifice; 
Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 
And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 
Pray'rs are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 
With humble mien, and with dejeRed eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where [njullice flies: 
Injuftice ſwift, erect, and unconfin'd, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er 

mankind, behind. 


digeſt my meſſage as ye may — 
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Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Joye, 
For him they mediate to the throne above: 
When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughters” ſake ; 
From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 
Theſe reconciling goddeſſes obey : 
Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong; [ſtrong, 
Due honours calm the fierce, and bend the 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty king, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes, ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 
But fince what honour aſks, the Sorel ſends, 
And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart com- 
mends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 
Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain! [ſword ; 
Accept the preſents ; draw thy conqu'ring 
And be amongſt our guardian gods ador'd. 

Thus he. The ftern Achilles thus reply'd : 
My ſecond father, and my rey'rend guide : 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands: 
Jove honours me, and favours my deſigns ; 
His pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I itay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) 
While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt, 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Arrides art: 

Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 
For him theſe ſorrows ? for my mortal foe? 

A gen'rous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with onelove, with onereſentment glows; 
One ſhould our int'reſts, and our paſſions be; 
My triend mult hate the man that injures me, 
Do this, my Phoenix, tis a gen'rous part, 
And ſharemy realms, my honours, and my heart. 
Let theſe return : our voyage, or our ſtay, 
Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. 

He ceas'd; then order'd fcr the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread; 
With'that, ſtern Ajax his long ſilence broke, 
And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke: [vain ? 

Hence let us go why waſte we time 1n 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 
Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern, and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 
A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives  [ lives: 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer 
The baughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer ev'ry ſoul but thine. 
The gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot 
ield. 
One — ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 
Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind; 


While pray is, to heal her wrongs, move flow . | Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind ; FR 


And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt, 
O ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide 

(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply*d) 
Well haſt thou ſpoke ; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 
"Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; 
Dilgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave ! 
Return then, heroes l and our anſwer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care; 

Not 'till, amidſt yon' ſinking navy ſlain, _ 
The blood ot Greeks ſhall dye the ſable main; 
Not till the flames, by HeQtor's fury thrown, 
Conſume your veſlels, and approach my own 
Juſt there, the impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 
There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 


OO = — —o——— ..... — Ʒwñd 


& 2, Conference between Achilles and Hector, 
atthe Time of that Engagement which proved 
fatal to the lafl-menitoned Hero. | 

EN OUGH, O ſon of Peleus! Troy has view'd 

Her walls thrice circled, andher chief purſu'd. 

But now ſome god within me bids me try 

Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 

Vet on the verge of battle let us ſtay, 

And for a moment's ſpace ſuſpend the day; 


Let Heav'n's high pow'rs be called to arbiuate- 


The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate, 
(Eternal witneſſes of all below, 
And faithful guardians of the treaſur'd vow!) 
To them I ſwear; if, victor in the (trite, 
Jove by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, 
No vile diſhonour ſhall thy corple purſue ; 
Stript of its arms alone (the conqu'ror's due) 
The reſt to Greece uninjur'd I'll reſtore; 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I aſk no more. 
Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes) 
Deteſted as thou art, and ought to be, 
Nor oath nor pa& Achilles plights with thee : 
Such pats, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join, 
To ſuch I call the gods! one conſtant ſtate 
Of laſting rancour and eternal hate: 
No thought but rage, and never- ceaſing ſtrife, 
Till deathextinguiſhrage,and thought, and life. 
Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 
Colle& thy ſoul, and call forth all thy pow'r. 
No farther ſubter fuge, no farther chance; 
Tis Pallas, Pallas, gives thee to my lance 
Each Grecian ghoſt 2 thee de priv d of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 


—— — —— - _ 


53. Speeches of Achilles and Hector, after the 
laſt- mentioned Hero was mortally wounded. 
AT laſt is Hector ſretch'd upon the plain, 
Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus 
ſlain ; [now you feel; 
Then, prince! you ſhould have fear'd, what 
Achilles abſent, was Achilles till. | 
Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay'd, 
Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory laid. 
Peaceful he ſleeps, with all our rites adorn'd, 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd : 
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While, caſt to all the rage of hoſtile power, 

Thee birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour, 
Then Hector, fainting atth*approachof death: 

By thy own ſoul! by thoſe who gavethee breath! 

By all the ſacred prevalence of ray'r; | 

Ah, leave me not for Grecian kg to tear ! 

The common rites of ſepulture beſtow, 

To ſoothe a father's and a mother's woe; 

Let their large gifts procure an urn at leaſt, 

And He&or's aſhes in his country reſt, 

No, wretch accurſt; relentleſs he replies, 
(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhingfrom his eyes) 
Not thoſe who gave me breath ſhou'd bid me 
Nor all the ſacred prevalence of pray'r. [ſpare, 
Could I myſelf the bloody banquet join ! 

No to the dogs that carcaſe I reſign. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring forth all her 
ſtore, 
And, giving thouſands, offer thouſands more: 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun'ral flame: 
Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee, 

Then thus the chief his dying accents drew; 

Thy rage, implacable ! too well I knew : 
The furies that relentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curſt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think, a day will come, when fate's decree 
And angry gods, ſhall wreak this wrong on 
Phoebus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, [thee; 
And ſtretch thee here before this Scæan gate. 


—— BE _—_—_ 


\ 4+ Hefor and Ajax ; generoſity of Courage in 
theſe Heroes. Dialogue between them. 


HECTOR approach my arm, and ſingly 
know foe. 
What ſtrength thou haſt, and what the Grecian 
Achilles ſhuns the fight; yet ſome there are, 
Not void of ſoul, and not unſkill'd in war: 
Let him, unaQtive, on the ſea- beat ſhote, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole ti oops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt ; 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might; / 
No more be ſudden, and begin the fight. 
O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride ! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy or woman, would'ſt thou fright, 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight? 
Thou meet'ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 


'To 2 and bred amidſt alarms: 


I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war; 
Lo right, to left, the dextrous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my founding thietd, 
But open be our hght, and bold each blow; 

I ſteal no conquelt from a noble fo. 


8. Ajax and Hector exchange Preſents after 
their bloody Encounter, and part in Friend/lip, 


BUT let us, on this memorable day, 
Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy 
may lay, 
„% Not 


— ee :h!f!ꝛf.iç4!ñ — 
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« Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs con- 


tend ; 
* And each brave foe was in his ſoul a friend.” 
With what, a ſword with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 
The baldric ſtudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 
He =_ 8 Greek. The gen'rous Greek be- 
o 


A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 
: 
&6. Charafer of Agamemnon. 


THE king of kings, majeſtically tall, [all: 
Tov rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them 

5 ſome proud bull that round the paſtures 
eads 

His ſubject herds, the monarch of the meads. 

Great as the gods, th* exalted chief was ſeen, 

His ftrength like Neptune, and like Mars his 
mien 

Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 

And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 


—— .  — — 


57. Agamemnon's Speech to Menelaus, when 
be was about ta ſpare the life of a young 
Trojan. 

H impotent of mind! [find ? 

Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides* mercy 

Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious 

And well her natives merit at thy hand! {land, 

Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 

Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 

Hion ſhall periſh whole, and bury ail ; 

Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 


& 8. Speech of Ulyſſes to Agamemuon, when the 
latter prefcſed to quit the Phrygian coaff ; in 
which Agamemnon is accuſed of Cowardice. 

— PHE fige Ulyſſes thus replies, [eyes : 

While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful 

What ſhameful words, unkingly as thou art, 

Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart ! 

Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 

And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours! 

A. hoſt, by Jove endu'd with martial might, 

And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight; 

Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 

Employ'd our youth, and yet employs our age. 

And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plain? 

And have whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in 

vain ? 

In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 

Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould hear. 

Lires there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 

To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares? 

And comes it ev'n from him whole ſovereign 

The banded legions of all Greece obey ? [ſway 

Is this a — voice, that calls to flight, 

—_— war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers 

t? | 

Wh could Troy ? What yet their fate 


Thou gav'ſt the foe ; all Greece becomes their 


Prize. 
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No more the troops, (our hoifted fails in view, 
Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue, 
Thy ſhips firſt flying with deſpair ſhall ſee, 
And owe deſtruction to a prince like thee, 
——— — — . —UE— 
&9. Diomed's Reproach of Agamemnon, 
WHEN kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 
Firſtlethim ſpeakwho firſthas ſuffer'd ſhame, 
If I oppole thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 
Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th'ꝰ unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all the army heard. 
The gods, O chief! from whom our honours 
ſpring, 
The 4 made thee but by halves a king; 
They gave thee ſceptres, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, 
The nobleſt pow 'r, that might theworld controul, 
They =_ thee not a brave and virtuous 
ſoul. 
Ts this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt 
Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt ? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtands, 
And it we fly, *tis what our king commands, 
Go, thou inglorious! from the embattl'd plain; 
Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main. 
A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 


§ 10. Neflor's Approval of Diomed's inſolent 
Rebuke. 

O Truly great! in whom the gods have join'd 

Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of 

In conduct, as in courage, you excel, [mind; 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe fo well. 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom 

moves, [ proves. 

Applauding Greece with common voice ap- 

Kings thou can'it blame; a bold, but prudent 

outh ; | truth. 

And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, becauſe with 


Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for public rule, or private care; [war: 
That wretch, that monſter, who delights in 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy! 

* 


$ 11, Character of Therfites ; bis Speech to 
fow Diſſenfions in the Army; and Ujyſſes's 
Reply. 

T HERSITES only clamour'd in the throng, 

Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 

Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 

In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 

With witty malice ſtudious to defame ; 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 

But chief be glory'd, with licentious ſtile, 

T6 laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim: 


'One eye was blinking, and one Jeg was as 


— 
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His mountain-ſhoulders half his breaft o'er- 
ſpread, | 
Thin baire beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 
Ulyſſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 
But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 
Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him 
ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which, in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne: 
Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 
"Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt in- 
flames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o'erflow, 
Thus at full eaſe, in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold? 
day, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd 
ow'rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 
For Troy to ranſom at a you too dear? 
But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; [prize ? 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 
Some captive fair, to blels thy kingly bed? 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more! | 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore, c 
In love and pleafures on the Phrygian ſhore. 
We may be wanted on fome buſy day, 
When Hector comes: fo great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ul yiles ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the king of kings, 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies: 
Peace, factious monſter, born tovex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor, raſhly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. 
Have we not known thee, {lave! of all our hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not theGreeks toſhametul flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips prophane the name of king, 
For our return we truſt the heav*nly pow'rs 
Be that their care, to fight like men be ours. 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 
Art thou that hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 
And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more; 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 
To {trip thoſe arms, thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 
Expel the council where our princes meet, [fleet. 


| While his ſwoln heart at every 


Aud ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling tho the 
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He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 
On the round bunch the bloody tumors riſe; 
The tears ſpring farting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he ſate, and ſhrunk in abje& fears, 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his 

thought : 
Ye gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought! 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield! 
Great in the council, glorious in the field, 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the faftious tongue of inſolence, 
Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 
Sedition filence, and aſſert the throne, 


— ————— 
5 12. Helen's Lamentation over Hector dead 


Body, 

AH ford $06] in whom the gods had 

Join” | 
The mildeſt manners with the braveſt mind; 
Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er 
Since Paris brought me to the Trojan ſhore; 
(Oh had I periſh'd, ere that form divine 
Seduc'd this ſoft, this eaſy heart of mine!) 
Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee to find 
A deed ungentle, or a word unkind: 
When others curſt the auth'reſs of their woe, 
Thy pity check'd my ſorrows in their flow: 
If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, 
Or ſcornful ſiſter with her ſweeping train, | 
Thy gentle accents ſoften'd all my pain. 
For thee I mourn; and mourn myſelf in thee, 
The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 


§ 13. Retreat of Ajax. 

AJAX he ſhuns, thro? all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt fo 
But partial Jove, eſpouſing Hector's part, late. 
Shot heav*n-bred horror thro* the Grecian's 

heart; ä 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in HeRor's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy Reps withdrew, 
Thus the grim hon his retreat maintains, 
Beſet with watchful dogs, and ſhouting ſwains, 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho' rage impels him, and tho' hunger calls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſſile - 

res; 

Then ſourly flow th' indignant beaſt retires. 
So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 
ſep rebell'd. 
As the ilow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 
In ſome wild field by troops of boys purſu'd, 
Tho” round the ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 


Thick on his fide the hollow blows reſound, 


The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all theireffortschas'd, 
And ſtirs but lowly when he ſtirs at laſt, 

On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung N 
Confiding 


* 
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Conkding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding 
bands : 
Now ſtiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 
Fix d as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hiſſing da: ts deſcend in iron ſhow'rs ; 
In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 
Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood; 
And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 


Marks the dry Cuſt, and thirſts for blood iu vain, 


514. Hecter and Andromacbe's parl is g, before 


| be engages. 


HECTOR, this heard, return'd without de- 
Ja | 


» 

Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir: 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whofe embraces prieſt 
His' only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ſtar that gilvs the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and, pleas'd, reſign'd 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful lock, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke, 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye: 

Too daring prince! ah, whither doſt thou run! 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and ſon! 
And think'ft thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he ! 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice, 
Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain 
Now hofts oppoſe thee, and thou mutt be (lain! 
Oh, grant me, gods! ert Hector meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of Heav'n, an early tomb! 
So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 
And end with iorrows, as they fi: it begun. 
No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care, 


Yet, while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kind: <d, all, 
Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare: 
Oh, prove a huſband's and a father's care! 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 


But Ray my Hector here, and guard his Troyw 


Th' illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt, 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 

The glitt' ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground; 
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Then kiſs'd the child, and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods prefer'd a father's pray'r: 
O Thou whoſe glory fills th* ætherial throne, 
And all ye deathleſs pow'rs, prote& my ſon! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Againſt his country's foe the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age 
So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Of heroes flain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him withdeſerv'dacclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's 
fame; [ Troy, 
While, pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
He ſpoke; and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms: 
Soft on her fragrant breaft the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repole, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear, 


Ihe glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes; 
His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That ſtream'd at every look; then, moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe, 
—— —  — Ä — 
§ 15, Priam's Interview with Achilles. 
[J NSEEN by theſe, the king“ his entry made; 
And proſtrate now before Achilles laid, 
Sudden (a venerable ſight!) appears; ſtears; 
Embrac'd his knees, and bath'd his hands in 
Thole direful hands his kiſſes preſs'd, embru'd 
Ev'n with the beſt, the deareſt of his blood! 
As when a wretch (who, conſcious of his 
crime, | 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime) 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale! 
amaz d! | 
All gaze, all wonder; thus Achilles gaz'd : 
Thus ttood th attendants, ſtupid with ſurprize; 
All mute, yet ſeem to queſtion with their eyes: 
Each look'd on other, none the ſilence broke, 
Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke : 
Ahthink, thou favour'd of the pow 'rs divine! 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine! 
In me; that father's rev'rend image trace, 
Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable = ; 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee! 
In all my equal, but in miſery! 
Vet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful Rate; 
Think, from ſome pow'rful toe thou ſee'ſt him 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. [fly, 
Vet ſtill one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 
He hears his fon ſtill lives to glad his eyes; 
And hearing ftill may hope, a better day 
May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are ſlain! , 
Vet, what a race ere Greece to Ilion came, 
The pledge of many a low d, and loving dame: 
f Nineteen 
fPriam. | 
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Boor IV. 
Nineteen one mother bore—Dead, all are dead! 
How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled! 
Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe ; 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 
Him too thy rage has flain! beneath thy ſteel 
Unhappy in his country's cauſe he fell! 
For him, thro' hoſtile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath [I bear; 
Oh hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 
See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 

Tho" not ſo wretched: there he yields to me, 
The firit of men in fov'reign miſery. 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 
The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 


And kiſs thote hands yet reeking with their gore! 
Theſe words ſoft pity in the chief inſpire, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of his (ire. 
Then with his hand (as proſtrate ſtill he lay) 
The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away. 
Now each by turns indulg'd the guſh of woe; 
And now the mingled tides together flow: 
This low on earth, that g«ntly bending o'er, 
A father one, and one a ſon deplote: 
But great Achilles diff rent pattions rend. 
And no his fire he mourns, and now his friend. 
Th' infectious ſoftneſs thro the heroes lan; 
One unive;fal ſolemn ſhower began; 5 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 
Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles roſe ; 
The rev*rend menarch by the hand he rais'd ; 
On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz'd, 
Not unrelenting : then ference began 
With words to ſoothe the miſcrable man, 
Alas! What weight of anguiſh haſt thou 
known! 
Uvliappy prince! thus guard and alone 
To pals thro” foes, and thus undaunted face 
The man whole fury has deſtroy'd thy race! 
Heav'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſteel, 
A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: le reaſon mitigate our care : 
To mourn avails not: man is born to bear, 
Such is, alas! the gods ſevere decrce : 
They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 
wo urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 
To moſt, he mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taſte the bad unmix'd, is curſt indeed: 
Purſy'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 
He wanders, out-caft both of earth and heav'n. 
The happieſt taſte not happineſs fincere, 
But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 
Who more than Peleus ſhone in wealth and 
, pow'r? 
What ſtars concurring bleſt his natal hour 
A realm, a goddeſs, to his wiſhes giv'n, 
Grac'd bythe gods with all the gifts of Heay'n! 
One evil yet o'ertakes his lateſt day, 
No race ſucceeding to imperial ſway ; 
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An only ſon! and he (alas!) ordain'd 
To fall untimely in a foreign land! _ 
See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine! 
Thou too, old man, haft happier days beheld 3 
In riches once, in children once exceil'd ; 
Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 
And all fair Leſbos' bliſsful ſeats contain, 
And all wide Helleſpont's unmeaſur'd main. 
But ſince the god his hand has pleas'd to turn, 
And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn, 
What ſees the fun, but hapleſs heroes' falls? 
War, and the blood of man, ſurround thy walls! 
What mult be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſhed 
Theſe unarailing ſorrows o'er the dead; 
Thou cantt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 
But thou, alas! may'ſt live to ſuffer more! 
To whom the king: Ofavour'd of the Skies! 
Here let me grow to earth! ſince Hector lies 
On the bare beach, depriv'd of obſequies. 
O give me H-Qorl to my eyes reſtore 
His corpſe, and take the gifts: I aſk no more. 
Thou, as thou may'lt, thete boundleſs ſtores 
enjoy; | [Troy 
Safe may'tt thou ſail, and turn thy wrath from 
So (hal thy pity and forbearance give 
A weak oſd man to ſee the light and live! 
Move me no more ( Achilles thus rephes, 
While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes) 
Nor ſeck by tears my Ready ſoul to bend; 


To yield thy Hector I myſelf intend: 


For know, from Jove my goddeſs-mother came, 
(Old Ocean's daughter, ſilver- ſcoted dame) 
Nor com'ſt thou but by Heav*n; nor com'ſ| alone, 
Some god impels with courage not thy own: 
No human han d the weighty gates unbarr d, 
Nor could the boldeſt of our youth have dar'd | 
To pats our out-works, or elude the guard. 
Ceale; left, neglectful cf high Jove's command, 
| ſhow thee, King! thou tread'lt on hoſtile land 
Releaſe my knees, thy ſuppliant arts give © er, 
And ſhake the purpoſe of my foul no more. 
The ſire obey'd him, trembling, and o'er- 
Achilles, like a lion, ruſh'd abroad: . 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, [friend ;) 
(Whom moſt he honour'd, fince he loſt his 
Theſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went, 
And led the hoary herald to the tent; 
Next heap'd on high thenum'rous preſents bear 
(Great HeRor's ranſom) from the poliſh'd car, 
Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 
They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead, 
Then call the handmaids with aſſiſtant toil, 
To waſh the body, and anoint with oil; 
Apart from Priam, leſt th* unhappy fire, 
Provok'd to paſſion, once more rouze to ire 
The ftern Pelides; and nor ſacred age [rage. 
Nor Jove's command ſhould check the riſing 
This done, the garments o'er the corple they 
Achilles lifts it to the fun'ral bed: {ſpread 
Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, and calls on lov'd Patroclus' ſhades 
If, in that gloom which never light muſt 
know, 
deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts below : 
li O friend! 
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O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfil 
(Reitoring Hector) Heav'n's unqueſtion'd will. 
The gifts the tather gave be ever thine, 

To grace thy manes, and adorn thy ſhrine. 

He ſaid, and ent ring, took his ſeat of itate, 
Where full before him rev'rend Priam fate : 
To whom, compos d, the god- like chief beg n 
Lo, to thy pray 'r reitor'd, thy breath'eſs ſon; 
Extended on the fun'rai couch he li-s: 

And foon as morning paints the eaſtern ſkies, | 
The ſight is granted to thy longing eyes. 
But now the peaceful hours of ſacred night 
Demand refe&ion, and to reſt invite: 
Nor thou, O father, thus conſum'd with woe, 
The common cares that nouriſh lite forego. 
Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 
A parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine: 
Six youthiul ſons, as many blooming maids, 
In one fad day beheld the Stygian ſhades ; 
Theſe by Apollo's filver bow were ſlain, 
Thoſe Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the 
lain. 
So A2 her pride chaſtiz d by wrath divine, 
Who match d her own with bright Latona's line; 
But two the godde is. twelve the queen enjoy'd : 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two de- 
{troy'd. {{pread, 
Steep'd in their blood, and in the duſt out- 
Nine days neglected lay expos d the dead; 
None by to weep them, to inhume them none 
8 Jove had turn'd the nation all to ſtone): 
e gods themſelves at length relenting gave 
'Th* unhappy race the honours of a grave. 
Herſelf a rock (for ſuch was Heav'n's high will) 
'Thro' deſarts wild now pours a weeping rill ; 
Where round the bed whence Achelous ſprings, 
The watry fairies dance in mazy rings, 
There high on Sipylus bis ſhaggy brow, 
She ſtands, her own ſad monument of woe; ö 
The rock forever laſts, the tears for ever flow. 
Such griefs, O king! have other parents 
known ; 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. . 
The care of Heav'n thy Hector has appear'd, 
Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr'd ; | 
Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream around. 

He faid, and riſing, choſe the victim ewe 
With flver fleece, which his attendants flew. 
The limbs they ſever from the reeking hide, 
With {kill prepare them, and in parts divide: 
Each on the coals the ſep'rate morſels Jays, 
And haſty ſnatches from the riſing blaze. 
With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Automedon beftow'd : 
The chief himſelf to each his portion plac'd, 
And each indulging ſhar'd in ſweet repaſt. 
When now the of hunger was repreſt, 
The wond'ring hero eyes his royal gueſt ; 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 

His god-like aſpect, and majeſtic ſize; 

Here, youthſul grace and noble fire engage, 

And there, the mild benevolence of age. 

Thus gazing long, the ſilence neither broke, 

(A ſolemn ſcene ) at length the father ſpoke; 
3 


And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
| Beneath 
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Permit me now, belov'd of Jove ] to ſteep 
My careful temples in the dew of ſleep: 
For fince the day that number'd with the dead 
My hapleſs ſon, the duſt as been my bed; 
Soft ſleep a ſtranger to my weeping eyes, 
My only food, my ſorrows and my fighs ! 
Till now encourag'd by the grace you give, 

I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to live. 
With that Achilles bade prepare the bed, 
With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread ; 
Forth, hy the flaming lights, they bend their way, 
And place the couches. and the cov'rings lay. 
Then he: Now father fleep. but ſleep not here: 

Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear, 
Leſt any Argive (at this hour awake, 
To aſk our-counſel, or our orders take) 
Approaching ſudden to our open'd tent, 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent, 
Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon here, 
The king of men the ranſom might defer 
But ſay with ſpeed, if aught of thy deſire 
Remains unaſk'd ; what time the rites require 
T” inter thy Hector? For, ſo long we ſtay 
Our ſlaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts obey, 
If then thy will permit (the monarch ſaid) 
To finith all due honours to the dead, 
This, of thy grace accord: to thee are known 
The fears of Illion, clos'd within her town, 
And at what diſtance from our walls aſpire 
The hills of Ide, and foreſts for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our ſorrows I requelt, 
The tenth ſhall fee the fun'ral and the feaſt: 
The next to raiſe his monument be giv*n ; 
The twelfth we war, if war be doom'd by Heav'n! 
This thy requeſt, reply'd the chief, enjoy: 
Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Troy. 


———_ . —— T— 


§ 16. Deſcription of Jupiter. 
HE ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the 
nod ; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanRion of the God: 
High heav'n with trembling the dread fignal 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. {took, 
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917. Awful Deſcription of the Deities engaged 
in the Combat. 
BUT _—_ the powers deſcending ſwell'd the 
gnt, 
Then tumult roſe; fierce rage and pale affright 
Vary'd each face; then diſcord ſounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 
Now thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 
And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 
Now thro' each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Ilion's top-moſt tow'rs, 
Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill ; 
The mountains ſhook, the rapid ftream ſtood 
Above, the fire of gods his thunder rolls, Iſtill. 
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Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; / 


The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 

Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 

And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 

Troy's turrers totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arm 
ſhould lay 

His dark dominions open to the day, 

Aad pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to gods. 


> ——————— . —ñxs¾ 


Deſcription of the Grecian Army when 
marching againſt the Trojans, 
— THE monarch iſſued his commands; 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath'r- 
ing bands, | 
The chiefs incloſe their king; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes; 
The dreadful zgis, Jove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field; 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſecm'd to burn 
in gold. 
With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their ner- 
vous arms, 
No more they ſigh, inglorious, to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on ſome mountain, thro” the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above, 
The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, [{kies : 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 
A gleamy ſplendor Haſh'd along the fields. 
Not leis the ir number, than th embody'd cranes, 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius' wat'ry plains, 
That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling 
wings; 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds; 


§ 18. 


Now light with noiſe ; with noiſe the field re- 


ſounds, 
Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 
The legions croud Scamander's flow'ry fide ; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund'ring — ſhake the ſounding 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, {ſhore : 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, 
The wand'ring nation of a ſummer's day. 
Thatdrawn by milky teams, at ev*ning hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs: 
From pail to pail with bufy murmur run 
The gilded legions, glitt'ring in the ſun, 
So a ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons 

ood, 


In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 
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Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 
In cloſe array, and forms the 'deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſki}fu) ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flock from thouſands on the plain, 


——— —ä ; 
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§ 19. Ulyſſes on a deſolate Iland - Ye Gods 
affemble, and ſend Mercury to Calypſo, 10 
procure his Liberty. —Deſerijtion of the Morn- 
ing; the deſcent of Mercury, and the Grotto 
of the Goddeſs, moſt admirably painted. 


T HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe retulgent from Tithonus bed 
With new-born day to gladden mortal hght, 
And gild thecourts of heav'n with ſacred light. 
Then met th' eternal ſynod of the ſky, 
Before the God who thunders from on high, 
Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty, 
Pallas, to theſe, deplores th* unequal fates 
Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates; 
Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magie 
bow'r. 

Thus ſhe began her plaint: Immortal Jove l 
And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 

But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God: 
It from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
Sole in an iſle, encircl'd by the main, 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Unbleſt he ſighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And preis'd unwiiling in Calypſo's arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey 
Nor oars tocut th' immeaſurable way. 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ, 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To ſacred Pylos, and to Sparta came. {forms 
What words are theſe (reply'd thepow'r who 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav'n with 
Is't not already in thy ſoul decreed, [ſtorms) 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed? 
What cannot wiſdom do? Thou may ſt reſtore 
The ſon in ſafety to his native ſhore; 
While the fell foes, who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 
Then thus to Hermes the command was given, 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of Heaven! 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders borne : 
'Tis Jove's decree Ulyſſes ſhall return : 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods; 
In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 
The bold Phzacians there, whoſe haughty line 
Is mix'd with gods, half human, half divine, 
The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 
And ſwift trapſport him to his place of reſt. 
ö His 
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His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 
(A richer prize than if his joytul iſle 
Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 
His friends, his country he ſhall ſee, though late; 
Such 1s our ſovereign will, and ſuch is tate. 
- Heſpoke. The God who mounts the winged 
winds | 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain 
Oer the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 
He graſps the wand that cauſes fleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eye: 
Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ftoops incumbent on the Folling deep. 
So watry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 
Now failing ſmooth the level furface ſweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 
Then ſwift aſcending tram the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot, in which the nymph he 
found, [crown'd) 
(The fair-hair d nymph with ev'ry beauty 
She ſat and ſung; the rocks reſound her lays; 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 
Flamꝰ d on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the iſle: 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time di- 
vides, 
And thro? the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 
Without the grot a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear d around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs, form'd a fragrant ſhade; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro” the green, 
Four limpid fountains from the clifts diſtil, 
And ev'ry fountain pours a fev'ral rill, 0 
In mazy windings wand' ring down the hill: 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were 
crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odovrs round. 
A ſcene, where, if a god ſhould caſt his ſight, 
A god might gaze, and wander with delight! 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n : he ftay'd, 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew, 
For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view 
Stand ſtill confeſt, tho* diſtant far they lie, 
Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 
But ſad Ulyſſes by himſelf apart, 
Pour d the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 
All on the lonely ſhore he fat to weep, 
And rolV'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep 
Towerd his loy'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in 
vain, | [again, 


3 8 
Till, dimm 'd with riſing grief, they fiream'd 


Book IV. 


F 20. The Conſequences of Senſuality point- 
ed out by the Story of Circe's feaſting the 
Compamons of Ulyſſes, and turning them into 
Stone, 

So in the luſeious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 

And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. 

Inſtant her circling wand the goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms em, and the ſty receives. 

No more was ſeen the human form divine, 

Head, face, and members briſtle into ſwine : 


And their own voice aftrights them when they 
groan, 


§ 21. The Inchantments of an idle Life, and 
the Evils that attend a rs” of Inati- 
vity and Pleaſure, allegorically repreſented 


in the Story of the Sirens and their Song. 

NEXT, where the Sirens dwell, you plow 
the ſeas; [pleaſe. 

Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction 
Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liften to the lay; 
No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones that whiten all the ground ; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore, 
Fly ſwift the dang'rous coaſt; let every ear 
Be ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ! 'tis death to hear! 
Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 
Nor truſt thy virtue to th* enchanting ſound. 
If, mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 
Be every fetterſtrain'd, and added band to band. 


$ 22. The Song which the Sirens addreſs to 
Ulyſſes. 


O STAY, oh, pride of Greece! Ulyſles ſtay! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay! 


| Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 


The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 
Approach! thy foul ſhall into raptures riſe! 
Approach! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies, 
O ſtay, and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 


——— 


& 24: Relation of the Dog Argus, with the 
Circumſtances of his knowing the Voice of 
Ulyſes. | 

TP HUS, near the gates conferringas they drew, 

Argus, the dog, his ancient maſter knew; 

He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the ſound his car, and rears his head. 

Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 

But ah ! not fated long to pleaſe his lord! 

To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 

The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 

Till then in ev'ry ſylvan chace renown'd, 


ö h ds around; 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods Wick 


Still, curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 
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With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy lev ret o'er D lawn. 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Un-hous'd, neglected, in the public way 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed, 
He knew his tord; he knew, and ftrove to 
meet, 
In vain he ſtrove to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 
Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 
Stole unperceiv'd; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry d: 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes gate? 
His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe; 
If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd ? 
RR and men there are, mere things of 
ate, | | 
Andalwayscheriſh'd by their friends, the great. 
Not Argus ſo, (Eumzus thus rejoin'd) 
But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 
Long, long ſinee periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore! 
Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold, and young, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong; 
Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 
None ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 
Such, when Ulyiles left his natal coaſt; 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is Joſt! 
The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 
A lleek and idle race is all their care: 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away. 
This ſaid, the honeſt herd{man ſtrode before: 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door: 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies 
do clos'd for ever faithful Argus” eyes! 


$ 24. Manner of waſhing Linen related, 
with pleaſing Circumſtances aud elegant Ex- 
Preffions, 


'P HEY ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian 
dames 

Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams ; 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 

The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanling wave: 
c — cleans'd o'er{pread the ſhelly 
and, 


Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand :) 


| 
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Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 
And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil: 
And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 
(Their ſhining veils unbound) along the ſkies 
Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 
They ſport, they feaſt; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heay'n 
rejoice, | 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide Taygetus's reſounding groves z 
A ſylvan train the huntreſs queen ſurounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds z 
Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain brow 
They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roez 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, 
Above the nymphs, ſhe treads withſtately grace; 
Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the goddeſs proves; 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 
With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 
And ſhone tranſcendanto'ertkeheauteous train. 
Mean time (the care and fav'riteof the Skies) 
Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade Ulyſſes lies, 
His woes forgot! But Pallas now addreſt 
To break the bands of all compoſing reſt. 
Forth from her {ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 
The various ball ; the ball erroneous flew, 
And ſwam the ſtream: loud ſhrieks the virgin 
train, 
And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 


Wal d by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 
And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his 


Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, {woesz 
On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 
What ſounds are theſe that gather from the 
ſhores ? [bow'rs ? 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan 
The fair-hair'd dryads of the ſhady wood, 
Or azuie daughters of the ſilver flood? 
Or buman voice? but ifluing from the ſhades, 
Why ceaſe I ſtrait to learn what ſound invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbra- 
eous bends, 
With forceful ſtrength a branch the herorends; 
Around his loins the verdant eincture ſpreads, 
A. wreathy foliage, and concealing ſhades, 
As when a lion in the midnight hours 
Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wat'ry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow, 
With living flames his rolling eye - balls glow z 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way, 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey, 
(The ſteer or ſtag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold, 
Na lets a terror, from the neighb'ring groves, 
Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes moves 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly: 
All _ the nymph : the nymph ſtood fix d 
alone, ye 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
li g Mean 
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His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ſtore 
Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 
(A richer prize than if his joytul iſle 
Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 
His friends, his country he ſhall ſee, though late; 
Such 1s our ſovereign will, and ſuch is tate. 
He ſpoke. The God who mounts the winged 
winds 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 
That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain 
O'er the wideearth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 
He graſps the wand that cauſes fleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eye: 
Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 
And ſtoops incumbent on the folling deep. 
So watry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 
Then ſwift aſcending trom the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
Large was the grot, in which the nymph he 
found, [crown'd) 
The fair-hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty 
he ſat and ſung ; the rocks reſound her lays; 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'ld the iſle: 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time di- 
vides, 
And thro' the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 
Without the grot a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs, form'd a fragrant ſhade; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With urple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green, 
Four hmpid fountains from the clifts diſtil, 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ſew'ral rill, 0 
In mazy windings wand' ring down the hill: 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were 
crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 


A ſcene, where, if a god ſhould caſt his ſight, 


A. god might gaze, and wander with delight! 

Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n : he ftay'd, 

Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. 

Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew, 

For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view 

Stand ſtill confeſt, tho* diſtant far they lie, 

Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 

But fad Ulyſſes by himſelf apart, 

Pour d the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 

on the lonely ſhore he fat to weep, 

And rolFd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 

Tow'rd his lov'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes in 
Vain, | [again. 


Till, dm d with rifng grief, they fiream'd! 


Book IV, 


F 20. The Conſequences of Senſuality point- 
ed out by the Story of Circe's feaſtiug the 
Companions of Ulyſſes, and turning them into 
Sævine. 

SOON in the luſeious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 

And drank oblivion of their native coaſt, 

Inſtant her circling wand the goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms 'em, and the ſty receives. 

No more was ſeen the human form divine, 

Head, face, and members briſtle into ſwine: 

Still, curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 

And their own voice aftrights them when they 


groan, 


§ 21. The Inchantments of an idle Life, and 
the Ewils that attend a ny of Inai- 
vity and Pleaſure, allegorica 


in the Story of the Sirens and tbeir Song. 


NEXT, where the Sirens dwell, you plow 
the ſeas; [pleaſe, 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction 
Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay; 
No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones that whiten all the ground ; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore, 
Fly ſwift the dang'rous coaſt; let every ear 
Be ftopp'd againſt the ſong ! tis death to hear! 
Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 
Nor truſt thy virtue to th* enchanting ſound. 
If, mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 


Be every fetter ſtrainꝰd, and added band to band. 


$ 22. The Song which the Sirens addreſs lo 
Ulyſſes. | 
O STAY, oh, pride of Greece! Ulyſſes ſtay! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay! 
Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 
The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 
Approach! thy foul ſhall into raptures riſe! 
Approach! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 
O ſtay, and learn new wiſdom from the wile! 


K .... — — 


5 23. Relation of the Dog Argus, with the 
Circumſtances of bis knowing the Voice of 
Ulyſſes. 

THUs , near the gates conferring as they drew, 

Argus, the dog, his ancient maſter knew; 

He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the ſound his car, and rears his head. 

Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 

But ah ! not fated long to pleaſe his lord! 

To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 

The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 

Till then in ev'ry ſylvan chace renown'd, 


j 5 the woods around; 
With Argus, Argu 2 rung the 267 With 


repreſented 
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With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 

Or trac'd the mazy lev'ret o'er the lawn. 

Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 

Un-hous'd, negleSted, in the public way; 

And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 

Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. 
He knew his lord; he knew, and ſtrove to 

meet, | 

In vain he ſtrove to crawl, and kiſs his feet ; 

Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 

Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 

Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul; 

Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 

Stole unperceiv d; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 

The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry d: 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 

Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſles' gate? 

His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe; 

If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, 

Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 

For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd ? 

8 and men there are, mere things of 

ate, 

And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the great. 
Not Argus ſo, (Eumzus thus rejoin'd) 

But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 

Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 

Long, long ſince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore! 


Oh had you ſeen him, vig' rous, bold, and young, 


Swift as A ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong; 
Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 
None *ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 
Such, when Ulyiles left his natal coaſt; 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is Joſt! 
The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 
A ſleek and idle race is all their care: 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
2 fix d it certain, that whatever day 
akes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away 
This ſaid, the honeſt herdiman ſtrode before: 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door: 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies; 
do clos'd tor ever faithful Argus' eyes! 


§ 24. Manner of waſting Linen related, 
with pleaſing Circumſtances aud elegant Ex- 
preffions, | 

'P HEY ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian 

dames 

Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams ; 

Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 

The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 

The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 

Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 
Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 

And plunge the veſtures in the cleaning wave: 

(388 — cleans'd o erſpread the ſnelly 

and, 


Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand :) 
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Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 
And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil ; 
And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 
(Their ſhining veils unbound) along the ſkies 
Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 
They ſport, they feaſt; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n 
rejoice, | 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide Taygetus's reſounding groves ; 
A ſylvan train the huntreſs queen ſurounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds ; 
Fierce in the (port, along the mountain brow 
They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roez 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, 
Above the nymphs, ſhe treads withſtately grace; 
Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the goddeſs proves; 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 
With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 
And ſhone tranſcendanto er the heauteous train. 
Mean time (the care and fav rite of the Skies) 
Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade Ulyſſes lies, 
His woes forgot! But Pallas now addreſt 
To break the hands of all- compoſing reſt, 
Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 
The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 
And ſwam the ſtream: loud ſhrieks the virgin 
train, 
And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 


"| Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 


And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his 
Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, [ woes: 
On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 
What ſounds are theſe that gather from the 
ſhores ? [bow'rs? 
The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan 
The fair-hair'd dryads of the ſhady wood, 
Or azuie daughters of the filver flood? 
Or human voice? but ifluing from the ſhades, 
Why ceaſe I ſtrait to learn what ſound invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbra. 
eous bends, 
With forceful ſtrength a branch theherorendsz 
Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads, 
A wreathy foliage, and concealing ſhades, 
As when a lion in the midnight hours 
Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wat'ry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow, 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way, 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey, 
(The ſteer or ſtag :) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 
Na lets a terror, from the neighb'ring groves, 
Rough from the tolling ſurge Ulyſſes moves; 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly: 
All but the nymph : the nymph ſtood fix d 
alone, WP 


By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
1i 3 Mean 


— 
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Mean time in dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſelf conſidering, as he ftands, debates ; 
Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, 

Or proſtrate at her knee addreis the pray'r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom tway'd, 

At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid : 

If from the ſkies a goddeſs, or if earth 
(Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 
To thee I bend; if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 
Hail, Dian, hail! the huntreſs of the groves 
So ſhines majeſtic, and ſo ſtately moves, 

So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 
Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 
Bleft is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 
Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 
To ſuch 2 miracle of charms ally'd : 
Joyful they fee applauding princes gaze, 
When ftately in the dance you ſwim th' har- 
monious maze. [charms, 
But bleſ o'er all, the youth with heav'nly 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms 
Never, I never view'd till this bleſt hour 
Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore! 
Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours 

- crown*d | 
By Phcobus' altars; thus o'erlooks the ground 
The pride of Delos. (By the D-lion coaſt 
J voyag'd, leader of a warrior hoſt,) [flows ; 
But ah how chang'd ! from thence my ſorrow 
O fatal voyage; ſource of all my woes! 
Raptur'd I ſtood, and as this hour amaz'd, 
With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz d: 
Kaptur'd I ſtand! for earth ne'er knew to bear 
A plant ſo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair, 

Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 
For miſery, oh queen, before thee ſtands ! 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I rollF'd, reſign'd 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind; 
Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare! but Heay'n my 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe! [foe 
Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms, 

Out- caſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms ! 
Once more I view the face of human kind: 
Oh let ſoft pi:y touch thy gen'rous mind! 

. Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand 
Naked, defenceiefs, on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply 

To guard the wretch from the inclement ſky : 
So may the gods who heav'n andearth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wiſh-s of thy virtuous ſoul, 
On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed, 
Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed, 

Bleſt be thy buſbind with a blooming race, 
An4 laſting union crown your biiſ-ful days. 
The gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 
Firm union on their favourites below; 

Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate; 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. - 

To whom the nymph: O ſtranger, ceaſe thy 
Wile is thy ſoul, hut man is born to bear: ſcare, 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 


Aud the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails: | 
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Bear, with a ſou] reſign'd, the will of Jore; 
W ho breathes, mult mourn : thy woes are from 
above. 
But fince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 
lis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 
To clothe the naked, and thy way to guide— 
Know, the Phæacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinous' royal loins I ſpring, 
A happy nation, and a happy king. [train, 
Then to her maids — Why, why, ye coward 
Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain, 
Dread ye a foe? diſmiſs that idle dread, 
Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread; 
Sate in the love of Heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
Tis ours this ſon of forrow to relieve, 
Chear the fad heart, nor let affliction grieve, 
By Jove the ftranger and the poor are ent, 
And what to thole we give, to Jove is lent. 
Then food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams, 
Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tide; 
Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay: 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, [iky. 
That breath'd a fragrance through the balmy 
To them the king : No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave: 
Ve gods! ſince this worn frame reflection knew, 
What ſcenes have I furvey'd of dreadful view ! 
But, nymphs, recede! Sage chaſtity denies 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 


— 


To me belongs 
Ihe care to ſhun the blaſt of fland*rous tongues; 
Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Should with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 
Female innocence 
Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th' offence: 
Th” unguarded virgin as unchaſte I blame, 
And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 
And public nuptials juſtify the bride. 


$ 25. Advice of Pallas to Ulyſſes, before he 
goes to the Court of the Pheacians, | 


MY talk is done; the manſion you require 
Appears he fore you: enter and admire. 

High-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt 
behold 

The ſcepter'd rulers, Fear not, but be bold: 

A decent boldneis ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends, 


— —  —— —  —_—_— 


26, Pompous Deſcription of the royal Palace 
| Za and , the — 


(CEOSE to the gates a ſpacious 


From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies : 
Four 
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Four acres was the allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees conteſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The 1ed'ning apple ripens here to gold; 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows; 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty 
pear, | 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
Fach dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on hgs arite; 
The lame mild fealon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow, 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black' ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
Tue groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide, | 
And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 
Beds of all various he: bs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole proſ- 
pect crown'd, [around, 
This thro' the gardens leads its ſtream 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 
While that in pipes beneach the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 


\ 27, Ul fer artful Addreſs to the Queen 
and Court of al-tnous, 
DAUGHTER of great Rhexenor! (thus 

began 

Low at her knees, the much-enduring man) 
To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends: oh pity human woe! 
' Tis what the happy to th* unhappy owe. 
A wretched exile to his country ſend, [triend. 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a 
So may the gods your better days increa{e, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 
d reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 
Your pe ple bleſſing, by your people bleit! 

Then to the genial earth he bow'd his face, 
And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 


Silenceenſu'd. The eldeft firſt began, 
Echeneus ſage, a venerable man paſt, 
Whoſe well taught mind the preſent age ſur- 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt, 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 

O fight (he cry'd) diſhor eſt and unjuſt! 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt! 
To raiſe the lonely ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch. Lol the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt ts grace, 
And (cat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh d place, 

* 
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Let firſt the herald due libation pay 


To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then let the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's due. 


$28. Ulyſſes left ſeated with Alcinous and his 
Queen; fhe d'ſcoverig the Garment that 
wwas lent him by Nauſic aa, queſtions him on 
that Head; upon which he diſcl»ſes the Truth, 
and while he praiſes Nauficaa, artfully 
throws in a Compliment on ber Majefly ; and 
concludes with a Sentence, in proof of bis 
Attachment to Truth, and his Abhorrence of 
a Hie. 
THE queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſur 
vey'd, 
Rob'd inthe garments her on hands had made; 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 
Her words addreſſing to the god-like man: 
Cam'f thou not hither, wondrous ſtranger ! 
ſay, 
From Cad remote, and o'er a length of ſea ? 
Tell then whence art thou? whence tat 
princely air? 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and fo fair? 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs ! you impoſe: 
(Thus ſighing ſpoke the man of many woes) 
Phe long, the mournful ſeries to relate 
Of all my ſorrows, ſent by Heav'n and fate! 
Yet what you alk, attend. An iſland hes 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, 
Ogygia nam'd in Ocean's wat'ry arms, 
Were dwells Calypſo, dreadfulin her charms ! 
Remote from gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleſt! totread that interdid ed ſhore : 
When jove tremendous in the ſable deeps 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: - 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll'wers lott, 
Sdle on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 
Heav'n drove my wreck th Ogygian ifle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the goddeſs there with open arms, 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human 
charms ; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
But all her blandiſhments ſvecelsleis prove, 
To baniſh trom my breaſt my country's love. 
I tay reluctant ſev n continu'd years, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears, 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 
Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; Y 
Herſelf ſupply*d the ſtores and rich array, F 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. J 
In ſev'nteen days appear d your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loſt, 
Joy touch'd my ſoul : my foul was joy d in vain, 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main 
The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar; F © 
The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſts tore 1 N 
And ſtorms vindictive intercept the thore. 
Ii 4 
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Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 
To reach this iſle: but there my hopes were 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coait. ¶loſt, 
I choſe the ſater ſea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 
Aud clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood. 
*Twas night; and covcr'd in the foliage deep 
Jove plung'd my ſenſes in the death ot flecp. 
All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain : 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain, 
Nor *til! oblique he ſlop'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 
Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: 
A maid amidſt them, goddeis-like, appear'd: 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs; 
Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. [ care? 
Who from ſuch youth could hope conſid' rate 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare! 
She gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplies 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your 
eyes. 
This is the truth; and, oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhou'd ſink me to a lye. 


& 29. Uiyſſes at the Pheacian Games. 
| JNCEN S'D Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 


O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe! 
With pai tial hands the gods their gifts diſpenſe : 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with maniy 

ſenſe ; | 

Here Heav'n an elegance of form denies, 
But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies : 
'T iis man with energy of thought controuls, 
And ſteals with modeſt violence our fouls, 
He ſpeaks reſerv dly, but he ſpeaks wich force, 
Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe; 
In pnblic more than mortal he appears, 
And as he moves the gazing croud reveres, 
While others, beautecus as th #iherea] kipd, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 
In outward ſhow Heaven gives thee to excel, 
But Heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 
Ill bear the brave a ruce ungovern'd tongue, 
And, youth, my gen'rous ioulreſents the wrong. 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of fame; I days, 
duch wag my boaſt, while vigour crown d my 
Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays; 
Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 
In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair'd no more I wave 
To prove the hero $lander ſtings the brave. 

Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench da rocky fragment from the ground: 
By far more pond' tous, and more huge by far; 
Than what Phæacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorous thro the ſhaded air it ſings; 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 
The croud gaze upwards while it cleaves the 

t 
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Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground, 
Then thus alond (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe, ye Pheacians, try your force, he cry'd 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vie, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. {wield, 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gaunlet 
Or you. the ſwifteſt racers of the feld! | grac-)? 


Stand forth, ye wrett'ers, who theſe pattiucs 


[ wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 

In fuck heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laudamas alone: 

Shall I with brave Lacdamas contend ? 

A friend is ſacred, an! 1 ſtile him friend, 

Ungen'rous were th- man, and baſe of heart, 

Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungratctu} 
part: 

Chicſly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, 

Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind. 


— ä — ok — --— 


$ 30. Deſcription of the ancient Honours which 
Tere corferred on Poetry and Muſic. 


THE herald now arrives, and guides along 
The facred maker of cœleſtial ſong: 
Dear to the mule ! who gaye his days to flow 
With mighty bletſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 
With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual 
But gave him kill to raiſe the lofty lay. fray, 

High on a radiant throne ſublime in (tate, 

Encircled by huge multitudes, he fate ; 

With ti; ver thone the throne; his lyre well ſtrung 

Torap:'rons lounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 

Be for e his feat a poliſh'd table thines 

And a full goblet foams with gen' tous wines; 

His food a herald bore : and now they fed 

And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then fir'd by all the muſe, aloud he ſings 

The mighty deeds of demi-gods and kings : 

From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 

That made Ulyſſes and Achilles fors : 

How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 

The ſlern debate Atrides hears with joy: 

For Heav'n foretold the conteſt when he trod 

The marble threſhold ct the Delphic god, 

Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 


Eier yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 


Touch'd at the ſong, Uiyſles ftrait refign'd 
To ſoft affliction al! his manly mind: 

Before his eyes the purple velt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 

But when the muſic paus'd he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flawing tear, and rais'd his drooping head; 
And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd, 

He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 

T ranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 
Again with loud applzuic demand the (train : 
Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 

Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 


Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine pre- 
pares, 


Portions the food, and each the portion 7 
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The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 
Pay low obeyſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 
Then from the chine Ulyſſes caryes with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part: 

This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! *tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Who facred honours to the bard denies ? 

The mule the bard inſpires, exalts his mind ; 
The mule indulgent loves th harmonious kind. 

The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay d, 
Thus to the lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes ſaid; * 

O more than man! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, 

Or Phoebus animates with all his fires : 

For who, by Phoebus uninform'd, could know 

The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo weil the woe ? 

Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful day; 

The ſong recals paſt horrors to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 

Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding 
ſtring, | 

Th' Epæan fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 

How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Troy. 

It faithful thou record the tale of fame, 

The god himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 

And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 

In ev'ry land thy monument of praiſe. 

Full of the god, he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 
How the Grecłks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies : 
How ev*'n in llion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ftern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 
All Troy up-heay'd the ſteed: of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſell'd; part conſign'd 
The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwite award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off ring ſacred to th* immortal pow'rs: 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the gods decree proud Ilion falls; 

Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 

And vengeful flaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the 

ſeed ; 

How Hion burns, how all her f:thers bleed : 

How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcengs, 

The Spartan king; ho Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

He fights, ſubdues ; for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 

Thus, while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griefs renew, 

Tears hathe his cheeks, and tears the ground 

bedew : 

Conceal'd he griev'd: the king obſerved alone 
The ſilent car, and heard the ſecret groan ' 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceate to ſing, 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring: 
To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, [ woe 

And his great beart heaves with tumultuous 
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Thy lay too deeply moves : then ceaſe the lay? 
And o'er the banquet every heart be gay. 


§ 31. Introduftion to the Story of Pohpbemus. 


A GIANT ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin d; 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 

As ſome lone mountain's monſtrous growth 
he ſtood, wood. 

Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding 

| Lo! he comes at laſt, 

Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 

And caſt the pond'rous burden at the door. 

It thunder'd as it fell — 


— — — — 


$ 32. Diſcovery of Ulyſſes by Euryclea. 
DEEFP o'er his knee inſeam'd, remain'd the 
ſcar : 

Which noted token of the woodland war 

When Euryclea found, th' ablution ceas'd; 

Down dropp'd the leg, from her ſlack hand re» 
leas'd ; 

The mingled fluids from the vaſe redound ; 

Tie vaſe reclining floats the floor around: 

Smiles dew'd with tears the pleaſing ſtrife ex- 
preſt 

Of grief and joy, alternate in her breaſt, 

Her flutt'ring words in melting murmurs dy*d; 

At length abrupt—My ſon !—my king !—ſhe 
cry'd. 


4 


$ 33. Ulyſſes ſpares the Life of Pbemiut. 
—_ alone the hand of vengeance 
ar d, 

e the {weet, the Heav'n - inſtructed bard. 
Beſide the gate the rev rend minſtrel ſtands; 
The lyre, now ſilent, trembling in his hands; 
Dubious to ſupplicate the chiet, or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, 
Where oft Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft Ulyſſes ſmoaking victims aid, 
His honour'd harp with care he firſt ſet down, 
Between the laver and the filver throne : 
Then proſtrate ſtretehꝰd before the dreadful man, 
Perſuaſive, thus, with accent ſoft began: 

O king ! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And ſpare the poet's ever-gentle kind. 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſong. 
Self-taughtl fing; by Heav'n and Heav'n alone 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown; 
And (what the gods beſtow) the lofty lay, 
To gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; 
»JTis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here J ſung, was force and not defire ; 
This hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 


ug thy ſon atteſt, nor ſordid pa 


Nor ſervile flatt ry ſtain'd the moral 1 


— 
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The moving words Telemachus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends: 
Oh mix not, father, with thofe impions dead 

The man divine; forbear that ſacred head ; 

Medon the herald too, our arms may ſpare, 

Medon, who made my infancy his care: 

If yet he breathes, permit thy fon to give 

Thus much to'gratitude, and bid him live. 
Beneath a table, trembling with diſmay, 

Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 

Wrapp'd in a new. ſlain ox's ample hide; 

Swift at the word he caſt his ſkreen aſide, 

Sprung to the prince, embrac'd his knee with 

tears, 

And thus with grateful voice addreſs'd his cars: 
1 O friend! lo here thy Medon ſtands, 

Ab ſtop the hero's unreſiſted hands, 

Incens d too juſtly by that impious brood, 

Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in hlood. 
To whom Ulyſſes with a plealing eye: 

Be bold, on friendſhip and my fon rely; 

Live, an example for the world to read, 

How much more ſafe the good than evil deed. 


$ 34. Ulyſes diſcovered by Penelope. 


HILE yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rsof life decay, 

She ſickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recov'ring, to his arms ſhe flew, 
And ftrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaft the grew; 
The tears pour d down amain: and oh, ſhe cries, 
Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger riſe! 
O vers ' d in ev'ry turn of human art, 
Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart! 
The righteous pow'rs that mortal lots diſpoſe, 
Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 
And from the flow'r of life, the bliſs deny 
To bloom together, fade away, and die. 
O let me, let me not thine anger move, 
That | torbore, thus, thus, to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 
Pour out my ſou}, and die within thy arms 
I dreaded fraud! men, faithleſs men, betiay 
Our eaſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 
Azainſt the fondneſs of my heart I ſtrove, 
*T was caution, oh my lord! not want of love: 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 
Ere the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arms, 
Ere Greece roſe dreadful in th' avenging day, 
Thus had ſhe fear'd, ſhe had not gone aſtray. 
But Heav*n, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed, 
That ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould 

bleed: 

Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 
She colour d all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why theſe ſorrows, when my lord arrives ? 
I yield, I yield! my own Ulyſſes lives! 
The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee, to me, to Actoris alone, 
(My father's preſent in the ſpouſal hour, 
The ſole attendant on our genial bow'r) 
Since what no eye hath ſeen, thy tonguereveal'd, 
Hard and diſtruſtſul as I am. I yield. ſhears, 

Touch'd to the foul, the king with rapture 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


8 35. Us diſcovers himſelf to his Father, 
B UT all alone the hoary king he fou d; 
His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around; 


Fenc'd with a double cap of goat-tkin hair: 

His buſkin old, in former ſervice torn, 

But well repair'd ; and gloves againſt the thorn, 

in this array the kingly gard'ner ſtood, 

And clear'd a plant, encumber'd with its wood. 
Beneath a neighb'ring tree, the chief divine 

Ga d o'er his fre, re-tracing ev'ry line, 

The ruins of himtelf! now worn away 

With age, yet {till majeſtic in decay! 

Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat'ry ſtore; 

The much-enduring man could bear no more. 

Doubttul he ſtood, if inſtant to embrace 

His aged limbs, to kiſs his rev'rend face, 

With eager tranſport to diſcloie the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his foul ? 

Not ſo: his judgment takes the winding way 

Of queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſſay, 

More gentle methods on weak age employs, 

And moves the forrows to enhance the joys. 

Then to his fire with beating heart he n.oves, 

And with a tender pieafantry reproves: 

Whodigging round the plant fill hangs his head, 

Nor aught remits the work, while thus he ſaid; 
Great is thy ſkill, oh father! great thy toil, 

Thy careful hand is ſtamp'd on all the toi], 

Thy ſquadron'd vineyardswell thy art declare, 

The olive green, blue hg, and pendant pear; N 

And not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care. 

On ev'ry plant and tree thy cares are ſhown, 

Nothing neglected but thyſelf alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 

Age fo advanc'd may ſome indulgence claim. 

Not for thy fioth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 

Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind: 

I read a monarch in that princely air, 

The ſame thy aſpect, if the ſame thy care; 

Soft ſleep, fair ga ments, and the joys of wine, 


Who then thy maſter, ſay? and whole the land 
So drels'd and manag'd by thy ſkilful hand? 
But chief, oh tell me (what I queſtion moſt) 
Is this the far -· fam'd Ithacenſian coaſt? 

For ſo reported the fiiſt man I view'd, 

(Some ſurly iſlander, of manners rude) 

Nor farther conference vouchſaf 'd to Hay; 
Heedleſs he whiſtled, and purſu'd h's wavy. 
But thou! whom yearsbavetaughttounderitand, 
Humanely hear, and anſwer my demand: 

A friend | ſeek, a wiſe one and a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 
Time was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 
When at my houſe I lodg'd this foreign gueſt; 
He ſaid, from Ithaca's fair iſle he came, 

And old Laertes was his father's name. 

To him, whatever to a gueſt is ow'd 

I paid, and hoſpitable gifts beſtow'd ; 

To him ſev'n talents of pure ore I told, 
Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunics ſliff 
with gold, 

A bowl, that rich with poliſh'd ſilver flames, 


Hangs round her necł, and ſpe .k81.830y in tears. 
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His head, that bow'd with many a penlive care, 


Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine... 


And ſxill d wich female won ks, four lovely * 
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At this the father, with a father's fears 
(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with teas) 
This is the land; but ab! thy gifts are loſt, 
For godleis men, and rude, poſſeſs the coaſt : 
Sunk is the glory of this once-fam'd ſhore |! 
Thy ancient triend, oh ſtranger, is no more! 
Full recompence thy bounty elſe had borne; 
For ev ry good man yields a juſt return: 
So civil rights demand; and who begins 
The track of triendſhip, not purſuing, fins. 
But tell me, ſtranger, be the truth conteſt, 
What years have circled ſince thou ſaw'ſt that 
gueſt ? 
That hapleſs gueſt, alas! for ever gone 
Wretch that he was! and that I am! my ſon! 
If ever man to miſery was born, 
*T was his to ſuffer, and 'tis mine to mourn ! 
Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 
He lies, a prey to montters of the main, 
Or ſavage heaſts his mangled reliques tear, 
Or ſcreaming vultures ſcatter through the air: 
Nor could his mother fun'ral unguents ſhed, 
Nor wail'd his father o'er th' untimely dead, 
Nor his ſad conſort, on the mourntul bier 
Seal'd his cold eyes, or dropp'd a tender tear! 
But tei! me, ho thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or if a-merchant in purſuit of gain, | 
W hat port receiv'd thy veſſel from the main | 
Or com'ſt thou ſingle, or attend thy train? 
Then thus the ſon: From Alybas I came, 
My palace there; Eperitus my name. 
Not vulgar born, from Aphidas the king 
Of Polyphemon's royal line I ſpring. 
Some adverie dæmon from Sicania bore 
Our wand ing courſe, anddrove us on your ſhore: 
Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev'd our weary veſſel from the ſea. 
Five years have circled fince theſe eyes purſu'd 
Ulyſſes parting though the ſable flood; 
Proſp'rous he ſail'd, with dexter auguries, 
And all the wing'd good omens of the ſkies, 
Well hop'd we then to meet on this fair ſhore, 
Whom Heav'n, alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick through the tather's heart theſe accents 
ran; 
Grief ſeiz*d at once, and wrap'd up all the man; 
Deep from his ſoul he ſigh'd, and ſorrowing 
A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head. [ ſpread 
Trembling with agonies of ſtrong delight 
_ the great ſon, heart-wounded with the 
ight: ; 
He as he ſeiz'd him with a ſtrict embrace, 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 
T, I am he; oh father ! riſe, behold 
Thy ſon, with wag winters now grown old; 
Thy fon, ſo long deſir d, fo long detain'd, 
Reſtor'd and breathing in his native land : 
| Theſe floods of ſorrow, oh my fire reſtrain! 
The vengeance is complete; the ſuitor-train, | 
Stretch'd in our palace, by theſe hands lie ſlain. 
Amaz'd Laertes: Give ſome certain ſign, 
If ſuch thou art, to manifeſt thee mine.“ 
Lo here the wound, he cries, receiv'd of yore, 
The ſcar indented by the tuſky boar, 
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When by thyſelf and by Anticlea ſent, 

To old Autolychus's realms I went. 

Yet by another ſign thy offspring know; 

The ſeveral trees you gave me long ago, 

While, yet a child, theſe fields I loy'd to trace, 

And trod thy footiteps with unequal pace: 

To ev'ry plant in order as we came, | 

Well-pleas'd you told its nature and its name, 

Whate'er iny childiſh fancy alk'd, beſtow d; 

Twelve pear trees bowing with their pendant 6 

load, | low'd ; 

And ten, that red with bluſhing apples 

Rull fifty purple figs; and many a row 

Ot various vines that then began to blow, 

A future vintage! when the hours produce 

T heir latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 
Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts ex- 

lain, 

His — within him melts; his knees ſuſtain 

Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 

Support him, round the lov'd Ulyſſes thrown 

He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt z 

Ulyſſes claſps him to his eager breait. 

Soon as returning. life regains its ſeat, 

And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 

Yes, I believe, he cries, almighty Jove! 

Heav'n rules us yet, and gods there are above. 
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FAIRFAX's TAS O. 
$ 36. Deſcription of the Viſion conjured up by 
Alecto. 


A Murder'd body huge beſide him ſtood, 
Of head and right-hand both but lately 
The left-hand 


ſpoil'd; 
bore the head, whoſe viſage good 
Both pale and wan, with duſt and gore defil'd, 
Yet ipake, though dead; with whoſe ſad words 
the blood 
Forth at his lips in huge abundance boil'd— - 
Fly, Argillan, from this falſe camp fly far, 
Whoſe guide atraitor, captains murd'rers are. 
— — . — 


57. Image of Armida and Attendants. enrag a 
at Rinaldo's he wing down the Myrtle to df 
ſolve the charm. | 


HE* lift hisbrand; norcar'd,tho"oftſhepray'd, 
And the her form to other ſhape did change 
Such monſters huge, when men in dreams are laid 
Oft in their idie fancies roam and range: 
Her body ſwell'd, her face obſcure was made; 
Vaniſh'd her garments rich, and veltures ſtrange; 
A gianteſs before him high ſhe ſtands, 
Arm d, like Briareus, with an hundred hands: 


With fifty ſwords, and fifty targets bright 

She threaten'd death, ſhe roar'd, ſhe cry'd and 
fought; 0 | 

Each other nymph, in armour likewiſe dight, - 

A Cyclops great became; he fear'd them nought, 

But on the myrtle ſmote with all his might, 


Which groan'd, like living ſouls, to death nigh 


brought; hell. 
The ſky ſeem'd Pluto's court, the air ſeem 4 
Therein ſuch monſters roar, ſuch ſpirits yell. 
Lighten'd 
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Lighter. the heav'n above, the earth below 
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The ſouls of patriots; while his brow ſupports 


Roared aloud : that thunder'd, and this ſhook: | Undaunted valour, and contempt of death. 


Bluſter d the tempeſts ſtrong; the whirlwinds 


blow ; 
The batter ſtorm drove hail-ſtones in his look ; 
But yet his arm grew neither weak nor flow, 
Nor of that fury heed or care he took, 
Till low to earth the wounded tree down 
bended ; 
Then fled the ſpirits all, the charms all ended. 


$ 32. Deſcription of Armida's wonderful Parrot. 
WI TH party-colour'd plumes, and purple 
bill | 
Avendtroes bird among the reſt there flew, 
That in plain ſpecch ſung love-lays loud and 
firill ; 
Her Leden was like human language true; 
So much ſhe talk d, and with ſuch wit and (kill, 
That ſtrange it ſcemed, how much good ſhe 
- knew: 
Her feather'd fellows all ſtood huſh to hear; 
Dumb was the wind, the waters filent were. 


The⸗ gentle budding roſe, quoth ſhe, behold, 

That firſt (cant peeping forth with virgin beams, 

Half ope, half ſhut, her beauties doth upfold 

In its fair leaves, and, leſs ſeen, fairer ſeems, 

And after ſpreads them forth more broad and 

bold, 

Then languiſheth, and dies in laſt extremes; 
Nor ſrems the ſame, that decked bed and bow'r 
Of many a lady late, and paramour : 


So in the paſſing of a day, doth paſs 

The bud and blofſom of the life of man, 

Nor cre doth flouriſh more; but, like the gra's 

Cut down, becometh wither d, pale, and wan: 

Oh, gather then the roſe, while time thou haſt; 

Short is the day, done when it ſcant began; 
Gather the roſe of Love, while yet thou may ſt 
Loving be lov'd, embracing be embrac'd. 


She ceas d; and, as approving all ſhe ſpoke, 
Tae choir of birds their heay*'nly tunes renew; 
The turties figh'd, and fighs with kiſſes broke; 
The fuwls to ſhades unſeen by pairs withdrew; 
It feem'd, the laurel chaſte, and ſtubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees, on earth that grew, 
It ſeem'd, the land, the ſea, and heav'n above, 
e out fancy ſweet, and ſighd out 
Co | 


————— . —— 


GLOVER's LEONI DAS. 

& 39+ Leonidas Addreſs to his Countrymen. 
— — le alone 
Remains unſhaken. Riſing he diſplays 
His godlike preſence. Dignity and grace 
Adorn his frame, and manly beauty, join'd 
With ſtrength Herculean. On his aſpect ſhines 
Sublimeſt virtue, and deſire of fame, 

Where juſtice gives the laurel; in his eye 
The inextinguiſnable ſpark, which fires 


| 


| Serene he roſe, and thus addteſs'd the throng: 
Why this aſtoniſhment on every face, 
Ye men of Sparta? Does the name of death 
Create this fear and wonder? O my friends! 
Why do we labour thro* the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitleſs were the toll, 
Above the reach of human feet were plac'd 
The diſtant ſummit, if the fear of death 
Could intercept our paſſage. But in vain 
His blackeſt frowns and terrors he aſſumes 
To ſhake the firmnels of the mind, which knows 
That wanting virtue life is pain and woe; 
That wanting liberty ev'n virtue mourns, 
And looks around for happinels in vain. 
Then ſpeak, O Sparta, and demand my life; 
My heart exuiting anſwers to thy call, 


The gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal luſtre is a bleſſing Heav'n 
Selects from all the choiceſt boons of fate, 
And with a ſparing hand on few beſtows. 


—— V — 


baſſador. 

RETURN to Xerxes; tell him on this rock 

The Grecians, faithful to their poſt, await 
His choſen myriads; tell him, thou haſt ſeen, 
How far the luſt of empire is below 
A free-born mind: and tell him, to behol4 
A tyrant humbled, and by virtuous death 
To teal my country's fieedom, is a good 
Surpaſſing all his boaſted pow'r can give. 


$ 41. Pathetic Farewel of Leonidas ta his Wiſe 
and Family. 
[ See, I feel thy anguiſh, nor my ſon] 

Has ever known the prevalence of love, 
E'er prov'd a father's fondneſs, as this hour 
Nor, when moſt ardent to affert my fame, 
Was once my heart inſenſible to thee, 

How had it ſtain'd the honours of my name 

To heſitate a moment, and ſuſpend 

My country's fate, till ſhameful life preferr'd 

By my inglorious colleague left no choice, 

But what in me were infamy to ſhun, 

Not virtue to accept! Then deem no more 

That of my love regardleſs, or thy tears, 

I hafte uncall'd to death. The voice of fate, 

The gods, my fame, my country bid me bleed. 

— Oh! thou dear mourner, wherefore ſtreams 
afreſh ' [new'd 

That flood of woe ? Why heaves with ſighs re- 

That tender breaſt? Leonidas muſt fall. 

Alas! far heavier miſery impends 

O'er thee and theſe, if ſoften d by thy tears 

I ſhamefully refuſe to yield that 4 

Which juſtice, glory, liberty, and Heaven 


Claim for my country, for my ſons, and thee. 
Think on my long unalter'd love. Reflect 


On my paternal fondneſs, Has my heart 
| E'er known a pauſe of love, or pious care N 
| ow 


And ſmiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 


y 40. Leonidas's Anſwer to the Perſian An- 
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Now ſhall that care, that tenderneſs be prov'd 
Moſt warm and faithful. When thy huſband dies 
For Lacedæmon's ſafety, thou wilt ſhare, 
Thou and thy children, the diffuſive good. 
Should I, thus fingled from the rett of men, 
Alone intruſted by th' immortal gods 

With pow'r io ſave a people, ſhould my ſoul 
Deſert that ſacred caule, thee too I yiel 

To ſorrow and to ſhame; for thou mutt weep 
With Lacedæmon, mutt with her ſuſtain 

Thy painful portion of oppreſſion's weight. 
Thy ſons behold now worthy of their names, 
And Spartan birth. Their growing bloom mult 


ine 


In ſhame and bondage, and their youthful hearts 


Beat at the ſound of liberty no more, 

On their own virtue, and their father's fame, 

When he the Spartan freedom hath confirm'd, 

Before the world illuſtrious ſhall they riſe, 

Their country's bulwark, and their mother's joy. 
Here paus'd the patriot, With religious awe 

Grief heard the voice of virtue. No complaint 

The ſolemn ſilence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow: 

Ceas'd for a moment; ſoon again to ſtream. 

For now in arms before the palace rang'd 

His brave companions of the war demand 

Their leader's preſenee ; then her griefs renew'd, 

Too great for utt rance, intercept her ſighs, 

And freeze each accent on her fault'ring 

tongue, 

In ſpeechleſs anguiſh on the hero's breaſt 

She ſinks. On ev'ry fide his children preſs, 

Hang on his knees, and kiſs his honour'd hand, 

His toul no longer ſtruggles to confine 

Its ſtrong compunction. Down the hero's cheek, 

Down flows the manly ſorrow. Great in woe, 

Amid his children, who incloſe him round, 

He ſtands indulging tenderneſs and love 

In graceful tears, when thus, with lifted eyes, 

Addreſs'd to Heav'n: Thou ever-living power, 

Look down propitious, fre of gods hd yes ' 

And to this faithful woman, whoſe deſert 

May claim thy favour, grant the hours of peace. 

And thou, my great forefather, ſon of Jove, 

O Hercules, neglect not theſe thy race 

But fince that ſpirit I from thee derive, 

Now bears me from them to reſiſtleſs fate, 

Do thou ſupport their virtue! Be they taught, 

Like thee, with glorious labour life to grace, 

And from their father let them learn to die 


4 
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\ 42. Characters of Teribazus and Ariana. 


A MID the van of Perſia was a youth 
Nam'd Teribazus, not for golden ſtores, 

Not for wide paſtures travers'd o'er with herds, 

With bleating thouſands, or with bounding 
_ Reeds, 

Nor yet for pow r, nor ſplendid honours, fam'd. 

Rich was his mind in ev'ry art divine, 

And through the paths of ſcienee had he walk d 

The votary of wiſdom. In the yeare, 

When tender down inveſts the ruddy cheek, 

He with the Magi turn'd the hallow d page 
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Of Zoroaſter ; then his tow'ring foul 
High on the plumes of contemplation ſoar' d, 


| And from the lofty Babylonian fane 


With learn'd Chaldzans trac'dthe myflicſpherez 
There number'd o'er the vivid fires, that gleam 
Upon the duſky boſom of the night, 

Nor on the ſands of Ganges were unheard 
The Indian ſages from ſequeſter*d bow'rs, 
While, as attention wonder'd, they diſclos'd 
The pow'rs of nature; whether in the woods, 
The fruitful glebe, or flow'r, or healing plant, 
The limpid waters, or the ambient air, 

Or in the purer element of fire. 

The fertile plains where great Seſoſtris reign'd, 
Myſterious Egypt, next the youth ſurvey'd, 
From Elephantis, where impetuous Nile 
Precipitates his waters to the ſea, 5 
Which far below receives the ſev'nfold ſtream. 
Thence o'er th* Ionic coaſt he ſtray d, nor paſe d 
Miletus by, which once inraptur d heard 

The tongue of Thales, nor Priene's walls, 
Where wiſdom dwelt with Bias, nor the ſeat 
Of Pittacus along the Leſbian ſhore. 

Here two melodious numbers charm'd his ears, 
Which flow'd from Orpheus, and Muſæus old, 
And thee, O father of immortal verſe, 
Mzonides, whole ſtrains through ev'ry age 
Time with his own eternal lip ſhall ſing. 
Back to his native Suſa then he turn d 
His wand' ring ſteps. His merit ſoon was dear 
To Hyperanthes, generous and good. 

And Ariana, from Darius ſprung, 

With Hyperanthes, of th' imperial race 
Which rul'd th' extent of Aſia, in diſdain 

Ot all her greatneſs oft, an humble ear 

To him would bend, and liſten to his voice. 
Her charms, her mind, her virtue he explor'd 
Admiring. Soon was admiration chang'd 

To love, nor loy'd he ſooner, than deſpair d. 
But unreveal'd and filent was his pain; 

Nor yet in ſolitary ſhades he roam'd, 

Nor ſhun'd reſort : but o'er his ſorrows caſt 
A ſickly dawn of gladneſs, and in ſmiles 
Conccal'd his anguiſh; while the ſecret flame 
Rag d in his boſom, and its peace conſum'd. 


— —̃ aͤ——U„ꝑä 


$ 43- Ariana and Polydorus come by Night inte 
the Perſian Camp. 


IN fable pomp, with all her ſtarry train, war, 
The night aſſumꝰ d her throne. Recall'd from 

Her long- protracted labours Greece for 

Diſſolv'd in ſilent ſlumber; all but thoſe, 

Who watch'd th' uncertain perils of the dark, 

An hundred warriors: Agis was their chief. 

High on the wall intent the hero ſat, 

As o'er the ſurface of the tranquil-main 

Along its undulating breaſt the wind 

The various din of Aſfia's hoſt convey d 

In one deep murmur ſwelling in his car: 

When, by the ſound of footiteps down the paſs 


 Alarm'd, he calls aloud : What feet are thoſe, 


Which beat the echoing pavement of the rock? 
With ſpeed reply, nor tempt your inſtant fate. 
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He ſaid, and thus return'd a voice unknown: 
Not with the feet of enemies we come, 

But crave admittance with a friendiy tongue. 

The Spartan anſwers: Through the midnight 

ſhade broad: 
What purpoſe draws your wand'ring ſteps a- 
To whom the ſtranger: We are friends to 
Greece, 
And to the preſence of the Spartan king 
Admiſſion we implore. The cautious chief 
Ot Lacedzmon hetitates again; 
When thus with accents muſically ſweet 
A tender voice his wond'ring ear allur'd : 
O gen'rous Grecian, liſten to the pray'r 
Of one diſtreſs d! whom grief alone hath led 
In this dark hour to theſe victorious tents, 
A wretched woman, innocent of fraud. [gates 

The Greek defcending through th? untolded 
Upheld a flaming brand. One firſt appear d 
In fervile garb attir'd ; but near his fide 
A woman graceful and majeftic ſtood 
Not with an aſpect rivalling the pow'r 
Of fatal Helen, or the wanton charms 
Ot love's ſoft queen; but ſuch as far excell'd, 
Whate'er the hily blending with the roſe 
Paints on the cheek of beauty, ſoon to fade; 
Such as expreſs d a mind, which wiſdom rul'd, 
And ſweetneſs temper'd, viive's pureſt light 
Iliumining the countenance divine; 

Yet could not ſoothe remorſeleſs fate, nor teach 
Malignant fortune to revere the good, 
Which oft with anguiſh rends the ſpotleſs heart, 
And oft aſſociates wiſdom with deſpair. 

In courteous phraſe began the chief humane : 

Exalted fair, who thus adorn'ſ the night, 
Forbear to blame the vigilance of war, 

And to the laws of rigid Mars impute, 
That I thus long unwilling have delay'd 
Before the great Leonidas to place 

This your apparent dignity and worth. 

He ipake, and gently to the lofty tent 
Of Sparta's king the lovely ſtranger guides, 
At Agis' ſummons with a mantle broad 
His mighty limbs Leonidas infolds, 

And quits his couch. In wonder he ſurveys 
Th illuſtrious virgin, whom his preſence awd: 
Her eye ſubmiſſive to the ground inclin'd 
With veneration of the godlike man. 

But ſoon his voice her anxious dread diſpell'd, 
Benevolent and hoſpitable, thus: 

Thy form alone, thus amiable and great, 
Thy mind delineates, and from all commands 
Supreme regard, Relate, thou noble dame, 
By what relentleſs deſtiny compell'd, 

Thy tender feet the paths of darkneſs tread, 
Rehearſe th' afflictions, whence thy virtue 
mourns. " | 

On her wan cheek a ſudden bluſh aroſe, 
Like day's firſt dan upon the twilight pale, 
And wrapt in grief theſe words a paſſage broke: 

If to be moſt unhappy, and to know, 

That hope is irrecoverably fled; 
If to be great and wretched may deſerve 
Commi cration from the good; behold, 


Thou glorious leader of unconquer'd bands, 
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Behold, deſcended from Darius' loins, 
Th' afflicted Ariana, and my pray'r 
Accept with pity, nor my tears diſdain | 
Firſt, that I lov'd the bett of human race, 
By nature's hand with ev'ry virtue form'd, 
Heroic, wiie, adorn'd with ev'ry art; 
Of ſhame unconſcious does my heart reveal. 
This day in Grecian arms con{picuous clad 
He fought, he fell. A paſſion long conceal'd 
For me, alas! within my brother's arms 
His dying breath rehgning he diſclos'd. 
Oh I will ſtay my ſorrows! will forbid 
My eyes to ſtream before thee, and my heart, 
Thus full of anguiſh, will from ſighs reſtrain! 
For why ſhould thy humanity be griev'd 
With my diſtreſs, and Jearn from me to mourn 
The lot of nature, doom'd to care and pain! 
Hear then, O king, and grant my ſole requeſt, 
To ſeek his body in the heaps of ſlain. 
Thus to the Spartan ſu'd the regal maid, 
Reſembling Ceres in majeſtic woe, 
When ſupplicant, at Jove's reſplendent throne, 
From dreary Pluto, and th' infernal gloom, 
Her lov'd and loſt Proſerpina ſhe ſought : 
Fix'd on the weeping queen with ſtedfaſt eyes, 
Laconia's chief theſe tender thoughts recall'd: 
Such are thy ſorrows, O for ever dear! 
Who now at Lacedzmon doſt deplore 
My everlaſting ablence ! then inclin'd 
His head, and ſigh'd; nor yet forgot to charge 
His friend, the gentle Agis, through the ſtraits 
The Perhan princeſs to attend and aid. 
With careful ſteps they ſeek her lover's corſe. 
The Greeksremember'd, where bv faterepreſs'd 
His arm firſt ceas'd to mow their legions down, 
And from beneath a maſs of Perſian (lain 
Soon drew the hero by his armour known. 
To Agis' high pavilion they reſort. 
Now, Ariana, what tranſcending pangs [heart? 
Thy ſoul involv'd ? What horror claſp'd thy 
But love grew mightieſt, and her beauteous 
On the cold breaſt of Teribazus threw [limbs 
The grief- diſtracted maid, The clotted gore 
Detorm'd her ſnowy boſom. O' er his wounds 
Looſe flow'd her hair, and bubbling from her 
Impetuous ſorrow lav'd the purple clay. [eyes 
When forth in groans her lamentations uw 
O torn for ever from my weeping eyes 
Thou, who deſpairing to obtain her heart, 
Who then moſt loy'd thee, didſt untimely yield 
Thy lite to fate's inevitable dart 
For her, who now in agony unfolds 
Her tender boſom, and repeats her vows 


| To thy deaf ear, who fondly to her own 


Now claſps thy breaſt inſenſible and cold. 
Alas! do thoſe unmoving ghaſtly orbs 
Perceive my guſhing anguiſh? Does that heart, 
Which death's inanimating hand hath chill'd, 
Share in my ſuff rings, and return my ſighs ! 
— Oh ! bitter unſurmountable diſtrels ! 

Lo! on thy breaſt is Ariana bow'd, 

Hangs o'er thy face, unites her cheek to thine, 
Not now to liſten with enchanted ears 


| 


To thy perſuaſive eloquence, no more 


Charm d with the wiſdom of thy n, 
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She could no more. Invincible deſpair | 
Suppreſs'd her utt'rance. As a marble form 
Fix d on the ſolemn ſepulchre, unmov'd, 

O'er ſome dead hero, whom his country lov'd, 

Bends down the head with imitated woe: 

So paus'd the princeſs o'er the breathleſs clay, 

Intranc'd in ſorrow. On the dreary wound, 

Where Dithyrambus' ſword was deepeſt 
plung'd, 

Mute tor a ſpace and motionleſs ſhe gaz d; 

Then, with a look unchang'd, nor trembling 
hand, 

Drew forth a ponĩard, which her garment veil'd, 

And ſheathing in her heart th' abborred ſteel, 

On her flain lover ſilent ſinks in death. 


= — ———H_——_—_——C«@CCL_ 


SPENSER's FAIRY QUEEN. 


$ 44. Dueſſa weeping over her Enemy, com- 
pared to a Crocodile; and a Deſcription of 
Night. | Ce 

AS when a weary traveller, that trays [Nile, 

By muddy ſhore of broad ſeven-mouthed 

Unweeting of the perilous wandring ways, 

Doth meet a cruel crafty crocodile, 

Which in falſe grief hiding his harmful guile, 

Doth weep full fore, and ſheddeth tender tears : 

The fooliſh man, that pities all this while 

His mournful plight, is ſwallow'd up unwares, 

Forgettul of his own, that minds anothers cares. 


So wept Dueſſa until even-tide, [light: 
That ſhining lamps in Jove's high houſe were 
Then forth the role, ne longer would abide, 
But comes unto the place, where th heathen 
knight 
In ſlumb' ring ſwoon nigh void of vital ſpright, 
Lay cover'd with inchatted cloud all day: 
Whum when ſhe found, as ſhe him left in plight 
To wail his woeful caſe, ſhe would not ſtay, 
But to the eaſtern coalt of heaven makes ſpeedy 
way, 
Where grieſly Night, with viſage deadly ſad, 
That Phoebus? chearful face durſt never view, 
And in a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 
She finds forth- coming from herdarkſome mew, 
Where the all day did hide her hated hew ; 
Betore the door her iron chariot ſtood, 
Already harneſſed for journey new 
And cole- black ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 
That on their ruſty bits did champ, as they were 
wood. 


And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
The wake ful dogs did never ceaſe to bay, 

As giving warning of th' unuſual ſound, 
With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark grieſly look them much diſmay. 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary ſnrieks did alio her bewray; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl, 
At her abhorred face, fo filthy and fo foul, 


n every fide them ſtood 


The trembling ghoſts with ſad amazed mood, 
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Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes; and all the helliſh brood 

Of fiends infernal flock*d on every fide, 

To gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night 


durſt ride. 


$ 45. Deſcription of Lucifera's Palace. 
A Stately palace built of ſquared brick, 


Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong, nor 
And golden foil all over them diſplaid ; Ichick, 
That purelt (ky with brightneſs they diſmay'd: 
High lifte up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly galleries far eg, 9% 
Full of fair windows, and delightful bowers; 
And on the top a dial told the timely hours. 


It was a goodly heap for to behold, 

And ſpake the praiſes of the workman's wit; 
But full great pity, that ſo fair a mold | 
Did on ſo weak foundation ever fit; 

For on a ſandy hill, that fill did flit, 

And fall away, it mounted was full high, 
That every breath of heaven ſhaked it ; 

And all the hinder parts, that few could ſpy, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 


§ 46. Lucifera aſcending her Coach. 
UDDAIN upriſeth from her ſtately place 

Theroyal dame, and for her coach doth call : 
All hurlen forth, and ſhe with princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call. 
So 3 ſhe comes: her brightneſs broad doth 

aze; 

The heaps of people thronging in the hall, 
Do ride each other, upon her to gaze: Iamaze. 
Her glorious glitter and light doth all mens eyes 


So forth ſhe comes, and to her coach does climb, 
Adorned all with gold, and garlands gay, 
That ſcem'd as freſh as Flora in her prime; 
And (trove to match, in royal rich array, 
Great Juno's golden chair, the which they ſay 
The gods ſtand gazing on, when ſhe does ride 
To Jove's high houte through heaven's braſs- 
paved way, 
Drawn of fair peacocks that excel in pride, 
And full of Argus' eyes their tails diſpreddden 
wide, 
— — — — — 
$ 47. Deſcription of Prince Arthur in his Ha- 
| biliments of War. 


TJPON the top of all his lofty creſt 


A. bunch of hairs, diſcolour d diverſly 
With ſprinkled pearl, and gold full richly dreſt, 


Did ſhake, and ſeem'd to dance for jollity, 


Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 
On top of green Selinis all alone, 

With bloſſoms b:ave bedecked daintily; 
Whoſe tender looks da tremble every one 


| Atevery little blalt that under heav'n4s blown, 
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returned from the Chace, and preparing to 

bathe. 
QHORTLY unto the waſteful woods ſhe came, 

Whereas ſhe found the goddeſs with her crew, 
After late chace of their embrued game 
Sitting beſide a fountain in a rew, 
Some of them waſhing with the liquid dew 
From off their dainty limbs the duſty ſweat, 
And foil, which did deform their lively hue ; 
Others lay ſhaded from the ſcorching heat ; 
The reſt upon her perſon gave attendance great. 
She having hong upon a bough on high 
Her bow and painted quiver, had unlac'd 
Her filver buſkins from her nimble thigh, 
And herlank loins ungirt, and breaſts unbrac'd, 
After her heat the breathing cold to taſte; 
Her golden locks that late in treſſes bright 
Embreeded were for hindring of her haſte, 
Now looſe about her ſhoulders hong undight, 
And _ with ſweet Ambroſia all beſprinkled 
ight. 
Soon as ſhe Venus ſaw behind her back, 
She was aſham'd to be ſo looſe ſurpriz d; 
And wox half wroth againſt her damſels flack, 
That had not her thereof before advis'd, 
But ſuffer d her ſo careleſsly diſguis d 
Be overtaken. Soon her garments looſe 
Upgathering in her boſom ſhe compris d, 
Well, as ſhe might, and to the goddeſs roſe ; 
Whilft all her nymphs did like a girlond her 
encloſe. 


— —————— .. —̃ — 


$ 49. Deſcription of a Garden. 


Þ FT5S00NS they heard a moſt delicious ſound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear; 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradile, be heard elſewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner muſick that mote be, 
For all that pleaſing is to living ear 

Was there conſorted in one harmony; [ agree. 
Birds, voices, inſtruments, winds, waters, all 
The joyous birds, ſhrouded in chearful ſhade, 
Their notes unto the voice attemper'd ſweet ; 
Th" angelical, ſoft trembling voices made 

To thꝰ inſtruments divine reſpondence meet; 
The filver-ſounding inftruments did meet 
With the baſe murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall, with difference diſcreet, 

Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low anſwered to all. 


—— —— —— —-— 


$ 50. Deſcription of the Garden of Adonis. 
THERE is continual ſpring, and harveſt there, 
Continua], both meeting at one time : 
For both the boughs do laughing bloſſoms bear, 
And with freſh colours deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which ſeem to labour under their fruits load 


The whules the joyous birds make their paſtime 
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$ 48. Deſcriptien of Diana with her Nymphs, | 


Emongſt the ſhady leaves, their ſweet abode, 


And their true loves without ſuſpicion tell 
abroad, 


$ 51. Deveflation which Time makes in this 
__ Garden, 
REAT enemy to it, and all the reſt 
That in the garden of Adonis ſp rings, 

Is wicked Time; who, with his ſcythe addreſt; 
Does mow the flowring herbs and oodly things, 
And all their glory to the — down flings. 
Where they do wither, and are foully marr'd : 
He flies about, and with his flaggy wings, 
Beats down both leaves and buds without regard, 
Ne ever pity may relent his malice hard. 


— — — 


§ 52. Deſcription of Jupiter. 
= O having ſaid he ceaſt, and with his brow, 
His black eye-brow, whoſe doomful dreaded 
Is wont to wield the world unto his vow, [beck 
And even the higheſt powers of heaven to check, 
Made ſign to them in their degrees to ſpeak. 


With that he ſhook 

His nectar-dewed locks, with which the ſkics, 
And all the world beneath, for terror quook, 
And eft his burning levin-brond in hand he took. 


—— —Ahùĩę — 


$ 53. Cuyon conducted by Manimon through a 
Cave under Ground, to ſee his Treaſure. 


AT length they came into a larger ſpace, 
That ftretch'd itſelf into an ample plain, 

Through which a beaten broad high-way did 
trace, 

That ſtraight did lead to Pluto's grieſly reign 

By that way's ſide there ſat infernal Pain, 

And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 

The one in hand an iron whip did ftrain, 

The other brandiſhed a bloody knife, 

And both did their teeth, and both did 
threaten life. | 


On the other ſide in one conſort there ſate 

Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpight, 

Diſloyal Treaſon, and heart-burning Hate; 

But gnawing Jealouſy, out of their ſight 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite; 

And trembling fear ſtill to and fro did fly, 

And — no place where ſafe he ſhroud him 
might. 

F cr Sorrow did in darkneſs lie, eye. 

And Shame his ugly face did hide from living 


And over them ſad Horror, with grim hue, 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew, 
The hateful meſſengers of heavy things, 

Of death and dolour telling ſad tidings ; 
Whilit ſad Celeno, fitting on a cliff, 

A ſong of bale and bitter ſorrow ſings, 
That heart of flint aſunder would have rift ; 


Which having ended, after him ſhe flieth 75 
4 54» 
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§ 54. Deſcription of Deſpair, and her Speech. 

HERE long they come, where that ſame wicked 
wight 

His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doletul, dreary, like a greedy grave, 

That ſtill for carion carcaſſes doth crave ; 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 

Shrieking his baleful note, which ever drave 

Far from that haunt all other chearful fow! : 

And all about it wand'ring ghoſts did wail and 


howl. 


And all about, old ſtocks and tubs of trees, 

Whereon nor fruit, nor leaf was ever ſeen, 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees z 

On which had many wretches hanged been, 

Whole carcaſſes were ſcatter'd on the green, 

And thrown about the clifts. Arrived there, 

That bare-head knight, for dread and doletul 
teen, 

Would fain have fled, ne durſt 2pproachen near : 

But th' other forc'd him ſtay, and comforted in 
fear. 


The darkſome cave they enter, where they find 
That curſed man, low fitting on the ground, 
Mufing full ſadly in his ſullen mind; 

His greazy locks, long growing and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round, 
And hid his face; through which his hollow eyne 
Look'd deadly dull, and ſtared as aſtound; 
His raw-bone cheeks, through penury and pine, 
Were ſhrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 


His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched was, 
The whicty his naked ſides he wrap'd abouts : 
And him beſide there lay upon the graſs 

A dreary corſe, whoſe lite away did paſs, 

All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welled freſh, alas; 
In which a ruſty knife faſt fixed ſtood, 

And made an open paſſage for the guſhing flood. 


Which piteous ſpectacle, er true 
The wotul tale that Treviſan had told, 
When as the gentle Red Croſs knight did view, 
With fiery zeal he burnt in courage bold, 
Him to avenge before his blood were cold : 
And to the villain ſaid ; Thou damned wight, 
The author of this fact, we here behold, 
What juſtice can but judge againſt thee right, 
With thine own blood to price his blood, here 
ſhed in ſight. 


What frantic fit (quoth he) hath thus diſtraught 
Thee, fooliſh man, ſo raſh a doom to give ? 
What juſtice ever other judgment taught, 

But he ſhould die, who merits not to live? 
None elſe to death this man deſpairing drive, 
But his own guilty mind deſerving death. 

Is then unjult to each his due to give ? 

Or let him die, that loatheth living breath ? 
Or let him die at eaſe, that liveth here uneath? 


Who travels by the weary wandring way, 
To come unto his wiſhed home in haſte, 


* 


Thy * ſhut up, for death ſo oft did call; 
2 
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And meets a flood, that doth his paſſage ſtay, 
Is not great grace to help him over-paſt, 
Or free his feet, that in the mire ſtick faſt ? 
Moit 3 man, that grieves at neighbour's 
goa, 
And fond, that joyeſt in the woe thou haſt, 
Why wilt not let him paſs, that long hath ſtood 
Upon the bank, yet wilt thyſelf not paſs the flood? 


He there does now enjoy eternal reſt, 

And happy caſe, which thou doit want and crave 
And further from it daily wandereſt: 5 
What if ſome little pain the paſſage have, 
That makes frail fleſh to fear the bitter wave ? 
Is not ſhort pain well borne, that brings long eaie, 
And * the ſoul to ſleep in quiet grave? 
Sleep after toil, port after ſtormy ſeas, I pleaſe. 
Eaſe after war, death after life, does greatly 


The knight much wondred at his ſudden wit, 
And ſaid: The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong, nor ſhorten it: 

The ſoldier may not move from watchful ted, 
Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed. 
Who life did limit by almighty doom 

(Quoth he) knows belt the terms eſtabliſhed z 
And he that points the centinel his room, 
Doth licenſe him depart at ſound of morning 


droom. 


Is not his deed, whatever thing is done, 

In heaven and earth ? Did not he all create 

To die again? All ends that was begun 

Their times in his eternal book of fate 

Are written ſure, and have their certain date. 

Who then can ſtrive with ſtrong neceſſity, 

That holds the world in his ſtill changing ſtate, 

Or ſhun the death ordain'd by deltiny ? 

When hour of death is come, let none alk whence, 
nor why. 


The longer life, I wote the greater ſin, 

The greater fin, the greater puniſhment 

All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts to win, 
Through ſtrife, and bloodſhed, and avengement, 
Now prais'd, hereafter dear thou ſhalt repent ; 
For, life muſt life, and blood muſt blood repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent ? 

For he, that once hath miſſed the right way, 
The further he doth go, the further hedoth ſtray. 


Then do no further go, no further ſtray, 

But here lie down, and to thy reſt bags, 

Th' ill to prevent, that life enſuen may: 

For, what hath life, that may it loved make, 

And gives not rather caule it to forſake ? 

Fear, ſickneſs, age, loſs, labour, ſorrow, ſtrife, 

Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart toquakez 

And ever fickle fortune rageth rife, 

All which, and thouſands more, do make 2 
loathſome life. 

Thou, wretched man, of death haſt greateſt need, 

If in true ballance thou wilt weigh thy ſtate; 

For, never knight that dared warlike deed, 

More luckleſs diſadventures did amate : 

Witneſs the dungeon deep, wherein of late 


And 
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And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would ihe lixe miſhaps foreſtall, 
Into the which nereafter thou mavelt happen fall. 


Why then doſt thou, O man of fin, deſire | 
To draw thy days forth to their lait degree? 
Is not the meaſure of thy ſinful hire 

High heaped up with huge iniquity, 

Again the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 

Is not enough, that to this Jady mild 

Thou falled haft thy faith with perjury, 

And told thyſelf to ſerve Dueſſa vild, 
With whom in all abuſe thou halt thy jeif defl'd ? 


Is not he juſt, that all this doth behold 

From higheſt heaven, and bears an equal eye? 
Sha!l he thy fins up in his knowledge fold, 
And guilty be of thine impiety? 

Is not his law, Let every ſinner die [done, 
Die tha!l ail fleth? What then muſt needs be 
Is it not better to do willingly, 

Tnan linger till the glais be all out-run ? 
Death is the endef wees : die ſoon, O Fairy's ſon. 


The knight was much enmored with this 
ſpeech, did pierce, 

That as a ſword's point through his heart 

And in his conſcience made 2 ſccret breach, 

Well knowing true, all that he did rehearſe, 

And to his freſh remembrance did reverſe 

The ugly view of his detormed crunes, 

That al! his manly powers it did diſperſe, 

As he were charmed with inchaunted rhimes, 

That oftentimes he quak'd, and fainted often- 

times. | 

In which 2mazement, when the miſcreant 

Perceived him to waver weak and frail, 

With trembling horror did his coniciencedant, 

And heiliſh anguiſh did his ſqul aſſail; 

To drive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, 

He ſhew'd him painted in a table plain, 

The damned ghoſts, that do in torments wail, 

And thouſand fiends that do them endleſs pain 

With fire and brimitone, which for ever thall 
remain. 


The ſight vhereof ſothroughly him diſmay'd, 
That nought but death before his eyes he ſaw, 
And ever- burning wrath before him laid, 
By righteous ſentence of tu: Almighty's law : 
T hen gan the villain him to over- craw, [fire, 
And brought unio him ſwords, ropes, polſon, 
And all that might him to perdition draw; 
And bad him chuſe, what death he would 
deſire: [God's ire, 
For death was due to him that had provok d 
But when as none of them he ſaw him take, 
He to him raught 2 dagger ſharp and keen, 
Fund gave it him in hand : his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a l:af of aſpin green, {ſeen 
nd troubled blood through his pale face was 
o come and go; with tidings ſrom the heart, 


At lait rrioly d to erk his final ſmart, 
He litted up his haud, that back again did ſtart. 


Which when 25 Una faw, through every vein 
Thæ crudled cold zan to hes well of life, | 


| As in a ſwoon : but ſoon reliev'd again, 
Out cf his hand ſhe ſnatch'd the curied knife, 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 
And to him ſaid ; Fic, fie, faint-hearted knight, 
What meaneſt thou by this reproachful itrife ? 
Is this the battle, which thou vauntꝰſt to fight 
With that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and 
bright? 
Come, come away, frail, filly, fleſhy wight, 
Ne let vain words bewitch thy manly heart, 
Nedevilith thoughts diſmay thy conſtant ſprights 
In heavenly mercies haſt thou not a part? 
Why ſhould'ſt thou then deſpair, that choſen art? 
Where juſtice grows, there grows eke greater 


The which doth quench the brond of heiliſh 
And that accurs'd hand- writing doth deface : 
Arife, fir knight, ariſe, and leave this curſed 
place. | 

So up he roſe, and thence amounted ſtreight. 
Which when the earl beheld, and ſaw his guetk 
Would fate depart, for all his ſubtle ſleight, 
He chcte an halter from among the reſt, 

And with it hung himſelf, unbid, unbleſs'd. 
But death he could not work himſelf thereby; 
For thouſand times he fo himſelf had dreſs d, 
Vet natheleſs it could not do him die, 


Till he ſhould die his laſt, that is eternally. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 


$ 55, The Arrival of Satan at Hell; and the 
Allegery of Sin and Death. | 

| GATAN with thoughts inflam'd of high 
deſign, [hell 

Puts on ſwift wings, and tow'rds the gates of 

Explores his ſolitary flight ; ſometimes 

He cours the right hand coatt, ſometimes the left, 

Now ſhaves with level wing the deep, then ſoars 

Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. 

As when far off at fea a fleet deſcry d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Cloſe ſailing from Bengala, or the iſſes 


Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 


Their fpicy drugs: they on the trading flood 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply, itemming nightly tow'rd the pole: ſo feem'd 

Far off the flying fiend : at laſt appear 

Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice three-fold the gates ; three folds 
were brats, | 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock; 

Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 

Vet unconſum'd. Before the gates there ſas 

On either fide a formidable ſhape z * 

The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair, 

But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold 

Voluminous and vaſt, a . arm' d 

With mortal ſting: about her middle round 


A cry of hell- hounds never ceaſing bark 'd 


With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they lift, would creeps 
If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, 
And k 


howl'd, 
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Within unſeen, Far leſs abhorr'd than theſe 
Vex'd Scylla bathing in the ſea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarſe Trinacrian ſhore : - 
Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when call'd 
In ſecret, riding — the air ſhe comes, 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. The other ſhape, 
Tf ſhape it might be call'd that ſhape had none 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or ſubſtance might be call'd that ſhadow ſeem'd, 
For each ſeem'deither ; black it ſtood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And ſhook a dreadful dart; what ſeem'd his 
The likeneſs of a kingly crown had on. [head 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 
The monſter moving onward came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides; hell trembled as he ſtrode. 
Th' undaunted fend what this might be admir'd, 
Admir'd, not fear'd ; God and his Son except, 
Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd ; 
And with diſdainful look thus firſt began: 

Whence and what art thou, execrable ſhape, 
That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? through them I mean topaſs, 
That be aflur'd, without leave atk'd of thee: 
Retire, or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with ſpirits of heaven. 

To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd: 
Art thou that traitor- angel, art thou he, [then 
Who firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till 
Unbroken ; and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjir'd againſt the Higheſt ; for which both 

thou 
And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 
And reckon't thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heav'n, 
Hell-doom'd, and breath'ſt defiance here and 
8 ſcorn 6 1 
ere I reign king, and to enrage thee more, 
Thy king — lord? Back to thy puniſhment, 
Falſe fugitive, and to thy ſpeed add wings ; 
Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 
Thy ling'ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 
W horror ſeize thee, and pangs unfelt 
before. 


So ſpake the griſly terror, and in ſhape 
So ſperkin and fo — grew tenfold 


More dreadful and deform. On th' other. fide 
Incens'd with indignation Satan ſtood 
Unterrify'd ; and like a comet burn'd, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th' arctie ſky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peſtilence and war. Each at the head 
Level'd his deadly aim; their fatal hands 

No ſecond ſtroke intend; and ſuch a frown 
Each caſt at th' other, as when two black clouds, 
With heav'n's artillery fraught, comerattlingon 
Over the Caſpian, then ſtand front to front, 
Hovering a ſpace, till winds the ſignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid-air: *' 
$0 frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
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Grew — at their frown z ſo match'd they 


3 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet ſo great a foe: and now great deeds 
Had been atchiev'd, whereof all hell had rung,. 
Had not the ſnaky ſorcereſs that ſat 
Faſt by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Ris'n, and with hideous outcry ruſh'd between: 
O father what intends thy hand, ſhe cry d, 
Againſt thy only fon? What fury, O ſon, 
Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart [whom + 
Againit thy father's head? and know'ſt for 
For him who fits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath, which he call juſtice, bids; 
His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye boths 
She ſpake, and at her words the helliſh peſt 
Pony = theſe to her Satan return'd : 
range thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 
Thou interpoſeſt, that iy ſudden hand 
Prevented {pares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends ; till firſt I know of thee, [why 
What thing thou art, thus double-form'd, and 
In this infernal vale firſt met thou-call'ſt 
Me father, and that phantaſm call' my ſon ; 
I know thee not, nor ever ſaw till now 
_= more deteſtable than him and thee. 
* whom thus the portreſs of 2 reply d: 
Haſt thou forgot me then, and do I ſeem 
Now in thine eye ſs foul ? once deem'd fo fair 
In Heav'n, when at th' aſſembly, and in ſight 
Of all the ſeraphim with thee combin'd 
In bold conſpiracy againſt Heav'n's King, 
All on a ſudden miſerable pain | 
— thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwum 
In darkneſs, while thy head flames thick and fatt 
Threw forth; till on the left ſide op'ning wide, 
Likeſt to thee in ſhape and count nance bright, 
Then ſhining heav*nly fair, a goddeſs arm'd 
Out of thy head I ſprung : amazement ſeiz'd 
All th' hoſt of heav'n ; back they recoil'd, afraid 
At firſt, and call'd me Sin, and for a ſign 
Portentous held me; but familiar grown, 
* and with attractive graces won 
e moſt averſe, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thyſelf iu me thy perfect image viewing 
Becam'f enamour'd, and ſuch joy thou took ſt 
With me in ſecret, that my womb conceiy'd 
A growing burden. Mean while war aroſe, 
And fields were fought in heav'n ; whereig 
remain'd 
(For what could elſe?) to our almighty foe 
Clear victory, to our part loſs and rout 
Through all the empyrean, dewn they fell 
Driv'n g from the pitch of heaven, down 
Into this * and in the general fall 
I alſo; at which time this pow'rful key - 
Into my hand was giv'n, with charge to keep 
Theſe gates for ever ſhut, which none can 
Without my opening. Penſive here I ſat 
Alone, bur long I ſat not, till my womb, 
— — by thee, and now exceffive gr 
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Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails, that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd : but he my inbred enemy 
Forth ifſu'd, brandiſhing his fatal dart 
Made to deſtroy : I fled, and cry'd out, Death; 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded, Death. 
I fled ; but he purſu'd, (though more, it ſeems, 
Inflam'd with luſt than rage) and, ſwifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother, all diſmay'd, 

And in embraces forcible and foul | 
Ingend'ring with me, of that rape begot 
Theſe yelling monſters, that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt, hourly conceiv d 
And hourly born, with ſorrow infinite 
To me; for when they lift, into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl,and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaſt; then burſting forth 
Afreſh with conſcious terrors vex me round, 
That reſt or intermiſſion none I find. 
Before mine eyes in oppoſition ſits 
Grim Death, my ſon and foe; who ſets them on, 
d me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd : and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and his bane, 
Whenever that ſhall be; fo fate pronounc'd. 
But thou, O father, I forewarn thee, ſhun 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulncrable in thoſe bright arms, 
Though temper d heav'nly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can reſiſt. 
She finiſh'd ; and the ſubtle fiend his lore 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd 
ſmooth ; [ fire, 
Dear daughter, ſince thou clain\'{ me for thy 
And my fair ſon here ſhow'ſt me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thec in heav'n, and joys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, through dire 
- chan 
Befall'n > unforeſeen, unthought of z know 
I come no enemy, but to ſet free | 
From out this dark and diſmal houſe of pain 
Both him and thee; and all the heav'nly hoſt 
Of ſpirits, that in our juſt pretences arm'd 
Fell with us from on high : from them I go 
This uncouth errand ſole, and one for all 
20 expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th' unfounded deep, and — the void 
immenſe f [told 
To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a. place fore- 
Should be, and, by concurring ſigns, ere now 
Created vaſt and round; a place of bliſs 
In the pourlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of upſtart creatures, to ſupply {mov'd, 
Perhaps our vacant room; though more re- 
Left heav'n furcharg'd with potent multitude - 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or ought 
an this more ſecrets now deſign d, I haſte 
To know ; and this once known, ſhall ſoon re- 
turn, [Death 
And bring ye to the place where thou and 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and up and down unſeen 
Wing silent!) de buxom air, inbaln'd _ 
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With odours ; there ye ſhall be fed and fill'd, 
Immeaſurably, all things ſhall be your prey. 
He ceas'd, for both ſcem'd highly pleas'd, 
and Death 
Grinn'd horrible a ghaſtly ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd ; and bleſs'd his maw 
Deltin'd to that good hour: no leſs rejoic'd 
His mother bad, and thus beſpake her fire : 
The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heav'n's all-powerful 
[Kin 
Theſe adamantine gates; againſt all force ” 
Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart, 
Fearleſs to be o'ermatch'd by living might. 
But what owe I to his commands above 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruſt me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
To fit in hateful office here contin'd, 
Inhabitant of heav'n, and heav'nly born, 
Here in perpetual agony and pain, [round 
With terrors and with clamours compals'd 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed? 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'tt me; whom ſhould I obey [ ſoon 
But thee ? whom tollow ? thou wilt bring me 
To that new world of light and bliſs, among 
The gods who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beſeems 
Thy | and thy darling, without end. 
Thus faying, from her fide the fatal key, 
Sad inſtrument of all our woe, ſhe took; 
And tow'rds the gate rolling her beſtial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew; 
Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have moy'd; then in the key-hole 
turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſſy iron or ſolid rock with caſe 
Unfaſtens: on a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut 
Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt, 
Under ſpread enfigns marching might paſs 
through _ 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array 
So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy flame. 
Before their eyes in ſudden view appcar 
The ſecrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, height, 
Without dimenſion, whoſe length, breadth, and 
And time, and place are loſt; where eldeſt 
And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold { Night 
Eternal anarchy, amidit the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. 
— — — — i — — 
$ 56. Miltox's Addreſs to the Sun. 
HAL. holy Light, offspring of Heav'n firſt- 
Or of th Eternal coeternal beam, born, 
May I expreſs thee unblam'd ? ſince God is 
And never but in unapproached light ſight, 


Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, _ 
| Bright 
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Or hear'ſt thou rather, pure ethereal ſtream, 

Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell? Before the ſun, 

Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didſt inveſt 

The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formleſs infinite. 

Thee I reviſit now with bolder wing, 

Eſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 

In that obſcure ſojourn ; while in my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkneſs 
borne, | 

With other notes than to th' Orphean lyre, 

I ſung of chaos and eternal night; 

Taught by the heav*nly muſe to ventnre down 

The dark defcent, and up to reaſcend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I reviſit ſafe, 

And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp; but thou 

Reviſit. ſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 

Or dim diffuſion veil'd. Vet not the more 

Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes haunt 

Clear ſpring, or thady grove, or ſunny hill, 

Smit with the love of ſacred ſong ; hut chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath, 

That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I viſit : nor ſometimes forget 

Thoſe other two equall'd with me in fate, 

So were I equall'd with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris, asd blind Mzonides, 

And Tirefias, and Phineus, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seaſons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 

Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine 

But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the chearful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Preſented with a univerſal blank 

Of nature's works to me expung'd and ras'd, 

And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 

So much the rather thou, celeſtial light, [powers 

Shine, inward, and the mind through all her 

Irradiate, there plant eyes, all miſt from thence 

Purge and diſperſe, that I js ſee and tell 

Of things inviſible to mortal tight. 


§ 57. Addreſs from the Deity to his Sor. 


THOU in Heaven and Earth the only peace 

Found out for mankind under wrath, O thou 
My _ complacence ! well thou know'ſt how 

ear 

To me-are all my works, nor man the leaſt, 
Though laſt created; that for him I ſpare 
Thee from my boſom and right hand, to ſave, 
By loſing thee a while, the whole race loſt, 
Thou therefore, whom thou only canſt redeem, 
Their nature alſo to thy nature join: 


And be thyſelf Man among men on earth, 
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Made fleſh, when time ſhall be, of virgin ſeed, 
By wondrous birth: be thou in Adam's room 
The head of all mankind, though Adam's ſon. 
As in him periſh all men, fo in thee, 
As from a ſecond root, ſhall be reftor*d 
As many as are reſtor'd, without thee none, 
His crune makes guilty all his fons ; thy merit 
Imputed ſhall abſolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteovs deeds, 
And live in thee tranſplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. So Man, as is moſt juſt, 
Shall ſatisfy for Man, be judg'd, and die, 
And dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe 
His brethren, ranſom'd with his own dear life, 
So heav'nly love ſhall outdo helliſh hate, 
Grving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate 
So caſily deſtroy d, and ftill deitroys 
In thoſe who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume 
Man's nature, leffen or degrade thine own, 
Becauſe thou haſt, though thron'd in higheſt 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying [bliſs, 
God-like fruition, quitted all, to fave 
A world from utter loſs, and haſt been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiett to be ſo by being good, 
Far more than great or high ; becauſe in thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory” abounds ; 
Therefore thy humiliation ſhall exalt 
With thee thy manhood alſo to this throne; 
Here ſhalt thou fit incarnate, here ſhall reign 
Both God and Man, Son bath of God and Man, 
Anointed univerſal King ; all power 
I give thee; reign for ever, and aſſume 
Thy merits ; under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I re- 
duce : 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav*n, or earth, or under earth in hell. 
When thou attended gloriouſly from heav'n 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 
The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal ; forthwith from ail winds 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paſt ages, to the general doom 
Shall haſten ; ſuch a peal ſhall rouſe their ſleep. 
Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 
Bad men and angels ; they arraign'd ſhall fink 
Beneath thy ſentence ; hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth ſhall be for ever ſhut. Mean while 
The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſprin 
New heav'n and carth, wherein the juit all” 
And after all their tribulations long, [dwell, 
See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 
With joy and love triumphing, and fair trutk. 
Then thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay br, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall need, 
Gad ſhall be all in all. But all ye Gods, 
Adore him, wha to compals all this dies; 
Adore the Son, and honour him as me. 
No ſooner had th* Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As ſrom bleſs'd voices, uttering joy, heav*n run 
Kkz3 With 
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With jubilee, and loud hoſanna's fill'd 

Th' eternal regions: lowly reverent, [ground 

Tow'rds either throne they bow, and to the 

With ſolemn adoration down they caſt 

Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold; 

Immortal amarant, a flow'r which once 

In Paradiſe, faft by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but ſoon for man's offence 

To Heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, there 
grows, 

And flow'rs aloft ſhading the fount of life, 

And where the river of lis through midſt of 
heav'n 

Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream : 

With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect 

Bind their replendent locks, inwreath'd with 
beams ; [bright 

Now in looſe ds thick thrown off, the 

Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 

Impurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. [ took ; 

Then crown'd again, their golden harps they 

Harps ever 3 that glittering by their ſide 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 

Of charming ſymphony they introduce 

Their ſacred ſong, and waken raptures high; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 


Melodious part, ſuch concord is in heav'n. 


& 53. Satan Adareſ to the Sun, 


O THOU chat, with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'|t from thy ſole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ftars 
Hide their diminiſn'd heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee How I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
T fell, how gloricus once above thy ſphere ; 
Till pride, and worie ambition, threw me down, 
W in heay'n againit heav'n's matchleſs 
Qing. 
Ah wherefore! he deſerv'd no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Ephraided none; nor was his ſervice hard. 
What could be leſs than to afford him praiſe, 
"he eafiet recompence, and pay him thanks, 
Mo due! yet all his good prov'd ill-in me, 
And wronght but malice; lifted up fo high 
F fein'd ſubjection, and thought one Rep higher 
Wceuld ſet ine „ wh and in a moment quit 
The debt immenle of endleſs gratitude, 
80 burdenſome ſtill paying, fl} to owe, 
Forgetful what from him I (till receiv'd; 
And underſtood not that a grateful mind 
By ee, owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharg'd ; what burden then? 
O had his powerful ceitiny oxdzin'd 
Me ſome inferior angel, I had ſtood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 
Ambinon. Yet why not? ſome other power 
great might have aſpir'd, and me though 


mean 
Drawn to his gots but other powers as great 
Fell not, but unſnaken, from within 


* 
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Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Had'ſ thou the ſame free will and pow'r to 
ſtand ? { accule, 

Thou hadit : whom haſt thou then, or what t' 

But Heav'n's free love, dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accurs'd, ſince love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, curs'd be thou; fince againſt his thy will 

Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues. 

Me miſerable! which way ſnall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 

Which way I fly is hell; myſelf am hell; 

And in the lowelt deep a lower deep 

Still threat'ning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heaven, 

O then at lalt relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance; none for pardon left? 

None left but by ſubmiſſion ; and that word 

Diſdain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame 

Among the ſpi'rits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd 

With other promiſes and other vaunts 

Than to ſubmit, boaſting I could ſubdue 

Th' Omnipotent. Ay me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I-groan, 

While they adorg me on the throne of hell, 

With diadem and ſceptre high advanc'd, 

The lower ſtill I fall, only ſupreme 

In miſery : ſuch joy ambition finds. 

But ſay I could repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace, my former ſtate ; how ſoon 

Would height rec 
unlay - recant 

What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore | eaſe would 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow ¶ deep: 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd ſo 

Which would but lead me to a worſe relapſe, 

And heavier fall : fo ſhould I purchaſe dear 

Short intermiſſion bought with double ſinart. 

This knows my punither : therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging cog 8 

All hope excluded thus, behold in ſtea 

| Of us outcaſt, exil'd, his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for him this world, 

So farewel hope, and with hope farewel fear, 

Farewel remorſe: all good to me is loſt: 

Evil, be thou my good: by thee at leaſt 

Divided empire with Heav'n's King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reignz 


As man ere long, and this new world ſhall know, 
| — __— 
I 59s Deſcription of Adam and Eve. 


F- WO of far nobler ſhape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majeſty ſeem'd lords of all: 


The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure, 

| 9 —— but in true filial freedom PRO 

| Whence true authority in men: though both 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem d: 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 


F or ſottacſs ſhe and ſweet atu active grace; 
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high thoughts, how ſoon 
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He for God only, ſhe for God in him. 

His fair large front and eve ſublime declar'd 
Ablolute rule; and hyacinthian locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluſt' ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad: 
She, as a veil, down to the {lender waiſt 

Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſnevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd, 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which imply'd 
dubjection, but requir'd with gentle ſway, 
And by her yielded, by him belt receiv'd, 
Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluctant amorous delay. 

Nor thoſe myſterious parts were then conceal'd; 
Then was not guilty ihame, diſhoneſt ſhame 

Of nature's works, honour diſhonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With ſhows inſtead, mere ſhows of ſceming pure, 
And baniſh'd from man's life his happielt lite, 
Simplicity, and ſpotleſs innocence ! 
So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn'd the ſight 
Of God or angel; for they thought no ill : 
So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovelieſt pair 
That ever ſince in love's embraces met; 
Adam the goodlieſt man of men ſince born 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of ſhade that on a green 
Stood whiſp'ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain-fide 
They ſat them down ; and after no more toil 
Of their ſweet gard ning Hur than ſuffic d 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and made eaſe 
More eaſy, wholeſome thirſt and appetite 

More grateful, to their ſupper- fruits they fell, 
Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, ſide - long as they ſat recline 

On the ſoft dow ny . damaſk'd with flowers: 
The ſavory pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream; 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beſeems 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. | 

— — — — 
& 60. Adam's Addreſs to Eve, relative to the 
Tree of Knowledge, and Eve's Reply. 


GOLE partner, and ſole part, of all theſe joys, 
” Dearer thyſelf than all; needs muſt the Power 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free as infinite 

That rais'd us from the duſt, and plac'd us here 
In all this happineſs, who at his hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Ought whereof he hath need; he who requires 

From us no other ſeryice than to keep 

This one, this eaſy _— of all the trees 

In Paradiſe that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taſte that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life; 

So near grows death to life, whatc'er death is, 
Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou 

know'| 
God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte 


i. 
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Under a ſhade on flow'rs, much won 


My other half: with that th 


that tree, 
The only tign of our obedience lr 


How beauty is excell d by manly grace, 
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Among ſo many ſigns of pow'r and rule 

Conterr'd upon us, and dominion given 

Over all other creatures that poſſeſs _ 

Earth, air, and fea. Then let us not think hard 

One eaty prohibition, who enjo 

Free leave fo large to all things elſe, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights ; 

But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 

To prune theſe growing plants, and tend theſe 
flowers, lſeet. 


Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were 


Lo whom thus Eve reply d: O thou for whom 
And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy fleſh, 
And witnout whom am to no end, my guide 
And head, what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and right. 
For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Præcminent by fo much odds, while thou 

Like conſort to thyſelf canit no where find. 

That day I oft remember, when from ſleep 

I firſt awak'd, and found myſelf repos'd 
Kaen 

And _— I vas, whence thither brought, and 

ow, 

Not diſtant far from thence a murm'ring ſound 

Of waters ifſu'd from a cave, and ſpread 

Into a liquid plain, then ſtood unmoy'd 

Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n; I thither went 

With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look. into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſky. 

As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 

A ſhape within the watry gleam appear d, 

Bending to look on me: I ſtarted back, 

It ſtarted back; but pleas'd I ſoon return d, 

Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon with anſw'ring looks 

Of ſympathy and love : there I had fix'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain deſire, 

Had not a voice thus warn d me, What thou ſeeſt, 

What there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is thyſelf; 


With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 


And I will bring thee where no ſhadow Rays 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces, he 
Whoſe image thou art ; him thou ſhalt enjoy / 
Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear 
Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be eall'd 
Mother of human race. What could 1 do, 
But follow ſtrait, inviſibly thus led ? 
Till I eſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a platan; yet methought leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth watry image: back I turn'd; 
Thou following cry'd aloud, Return, fair Eve, 
Whom fly'ſt thou? whom thou fiy'tt, of him- 
thou art, | 

His fleſh, his bone; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide 
Hencetorth an individual ſolace dear 
Part of my ſoul I ſeck thee, and thee claim 

ntle hand 
rom that time ſee 


And 


Seiz d mine: I yielded; an 
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And wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of congugal attraction unreprov'd, 
And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 
On our firit father; half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her looſe trefſes hid; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 
Smil'd with ſuperior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno ſmiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That ſhed May flow'rs ; and preſs'd her matron 
With kifſes pure. (lip 

— — — ——— 


8 6x. Diſcourſe hetæucen Adam and Exe, re- 
tiring ta Refl, with the Deſcription of their 
Baer. | 

N OW came ſtill evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her ſober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied; for beaſt and bird, 

They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts 

Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung : 

Silence was pleas d: now glow'd the firmament 

With living ſaphirs: Heſperus, that led 

The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt, till the moon 

Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length 

Apparent queen unveil'd her peerleſs light, 

And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw. hour 
When Adam thus to Eve: Fair conſort, th 

Of night, and all things now retir'd to reſt, 

Mind us of like repoſe, {:nce God hath ſet 

Labour and reft, 25 day and night, to men 

Succeſſive ; and the timely dew of ſleep 

Now falling with ſoft ſlumbrous weight inclines 

Our eye-lids : other creatures all day lon 

Rove idle unemploy d, and lefs need reſt; 

Man hath his daily work of body* or mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways; 

While other animals unactire range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrow, ere freſh morning ftreak the eaſt 

With firſt approach of light, we mult be riſen, 

And at ovr pleaſant labour, to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder 2llics green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

That mock our ſcant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 

Thoſe bloſſoms allo, and thoſe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unſightly and unſmooth, 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with caſe : 

Mean while, as Nature wills, night bids us reſt. 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty 

adorn d: | 

My author and diſpoſer, what thou bidit 

Unargu'd I obey : fo God ordains; 

God 1s thy Jaw, thou mine : to know no more 

Is woman's happieſt knowledge and her praiſe. 

With thee converſing I forget all time; 

All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike.. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 

With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 

When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tres, fruit, and flower, 
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2 with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
t 


After ſoft ſhow'rs ; and tweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of Heav'n, her ftarry tran : 
| But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds; nor riſing fun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glift'ring with dew ; nor fragranceafter ſhowers; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent night 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt'ring ſtar- light, without thee is ſweet. 
But wheretore all night long ſhine theſe ? for 
whom 
This glorious ſight, when ſleep hath ſhut all eyes? 
To whom our general anceſtor reply'd : 
Daughter of God and Man, accomplith'd Eve, 
Theſe have their courſe to finiſh round the earth, 
By morrow ev*ning, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Miniſt'ring light prepar'd, F 1 ſet and riſe; 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguiſh life 
In nature and all things; which theſe ſoft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 
Lemper or nouriſh, or in part ſhed down 
Their ſtellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. 
Theſe then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain; nor think, though men were 
none, [ praiſe; 
That heav;n would want ſpectators, God want 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
. Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we {lcep; 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the {terp 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive each to others note, 
Singing their great Creator ? oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of inftrumental ſounds 
In full harmonic number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heav'n, 
Thus talking hand in hand alone they paſs d 
On to their bliſsful bow'r : it was a place 
Chos'n by the ſov'ran Planter, when he fram'd 
All things to man's delightful uſe; the roof 
Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either fide 
Acanthus, and each odorous buſhy ſhrub 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall; each beauteons 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jefſamin flower, 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and 
Moſaic; under foot the violet, [wrought 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay ( ftene 
Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than with 
Of coſtlieſt emblem: other creature here, 
Beaſt, bird, inſe&, or worm, durſt enter none; 
Such was their awe of man. In ſhadier bower 
More ſac red and ſequeſter'd, though but feign d, 
Pan or 8 ylvanus never ſlept, nor pymph, 


. 
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With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek, 


Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in cloſe receſs, | 

With flowers, garlands, and fweet-ſmelling herbs 

Eſpouſed Eve deck d firſt her nuptial bed, 

And heav'nly quires the hymenzan ſung, 

What day the genial angel to our fire 

Brought her in naked beauty more adorn'd, 

More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 

Endow'd with all their gifts, and O too like 

In ſad event, when to th' unwiſer ſon 

Of Japhet brought by Hermes, ſhe inſnar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be aveng'd 

On him who had ſtole Jove's authentic fire. 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open {ky ador'd [ heav*n, 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by ther; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, — uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou haſt promis d from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 

Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 


——— . — ꝙ—ëlX 
§ 62. Wedded Love. 


H AIL wedded love, myſterious law, true ſource 
Ot human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe of all things common elſe. 

By thee adult'rous luſt was driv'n from Men 

Among the beltial herds to range; by thee 

Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, fon, and brother, firſt were known. 

Far be it, that I ſhould write thee fin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holieſt place, 

Pzcpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets, 

Whoſe bed is undead and chaſte pronounc'd, 

Preſent, or paſt, as ſaints and patiiarchs us'd. 

Here Love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 

His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

Reigns here and revels; not in the bought ſmile 

Ot harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear'd, 

Caſual fruition ; nor in court-amours, 

Mix d dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight-ball, 

Or ſcrenate, which the ſtary'd lover fings 

To his proud fair, beſt quitted with diſdain, 


——— OO 


$,63. Adam's Morning Salutati;n; and Eve's 
| Account of her Dream. 


NOW morn her roſy ſteps in th eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow d the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak'd, ſo cuſtom'd, for his lleep 
As airy light from pure digeſtion bred, [found 
And temp'rate vapours bland, which th' only 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 
Ot birds on ev'ry bough ; ſo much the mere 
His wonder was to find unwakeu'd Eve 
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As through unquiet reſt: he on his ſide, 
Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or afleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake, 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found, | 
Heav'n's lait beſt gift, my ever-new delight, 
Awake: the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet. 
Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with ſtart] 
On Adam ; whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake: 
O ſole in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I ſee 
Thy face, and morn return'd; for I this night 
(Such night till this I never paſs'd) havedream'd, 
If dream'd, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day paſt, or morrow's next deſign g 
But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſome night: methou 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to w 
With gentle voice; I thought it thine: it ſaid, 
Why -fleep'tt thou Eve? Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong ; now 
reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſing light 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things; in vain, 
If none regard: Heav'n wakes with all his eyes; 
Whom to behold but thee, Nature's defire ? 
In whoſe ſight all things joy, with raviſhment 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze. 
I roſe as at thy call, but found thee not; 
To find thee L directed then my walk; 
And on, methought, alone I paſs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge: fair it ſeem'd, 
Much fairer to my fancy than by day : 
And as I wond'ring look'd, beſide it ſtood 
One ſhap'd and wing'd like one of thoſe from 
By us oft ſeen; his dewy locks diftill'd { Heav'n 
Ambroſia; on that tree he alſo gaz d; 
And O fair plant, ſaid he, with fruit ſurcharg'd, 
Deigns none to eaſe thy load and taſte thy ſweet, 
Nor God, nor Man? Is knowledge ſo deſpis d ? 
Or envy', or what reſerve forbids to taſte ? 
Forbid who will, none ſhall from me withhold 
Longer thy offer d good; why elſe ſet here? 
This faid, he paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted : me damp horror chill'd 
At ſuch bold words vouch'd with a deed fo bold. 
But he thus overjoy'd, O fruit divine, 
Sweet of thyſelt, but much more ſweet thus 
Forbidden here, it ſeems, as only fit [cropt, 
For Gods, yet able to make s of Men: 


And why not Gods of Men, fince good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows, 


: 


The author uot unpair'd, but honour'd more? 


Here, 


Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 
Partake thou alſo; happy though thou art, 


Happter thou may it be, worthier can'& not be: 


Tatite this, and be henceforth among the Gods 
Thyſelf a Goddeſs, not to earth confin'd, 
But ſometimes in the air, as we, ſometimes 
Aſcend to heav'n, by merit thine, and ſee 
What life the Gods live there, and ſuch live thou. 
So ſaying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 
Ev'n to my mouth of that fame fruit held part 
Which he hadpluck'd; the plcatant favoury imell 
Co quicken d appetite, that I, methought, 
Could not but taſte. Forth with up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
The earth outitretch'd immenſr, a proſpect wide 
And various: wond'ꝰ ring at roy flight and change 
To this high exaltation; ſuddenly [down, 
My guide was gone, and I, methought, ſunk 
And fell aſleep: but O how glad I wak'd, 
To find this but a dream! Thus Eve her night 
Related, and thus Adam anſwer'd fad: 
Beſt i of myſelf, and dearer half, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night in ſteep 
Affects me equally : nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil ſprung, I fear: 
Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 
Created pufe. But know, that in the ſoul 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: among theſe Fancy next 
Her office helds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 
Which n joining or dis joining, frames 
All what vt affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell when nature reſts. 
Oft in her abſence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long palt or late. 
Some ſuch reſemblances methinks I find 
Of our laſtevening's talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition ſtrange; yet be not fad. 
Evil into the mind of God or Mza 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ipot or blame behind: nich gives me hope, 
That what in ſleep thou didtt abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt conient to do. 
Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks, 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene, 
Than when fair morning frtt (miles on the world; 
And let us to our freſh employments riſe, _ 
Among the groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs 
n no their choiceſt boſom'd ſmells, 
Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 
So chear'd he his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was 
Bur filently a gentle tear let fall ſehear'd; 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops that ready ſtood, 
Fach in their cryſtal ſluice, he ere they fell 
Kits'd, as the gracious ſigns or tweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 
So all was clear d, aud to the field they haſte. 
But firſt, from under ſnady arbo rous roof 


Soon as they forth were come to open ſight 
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| Of day-fpring, and the fun, who ſcarce up riſen, 
With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
Diſcovering in wide land(kip all the eaſt 

Of Paradiſe and Eden's happy plains, 

Lowly they bow'd adoring, and began 

Their oriſons, each morning duly paid 

In various ſtyle; for neither various ſtyle 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praiſe 

Their Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung 
Unmeditated, ſuch prompt eloquence 

Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous 

More tuneable than needed lute or harp [ verle, 

To add more fweetneſs ; and they thus began, 
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Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound 

Of onſet ended ſoon each milder thought. 
High in the midſt exalted as a God 

Tu' apoltate in his ſun- bright chariot ſat, 
Idol of majeſty divine, inclos'd 

With flaming cherubim and golden ſhields; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
Twixt hoit and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, 
A dreadful interval, and front to front | 
Preſented ſtood in terrible array 

Of hideous length: before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it join d, 

Satan with vaſt and hanghty ſtrides advanc'd 
Came tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and gold; 
Abdiel that fight endur'd not, where he ſtood 
Among the mightieſt, bent on higheſt deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores : 
O Heav'n! that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not: wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and 
might 

There fail where virtue fails, or weakeſt prove 
Where boldett, though to fight unconquerable? 
His puiſſance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, 

I mean to try, whoſe reaſon I have try'd 
Unſound and falſe; nor is it ought but juſt, 
That he who in debate of truth hath won, 
Should win in arms, in both diſputes alike 
Victor; though brutiſh that conteit, and foul, 
When reaſon hath to deal with force, yet ſo 
Mott reaſon is that reaſon overcome. 

So pondering, and from his armed peers 
Forth ſtepping oppoſite, half-way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens'd, and thus ſecurely him defy'd: 
Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have 
The height of thy aſpiring unoppos d, [reach'd 
The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 
Abandon'd at the terror of thy power 


md 


Or potent tongue: fool, not to think how vaip 


Againſt th* Omnipotent to riſe in arms; 

Who out of ſmalleſt things could without end 
Have rais'd inceſſant armies to defeat 

Thy folly; or with ſolitary hand 

Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow 
Unaided could have finiſh'd thee, and whelm'd 
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All are not of thy train; there be who faith 
Prefer, and piety to God, though then 
To thee not viſible, when I alone 

zem'd in thy world erroneous to diſſent 
From all: my ſect thou ſeeſt; now learn too late 
How few fometimes may know, when thouſands 


err. 
Whom the grand foe, with ſcornful eye aſkance, 
Thus anſwer d: Ill for thee, but in wiſh'd hour 
Of my revenge, firſt ſought for thou return it 
From flight, ſeditious _ to receive, 
Thy merited reward, the firſt aſſay [tongue, 
Of this right hand provok d, ſince firſt that 
Inſpir'd with contradiction, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the Gods, in ſynod met, 
Their deities to aſſert, who while they feel 
Vigour divine within them, can allow 
Omnipotence to none. But well thou com'ſt 
Betore thy fellows, ambitious to win 
From me ſome plume, that thy ſucceſs may ſhow 
Deſtruction to the reſt: this pauſe between 
(Unanſwer'd leſt thou boaſt) to let thee know; 
At firſt I thought that Liberty and Heav'n 
To heav'nly fouls had been all one; but now 
I ſee that moſt through ſloth had rather ſerve, 
Mainift ring ſpirits, train'd up in feaſt and ſong; 
Such haſt thou arm'd, the minſtrelſy of Heav'n, 
Servility with freedom to contend, 
As both theirdeeds compar'd this day ſhall prove. 

To whom in brief thus Abdiel itern reply d: 
Apoſtate, ftill thou err'ſt, nor end wilt find 
Ot erring, from the path of truth remote: 
Unjuſtly thou deprav ſt it with the name 
Of ſerv itude to — whom God ordains, 

Or Nature; God and Nature bid the ſame, 
When he who rules is worthieſt, and excels 
Them whom he governs. This is ſervitude, 
To ſerve th* unwiſe, or him who hat? rebell'd 
Againſt his worthier, as thine now ſerve thee, 
Tnyſelf not free, but to thyſelf inthrall'd ; 

Yet lewdly dar'ft our miniſtring upbraid, 
Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom; let me ſerve 
In heav'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 
Echeſts obey, worthieſt to be obey'd; [while 
Vet chains in hell, not realms, expect: mean 
From me return'd, as erſt thou iaid'it from flight, 
This greeting on tay impious cre{t receive. 

So ſaying, a noble ſtroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell 
On the proud creſt of Satan, that no bake, 

Nor motion of ſwift thought, leſs could his ſhield, 
Such ruin intercept: ten paces huge 

He back recoil'd; the tenth on bended knee 
His maſſy ſpear upſtay*d; as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, 


Half ſunk with all his pines. Amazement ſeiz'd 


The rebel Thrones, but greater rage to ſee 
Thus foil'd their mightieſt; ours joy fill'd, and 
Preſage of victory, and fierce deſire [ ſhout, 
Of hattle: whereat Michael bid found [heav'n 
Ti Arch-Angei trumpet; through the valt of 
It ſounded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hoſanna to the High'eſt : nor ſtood at gaze 
The adverſe legions, nor leſs hideous join d 
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The horrid ſhock. Now ſtorming fury roſe, 
And clamour ſuch as heard in heav'n till now 
Was never; arms on armour claſhing bray'd 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noiſe 
Of conflict; over head the diſmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 

And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire. 

So under fiery cope together ruſh'd 

Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault 

And inextinguiſhable rage: all Heav'n R 
Reſounded; and had Earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her center ſhook. Wnat wonder? when 
Millions of fierce encount'ring Angels fought 
On either ſide, the leait of whom could wield 
Theſe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions: how much more of pow'r 
Army” againſt army numberleſs to raiſe 
Dreadful combuſtion warring, and diſturb, 
Thaugh not deſtroy, their happy native ſeat; 
Had not th' eternal King omnipotent, 


From his ftrong hold of Heav'n high over-rul'd 


And limited their might; though number'd ſuch 


As each divided legion might have ſeem'd 
A numerous hoſt, in ſtrength each armed hand 
A legion, led in fight yet leader ſeem d | 
Each warrior ſingle as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the fw ax 
Of battle, open when, and when to cloſe 
The 2 of grim war: no thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argu'd fear; each on himfelf rely'd, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory: deeds of eternal fame | 
Were done, but infinite; for wide was ſpread 
That war,and various, ſometimes on firm ground 
A ſtanding fight, then ſoaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air; all air ſeem'd then 
Conflicting fire: long time in even ſcale 
The battle hung; till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious pow'r had ſhown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting ſeraphim confus d, at length 
Saw where the {word of Michal ſmote, and fell'd 
Squadrons at once; with huge two-handed fway 
Brandiſh'd aloft the horrid edge came down 
Wide waſting ; ſuch deſtruction to withitand 
He haſted, and oppos'd the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield, 
A vaſt circumference. At his approach 
The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas'd, and glad, as hoping here to end 
Inteſtine war in heav'n, the arch-foe ſubdu'd 
Or captive dragg'd in chains, with hoſtile frown 
And viſage all inflam'd firſt thus began: 
Author of evil unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam'd in heav*n, now plenteous, as thou ſeeft 
Theſe acts of hateful ſtrife, hateful to all, 
Though heavieſt by juſt meaſure on thyſelf, 
And thy adherents : how haſt thou diſturd'd . 
Heav'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miſery, uncreated till the crime | 
Of thy rebellion! How haſt thou inſti}'d 
Thy malice into thouſands, once upright [here 
And faithful, now prov'd falfe ! But think = 
| 0 
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To trouble holy reſt; Heav'n caſts thee out 
From all her confines. Heav'n, the ſeat of bliſs, 
Brooks not the works of violence and war. 
Hence then, and evil go with thce along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, hell, 
Thou and thy wicked crew; there mingle broils, 
Ere this avenging ſword begin thy doom, 
Or ſome more fudden vengeance wing'd from 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. [God 
So fpake the Prince of Angels; to whom thus 
Tbe advertary : Nor think thou with wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou canſt not. Haſt thou turn'd the leaſt of theſe 
To flight, or if to fall, but that they rite 
Unvanquiſh'd, eaſier totranſact with ine [threats 
That thou ſhouldſt hope, imperious, and with 
To chaſe me hence? Err not, that fo ſhall end 
The finite which thou call'ft evil, but we ſtyle 
The ſtrife of glory; which we mean to win, 
Or turn this heaven itſelf into the hell 
Thou fablett ; here however to dwell free, 
If not to reign : mean while thy utmolt force, 
And join him nam'd Almighty to thy aid, 
I fiy not, but have ſought thee far and nigh. 
They ended 2 and both addreſs d for fight 
Unipeakable; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to ſuch height 
Of Godlike power? for likeſt gods they ſeem' d, 
Stood they or mov d, in ſtature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great heav'n. 
Now wavy'& their fiery ſwords, and in the air 
Made hor: id circles; two broad ſuns their ſnields 
Blaz d oppoſite, while expectation ood 
In horror: from c:ch hand with ſpeed retir'd, 
Where erit was thickeſt fight, th angelic throng, 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 
Ot fuch commotion ; ach as, to ſet forth 
Great things by f; mall, it nature's concord broke, 
Among the conttellations war were ſprung. 
Two pianets, ruſhing irom aſpect malign 
Of Ferceft oppoſition in mad-ſky [found. 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres con- 
Together both, with next to almighty arm 
Uplified imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd 
That might determine, and not need repeat, 
As not ot pow'r at once; nor odds appcar'd 
In might or ſwift prevention: but the ſword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper d fo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might refiit that edge: it met 
The fword of Satan, with ſtecp force to fmi'e 
Deſcending, and in half cut thcer; nor ſtay d, 
But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring, ſhar'd 
All his right fade : then Satan firit knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; to ſore 
The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
Paſs d through him: but th' ethereal ſubſtance 
Kot long diviſible; and from the gath {clos'd, 
A fiream of ne&'rous humour iſſuing fow'd 
Sanguine, ſuch as celeſtial ſpi'rits may bleed, 
all his armour ſtain d, cre while ſo bright. 
Forthwith on all ſides to his aid was run 
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Defence, while others bore him on their ſhicids 
Back to his chariot, where it ſtood retir'd 
From off the files of war: there they him laid 
Gnathing for anguiſh, and deſpite, and ſhame, 
To find himſelf not matchleſs, and his pride 
Humbled by ſuch rebuke, fo far beneath 
His confidence to equal God in pow'r. 
Yet ſoon he heal'd; for fprrits that live through. 
Vital in every part, not as frail man [out 
In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air : 
All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all ſenſe; and as they pleaſe, 
They limb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, or ſize 
Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe or rare. 
Meanwhile in other parts like deeds deſerv'd 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king ; who him defy'd, 
And at his 1 to drag him bound 
Threaten d, nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrain d his tongue blaſphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the waſte, with ſhatter'd arms 
And unc6uth pain fled bellowing. On each wing 
Uriel and Raphael, his vaunting foe, 
Though huge, and in a rock of diamond arm'd, 
Vanquiſh'd Adramalech, and Afmadai, 
Two potent "Thrones, that to be leſs than Gods 
Diſdam'd, but meaner thoughts learn'd in their 
flight, [mail. 
Mangled with ghaſtly wounds through plate and 
Nor ſtood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheiſt crew, but with redoubled blow 
Ariel and Arioch, and the violence 
Ot Rarniel {corch'd and blaſted overthrew. 
I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thoſe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in Heav'n, 
Scek not the praiſe of men: the other fort 
In might though wondrous, and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown leſs eager, yet by doom 
Cancel'd from Heav'n and ſacred memory, 
Nameleſs in daik oblivion let them dwell. 
For ftrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And ignominy, vet to glory aſpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame: 
J heretore eternal lence be their doom. 
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$ 65- The Angels ſecond Batile, and the 

M:fiah's Victory on the third Day. 

NOW when fair morn orient in heav'n ap- 

pear'd, 

Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet ſung : in arms they ſtood 

Of golden panoply, refulgent hoſt, 

Soon banded ; others from the drawing hills 

Look'd round, and icouts each coalt light- 
armed ſcour, 

Each quarter, to deſcry the diſtant foe, 

Where lodg d, or whither fled, or it for fight, 


By angels many and firong, who interpos'd 


I jon or in halt: hun ſoon they met 
n motion or in hum ſoon they TO 
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Under ſpread enfigns moving nigh, in flow 
But firm battalion ; back with ſpcedieft ſail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the ſwifteſt wing, 
Came fly'ing, and in mid-air aloud thus cry'd: 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight; the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will fave us long purſuit 
This day; fear not his {light ; ſo thick a cloud 
He comes, and ſettled in his face I fee 
Sad reſolution, and ſecure: let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, 
Borne ev'n or high; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture ought, no drizzling thow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire. 
So warn'd he them aware themſelves, and ſoon 
In order, quit of all impediment ; 
Inſtant without diſturb they took alarm, 
And onward move imbattied : when behold 
Not diftant far with heavy pace the toe 
Approaching groſs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his deviliſh enginry, impal'd 
On every ſide with ſhadowing ſquadrons deep, 
To hide the fraud. At interview both ſtood 
A while; but ſuddenly at head appear'd 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud : 
Vanguard, to right and left the front unfold; 
That all may ſee who hate us, how we ſeck 
Peace and compoſure, and with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverſe: 
But that I doubt; however witneſs Heaven, 
Heav'n witneſs thou anon, while we diſcharge 
Freely our part; ye who appointed ſtand, 

Du as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear, 
So ſcoffing in ambiguous words, he ſcarce 

Had ended ; when to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir'd : 

Which to our eyes diſcover'd, new and ſtrange, 
A triple mounted row of pillars laid 

On wheels (for like to pillars molt they ſeem'd, 
Or hollow'd bodies made of oak or fir, 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell'd) 
Braſs, iron, ſtony mold, had not their mouths 


With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 


Portending hollow truce: at each behind 
A ſei aph food, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire; while we ſuſpenſe, 
Collected ſtood within our thoughts amus'd: 
Not long, for ſudden all at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply'd 
With niceſt touch. Immediate in a flame, 
But ſoon obſcur'd withſmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
From thoſe deep-throated engines belch'd, whoſe 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, {roar 
And all her entrails tore, diſgorging foul 
Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and 
Of icon globes ; which on the vitor hoſt [hail 
Level'd, with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote, 
That whom they hit, none on their feet might 
ſtand, (fell 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks, but down they 
By thouſands; - Angel on arch-angel roll'd ; 
The ſooner for their arms — they might 
Have eaſily, as ſpi rita, evaded ſwift 
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By quick contraction or remove; but now 
Foul diſſipation follow'd and forc'd rout; 

Nor ſerv'd it to relax their ſerried files. 

What ſhould they do? if on they ruſl'd, repulſe 
Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more deſpis q; 
And to their foes a laughter; for in view. 
Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 

In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 

Of thunder : back defeated to return 

They worſe abhorr d. Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in deriſion call'd: 

O friends why come not on theſe victors proud ? 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when we, 
To entertain them fair with open front ¶ terms 
And breaſt (what could we more ) propounded 
Of compoſition, ftrait they chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, [ſeem'd 
As they would dance; yet fer a dance they 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perha 
For joy of offer'd peace: but I ſuppoſe, 

If our propoſal once again were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult. 

To vhom thus Baliel in like gameſome mood: 
Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg*d home, 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
And {tumbled many: who receives them right, 
Had need from head to foot well underſtand; 
Not underſtood, this gift they have beſides, 
They ſhow us when our foes walk not upri 

So they among themſelves in pleaſant ven 
Stood ſcoffing, heighten'd in their thoughts be- 
All doubt * eternal might. [yond 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy”, and of his thunder made a ſcorn, 
And all his ho# derided, while _ ſtood 
A while in trouble: but they ſtood not long; 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them 

arms 
Againſt ſuch helliſh miſchief fit to* oppoſe. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the pow'r, 
Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd} 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hi 
(For earth hath this variety from heav'n 
Of e ſituate in hill and dale) J flew; 
Light as the light' ning glimpſe they ran, they 
From their foundations — to and fro, 
By pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their load, 

ocks, waters, woods, and by the ſh 

Up-lifting bore them in —— 2 
Be ſure, and terror ſeiz d the rebel hoſt, 
When coming towards them ſo dread they ſaw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd; 
Lill on thoſe curſed engines triple- rom 
They ſaw them whelm'd, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains buried deep z 
Themſelves invaded next, and on their heads 
Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs d whole legions 

arm'd; [bruw'd 
Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and 
Into their ſubſtance pent, which wrought them 
Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, [pan 
Long ſtruggling underneath,ere they could = 
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Out of ſuch pris'n, though ſp ĩrits of pureſt light, 
Pureſt at firtt, now grois by ſinning grown. 
The reſt in imitation to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighb'ring hills uptore; 
So hills amid the air encounter'd hills 
our to and fro with jaculation dire, 

rat under ground they fought in diſmal ſhade 
Infernal noite; war ſeem'd a civil game 


To this uproar : horrid contuſion heap'd 


Upon confuſion roſe. And now all heav'n 
Had gone to wrack, with ruin overſpread 
Had not th* Almighty Father, where he tits 
Shrin d in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Confulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen 
This tumult, and permitted N 
That his great purpoſe he might ſo fulfil, 
To honour his annointed Son aveng' d 
his enemies, and to declare [ Son, 

| pow'r on him transferr'd : whence to his 
Thꝰ aſſeſſor of his throne, he thus began: 

Effulgence of my glory, Son belov'd, 
Son in whoſe face inviſible is beheld 
Viſbly, what by deity I am, 
And in whoſe hand what by decree I do, 
Second Omnipotence, two days are paſt, 
Two days, as we compute the days of heav'n, 
Since Michael and his pow'rs went forth to tame 
Theſe difobedient : ſore has been their fight, 
As likelieſt was, when two ſuch foes met arm'd ; 
Forto theraſelves Lleft them; and thou know ſt, 


- Equal in their creation they were form d, 


Save what fin hath impair d; which yet hath 
wrought 

Inſenfibly, for I fuſpend their doom; 

Whence in ual fight they needs mult laſt 

Endleſs, and no ſolution will be found: 

War wearied hath per form'd what war can do, 

And to diſorder'd rage let looſe the reins, 

Wich mountains as with weapons arm'd ; which 
makes (main. 

Wild work in heav'n, and dangerous to the 

T' xo days are therefore paſt, the taird is thine; 

For thee I have ordain d it, and thus far 

Have ſuffer'd, that the glory may be thine 

Of ending this great war, ſince none but thou 

Can end it, Into thee ſuch virtue” and grace 

Immentſe I have transtus d, that all may know 

In heav'n and hell thy pow'r above compare ; 

Azid this perverſe commotion govern'd thus, 

To 2 thee worthieſt to be heir | 

Of all things, to be heir, 2nd to be king 

By ſacred unRion, thy deſerved right. 

Go then, thou mightieſt, in thy Father's might, 

Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 

That ſhake heav*n's baſis, bring forth all my war, 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 

Gird on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh ; 


Purſue theſe ſons of darkneſs, drive them out 


Frum all heav'n's bounds into the utter dep: 
There let them learn, as likes them, to deſpiſe 
Godl, and Meſſiah his annointed king. 

Ee ſaid, and on his Son with rays direct 
Sone full; be all his Father full expreis'd 
IreFably into his face receiv d; 5 
Ad thus the Filial Godhead anſw ring ſpake: 


O Father, O Supreme of heav'nly Thrones, 
Firſt, _— Holieſt, Beſt ; thou . ſeek't 
To glorify thy Son, I always thee, 

As is molt juſt: this I my glory* account 

My exaltation, and my whole delight, 

That thou in me well pleas'd, declar'it thy will 

Fulfil'd, which to fulfl is all my bliſs. 

Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving I aſſume; 

And gladlier ſhall — „ when in the end 

Thou ſhalt be all in = 1 and I in thee 

For ever, and in me all whom thou lov'ſt: 

But whom thou hateſt, I hate, and can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildneſs on, 

Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 

2 thy might, rid heav'n of theſe re- 
7 | 

To their prepar'd ill manſion driven down, 

To chains of darkneſs, and th* undying worm, 

That from thy juſt obedience could revolt, 

Whom to obey 1s happineſs entire. (pure 

Then ſhall thy ſaints unmix'd, and from th im- 

Far ſeparate, circling thy holy mount 

Unfeigned Halleluiahs to thee ſing, 

Hymns of high praiſe, and I among them chief, 

So ſaid, he o'er his ſceptre bowing, roſe 
From the right hand of glory where he ſat; 
And the third ſacred morn began to ſhine, 
Dawning through heay'n, Forth ruſh'd with 

whirlwind found 
The chariot of Paternal Deity, [drawn, 
Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 
Itſelf inſtinct with ſpirit, but convoy'd 
By four cherubic ſhapes; four faces each 
Had wondrous; as with ſtars their bodies all 
And wipgs were ſet with eyes, with eyes the 
wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between 
Over their heads a c firmament, - 
Whereon a ſaphir throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. 
He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Alſcended ; at his right hand Victory 
Sat eagle-wing'd ; beſide him hung his bow, 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder ſtor d; 
And from about him fierce effuſion roll'd 
Of ſmoke, and bick ring flame, and ſparkles dire. 
Attended with ten thouſand thouſand ſaints, 
He onward came, far off his coming ſhone ; 
And twenty thouſand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand, were feen, 
He on the wings of cherub robe ſublime 
On the cryſtaline ſky, in ſaphir thron'd, 
Illuſtrious far and wide; but by his own 
Firit ſeen : then unexpected joy ſurpriz'd, 
When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd 
Aloft by angels borne, his ſign in heav'n ; 
Under whoſe conduct Michael ſoon reduc'd 
His army, circumfus'd on either wing, 
Under their Head imbodied all in one. 
Before him pow'r divine his way prepar'dz 
At his command th' uprooted hills retir'd 
Each to his place; they — voice, and went 
Obſequious; heav'n his wonted face renew d, 


And with freſh flow'rets hill and valle wit 
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This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur' d, 
And to rebellious fight rallied their pow'rs 
Inſenſate, hope conceiving from deſpair, 

In heav*nly ſpirits could ſuch perverſeneſs dwell ? 
But to convince the proud what ſigns avail, 

Or wonders move th* obdurate to relent? 

They harden'd more by what might moſt reclaim, 
Grieving to ſee his glory, at the light 

Took «envy ; and alpiring to his height, 

Stood reimbattled fierce, by force or fraud 
Weening to proſper, and at length prevail 
Againſt God and Meſſiah, or to fall 

In univerſal ruin laſt; and now 

To final battle drew, diſdaining flight, 

Or faint retreat; when the great Son of God 
To all his hoſt on either hand thus ſpake: 

Stand ſtill in bright array, ye ſaints, here ſtand, 
Ye angels arm'd, this day from battle reit ; 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe 
And as ye have receiv'd, fo have ye done 
Invincibly : but of this curſed crew 
The puniſhment to other hand belongs; 
Vengeance is his, or whoſe he ſole appoints: 
Number to this day's work is not ordain'd, 

Nor multitude; ſtand only, and behold 

God's indignation on theſe godleſs pour'd 

By me; not you, but me, they have deſpis'd, 
Vet envied; againſt me is all their rage, 
Becauſe the Father, t' whom in heav'n ſupreme 
Kingdom, and pow'r, and glory appertains, 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will. 
Therefore to me their doom he hath aſlign'd ; 
That they may have their wiſh, to try with me 
In battle which the ſtronger proves, they all, 
Or I alone againſt them, ſince by ſtrength 
They meaſure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who them excells ; 

Nor other ſtrife with them do I vonchſafe. 

So ſpake the Son, and info terror chang'd 
His count'nance too ſevere to be beheld. 

_ full of wrath bent on his enemies, 

t once the four ſpread out their ſtarry wings 
With dreadful ſhade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the ſound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hott. 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrẽan ſhook throughout, 

All but the throne itſelf of God. Full ſoon 


Among them he arriy'd, in his right hand 


Craſping ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infix'd 
Plagues: they aftoniſh'd all reſiſtance loſt, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropt: 
O'er ſhields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim proſtrate, 
That wiſh'd the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a ſhelter from his ire, 
Nor leſs on either fide tempeſtuous fell 

is arrows, from the fourtold-viſag'd Four 
Diſtin& with eyes, and from the living wheels 
Diſtin& alike with multitude of eyes; 
One ſhirit iu i em ruid, and every eye 


Gla'd ughν ug and hot forth pernicious. fire 
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Among the accurs'd, that wither'd all their 
ſtrength, | 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 

Exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, afflifted, fall'n. 

Yet half his ſtrength he put not forth, but check d 

His thunder in mid — — for he meant 

Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav'ng 

The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd, 

Drove them before him thunder- ſtruck, purſu d 

With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And cryſtal wall of heav 'n; which op ning wide, 

Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclos d 

Into the waſteful deep: the monttrous ſight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worſe 

Urg'd them behind; headlong themſelves they 
threw 

Down from the verge of heav*n ; eternal wratk 

Burnt after them to the bottomlels pit. 

Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe, Hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining fromHeav'n,and would havefled 
Affrighted; but ſtrict fate had caſt too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 
Nine days they fell ; confounded Chaos roar'd, 
And felt tenfold confuſion in their fall | 


Through his wild anarchy, ſo huge a ront 


Incumber'd him with ruin: Hell at lat fclos'd ; 
Yawning receiv'd them whole, and on them 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houſe of woe and pain. 
Diſburden'd Heav'n rejoic'd, and ſoon repair'd 
Her mural breach, returning whence it roll'd, 
Sole victor from th' expulſion of his foes 
Meſſiah his triumphal chariot turn'd ; 
To meet him all his ſaints, who ſilent Rood 
Eye-witneſles of his almighty acts, 


With jubilee advanc'd ; and as they went, 


Shaded with branching palm, each order bright, 
Sung triumph, and him ſung victorious King, 
Son, Heir, and Lord, to him dominion giv'n, 
Worthieſt to reign; he celebrated rode 
Triumphant through mid- heav 'n, into the courts. 
And temple of his mighty Father thron'd 

On high: who into glory him receiv'd, 

Where now he ſits at the right hand of bliſs, 


& 66, Formation of the World, and Man, re- 
- lated by Raphael to Adam. 
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Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majeſty divine; ſapience and love 
Immenſe, and all his Father in him ſhone. 
About his chariot numberleſs were pour'd 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And virtues, winged Spirits, and chariots wing'd 
From th' armoury of God; where ſtand of old 
| Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg d 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them Spirit liv'd, - 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious ſound 

golden hingey moving, to let for h 
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And Spirit coming to create new worlds. 
On heav'nlyground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 
They view d the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds, 
And ſurging waves, as mountains, to aſſault, 
Heav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, 


ce, 

Said — th* omnific Word, your diſcord end; 
Nor ftay'd, but on the wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ftay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 
In God's eternal ftore, to circumſcribe 
This univerſe, and all created things : 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
And faid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world. 

Thus God the Heav'n created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform'd and void; Darkneſs profound 
Cover'd th' abyts ; but on the watry calm 
His brooding wings the Sp1i'rit of God outſpread, 
And vital virtue” infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs, but downward 


d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs 
Adverſe to life: then founded, then congloh'd 
Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 
Diſparted, and between ſpun out the air, 
And Earth felf-balanc'd on her centre hung. 
Let there be light, ſaid God, and forthwith 
light 
Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pnre 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 
o journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spher d in a radiant cloud, for yet the ſun 
Was not: ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle [good; 
Sojourn'd the while. God ſaw the light was 
And light from darkneſs by the hemiſphere 
Divided ; light the day, and darkneſs night 
He nam'd. Thus was the firſt day ev 'n and morn, 
Nor 2 uncelebrated, nor unſung 
By the celeſtial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld; 
Rirth-day of Heav'n and Earth; with joy and 
The hollow univerſal orb they fill'd, {ſhout 
And N their golden harps, and hymning 
is | 
God — his works, Creator him they ſung, 
Both when firſt ev ning was, and when firſt morn. 
Again, God ſaid, there be firmament 
Amid the waters, and let it divide 
The waters from the waters: and God made 
The firmament, expanſe of liquid, = 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex : 
Of this great round : partition firm and ſure 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Bividiog t for as earth, ſo he the world 
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Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryſtaline ocean, and the loud miſrule 
Of Chaos far remov'd, leſt fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame: 
And Heav'n he nam'd the firmament: fo ev'n 
And morning chorus ſung the ſecond day. 
The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv'd, 
Appear'd not: over all the face of earth 
Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolific humour ſoft*ning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
Satiate with genial moiſture ; when God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now ye waters under heav'n 
Into one place, and let dry land appear. 
Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the iky ; 
So high as heav'd, the tumid hills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters: thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance, uproll'd 
As drops on duſt con — from the dry; 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge direct, ſpreſs'd 
For haſte; ſuch flight the great command im- 
On the ſwift floods: as armies at the call 
Of trumpet (for of armies thou haſt heard) 
Troop to their ſtandard, fo the watry throng, 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 
If ſteep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, 
Soft ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock or hill, 


| But they, or under ground, or circuit wide 


With ſerpent crror wand'ring, found their way, 
And on the waſhy ooſe deep channels wore ; 
Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry, 
All but within thoſe banks, where rivers now 
Stream, and pe al draw their humid train. 
The dry cont earth, and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters he call'd ſeas; 
And faw that it was good, and ſaid, Let th' earth 
Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 
And fruit-tree yielding truit after her kind, 
Whoſe ſeed is in herſelf upon the earth. 
He ſcarce had ſaid, when the bare earth, till then 
Defart and bare, unſightly, unadorn'd, (clad 
Brought forth the tender graſs, whoſe verdure 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green; 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden flow'r d 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her boſom ſmelling ſweet: and theſe ſcarce blown, 
Forth flouriſh'd thick the chuſt ring vine, forih 
crept 
The Goring gourd, up ſtood the corny reed 
Imbattled in her field, and th' humble ſhrub, 
And buſh with frizzl'd hair implicit : laſt | 
Roſe as in dance the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or 
m'd [crown'd, 
Their bloſſoms : with high woods the hills were 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountzin-ſide, 
With borders long the rivers : that earth now 


dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 


U. on 


Seem' d. like to heay'n, a ſeat where Gods might 


Her ſacred ſhades : though God had yet not rain'd 
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Upon the earth, and man to till the ground 

None was; but from the earth a dewy miſt 

Went up and water'd all the ground, and each 

Plant of the field, which, ere it was in th' earth 

God made, and every herb, before it grew 

On the green ſtem; God ſaw that it was good: 

So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. 
Again th' Almighty ſpake, Let there be lights 

High in th* expanſe of heaven, to divide 

The day from night ; and let them be for ſigns, 

For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years, 

And let them be for lights as I ordain 

Their office in the firmament of heaven 

To give light on the Earth; and it was ſo. 

And God made two great lights, great for their 

To Man, the greater to have rule by day, {uſe 

The leſs by night altern; and made the ſtars, 

And ſet them in the firmament of heav'n 

To' illuminate the earth, and rule the day 

In their viciſſitude, and rule the night, 

And light from 3 3 God ſaw, 

Surveying his t work, that it was ; 

For of ce "ſtial bodies firſt the ſun wy 

A mighty ſphere he fram'd, unlightſome firſt, 

Though of ethereal mould: then form'd the moon 

Globoſe, and every magnitude of ſtars, 

And ſow'd with ſtars the heav'n thick as a field ; 

Of light by far the greater part he took, 

Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd 

In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive 

And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 

Her gather'd beams, great palace now of light, 

Hither, as to their fountain, other ſtars 

Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 

And hence the morning-planet gilds her horns ; 

By tincture or reflection they augment 

Their ſmall peculiar, though from human fight 

So far remote, with diminution ſeen. 

Firſt in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 

Regent of day, and all th* horizon round 

Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run [ gray 

His longitude through heav'n's high road; the 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, 

Shedding ſweet influence: leſs * the moon, 

But oppoſite in levell'd weſt was ſet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him, for other light ſhe needed none 

In that aſp6R, and ſtill that diftance keeps 

Till night, then in the eaſt her turn ſhe thines. 

Revolv'd on Heay'n's great axle, and her reign 

With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 

With thouſand thouſand ſtars, that then appear d 

Spangling the hemiſphere: then firſt adorn'd 

With their bright luminaries that ſet and roſe, 

Glad ev'ning and glad morn crown'd the fourth 
And God ſaid, Let the waters generate [day. 

Reptile with ſpawn abundant, living ſoul : 

And let fowl fly above the earth, with wings 

Diſplay d on th open firmament of heaven. 

And God ereated the great whales, and each 


Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoull 


= waters ted by their kinds 

nd every bird of wing after his Lud; es- i 
And'ſxw that it was god; and bleſv'd them, fay- | 
Be fruitful; multiply; and in the ſess 
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And lakes, and running ſtreams, the waters fill; 
And let the fowl be multiply'd on th earth. 
Forthwith the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 

Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft 


Bank the mid ſea: ſingle or with mate 
Graze the ſea- their paſture, and through 
groves 


Of coral ftray, or ſporting with quick glance, 
Show to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold, 
Or in their pearly ſhells at eaſe, attend 

Moiſt nutriment, or under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch : on ſmooth the ſeal, 
And bended dolphins play : part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy', enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt * ocean : there leviathan, 

Hugeſt of living creatures, on the deep 


| Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps or ſwims, 


And ſeems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out, a ſea. 
Mean while the tepid caves, and fens and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch, from th' egg 
that ſoon 
Burſting with kindly rupture forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young, but teather'd ſoon and fledge 
20 ſumm'd their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſub- 
ime, | 
With clang deſpis'd the ground, under a cloud 
In proſpect; there the eagle and the ſtork 
On clifis and cedar tops their eyries build : 
Part looſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang'd in figure wedge their way, 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, and ſet fo 
Their airy caravan high over ſeas 
Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 
Eaſing their flight; ſo ſteers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 
Flotes, as they paſs, fann'd with unnumber'd 
plumes ; [ſon 
From branch to branch the ſmaller birds wit 
Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings 
Till ev'n; nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas'd warbling, butall night tun'd her [oft lays: 
Others on ſilver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt ; the ſwan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet ; yet oft they quit 
The dank, and riling on ſtiff pennons, tower 
The mid aerial ſky: others on ground [ ſounds 
Walk'd firm; the crefted cock, whoſe clarion 
The ſilent hours, and th* other whole gay train 
Adorns him, colour'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry* eyes. The waters thus 
With fiſh repleniſh'd, and the air with fowl], 
Ev'ning and morn ſolemniz'd the fifth day, 
The ſixth, and of creation laſt, aroſe 
With ev'ning harps and matin; when God ſaid, 
Let th' earth, bring forth ſoul living ip her kind, 
Cattle and creeping things, and beaſt of th' earth, 
Each in their kind. The earth obey d, and ſtrait * 
Op'ning her fertile womb teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
8 full grown : out of the ground up , 
role, . . F 
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As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he wons 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake, or den ; 
Among the trees in pairs they roſe, they walk'd; 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green: 
Theſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks 


Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung. 


The graſſy clods now calv'd, now half appear d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free [ bonds, 
His hinder parts, then ſprings as broke from 


And rampant ſhakes his brinded mane ; the 


The libbard, and the tyger, as the mole { ounce, 


| Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw 


In hillocks : the fwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up hisbranching head: ſcarcefrom his mould 
Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav d 

His vaſtneſs: ficec'd the flocks,and bleating roſe, 
As plants: ambiguous between ſea and land 
The river-horſe and ſcaly crocodile. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſect or worm: thoſe wav d their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments cxact 

In all the liveries deck d of ſummer's pride, 
With ſpots of gold and purple', azure and green: 
Theſe as a line their long dimenſion. drew, 
Streak ing the ground with ſinuous trace; not all 
Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, 
Wondrous in length and 1 involy'd 


Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Furſt crept 


The parſimonious emmet, provident 

Of future, in ſmall room large heart inclos d, 
Pattern of juſt equality perhaps 

Hereafter, join'd in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty: ſwarming next appear d 

The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her waxen cells 

With honey ſtor d: the reſt are numberleſs, 
And thou their natures know ꝰſt, and gav ſt them 
Needleſs to thee repeated; nor unknown (names, 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 

Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrific, Dave to thee 

Not noxious, but obedient at thy call. 

Now Heav'n in all her glory ſhone, and roll'd 
Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 
Firſt wheel'd their courſe; earth in her rich attire 
Conſummate lovely ſmil'd ; air, water, earth, 
By fowl, he beaſt, was flown, was ſwum, was 

walk 
Frequent: and of the ſixth day yet remain d; 
There wanted yet the maſter- work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endu'd 
With ſanftity of reaſon, might erect 
His ſtature, and uprizht with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt, ſclf-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to ond with Heav'n, 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 


Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 


Dire&ed in devotion, to adore 


And worſhip God ſupreme, who made him chief 


Of all his works: therefore th omnipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not he 
Preſent?) thus to his Son audibly ſpake: 

Let us make now Man in our image, Man 
In our ſimilitude, and let them rule 
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Over the fiſh and fowl of ſea and air, 
Beaſt of the field, and over all the earth, 
And every creeping thing that c the ground, 
This faid, he form'd thee, Adam, thee, O Man, 
Duſt of the ground, and in thy noſtrils breath'd 
The breath of life: in his own image he 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Expreſs, and thou becam'ſ| a living ſoul. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs*'d mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth, 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of the air, 
And every living thing that moves on th' earth, 
Wherever thus created, for no place 
Is yet diſtin& by name: thence, as thou know'f, 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden, planted with the trees of God, 
Dele&able both to behold and taſte; | 
And freely all their pleaſant fruit for food 
Gave ther; all ſorts are here that all th' earth 
Variety without end; but of the tree, yields, 
Which taſted works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſt not; in the day thou eat ſt, thou 
Death is the penalty impos d; beware, ¶ dy ſt; 
And govern well thy appetite, leſt Sin 
Surpriſe thee, and her black attendant Death, 
ere finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and behold all was entirely good; 
So ev'n and morn accompliſh'd the ſixth day; 
Yet not till the Creator trom his work 
Deſiſting, though unweary'd, up return'd, 


[ = to the Heay'n of Heav'ns, his high abode, 
T 


ence to behold this new-created world, 
Th' addition of his empire, how it ſhow'd 
In proſpe&t from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great idea. Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies: the earth, the air 
Reſounded, (thou remember'ſt, for thou heard ſt 
The Heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung, 
The planets in their ſtation liſt'ning ſtood, 
While the bogs poimnp aſcended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
Open, ye Heav'ns, your living doors; let in 
The great Creator — his work return d 
Magnificent, his ſix days work, a world; 
Open, and henceforth oft; for God will deign 
Jo viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. So ſung 
The glorious train aſcending. He through Heav 'n, 
That open'd wide her blazing portals, led 
To God's eternal bouſe direct the way; 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt 1s 
And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear, 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky way, 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſeeſt 
Powder d with ſtars. And now on earth theſey'nth 
Ev*ning aroſe in Eden, for the ſun | 


| Was fet, and twilight from the eaſt came on, 


Forerunning night; when at the holy mount 
Of Heay'a's high-ſeatd top i npetd throne 
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Of Godhead, fix d for ever firm and ſure, 
The Filial Pow'r arriv'd, and fat him down 
With his great Father ; for he alſo went 
Inviſible, yet ttay'd, (ſuch privile 


Hath Omnipreſence), and the work ordain'd, 
Author and end of all things; and from work 
Now reſting, bleſs d and hallow d the ſev'nth day, 
As reſting on that day from all his work, 

But not in ſilence holy kept; the harp 

Had work, and reſted not; the ſolemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 

All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice 
Choral or uniſon : of incenſe clouds, 

Fuming from golden cenſers, hid the mount. 
Creation and the ſix days acts they ſung, 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 

Thy pow'r; what thought can meaſure thee, or 
Relate thee ? greater now in thy return | tongue 
Than from the giant-Angels : thee that day 
Thy thunders magnify d; but to create 

Is greater than created to 2 
Who can impair thee, mighty King, or bound 
Thy empire? Eaſily the proud attempt 

Of ſpi'rits apoſtate, and their counſels vain 
Thou haſt repell'd, while impiouſly they thought 
Thee to diminiſh, and from thee withdraw 

The number of thy worſhippers. Who ſecks 
To leſſen thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerves 

To manifeſt the more thy might : his evil 

Thou uſeſt, and from thence creat'{t more good. 
Witneſs this new-made world, another Hrav'n, 
From Heav'n gate not far, founded in view 

On the clear hyaline, the glaſſy ſca; 

Of amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ſtars 
Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 

Of deſtinꝰd habitation 3 but thou know'lt 

Their ſeaſons : among theſe the ſeat of Men, 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus'd, 
Their pleaſantdwelling- place. Thrice happy Men, 
And ſons of Men, whom God hath thus advanc'd, 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 

And worſhip him; and in reward to rule 

Over his works, on earth, in ſea, or air, 

And multiply a race of worſhippers 

Holy and juſt: thrice happy, if they know 
Their happineſs, and perſevere upright. « 
So ſung they, and the empyrean rung 

With Halleluiahs : Thus was Sabbath kept. 


——— — —̃ ———— 


\ 67. Adam's Account of himſelf to Raphael. 


AS new wak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep ; 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reaking moiſture fed, 
Strait toward heaven my wond'ringeyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd awhile the ample ſky, till rais'd 
By quick inſtin&ive motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I ſaw 
Hull, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm' ring ſtreams; by theſe, | 
ay that liv'd and mov d, and walk'd, or 
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Birds on the branches warbling; all things ſmil 
With fragrance and with j — — 
Myſelf I then perus d, and limb by limb 
Survey d, and ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With A joints, as lively vigour led: 

But who I was, or where, or from what cauſe, 
Knew not: to ſpeak I try'd, and forthwith ſpake; 
My tongue obey d, and readily could name 
Whate'er I ſaw. Thou Sun, ſaid I, fair light, 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, ſo freſh and 7 
Ve Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here t 
Not of myſelf; by ſome great Maker then, 

In goodneſs and in pow'r præeminent; 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 
From whom J have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 
While thus 1 call'd, and ſtray'd I knew not 
From where I firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 
This happy light, when anſwer none return'd, 
On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flowers, 
Penſive I fat me down: there gentle ſleep 

Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſciz'd 
My drowſed ſenſe, untreubled, though I thought 
I then was paſſing to my former ſtate 
Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve ; 

When ſuddenly ftood at my head a dream, 
ntly moy'd 

My fancy to believe I yet had being, 

And liv d. One came, mechought, of ha divine, 
And ſaid, Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, riſe, 
Firſt Man, of men innumerable ordain'd 

Firſt Father; call'd by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar d. 

So ſaying, by the hand he took me rais'd, 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth ſhding without ſtep, laſt led me up 

A woody mountain; whoſe high top was plain, 
A circuit wide, inclos'd, with lieſt trees 
Planted, with walks, and bow'rs, that what I ſaw 
Of earth before ſcarce pleaſant ſeem d. Each tree 
Loaden with faireſt fruit that hung to th eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 

To pluck and eat; whereat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream | 
Had lively ſhadow'd. Here had new begun 
My — ng had not he who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear'd, - 
Preſence divine. _—_— but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell (I 
Submiſs: he rear*d me*', and Whom thou fought 
Said mildly, Author of all this thou ſeeſt 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

This Paradiſe I give thee, count it thine - 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat: 

Of every tree that in the garden | 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth; 
But of the tree whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have fet 
The pledge of thy obedience and thy faith, 
Amid the garden by the tree of life, 


Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte, 
And _—_ bitter conſequence z for know, 
- * 
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The day thou eat ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſs d, inevitably thou ſhalt die, 

From that day mortal, and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe, ex pell'd from hence into a world 

Of woe and ſorrow. Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction, which reſounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his clear aſpect 
Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd ; 
Not only theſe fair bounds, but all the earth 
To thee and to thy race I give; as lords 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live, 

Or live in ſea, or air, beaſt, fiſh, and fowl. 

In ſign whereot each bird and beaſt behold 
After their kinds; I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjeftion ; underſtand the ſame 

Of fiſh within their watry reſidence, 

Not hither ſummon'd, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. 

As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt behold 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 
With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. 
I nam'd them, as they paſs d, and underſtood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion. But in theſe 

I Grand not +1 a methought I wanted ill; 
And to the heav'nly viſion thus preſum'd : 

O by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or ought than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeſt far my naming, how may I 
Adore thee, Author of his univerſe, 

And all this good to Man ? for whole well-being 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou bal rovided all things: but with me 

I ſee not who partakes. In ſolitude 

What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 

Or all enjoying, what contentment find? 

Thus I preſumptuous; and the viſion bright, 
As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus reply'd: 
What call'ſt thou ſolitude? Is not the earth 
With various hving creatures, and the air 
Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command 

To come and play before thee? Know'ft thou not 
Their language and their ways ? they alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly; with theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule ; thy realm is large. 


So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd 


So ord'ring. I, with leave of ſpeech implor d, 
And humble deprecation, thus reply'd: 
Let not my words offend thee, heav*nly Pow'r, 
My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak. 
Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſtitute, 
2 theſe — — —— me ſet? 

0 s what ſoci 
Can font, what harmon — delight ? 
Which muſt be — in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv d; but in diſparity 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike, Of fellowſhip I ſpeak 


Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 


All rational delight, wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort: they rejoice 
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Each with their kind, lion with lioneſs ; 

So fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd; 
Much leſs can bird with beaft, or fiſh with fowT 
So well converſe, nor with the ox the ape; 
Worſe then can man with beaſt, and leaft of all, 
Wheretoth' Almighty anſwer d not diſpleas'd: 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſee 

Thou to thyſelf propoſelt, in the choice 

Of thy aſſociates, Adam, and wilt taſte 

No pleaſure, though in pleaſure, ſolitary. 
What think ſt thou then of me, and this my ſtate? 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſleſs'd 

Of happineſs, or not? who am alone 

From all eternity ; for none I know 

Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. 

How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior, infinite deſcents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? 

He ceas'd; I lowly anſwer'd: To attain 
The heighth and depth of thy eternal ways 
All human thoughts come ſhort. Supreme of 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee ¶ things; 
Is no deficience found: not fo is Man, 

But in degree, the cauſe of his defire 

By converſation with his like to help, 

Or ſolace his defects. No need that thou 
Shouldſt propagate, already infinite, 

And —2 2 abſolute, though one; 
But Man by number is to manifeſt 

His ſingle imperfection, and beget 

Like of his like, his image multiply'd, 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love, and deareſt amity. 

Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 

Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek ſt not 
Social communication, yet ſo pleas'd, 

Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thok wilt 
Of union or communion, deify'd : 

I by converſing cannot theſe erect | 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 

Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and om us d 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found, which gain d 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine: 

Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas'd, 
And find thee knowing, not of beaſts alone, 
Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf, 
Expreſſing well the ſpi'rit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute, 

Whoſe fcllowſhip therefore unmeet for thee 

Good reaſon was thou freely ſnouldſt diſlike, 

And be ſo minded till : I, ere thou ſpak'it, 

Knew it not good for Man to be alone; 

And no ſuch company as then thou ſaw'ft 

Intended thee, for trial only brought, 

To ſee how thou could judge of fit and meet: 

What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee, be aſſur'd, 

Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, 

Thy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. 

. „ — or 1 heard no more; for * 
earth his heav ' nly overpower d, 

Which it 44 ſtood 7 ſtrain'd to the 


In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, [ 
Dazzled 


As with an object that excels the ſenſe 
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Dazzled and ſpent, funk down, and ſought repair 

Of ileep, which inſtantly fell on me, call'd 

By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 

Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 

Of fancy, my internal fight, by which 

Abſtract as in a trance methought I ſaw, 

Though ſleeping; where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 

Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood; 

Who ſtooping open'd my left fide, and took 

From thence a rib, with cordial ſpirits warm, 

And life-blood ſtreaming freſh; wide was the 
wound, 

But ſuddenly with fleſh fill'd up, and heal'd : 

The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his hands; 

Under his forming hands a creature , 

Manlike, but different ſex, ſo lovely Aur, 

That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem d now 

Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 

And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 

Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her air inſpir'd 

The ſpi'rit of love, and amorous delight. 

She diſappear d, and left me dark; I wak'd 

To find her, or for ever to deplore 

Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure: 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 

With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 

To make her amiable: on ſhe came, 

Led by her heav'nly Maker, though unſeen, 

And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 

Of nuptial ſanctity and marriage rites: 

Grace was in all her ſteps, Heav'n in her eye, 

In ev'ry geſture dignity and love. 

I overjoy'd could not forbear aloud: 

This turn hath made amends; thou haſt fulfil d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign, 
Giver of all things fair, but faireſt this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envieſt. I now lee 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf 
Before me : Woman is her name, of Man 
Extracted ; for this cauſe he ſhall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere; 
And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one ſoul. 

She heard me thus; and though divinely 
Yet innocence, and virgin modeſty, brought, 
Her virtue and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd, 

The more deſirable, or, to ſay all, 

Nature herſelf, thoug\ pure of ſinful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd: 
Tfollow'd her, ſhe what was honour knew, 
And with obſequious majeſty approv d 

My pleaded reaſon. 'To the nuptial how'r 

I led her bluſhing like the morn; all hcay'n 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 

Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 

Cave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the — and from their wings 
Kung roſe, flung odors from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
Difporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening-ſtar 
Us this hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 


EPIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
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$ 68. Eve's Aſcendency over Adam; Raphael's 
Advice to him, relative to his Conduct towards 
ber; and Adam's Reply. 
— WHEN I approach 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, bell: 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her f 
Loſes difcount"nanc'd, and like folly ſhows 5 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally ; and to conſummate all, 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 
To whom the angel with contracted brow: 
Accuſe not nature, the hath done her part 
Do thou but thine ; and be not diffident 
Of wiſdom, ſhe deſerts thee not, if thou 
Diſmiſs not her, when moſt thou need'ſt her 
By attribũting overmuch to things [nigh, 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiy'ſ. 
For what admir'{t thou, what tranſports thee ſo, 
An outſide? fair no doubt,and worthy well 
Thy cheriſhing, thy honouring, and thy love, 
Not thy ſubjection. Weigh with her thyſelf; 
Then value: oft-times nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right 
Well-manag'd; of that ſkill the more thoy 
know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknow thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her ſhows : 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more, 
So awful, that with honour thou may'f love 
Thy mate, who ſees when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe. . 
But if the ſenſe of touch whereby mankind 
Is propagated ſrem ſuch dear delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame vouchſaf d 
To cattle and each beaſt ; which would not be 
To them made common and divulg'd, if ought 
Therein enjoy'd were worthy to ſubdue 
The foul of man, or paſſion in him move. 
What high'er in her fociety thou find' ſt 
Attraflive, human, rational, love ſtill ; 
In loving thou doſt well, in paſhon not, 
Wherein true love conſiſts not: love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his ſeat 
In rea'fon, and is judicious ; is the ſcale 
By which to heav'nly love thou may'it aſcend ; 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure; for which cauſe 
Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found. 
To whom thus half abaſh'd Adam reply'd: 
Neither her outſide form'd fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 
And wich myſterious reverence I deem), 
So much delights me, as thoſe graceful acts, 
Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions mix'd with love 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign d 
Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair | 
More gratetul than harmonzous ſougd to th ear. 
Ll; | _ ves 
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Vet theſe ſubiect not: I to thee diſcloſe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd, 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſenſe 
Variouſly repreſenting; yet ſtill free 
Approve the beſt, and follow what I approve. 
To love thou blamꝰ ſt me not, for love thou ſay ſt 
Leads up to heav'n, is both the way and guide: 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I aſk. 
Love not the heav'nly ſpi'rits, and how their love 
Expreſs they, by looks only, or do they mix 
Irradiance, virtual or immediate touch ? 

To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 
Celeftial roſy red, love's p hue, 
Anſwer' d: Let it ſuffice thee that thou know'ſt 
Us happy, and without love no happineſs. 
Whatever pure thou in the body” enjoy it, 
{And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 
In.eminence, and obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars : 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpi'rits embrace, 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure 
Deſiring; nor reſtrain'd conveyance need, 
As fleſh to mix with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul. 
But I can now no more; the parting ſun 

the earth's green Cape and verdant iſles 

Heſperian ſets, my ſignal to depart. 
Be ſtrong, live happy, and love, but firſt of all 
Him whom to love 1s to-obey, and keep 
His great command; take heed leſt paſſion ſwa 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elſe free wi 
Would not admit; thine and of all thy ſons 
The weal or woe in thee is plac'd; beware. 
I in vering ſhall rejoiee, 
And all the bleſt: ſtand faſt; to ſtand or fall 
Free in thine own arbitrement it hes. 
Perfect within, no outward aid require: 
And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. 


& 69. Adam's Advice te Eve, to avoid Temp- 
tation. 


OQVW2MAN, beſt are all things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them; his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much leſs man, 

Or ought that might his happy ſtate ſecure, 

Secure from outward force; within himſelf 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 

Againſt his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will, for what obeys 

Reaſon, is free, and reaſon he made right, 

But bid her well be ware, and ſtill , 

Left by ſome fair a ing good ſurpris d 

She dictate falſe, and miſinform the will 

To do what God expreſsly hath forbid. 

Not then miſtruft, but tender love injoins, 

That I ſhould mind thee oft, and mind thou me. 

Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſwerve, 

Since reaſon not impoſſibly may meet 

Some ſpecious objeſk by foe ſuborn'd, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ſtricteſt watch, as ſhe was warn d. 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and moſt likely if from me 

Thou ſever not; trial will come unſought, 
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Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraint, 


Book IV, 


Would'ſt thou approve thy conſtancy ? approve 
Firſt thy obedience; th* other who can know, 
Not ſeeing thee attempted, who atteſt ? 

But if thou think, trial unſought may find 

Us both ſecurer than thus warn'd thou ſeem'ſt, 
Go; for thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more; 
Go in thy native innocence, rely 

On what thou halt of virtue, ſummon all, ſthine, 
or God towards thee hath dons his part, do 


—— . —— — 


§ 70. God's Sentence in Paradiſe. 


— FROM his radiant ſeat he roſe 
Ot high collateral glory*: him thrones and 
Princedoms,and dominations miniſtrant[pow'rs, 


| Accompanied to heaven-gate, from whence 


Eden and all the coaſt in proſpect lay. 
Down he deſcended ſtrait : the ſpeed of Gods 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes 
wing'd. 
Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs due at their hour 
To fan the carth now wak'd, and uſher in 
The ev'ning cool ; when he, from wrath more 
Came, the mild judge and interceſſor both, [coo], 
Toſentence man. The voice of God they heard, 
Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 
. 1 their ears, while day declin'd ; they 
eard. 
And from his preſence hid themſelves among 
The thickeſt trees, both man and wife, till God 
Approaching, thus to Adam call'd aloud: 
Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming ſeen far off? I miſs thee here, 
Not pleas'd, thus entertain'd with ſolitude, 
_— _— duty* ere while appear'd un- 
t: 
Or — I lefs conſpicuous, or what change 
Abſents thee, or what chance detains ? Come 
forth, [firſt 
He came, and with him Eve more loath, though 
To' offend; diſcount'nanc'd both, and diſ- 
compos'd ; 
Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other; but apparent guilt, 
And ſhame, and perturbation, and deſpair, 
Anger, and obſtinacy', and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adam faltring long, thus anſwer d brief; 
I heard thee in the gard'n, and of thy voice 
Atraid, being naked, hid myſelf, To whom 
The gracious Judge without revile reply'd: 
My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fear d, 
But ſtil! rejoic'd; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee ? that thou” art naked, who 
Hath told thee ? haft thou eaten of the tree, 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou ſhouldſt not eat 
To whom thus Adam fore beſet reply d: 
O Heav'n! in evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 
Before my Judge, either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime, or to accuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life; 
ole failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal, and not expoſe to blame 
By my complaint: but ſtri& neceſſity 


Leſt 
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Book IV. 
Leſt on my head both fin and puniſhment, 


However inſupportable, be all [thou 
Devolv'd ; 2 ſhould I hold my peace, yet 
Would eaſily detect what I conceal. 

This woman, whom thou mad'f| to be my help, 
And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, ſo good, 

So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine, ; 

That from her hand I could ſuſpe& no ill; 
And what ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, 

Her doing ſeemꝰ' d to juſtify the deed 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

To whom the Sov*'ran Preſence thus reply'd: 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey 
Before his voice? or was ſhe made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didf reſign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God ſet thee above her, made of thee 
And for thee, whole perfection far excel]'d 
Hers in all real dignity? Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy ſubjection; and her gifts 
Were fuch as under government well ſeem'd, 
Unſeemly to bear 45 which was thy part 
And perſon, hadſt thou known thyſelf aright. 

So having ſaid, he thus to Eve in few: 
day, woman, what is this which thou haſt done? 

To whom ſad Eve with ſhame nigh over- 

whelm'd, 
Confeſſing ſoon, yet not before her Jud 
Bold or loquacious, thus abaſh'd reply d: 
The ſerpent me beguil'd, and I did eat. [delay 

Which when the Lord God heard, without 
To judgment he proceeded on the accus'd 
Serpent though brute, unable to transfer 
The guilt on him who made him inftrument 
Of miſclüef, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation, juſtly then accurs'd, 

As vitiated in nature: more to know 
Concern'd not man (ſince he no further knew), 
Nor alter'd his offence ; yet God at laſt 

To Satan firſt in fin his doom apply'd, 
Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt, 
And on the ſerpent thus his curſe let fall: 
Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art accurs'd 
Above all cattle, each beaſt of the field; 

Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go, 

And duſt ſhalt eat all the days of thy life, 
Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her ſeed; [heel. 
Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his 

So ſpake this oracle, then verify'd 
When Jeſus ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, 

Saw Satan fall like lightning down from heav'n, 
Prince of the air; then riſing from his grave 
Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhow, and with aſcenſion bright 
Captivity led captive through the air, 

The realm itſelf of Satan long uſurp'd: 
Whom he ſhall tread at laſt under our feet; 
Ev'n he who now foretold his fatal bruiſe, 
And to the woman thus his ſentence turn'd; 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply ; 
By thy conception; children thou ſhalt bring 
In forrow forth; and to thy huſband's will 
Thine ſhall ſubmit ; he over thee ſhall rule, 
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6 
| On Adam laſt thus judgment he pronounc d: 
1 8 #5154 haſt harken'd to the voice of thy 
wife, | | 
And eaten of the tree, concerning which 
I charg'd thee, ſay ing, Thou ſhalt not eat 
thereof : TE [ forrow 
Curs'd is the ground for thy ſake; thou in 


| Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life; . 
| Thorns alio and thiſtles it hall bring thee forth 


Unbid ; and thou ſhall eat th herb of the field. 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, 
Till thou return unto the ground; for thou 
Out of the ground waſt taken, know thy birth, 
For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to duſt return. 


$71. Adam's Soliloquy after his Fall. 
(QMISERABLE of happy! is this the end 


Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd of bleſſed ? hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my heighth 
Of happineſs ! yet well, if here would end 
The miſery; I deſerv'd it, and would bear 
My own deſervings: but this will not ſerve; 
All that I eat or drink, or ſhall beget, 

Is propagated curſe. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, Increaſe and multiply, 

Now death to hear! for what can I increaſe 

Or multiply, but curſes on my head? 

Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 

My head? I! fare our anceſtor impure, , - 
For this we may thank Adam; but his thanks 


Shall be the execration : ſo beſides ; : 


Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound, 
On me as on their natural centre light = 
Heavy, though in their place. O fleeting joys 
Of Paradiſe, dear bought with laſting woes ! 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mold me man? did I ſolicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious garden? As my wall 
Concurr'd not to my be'ing, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Deſirous to reſign and render back 
All I receiv'd, unable to perform 3 
Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I ſought not. To the loſs of that, 
Sufficient penalty, why haſt thou added 
The ſenſe of endleſs woes? inexplicable 
Thy juſtice ſeems; yet, to ſay truth, too late 
I thus conteſt ; then ſhould have been refus d 
T hole terms whatever, when they were propos d: 
Thou wg accept them; wilt thou' enjoy the 
good, | 
Then cavil the conditions? And though God 
Made thee without thy leave, what if thy ſon 
Prove diſobedient, ** reprov d, retort, 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me? I fought it not: 
Wouldſt thou admit for his contempt of thee 
That proud excuſe? yet him not thy election, 
But natural neceſſity, begot. [own 
God made thee* of choice his own, and of his 
Ll4 | To 
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To ſerve him; thy reward was of his grace; 
Thy puniſhment then jultly* is at his will, 
Be it fo, for I ſubmit; his doom is fair, 
That duſt I am, and ſhall to duſt return. 
O welcome hour whenever ! why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix*d on this day? why do I overlive? [out 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd 
To deathleſs pain? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 
Infenfible ? how glad would lay me down 
As in my mother's lap? there I ſhould reſt 
And ſleep fecure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worſe 
To me and to my offspring would torment me 
With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 
Purſues me ſtill, leſt all I cannot die; 
Left that pure breath of life, the ſpi'rit of man 
Wich God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 
With this corporeal clod ; then in the grave, 
Or in ſome other diſmal place, who knows 
But I ſhall die a living death? O thought 
Horrid, if true! yet why ? it was but breath 
Of life that ſinn d; what dies but what had life 
And fin? the body properly hath neither. 
All of me then ſhall die: let this appeaſe 
The doubt, ſince human reach no further knows. 
For though the Lord of all be infinite, 
Is his wrath alſo? be it, man is not fo, 
But mortal doom d. How can he exerciſe 
Wrath without end on man whom death muſt 
end? {make 
Can he make deathleſs death? that were to 
Strange contradiction, which to God himſelf 
Impoſſible is held, as argument 
Of weakneſs, not of pow r. Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour 
Satisfy d never? that were to extend 
His ſentence beyond duſt, and nature's law, 
By which all cauſes elſe according ſtill 
To the reception of their matter act, 
Not to th' extent of their own ſphere. But ſay 
That death be not one ſtroke, as I ſuppos d, 
Bereaving ſenſe, but endleſs miſe 
From this day onward, which I feel begun 
Both in me, and without me, and fo laſt 
To perpetuity; Ay me, that fear tion 
Comes thund' ring back with dreadful revolu- 
On my defenceleis head; both Death and I 
Are found eternal, and incorporate both; 
Nor I on my part ſingle, in me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs d: fair patrimony 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons; O were J able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none! 
So difinherited how would you bleſs [kind 
Me, now your curſe! Ah, why ſhould all man- 
For one man's fault thus guiltleſs be condemn d, 
If guiltleſs ? But from me what can proceed, 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd, 
cot to do only, but to will the ſame 
With me? how can they then acquitted ſtand 
In fight of God? Him after all diſputes 
Forc'd I abſolve: all my evaſions vain, 


* 


| Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin d 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, : Book IV, 


And 3 though through mazes, lead 
me ſti 
But to my on conviction; firſt and laſt 


on me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring 


Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 

So might the wrath. Fond wiſh! couldſt thou 
upport 

That burden heavier than the earth to bear, 

Than all the world much heavier, though divided 

With that bad woman? Thus what thou defir'ſt, 

And what thou fear'ſt, alike deſtroys all hope 

Of refuge, and concludes thee miſerable 

Beyond all paſt example and futüre, 

To Satan only like bath crime and doom. 

O conſcience, into what abyſs of fears 

And horrors haſt thou driv'n me; out of which 


I find no way, from deep to deeper plung d 


& 72. Chrift mterceding with his Father for 
Adam, und the Almigbty's Reply. 
GEE, Father, what firſt fruits on earth are 
youu | 
From thy implanted grace in man, theſe ſighs 


And pray'rs, which in this golden cenſer mix'd 


With incenſe, I thy prieſt before thee bring ; 
Fruits of more pleaſing ſayour from thy ſeed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thoſe 
Which his own hand manuring all the trees 
Of Paradiſe could have produc'd, ere fall'n 
From innocence. Now therefore bend thine car 


To N hear his ſighs though mute; 


Unikiltul with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him, me his advocate 

And propitiation ; all his works an me, 

Good or not good, ingraft ; my merit thoſe 
Shall perfect; and for theſe my death ſhall pay. 
Accept me, and in'me from theſe receive [live 
The ſmell of peace toward mankind ; let him 
Before thee reconcil'd, at leaſt his days I (which l 
Number'd, though fad, till death, his doom, 
To mitigate thus plead, not to reverte 

To better life ſhall yield him, where with me 
All my redeem'd may dwell in joy and bliſs, 


Made one with me, as I with thee am one. 


To whom the Father, without ęloud, ſerene ; 
All thy rogue for man, accepted Son, 
Obtain; all thy requeſt was my decree. - 
But longer in that Paradiſe to dwell, 

The law I gave to nature him forbids: 
Thoſe pure immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper, groſs to air as groſs, 

And mortal fo as may diſpoſe him beſt 
For diſſolution wrought by fin, that firſt 
Diſtemper'd all things, and of incorrupt 
Corrupted. I at firſt with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd, with happineſs 
And immortality : that fondly loſt, 

This other ſery'd but to eternize woe; 
Till I provided death; ſo death becomes 
His final remedy, and after life 
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By faith and faithful works, to ſecond life, 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 
Reſigns him up with heav'n and earth renew'd. 


$73, L'ALLEGRO. 


FENCE, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackeſt Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and fights 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, (unholy, 
Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous 
And the night- raven ſings; (wings, 
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There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd 
[ rocks, 


As ragged as thy locks, 
In Wh Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 
But come, thou Goddeſs fair and free, 
In Heav'n ycleap'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men, heart-eaſing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two filter Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore z 
Or whether (as ſome ſages ſing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the ſpring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying, 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with these 
eſt and youthful Jollity, 
uips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple ſleek ; ” 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding bath his ſides, 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantaſtic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch-tow'r in the ikies, | 
Till the dappled dawn doth. riſe ; 
Then to come in ſpite of ſorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the fweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twiſted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin, 
And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: 
Oft liſt' ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouſe the ſlumb' ring morn, 
From the ſide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill: 
Some time walking not unſeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
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Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 

Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight, 
While the plough-man near at hand 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 

And the milk-maid ſi blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſithe, 

And every ſhepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleaſures 
Whilſt the landſkip round it meaſures, 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray, 
Mountains on whoſe barren breaſt 
The lab'ring clouds do often reſt, 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 

The Cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon Thyrks met, 
Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 

Of herbs, and other country meſſes, 
Which the neat- handed Phillis dreſſes; 
And then in haſte her bow'r ſhe leaves, 
With Theſtylis to bind the ſheaves 3 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead 

To the tann'd hay-cock in the mead. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecs ſound | 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a ſanthine holy-day, 

Till the live- long . fail; 
Then to the ſpicy nut- brown ale, 
With ſtories told of many a feat, 


How fairy Mab the junkets eat, 
She was pincht, and pull'd ſhe faid, 
And he by frier's lanthorn led 


Tells how thedrudging goblin ſwet, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end; 
2 — _ _ — lubbar fiend, 

n ch'd out all the chimney's length 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtren t, : 
And crop- full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whiſp'ring winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Towred cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy hum of men, | 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, a 
With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 
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Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear | 

In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With md and antique pageantry ; 
Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On ſummer eves by haunted ſtream. 
Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 

If Jonſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever againſt eating cares, 

Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verſe, 

Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out. 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that tie 

The hidden ſoul of harmony; 

That Orpheus” ſelf may heave his head 
From golden flumber on a bed 

Of heapt Elyũan flow'rs, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 

His half-regam'd Eurydice. 

Theſe deli if chou canſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


— — . 


& 74. IL PENSEROSO, 


H ENCE, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly without father bred, 
How little you belted, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
In ſhapes poſſe: 
cies fond vi $, 
As Ho and numberleſs * : li 
the motes that pec un- 
3 
The fickle ners o strain. 
But hail, thou Goddeſs, ſage and holy ! 
Hail, divineſt Melancholy ! 
Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe 1 human ſight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, ſtaĩd Wiſdom's hue; 
Black, but ſuch as in eſteem 
Prince Memnon's ſiſter might beſeem, 
Or that ſtarr*'d Ethiop queen that ſtrove 
To ſet her beautics* praiſe above 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their pow'rs offended : 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended, 
Thee bright-hair'd Veſta long of yore 
To ſolitary Saturn bore; | . 
His daughter ſhe (in Saturn's reign, 
Such mixture was not held a ſtain). 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 
Of woody Ida's inmoſt grove, 
While yet there was no fear 2 
Come, penſive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, and demure, 
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All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 

Flowing with majeſtic train, 

And ſable ſtole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent ſhoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even ſtep, and muſing gait, 

And looks Os with the tkies, 

T ſoul fitting in thine eyes : 

There fa in holy — il, 

F — thyſelf to marble, till 

With a fad leaden downward caſt 

Thou fix them on the earth as faſt : 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Faſt, that oft with Gods doth diet, 
-hears the Muſes in a rin 

Ay round about Jove's altar fing : 

And add to theſe retired Leiſure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure z 

But firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring, 

Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, 

Guiding the hery- throne, 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hiſt along, 

"Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 

In her ſweeteſt, ſaddeft plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of mght, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o'er th' accuſtom'd oak ; 

Sweet bird that ſhunn' the noiſe of folly, 


| Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 


Thee chauntreſs oft the woods among 

I woo to hear thy even- ſong; 

And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 

On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 

To behold the wand'ring moon, 

Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had been led aft 

Through the Heav'n's wide pathleſs way, 

And oft, as if her head ſhe bow d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud, 

Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

I hear the far- off curfeu ſound, 

Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 

Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar; 

Or if the air will not it, 

Some ſtill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a — 

Far from all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowſy charm, 

To bleſs the doors from _—_ harm: 

Or let my lamp, at midni , 

Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice Hermes, or unſphere 

The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forſook , 

Her manſion in this fleſhly nook : 

And of thoſe demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whoſe hath a true conſent - * 

With p „or with element. 

en * ——— 6 

In i'd pall come [weeping by, a 
eptcr'd p n. bates 
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Preſenting Thebes*, or Pelops line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, % 
Or what (though _— of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkin'd ſtage. 
But, O ſad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſæus from his bower, 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 
Such notes as, warbled to the ſtring, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did ſeek. 
Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarſife, 
And who had Canact& to wife, bs 
That own'd the virtuous ri $, 
An of the wondrous horſe of — 2 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if ought elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolid tunes have ſung, 
Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-fuited morn appear, 
Not trickt and frounct as ſhe was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping lo 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower nh, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſtling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me goddeſs bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude ax with heaved ſtroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gariſh eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch concert as they , 
Entice the -feather'd fleep; 
And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery ſtream 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. 
And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſome Spirit to mortals good, 
Or th' unſeen Genius of the wood, 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars maſly proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
ing a dim religious lig $ 

ere let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic'd quire below, 
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In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 

As may with ſweetneſs, through mine ear, 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, | 
And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 
And may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermita 

The hairy growentuneih al, | 
Where I may ſit and rightly ſpell ' 

Of every ſtar that Heav n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew ; 

Till old experience do attain 

To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain. 


- | Theſe pleaſures Melancholy give, 


And I with thee will chooſe to live. 


> ——o—n— — m_—_—— 


$75, LYCIDAS. MiLTORS- 


YET once more, Q ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never ſere, 

I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 

And with forc'd fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter conſtraint, and ſad occaſion dear, 

Compels me to diſturb your ſeaſon due 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not auf for Lycidas ? he knew - 

Himſelf to ſing, and build the lofty rhime. 

He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 


| Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. 


Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring, 
Begin, and ſomewhat loudly ſweep the ſtring. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe, 
So may ſome gentle Muſe - . 
With lucky words favour my deſtin'd urn, 


And as he paſſes turn, 
| And bid fair peace be to my ſable ſhroud. g 
For we were nurſt upon the ſelf-ſame hill, 
Fed the — — 2 ſhade, and * 
Together the high lawns appear 
Under che 0 ing -lids of the we 
We drove afield, and both together heard 


What time the gray-fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt*ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night, 
Oft till the ſtar that roſe, at evening, bright, 
Tow'rd 3 deſcent had ſlop d his weſtring 
wheel. Nr 
Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to the oaten flute, [heel 
Rough Satyrs danc'd, and Fauns with cloven 
From the glad ſound would not be abſent long, 
And old Damætas lov'd to hear our ſong | 
But O the heavy change, now thou art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never mult return ! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee = woods, and deſart caves 
With wild thymeand the gadding vine o 
And all — — e 
The willows, and the hazel copſes green, 
Shall now no more be ſeen, 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy ſoft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the roſe, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that grave, 
| Or 


— 
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Or froſt to flow rs, that their gay wardrobe wear. 
Whey firit the white-thorn blows ; | 
Such, Lycidas, thy loſs to ſhepherds” ear. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorſeleſs 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov d Lycidas ? [deep 
For neither were ye playing on the itecp, 
Where your old — the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard ſtream: 
Ay me! I fondly dream 
Had ye been there, for what could that have done? 
W hat could the Muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore, 


The Mule herſelf for her inchanting ſon, 


Whom univerſal natur: did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent, 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore ? 

Alas! what boots it with inceſſant care 
To tend the homely flighted ſhepherd's trade, 
And ſtrictly meditate the thankleſs Muſe ? 
Were it not better done, as others uſe, 

To ſport with Amarylits in the ſhade, 

Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair? 

Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpi'rit doth raiſe 
(That laſt infirmity of noble mind) 

To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred ſhears, 
And ſlits the thin- ſpun life. But not the praiſe, 
Pheœbus reply d, and touch d my trembling ears; 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 
Nor in the gliſt ring foil 

Set off to th world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and ſpreads aloft by thoſe pure eyes, 
And perfect witneſs of all-judging ove z 

As he pronounces laſtiy on each deed, 

Or ſo much fame in Heav'n expect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuſe, and thou honor d flood, 
Smooth · ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal 
That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood: | reeds, 
But now my oat proceeds, 

And liſtens to the herald of the ſea 

That came in Neptune's plea ; 

He aſk'd the waves, and a{k'd the fellon winds, 
What hard miſhap hath doom'd thisgentle ſwain? 
And queſtion d every guſt of rugged winds 
That blows from off each beaked promontory ; 
T hey knew not of his ſtory, | 

And fage Hi their anſwer brings, 
That not a blait was from his dungeon ſtray d, 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her ſiſters play d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in th eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing ſlow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet ſedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that ſanguine flow'r infcrib'd with woe. 
Ah! who hath reft (quoth he) my deareſt pledge? 
Laſt came, and laſt did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake, | 
Two maſſy keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the won ſhuts amain) 
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He ſhook his mitr'd locks, and ſtern beſpake, 
How well could I have ſpar'd for thee, young 
Enow of ſuch as for their bellies ſake [ ſwain, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold? 
Of other care they little reck ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers* feaſh, 
And thove away the worthy bidden gueſt; [hold 
| Blind mouths ! that ſcarce themſelves know how to 
A theep-hook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaſt 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs! [ ſped; 
What recks it them ? What need they ? They are 
And when they litt, their lean and day ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw; 
The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 
But ſwol'n with wind, and the rank miſt theydraw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread: 
Beiides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing 1214, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to ſmite once, and ſmite no more, 
Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is paſt, 
That ſhrunk thy ſtreams; return, Sicilian Muſe, 
And call the vales, and hid them hither cait 
Their bells, and flowrets of a thoutand hues, 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whiſpers uſe 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds,and guſhing brooks, 
On whoſe freſh lap the {wart ftar ſparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf fuck the honied ſhowers, 
And purple al} the ground with vernal flowers, 
Bring the rathe primroſe tnat forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jciſamine, 
The white-pink, and the panty freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, | 
The muſk-rofe, and the well-attu*d woodbine, 
With cowſlips wan that hang the penſive head, 
And every flower that ſad embroidery wears: 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And datfadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ftrew the laureat hearſe where Lycid lies. 
For ſo to interpoſe a little caſe, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe. 
Ay me! Whilſt thee the ſhores, and ſounding ſeas 
Waſh far away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd, 
Whether beyond the ſtormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the wheiming tide 
Viſit' the bottom of the monſtrous world; 
Or whether thou, to aur moiſt yows deny d, 
Sleep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 
Looks tow'rd Namancos and — hold; 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth : 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapleſs youth. 
Weep no more, woful ſheperds, weep no 
For Lycidas your ſorrow is not dead, [more, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; 
So ſinks the day- ſtar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new ſpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning [ky : 
So Lycidas funk low, but mounted high, [ wavcs, 
Through the dear might of him that walk d the 
Where other groves and other ſtreaing along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 


| 


And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong, 
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In the bleſt kingdoms meek of joy and love, 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In ſolemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties, 

That ſing, and ſinging in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now Lycidas, the thepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the ſhore, 

In thy large recompence, and ſhalt be good 

To al that wander in that perilous flood. [rills, 
Thus ſang the uncouth twain to th' oaks and 

While the ſtill morn went out with ſandals gray, 

He touch'd the tender ſtops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the ſun had ftretch'd out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the weſtern bay; 

At laſt he roſe, and twitch'd his mantle blue : 

To-morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 


$ 76. Virtue, Wiſdom, and Contemplation. 
MiLTON. 


VIRTUE could ſee to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and 
moon 

Were in the flat ſea ſunk. And Wiſdom's ſelf 

Oft ſecks to ſweet retired ſolitude, 

Wheye with her beſt nurſe Contemplation 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various buſtle of reſort 

Were all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 

He that has light within his own clear breaſt 

May fit i” th* center, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun ; 

Himſelf is his own dungeon. 


— — 


& 77. Meditation and Beauty. MILTON. 


Mes ING Meditation moſt affects 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell, 
Far from the chearful haunt of men and herds, 
And fits as ſafe as in a ſenate-houſe; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple diſh, 
Or do his gray hairs any violence? 
But Beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch, with uninchanted eye, 
To fave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence. 


———— ——— . — — 
978. Chaſtity.” MiLToON. 


QHE that has that, is clad in complete ſteel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, 
Where, through the ſacred rays of Chaſtity, 
No ſavage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer 


Will dare to foil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very deſolation dwells 

By grots, and caverns ſhagg"*dwith horrid ſhades, 

She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption, | 
7 
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Some ſay no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 

That rs. his magic chains at curfeu time, 

No — or ſwart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or ſhall I call 

Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece 

To teſtify the arms of 1 de 

Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair ſilver- ſnafted queen, for ever chaſte, 

Wherewith ſhe tam'd the brinded lioneſs 

And ſpotted mountain pard, but ſet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 

Fear'd her ſtern frown, and ſhe was queen o th? 
woods. 

What was that ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield, 

That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 

Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 

But rigid looks of chaſte auſterity, 

And noble grace that 4aſh'd brute violence 

With ſudden adoration, and blank awe? 

So dear to Heav'n is ſaintly Chaſtity, 

That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 

A thouſand liveried Angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and ſolemn viſion, 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, 

Till oft recs with heav*nly habitants 

Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, ' 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 

Till all be made immortal: but when huſt, 

By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 

But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of fin, 

Lets in 2 to the inward parts, 

The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 

The divine property of her firſt being. 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp 

Oft ſeen in charnel vaults, and ſepulchres, 

Ling'ring, and fitting by a new-made grave, 

As $a to leave the body that it loy'd, 

And link'd itſelf by carnal ſenfuality 

To a degenerate and degraded ſtate, 


$ 79. Philoſophy. MiLToR. 


HOW charming is divine Philoſophy! 

| Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull fools fup- 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of neQar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 


5 80. True Liberty. Mil rox. 


— TRUE Libertx 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells 
Twinn'd, and from her hath no dividual being: 
Reaſon in man obſcur'd, or not obey d, 

ad upſtart paſſions catch the goverument 
From reaſon, and to ſervitude reduce * ©* 


Man tall then fret. 29220 
581. Prowef 


[pole, - 
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& 81. Proweſs of Body and Mind. MilTON- 
O how comely it is, and how reviving 

To the ſpirits of juſt men long oppreſs'd ! 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppreſſor, 
The brute and Boillrous force of violent men, 
Hardy and induſtrious to ſupport 
Tyrannic power, but raging to purſue 
The righteous, and all ſuch as honour truth! 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celeſtial vigor arm'd, 
Their armories and magazines contemns, 
Renders them uſeleſs, while 
With winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who ſurpris'd 


Loſe their defence diſtracted and amaz'd. 


& $2. On Shakeſpear. MILTON. 

WHAT needs my Shakeſpear for his ho- 
nour'd bones 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones, 
Or that his hallow'd reliques ſhould be hid 
Under a ftar-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear ſon of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need'{ thou ſuch weak witneſs of thy 
Thou in our wonder and aftoniſhment [ name? 
Haſt built thyſelf a live-long monument. 
For whilſt to th ſhame of ſlow- endeavouring art 
Thy eaſy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Thoſe Delphic lines with deep impreſſion took, 
Then thou our fancy of ĩtielf bereav ing, 
Doſt make us marble with too much conceiving; 
And ſo ſepũlchr'd in ſuch pomp doth lie, 
That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. 


$ 83. Song: On May Morning. MiLrox. 
Now the bright morning ſtar, day's harbin- 


ger 
Comes dancin from the eaft, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap 


The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe, 
Hail, bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 

Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 

And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. 


Mmm 


584. Virtue and Evil, MaiLTox. 
VIRTUE may be affail'd, but never hurt, 
' . * Surpris'd by unjuſt force, but not inthrall'd; 
| Yeaeven that which miſchief meant moſt harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove moſt glory; 
But evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil, | 
And mix no more with ſs, when at laſt 
Gather d like ſcum, and ſettled to itſelf, 


Book IV. 


It ſhall be in eternal reſtleſs change 

Self- fed, and ſelf-conſumed : if this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble, 


C 85. Patience. MiLrox. 

ANY are the ſayings of the wiſe 

In ancient and in modern books inroll'd, 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamities, 
All chances incident to man's frail life, * 
Conſolatories writ [ ſought 
With op argument, and much perſuaſion 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought ; | 
But with th* afflicted in his pangs their ſound 
Little prevails, or rather ſeems a tune [plaint ; 
Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his com- 


| Unleſs he feel within 


Some ſource of conſolation from above, 
Secret refreſhings, that repair his ſtrength, 
And fainting ſpirits uphold. 


$86. Sonnet: On bis deceaſed Wife, Mir rox. 


METHOUGHT I ſaw my late elpouſed ſaint 
Brought to me like Alceſtis from the grave, 
Whom Jove's great fon to her glad huſband 


Reicued from death by force, though pale and 
Mine, as whom waſh'd from {pot of child-bed 
Purification in the old Law did ſave, ¶taint 
And ſuch, as yet once more I truſt to have 
Full fight of her in Heay'n without reſtraint, 
Came vetted all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied ſight 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perlon 
ſhin'd 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But. O as to embrace me ſhe inclin'd, I night. 
I wak'd, ſhe fled, and day brought back my 


— — — — — 
9887. Spirits. 
——CPIRITS when they pleaſe | 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their eflence pure; 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle ftrength of bones, 
Like cumbrous fleſh ; but in what ſhape they 
chuſe, | 
Dilated or condens'd, bright or obſcure, 
Can execute their airy pw poſes, 


And works of love or enmity fulfil. 


MI1LToN. 


& 88, Pain. MiLrox. 
—WHAT avails 
Valour or ſtrength, though match- 
leſs, quell'd with pain, 


Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 
Of mightieſt ? Senſe of pleaſure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 
But live content, which is the calmeſt life: 


But pain is perfect miſery, the worſt 


of 


gave, [faint, - 
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Book IV. 
Of evils! and exceſſive, overturns 
All patience. 


v .... —ñů— —— 


& 8g, MWypocriß. M1LTON, 


NEITHER man nor angel can diſcern 
Hypocriſy, the only* evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone, [earth :; 
By his permiſhve will, through heav'n and 
And oft though Wiidom wake: Suſpicion 
At Wiſdom's gate, and to Simplicity { ſleeps 
Reſigns her charge, while Goodneſs thinks no 
Where no ill ſeems. Lill 


— —  — 
$ go. The Lady reproving Comus. MILTON, 


I HATE when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Impoſtor, do not charge moſt innocent Nature, 

As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 

With her abundance ; ſhe, good catereſs, 

Means her proviſion only to the good, 

That live according to her ſober — 

And holy dictate of ſpare Temperance: 

If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beſeeming ſhare 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 

Now heaps upon ſome few with valt exceſs, 

Nature's full bleflings would be well diſpens'd 

In unſuperfluous even proportion, 

And ſhe no whit incumber'd with her ſtore, 

And then the giver would be better thank'd, 

His praiſe due paid; for ſwiniſh gluttony 

Ne'er looks to Heav'n amidlt his gorgeous feaſt, 

But with beſotted baſe ingratitude ſon? 

Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Shall I go 

Or have I ſaid enough? To him that dares 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous 

Againſt the ſun-clad puw'r of Chaſtity, [words 

Fain would I ſomething ſay, yet to what end? 

Thou haſt nor ear, nor ſoul to apprehend 

The ſublime notion, and high myſtery, 

That muſt be utter'd to unfold the ſage 

And ſerious doctrine of Virginity, [know 

And thou art worthy that thou ſhould'ſ not 

More happineſs than this thy preſent lot. 


Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 


That have ſo well been taught herdazling fence, 
Thou art not fit to hear thyſelf convinc'd ; 
Yet ſhould I try, the uncontrouled worth 
Of this pure cauſe would kindle my rapt ſpirĩts 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 1 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympa- 
And — brute earth would lend her nerves, and 
- ſhake, : 
Till all thy magie ſtructures rear d ſo high, 
Were ſhatfer'd into heaps o'er thy falſe bead 


997. Sonnet to the Nightingale. Mu rox. 
Nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 

0 Warble | at eve, = all the —_ — 

I | = T3 ' ' , 

Thou-with-freſh hope the lover's heart doth 
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Thy liquid notes that cloſe the eye of day, 
Firſt heard before the ſhallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend ſucceſs in love; O if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous pow'r to thy ſoft 

Now timely ſing, ere the rude bird of hate [lay, 
Foretel my hopeleſs doom in ſome grovenighz 
As thou from year to year haſt ſung too late 

For my relief, yet hadſt no reaſon why: 
Whether the muſe, or love call thee his mate, 
Both them I ſerve, and of their train am I. 


§ 92. Echo: A Song. MiLrox. 
SWEE T Echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv'ſt 

Within thy airy ſhell, [ unſeen, 

By flow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her fad ſong mourneth well; 
Canſt thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

That likeſt thy Narciſſus are? 

O if thou have 
Hid them in ſome flow'ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the ſphere, 
So may'ſt thou be tranſlated to the ſkies, 
And give reſounding grace to all Heav'n's 
harmonies, 
— — — —— ——— 


VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS FROM 
SPENSER, 


$ 93- Adonis Garden. 


BUT were it not that Time their troubler is, 
All that in this delightful garden grows 
Should happy be, and have immortal bliſs : 
For here all plenty and all pleaſure flowes, 
And tweet love gentle fits emongſt them throws, 
Without fell rancour, or fond jealouſie; 
Frankley each paramour his leman knows, 
Each bird his mate; ne any does envie 
Their goodly merriment, and gay felicitie, 


Right in the middeſt of that paradiſe ¶ top 
There ſtood a ſtately mount, on whoes round 
A. gloomy grove of myrtle-trees did riſe, 
Whoes ſhadie boughs ſharp ſteele did never lop, 
Nor wicked beaſts their tender buds did crop ; 
But, like a girlond, compaſſed the hight, 
And from their fruitfull ſides fweet gumes did 

drop, 
Thatallthe ground with pretious dew bedight, 
Threw forth moſt dainty odours, and moſt 
ſweet delight. 


And, in the thickeſt covert in that ſhade, 
There was a pleaſant a hour, not by art, 
But of the trees own inclination made, 


Which knitting their ranke branches part ts 


Part, 
Wun wanton ivie-twine entail'd athwart, 
And eglantine and caprisfole emong, 
Faſhion'd above within their inmoſt part, 
That neither Phoebus” beames could through 


W hile the j ally hours lead on propitious May.” 


— 
” Gy a 


them throng, | (wrong. 
Nor Solus ſharp blaſt could work them — 
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And all about grew every ſort of flowre, 
To which fad lovers were transform'd of yore; 
Freſh Hyacinthus, Phoebus paramoure, 
And deareſt love; 
Fooliſh Narciſſe, that likes the wat'ry ſnore; 
Sad Amaranthus, made a flowre but late; 
Sad Amaranthus, in whoſe purple gore 
Meſeemes I fee Amintas wretched fate, 
To whom ſweet poets verſe hath given end- 
leſs date. 


— — wm  — — 


F. 94 Aections. 

HO great a toil to ſtem the raging flood, 
When beauty ſtirs the maſs of youthful 
blood ! | [ riſe, 

When the ſwoln veins with circling torrents 

Aud ſofter paſſions ſpeak thro' wiſhing eyes 


The voice of reaſon's drown'd; in vain it 
ſpeaks, a 
When haſty anger dies the gloomy cheeks; 
And vengeful pride hurries the mortal on 
To deeds unheard, and cruelties unknown. - 


Then *gan the palmer thus; Moſt wretched 
That to affections does the bridle lend: Iman, 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon, through ſuff*rance, growe to fearfull 
end; tend; 
Whiles they are weak, betimes with them con- 
For when they once to perfect ſtrength do 
growe, | bend, 
Strong warres they make, and cruel batt'ry 
*Gainſt fort of reaſon it to overthrowe : 
Wrath, jealouſy, grief, love, this ſquire have 
laid thus lowe. | 


Wrath, jealouſy, grief, love, do thus expell: 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 
* Grief is a flood, and love a monſter fell. 
The fire of ſparke, the weed of little ſeed, 


The flood of drops, the monſter filth did breed: W 


But ſparks, ſced, drops, and filth do thus 
decay weed, 
The {parks ſoon quench, the ſpringing ſeed out- 
The drops dry up, and filth wipeclean away ; 
So ſhall wrath, jealouſy, griefe, love, die and 
decay. 


& 95 Ambition. 
A ROUT of people there aſſembled were, 
Of every ſort or nation under ſky, [near 
Which with great uprore preaſſed, to draw 
To th' upper part, where was advanced hie 
A ſtately ſeat of ſoveraigne majeſtie, 
And thereon ſate a woman gorgeous gay, 
And richly clad in robes of royaltie, 
That never earthly prince in ſuch array [play. 
His glory did enbaunce, and pompous pride diſ- 
Her face right wond'rous faire did ſeem tobe, 
That her broad beauties beam great brightneſs 


threw | [might ſee: 
Through the dim ſhade, that: all men there 
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[Yet was not that ſame her own native hew, 
But wrought by art, and counterfeited ſhew, 
Thereby more lovers unto her to call ; 
Nath'leſs, more heavenly faire indeed and view 
She by creation was, till ſhe did fall; 
Theneeforth ſhe ſought for helps to cloke her 
crimes withall. : 
There, as in gliſtring glory ſhe did fit, 
She held a great gold-chain ylinked well, 
Whoſe upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweſt hell; 
And all that preaſe did round about her ſwell, 
To catchen hold of that long chaine, thereby 
To climb aloft, and others to excell; 
That was Ambition, raſh defire to ſtie, 
And ev'ry link thereof a ſtep of dignitie. 


Some thought to raiſe themſelves to high de. 
By riches and unrighteous reward ; [ gree 
Some by cloſe ſhould'ring, ſome by flatteree; 
Others through friends, others for baſe reward; 
And all, bywrongways, for themſelves prepar'd. 
Thoſe that were up themſelves, kept others 
lowe; [ hard, 
Thoſe that were lowe themſclves, held others 
Ne ſuff red them to riſe, or greater growe ; 
But every one did ſtrive his fellow down to 
throwe. 


O ſacred hunger of ambitious mindes, 
And impotent deſire of men to raigne 
Who neither dread of God, that devils bindes, 
Nor laws of men, that common weals containe, 
Nor bands of nature, that wild beaſts reſtraine, 
Can keep from outrage, and from doeing 
wrong, | 
Where they may hope a kingdom to obtaine, 
No faith. ſo firm, no truſt can be ſo ſtrong, 
No love ſo laſting then, that may enduren long. 


996. Anguifh. 
HAT equal torment to the grief of minde, 
And pyning anguiſh hid in gentle heart, 
That inly feeds itſelf with thoughts unkinde, 
And nouriſheth her own conſuming ſmart ? 
What medicine can any leache's art [hide, 
Yield ſuch a ſore, that doth her grievance 
And will to none her maladie impart ? 


& 97. Arbour. 
AND over him, art ſtriveing to compaire 
With nature, did an arbour green diſſpred, 
Framed with wanton ivie, flowering faire, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did (| pred 
His pricking armes, entayl'd with roſes red, 
W hich dainty odours round about him threw; 
And all within with flowres was garniſhed, - 
That, when mild Zephyrus emongſt them 
blew, * ſhew. 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted 
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| & 98. 
greedy Avarice by bim did ride 
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Avarice. 


* 


AND 
A Upon a camel loaden all nne, 


a 
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Two iron coffers hung on either fide, - 
With precious metall, full as they might hold, 
And in his lap an heap of coin he told; 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 
And unto hell himſelf for money ſo d: 

Accurſed uſury was all his trade, {waide. 
And right and wronge ylike in equall ballance 


At laſt, he came into 37 [light, 
Cover d with boughs and thrubs from heaven's 
Whereas he ſitting found, in ſecret ſhade, 

An nncouth, ſalvage, and uncivill wight, 
Of grieſly hew, and foule il}-favour'd fight; 
His face with ſmoake was tann'd, and eyes 
were blear'd ; : 
His head and beard with ſoot were ill bedight; 
His coale-black hands did ſeem to have been 
ſear'd [clawes appear'd. 
In ſmithe's fire-ſpeting forge, and nails like 


His iron coat, all over-giown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enveloped with gold, {duft, 
Whoſe glifiring glots, darkned with filthy 
Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work op rich entaile, and curious mould, 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery ; 
And in his lap a maſs of coine he to!d, 
And turned up- ſide down, to feed his eye, 
And covetous deſire, with his huge treaſury. 


And round about him lay, on every fide, 
Great heaps of gold, that never could be ſpent; 
Of which, ſome were or'e not pur:fide 
Ot Mulciber's devouring element; 

Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges ſquare; 
Some in round plates withouten monument 

But moſt were ſtampt, and in their metall bare 
The antick ſhapes of kings and Cclars flrange 


and rare, 
— ———— — — 
$ 99. Baſbfulneſs. 


THE whiles, the faeric knight did entertaine 
Another damſel of that gentle crew, 
That was right faire, and modeſt of demaine, 
But that too oft ſhe chang'd her native hue, 
Strange was her tire, and all her garments blue, 
Cloſe round about her tuckt, with many a 
plight : 
Upon her fiſt, the bird that ſhunneth view, 
And keeps in coverts cloſe from living wight, 
Did fit, as if aſham'd how rude Dan did her 
dight. : 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground ſhe caft her modeſt eye, 
And ever and anone, with rohe red, 
The baſhfull blood her ſnowy cheekes did die, 
And her became as poliſh'd iworic, [laid 
Which cunning craftiman's hand hath over- 
With fair vermillion, or pure laſtery. 
Great wonder had the knight to ſee the maid 
$o ſtrangely paſſioned, and to her gently ſaid ; 


Fair damſell, ſeemeth by your troubled cheare, 
hat either me too bold yec weene, this wiſe 
You to moleſt, or other ill to feare, 


That in the ſecret of your heart cloſe iyet, 


! 


1 


| 
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From whence it doth, as cloud from ſea, ariſe, 
If it be I, of pardon I you pray; 
But if ought elle that I mote not deviſe, 
I will (if pleate you it diſcrue) aſſay 
To eafe you of that ill, ſo wiſely as I may. 
She anſwered nought, but more abaſht for 
ſhame, 
Held down her head, the whiles her lovely face 
The fluſhing blood with bluſhing did inflame, 
And ihe ſtrong paſſion marr'd her modeſt grace, 
That Guyon marvail'd at her uncouth cale : 
Till Alma him beſpake, Why wonder yee, 
Fair fir, at that which you ſo much imbrace ? 
She is the fountame of your modeſtee: 
You __ fac'd are, but Shame-fac'dnefſs itſelf 
15 mes. 


Anither. 

And next to her ſate goodly Shame-fac*dneſs; 
Ne ever durſt her eyes from ground up-reareg 
Ne ever once did look up trom her dreſs, 

As if ſome blame cf evill ſhe did feare, 

That in her cheek made roſes oft appear. 

mm CO Ton 
§ 100. Beauty, 
N OUGHT s there under heav'n's wids 
hollowneſs 

That moves more dear compaſſion of mind, 

Than > brought unworthy wretched. 
neſs 

By envy's ſnares, or fortune's freaks unkind ; 

1, whether lately thro” her brightneſs blind, 
Or thro” allegiance and faſt fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all womankind, 

. Feel my heart pierc'd with ſo great agony, 
When tuch T ſee, that all for pity I could die, 

Efiſoons there Repped forth 

A. goodly lady, ciad in hunter's weed, 

That feem'd to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her ſtately portance, borne of heav'nly 

birth. 

Her face fo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 

But heav'nly portra'&t of bright angels biew, 
Clear as the ſky, withouten blame or blot, 

Thro' goodly mixture of complexions dew z 

And in her cheeks the vermill' red did ſhew 

Like roſes in a bed of lillies ſhed, 

The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 
And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed 
Able to heal the fick, and to revive the dead. 


In her fair eyes two living lamps did flame 
Kindled above, at th' heav'nly Maker's light, 
And darted fiery beams out of the ſame, 

So paſſing preaceant, and ſo wond'rous bright, 
That quite bereay'd the raſh beholders of their 
hght : 
In 8 the blinded God his luſtful fire 
To kindle oft aſſay d, but had no might; 
For, with dread majeſty, and awful] ire, 
She ayes his wanton darts, and quenched baſe 
deſire. 


Nought under heav*n fo ſtrongly doth allure 
The ſenſe of man, and all his mind poſſeſa, 


As btauty's lovely bait, that doth procure _ 


Great warriors of their rigor to repreſs, 
Mm 


— — — 
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And mighty hands forget their manlineſs, 
Drawn with the pow'r of an heart-robbing 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden treſs, (eye, 
T hat can with melting pleaſance mollity 
Their harden'd hearts, enur d to blood and 
cruelty, 


Sowhilome learn'd that mighty Jewiſh ſwain, 


Each of whole locks did match a man of might, 
To lay his ſpoils before his leman's train : 

So allo did the great Cetean knight, 

For his love's ſake, his lion's ſkin undight : 

And ſo did warlike Anthony negle& 

The world's whole rule, far Cleopatra's fight. 
Such wond'rous pow're has womens fair 
aſpect, [ reject. 
To captive men, and make them all the world 


„ 


ö C 101. Boar. | 
AND then two boars with ranklingmalice met, 
TR goary ſides, freſh bleeding, fiercely 
ret, 

'Till breathleſs both, themſelves aſide retire, 

Where foaming wrath their cruel tuſks they 

whet, ſreſpire ; 

And trample th' earth the whiles they may 

Then back to fight again, new breathed and 
entire. . 


& 102, Bower of Bliſs, 
FPHENC E patſing forth, they ſhortly do arrive 
- Whereas the Bower of Bliſs was ſituate; 
A place pick'd out by choice of beſt alive, 
That nature's work by art can imitate : 
Im which whatever in this wordly ſtate 
ls ſweet and pleating unto living ſenſe, 
Or that may daintieſt fantaſie aggrate, 
Was poured forth with plentiful diſpenſe, 
And made there to abound with laviſh afflu- 
ence, 


Goodly it was encloſed round about, 

As well their enter'd gueſts to keep within, 
'As thoſe unruly beaits to hol | without; 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin : 
Nought teared their force that fortilage to win, 

But wiſdom's powre and temperance's might, 
By which the mightieſt things efforced bin: 
And eke the gate was wrought of ſubſtance 
light, 
Racer for pleaſure than for battery or fight, 
It framed was of pretious yvory, 
That ſeem'd a work of admirable wit; 
And therein all the famous hiſtorie 
Of Jaſon and Medæa was ywrit; 
Her mighty charmes, her furious loving fit, 
His goodly conqueſt of the golden fleece, 
His falſed faith, and love to lightly flit, 
The wondred Argo, which invent'rous peece 
Firſt through the Euxian ſeas bore all the 
: flow'r of Greece. 
Ye might have feen the frothy billowes fry 
Under the ſhip, as thorough them ſhe went, 
That ſeemed waves were into yvory, 
or yvory into the waves were lent, 
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And other where the ſnowy ſubſtance fprent, 
With vermell-like the boyes bloud therein 
A pitious ſpectacle did repreſent; [ ſhed; 
And otherwhiles with gold beſprinkeled, 
It ſeem'd _ enchanted flame which did Creiiſa 
wed. 


All this and more might in this goodly gate 
Be read; that ever open ſtood to all late 

Which thither came; but in the porch there 
A comely perſonage of ſtature tall, 


And ſemblance pleaſing more than natural, 


That travellers to him ſeem'd to entice ; 
His looſer garments to the ground did fall, 
And flew about his heels in wanton wile, 
Not fit for ſpeedy pace or manly exerciſe. 
The foe of life that good envies to all, 
That ſecretly doth us procure to fall, ſee, 
Through guiteful ſemblaunce which he make us 
He of this gardin had the governall, 
And Pleaſure's porter was devis'd to be, 
Holding a ſtaffe in hand for more formalitie, 


Thus being entred, they behold around 
A large and ſpatious plaine on every fide 


ground 
Mantled with green, and goodly beatifide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as half in ſcorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did deck her, and too laviſhly adorne, 
When forth from virgin bowre ſhe comes th* 
early morne. 


Thereto the heavens alwaies joviall, 

Lookt on them lovely, ſtill in ſtedfaſt ſtate, 
Ne ſuffered ſtorme nor froſt on them to fall, 

Their tender buds or leaves to violate, 

Nor ſcorching heat, nor cold intemperate, 
Tafflict thecreatures which therein did dwell z 

But the milde aire with ſeaſon moderate 
Gently attempred and diſpos'd fo well, 
That ſtill it breathed forth ſweet ſpirit and 

wholeſome ſmell. 


—_ lweet and wholſome than the pleaſant 
[ 
Of Rhodopz, on which the nymph that bore 
A giant-babe, her ſelf for griete did kill; 
Or the Theſſalian Tempe, where of yore, 
Faire Daphne Phoebus” heart with love did gore, 
| Or Ida, where the Gods lov'd to repaire, 
When-ever they their heavenly bowres ſorlore; 
Or ſweet Parnaſſe, the haunt of mules fauez 
Or Eden, if that aught with Eden mote com- 
pare. 


Till that he came unto another gate, 
No gate, but like one, beeing goodly dight 
With boughes and branches, which did broad 
dilate [ intricate. 
Their claſping armes, in wanton wreathings 


So faſhioned a porch with rare deviſe, 
Archt over head with an embracing vine, 
Whoſe bunches hanging downe, ſeem'd to 
entice | 


All paflers by to taſte their luſhious wine, 
8 And 


Strow'd with plealaunce, whoſe faire graſſie 
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And did themſelves into their hands incline, 
As freſh offering to be gathered : | 
Some deep empurpled as the hyacint, 
Some as the rubine, laughing ſweetly red, 
Some like faire emerauldes not yet ripened, 


And them amongſt, ſome were of burniſht 
So made by art, to beautihe the reſt, [gold, 
Which did themſelves emongſt the leaves en- 
fould, 
As lurking from the view of covetous gueſt, 
That the weak boughes, with ſo rich load op- 
Did bow adown as over-burthened. [ prelt, 


There the moſt dainty paradiſe on ground, 
It ſelf doth offer to his ſober eye, 
In which all pleaſures plentiouſly abound, 
And none does others happineſs envie ; 
The painted flowres, the trees upſhooting hie, 
The _ for ſhade, the hills for breathing 
ace, 
The rand g groves, the cryſtall running by; 
And that which all fair works doth moſt ag- 
grace, place. 
The art which wrought it all appeared in no 


One would have thought(ſocunninglytherude 
And ſcorned parts were mingled with the fine) 

That Nature had for wantonneſs enſude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine 
So ſtriveing each the other to undermine, 

Each did the other's worke more beautify ; 
do differing both in willes, agreed in fine; 

So all agreed through ſweet diverſitie, 

This garden to adorne with all varietie. 


And in the midſt of all, a fountaine ſtood, 
Of richeſt ſubſtance that on earth might be, 
So pure and ſhiny, that the filver flood [ſee; 
Through't every channell running, one might 
Moſt goodly it with pure imageree [boyes, 
Was over-wrought, and ſhapes of naked 
Of which ſome ſeem'd with lively jollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whiles others did themielves embay in liquid 
joyes. | 
And over all, of pureſt gold, was ſpred 
A tayle of ivie in his native hew : 
For the rich metall was ſo coloured, 
That wight that did not well adviſed view, 
Would ſurely deem it to be ivie true : 
Lowe his laſcivious armes adowne did creep, 
That themſelves dipping in the ſilver dew, 
Their fleecie flowres they tenderly did ſteepe, 
Which drops cryſtall ſeem'd for wantonneſs 
to weepe. 


Infinite ſtreames continually did well 
Ovt of this fountaine, ſweet and faire to ſee, 
The which into an ample laver fell, 
And ſhortly grew to ſo great quantitie, 
That like a little lake it ſeem'd to bee; 
. Whoſe depth exceeded not three cubits height, 


That through the waves one might the bottom 


ſee, | 
All pav'd beneath with jaſper ſhining bright, 
That ſeem'd the fountaine in that ſea did 
ſayle upright, 
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And all the margent round about was ſet 
With ſhady lawrell-trees, thence to defend 
The ſunny beames, which on the billows bet, 
And thoſe which therein bathed, mote offend, 
—D— —— ——— 
$ 103, Bower of Proteus. 
H15 bowre is in the bottom of the maine, 
Under a mighty rock, gainſt which doe 
rave 
The roring billoes in their proud diſdaine z 
That with the angry working of the wave, 
Therein is eaten out an hollow cave, [ keen, 
That ſeems rough maſon's hand, with engine 
Had long while laboured it to engrave : Iſcen, 
There was his wonne, ne living wight was 
Save an old nymph, hight Panopè, to keep it 
clean. 
———— ...... —ꝗ2— 
s $ 104. Bull, 
AS ſalvage bull, whom two fierce maſtives bait, 
When rancour.doth with rage him once 
begore, 
Forgets with warie ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore, 
Or flings aloft, or treads down in the flore, 
Breathing out wrath,and bellowing out diſdaine, 
That all the foreſt quakes to hear him rore, 


Another. 

As two fierce bulls, that ſtrive the rule to get 
Ot all the herd, meet with ſo hideous maine, 
That both rebutted, tumble on the plaine : 

So 1 champions to the ground were 

eld, 


Another. 
Like a wild bull, that being at a bay, 
Is baited of a maſtiff and a hound, 
And a curre-dog, that do him ſharp aſſay 
On every fide, and beat about him round ; 
But molt the curre, barking with bitter ſound, 
And creeping ſtill behind, doth him incomber, 
Thatin his chauffe hedigs the trampled grovnd, 
And threats his horns, and bellows like the 
thunder. 
— — — 
$ 105, Calumny. 
TT is a monſter bred of helliſh race, 
Then anſwer'd he, which often had annoy'd 
Good knights and ladies true, and many elſe 
deſtroy d. 
Of Cerberus whylome he was begot, 
And fell Chimera in her darkſome den, 
Throvgh foule commixture of his filthy blot, 
Where he was foſtred long in Stygian fen, 
Till he to perfect ripeneſs grew, and then 
Into this wicked world he forth was ſen 
To be the plague and ſcourge of wretched men: 
Whom with vile tongue and venomous intent 
Ill fore doth wound, and bite, and cruelly tor- 
ment, 4 


0 106. Cannon, 2 
AS when the deviliſh iron engine wrought 


— IO 


In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies (kill, 
Mm 2 a With 
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With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with bullet round ordain'd to kill, 
Conceiveth fire, the heavens it doth fill [choke, 

With thund'ring noiſe, and all the aire doth 
That none can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 

Thro* ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking 

ſmoke [eſcapt his ſtroke. 

That th' only breath him daunts who hath 


$ 107. Gharity. © 
SH was a woman in her freſheſt age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bountie rare, 
With goodly grace and comely perſonage, 
That was on earth not eaſy to compare; 
Full of great love, but Cupid's wanton fnare 
As hell ſhe hated, chaſt in work and will; 
Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, fill; 
That aye thereof her babes might ſuck their 
The reſt was all in yellow robes arraied till. 


A multitude of babes about her hang, 
Plying their ſports, that joy d her to behold, 
Whom till ſhe fed, whilſt they were weak 
and young, 
But thruſt them forth ſtill, as they wexed old: 
And on her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, [fair, 


Adorn'd with gemmes and owches wondrous | 


Whoes paſſing price uneath was to be told; 
And by her ſide there fate a gentle pair 


Of turtle doves, ſhe ſitting in an ivory chaire. 


——  ——  — — — —  — — — 
$ 108. Concord. 


| BUT lovely concord, and moſt ſacred peace, 


Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip 
breedes ; [ does increaſe, 
Weake ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things 
Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. 
Brave be her warres, as honourable deedes, 
By which ſhe tryumphs over ire and pride, 
And winnes an olive giclond for her meeds. 


\ 10g. Contemplation. 
HERE they doe find that godly aged fire, 
With ſnowy locks adown his ſhoulders ſhed, 
As hoarie froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſly branches of an oak half dead. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every ſinew ſeen through his long faft : 
For nought he car'd, his carcaſſe long unfed ; 
His mind was full of ſpiritual repalt, 


And pyn'd his fleſh, to keep his body lowe 


and chafte, 
———— ——T r 
9110. Cupid. 
LEE a Cupido on Idzan hill, 
When having laid his cruel bowe away, 
And mortal arrows, where-with he doth fill 
The world with wondrous fpoiles and bloudie 


rey: 
With bis aire mother he him dights to play, 
And with his goodly ſiſters, graces three; 
The goddeſſe pleaſed with his wanton play, 
Suffers herfelf through ſleep beguil'd to bee, 


Book IV, 
Firſt, — him ſought in court where moſt he 
ufe | 


Whylome to havnt, but there ſhe found him not; 
But many there ſhe found, which ſore accuſed 

His falſhood, and with foule infamons blot, 

His cruel deeds and wicked wiles did ſpot: 
Ladies and lords ſhe every-where mote hear 

Complaining, how with his empoyſned ſhot 
Their woful hearts he wounded had why leare, 
And lo had left them languiſhing twixt hope 

and feare. 


She then the cities ſought from gate to gate, 
And every one did aſk, did he him ſee; 

And every one her anſwer'd, and too late 
He had him ſeen, and felt the crueltie 
Ot his ſharp darts, and hot artiilerie; 

And every one threw forth reproaches rife 
Of his miſchievons deeds, and ſaid, that hee 

Was the diſturber of all civil life, 

The enemie of peace, and author of all ſtrife, 


Then in the country ſhe abroad him ſought, 
And in the rural cottages enquired ; 

W here alſo many plaints to her were brought, 
How he their heedleſs hearts with love had fired, 
And falſe venim thorough their veines inſpired; 
And eke the gentle ſhepheard fwaines, which 
| ſate 
| Keeping their fleecie flocks, as they were hired; 
Shee ſweetly heard complaine, both how and 

what N [ſmile thereat, 
Her ſonne had to them doen; yet ſhe did 


And at the upper end of the faire towne, 
There was an altar built of precious ſtone, 
Of paſſing value, and of great renowne, 
On which there ſtood an image all alone, 
Of maſſie gold, which with his own light ſhone 
And wings it had with ſundry colours dight, 
More ſundry colours than the proud pavone 
Beares in his boafted fan, or Iris bright, 
When her diſcolour'd bow ſhe ſpreads thro” 
heav'n bright. 


Blindfold he was, and in his cruel fiſt 
A mortal bow and arrowes keen did hold, 
With which he thot at random when he lift; 
Some headed with ſad lead, ſome with pure gold; 
(Ahl man beware how thou thoſe darts behold.) 
A wounded dragon under him did lye, 
Whoes hideous tayle his left foot did enfold, 
And with a ſhaft was ſhotthrougheyther eye, 
That no man forth could draw, ne no man 
| remedy, 
Next after her, the winged God himſelf 
Came riding on a lyon ravenous, 
 Tavght to obey the menage of that elfe, 
That man and beaſt, with powre imperious 
Subdueth to his kingdom tyrannous: _ 
His blindfold eyes he bad awhile unbind, 
That his proud ſpoyle of that ſame dolorous 
Faire dame he might behold in perfect kind; 
Which _ he much rejoyceth in his cru 
mind, 


Of which full proud, himſelf up- rearing hye, 


„1 — * — 


The whiles the other ladies mind their merry | 
e. 
$ 


He looked roun . 


yn, 
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; 
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And did ſurvey his goodly company: 
And marſhalling the evil ordered traine, 
Wich that the darts which his right hand did 
ſtraine, 
Full dreadfully he ſhook, that all did quake, 
Aud clapt on high his coloured wings twaine, 
That all his many it affraide did make: 
Tho', blinding him againe, his way he forth 


did take. 
— ———  __ 
$ 111. Danger. 
WIru him went Danger cloth'd in ragged 
weed, made: 


Made of a beares fkyn, that him more dreadful 
Yet his own face was dreadful, ne did need 
Strange horror, to deform his grieſly ſhade ; 
A net in th' one hand, and a ruſty blade 
In th* other was: this milchiefe, that miſhap ; 
With th' one his foes he threatned to invade, 
With th' other his friends ment to enwrap; 
For, whome he could not kitl, he practiz'd 
to entrap. 


| Another. 
But in the porch did ever more abide 
An hedious giant, dredful to behold, [ſride; 
That ſtopt the entrance with his ſpatious 
And with the terror of his countenance bold, 
Full many did affray, that elſe faine enter would, 


His Name was Danger, dreaded over all, 
Who day and night did watch and duly ward, 
From fearful cowards entrance to forſtall, 
And faint-heart fooles, whom ſhew of perill 

+ hard 
Could terrific from Fortune's faire award: 
For, oftentimes, faint hearts at firſt eſpiall 
Of his grim face, were from app: oaching ſcar'd ; 
Unworthy they of grace, whom one deniall 
Excludes from faires hope, withouten fur- 
ther triall. 


Vet many doughty warriors, often tride 
In greater perills to be ſtout and bold, 

Durſt not the ſterneneſs of his look abide; 
But ſoon as they his countenance behold, 
Began to faint, and feel their courage cold, 

Again, ſome other, that in hard aſſaies 
Werecowaris known, and little count did hold, 

Either through gifts, or guile, or ſuch like 

wWaies, [kaies. 

Crept in by ſtooping lowe, or ſtealing of the 


> | — > — ——  — — —— 


$ 112. Day-break. 
Y this, the northern wagoner had ſet 
His ſevenfold teme behind the ſtedfaſt ſtar, 
hat was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But hrme is fixt, and ſendeth light from far 
To all, that in the wide deep wandering are : 
Andchearful Chaunticlere with his note ſhrill 
Had warned once, that Phœbus fiery carre 
In haſt was climbing up the eaſtern hill ; 
F — envious that night ſo long his room did 
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$ 113, Death. | 
AND in his hand a bended bow was ſeene, 
And many arrowes under his right fide, 
All deadly dangerous, all cruel keene, 
Headed with flint, and feathers bloudie dide, 
Such as the Indians in their quivers hide: 
Thoſe could he well direct, and ftraite as line, 
And = them (ſtrike the marke which he had 
eyde 
Ne — there ſalve, ne was there medicine, 
That mote recure their wounds; ſo inly they 
did tine. 
As pale and wan as aſhes was his look, 
His body lean and meagre as a rake, 
And ſkin all withered like a dried rook, 
Thereto as cold and drery as a ſnake, 
That ſeem'd to tremble evermore, and quake; 
All in a canvas thin he was bedight, , 


And girded with a belt of twiſted brake, 
Upon his head he wore an helmet light, 
Made of a dead man's ſcull, that ſeem'd a 

galtiy ſight, 
——— . — 
§ 114. Defamation. 

HIN in a narrow place he overtook, 

And here aſſailing forc't him turn agaĩine: 
Sternly he turn'd again, when he him ſtrooke 

With his ſhaip ſteele, and ran at him amaine 

With o mouth, that ſeemed to containe 
A full ond peck within the utmoit brim, 

All ſet with iron teeth with ranges twaine, 
That terrified his foes, and armed him, 
Appearing like the mouth of Orcus, grifl 

grim. K 
And therein were a thouſand tongues em- 

Of ſundry kindes, and ſundry quality; ſpight, 
Some were of dogs, that barked day aud 

night, 

And — of cats, that wrawling ſtill did ery: 

And ſome of bears, that groynd continually; 
And ſome of tygers that did ſeem to gren 

And ſnar at all that ever paſſed by: Ffmen, 
But molt of them were tongues of mortal 
That ſpake reproachtully, not cazing where 


nor when. 
And them amongſt were mingled here and 
there ſtings, 


The tongues of ſerpents, with three forked 
That ſpat out poiſon, and bore bloudy gere 
At all that came within his ravenings, | 
And ſpake licentious words, and hatetul things 
Of good and bad alike, of low and bie; 
Ne Cefars fpared he a whit, nor kings, 
But either blotted them with infamy, 
Or bit them with his baneful teeth of injury. 
—ͤ — —— — — — 
| § 115. Defre, 
AND him beſide marcht amorous Deſire, 
Who ſeem'd of riper years than th' other 
ſwaine 3 
Yet was that other ſwaine the elder ſyre, 
And gave him being, common to them twaine: 


| His garment was diſguiſed very vaine, 
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And his embroidered bonet fate awry; 
*Twixt both his hands flew ſparkes he cloſe 

did ſtrain, 
Which ſtill he blew, and kindled buſily, 
That ſoon they life conceiv'd, and forth in 

flames did fly. 

——— — 
& 116. Detraction. 


THE other nothing better was than ſhe; 
Agreeing in bad will and cancred kind, 
But in bad manner they did diſagree: 
For, what-ſo Envie good or bad did find, 
She did conceale and murder her own mind; 
But this, what-ever evil ſhe conceaved, 
Did ſpread abroad, and throw in th* open wind. 
Yet this in all her words might be perceived, 
That all ſhe ſought was mens good names to 
have bereaved. 


For whatſcever good by any ſaid, [vent 
Or done, ſhe heard, ſhe would ſtrait-waies in- 
How to deprave, or ſlanderouſly upbraid, 

Or to miſfconftrue of a man's intent, 
And turne to ill the thing that well was ment. 
Therefore ſhe uſed often to reſort 
To common haunts, and companys frequent, 
To hark what any one did good report, 
To bot the ſame with blame, or wreſt in 
wicked ſort. 


And if that any ill ſhe heard of any, 
She would it eke, and make it worſe by telling, 
And take great joy to publiſh it to many, 
That every matter worſe was for her melling: 


Her —_— was hight Detraction, and her dwel- 
ing 
Was near to Envy, even her neighbour next; 
A wicked hagg, and Envy's ſelf excelling 
In miſchiels: for, her ſelf ſhe only vext: 
But this ſame, both her ſelf and others eke 


perplext. | 
Her face was ugly, and her mouth diſtort, 
Foaming with poyſon round about her gills, 
wm her curſed tongue (full ſharp and 
ort 
Apear'd like aſpis ſting, that cloſely kills, 
Or cruelly does wound whom-ſo ſhe wills; 
A diſtaffe in her other hand ſhe had, 
Upon the which ſhe little ſpinnes, but ſpils, bad, 
And faines to weave falſe tales and leaſings 
To throw among the gogd, which others had 
diſprad, a 
— ——— 
$ 117. Diſcord. | 
F-aEBAND of hell, firſt tin'd in Phlegeton, 
By thouſand furies, and from thence out. 
Into this world, to work confuſion, [thrown 
And ſett it all on fire, (by force unknown) 
Is wicked Diſcord, whoſe ſmall ſparks once 
blowne, | 
None but a god, or god-like man can flake; 
Such as was Orpheus, that when ſtrife was grown 
Among thoſe famous impes of Greece, did 
take ſthem make, 


His Giyer harp in hand, and ſhortly friends 


* 
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$ 118. Diſcord's Houſe. 


HARD by the gates of hell her dwelling is, 
There whereas all plagues and harmes 
abound, 

Which puniſh wicked men, that walk amiſs ; 
It is a darkſome delve farre under ground, 
With thornes and barren brakes environd 

round, 

That none the ſame way may out-win 
Yet many wayes to enter may be found, 

But none to iſſue forth when one is in; 

For diſcord harder is to end than to begin, 

And all within the riven walles were hung 
With ragged monuments of times fore-paſt, 

Of which, the ſad effects of diſcord ſung : 
There were rent robes, and broken ſcepters 


Altars defil'd, and holy things defac't, [plac't, . 


Diſhevered ſpears, and ſhields ytorne in 
twaine, 

Great cittys ranſackt, and ſtrong caſtles ras't, 
Nations captived, and huge armies ſlaine: 
Ot all which ruines there ſome reliques did 

remaine. 


There was the ſigne of antique Babylon, 


Of fatal Thebes, of Rome that raigned long, 


Of ſacred Salem, and ſad Ilion, 
For memory of which, on high there hong 
The golden apple (cauſe of all their wrong) 
For which the three faire goddeſſes did ftrive ; 
There alſo was the name of Nimrod ſtrong, 
Of Alexander, and his princes hve, 
Which ſhar'd to them the ſpoiles which he had 
got alive. 


And there the reliques of the drunken fray, 
The which amongſt the Lapithees befell, 
And of the bloody feaſt, which ſent away 
So many centaures drunken ſouls to hell, 
That under great Alcides furie fell; i 
And of the dreadful diſcord, which did drive 
The noble Argonauts to out-rage fell, 
That each of life ſought other to deprive, 
All mindleſs of the golden-fleece which made 
them ſtrive. | 
And eke of private perſons many moe, 
That were too long a worke to count them all; 
Some of ſworne friends, that did their faith 


forgoe; 
Some . brethren, prov*d unnatural ; 
Some of deare lovers, foes perpetual ; 
Witneſs their broken bands there to be ſeen, 


Their girlonds rent, their bowres diſpoiled all; 


The monuments whereof there byding been, 
As plaine as at the firſt, when they were fret 
and green, 

Such was the houſe within; but all without 
The barren ground was full of wicked weeds, 

Which ſhe her ſelf had ſowen all about, 
Now growen great, at firſt of little ſeedes, 
The ſeedes of evil words, and factious deedes; 

Which when to ripeneſs due they growen are, 
Bring forth an infinite increaſe, that breedes 
Tumultuous trouble, and contentious jarre, 


The which moſt often end in blood · ned and 
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And thoſe ſame curſed ſeedes do alſo ſerve 


To her for bread, and yield her living food: 
For life it is to her, when others ſterve 
Through miſchievous debate, and deadly feood, 
That ſhe may ſuck their life, and drink their 
blood, [been fed, 
With which ſhe from her childhood had 
For ſhe at firſt was born of helliſh brood, 
And by infernal furies nouriſhed, [be read. 
That by her monſtrous ſhape might ealily 


Her face molt foule and filthy was to ſee, | 
With ſquinted eyes contrary ways entended, 
And loathly mouth, unmeet a mouth to be; 
That nought but gall and venim comprehended, 
And wicked words that God and man offended; 
Her lying tongue was in two parts divided, 
Aud both the parts did ſpeak, and both con- 
tended ; [ cided, 
And as her tongue, fo was her heart de- 
That never thought one thing, but doubly 
ſtil] was guided, 


Als as ſhe double ſpeake, ſo heard ſhe double, 
With matchleſs eares deformed and diſtort, 

Fil'd with falſe rumors, and ſeditious trou- 
Bred in aſſemblies of the vulgar ſort, [ ble, 
That ſtill are led with every light report. 

And as her eares, ſo eke her feet were odde, 
And much unlike; th* one long, the other ſhort, 

And both miſplac't; that when th' one for- 

ward gode, 
The other back retired, and contrary trode. 


Likewiſe unequal were her handes twaine 
That one did reach, the other puſht away; 

The own did make, the other mar'd againe, 
And fouyhr to bring all things unto decay; 
Whereby great riches, gathered many a day, 

She in ſhort ſpace did often bring to nought, 
And their poſſeſſours often did diſmay. 

For all her ſtudy was, and all her thought, 

How ſhe might overthrowe the thing that 

concord wrought. | 


So much her mallice did her might ſurpaſs, 
That even th' Almighty ſelf ſhe did maligne, 
Becauſe to man fo merciful he was, 

And unto all his creatures ſo benigne, 
dith ſhe her ſelf was ef his grace indigne: 

For all this world's faire workmanſhip ſhe 
Unto his laſt confuſion to bring, [tride 

And that great golden chain quite to divide, 

bas which it bleſſed concord hath together 

tude, 


$ 119, Dolphin, 
S when a dolphin and a ſele are met, 
In the wide champian of the ocean plaine, 
V/th cruel chaufe their courages they whet, 
The maſterdome of each by force to gaine, 
And dreadfull battaile 'twixt them do darraine 


They ſnuff, they ſnort, they bounce, they | 


__ they rore, 
That all the fea (diſturbed with their traing) 
Doth frie with ſome above the ſurges hore, 
duch was betwixt theſe two the troubleſome | 

| uprore. 6 6 Derlien 
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I 120, Doubt. 


| NEXT after him went Doubt, yclad 
In a diſcolour'd cote of firange diſguiſe, 
That at his back a brode cappucio had, 
And ſleeves dependant Albanele wiſe : 
He lookt aſkew with his miſtruſtful eyes, 
And nicely trode, as thornes lay in his way, 
Or that the flore to ſhrinke he did aviſe, 
And on a broken reed he ſtill did ſtay 
His feeble ſteps, which ſhrunke, when bard 
thereon he lay. 


Another. 
That was to weet, the porter of the place, 
Unto whoſe truſt the charge thereof was lent x 
His name was Doubt, he had a double face, 
Th' one forward looking, and th' other back- 
ward bent ; 
Therein reſembling Janus auncient, 
Which hath in charge the ingateof the yeare 
And evermore his eyes about him went, 
As if ſome proved perill he did feare, 
Or did miſdoubt ſome ill, whoes cauſe did 
not appeare, 


— 


$ 121, Dungeon. 
DEEP in the bottom of an huge great rocke 
The dungeon was, in which her bound he 
left, . 
That neither yron barrs, nor brazen lock 
Did need to guard from force, or ſecret theft 
Of all her lovers, which would have her reft. 
For wal'd it was with waves, which rag'dand 
roar'd 
As they the clift in pieces would have cleft : 
Beſides, ten thouland monſters, foule abhor d, 
Did waite about it, gaping grieſly,all begor'd, 


CC —oo—  ____ ——— 


$ 122. Eagle. 
IKE to an eagle in his kingly pride, 
#- Soaring through his wide empire, [ ſpi 
To weather his broad ſayles; by change hath, 
A goſhaulk, which hath ſeized for her ſhare 
Upon ſome towle, that ſhould her feaſt prepare: 
With dreadful force he flies at her belive, 
That with his fouce, which none enduren dare, 
Her from the quarrey he away doth drive, 
And from her griping pounge the greedy 
prey doth rive. | 


— — 


Another. | 
As when Jove's barueſs-beaxing bird from - 
high, 
Tos a flying heron with proud diſqanney 
Phe ſtone-dead quarrey fals fo forcibly, 
That it rebounds again the lowlie plains, 
A. ſecond fall redoubling back againe. 


—ę 


e $ 123. Eaſe. a 
PROCEEDING tothe midi he ſtill did and, 


As if in minde he ſomewhat had to ſay; 
Mm 4 


| And to the vulgar deckning with his a | 
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In ſigne of ſilence, as to hear a play, 
By lively actions he began bewray 
Some argument of matter paſſioned; 
Which doen, he back retired ſoft away: 
And paſſing by, bis name diſcovered, 
Eaſe on his robe in golden letters cyphered. 


Py —_ 


C 124. Envy. 
AND next to him malicious Envie rode, 
Upon a ravenous wolle, and ſtill did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous toad, 
That all the poyſon run about his jaw; 
But inwardly he chawed his own maw 
At neighbours wealth, that made him ever ſad, 
For death it was, when any good he ſaw, 
And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he 
had x [drous glad. 
But when he heard of harme, he wexed won- 


All in a kirtle of difcolour'd ſay 
He ciothed was, ypainted ſuil of eyes ; 
And in his boſom ſecretly there lay 
An hateful Inake, the which his taile up tics 
In many folds, and mortal ſting implies. 
Still as he rode, he gnaſht his teeth, to ſee 
Thoſe heaps of gold with griple covetiſe, 
And gruiged at the great felicity 
Of proud Lucifere, and his own company. 


He hated all good works and virtuous deeds, 
And him no leis, that any like did uſe: [feeds, 
And who with gracious bread the hungry 
His aimes for want of faith he doth accuſe: 
Sd every good to bad he doth abuſe: 
And eke the verſe of famous poet's wit 
He does back-bite, and ſpightful poyſon ſpues 
From leprous mouth, on all that ever writ: 
Such on vile Envy was, that firſt in rowe did hit, 


Another, 
The one of them, that elder did appear, 
With her dull eyes did ſeem to took aſkew, 
That her mit thape much helpt; and her 
toule haire 
Hung looſe and loathſomely: thereto her hew 
Was wan and leane, that ail her teeth arc 
And ali her boues might thro” her cheeks be 
read; 


Her lips were like raw leather, pale and blue: 


And as ſhe ſpake, therewith ſhe ſlavertd; 
Vet ſpake ſhe ſeldome, but thought more the 
leſs ſhe ſaid. 


Her hands were foule and dirty, never waſht | 


In all her life, with long nailes over-raught, 
Like puttocks clawes, with th' one of which 
ſhe ſrratcht 
Her curſed head, although it itched nought; 
The other held a ſnake with venime franght, 
On which ſhe fed, and gnawed hungerly, 
As that long ſhe had not eaten ought; 
That round about her jawes one might deſery 
The bloudy gore and paiſon dropping lath- 
ſomly. | | 300 
Her name was Envie, knbwen well thereby; 
Whores nature js to grieve, and grudge at all 
. 4 "6". 
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| That ever ſhe ſees doen praiſe-worthily: 


Whoes light to her is greatelt croſs may fall, 
And vexeth fo, that makes her eat her gall. 
For when (he wanteth other thing to eat, 
She teeds on her on maw unnatural, 
And of her own toule entrailes makes her 
meat; 
Meat ſit for ſuch a monſter's monſterous diat, 


And it the hapt of any good to hear, 
Phat had to any body happily betid, ſteare 
Then would ſhe inly — and grieve, and 
Her fleſh for felneſs, which ſhe inward hid: 
But if the heard of ill that any did, 
Or harm that any had, then would ſhe make 
Great cheare, like one unto a banquet bid; 
And in another's Joſs great pleaſure take, 
gar had got thereby, and gained a great 
ltake. 


§ 125, Error. 


THIS is a wandring wood, this Error's den; 
4 monſter vile, whom God and man does 
ate, 


By which he ſaw the ugly monſter plaine, 
Half like a ſerpent horribly diſplaide, 
But th" other half did woman's ſhape retaine, 
Moſt lothſome, filthy, foul, and full of vile 
diſdaine. 
As ſhe lay upon the durtie grownd, 
Her huge long taile her den all over- ſpread, 
Vet was in knots and many boughs upwound, 
Pointed with mortal fling. Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, and ſhe daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all il|-favomed: | 
Soon as that uncouth light upon them ſhone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and ſuddain all 
were gone, 
—— — — — — 
$ 126. Exceſs. 
UT young Periſſa was of other mind, 
Full of duport, {til} laughing, looſely light, 
And quite contrary to ber ſiſters kind; 
No meaſure in her moed, no rule of right, 
But poured out in pleaſure and delight; 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 
And in exceſs exceeded her own might; 
In ſumptious tire the joy'd her ſelt to prank; 
But of her love to laviſh, little have ſhe thank. 
Another. 


Under that porch a comely dame did reſt, 
Clad in faire weedes, but foule diſordered, 
And garments looſe, that ſeem'd unmeet for 

womanhood, 


In her left hand a cup of gold ſhe held, 
And with her right the riper fruite did reach, 

W hoes ſappy liquor with that fulneſs ſwell'd, 
Into her cup the {cruz'd, with dainty breach 
Of her fine fingers, without foule empeach, 


That ſo faire wine-preſs made the wine more 


ſweet: 


Thereof the us'd to give to drink to eachy | 
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Whome paſling hy ſhe happened to meet: 
It was her guiſe, all ſtrangers goodly ſo to 
greet. 


| $ 127. Faith. 
OF which the eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, I face, 
Like ſunny beames threw trom her cry ttall 
That could have daz'd the raſh beholder's 


ſight, (light. ]* 


And round her head did ſhine like heaven's 


She was arraid all jn lilly white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill'd up to the height, 
In which a ſerpent did himfelt enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold ; 
But ſhe no whit did change her conſtant 
mood : 
And in her other hand ſhe faſt did hold 
A book that was both {ign'd and ſeal'd with 
blood, ſunderſtood. 
Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be 


— in. ——̃ͤ 
I 128. Falcon. 


— — — AS a falcon faire 

That once has failed of her ſouſe full neare, 
Remounts again into the open aire, 
And unto better fortune does her ſelf prepare. 


Another. 

As when a falcon hath with nimble flight 
Flown at a fluſh of ducks, foreby he broke, - 

The trembling broad diſmaid with dreadful 

ſight 

Of 4. the which them al moſt overtook 
Doe hide themſelves from her aſtony ing look, 

Amongſt the flags and covert round about. 


Another. 

As when a caſt of falcons make their flight 
At an herneſhaw, that lyes aloft on wing, 

The whiles they ſtrike at him with heedleſs 

might, 
The works fowl his bill doth backward wring; 
On which ſhe firſt, whoes force her firſt doth bring 

Her ſelf quite through the body doth engore, 
And falleth down to grownd like ſenſeleſs thing; 

But th' other not ſo ſwift as ſhe before, [more. 

Fails of her ſouſe, and paſſing by doth hurt no 

— —— . ——— 
§ 129. Fancy. 
F MONGST them all ſate he which wonned 
there 
That hight Phantaſtes by his nature trew ; 

A man in yeares, yet freſh as mote appeare, 
Of ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew ; [eyes, 

Bent hollow beetle browes, —_— 
That mad or fooliſh ſeem'd: one by his view 

Mote deeme him born with ill - diſpoſed ſæyes, 

When oblique Saturne ſate in the houle of 

agonies. 


| Anot ber. 
The firſt was Fancy, like a lovely boy, 
Of race aſpect, and beauty without peare; 
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Matchable eyther to that impe of Troy, 
Whome Jovedid love, and choſe his cup to beare, 
Or that iame dainty lad, which was fo deare 

To great Alcides, that when as he did hide, 
He wailed woman-like with many a teare, 

And every wood and every valley wide, 

He fill'd with Hylas* name, the nymphes eke 

Hylas cride. 


His garment neither was of ſilk nor ſay, 
But painted plumes, in goodly order dight, 

Like as the ſun-burnt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies, in their proudeſt plight: 
As thoſe ſame plumes, ſo ſeem'd he vaine and 

That by his gate might eaſily appeare: [light, 
For ſtill he far'd as dancing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did beare, 
That in the idle aire he mov'd ſtill here and 
there, 


—_— 


$ 130. Fear, 
NEXT him was Feare, all arm'd from top 
to toe, 

Yet thought himfelf not ſafe enough thereby, 
But fear'd each ſhadow moving to and fro: 
And his own armes when glittering he did ſpy, 

Or claſhing heard, he faſt away did fly, 
As aſhes pale of hue, and wingy-heeFd; 
And evermore on danger fixt his eye, 
Gainſt whom he always bent a brazen ſhield, 
Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did 
wield. 


$ 131, Ship, 
AS when a ſhip that flies fair under ſaile, 
And hidden rock eſcaped, hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile, 
The mariner yet half amazed fares 
— paſt, and yet it doubt ne dares 
o joy at his fool-happy over fight, 


Auot ber. 
As a tall ſhip toſſed in troublous ſeas, [prey 
Whome raging winds threating to make the 
Of the rough rocks, do diverſly diſeaſe, 
Meets two contrary billows by the way, 
That her on either ſide do ſore aſſay, 
And boaſt to ſwallow her in greedy grave; 
She, ſcorning both their ſpights, does make 
wide way, . [wave, 
And with her breaſt breaking the foamy 
Does ride on both their backs, and faire her 
{elf doth ſave. 


$ 132. Feeling, 
B UT the fift troupe moſt horrible of hue, 
And fierce of force, was dreadful to reporte: 
For ſome, like ſnails, ſome did like ſpiders 


W, 
And ſome like ugly urchins, thick and ſhort: 
They cruelly affailed that fift fort, 
Armed with darts of ſenſuall delight, 
With ſtrings of carnall luſt, and ſtrong effort 
Of feeling pleaſure, with which day and night 


| Againſt that ſame fitt bulwark they con- 


tinued fight, 
9133. 
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§ 133. Fire. 


LIE as a fire, the which in hollow cave ¶ preſt, 
Hath long been under-kept and down ſup- 
With murmurous diſdain doth inly rave, 
And grudge in fo ſtreight priſon to be preſt, 
At lat! oreakes forth with furious unreſt, 
And ſtrives to mount unto his native ſeat; 
All that earſt jt hinder and moleſt, heat, 
It now devoures with flames and ſcorching 
And carries into ſmoake with rage and horror 
great. 


I 134. Firff Age. 
THE antique world, in his ech flowing youth, 
Found no defect in his Creator's grace; 
But with glad thanks, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of ſoveraigne bounty did embrace ; 
Like angels life was then man's happy caſe; 
But later ages pride (like corne-fed ſteed) 
Abus d her plenty, and fat ſwoln encreaſe, 
To all licentious luſt, and gan exceed [need. 
The meaſure of her meant, and natural firſt 


Then gan a curſed hand the quiet wombe 
Of his great grandmother with ſteele to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tombe 

With ſacriledge to dig. Therein he found 
Fountaines of gold and ſilver to abound, 
Of which the matter of his huge deſire 
And pompous pride eftſoones he did compound, 
Then avarice gan through his veines to inſpire 
His greedy flames, and kendie lite-devouring 
fire, | 
—— ä — —-— 
& 135. Hood. 
AS he that ſtriyes to ſtop a ſuddein flood, 
And in ſtrong barkes his violence encloſe, 
Forceth his ſwell above his wonted mood, 
And largely overflowe the fruitful plaine, 
That all the country ſeems to be a maine, 
And the richfurrowesflote,all quite fordonne: 
The woful huſbandman doth loud complaine, 
To fee his whole yeares labour loſt ſo ſoon, 
For which to God he made ſo many an idle 
boon, | 
— ä 
$ 136. Fury. 
BUT Fury was full ill apparelled 
In rags, that naked nigh ſhe did appeare, 
With ghaſifull lookes and dreadfull drery 
head; 

For from her back her garments ſhe did teare, 
And from her head oft rent her ſnarled have : 
In her right hand a fire - brand ſhe did toſſe 

About ber head, ſtill roaming here and there; 
As a diimayed deere in chace emboſt, | 
Forgetiul of his ſafety hath his right way loſt. 


$ 137. Giant. 
HIS monſtrous enemy 


Wan turdy Reps cams talking in bis fight, 


An hideous giant, horrible and hie, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


Boot IV, 


That with his talneſs ſeem'd to threat the ſky; 
The ground eke groned under him for dreed; 
His living like faw never living eye, 
Ne durſt behold; his ſtature did exceed 


ſeed, 
——— — ——— — 


AND by his fide rode loathſome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy (wine, 
His belly was up-blown with luxury, 


And eke with fatneſs ſwollen were his eyne: 


And like a crane his neck was long and fine, 


With which he ſwallowed up exceſſive feaſt, 
For want whereof poor people oft did pine; 

And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beat, 

He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him 


deteaſt. 


In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad, 
For other clothes he could not weare for heat, 

And on»his head an ivy gulond had, 
From under which faſt trickled down the ſweat ; 
Still as he rode he ſomewhat did cat, 

And in his hand did bear 2 bouzing cann, 
On which he ſupt ſo oft, that on his leat 

His drunken corſe he ſcarſe upholden can, 

In ſhape and lite more like a monſter than a 

man. 


Unfit he was For any worldly thing, 
And eke unable once to itirrc or go, 
Not meet to be a councel to a king, 


Full of diſeaſes was his carcaſſe izhye, ſſo; 
And a dry droply thro” his fleſh did flow; 

Which by miſdiet daily greater grew: 

Such one was Giuttony, tac ſecund of that crew. 


———̃ & — 


| § 139. Greedineſs. 


THAT is the Gulfe of Greedineſs, they ſay, 
That deep engorgeth all this world's prey; 
Which having ſwallowed up exceſſively, 
He ſoon in vomit up again doth lay, 
And belcheth forth his ſuperfluitie, 
That all the ſeas for fear doe ſeem away to fly. 


— ————— —  _ . — 


& 140. Grief. 


fere ; 

Griefe, all in fable ſorrow fully clad, | 

Down-hanging his dull head with heavy 

chere, 

Yet inly being more than ſeemly fad : 
A pair of pincers in his hand he had, 

With which he pinced people to the heart, 
That from then ceforth a wretched life they had, 
In wilful langour and conſuming ſmart, 


| Dying each day with inward wounds 
N dotour dark. E 
; | Pas ; & 141» 


The hight of thiee the talleſt ſons of mortat 


W hoes minde in meat and drink was drowned - 


NEXT him went Griefe, and Fury matcht 
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Boox IV. 
§ 141. Griffon, 


AS when a griffon ſeized on his prey, 

A dragon fiefce encountreth in his flight: 
Thro' wildeſt ayre making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravine rend away; 

With hedions horrour, both together ſmight, 
And ſouce ſo ſore, that they the heavens affray. 

The wile ſouthſayer, ſeeing ſo ſad a fight, 

The amazed vulgar tells ot warres and mortal 

fight, | 
—ä— — 
$ 142. Grove. 


INTo that forreſt farre they thence him led, 
Where was their dwelling, in a pleaſant glade 
Wich mountains round about environed, 

And mighty woods, which did the valley ſhade, 

And like a ſtately theatre it made, 

Spreading it ſelf into a ſpatious plaine. 

And in the midſt a little river plaid 
Emongſt the pumy ſtones, which ſeem'd to 

plaine reſtraine. 


With gentle murmur that his courſe they did 


Enforc't to ſeek ſome covert nigh at hand, 
A ſhady grove not farre away they ſpide, 
That promis't ayde the tempeſt to withſtand: 
Whoes lofty trees, yclad with ſummers pride, 
Did ſpread ſo broad, that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any ſtarre: 
And all within were paths and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward 
farre: | [entred are. 
Faire harbour, that them ſeemes; lo in they 


$ 143. Harmony. 
F,FTSOONES they heard a moſt melodious 


ſound, 
Of all that mote delight a dainty eare, 

Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this aide heard elſewhere: 
Right hard it was for wight that did it heare, 

To read what manner muſick that mote bee: 
For all that pleaſing is to living eare, 

Was there conſorted in one harmonie, 

Birds, voices, inſtruments, windes, waters, 

all agree. 


The joyous birds, ſhrouded in chearful ſhade, 
heir notes unto the voyce attempred (weet; 
The angel call ſoft treambling voyces made 
To the inſtruments divine reſpondence meet: 
The ſilver ſounding inſtruments did meet 
With the baſe murmure of the waters fall : 
The waters fall, with difference diſcreet, 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
* gentle warbling wind lowe anſwering to 
all, 
——ů— ——— — 
§ 144. Hearing. 
TE ſecond bul warke was the hearing ſenſe, 
Gainſt which the ſecond troupe aſſignment 
makes; 
Peſormed creatures, in ſtrange difference, 
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Does waſt his 
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Some having heads like harts ; ſome like to 
ſnakes, [breakes, 


Some like wild bores late rous'd out of the 
Slaundrous reproches, and foule infamies, 
Leaſings, back bitings,and vain-gloriouscrakes, 
Bad counſels, prayſes, and falſe flatteries, 
All thoſe againit that fort did bend their 

batteries. 


———— . —- 
$ 145. Hermitage. 


A Liitle lowly hermitage it was, = 
Down in a dale hard by a foreſt ſide, 
Farre from reſort of people, that did paſs 

In travell to and fro: a little wide 
There was an holy chappell edified, 
Wherein the hermit duly went to ſay _ 

His holy things each morn and even tide: 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtreame did gently play, 
Which from a ſacred fountaine welled forth 
away. 


He thence led me into his hermitage, 
Letting his fleeds to graze upon the green: 
Small was his houſe, and like a little cage, 
For his own turne, yet inly neat and clean, 
_— with green boughes, and flowers gay be 
rene; | 
T herein he them full faire did entertaine, 
Not with fuch forged ſhowes, as fitter beene 
For courting fools that courtiſies would faine, - 
Buc with entire affection, and appearance 
plaine. | | b 


§ 146. Hippolytus, 


 FJIPPOLYTUS a jolly huntiman was, 


That wont in charot chaſe the foaming 
boar; 
He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs, 
But lady's love, as loſs of time forbore ; 
His wanton ſtepdame loved him the more, 
But when ſhe ſaw her offer'd ſweet refuſed, 
Her love ſhe turn'd to hate, and him before 
His father fierce, of trealon falſe accuſed, 
And with her jealous termes his open ears 
abuſed. 


Who all in rage his ſea-god ſire beſought 
Some curled vengeance on his ſon to caſt; 
From ſurging-gulf two monſters ſtraight” 
were brought, 
With dread whereof his chaſing ſeeds aghaſt, 
Both charot ſwift and huntſman overcaſt; 

His goodly corps on ragged clifts yrent 
Was quite dilmembred, and his members chaſt 
Scattred on every mountaine, as he went, 

That of Hippolytus was left no monument. 


— 


$ 147. Honour, 


HOSO in pompe of proudeeflate(quoth ſhe} 
Does ſwim, and bathes himſelf in courtly 


5 bliſs, , 4 
daies in darke obſcurity, 
* WAA Ard 
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And in oblivion ever buried is : 
Where eaſe abounds, it's each to doe amiſs; 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſie miſs, 
Abroad in armes, at home in ſtudious kind, 
Who ſeekes with painefull toile, ſhall honour 
ſooneſt find. 


In woods, in waves, in warres ſhe wonts to 
dwell, 

Add will be found with perfl and with paine; 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell, 

Unto her happy manſion attaine : 

Before her gate high God did ſweat ordaine, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide: 

But ezfie is the way, and paſſage plaine 
To Pleaſure's palace; it may ſoon be ſpide, 
And day and night her dores to all ſtand open 


q 


— 


wide. 
§ 148. Hope. 
WITH him went Hope in rank, a handſome 
mayd 


* 
. Of chearful look, and lovely to behold; 
In filken ſamile ſhe was light arraid, 
And her faire locks were woven up in gold; 
She always ſmii'd, and in her hand did hold 
An holy water ſprinkle dipt in deawe, 
In which the ſprinkled favours manyfold, ( 
And whome ſhe lift, and did great liking 


ſhe we; [ fewe. 
Great likeing unto many, but true love to 
Another. 


Her younger ſiſter, that Speranza hight, 

Was clad in blew, that her beſeemed well, 
Nor all fo chearful ſeemed ſhe of fight, 

As was her ſiſter ; whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguiſh in her heart, is hard to tell: 
Upon her arme a filver anchor lay, 

W hereon the leaned ever, as befell: 
Andeverupto Heaven, as ſhe did pray, ſway, 
Her ſtedfaſt eyes were bent, ne ſwarved other 


&$ 149. Hydra, | 
* the hell borne Hydra, which they 
aine, 

That great Alcides whylome over-threw, 
After that he had labour'd long in vaine, 
To crop his thouſand heads, the which itil] new 

Forth budded, and in greater numbers grew. 


Anotber. 
duch own it was, as that renowned ſnake 
Which great Alcides in Stremona flew, 
Long ſoſter'd in the filth of Lerna lake, 
Whoſe many heads out-budding ever new, 
Did breed him endleſs labour to ſubdue, 


—— .. — © 
5 150. Hypocrete, 
AT length they chanc't to meet upon the way | 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad, 
His feet all bare, his beard ali hoarie graie, 
And by his belt his book be hanging had; 
Sober he ieem'd, and very fagely ſad, 


And to the ground his eyes very lowly bent, 


Simple in ſhewe, and void of malice bad, 


And all the way he prayed as he went, [repent, 
And often knockt his breaſt, as one that did 


— (— ——— 


§ 151. ldleneſs. 


O F which the firſt that all the reſt did guide, 
Was !luggiſh Idleneſs, the nurle of fin; 
Upon a ilothful als he chole to ride, 
Arraid in habit black, and amis thin, 
Like an holy monk the ſervis to begin, 


And in his hand a parteſle (till he bare, 
That much was worne, but therein little red; 
For of devotien he had little care, 
Stall drown'*d in ſleep, and molt of his days dead, 
Scarce could he once uphold his heavy head 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May ſeem the waine was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding the way, 
That knew not whether right he went, or 
elſe aſtray. 


From worldly cares himſelf he did eſloine, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe : 

For every work he challenged effoine, 
For contemplation ſake: yet otherwiſe, 
His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe ; 

By which he grew to grievious maladie; 
For in his luſtleſs limbs through evil guiſe 

A ſhaking feaver raign'd continually: 


Such one was Idleneſs, firſt of this company. 


— — — — — — 
$152. Ignorance. 
AT laſt, with creeping crooked pace, forth 


came 

An old man, with heard as white as ſnow, 

That on a ſtaffe his feeble ſteps did frame, 
And guide his weary ſteps both to and fro; 
For his eye-ſight him failed long ago: 

And on his arme a bunch of keys he bore, 
The which, unuſed, ruſt did over-growe: 

T hoſe were the keys of every inward dore; 

But - could not them uſe, but kept them {tilt 

in ſtore. 


But wery uncouth ſight was to behold 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace: 

For as he forward mov'd his footing old, 
So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face; 
Unlike to men, who ever as they trace, 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead; 
This was the ancient keeper of that place, 

And foſter - father of the giant dead, 

His name Ignaro did his nature right aread. 

—— — H— 
5153. Inconſlancy. 
FOR thoſe ſame iſlands, ſeeing now and then, 
Are not firme land, or any certein wonne, 
But ſtraggling plots z which to and fro do ronne 

In the wide waters: therefore are they bight 
The Wandring Iſlands : therefore do them 

ſnonne; [wight 

For they have oft drawn many a wandring 

Into moſt deadly danger and diſtreſſed plight 


Book IV. 


Book IV. 


Yet well they ſeem to him, that farre doth 
view, 
Both faire and fruitful, and the ground diſpred 
With graſſie green of delectable hew, 
And the tall trees with leaves unparelled, 
Are deckt with bloſſomes dyed in white and red, 
That mote the paſſengers thereto allure; 
But wholoever once hath faſtened 
His foot thereon, may never it recure, 
But wandreth evermore uncertain and unſure. 


— — R . M RO - 


& 154. Incontinence. 


THE wanton lady with her lover loſe, 
Whoes fleepy head the in her lap did ſoft 
diſpoſe, 


Upon a bed of roſes ſhe was laid, 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleaſant fin, 
And was arraid, or rather difarraid, 

All in a veil of ſilk and filver thin, 

That hid no whit her alabaſter ikin, 

But rather ſhew*d more white, if more might 
More ſubtile web Arachne cannot ſpin, ¶be: 
Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven fee 
Of ſcorched dew, doe not in th' aire more 

lightly flee. 
— — m 


| & 155. Lechery. 
AND next to him rode luſtfull Lechery, 
Upon a bearded goat, whoes rug ged haire, 
And whaley eyes (the ſigne of jealouſic) 
Was like the perſon ſelf whom he did beare; 
Who rough, and black, and fiithy did appeare, 
Unſeemly man to pleaſe fair lady's eye; 
Yet he of ladys oft was loved dear, 
When fairer faces were bid ſtanden by: 
O! who does know the bent of woman's 
fantaſie? 


In a green gowne he clothed was full faire, 
Which underneath did hide his filthincſe, 
And in his hand a burning heart did bare, 
Full of vaine follics, and new fangleneſs: 
For he was falſe, and fraught with fickleneſs, 
And learned had to love with ſecrett lookes, 
And well could dance and ſing with ruefulneſs, 
And fortunes tell, and read in loveing books, 
And thouſand other waies, to bait his fleſhly 
hooks. 


Inconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 
And luſted after all that he did love, 
Ne would his looſer Tife be tied to law, 
But joy'd weak womens hearts to tempt and 


ve, 
If — loyal loves he might them move; 
Which lewdneſs fill'd him with reproachful 
paine 
Of that foul evill which all men reprove, 
That rots the marrow and conſumes the 
braine: - {traine. 
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| $ 156. Life. 
Why doe wretched men fo much defire 
To draw their daies unto the utmoſt date 
And doe not rather wiſh them ſoon expire, 
Knowing the miſery of their eſtate, 
And thouſand perils which them ſill awaife, 
Tofling themſelves hke a boat amid the maine 
That every houre they knock at deathes gate? 
And he that happy feemes, and leaſt in paine, 
Yet is as nigh his end, as he that moſt doth 


plaine. 


The whiles ſome one did chaunt this lovely 
Ah tee, whoſo faire thing dooſt faineto ſee, [lays 
In ſpringing flowre the image of thy day; 

All fee thy virgin roſe, how ſweetly ſnee 

Doth firſt peep forth with baſhfol modeſtie, 
That fairer ſeems, the leſs you ſee hex mayz 

Lo, fee ſoon after, how more bold and free 
Her barred boſome ſhe doth broad diſplay; 
Lo, ſce ſoon after, how he fades and falls away. 


So paſſeth in the paſſing of a day, 

Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, the flowre, 
Ne more doth flouriſh after firſt decay, 

That earſt was ſought to deck both bed and 

bowre 

Of many a lady, and many a paramoure: 
Gather the roſe of love, whillt yet is time, 
Whilſt loving thou mayſt loved be with equal 


crime. 


§ 157, Lion. 


2 K E as a lion that by chaunce doth fall 
Into the hunters toyle, doth rage and roareg 
In royal heart diſdaining to be thrall z 
But all in vaine; for what might one do more t 
They have him taken captive, tho' it grieve him 
tore, 
Another, 
Like as a lion, whoes imperial powre 
A proud rebethous unicorn dehies, 
T' avoid the rath aflault and wrathſul ſtowre 
Of his feirce foe, him to a tree applies, [ ſpies, 
And when him running in full coarſe he 
He flips aide; the whiles that furious beaſt 
His precious horne, ſought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the ſtock, ne thence can be releaſt, 
wet to the mighty victor yields a bounteous 
alt. 
——— — —  —_— 


O Sacred fire, that burneſt mightiix 
In living beaſts, ykiadled firſt above, 
| Emongſt th' eternal ſpheres. and lamping ſky, 
1 pour'd into men, which men call 
ove; 
Not that ſame which doth baſe affections move 
In brutiſh mindes, and filthy luſt inflame ; 
But that ſweet fit, that does true beauty love, 
And choſeth vertue for his deareſt dame, 
Whence ſpring all noble deeds, and never- 
ame | 


* 


Such one was Lechery, the third of all this 


dyin 
ying wal 
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Well did antiquitie a god thee deeme, 
That ever mortal minds has fo great might, 
To order them as beſt to thee doth ſeeme, 
And all their actions to direct aright ; 
The fatal purpoſe of divine foreſight 
Thou doſt effect in deſtined deſcents, 
Through deep impreſſion of thy ſecret might, 
And ſtirredſt up the heroes high intents, 
Which the late world admires for wondrous 
monuments, a 


Wondrous it is to ſee in diverſe mindes, 
How diverſly Love doth his pageants play, 
And ſhews his power in variable kinds: 
The baſer wit, whoes idle thoughts alway 
Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, 
It ftirreth up to ſenſual defire, 
And in lewd ſloth to waſt its careleſs day ; 
But in brave ſprite it kindles goodly fire, 
That toall high deſert and honourdoth aſpire, 


Ne ſuffereth uncomely idleneſs, 
In his free thought to build her ſluggiſh neſt; 
Ne fuffereth it thought of ungentlenels, 
Ever to creep into his noble breſt ; 
But to the higheſt and the worthieſt 
Lifteth it up, that elſe would lowly fall: 
It lets not fall, it lets it not to reſt; 
It lets not ſcarce this prince to breath at all, 
—_— his firſt purſuit him forward ſtill doth 


_— —  —  ____ 


$ 159. Madneſs. 
WII H hundred icon chaines he did him bind, 
And hundred knotts that did him fore 
conſtraine: : 
Vet his great iron teeth he ſtill did grinde, 
And grimly gnaſh, threatning revenge in vaine: 
His burning eyn, hom bloudy ſtrakes did ſtaine, 
Stared fuil wide,and threw forth ſparks of fire, 
And more for ranke deſpight, then for great 
paine, wire, 
Shak't his long locks, colourd like copper 
And bit his tawoy beard to ſhew his raging ire. 


| $ 160, Maſtf. 
LI KE as a maſtiffe, having at a bay 
A falvage bull, whoes cruel hornes do threat 
Deſperate danger, if he them aſſay, 
Traceth his ground, and round about doth beat 
To ſpy where he may ſome advantage get; 
The whilſt the beaſt doth rage and loudly roar. 


a — — 
; & 161. Mediocrity. 
F ſecond ſiſter, who did far excel 
The other two; Medina was her name, 
A ſober, fad, and comely courteous dame; 
Who rich arrayd, and yet in modeſt guize, 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 
Faire marching forth in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did en- 
terprize. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


| 


She led him up into a goodly bowre, 
And comely courted with meet modeſtie, 
Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeene, or looſer vanitie, 
But gratious womanhood, and gravitie, 
Above the reaſon of her youthful years: 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did uptie 
In brayded tramells, that no looſer hares 
Did out of order (tray about her dainty eares. 


Betwixt them both the faire Medina ſate, 
With ſober grace, and goodly cariage : 
With equall meaſure ſhe doth moderate 
The ſtrong extremities of their outrage; 
That forward paire ſhe ever would aſſwage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to exceed, 
But that ſame froward twaine would accourage, 
And of her plenty adde unto their need: 
So kept ſhe them in order, and her ſelf in heed, 


— w. —  — _— 


§ 162, Mercy. 


T HE L, paſling by, were guided by degree 
Unto the preſſance of that gratious queen: 
Who ſate on high, that ſhe might all men ſee, 
And might of all men royally be ſeene, 
Upon a throne of gold full bright and ſheene; 
Adorned all with gemmes of endlels price, 
As either might for wealth have gotten been, 
Or could be fram'd by workmans rare device; 
And all emboſt with lyons and with flour-de- 
lice, 


And over all her cloth of tate was ſpred, 
Not of rich tiſſew, nor of cloth of gold, 
Nor of ought elſe, that may be richeſt red, 
But like a cloud, as likeſt may be told, 
That her broad ſpreading wingsdid wide unfold; 
Whoes ſkirts were bordered with bright 
ſunny beames, 
Gliſtring like gold, amongſt the plights enrold, 
And here and there ſhooting forth filver 
ſtreames, [glittering gleames. 
Mongſt which crept little angels thro' the 


Seemed thoſe little angels did uphold 
The cloth of ſtate, and on their purpled wings 
Did bearthe — — nimbleſs 
Beſides a thouſand more of ſuch, as ſings [ bold, 
Hymnes to high God, and carols heavenly things, 
Encompaſſed the throne, on which ſhe ſate: 
She angel-like, the heir of antient kings 
And mighty conquerors, in royal ſtate, 
Whilſt kings and Cæſars at her feet did them 
proſtrate. 


Thus ſhe did ſit in ſovereign majeſtie, 
Holding a ſcepter in her royal hand, 

The ſacred pledge of peace and clemencie, 
With which high God had bleſt her happy land, 
Maugre ſo many foes which did withitand. 

But at her feet her ſword was likewiſe layd, 
Whoes long reſt ruſted the bright ſteedly brand, 


Yet when as foes enforc't, or friends ſought 
[diſmaive 3 


ayde, 
| She could it ſternly draw, that all the * 
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And round about before her fee t there fate 
4 A beautie of faire virgins clad in white, 
That goodly ſeem'd t' adorne her royal ſtate, 
All lovely daughters of high Jove, that hight 
Litz, by him begot in love's delight, 
Upon the righteous Themis: thoſe they ſay 
Upon Jove's judgment-ſeat waiteday and night, 
And when in wrath he threats the world's 
decay, [geance ſtay. 


They doe his anger calme, and cruel ven- | 


They alſo doe, by his divine permiſſion, 
Upon the thrones of mortal princes tend, 

And often treat for pardon and remiſſion 
To ſuppliants through frailtie which offend: 
Thoſe did upon Marcillae's throne attend: 

Juſt Dice, wiſe Eunomie, mild Eirene; 
And them amongſt, her glory to commend, 

Sate goodly Temperance, in garments clene, 

And facred Reverance, yborne of heavenly 

ſtrene. 


Some clerkes doe doubt in their deviceful art, 
Whether this heavenly thing, whereof I treat, 
To weeten, mercy, be of juſtice part, 
Or drawne forth from her by divine extreate. 
This well I wote, that ſure ſhe is as great, 
As meriteth to have as high a place, 
Sith in th' Almighties everlaſting feat 
She firſt was bred, and borne of heavenly race; 
From thence pour'd down on men, by influ- 
ence of grace. 


For if that virtue be of that great might, 
Which from juſt verdict will for nothing ſtart, 
But to preſerve inviolated right, 
Oft ſpoils the principal to fave the part; 
So much more then is that of powre and art, 
That ſeekes to ſave the ſubject of her ſkill, 
Yet never doth from doom of right depart : 
As it is greater praiſe to ſave, than ſpill ; 
And better to reforme, than to cut off the ill. 
— —-— 
$163. Minerva. 
IKE as Minerva, being late return'd 
From ſlaughter of the giants conquered ; 
Where proud Encelade, whoes wide noſe- 
trils burn'd 
With breathed flames, like to a furnace red, 
Transfixed with his ſpear, down tumbled dead 
From top of Hemus, by him heaped hie, 
Hath loos'd her helmet from her lofty head, 
And her Gorgonian ſhield gins to untie 
From her left arme, to reſt in glorious vic- 
torie. 
—— ——— —— 
& 164, Morning. | 
AT lat fair Heſperus in his bigheſt (ky 
Had ſpent his lamp, and brought forth 
dawning light, 
Then up he role, and clad him haſtily; 
The dwarfe him brought his ſteed : ſo both 
away did fly, | | 
Ancther. 
Now when the roſy-finger'd morning faire, 
eary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 


| 


| This is the ſtate of Czlars and of kings, 
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Had ſpred her purple robe through deawy 
And the- high hills Titan diſcovered, Caire, 
The royal virgin ſhook her drowſy head. 


Another, 
At laſt, the golden oriental gate 
Of greateſt heaven gan te open faire, [mate, 
And Phcebus freſh, as bridegrome to his 
Came dancing forth, ſhaking his deawy haire: 
And hurles his gliſtering beames through 
gloomy aire, 
Another. 
Soon as the fiery ſtreaks with purple beames 


Diſperſe the ſhadowes of the miſty night, 


And Titan playing on the eaſterne ſtreames, 
Can cleare the deawy aire with ſpringing light, 
So ſoon as day, forth dawning from the eaſt, 
Night's humid curtaine from the heavens with- 

drew, ; 


And early calling forth both man and beaſt, 
Commanded them their daily workes renew. 


$ 165. Mountain. 
II. was an hill plac't in an yon laine, 
That round about was bordered with a wood 
Of matchleſs height, that ſeem'd th' earth to 
diſdaine, 
In which all trees of honour ſtately ſtood, 
And did all winter as in ſummer bud, 
Spreading pavilions for the birds to bowre, 
Which in their lowly branches ſung aloud, 
And in their tops the ſoring hauke did towre, 
Sitting like king of fowles in majeſty and 
powre. | 
And at the foot thereof, a gentle flood 
His filver waves did ſoftly tumble down, 
Unmarr'd with ragged mols or filthy mud; 
Ne mote wild beaſts, ne mote the ruderclowne 
Thereto approach, ne filth mote therein drowne; 
But nymphs and faries by the bankes did fit, 
In the wood ſhade, which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noiſome things away from it, 
And to the waters fall tuning thejr accents fit, 
And on the top thereof a ſpatious plaine 
Did ſpread it ſelf, to ſerve to all delight, 
Either to dance, when they to dance would 
faine, * 
Or elſe to courſe about their baſes light; 


| Ne ought there wanted, which for pleaſure 


Deſired be, or thence to baniſh bale; [might 
So pleaſantly the hill, with equal height, 
Did ſeem to over-look the lowly vale 
Therefore it rightly cleeped was Mount 
Acidale. 


—— . — 
| $ 166. Mutability. 
gUCH is the weakneſs of all mortall hope; 
So fickle is the ſtate of earthly things, 

That ere they come into their aimed ſcope, 
They fall fo ſhort of our fraile reckonings, 
And bring us bale and bitter ſorrowings, 

Inſtead of comfort which we ſhould embrace; 


Let 


$44 
Let none therefore that is in meaner place, 
Too greatly grieve at any his unlucky caſe. 


& 167. Nigbt. 
WW HERE grieſly Night, with viſage deadly 
ſad | 


That Phœbus chearfull face durſt never view, | 


And in a foul] black pitchy mantlec}ad, {mew, 
She finds forth comeing from her darkſome 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew. 

Before the dore her iron charot ſtood, 
Already harneſſed for jorney new; 

And cole-black ſteeds yborne of helliſh brood, 

That on their 1ufty bits did champ, as they 

were wood, | 


By this,eternall lamps, where-with high Jove 
Doth light the world, were half yſpent, 

And the moiſt daughters of huge Atlas ſhove 

Into the ocean deep to drive their wearie 

drove, 

Now when as all the world in ſilence deep 
Yſhrowded was, and eyery mortal wight 

Was drowned in the depth of deadly ſleep. 


Night, thou foule mother of annoyance ſad, 
Siſter of heavy death, and nurſe of woe, [bad 

Which watt begot in heaven, but for thy 
And brutiſh ſhape, thruſt downe to hell below, 
Where, by the grim floud of Cocytus flowe, 

That dwelling is Herebus' black hous, 

Black Herebus, thy huſband, is the foe 
Of all the Gods) where thou ungratious, 
Half of thy dayes doeft lead in horrour 
hedeous. 


What had th* Eternal Maker need of thee, 
The world in his continual courſe to keep 
That dooſt all things deface, ne letteſt ſee 
The beautie of his work? indeed in ſleep 
"Phe ſlothful body doth love to ſteep 
His luftleſs limbs, and drowne his baſer mind, 
Doth praile thee oft, and oft from Stygian deep 
Calls thee his Goddeſs, in his errour blind, 
And great dame nature's hand-maid chear- 
ing every kind. 
But well I wote, that to an heavy heart 
Thou art the root and nurſe of hitter cares, 
Breeder of new, renewer of old ſmarts ; 
Inftead of reſt, thou lendeſt rayling teares, 
And dreadfull viſions, in the which alive, 
The dreary image of fad Death appears: 
So from the warie ſpirite thou doſt drive 
Deſired reſt, and men of happineſs deprive, 


Under thy mantle black there hidden lye, 
Light-ſhunning theft, and trayterous intent, 

Abhorred bloudſhed, and vile felony, 
Shamefull deceipt, and danger iminent, 
Foule horror, and eke helliſh dreriment: 

All theſe (I wote) in thy protection bee, 
And light doe ſhunne, for fear of being ſhent ; 

For, light ylike is loth'd of them and thee, 

And all that lewdneſs love, dos hate the 

light to ſee. | 
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For day diſcovers all diſhoneſt wayes, 
And ſheweth each thing as it is indeed, 

The pray ſes of high God he fair diſplaves, 
And his large bounty rightly doth agreed, 
Day's bleſſed children be the bleſſed ſeed, Iwin: 

Which darkneſs ſhail ſubdue, and heaven 
Truth is his daughter, he her firſt did breed, 

Mot ſacred virgin, without ſpot or fin : 

Our life is day; but death with darkneſs 

doth begin. 


Now gan the kumid vapour ſhed the ground 
With pearly dew, and the earth's gloomy ſhads 
Did dim the brightneſs of the welkin round, 
That every bird and beaſt awarned made 
To ſhrowd themſelves, whiles ſleep their ſenſes 
did invade, 
FO 


$ 163, Occajion, 


AND him behind, a wicked hagg did ſtalke, 


In ragged robes, and filthy diſarray ; 
Her other leg was lame, that ſhe no'te walk, 
But on a ſtaff her feeble ſteps did ſtay ; 
Her locks, that loathly were, and hoary grey, 
Grew all afore, and looſely hung unroll'd; 
But all behind was bald, and worn away, 
That none thereof could ever taken hold, ſold. 
And ekc her face ill- favour d, full of wrinkles 


And ever as ſhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight, 
Provoking him, by her outrageous talk, 
To heap more vengeance on that wretched 

wight, [to tmite, 
Sometimes ſhe raugh him ſtones, wherewith 
Sometimes her ſtaff, tho*it her own leg were, 
Withouten which ſhe could not go upright; 
Ne evil means ſhe did forbeare, [tion reare. 
That might him move to wrath, and indigna- 


— — —-„—¼iW— 
$ 169. Palace of Sleep. 
TO Morpheus” houſe doth haſtily repaire: 


Amid the bowels of the earth full ſteep 
And lowe, where dawning day doth never 


Prep, 
His dwelling is; there Thetys his wet bed 
Doth ever waſh, and Cynthia (till doth ſteep 


In filver dew his ever-drouping head, 
| Whiles ſad night over him her mantles black 


doth ſpread. 


Whoſe double gates he findeth locked faſt, 
The one faire fram'd with burniſh'd ivory, 
The other all with ſilver over-caſt; 
And wakefull dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to baniſh Care their enemy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle ſleep. 
By them the ſpright doth pals in quietly, 
And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownd- 
ed deep [keep, 
In drowſie fit he finds: of nothing he takes 


And more to lull him in his ſlumbers ſoft, 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling 


down, 
own And 
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And ever drizling raine upon the loft, [ſound 
Mixt with a murmering wind, much like the 
Of ſwarming bees, did caſt him in a ſwoone: 
No other noiſe, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As ſtill are wont t annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard: but careleſs quiet lies, 
Wrapt in eternall ſilence, farre from enemies. 
——— — a — — 
§ 170. Deer. 
AS when two tygets, pinch'd with hunger's 
rage, [ ſpoyle, 
Have by good fortune found ſome beaſt's freſh 
On which they ween their famin to aſſwage, 
And gaine a feaſtful guerdon of their toyle, 
Both falling out, do ſtir up ſtrife-full broyle, 
And cruell battell'twixt themſelves do make, 
Whiles neither lets the other touch the ſoyle, 
But either *fdeignes with other to partake, 
Another. 
As when a tyger and a lyoneſs 
Are met a ſpoyling of ſome hungry prey, 
Both challenge it with equal greedineſs: 
Put firſt the tyger clawes thereon did lay; 
And therefore, loth to loos her right away, 
Doth in defence thereof full ſtoutly ſtond: 
To which the lyon ſtrongly doth gainſay, 
That ſhe to hunt the beaſt firſt took in hond; 
And therefore ought it have, where ever ſhe 
it found, 
— — —— Ü HDH 
8 17 I, Winds. - 
——-LIKE as a boiſtrous wind, [hid, 
Which in th*earth's hollow caves hath long been 
And thut up faſt within her priſons blind, 
Makes the huge element againſt her kind 
To move, and tremble as it were aghaſt, 
Untill that it an iſſue forth may find, 
Then forth it breakes, and with his furious blaſt, 
— both land and ſeas, and tky doth over- 
c 


5172. Sun. 
8 when two Suns appear in th' azure ſky, 
Mounted in Phcebus* chariot fierie bright: 


Both darting forth faire beames to each man's | 


eye, 

And both adorn'd with lamps of flaming light, 

All that behold ſuch ſtrange prodigious fight, 

Not knowin gnature's work, nor what to weene, 

Are wrapt withwonder and with rare affright. 
— — —— 

| $ 173. Phacton. 

FXCEEDING ſhone, like Phœbus' faireſt 

childe, 

That did preſume his father's firie waine, 

And flaming mouthes of ſteeds unwonted 
wild, ſraine; 

Thro' higheſt heaven with weaker hand to 

roud of ſuch glory and advancement vaine, 
While flaſhing beams doe daze his feeble 
eyen, 

He leaves the wilkin way moſt beaten plaine, 
nd wrapt with whirling wheels enflame 
the ſkyen [ ſhine. 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to 
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| 8 174. Sight. 
THE firſt troupe was a monſtrous rabblement 
Of fowle miſhapen wights, of which ſome 
were | (bent, 
Headed like owles, with beakes uncomely 
Others like dogs, others like gryphons dreare, 
And ſome had wings, and ſome had clawes to 
teare, 
And every one of them had lynces eyes, 
And every one did bowe and arrowes beare, 
All thoſe were lawleſs luſts, corrupt envies, 
And covetous aſpeRs, all cruell enemies. 
Thoſe ſame againſt the bulwarke of the fight 
Did lay my — and battailous aſſault, 
Ne once did yield it reſpit day nor night, 
But ſoon as Titan gan his head exault, 
And ſoon again as , his light withhault, 
Their wicked engines the init it bent: 
Thatis, each thing, by eee may ſault; 
But two than all more huge and violent, 
Beauty and money, they that bulwarke ſorely 
rent, 
——  —————  — — 
| § 175. Slander. 


O when that foreſt they had paſſed well, 
A little cottage farre away they ſpide, 

To which they drew, ere night upon them fell; 
And entering in, found none therein abide, 
But an old woman ſitting there beſide, 

Upon the ground, in ragged rude attire, 
With filthy locks about her ſcattered wide, 

Gnawing her nayles for felaeſs and for ire, 

And thereout ſucking venim to her parts in- 

tire, 


A foule and loathly creature ſure in fight, 
And in conditions to be loath'd no leſs: 

For ſhee was ſtuft with rancour and deſpight 
Up to the throat; that oft with bitterneſs 
It forth would break, and guſh in great exceſs, 

Pouring out ſtreames of poyſon and of gall, 
Gainſt all that truth or virtue doe profeſſe; 
Whome ſhe with leeſings lewdlydid miſcall, 
And wickedly back-bite: Her name men 

Slander call, 


Her nature is, all goodneſs to abuſe? 
And cauſeleſs crimes continually to frame; 
With which ſheguiltleſs perſons may accuſe, 
And ſteale away the crown of their good name: 
Ne ever knight ſo bold, ne ever dame ky 
So chalt and loyall liv'd, but ſhe would ſtrive 
With forged cauſe them falſely to defame: 
Ne ever thing was done fo well alive, 
But ſhe with blame would blot, and of due 
praiſe deprive. 
Her words were not as common words are 
ment, N 


But noiſome breath, and poys nous ſpirit ſent 

From inward parts, with cancar'd malice lin d, 

And breathed forth with blaſt of bitter winde ; 

Which paſſing through the eares, would 
earce the heart, 


| And wound the ſoul it ſelf with grief unkind : 
Nn g 


For, 


565 


T expreſs the meaning of the inward minde; 


— — — *. <a. 
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For, like the ſtings of Aſpes, that kill with 
{mart, [the inner part. 


Her Ipightfull words did prick aud wound 


8 176. Storme. 


HEE cryde, as rageing ſeas are wont to rore, 
When wintry norme his wrathfull wreck 
does threat, 

The roliing billows beat the ragged ſhore, 

And they the earth would ſhoulder from her 
ſeat, | 

And greedy gulf does gape, as he would eat 

His neighbour clement in his revenge: 

Then gin the bluſtering dreathren boldly threat, 

To move the word from off his ſtedfaſt henge, 
And boytitrous battell make, each other to 
avenge. | 


Another. 

Like to a ſtorme that hovers under ſkie 
Long here and there, and round about doth flie, 
At tength breaks dewn in raine, and haile, and 

ſleet, [d:y; 

Firſt from one coaſt, till nought thereot be 

And then another, till that likewiſe fleet; 


And fo from ſide to fide, till all the world be 


weet. 
OO Ee Coo 


$ 177. Suferſtition. 
HERE that old woman day and night did 


5 i 
U dan her beades devoutly penitent; 
Nine hundred Pater-noſters every day, 
And thrice nine hundred Aves ſhe was 
want to lay. 
And to augment her painefull penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fit, 
And next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackcloth 
wore, 
And thrice three times did faſt from any bit. 


Upon the image with his naked blade 
Three times, as in defiance, there ſhe ſh oke ; 
And the third time, ont of an hidden ſhade, 
There forth iſſued from under the altar ſmoake, 
A dreadful fend, with foul deformed look, 
That ftretcht it ſelf, as it had long lain ſtill; 
That her Jong taile and feathers ſtrongly ſhook, 
T hat all the temple did with terror fill; [ill. 
Yet him nought terrified, that feared nothing 


An huge great beaſt it was. when it in length 
Was mp forth, that nigh fill'd all the 
place, 

And ſeem'd to be of infinite great ſtrength; 
Horrible, hideous, and of helliſh race, N 
Borne of the brooding of Echidna bale, 

Or other like infernall furies kind : 

For of a maide the had the outward face, 
To hide the horrour which did lurk behind, 
— 2 to beguile whom ſhe ſo fond did 


Thereto the body of a dog ſhe had, 
Full of fell ravin and fierce greedineſs ; 


A lyon's clawes with power and rigour clad, 


| Foreuld and teare 3 io ſhe can opprelsz { 


And dragon's taile, whoes ſting without redreſs 
Full deadly wounds, when ſo it is empight; 

An eagle's wings for ſcope, and ſpeedineſs, 
That nothing may eſcape her ravening might, 
W hereto ſheever liſt to make her hardy fl gut, 


Much like in foulneſs and deformitie 

Unto that monſter, whome the Theban knight, 
The father of that fatal progeny, 

Made kill herfelt for very heart's de{pight, 

That he had read her riddle, which no wight 
Could ever looſe, but ſuffied deadly doole: 

So alto did this montter ule like flight 
To many a one, which came into her ſchool, 
Whom the did put to death, deceived like 

a fool. 


— — — — 


§ 178. Suſpicion, 
BUT he was foule, ill-favoured, and grim, 
Under his eye-brows looking itil! alcaunce; 
And ever as Diſſemblance laught on him, 
He lowr'd on her with dangerous ey:-glance, 
Shewing bis nature in his countenance ; 

His rolling eyes did never feſt in place, 
But walkt each way for fear of hid miſchance, 
Holding a lattice ſtill before his face, 
Through which he ſtil] did peep as forward 
he did pals. 


— ———_—_— —— . 


8 179. Penus. 
Rl HT in the midſt thegoddeſſe ſelf did and, 


Upon an altar of ſome coſtly maſſe, 


* Whoes ſubſtance was uneath to underſtand; 


or neither precious ſtones, nor durefull braſſe, 
Nor ſhining gold, nor mouldring clay it was; 
But yet more rare and pretious to eſteeme, 
Pure in aſpect, and like to cryſtall glaſs ; 
Yet glaſs was not, if one did rightly deem; 
But being faire and brittle, likeſt glaſs did 
feeme. 


But ſhe in ſhape and beauty did excel] 
All other idols which the heathen do adore; 
Farre paſſing that, which by ſurpaſſing (kill 
Phidias did make in Paphos iſle of yore, 
With which that wretched Greeke that life 
forlore 3 
Did fall in love: yet this much fairer ſlined, 
But covered with ſlender veile afore 
And both her feet and legs together twined 
Were with a ſnake, whoes head and taile 
were faſt combined. 


T he cauſe why ſhe was covered with a veile, 
Was hard to know, for that her prieſts the 
ſame Cceale. 
From people's knowledge labour d to con- 
But ſooth it was not ſure for womaniſh ſhame, 
Nor any blemiſh which the worke might blame; 
But for (they ſay)ſhe hath both kindes in one, 
Both male and female, both under one name? 
She fire and mother is herſelf alone; [none 
Begets, and eke conceives, ne needeth otlier 


And all about her neck and ſhoulders flew 
A flock of little loyes, and ſports, and Py 


- 
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With nimble wings of gold and purple hew; | 


Whoes ſhapes ſeem'd not like to terreſtial boyes, 
But like to angels playing heavenly toyes; 
The whilſt their elder brother was away, 
Cupid, their eldeſt brother; he enjoyes 
The wide kingdome of love with lordly ſway, 
And to his law compels all creatures to obey. 


And all about her altar, ſcattered lay 
Great ſorts of lovers pitiouſly complaining, 
Some of their loſs, ſome of their love's delay, 
Some of their pride, ſome paragons diſdaining, 
Some fearing fraude,ſome fraudulently fayning, 
As ever one had caule of good or ill. 
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§ 180. Temple of Venus, 
THE temple of great Venus, that is hight 
The queen of beauty, and of love the mo- 
There worſhipped of every living wight; [ther, 
Whoſe goodly workmanſhip farre paſs all other 
That ever were on earth, all were they ſet to- 
gether. 


Not that ſame famous temple of Diane, 
Whoes height all Epheſus did over-ſee, [fane, 
And which all Atia ſought with vowes pro- 
Ore of the world's ſeven wonders laid to be, 
Might match with this by many a degree: 
Nor that, which that wiſe king of Jurie 
tramed, 
With endleſs coſt to be the Almighty's ſee; 
Nor all that elſe through all the world is 
named [be clamed. 
To all the heathen gods, might like to this 


I much admiring that ſo goodly frame, 
Unto the porch approacht, which open ſtood, 
But therein ſate an amiable dane, 
That ſeem'd to be of very ſober mood, [ hood: 
And in her ſemblance ſhew'd great woman- 
Strange was her tire; for on her head a crown 
She wore, much like unto a Daniſk hood, 
Poudred with pearl and ſtone; and all her 
- gowne [low adowne. 
nwoven was with gold, that raught ful} 


On either fide of her, two young men ſtood, 
Both ſtrongly arm'd, as fearing one another, 
Yet were they brethren both of half the blood, 
Begotten by two fathers of one mother, 
Though of contrary natures each to other : 
The one of them hight Love, the other Hate, 
Hate was the elder, Love the younger brother; 
Yet was the younger ſtronger in his ſtate 
Than th' elder, and him maſtred ſtill in all 
debate. 


8 that dame ſo well them tempred 
oth, | | 
That ſhe them forced hand to join in hand, 
Albe that Hatred was thereof full loth, 
And turn'd his ſace away as he did ſtand, 
Unwilling to behold. that lovely band, 
Yet ſhe was of ſuch graceand vertuous might, 
That her commandment he could not withſtand, 
But bit is lip for felonous deſpight, {fght. 
And gnaſht his iron tuſkes at that diſplealing 
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Concord ycleeped was in common reed, 
Mother of bleſſed Peace, and Friendſhip true; 
They both her twins, both born of heavenly 
And ſhe her ſelf likewiſe divinely grew; [ſeed, 
The which right well her workes divine did 
ſhew : [lends, 
For ſtrength, and wealth, and happineſs ſhe 
And ſtrife, and war, and anger, does ſubdue : 
Of little, much; of foes ſhe maketh friends, 
And to afflicted minds ſweet reſt and quiet 
ſends. 


By her the heaven is in her courſe contained, 

And all the world in ſtate unmoved ſtands, 
As their Almighty Maker firſt ordained, 

And bound them with inviolable bands, 

Elſe would the waters overflow the lands, 
And fire devoure the aire, and hell them 

Uite, 

But thee he holds them with his bleſſed hands, 
She is the nurſe of pleaſure and delight, 
And unto Venus grace the gate doth open 

right. 
Into the inmoſt temple thus I came, 

Which fuming all with frankenſenſe I found, 
And odours riſeing from the altars flame 

Upon an hundred marble pillers round, 

The roof up high was reared from the ground, 

All deckt with crowus, and chains, and gir- 
londs gay, [pound, 

And thouſand pretious gifts worth many a 

The which ſad lovers for their vowes did pay 

And all the ground was ſtrew'd with flowers 
as freſh as May. 


An hundred altars round about were ſet, 
All flaming with ſacrifices of fire, 
That with the ſteme thereof the temple ſwet, 
Which roul'd in cloudes, to heaven did aſpire, 
And in them bore true lovers vowes entire: 
Andeke an hundred brazen cauldrons bright, 
To bathe in joy and amorous deſire, 
Every which was to a damzell hight 
For all theprieſts were damzells in falt linnen 

dight. 

———— T—— 


§ 181. Wrath. 


AF TER that varlet's fight, it was not long 
Ere on the plaine faſt pricking Guion ſpide 
One in bright armes embattailed full ſtrong, 
That as the ſunny beams doe glance and glide 
Upon the trembling wave, ſo ſhined bright, 
And round about him threw forth ſparkling fire, 
That ſeemed him to enflame on every fide : 


His ſteed was bloody red, and fomed ire, 


When with the maiſtring ſpur he did him 
roughly (tire. 

Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke, 

But prickt ſo fierce, that underneath his feet 

The ſmguldring duſt did round about him 

ſmoke, a | 

Both horſe and man nigh able for to choke z 

And fairely couching his ſteel-headed ſpear, 


Him firſt ſaluted with a flurdy ſtroke, 
Nn 3 
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And him befide rides fierce revenging Wrath, 
Upon a lyon, loth for to be led ; 
And in his hand a burning brond he hath, 
The which he brandiſheth about his head; 
His eyes did hurle forth ſparkles fiery red, 
And ftared tern on all that him beheld, 
As aſhes pale of hue, and ſeeming dead; 
And on his dagger ſtill his hand he held, 
Trembling thro' haſty rage, when choler in 
him ſwell'd. | 
His ruffin raimer:t all was ftain'd with blood 
Which he had ſpilt, and all to rage yrent, 
Thro' unadviſed raſhneſs woxen wood; 
For of his hands he had no government, 
Ne car'd for bloud in his avengement; 


D I 


§ 1. The diverting Hiflory of John Gilpin ; 
fhewing, bow he went farther than be in- 
tended, and came ſaſe home again, CowWy ER. 


OHN Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain cke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin's ſpouſe ſaid to her dear, 
Though wedded we have been 

Theſe twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have ſeen. 


To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaiſe and pair. 

My ſiſter and my ſiſter's child, 
Myſelf and children three, 

Will fill the chaiſe, ſo you muſt ride 
On horſeback after we. | 


He ſoon replied, I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are ſhe, my dearek dear, 
Therefore it ſhall be done. 


I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the callender 

Will lend his horſe to go. 

Quoth Miſtreſs Gilpin, That's well aid 
And, for that wine 1s dear, 

We will be furniſh'd with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear. 

John Gilpin kiſs'd his loving wife; 
O'erjoy'd was he to find 

That, though on pleaſure ſhe was bent, 
She had a frugal mind, 


The morning came, the chaiſe was brought, 
But yet was notallow'd 
To drixe up to the door, left al! 


Should {ay that ſhe was proud. 


— . 
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To hold the liquor that ſhe lov'd, 


Apr. 


But when the furious fit was overpaſt, 
His cruell facts he often would repent, 
Yet, wilfull man, he never would forecaſt, 
How many milchiefs ſhould enſue his heed- 
leſs haſt, 


Full many miſchiefs follow cruel Wrath; 
Abhorred bloudſhed, and tumultvous ſtrife, 

Unmanly murther, and unthrifty ſcath, 
Bitter deſpight, with rancour's ruſty knife, 
And fretting grief, the enemy of life; 

And theic and many evills more haunt ire, 
The (ſwelling ſplene, and phrenzy raging rife, 

The ſhaking palſey, and St. Francis' fire, 

Such one was Wrath, the laſt of this ungodly 

tue. : 


X. 


So three doors off the chaiſe was ſtay'd, 


Where they did all get in, 
Six precions ſouls, and all agog 
To daſh through thick and thin. 0 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk ſo glad, 

The ſtones did rattle underneath 
As it Cheapſide were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horſe's ſide 
Seiz'd fait the flowing mane, 

And up he got in haſte to ride, 
But ſoon came down again; 


For ſaddle- tree ſcarce reach'd had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he faw 
Three cuſtomers come in. 

So dc:wn he came; for loſs af time, 
Although it griev'd him ſore, 

Yet lofs of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


'T'was long before the cuſtomers 
Were luited to their mind, 

When Betty ſcreaming came down ſtairs, 
«© The wine is left behind !” 

Good lack! quoth he—yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewiſe, 

In which I bear my truſty ſword 
When I do exerciſe, 

Now Miſtrefs Gilpin, careful ſoul ! 
Had two ſtone bottles found, 
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And keep it ſafe and ſound. 
Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each fide, 

To make his balance true; 
Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe, 


His long red cloak, well bruſh'd and neat, 


He manfull did th 0 
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Now ſee him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble ſteed, 

Full lowly pacing o'er the ſtones 
With caution and good heed, 


But finding ſoon a ſmoother road 
Beneath his well-ſhod feet, 

The ſnorting beaſt began to trot, 
Which gall'd him in his ſeat. 


So, fair and ſoftly, John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain, 

That trot became a gallop ſoon, 
In ſpite of curb and rein. 


So ſtooping down, as needs he muſt 
Who cannot fit upright, 

He graſp'd the mane with both his hands, 
And-eke with all his might. 


His horſe, who never in that ſort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he ſet out, 
Of running ſuch a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like ſtreamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At laft it flew away. 


Then might all people well diſcern 
The bottles he had flung ; 

A bottle ſwinging at each ſide, 
As hath been ſaid or ſung. 


The dogs did bark, the children ſcream'd, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And ev'ry ſoul cried out, Well done! 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he; 
His fame ſoon ſpread around— 
He carries weight! he rides a race! 

'Tis for a thouſand pound. 


And till as faſt as he drew near, 
Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were ſhatter'd at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Moſt piteous to be ſeen 

Which made his horſe's flanks to ſmoke 
As they had baſted been, | 

But till he ſeem'd to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle brac'd; 

For all might ſee the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waiſt, 

Thus all through merry Iſlin 
Theſe gambols he did 1 

And till he came unto the Waſn 

Of Edmonton fo gay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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And there he threw the waſh about 
On both ſides of the way, 

Juſt like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild gooſe at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife, 
From the balcony*ſpied 

Her tender huſband, wond'ring much 
To fee how he did ride. 


Stop, ſtop, John Gilpin! here's the houſe 
They all at once did cry; 

The dinner waits, and we are tir'd; 
Said Gilpin—So am]. 


But yet his horſe was not a whit 
Inclin'd to tarry there; 

For why? his owner had a houſe 
Full ten miles off, at Ware, 


So like an arrow ſwift he flew, 
Shot by an archer ſtrong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my ſong. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And fore againſt his will, 

Till at his friend's the callender's 
His horſe at laſt ſtood ill, 


The callender, amaz*'d to ſee 
His neighbour in ſuch trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accoſted him : 


What news! what news! your tidings tell, 
Tell me you muſt and ſhall— 

Say why bare-headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all ? 6 


Now Gilpin had a pleaſant wit, 
And lov'd a timely joke; 
And thus unto the calſender 
In merry guiſe he ſpoke; 


I came becauſe your horſe would come z 
And, if I well forcbode, 


REID and wig will ſoon be here, 


hey are upon the road, 


The callender, right glad to find 


His friend in merry pin, 

Return'd him not a ſingle word, 
But to the houſe went in 

Whence ſtrait he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that flow*d behind, 

A hat not much the worſe for wear, 
Each comely in its kind, 

He held them vp, and, in his turn, 
Thus ſhew'd his ready wit, 


| hr is twice as big as 8 


hey therefore needs mult fit. 


But let me ſerape the dirt away 


That hangs upon your face 
And ſtop — 2 for well 


Be in a hungry caſe, BY 


Said John, It is my wedding-day, 


And all the world would tare, 


And I ſhould dine at Ware. 
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So turning to his horſe, he ſaid, 
I am in haſte to dine; 

Tas for your pleaſure you came here, 
You ſhall go back for mine. 


Ah luckleſs ſpeech, and bootleſs boaſt ! 
For which he paid full dear; 

For while he ſpake, a braying aſs 
Did ſing moſt loud and clear; 

Whereat his horſe did ſnort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop'd off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 

He loſt them ſooner than at frſ, 
For why? they were too big. 


Now Miſtreſs Gilpin, when ſhe ſaw 
Her huſband poſting down 
Into the country far away, 
She pull'd out half a crown ; 
And thus unto the youth ſhe ſaid 
That drove them to the Bell, 
This ſhall be your's when you bring back 
My huſband ſafe and well. 


The youth did ride, and ſoon did meet 
John coming back amain, 

Whom in a trice he tried to ſtop 
By catching at his rein 

But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted ſteed he frighted more, 
And made him faſter run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went poſt- boy at his heels, 

The poſt-hoy's horſe right glad to miſs 
The lumb'ring of the wheels, 


Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus ſeeing Gilpin fly, 

With poſt-boy ſcamp'ring in the rear, 
They rais d the hue and cry: 

Stop thief ! ſtop thief !—a highwayman ! 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that paſs d that way 
Did join in the purſuit, 

And now the turnpike-gates again 
Flew open in ſhort ſpace, 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 

And ſo he did, and won it too, 
For he got firſt to town, 

Nor ftopp'd till where he firſt got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let us fing, Long live the king, 

And Gilpin, long * he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to ſee! 


— — — Ä —— 

J 2. An Evening Contemplation in a College; 
in Imitation of Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard. 

HE curfew tolls the hour of clofing gates; 
With jacring ſound the porter turns the key, 


a. 
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Then in his dreary manſion ſlumbering waits, 
And ſlowly, ſternly, quits it, though for me. 
Now ſhine the ſpires beneath the paly moon, 
And through the cloiſters peace and filence 
reign; | 
Save where ſome fidler ſcrapes a drowſy tune, 
Or copious bowls inſpire a jovial ſtrain ; 
Save that in yonder cobweb-mantled room, 
Where ſleeps a ſtudent in profound repole, 
Oppreſs'd with ale, wide echoes through the 
Tae droning muſic of his vocal noſe. [gloom 


Within thoſe walls, where through the glim- 
mering ſhade 
Appear the pamphlets in a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow bed till morning laid, 
The peacetul fellows of the college ſleep. 
The tinkling bel! proclaiming early pravers, 
The noiſy ſervants rattling o'er their head, 
The calls of buſineſs, and domeſtic cares, 


bed. 


No chattering females croud their focial fire, 
No dread have they of diſcord and of rite, 

Unknown the names of hu{band and of fire, 
Unfelt the plagues of mat:imonia] life. 


Oft have they baſk'd beneath the ſunny walls, 
Ott have the benches bow'd beneath their 
weight, | : 

How jocund are their looks when dinner calls 
How ſmokethecutlets on their crowded plate! 


Oh! let not temperance, tco diſdainful, hear 
How lang their feaſts, how long their dinners 
laſt : | 
Nor let the fair, with a contemptuous ſneer, 
On theſe unmarried men reflections caſt ! 


The ſplendid fortune, and the beauteons face, 
(Themſelves confeſs it, and their fires bemoan) 

Too ſoon are caught by ſcarlet and by lace; 
Theſe ſons of icience ſhine in black alone, 


Forgive, ye fair, th involuntary fault, 


Where through proud Ranelagh's witte-echo- 
Melodious Fraſi trills her quavering lay. 


Say, is the ſword well ſuited to the band? 
Does *broider'd coat agree with ſable gown? 

Can Mechlin laces ſhade a churchman's hand? 
Orlearning's votaries ape the beaux of town? 


Perhaps in theſe time-tottering walls refide 
ome who were once the darling of the fair, 
Some who of old could taſtes and faſhions guide, 
Controul the manager, and awe the player. 


But Science now has fill'd their vacant mind 
With Rome's rich ſpoils, and truth's exalted 
views, N , 
Fir'd them with tranſports of a nobler kind, 
And bade them flight all females—but the 
| mule, ; | 
Full many a lark, high towering to the ſky, 


Unheard, unheeded, greets th* approach 
Full many a ſtar, unſeen by mortal eye, [light; 


With twinkling luſtre glimmers through the 
Y night, HE 3 


Nel er route thele ſleepers from their downy 


If theſe no feats of gaiety ditplay, [ing vault 
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Some future Herring, ho, with dauntleſs breaſt, 
Rebellion's torrent ſhall, like him, oppoſe, 
Some mute, unconſcious, Hardwicke here may 
reſt, 
Some Pelham, dreadful to his country's foes. 


From prince and people to command applauſe, 
"Midi ermin'd peers to guide the high de- 
bate, 
To ſhield Britannia's and Religion's laws, 
And (tcer with Ready courſe the helm of ſtate, 


Fate yet forbids; nor circumſcribes alone 
Their growing virtues, but their ei imes con- 
fines, 
Forbids in Freedom's veil t' inſult the throne, 
Beneath her maſque to hide the worſt deſigns; 


To fill the madding crowd's perverted mind, 
With * penſtons, taxes, marriages, and Jews,” 
Or ſhut the gates of heaven on loſt mankind, 
And wreſt their darling hopes, their future 
VIEWS, 


Far from the giddy town's tumultuous ſtrife, 
Their wiſhes yet have never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Content and happy in a ſingle life, 
They keep the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


E'en now, their books from cobwebs to protect, 
Inclos'd by doors of glaſs in Doric ſtile, 

On poliſh'd pillars rais'd with bronzes deckt, 
They claim the pafling tribute of a ſmile: 


Oft are the authors* names, though richly bound, 
Miſ-ipelt by blunderingbinders' want ofcare, 
And many a catalogue is ſtrew'd around, 
To tell th' admiring gueſt what books are 
there, 


For who, to thoughtleſs ignorance a prey, 
N-gle&s to hold ſhort dalliance with a book? 

Who there but wiſhes to prolong his ſtay, 
And on thoſe caſes caſts a lingering look? 


Reports attract the lawyer's parting eyes, 
Novels Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require, 

For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries, 
And Senſe and Nature Grandiſon defire. 


For thee, who, mindful of thy lov'd compeers, 
Do'ſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, 
If. chance, with prying ſearch, in future years, 
Some atiquarian ſhould enquire thy fate ; 


Haply ſome friend may ſhake his hoary head, 
And ſay, Each morn unchill'd by froſts he 


ran, 
With hoſe ungarter'd, o'er yon turfy bed, 
To reach the chapel ere the pſalms began; 
There, in the arms of that lethargic chair 
Which rears its old moth- eaten back ſo 
« high, a 5 
* At noon he quaff'd three glaſſes to the fair, 
And por'd upon the news with curious 
eye. 
No by the ſire engag d in ſerious talk Iſtand, 
Or mirthful converſe, would he loitering 
% Then in the garden choſe a ſunny walk, 
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© One morn we miſs'd him at the Hour of 
e prayer, 
« Nor in the hall, nor on his favourite green: 
Another came; nor yet within the chair, 
Nor yet at bowls or chapel was he ſeen, 


© The next we heard that, in a neighbouring 
6 ſhire, k 
* That day to church he led a bluſhing bride, 
A nymph whoſe ſnowy veſt and maiden fear 
M —_——_ her beauty while the knot was 
66 ty A 
«© Now, by his patron's hounteous careremov'd, 
«« He roves enraptur'd through the fields of 
« Kent, | 
© Yet, ever mindful of the place he lov'd, 
Read here the letter which he lately ſent,” 


The Letter. 
IN rural innocence fecure I dwell, 
Alike to fortune and to fame unknown 
Approving conſcience chears my humble cell, 
And ſocial quiet marks me for her own : 


Next to the bleſſings of religious truth, 
Two gifts my endleſs gratitude engage, 
A Wife—the joy and traniport of my youth, 
Now with a Son—the comfort of my age. 


Seek not to draw me from this kind retreat, 
In loftier ſpheres unfit, untaught to move, 
Content with calm domeſtic life, where meet 
The ſweets of friendſhip. and the (miles of love, 
— —  _ _ 

3. The Crooked Sixpence; in Imitation of 

Phillips's Splendid Shilling. By Dr. B& ath= 

STONY, 

ing, maiden muſe, 

Sixpence, hoop-petticoat, and church on fire. 
H APP the maid, who, from green-ſickneſs 

In canvas or in holland pocket bears [free 
A Crooked Sixpence. She envieth not 
New-married folks, nor ſighs at others banns, 
At eve, when Sol this hemiſphere forſakes, 
She to her nerdle or her wheel repairs, 
Then, not unmindful of the man, dear man, 
Whoſe faith, by promiſes and amorous oaths, 
And Crooked Sixpence, was to her betroth'd, 
William or Thomas; at her work ſhe cries, 
His year next March is up, and ſo is mine. 
Meanwhile he ſhoes japans, or, buckling wigs, / 
Sings Durfey's ſongs by Purcellini let. 

But I, who in my head bear pain, and draw 
Short breath, attendant ſure on ſickneſs green, 
With cinders, or with mortar from the wall, 
Wretched repaſt | my fading fleſh diſtain ! 

In chimney-corner cloſe I poking bt, 

Nor ever (tir ſpontaneous, ſcarce when call'd. 

I loll, I ſtretch, I yawn, and from a tub 

(Like that whence Burgeſs: preach'd) oatmeal - 
Oatmeal, unſalutary food if raw! [purloin, 
More wholeſome than yclep'd burgout, which 
North-Britiſh lad, full famous in records [feeds 
Of England's chronicle for ſelling Kings, 

When he o'er hoary hills, or craggpghis, - 
Or rugged rocks, where eagles build heir neſt; 


+ Orlaunch'd the poliſh'd bowl with Ready 
© hand, | | 


Rides on a 
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galloway, though ſniall, yet ſtrong, 
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Voy' ging from Dungbay-head through ſheriff- 


doms 
Barren and bleak, with chequer'd plaid ſuperb, 
Intent with clipp'd Jacobules to buy 
French wine in Luſitanian caſks ypent, 
Which well-paid perjurers vouch all for port, 
Though they perhaps the growth of Bourdeavu:: 
de 


Chatteau, Margout, or the renown'd Pontack. 
Thus while in qualms my heavy moments 
A wight in habit velvet all and gold, 
Formal and fine, dread moniter ! doctor hight, 
With ſolemn face into the kitchen ſtalks. 
His bony fingers thrice my pulſe aſſay; 
Thrice tecrets deep he aſks ; furpriz'd, I dread 
The voice obſcene, and hate the fickly ſound. 
What ſhall I do? Amaz'd, confounded, dumb 
J ſtand, nor anſwer give to his demands, 
Nauſeous to virgin ears ; my frizzled hair 
Stands upright, to its roof my tongue ſticks dry, 
Retentive faculty my bowels loſe, 
So horrible he ſeems. —Htis horie-hair wig 
Stiffen'd with angry curls, his agate cane 
And gilded ſword (too ott by cowards ee 
Diſaſtrous deeds fortbode; in his right han 
The deſperate pen he takes, which, ting'd with 
ink, 
— characters and figures dire inſcribes, 
Illegible to maid, or man, or witch. 
Oh, may ſuch plagues averted ever be 
From modeſt ſpiniters! Lo! behind him ſneaks 
Another mortal, not unlike himſelf, 
Of jargon full, with terms obſcure o'ercharg'd, 
— call'd, whoſe fœtid hands 
ith power mechanic, and with charms arcane, 
Apollo god of medicine has endued. 
If he gilt pills, powder, or bolus brown, 
Haply into the open mouth convey 
Of patient; ſtrait his body to the doſe 
Obſequious (as crit La Mancha's knight) 
Is to a feather-bed well warm'd convey'd : 
| Sheets never to be chang'd, and watchful nurſe 
The captive wretch incarcerate, till Time, 
The belt phyſician, ſet the patient free. 
Beware, ye virgins, of your health beware, 
Be cireumſpect to romp or run; aſcend 
The mountain's airy top; th' empiric crew 
Will elſe oft viſit your abode, by fees 
Of gold allur'd, and dangerous ſymptoms find. 
Prompt to torment {ome pale unthriving wench 
With griping buck-thorn, or with launcet ſharp 
To pierce their ſhivering arm. So, poets ſing, 
Sow-gelder erſt, to calves, pigs, colts, and 
. lambs, "200 
- $worn everlaſting foe, with goggling eyes 
To ſtables, . cow-pens, A ens, | 
Protending his fell knife, to thoughtleſs bulls 
Sure ruin. So, in undiſcerning night, 
Myriads of Fairies, by their monarch led, 
To infants cradles, or to nurſery- rooms, 
In ſerried files march on. Meanwhile the babe, 
Secure in innocence, ſleeps ſound and ſmiles, 
The peers and es, with Oberon's ſelf, 
Great Oberon, of fairy realms ſupreme, 
Within one circle all, in dance and ſong, 
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And midnight muſic, move their tiny feet. 

Nurſe hears, or thinks ſhe hears, twixt ſleep and 
wake, : 

Loud founds, unſcen, delightful to the ear: 

But Fairy fiddles lull again to flcep. 

Eftſoons king Oberon and twelve choſen men, 

With ſcaling ladders of Dutch thread compact, 


The cradle mount, collecting all their might: 


The burthen of the ponderous child they raiſe, 
Inexorable; nor will ought avail. [ well; 
Bright eyes, loud tears, or limbs proportion'd 
For pigmy brat they change the bouncing boy, 
And to their own abodes, where'er they be, 
The harmleſs babe with Io Pæans drag. 

So paſs my days. But when a wake or fair 
Comes on, and calls the joyous damſels forth; 
When ſwains, in lcathern galligaſkins clad, 
Treat nymphs with cyder, ſparkling drink and 
In melancholy hall or kitchen wide ſweet; 
I cough deſerted; partner for the dance 
None chuſes me, none in the beachen bark 
My name inſcribes, no brawny batchelor 
Hangs over me enamour'd. Singly ſad, 


My woe through three times ſix revolving years 


I count; no jolly Joe, nor ſober Sam, 

The matrimonial queſtion e'er propos'd, 

Or Crooked Sixpence oiter'd to divide. 

Amidſt the horrors of long wintry nights 

I igh, my heart into my whſte-rann'd ſhoes 

With palpitation finks. I ponder now 

Where rats-bane's ſold, and now again the well 

I view irreſolute, and oft the ftrength 

Of my own garters try, Peeviſh I pine, 

And fret, and rave, and wiſh ; my roving mind 

Finds no relief, and rolling eyes no ſleep. 
But, if the ſtranger Morpheus does invade 


My painful limbs, my fancy, ſtill awake, 


Thoughtful of man, and eager, in a dreain 
Imaginary bliſſes gives and takes: 
In vain! awake, I find myſelf alone, 
Unbleſs'd, alas! and curſe the backward ſex. 
Thus do I live, from pleaſure quite cut off, 
Fairing to me no generous carter brings, 
No pears, no ginger-bread, though brown, yet 
ſweet; 
No filberts I, nor walnuts crack, nor ſqueeze 
The china orange through its tawny coat. 
Troubles immenſe, though mightier itil] remain. 
My whale-bone hoop, that has ſo long withſtood 
Pales, pots, and doors, and witt circumference 
wide 
My virtuous limbs enclos'd, by frequent ſparks 
Of fire's deftroy'd. (What will not redeftroy!) 
The ſplinter'd ribs crack, break, and pierce 
amain 
My wounded ſkin. In rags the canvaſs hangs; 
The ſevenfold circlets of the fluttering hoop, 
Uplifted, yields to every blaſt of wind, 
Southern, or weſtern, or the bleak north-eaſt, 
North-eaſt, that ſinks the hearts of hippiſh ſouls, 
Till whale-bone, twitcher, petticoat, and all, 
Deſcend with clangour to the rattling hearth. 
So when of ſome great church the cupola, 
Or minſter of renown'd metropolis, 


York, Canterbury, or the height of medi 
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Reſiſting long the jaws of ravenous Time, 
The ſummer's thunder, and the winter s wind, 
Fam'd many centuries for its ſtately {trength, 
Upom ſome fatal unexpected day, 

Smit by the rapid lightning's forked gleam, 
Admits the flame; the melted lead runs down 
Their own deſtruction ſapleſs beams increaſe; 
The neighbours with aſtoniſhment are ſeiz'd; 


They ſtare, they ſcream, they help, they ſteal, 


they run. 
Endeavours vain! unconquer'd, unextinct, 
Flames domincer aloft, far off reſounds 
The rack of chancels, and the cruſh of aiſles; 
High turrets haſten to the vaults below, 
And proud cathedrals tumble to the ground, 


5 4. The Copper Farthing ; by MV PEN- 
NINGTON. 


HAPPY the boy, who dwells remote from 
ſchool, . 

Whoſe pocket or whoſe rattling-box contains 

A Copper Farthing ! he nor grieving hears 

Hot cheeſ{e-cakes cried, nor ſavoury mutton-piesz 

But with his play-mates, in the duſk of eve, 

To well-known blackſmith's ſhop, or church- 
ard hies; ; 

Where, mindful of the ſport that joys his heart, 

Marbles, or chuck, he inſtantly begins, 

With undiſſembled pleaſure in his face, 

To draw the circle, or to pitch the dump : 

While I, confin'd within the hated walls 

Of ſchool, reſounding with a clamorous din, 

By ſtill more hated book, environ'd, I, 

With tedious leſſons and long tatk to get, 

My diſmal thoughts employ ; or wield my pen 

To mark dire characters on paper white ; 

Not blunter pen or ſtronger character 

Ules the ſage, a chiromancer hight, 

Sprung from Egyptian king, and ſwarthy race, 

Amenophis or Ptolemy, when he, 

In ſearch of ſtolen calt, or money loſt, 

For wandering plowman does his art employ ; 

Or for the with'd return of ſweetheart dear, 

Or apron fine, purloin'd from hawthorn hedge, 

For country-maid conſults directing ſtars, 

Gemini. Taurus, or chill Capricorn. 

Thus while my lingering hours Ijoyleſs ſpend, 
With magiſterial look and ſolemn itep, 
Appears my ſchoolmatter, tremendous wight, 
Dreaded by truant boys; how can I ſcape 
Th' expected puniſhment for taſx ungot ? 
Aghaſt I ſtand, nor fly to covert bench, 

Or corner dark, to hide my hapleſs head: 

So great my terror, that it quite bereaves 

My limbs the power to fly; flow he aſcends 
Th” appointed feat, and on his right hand lies 
The buſhy rod compos'd of numerous twigs, 
Torn from the birchen tree, or bending willow, 
Which to the fleſh of idle boys portends, 

For the neglected taſk, a poignant ſmart; 

And with him comes another mighty elt, 
Yclep'd an Uſher; ah, terrific name 

To leſſer wights! who if they hapleſs place 
In ſtation wrong, pronoun or participle, 

Strait by the magic of his voice, are rais'd 
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In attitude above their loy'd compeers, 
Where they, reluctant, various torments bear, 
by ill — their dolorous plaints, that pierce the 
dies, 
15 draw kind Pity, moiſt- ey d goddeſs, down 
To heal, with balm of ſympathy, their woe. 
Ye urchins, take, ah! take peculiar care, 
For when ye wot not, much he marks your ways, 
And in his mind revolves diſaſtrous deeds 
Againſt th' unwary wretch. So ſtory tells 
That Chanticleer, on dunghill's top elate, 
With haughty ſtep, and watchful eye aſkance, 
Each tiny prominence he views, where haply he 
May find conceal'd delicious grub or worm, 
To which his ma inſatiate forebodes 
Certain deſtruction, while, behind or buſh 
Or pale, encompailing the farmer's yard, {wile 
Skulks Reynard, fraught with many a crafty 
T' enſnare the feather'd race, who, if they ſtray 
Beyond the precin&ts of their mother's ken, 
He ſtrait purloins them from her careful wing, 
With his ſharp tecth torments their tender frame, 
And with the crimſon gore diſtains their ſides, 
Relentleſs; nor can all the piercing cries 
Of duckling, chick, or turkey, yet unfledg'd, 
His heart obdurate move; inſtant he tears 
Each trembling limb, devours the quivering 


fleſh, 
Nor leaves a remnant of the bloody feaſt, 


Save a few fluttering feathers ſcatter'd round, 


(That, with their varied plumage whilom deck d 
The ſlaughter'd prey) to tell the hapleſs tale. 
Thus joyleſs do I ſpend thoſe hours the fun 
Illuminates; and, when the filver moon 
Her gentle ray diſpenſes, ard invites 
The ſwains and maids to mix in jovial dance, 
Around the towering may-poles of the green, 
Where each gay — his partner chuſe 
As love or fate . or o'er the lawn 
The needle thread, or toſs the bounding ball; 
All cheerlefs I, nor dance nor pleaſing ſport, 
Nor ſocial mirth, nor bowl of nappy ale, 
Partake; but, on her drooping raven wing, 
Sad Melancholy hovers o'er my head, 
Pale Envy rankles deep within my breaſt, 
And baneful venom ſheds. Grim Horror too 
Attends my thoughts, and fills my gloomy mind 
With tales of dies ſprites, in milk-white 
ſhrouds 
Array'd, and rattling chains and yelling ghoſts 
Iraſcible ! or Fancy, mimic queen, 
To ſwift imagination's eye preſents 
A group of tiny elves, in circling dance, 
Or luſcious feaſt employ d; ſuch elves as danc'd 
When Oberon did fair Titania wed; 
While I, in wiſhes impotent and vain, 
For Liberty, dear obje& of my hopes, 
The tedious. moments ſpend ; or it, perc 
Morpheus invok'd, my heavy eye-lids cloſe, 
Dear Liberty ſtill haunts my ſleeping thoughts, 
And in a ſhort-liv'd dream thoſe joys I taſte, 
Which waking are denied ; and beat the hoo 
With dextrous hand, or run with feet as eilt 
As feather'd arrow flies from archer's bow; 
Till, from my ſlumber wak'd, too ſoon I find 


It was illuſion all, and mockery van. 
. Thus, 
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Thus, comfortleſs, 'd, forlorn, I 
The tardy hours, nor WG viands nt 
Which are on other boys full oft beſtow'd 
In plenteous manner, by the liberal hand 
Of triend indulgent; apple-pye, or tart, 

Or trembling cuſtard of delicious goilt, 
Or frothy fyllabub in copious bow]. 
Hard fate for me ! Yet harder ſtill betides 
Me, hapleſs youth! my faithful top, that oft 
Has cheer'd my drooping ſpirits, and reviv'd 
My ſaddening ,thoughts, when o'er the pave- 

ment ſmooth 

It ſpins, and ſleeps, and to its maſter's hand 
Does ample juſtice, now, alas! become 
To all the rude inclemencies of weather, 
To time and deltiny's relentleſs doom, 
Ac miſerable victim, quite decay'd 
With many ſervices, and cleft throughout, 
All uſcleſs lies; ah! ſight of ſaddeit woe 
To wretched me, of every hope bereft, 
Of every gleam of comfort. So the wretch, 
Who near or Etna or Veſuvius dwells, 
Beholds the ſulphurous flames, the molten rocks, 
And feels the ground trembling beneath his feet ; 
Till, with a horrid yawn, it opens wide 
Before his eyes, all glaring with affright ; 
Swallows his cultur'd vines, his gardens, houſe, 
With all his foul held dear, his lovely wife, 
Andprattling babes, the hopes of years to come ; 
All, all are loft, in ruin terrible! 


& 5. The School-Boy. 


Multa tulit, fecitque Puer. Hor. 
THRICE happy he, whoſe hours the chear- 
ing ſmiles 


Of freedom bleſs ; who wantons uncontroul'd 

Where eaſe invites, or pleaſure's ſyren voice; 

Him the ſtern tyrant with his iron ſcourge 

An not, nor the dire oppreſſive weight 

Of galling chain; but, when the bluſhing morn 

Purples the eaſt, with eager tranſport wild, 

O'er hill, o'er valley, on his panting ſteed 

He bounds exulting, as in full career 

With horns, and hounds, and thundering 
ſhouts, he drives 

The flying ftag ; or when the duſky ſhades 

Of eve, advancing, veil the darken'd ſky, 

To neighbouring tavern, blithſome, he reſorts 

With boon companion, where they drown their 
cares 

In ſprightly bumpers, and the mantling bowl. 

Far — — theſe —— 

Whoſe gates, with rows of triple ſteel ſecur d, 

And many a bolt, prohibit all egreſs, 

I ſpend my joyleſs days: ere dawn _ 

Rous'd from my peaceful ſlumbers by the ſound 

Of awe-inſpiring bell, whoſe every ſtroke 

Chills my heart-blood, all trembling I deſcend 

From _ garret, round whoſe ancient roof, 

Gaping with hideous chinks, the whiſtling blaſt 

P | raves, and 1 

Diſcharge their fury dire, lethargic dews 

Oppreſs my drowſy ſenſe; ſtill fancy teems 
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| With fond ideal joys, and, fir'd with what 
Or 


oets fing, or fabled tale records, 
Prefente tranſporting viſions ; goblets crown'd 
With juice of nectar, or the food divine 
Of rich ambroſia, tempting to the fight ! 
While, in the ſhade of fome embowering grove, 
Ilie reclin'd, or through Elyſian plains, 
Enraptur'd ftray ; where every plant and flower 
Sends forth an odorous ſmell, and all the air 
With ſongs of love and melody reſounds. 
Meanwhile benumbing cold invades my joints, 
As with flow faultering footſteps I retort 
To where, of antique mould, a lofty dome 
Rears its tremendous front; here all at once 
From thouſand different tongues a mighty hum 
Aſſaults my ears; loud as the diſtant roar 
Of tumbling torrents; or as in ſome mart 
Of public note, for traffic far renown'd, 
Where Jew with Grecian, Turk with African, 
Aſſembled, in one general peal unite 
Of dreadful jargon.—Strait on wooden bench 
I take my ſeat, and con with ſtudious care 
Th appointed taſks ; o'er many a puzzling page 
Poring intent, and ſage Athenian Bard, 2 
With diale&, and mood, and tenſe perplex'd ; 
And conjugations varied without end. 
When lo! with haughty ſtride (in ſize like him 
Who erſt, extended on the burning lake, 
Lay floating many a rood;) his ſullen brow 
With lowering frowns and fearful glooms o'er- 
Enters the pædagogue; terrific ſight! ( caſt, 
An ample ninefold peruke, ſpread immenſe, 
Luxuriant waving down his ſhoulders plays; 
His right hand fiercely graſps an oaken ſtaff, 
His left a bunch of limber twigs ſuſtains, 
Call'd by the vulgar birch, Tartarean root, 
Whoſe rankling points, in blackeſt poiſon dipt, 
Inflict a mortal pain; and, where they light, 
A ghaſtly furrow leave.— A ſolemn pauſe en- 
ſues; 
As when, of old, the monarch of the floods, 
Midſt raging hurricanes and battling waves, 
Shaking the dreadful trident, rear'd aloft 
His awful brow.— Sudden the furious winds 
Were huſh'd in peace, the billows ceas'd their 
rage: 
Or * a (if mighty themes like theſe all- 
An humble metaphor) the ſportive race 
| Of nibbling heroes, bent on wanton play, 
Beneath the ſhelter of ſome well-ftor'd barn, 
In many an airy circle wheel around; 
Some eye, perchance, in private nook conceal'd, 
Beholds Grimalkin ; ;nflant they diſperſe, 
In headlong flight, each to his ſecret cell ; 
If haply he may ſcape impending fate. 
Thus ceas'd the general clamour ; all remain 
In filent terror wrapt, and thought profound. 
Meanwhile, the pzdagogue throughout the 
dome | 
His fiery eye-balls, like two blazing-ſtars, 
Portentous rolls, on ſome unthinking wretch 
To ſhed their baleful influence ; whilſt his voice 
Like thunder, or the cannon's ſudden burit, 
Three times is heard, and thrice the roofs reſound! 


A ſudden paleneſs gathers in face; 
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Through all my limbs a ſtiffening horror ſpreads, 
Cold as the dews of death; nor heed my eyes 
Their wonted function, but in ſtupid gaze 

Ken the fell monſter; from my trembling hands 
The time-worn volume drops; oh dire preſage 
Of inſtant woe! for now the mighty ſound, 
Pregnant with diſmal tidings, once again 
Strikes my aſtoniſh'd ears: transfix d with awe, 
And ſenſeleſs for a time, I ſtand: but ſoon, 
By friendly jog or neighbouring whiſper rous d, 
Obey the dire in junction; ſtrait I looſe 
Depending brogues, and mount the lofty throne 
Indignant, or the back oblique aſcend 

Of forrowtul compeer, nor long delays _ 
The monarch, from his palace ſtalking down, 
With viſage all inflam'd ; his fable robe 
Sweeping in lengthening folds along the ground: 
He ſhakes his ſceptre, and th' impending ſcourge 
Brandiſhes high; nor tears nor thneks avail; 
But with impetuvus fury it deſcends, 
Imprinting horrid wounds, with fatal flow 

Of blood attended, and convulſive panes, 

Curſt be the wretch, for ever doom'd to bear 
Infernal whippings; he, whoſe ſavage hands 
Firſt graſp'd theſe barb'rous weapons, bitter cauſe 
Of foul! diſgrace, and many a — groan, 
To hapleſs ſchool- boy! Could it not ſuffice 
I groan'd and toil'd beneath the mercileſs weight 
By {tern relentleſs tyranny impos'd ; 

But ſcourges too, and *. were reſerv' d 
To goad my harrow'd ſides: this wretched life 
Loading with heavier ills! a life expos d 

To all the woes of hunger, toil, diſtreſs; 

Cut off from every genial ſource of bliſs, 

From every bland amuſement, wont to ſoothe 
The youthful breaſt ; except when father Time, 
In joyful change, rolls round the feſtive hour, 
Tnat gives this meagre, pining figure back 

To parent fondneſs, and its native roofs ! 

Fir'd with the thought, then, then, my towering 
Riſes ſuperior to its load, and ſpurns { ſoul 
Its proud oppreſſors; frantic with delight, 

= fancy riots in ſucceſſive ſcenes 

Of bliſs and pleaſures : plans and ſchemes afe laid 
How beſt the fleeting moments to improve, 

Nor loſe one portion of fo rare a boon, 

But ſoon, too ſoon, the glorious ſcenes are fled, 
Scarce one ſnortmoon enjoy d; (oh! tranſient ſtate 
Ot ſublunary bliſs!) by bitter change, 

And other ſcenes ſucceeded ; what fierce pangs 
Then rack my ſoul; what ceaſeleſs floods of grief 
Ruſh down my cheeks, while ſtrong convulſive 
throhs [ſpeech! 
Heave all my frame, and- choak the pow'r of 
Forlorn I ſigh, nor heed the gentle voice 
Ot friend or ſtranger, who, with ſoothing words, 
And ſlender gift, would fain beguile my woes: 
In vain; for what ean ought avail to ſoothe 
Such raging anguiſh ? Oft with ſudden glance 
Before my cycs in all its horror glares 
That well-known form, and oft I ſeem to hear 
The thund'ring ſcourge—ah me! een now I feel 
Its deadly venom, raging as the pangs 
That tore Alcides, when the burning veſt 
Prey d on his waſted ſides.— At length return'd 


Within theſe hated walls, again I mourn, 
A ſullen pris'ner, till the with'd approach 
Of joyous holiday or feſtive play 
Releaſes me: ah! freedom that muſt end 
With thee, declining Sol !—All hail, ye fires 
For ſanctity renown'd, whoſe glorious names 
In large conſpicuous characters pourtray'd, 
Adorn the annual chronologie page | 
Of Wing or Partridge ; oft, when ſore oppreſt 
With dire calamities, the glad return 
Of your triumphant feſtivals hath cheer'd 
My droopmg Poul. Nor be thy name forgot, 
Illuſtrious George; for much to thce I owe 
Of heart- felt rapture, as with loyal zeal 
Glowing, I pile the crackling bonfire high, 
Or hurl the mounting rocket through the air, 
Or fiery whizzing ſerpent ; thus thy name 
Shall ſtill be honour'd, as through future years 
The circling ſeaſons roll their feſtive round. 
Sometimes, by dire compulſive hunger preſs d, 
I ſpring the neighb'ring feace, and ſcale the trunk 
of appie-tree, or wide, oer flowery lawns, 
By hedge or thicket, bend my haſty ſteps, 
Intent, with ſecret ambuſh, to ſurprize 
The ſ{traw-built neſt, and unſuſpecting brood 
Of thruſh or bull-finch; oft with watchful ken 
Eying the backward lawns, leſt hoſtile glance 
Obſerve my footſteps, while each ruſtling leaf, 
Stirr'd by the gentle gale, alarms my fears: 
Then, parch'd beneath the burning heats of noon, 
I plunge into the limpid ſtream, that laves 
The ſilent vale; or, on its graſſy banks, 
Beneath ſome oak's majeſtic ſhade rechne, 
Envying the vagrant fiſhes, as they paſs, 
Their boon of freedom; till the diſtant ſound 
Of tolling curfew warns me to depart. ; 
Thus under tyrant power I groan, oppreſs d 
With worſe than ſlavery; yet my tzee-born ſoul 
Her native warmth forgets not, nor will brook 
Menace, or taunt, from proud inſulting peer: 
But ſummons to the field the doughty toe 
In ſingle combat, midſt th' impartial throng, 
There to decide our fate: oft too, inflam” 
With mutual rage, two rival armies meet 
Of youthful warriors; kindling at the fight, 
My ſoul is fill'd with vaſt heroic thoughts, 
Truſting, in martial glory, to ſurpaſs 
Roman or Grecian chief; inſtant, with ſhouts, 
The mingling ſquadrons join the horrid tray; 
No need of cannon, or the murderous ſteel, 
Wide-waſting nature: rage our arms ſupplies. + 
Fragments of rock are hurl'd,and ſhowersoiſtones 
Obſcure the day; nor lefs the brawny arm, 
Or knotted 4 avail; high in the midſt |; 
Are ſeen the mighty chiefs, through hoſts of foes 
Mowing their way ; and now, with tenfold rage, 
The combat burns, full many a ſanguine ſtream 
Diſtains the field, and many a veteran brave 
Lies proſtrate; loud triumphant ſhouts aſcend 
By turns from either hoſt; each claims the palm 
Of glorious conqueſt p-nortil}mght's dun ſhades 
Involve the ſky, the dambrful conflict ends. 
Thus, when rebellion ſhook the thrones of 
heaven, 


And all th' eternal powers in battle met, A 


/ 
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High o'er the reft, with vaſt gigantic ſtrides, 
The godlike leaders, on th embattled plain, 
Came tow ring, breathing forth revenge and fate; 
Nor leſs terrific jom'd th inferior hoſts 

Of angel warriors, when encount'ring hills 
Tore the rent concave—flaſhing with the blaze 
Of fiery arms, and 8 not of Jove; 
All heav'n reſounded, and th' aſtoniſh d deeps 
Of chaos bellow'd with the monſtrous roar. 


& 6. The Three Warnings. A Tale. 
By Mrs. THRALE. | 
| TH tree of deepeſt root is found 
Leaſt willing ſtill to quit the ground; 
Tas therefore ſaid, by ancient ſages, 

Tuat love of life increas'd with years 
So much, that in our latter ſtages, 

When pains grow ſharp, and ſickneſs rages, 

The greateſt love of life appears. 

This great affection to believe, 
Which all confeſs, but few perceive, 
It old aſſertions can't prevail, 

Re pleas d to hear a modern tale. 

When ſports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbour Dobſon's wedding-day, 
Death calFd afide the jocund groom 
With hmm into another room; 

And looking grave, You mutt,” ſays he, 

. © Quit your ſweet bride, and come with me.'— 
£ With you! and quit my Suſan's fide ! 
With you! the hapleſs huſband cry'd : 
© Young as I am! Tis monſtrous hard! 
© Beſides, in truth, I'm not prepar'd : 
© My thoughts on other matters go, 
© This is my wedding-night, you know.” 

What more he urg'd I have not heard, 

His reaſons could not well be ſtronger ; 

So Death the poor delinquent ſpar d, 

And left to live a little longer. 

Yet calling up a ſerious look, 

His hour-glais trembled while he ſpoke, 
© Neghbour,* he ſaid, © farewel ; no more 
s Ni Death diſturb your mirthful hour: 
© And farthcr, to avoid all blame 

© Of cruelty upon my name, 

« To give you time for preparation, 

© And fit you for your future ſtation, 

Three ſeveral Warnings you ſhall have, 

© Before you're ſummon'd to the grave: 

Willing for once Fl quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

© In hopes you'll have no more to ſay, 
© But when I call again this way, 

Well pleas'd the world will leave.” 

To theſe conditions both SE 

nd parted perfectly contented. 

— — — of our tale hefel, 
How long he liv'd, how wiſe, how well, 
How roundly he purſu'd his courſe, 
And ſmoak d his pipe, and ſtrok d his horſe, 

The willing muſe ſhall tell: 

He chaſſer d then, he bought, he ſold, 

Nor once perceiv'd his growing old, 

Nor thought of as near; 


His friends not falſe, his wife no ſhrew, 
Many his gains, his children few, 
He paſs d his hours in peace: 
But while he view'd his wealth increaſe, 
While thus along Life's duſty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 
Old Tune, whoſe haſte no mortal ſpares, 
Uncall'd, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in muſing mood, 

As all alone he fate, 

Th' unwelcome meſſenger of Fate 

Once more before him ſtood, 

Half kill'd with anger and ſurprize, 
© So ſoon return'd !* old Dobſon cries. 

* So ſoon, d'ye call it! Death replies: 

* Surely my friend, you're but in jeſt | 
© Since I was here before 

© *Tis fix-and-thirty years, at leaſt, 
And you are now fourſcore.' 

* So much the worſe,” the clown rejoin'd ; 
© To ſpare the aged would be kind : 
However, ſee your ſearch be legal; 
© And your authority—is't regal? 
© Elfe you are come on a fool's errand, 
© With but a Secretary's warrant, 
© Beſides, you promis'd me Three Warnings, 
Which T have look d for nights and mornings! 
* But for that loſs of time and eaſe, 

I can recover damages.” 

© I know, cries Death, that, at the beſt, 
© I feldom am a welcome gueſt; 

But don't be captious, friend, at leaſt ; 

© I little thought you'd till be able 

© To ſtump about your farm and ſtable ; 

* Your years have run to a great length; 

I wiſh you joy, tho', of your ſtrength !' 

© Hold, ſays the farmer, not ſo faſt, 
© I have been lame theſe four years paſt. 

And no great wonder, Death replies; 
However, you {till keep your eyes ; 

And ſure, to ſee one's loves and friends, 
© For legs and arms would make amends,” 

Perhaps, ſays Dobſon, * ſo it might, 
But latterly I've loſt my ſight.” 

© This is a ſhocking ſtory, faith ; 

« Yet there's ſome comfort ſtill, fays Death: 
Each itrives your ſadneſs to amule ; 
I warrant you hear all the news. 

© There's none, cries he; © and if there were, 
I'm grown fo deaf, I could not hear.” 

_ © Nay, then! the ſpectre ſtern rejoin'd, 
© Theſe are unjuſtifiable yearnings ; 

© If you are Lame, and Deaf, and Blind, 

© You've had your Three ſufficient Warn- 
* So come along, no more we'll part: lings. 
He ſaid, and touch'd him with his dart; 
And now, old Dobſon turning pale, 
Yields to his fate —ſo ends my tale. 
——— —— 
57. The Cit's Country Box, LLOYD: 
Vos ſapere et ſolos aio bene vivere,'quorum, 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. Ho» 


6 he wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 


Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, * And 
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And buckles to his one-horſe chair 
Old Dobbin, or the tounder'd mare 3 
While, wedg'd in cloſely by his ſide, 
Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtool before 'em, 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile, 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile!" 
And as they ſlowly jog together, 

The cit commends the road and weather; 
While Madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe ſees ; 
Admires its views, its ſituation, 

And thus the opens her oration : 

What ſignifies the loads of wealth, 

Without that richeſt jewel, health? 

« Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 

Who doats upon your precious life! 

«© Such ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant care, 
« Is more than human ſtrength can bear: 
One may obſerve it in your face— 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace ; 
And nothing can your health repair, 
« But exerciſe, and country air, 

«© Sir Trafhck has a houſe, you know, 
About a mile from Cheney-row : 

© He's a good man, indeed, tis true, 

© But not ſo warm, my dear, as vou; 

« And folks are always apt to ſneer— 
One would not be outdone, my dear. 

Sir Traffick's name, ſo well apply'd, 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride; 
And Thrifty, who had all his lite 
Paid utmoſt defcrence to his wife, 
Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon ; 
And by th' approaching ſummer ſeaſon 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes his Country Box. 

Some three or four miles out of town, 
(An hour's ride will bring you down) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road; 
And fo convenient does it lay, 

The ſtages paſs it ev'ry day: 

And then ſo ſnug, ſo mighty pretty, 
To have a houſe ſo near the city 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet down at the very door. 

Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, 
White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt; 
Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the fuſs of moving over; 

Lo, a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my lady's head ! 

Well; to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
© It is a charming ſpot of ground: 
© So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 

And all about fo countrify'd; 

*"Twould come to but a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradiſe! 

* I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 

© Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales : 
8 2 my dear, inſtead of theſe, 
We build a railing all Chineſe ; 

* Altho' one hates to be expos'd, 

* "Tis diſmal to be thus enclos d: 
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One hardly any objects ſees 
* I wiſh you'd fell thoſe odious trees. 
Objects continual paſſing by, 
Were ſomething to amule the eye; 
© But to be pent within the walls, 
One might as well be at St. Paul's. 
Our houſe, beholders would adore, 
Was there a level lawn before, 
Nothing its views to incommode, 
© But quite laid open to the road; 
While ev'ry trav'ller, in amare, 
Should on our little manſion gaze; 
© And, pointing to the choice retreat, 
© Cry, “ That's Sir Thrifty's country-ſeat !”* 
No doubt her arguments prevail, 
For Madam's TASTE can never fail. 
Bleit age ! when all men may procure 
The title of a connoifleur ; 
When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern'd by a ſingle word; 
Tho', like the royal German dames, 
It bears an hundred Chriſtian names 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Goiit, 
Whim, Caprice, Je ne {ai quoi, Virta : 
Which appellations all deſcribe 
TASTE, and the modern taſteful tribe. 
Now bricklay'rs, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chineſe artiſts and deſigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this wond'rous reformation, 
The ufeful dome, which ſecret ſtood, 
Emboſom'd in the yew-tree's wood, 
The trav'ller with amazement fees 
A temple Gothick or Chineſe, 
With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon; 
A wooden arch is bent aftride 
A ditch of water, four fect wide, 
With angels, curves, and zig-zag li 
From Halfpenny's exact — * 
In front, a level lawn is ſeen, 
Without a ſhrub upon the green ; 
Where Taſte would want its firſt great laws 
But for the ſkulking, fly ha-haz 


By whoſe miraculous afliſtance 


ou gain a proſpect two fields diſtance. 
And now from Hyde-park Corner comg 
The gods of Athens and of Rome. 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumſy Graces ; 
Apollo there, with aim fo clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever 
And there, without the pow'r to fly, 
The villa th 2 d, 
e villa thus compleat a 
All own, that Thrifty has , alle; 
And Madam's female friends and couſins, 
With common-council-men, by dozens, 
Flock ev'ry Sunday to the ſeat, 
To ſtare about them, and to eat. 


98. Report of an adjudged Caſe, not to be frund 
X in any of the Books. : 
BETWEEN Noſe and Eyes a ſtrange conteſt 


aroſe, | | 
Tron on 


Fi 
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The point in diſpute was, as all the world knows, 


To which the ſaid ſpectacles ought to belong. 
So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the 
cauſe [ learning, 
With a great deal of {k:1], and a wig full of 
While chief baron Ear fat to balance the laws, 
So fam'd for his talent in nicely diſcerning. 


In behalf of the Noſe, it will quickly appear, 
And your lordſhip, he ſaid, will undoubtedly 
find, 
That the Noſe has had ſpectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to poſſeſſion time out of mind. 


Then, holding the ſpectacles up to the court. 
Your lordſhip obſerves they are made with a 
ſtraddle, 
As wide as the ridge of the Noſe is, in ſhort, 
Deſign d to fit cloſe to it, juſt like a ſaddle. 


Again, would your lordſhip a moment ſuppoſe 
(Tis a caſe that has happen'd, and may be 
again) 
That the viſage or countenance had not a Noſe, 
Pray who wou'd or who cou'd wear ſpectacles 
then ? 


On the whole it appears,and my argument ſhows, 
With areaſoning the courtwillnever condemn, 
That the ſpectacles plainly were made for the 
Noſe, (them. 
And the Noſe was as plainly intended for 


Then ſhifting his ſide, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes, 
Bnt what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally 
wile. 

So his lordſhip decreed, with a grave ſolemn tone, 
Deciſive and clear, without one if or but— 
That whenever the Noſe put his ſpectacles on, 

By day-light or candle-light—Eyes ſhould be 
7 ſhut. 
—— — — 
59. On the Birtb- Day of Shakeſpeare. A Cento. 
Taken from bis Works. BERENGER. 


Natura ipfi valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et 
quaſi quod am divino ſpiritu atflari. 


PEACE to this meeting 

and fair time, health and good wiſhes ! 

, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are met 

Is in celebration of the day that gave | 

Immortal Shakeſpeare to this favour d iſle, 

The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 

Which from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 

O thou divineſt Nature! how thyſelf thou 
blazon'ft | 

In this thy ſon ! form'd in thy prodigality, 

To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 

Its very form and preſſure! When he ſpeaks 

Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite raviſhed, 

$0 voluble is his diſcourſe—Gentle 

As Zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Not wagging its fweet head—yet as rough 
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(His noble blood enchaff d) as the rude wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop toth' vale.— Tis wonderful 
That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame him 
To loyalty, unlearn'd ; honour untaught; 
Civility not ſeen in other ; knowledge 

That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 


As if it had been ſown, What a piece of work! 


How noble in faculty ! infinite in reaſon! 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did ſeem to ſet his ſeal ! 
Heav'n has him now—yet let our idolatrous 
Still ſanctify his relicks: and this day [fancy 
Stand aye diſtinguiſh'd in the kalendar 

To the laft ſyllable of recorded time: 

For, if we take him but for all in all, 

We ne'er ſhall look upon his like again. 


$ 19. On the Invention of Letters, 


TEL L me what Genius did the art invent, 
The lively image of the voice to paint; 
Who firſt the ſecret how to colour found, 
And to give ſhape to reaſon, wiſely found ; 
With bodies how to clothe ideas, taught; 
And how to draw the picture of a thought: 
Who taught the hand to ſpeak, the eye to hear 
A ſilent language roving far and near; [found, 
Whole ſofteſt noiſe outſtrips loud thunder's 
And ſpreads her accents through the world's vatt 
round; 
A voice heard by the deaf, ſpoke by the dumb, 
Whoſe echo reaches long, long time to come; 
Which dead men ſpeak, as well as thole alive 
Tell me what Genius did this art contrive. 


——— — 
§ 11. The Anſaver. 


PHE noble art to Cadmus owes its rife 

Of painting words, and ſpeaking to theeyes; 
He firſt in wond'rous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ftopp'd the flying found; 
The various figures, by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour, form, and body to the thought, 


$ 12. On à Spider. DR. LITTLETON- 


RTIST, who underneath my table 
Thy curious texture haſt diſplay d! 
Who, if we may believe the fable, 
Wert once a lovely blooming maid ! 


Inſidious, reſtleſs, watchful fpider, 

Fear no officious damſel's broom; 
Extend thy artful fabric wider, 
And ſpread thy banners round my room. 


_ from the rich man's coſtly ceiling, 

hou'rt welcome to my homely roof; 

Here may'ſt thou find a peaceful dwelling, 
And undiſturb'd attend thy woof. 


' Whilk I thy wond'rous fabric ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate; 
Like thee confin'd to lonely garret, - 


| And rudely baniſh'd zogms of ſtate. 


And 
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And as from out thy tortur'd body ; And you, who boaſt or grieve, * 
Thou drawꝰ'ſt thy ſlender ſtring with pain; What horrid wars ye wage! 
So does he labour, like a noddy, Of wounds receiv*d from many an eye, 
To ſpin materials from his brain. Yet mean as I do when I 49. a 
He for ſome 2 tawdry creature, O ſweet! O ſweet Anne Page? 
That ſpreads her charms before his eye; Hence every fond conceit 
And that's a conqueſt little better Of ſhepherd, or of ſage ! 
Than thine o'er captive butterfly. 9 1 voice, 'tis Slender's way, 
Thus far 'tis plain we both agree xpreties all you have to ſay— 
Perhaps our deaths may better ſhew it; O ſweet! O ſweet Anne Pagel! 
Tis ten to one but penury _ 
Ends both the ſpider and the poet. § 15. Hamlet's Soliloguy, imitated. Jaco. 
— — 1 O print, or not to print — chat is the queſtion. 
$13. The Extent of Cookery. Whether tis hetter in a trunk to bury 


; The quirks and crotchets of outrageous Fancy, 
——Aliuſ{que et Idem. Or ſend a well-wrote copy to the preſs, 


W HEN Tom to Cambridge firſt was ſent, | And by diſcloſing, end them. To print, to doubt 


A plain brown bob he wore, No more; and by one act to ſay we end 
Read much, and look'd as tho' he meant The head-ach, and a thouſand natural ſhocks 
To be a fop no more. Of ſcribbling frenzy—'tis a conſummation 


ICE Lincoln's In Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To print—to beam 
ce bun De From the ſame ſhelf with Pope, in calf well bound: 
His reſolution flag; 


He cheriſhes a length of hair, To ſleep, perchance, with Quarles — Ay, there's 


N the rub 
And tucks it in à bag. For to what claſs a writer may be doom' d, 
Nor Coke nor Salkeld he regards, When he hath ſhuffled off ſome paltry ſtuff, . 
r But gets into the houſe; Mult give us pauſe. There's the reſpe& that 
b And ſoon a Judge's rank rewards makes 
$ His pliant votes and bows, Th' unwilling poet keep his piece nine years. 
t Adieu, ye bobs! ye bags give place! For who vol bear th impatient thirſt of fame, 
Full-bottoms come inftead * The pride of conſcious merit, and, *bove all, 
, Good Lord! to ſee the various ways The tedious importunity of friends, 
Oft dreſſing—a calf”s bead. When as himſelf might his quietus make 
- With a bare inkhorn? Who would fardels bear, 
r 4.4 6c EIENR To groan and ſweat under a load of wit, 
§ 14. Slender's Ghoſt, But that the tread of ſteep Parnaſſus” hill, 


=, (That undiſcover'd country, with whoſe ba 
. Few travellers return) — * the will, * 
BEN EATH a church- yard yew, And makes us rather bear to live unknown, 

; Decay d and worn with age, Than run the hazard to be known, and damn'd? 
At duſk of eve, methought I ſpyd Thus critics do make cowards of us all ; 

| Poor Slender's ghoſt, that whimpering cry'd, | And thus the healthful face of many a poem 
O ſweet! O ſweet Anne Page Is fickly'd o'er with a pale manuſcript; 


Ye gentle bards, give ear! And enterprizes of great fire and ſpirit 
Who talk of amorous rage, With this regard from Dodfley turn away, 
Who ſpoil the lilly, rob the roſe; And loſe the name of Authors, 


Ne Come learn of me to weep your woes; — 
O ſweet! O ſweet Anne Page | 
r 5 x6. To the Memory of George Lewis Langton, 
Why ſhould ſuch labour'd ftrains Eſq; who died on bis Travels to Rome. 
our formal * engage ? | SHIPLEY, 
never dreamt of flame or | 
That fir'd my breaſt, or pierc'd my heart, 1 Fo GTO . dear partner of — ſoul, 
But ſigh' d, O ſweet Anne Page! My = 2 — oe 
r you, whoſe love-ſick minds | And ateſui love, and impotent regret, 
o medicine can aſſuage, Shall wake to paint thy gentle mind 
Accuſe the leech's art no more, LS ſhi * 


Thy wiſe good - nature 
But learn of Slender to deplore; , Iriend! 
O ſweet! O ſweet e Page! 15 ſecret converſe, native m 


And ſprightly fancy, ſweet artificer 
And you, whoſe ſouls are held, Of ſocial pleaſureg nor forgot 7 
Like linnets, in a cage, The noble thirſt of knowledge and fair fame 
Who talk of fetters, links, and chains, That led thee far through foreign climes 
Attend, and imitate my ſtrains: Inquiſitive: but chief the pleaſant banks 
O iwegt! O ſweet Ann Pagel | Of Tiber, 5 — . ſtream, bas 
in't 
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Detain'd thee viſiting the laſt remains 
Of ancient art; fair forms exact 

In ſculpture, columns, and the monld'ring bulk 
Of theatres. In deep thought wrapt 

Of old renown, thy mind ſurvey'd the ſcenes 
Delighted, where the firſt of men 

Once dwelt, familiar: Scipio, virtuous chief, 
Stern Cato, and the patriot mind 

Of faithful Brutus, beſt philoſopher. 
Well did the generous ſearch employ [death 

Thy blboming years by virtue crown'd, though 
Unfen oppreſs d thee, far from home, 

A helpleſs ſtranger. No familiar voice, 
No pitying eye, cheer d thy laſt pangs. 

O worthy longeſt days ! for thee ſhall lo- 
The pious folitary tear, 

And thoughtful friendſhip ſadden o'er thine urn. 


S r7. The Brewer's Coachman, TAYLOR. 


HF 9NE ST William, an eaſy and good- 
natur'd fellow, | 
Would a little too oft get a little too mellow. 
Body coachman was he to an eminent brewer— 

No better e er ſate in a box, to be ſure. 
His coach was kept clean, and no mothers or 
nurſes [ horſes. 
Took that care of their babes that he took of his 
He had theſe—ay, and fifty good qualities more, 
But the buſineſs of tiplingcould ne er be got o er: 
So his maſter effectually mended the matter, 
By hiring a man, who drank nothing but water. 
Now, William, ſays he, you ſee the plain caſe; 
Had you drank as he does, you'd keep a good 
| lace. [ſo, 
ink water! quoth William had all men done 
You'd never have wanted a coachman, I trow, 
They're ſoakers, like me, whom you load with 
reproaches, 5 
That enable you brewers to ride in your coaches. 


I 18. Ode occafened by reading Mr. Wiſts 


Tranſlation of Pundar. WARTON. 
; I. 1. 
ALBION, exult ! thy ſons a voice divine have 


heard 
The man of Thebes hath in thy vales appear'd ! 
Hark! with freſh rage and undiminiſni d fire, 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt ſmites the Britiſh lyre; 
The ſounds that echoed on Alpheus' ſtreams 
Reach the delighted ear of liſtening Thames; 
Lo! ſwift acroſs the duſty plain 
Great Theron's foaming courſers ſtrain ! 
What mortal tongue e'er roll'd along 
Such full impetuous tides of nervous ſong ? 
I. 2. 
The fearful, frigid lays of cold and creeping art, 
Nor touch, nor can tranſport th' unfeeling 
heart; a £3 
Pindar, our inmoſt boſom piercing, warms 
With glory's love, and eager thirſt of arms: 


When Freedom ſpeaks in his majeſtic ſtrain, 


The patriot-paſſions beat in every vein; . 
e long to ſit with heroes old, | 
Mid groves of vegetable gold, 
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Where Cadmus and Achilles dwell, 
And ſtill of daring deeds and dangers tell. 
I. 3. 
Away, enervate 8 away, 
Who ſpin the courtly, ſilken lay, 
As wreaths for ſome vain Louis“ head, 
Or mourn ſome loft Adonis dead: 
No more your poliſh'd lyrics boaſt, 
In Britiſh Pindar's ſtrength o'erwhelm'd and 
As well might ye compare loſt: 
The glimmerings of a waxen flame, 
(Emblem of verſe correctly tame) 
To his own Ætna's ſulphur-ſpouting caves, 
When to heav'n's vault the fiery deluge raves, 


When clouds and burning rocks dart thro' the 


troubled air. 
. 


In roaring cataracts down Andes' channel'd 


ſteeps 
Mark how enormous Orellana ſweeps ! 
Monarch of mighty floods! ſupremely ſtrong, 
Foaming from cliff to cliff he whirls along, 
Swoln with an hundred hills' collected ſnows 
Thence over nameleſs regions widely flows, 


Round fragrant iſles, and citron-groves, 


Where ftill the naked Indian roves, 
And ſafely builds his leafy bow'r, 


From ſlavery far, and curſt Iberian pow'r; _ 


IT. 2. 


So rapid Pindar flows.—O parent of the lyre, 


Let me for ever thy ſweet ſons admire! 

O ancient Greece, but chief the bard whoſe lays 

The matchleſs tale of Troy divine emblaze; 

And next Euripides, ſoft pity's prieſt, 

Who melts in uſeful woes the bleeding breaſt; 
And him, who paints th' inceftuous king, 
Whoſe foul amaze and horror wring; 
Teach me to taſte their charms refin'd, 

The richeſt banquet of th' enraptur d mind! 


IE. 3. 
For the bleſt man, the Muſe's child, 
On whoſe auſpicious birth ſhe ſmil'd, 
Whoſe ſoul ſhe form'd of purer tire, 
For whom ſhe tun'd a golden lyre, 
Seeks not in fighting fields renown : 
No widows* midnight ſhrieks, nor burning 
The peaceful poet pleaſe; I town, 
Nor ceaſeleſs toils for ſordid gains, 
Nor purple pomp, nor wide domains, 
Nor heaps of wealth, nor power, nor ſtateſ- 
man's ſchemes, 
Nor all deceiv'd Ambition's feveriſh dreams, 


Lure his contented heart from the ſweet vale of 


eaſe, 
— —  —— 


$ 19. Ode on the Death of Matzel, a favourite 


Bull-finch. Addreſſed to Phil. Stanhope, Eſq; 
(natural Son to the Earl of Chefterfield) t9 
ahm the Author had given the Reverfion of 
it <when be left Dreſden. 


To ſtop your tears, to hide your pain, , | 
Or check your honeſt rage; © 


Give 


WILLIAMS. | 
T RY not, my Stanhope, tis in yain, 


r 
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Give ſorrow and may their ſcope, 

My preſent joy, your future hope, - 
Lies murder'd in his cage. 

Matzel's no more ; ye graces, loves, 

Ye linnets, nightingales, and doves, 
Attend th* untimely bier; 

Let every ſorrow be expreſt, 


Beat with your wings each mournful breaſt, 


And drop the nat'ral tear. 

In height of ſong, in beauty's pride, 

By fell Grimalkin's claws he died— 
But vengeance ſhall have way; 

On pains and tortures I'll refine ; 

Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine, 
His nine will ill repay. 

For thee, my bird, the ſacred Nine, 

Who lov'd thy tuneful notes, ſhall join 
In thy funereal verſe : 

My painful taſk ſhall be to write 

Th' eternal dirge which they indite, 

And hang it on thy hearſe. 

In vain I lov'd, in vain I mourn 

My bird, who never to return 
Is fled to happier ſhades, 

Where Leſbia ſhall for him prepare 

The place moſt charming, and moſt fair, 
Of all th* Elyſian hace. 


There ſhall thy notes in cypreſs grove 

Soothe wretched ghoſts that died for love, 
There ſhall thy plaintive ſtrain | 

Lull impious Phædra's endleſs grief, 

To Procris yield ſome ſhort relief, 

And ſoften Dido's pain. 

Till Proſerpine by chance ſhall hear 

Thy notes, and make thee all her care, 
And love thee with my love; 

While each attendant ſoul ſhall praiſe 

The matchleſs Matzel's tuneful lays, 
And all his ſongs approve. 


— — 


o 20, To-morrow. 
Pereunt et Imputantur. 


To- MORROW, didſt thou ſay 
Methought I heard Horatio ſay, To-morrow. 

Go to will not hear of it. To- morrow/ 

"Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury 

Againſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſh, 

And pays nought but wiſhes, hopes, and 
» promiſes, | 

The currency of ideots—injurious bankrupt, 

That gulls the eaſy creditor !—To-morrow ! 

It is a period no where to be found 

In all the iſters of Time, 

Unleſs perchance in the fool's calendar. 

Wiſdom diſclaims the word, nor holds ſociety 

With thoſe who own it. No, my Horatio, 

"Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father; 

Wroughtof ſuch tuff as dreams are; and baſcleſs 

As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. [ments; 
But ſoft, my friend—arreſt the preſent mo- 

Far be aGur'd, they all are arrapt tell-talesy 


* 


Cor ro. 


Can accents ſoft _ inſpires 


— 
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And though their flight be ſilent, and their path 


Trackleſs, as the wing'd couriers of the air, 

They poſt to heav'n, and there record thy folly. 

Becaute, though ſtation d on th' important 

Thou, like a ſleeping, faithleſs centinel, [ watch, 

Didſt let them paſs unnotic'd, unumprov'd. 

And know, for that thou ſlumber dſt on the 

Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar [guard, 

For every fugitive; and when thou thus 

Shalt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal 

Of hood-wink'd Juſtice,who ſhall tell thy audit! 
Then itay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio; 

Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. 

"Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far more 

precious 

Than all the crimſon treaſures of life's fountain. 

O! let it not elude thy graſp; but, like 

The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel faſt, until he bleſs thee: 


——— OOO — 


| $ 21. On Lord C:bbam's Gardens. Corrox. 


IT puzzles much the ſages brains, 
Where Eden ſtood of yore; 

Some place it in Arabia's plains; 
Some ſay, it is no more. 

But Cobham can theſe tales confute, 
As all the curious know; 

For he has prov'd beyond diſpute, 
That Paradiſe is Stow. 


— ———— fm 
$ 22. Te a Child e five Tears old. COTTON, 


FAIREST flower, all flowers excelling, 
Which in Eden's garden grew; 
Flowers of Eve's embower'd Sealing 
Are, my fair-one, types of you, 
Mark, my Pally, how the roſes 
Emulate thy damaſk cheek ; 
How the bud its ſweets diſcloſes; 
Buds thy opening bloom beſpeak; 
Lilies are, Vy plain direfliva, * 
Emblems of a double kind; 
Emblems of thy fair complexion, 
Emblems af thy fairer mind. 
But, dear girl, both flowers and beauty 
Bloſſom, fade, and die away; 
Then purſue good ſenſe and duty, 
Evergreens, that ne er decay. 
— —  — — 
$ 23. To Miſs Lucy Forteſcue. LYTTELTON, 
O N CE by the Mule alone inſpir d, 
I ſung my am'rous ſtrains: 
No ſerious love my boſom fir'd; 
Yet every tender maid, deceiv'd, 
The idly mournful tale beliey'd, 
And wept my fancy'd pains, 
But Venus now, to puniſh me, 


For having feign'd ſo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee, 
That not the whole Aonian quire 


Its real flame to 
Os 
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824. To Mr. Mes“, at Wickhamt. 1740. 
LYTTELTON. 


FAR Nature's ſweet ſimplicity 
With elegance refin' d, 
Well in thy ſeat, my friend, I ſee, 
But better in thy mind. 
To both from courts and all their ftate 
Eager I fly, to prove 
Joys far above a courtier's fate, 


Tranquillity and love. 


$ 25. Written in a Lady's Ivory Table-bock. 
1699. SWIFT, 
ERUSE my leaves through every part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light; 
Expos d to every coxcomb's eyes, 
But hid with — from — wiſe. 
Here you my read, Dear charming ſaint!“ 
Beneath, A new receipt for paint: 
Here, in beau- ſpelling, Tru tel deth ;" 
There, in her own, For an el breth: 
Here, * Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom!“ 
There, A ſafe way to uſe perfume: 
Here, a page fill'd with billets-doux : - 
On tother ſide, Laid out for ſhoes — 
& Madam, I die without your grace''— 
« Item, for half a yard of lace.” 
Who that had wit would place it here, 
For every peeping fop to jeer ? 
er of ipittle and a clout, 
Whene'er he pleaſe, to blot it out; 
And then, to heighten the diſgrace, 
Clap his own nonſenſe in the place. 
Whoe'er expects to hold his part 
In ſuch a book, and ſuch a heart, 
If he be wealthy, and a fool, 
Is in all points the fitteſt tool ; 
Of whom it may be juſtly ſaid, + 
He's a gold pencil tipp'd with lead. 


$ 26. Mrs. Harris's Petition. 1699. 


O their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland, the humble petition of Frances 
Harris, [ries ; 

Who muſt ſtarve, and die a maid, if it miſcar- 
| Humbly ſheweth, 
That I went to warm myſelf in lady Betty's 
chamber, becauſe I was cold; 
And I had in a you ſeven pounds, four ſhil- 
lngs, and fax mg beſides farthings, in 
money and gold: 
So, becauſe I had been buying things for my 
Lady laſt night, { right, 
I 7:5 reſolved to tell my money, to ſee if it was 


* Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; the author's couſi 


T The Earis of Berkeley and of Galway. 
Wife to one of the footmen. 


- 
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Now, you muſt know, becauſe my trunk has 

a very bad lock, 

Therefore all the money I have, which, God 
knows, 1s a very {mall ſtock, 

I keep in my pocket, ty'd about my middle, 
next to my ſmock. 

So when I went to put up my purſe, as God 
would have it, my ſmock was unript, 
And, inſtead of putting it into my pocket, down 

it ſlipt; [my Lady to bed; 
Then the bell rung, and I went down to put 
And, God knows, I thought my money was as 
late as my maidenhead. {feet very light: 
So, when I came up again, I found my pocket 
Butwhen I ſearch'd, and mifs'd my purſe, Lord! 
I thought I ſhould have funk outright. 
Lord! Madam, ſays Mary, how d' ye do? In. 
deed, ſays I, never worſe: 
But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have 
done with my purſe ? 
Lord help me ! d Mary, I never ſtirr'd out 
of this place: that's a plain caſe, 
Nay, ſaid I, I had it in Lady Betty's chamber, 
So Mary got me to bed, and cover'd me up warm: 
However, ſhe ſtole away my garters, that I 
might do myſelf no harm. [very well think, 
So I tumbled and toſs'd all night, as you may 
But oY ever ſet my eyes together, or ſlept a 
wink. 
So I was a-dream'd, methought, that we went 
and ſearch'd the folks round, 
And in a corner of Mrs. Dukes's}f box, ty'din 
a rag, the money was found. [a- ſwearing: 
So newt morning we told Whittle**, and he fell 
Then my dame Wadgar++ came; and ſhe, you 
know, is thick of hearing. 
Dame, ſaid I, as loud as I could bawl, do you 
know what a loſs I have had? 
Nay, ſaid the, my lord Colway'stt folks are all 
very ſad ; {without fail, 
For my Lord Dromedary$h comes a Tueſday 
Pugh! ſaid I, but that's not the buſineſs that [ 
ail, [ five-and-twer.ty years, come ſpring, 
Says Cary i, ſays he, I have been a ſervant this 
And in all the places I liv'd I never heard of 
ſuch a thing. 
Yes, ſays the ſteward , I remember, when ! 
was at my Lady Shrewſbury's, 
Such a thing as this happen'd juſt about the 


f time of gooſeberries. 8 
So J went to the ſuſpected, a ou 
her full of "I mY [1 hate a thiet). 
(Now you muſt know, of all things in thewaid, 
However, I was reſolv d to bring the diſcourſe 
{lily about: ( ppen'd out : 
Mrs. Dukes, ſaid I, here's an ugly accident bas 
"Tis not that I value the money three ſkips of 
a louſett+; * . [houſe, 


Earl of Berke 
$5 The Tad of 2 with the primate was to ſucceed the two Earls» 


But the thing I ſtand upon is the credit of the 
I + Near Croydem 

e Betty Ree er Germaine · 

ley's valet. 1 The old deaf houſekeepet. 
ttt An uſu faying of ben., T. 
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rms <>, 


"Tis true, ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and fix 


I never took one in your coat for a conjurer in 


MISCELL 


APP. 


pence, makes a great hole in my wages : 
Beſides, as they ſay, ſervice is no inheritance in 
theſe ages. { underſtands, 
Now, Mrs. Dukes, you know, and every body 
That though tis hard to judge, yet money can't 
o without hands. ſever I ſaw't! 
The devil take me! ſaid ſhe (bleſſing herſelf) if 
So ſhe roar'd like a Bedlam, as though I had 
call'd her all to naught, 
So you know, what could I ſay to her any more? 
I cen left her, and came away as wile as I was 
before. [to the cunning man ! 
Well; but then they would have had me gone 
No, ſaid I, tis the ſame tinng, the chaplain will 
be here anon. [he is my ſweetheart, 
So the chaplain“ came in. Now the ſervants ſay 
Becauſe he's always in my chamber, and I al- 
ways take his part. 
$0, as the devil would have it, before I was 
aware, out I blunder'd, 
Parſon, ſaid I, can you caſt a nativity, when a 
body's plunder d? - [ ſon like the devil!) 
(Now you muſt know, he bates to be call'd par- 
Truly, ſays he, Mrs. Nab, it might become you 
to be more civil ; [d' ye lee, 
If your money be gone, as a learned divine ſays, 
You are no text tor my handling; ſo take that 
from me: [have you to know. 
I was never taken for a conjurer before, I'd 
Lord! faid I, don't be angry, I am fure I 
never thought you ſo; 
You know I honour the cloth; I defign to be 


a parſon's wife ; [all my life. 


With that he twiſted his girdle at me like a 
rope, as who ſhould ſay, [ſo went away. 
Now you may go hang yourſelf for me! and 
Well: Lthought I ſhould have ſwoon'd. Lord! 
ſaid I, what ſhall I do? [love too 
I have loſt my money, and ſhall loſe. my true 
Then my Lord call'd me: Harry r, ſaid my 
Lord, don't cry 
T'll give you ſomething towards thy loſs ; and, 
ſays my Lady, ſo will J. 
Oh! but, ſaid I, what if, after all, the chaplain 
won't come to? [I muſt petition you. 
For that, he ſaid, (an't pleaſe your Excellencies,) 
The premiſſes tenderly conſider d, I deſire your 
xeellencies protection, 
And that I may have a ſhare in next Sunday's 
collection; [cellencies letter, 
And, over and above, that I may have your Ex- 
With an order for the chaplain aforeſaid, or, 
inſtead of him, a better: [day, 
And then your poor petitioner, both night and 
Or the * (for tis his trade), as in duty 
bound, ſhall ever pray. 


527. A Deſcription of the Morning. 1709. 
No hardly here and there an hackney-coach 
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Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own ; 
The ſlipſhod *prentice from his maſter's floor 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop mith dextrous 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. ſairs, 
The youth with broomy ftumps began to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheels had worn the 
place, | [deep, 
The ſmallcoal-man was heard with cadence 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of chimney- ſweep: 
Duns at his Lordſhip's gate began to meet; 
And brick-duſt Moll had ſcream'd through half 
the ſtreet, | 
The turnkey now his flock returning ſees, - 
Duly let out a- nights to ſteal for fees: 
The watchful bailiffs take their ſilent ſtands, 
And ſchool- boys lag with ſatchels in their hands, 


—— w —xÄ8xÄö«- 


928. A Deſcription of a City Shower. In Imi- 
tation of Virgil's Georgics. * 1710. 
(CAREFUL obſervers may foretel the hour 
(By ſure 9 when to dread a ſſiower. 
While rain depends, the penſive cat gives o'er 
Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fink 
Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. 
If you be wiſe, then go not far to dine; [wine, 
You'll us in coach-hire more than ſave in 
A coming ſhower your ſhooting corns preſage, 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will 
Sauntering in coffee-houſe is Dulman ſeen; 
He damns the climate, and complains of ſpleen. 
Meanwhile. the ſouth, riſing with dabbled 
wings, | 
A ſable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 
That ſwill'd more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like adrunk es it up again. 
Briſk Suſan whips her linen from the rope, 
While the firſt drizzling ſhower is borne aſlope: 
Such is that ſprinkling whuch ſomecareleſs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not ſo clean: 
You 97 invoke the gods; then, turning, ſtop 
To rail; ſhe, ſinging, ſtill whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the duſt had ſhunn'd th' unequal ſtrife, 
But, aided by the wind, fought till for life, 
And, wafted with its foe by violent guſt, [duſt 
'Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade? 
Sole coat! where duſt cemented by the rain 
Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy ſtain ! 
Now in contiguous drops 'the flood comes 
down, | 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To ſhops in crouds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The —_— ruce, while every ſpout's abroach, 
Stays till tis fair, ps to call a coach, 
The tuck'd-up ſemſtreſs walks with haſty ftrides, 


Appearing, ſhew'd the ruddy morn's ap- 
proach, _ . 


dn Silt, + Acant 


bros np run down her oil'd' umbrella's 


word'of Lord and Lady B. to Mrs. Harte... 
O00 2 : | Here 
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Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a thed. 
Triumphant Tories and deſponding Whigs 


Forget their feuds, and join to ſave their wigs. 
Box d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While ſpouts run clattering o'er the roof by fits, 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather ſounds ; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden ficed, 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 
(Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inſtead of paying chairmen, ran them through), 
Laocoon ſtruck the outſide with his ſpear, 
And each impriſon d hero quak'd for fear. 
Now from all parts the ſwelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophics with them as they go : 
Filths of all hues and odours ſeem to tell Iſmell. 
What ſtreet they ſail'd from by their * and 
„ as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 


They 
From Smithfield or St. *Pulchre's ſhape their 
courſe 


, 
And in huge confluence join'd at Snow-hill ridge, 
Fall from the conduit prone to Holbourn- bridge. 
Pagge from — ſtalls, dung, guts, 
and blood, | {im mud, 
Drown'd puppies, ſtinking ſprats, all drench'd 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling 
down the flood. ; 


| — — — —— — — — 
{ 29. Or the little Houſe by the Church-yard of 
lenock. 1710. 
1 to enquire 
* Why yonder ſteeple wants a ſpire, 
The grey old fellow poet Joe® | 
The philoſophic caute will ſhow, 
Once on a time a weſtern blaſt 
At leaft twelve inches overcaſt, 
Reckoning roof, weathercock, and all, 
Which came with a prodigious fall; 
And tumbling topſy-turvy round 
Light with its bottom on the ground. 
For, by the laws of gravitation, 
It fell into its ation, 
This is the little ſtrutting pile, 
You ſee juſt by the church-yard ile ; 
The walls in tumbling gave a knock ; 
And thus the ſteeple got a ſhock ; 
From whence the neighbouring farmer calls 
The ſteeple, Knock; the vicar, T Walls. 
The vicar once a week in, 
Sits with his knees up to his chin; 
Here conns his notes, and takes a whet, 
A traveller, who by did paſs, 
Obſerv d the roof behind the graſs ; 
On tiptoe ſtood, and rear d his ſnout, 
And faw the ing out ; 
Was much ſurpriz d to fee a crow 
ſchool- ran unto't, thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. 
A. third, who loſt his way by nigin, 


He chi 
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And, ſtepping o'er the fabric-roof, 

His horſe had like to ſpoil his hoof. 
Warburtonf took it in his noddle, 

This building was deſign'd a model 

Or of a pigeon-houle or oven, 

To bake one loaf, and keep one dove in. 
Then Mrs. Johnſony gave her verdict, 

And every one was pleas'd that heard it: 

All that you make this {tir about 

Is but a ſtill which wants a ſpout. | 

The reverend Dr. | Raymond gueſs 

More probably than all the reit; 

He ſaid, but that it wanted room, 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb, 
The doctor's family came by, 

And little miſs began to cry 

Give me that houſe in my own hand 

Then madam bade the chariot ſtand, 

Call'd to the clerk, in manner mild, 

Pray, reach that thing here to the child : 

That thing, I mean, among the kal-; 

And here's to buy a pot of ale. 
The clerk ſaid to her, in a heat, 

What! fell my maſter's country- ſeat, 

Where he comes every week from town! 

He would not ſell it for a crown. 

Poh! fellow, keep not ſuch a pother; 

In half an hgur thou'lt make another. 
Says Nancy, I can make for mils 

A finer houſe ten times than this ; 

The dean will give me willow-ſticks, 

And Joe my apron-full of bricks. 


APP, 


$ 30. The Fable of Midas. 


MIDAS, we are in cart bras 
Turn'd every thing he touch'd to gold: 

d his bread ; the pieces round 

Glitter'd like ſpangles on the ground ; 

A codling, ere it went his lip in, 

| Would trait become a golden pippin: 

He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup 

Potable gold in golden cup: 

His empty paunch that he might fill, 

He ſuck d his victuals through a quill; 

Untouch'd it paſs d between his grinders, 

Or *t had been happy for gold-finders : 

He cock d his hat, you would have ſaid 

Mambrino's helm adorn'd his head : 

Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 

On magazines of corn or hay, 

Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead 

Of paltry provender and bread; 

Hence by wiſe farmers we are told, 

Old hay is equal to old gold; 

And hence a critic deep maintains, 

We learn'd to weigh our gold by grains. 

This fool had got a lucky hit; 

And people K. he had wit, 

Two gods their {kill in muſick try d, 

And both choſe Midas to decide; 

He againſt Phorbus* harp decr 


1711, 
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Was fore d for ſafety to alight, 


* Mr. Beaumont of Trim. + 
| ? Dr. Swift's curate at Laracor. 5 Stella, 
5 : 


And gave it for Pan's oaten reed: A 


Wall, a correſpondent of Swift's. 
Miaiſter of Trim. 
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The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt afſes' ears upon the judge; 

A goodly pair, erect and wide, 

Which he could neither gild nor hide, 

And now the virtue of his hands 
Was loſt among Pactolus' ſands, 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs: 
Fame ſpreads the news, and y_ travel 
From far to gather golden gravel ; 
Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 

Had loft his art, and kept his ears. 

This tale inclines the gentle reader 
To think upon a certain leader; 

To whom from Midas down, deſcends 
That virtue in the fingers” ends. 

What elſe by perquiſites are meant, 

By penſions, bribes, and three = cent, 
By places and commiſſions ſold, 

And turning dung itſelf to gold ? 

By ſtarving in the midſt of ſtore, 

As other Midas did before? 

None e'er did modern Midas chuſe, 
Subject or patron of his muſe, 

Fut found him thus their merit ſcan, 
That Phœbus muſt give place to Pan: 
He values not the poet's praiſe, 

Nor will exchange his plumbs for bays : 
To Pan alone rich miſers call; 

And there's the jeſt, for Pan is all. 
Here Engliſh wits will be to ſeek, 
Howe'er, *tis all one in the Greek 

Beſides, it plainly now appears 
Our Midas too hath aſſes ears; 

Where every fool his mouth applies, 
And whiſpers in a thouſand lyes ; 
Buch wa! delukons could not paſs 
Through any ears but of an aſs. 

But gold defiles with frequent touch ; 
There's nothing fouls the hand ſo much ; 
And ſcholars give it for the cauſe 
Of Britiſh Midas* dirty paws : 

Which while the ſenate ſtrove to ſcour, 
They waſh'd away the chemic power. 

While he his utmoſt ſtrength apply d, 

To ſwim againſt this popular tide, 

The N ſpoils flew off apace; 

Here fell a penſion, there a place; 

The torrent mercileſs imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes ; 

By their own weight ſunk to the bottom z 
Much good may do them that have caught em! 
And Midas now negle&ed ftands, 

With aſſes ears, and dirty hands, 


$ 31. Horace, Book I. Ep. VII. Addreſſed 
to the Earl Oxford. 1713. 


ARLEY, the nation's great ſupport, 
Returning home one day from court, 
(His mind with public cares poſſeſt, 
All Europe's pubnch in his breaſt) 
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Opſerv d a parſon near Whitehall 
Cheapening old authors on a ſtall. 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, 
And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 
Look'd with an eaſy, careleſs mien, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen ; 
Of ſize that might a pulpit fill, 
But more inclining to fit ſtill. 
My Lord (who, it a man may ſay t, 
Loves miſchief better than his meat) 
Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 
And bid friend Lewis“ go in queſt 
(This Lewis is a cunning ſhaver, 
And very much in Harley's favour), 
In queſt who might this parſon be, 
What was his name, of what degree; 
If poſſible, to learn his ſtory, 
And whether he were Whig or Tory, 
Lewis his patron's humour knows, 
Away upon E errand goes, 
And quickly did the matter ſift; 
F bins out that it was Doctor Swift; 
A clergyman of ſpecial note 
For ſhunning thoſe of his own coat; 
Which made his brethren of the gown 
Take care betimes to run him down: 
No libertine, nor over-nice, 
Addicted to no ſort of vice, | 
Went where he pleas'd, ſaid what he thought; 
Not rich, but o. d no man a groat; 
In ſtate opinions à- la- mode, 
He hated Wharton like a toad : 
Had given the faction many a wound, 
And libel'd all the junto round : 
Kept company with men of wit, 
Who often father'd what he writ : 
His works were hawk'd in every ſtreet, 
But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet : 
Of late indeed the paper-ſtamp 
Did very much his genius cramp: 
And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 
He now intended to retire. 
Said Harley, “ deſire to know 


0 From his own mouth if this be ſo; 


tc Step to the Doctor ftrait, and ſay, 

« I'd have him dine with me to-day.” 

Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my Lord had ſent; 

So never offer'd once to ſtir; : 

But coldly ſaid, * Your ſervant, Sir!“ 

te Does he refuſe me? Harley ery'd;” 

« He does, with infolence and pride.” 
Some few days after Harley ſpies 

The Docter faſten'd by the eyes 


At Charing- eroſs among the rout, © 


Where painted monſters are hung out: 

He pull'd the ſtring, and ſtopt his coach, 

— the Docbor to approach. 
Switt, who could neither fly nor hide, 


Came gs Ar the chariot- ide, 


® Eraſmus Lewie, Eſq; the treaſurer's 


And offerd many lame excuſesn- 
He never meant the leaſt aduſe * 


ſecre 
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My Lord the honour you deſign'd 
c Extremely proud but I had din d 
« I'm ſure I never ſhould neglect 

& No man alive has more reſpect—“ 

&« Well, I ſhall think ot that no more, 
« If you'll be ſure to come at four.” 

The Dector row obeys the ſummons, 
Likes both his company and commons; 
Diſplays his talent, fits till ten; 

Next day invited comes again; 

Soon grows domeſtic, ſeldom fails 
Either at morning or at meals: 

Came early, and departed late; 

In ſhort, the gudgeon took the bait, 
My Lord would carry on the jeſt, 
And down to Windſor takes his gueſt. 
Swift much admires the place and aur, 
And longs to be a canon there 

In ſummer round the park to ride, 

In winter never to reſide. 

A canon ! that's a place too mean; 
No, Doctor, you ſhall be a Dean; 
Two dozen canons round your ſtall, 
And yau the tyrant o'er them all: 
You need but croſs the Iriſh ſeas, 

To live in plenty, power, and eaſe. 
Poor Swift departs ; and, what is worſe, 
With borrow'd money in his purſe, 
Travels at leaſt an hundred leagues, 
And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues. 

Suppoſe him now a Dean complete, 

Demurely lolling in his ſeat ; 

The ſilver verge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cuſhion-tide 
Suppoſe him gone through all vexations, 
Patents, inſtalments „ abjurations, 
Firſt-fruits and tenths, and chapter- treats; 
Dues, payments, fecs, demands, and cheats— 
(The wicked laity's contriving 

To hinder clergymen from thriving), 
Now all the r's money's ſpeat, 

His tenants wrong him in his rent; 

The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 

Force him to take his tythes in kind ; 
And Parviſol“ diſcounts arrears 

By bills for taxes and repairs. 

Poor Swift, with all his loſſes vex'd, 
Not knowing where to turn him next, 
Above a thouſand pounds in debt, 

Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night at ſuch a rate, 

He ſoon arrives at Harley's gate; 

But was ſo dirty, pale, and thin, 

Old Read i would hardly let him in. | 
© Said Harley, Welcome, Reverend Dean 

«© What makes your worſhip look ſo lean? 

% Why, ſure you won't appear in town 

c In that old wig and ruſty gown ? 

« I doubt-your is ſet on pelf 

« So much, that you negle& yourſelf. 

« What! I ſuppoſe, now ſtocks are high, 

% You've ſome good purchaſe in your eye? 

« Or is your money out at uſe ?— 


® The Dean's agent, a Frenchman, 
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& Truce, good my Lord, I beg a truce,” 
(The Doctor in a paſſion cry d) 
« Your raillery is miſapply d; 
4 Experience I have dearly bought; 
* You know I am not worth a groat : 
* But you reſfolv'd to have your jeſt ; 
“% And 'twas a folly to conteſt ; 
Then, ſince you now have done your worſt, 
« Pray leave me where you found me firſt,” 


$ 32. Horace, Book II. Sat. VI. 
TW often wiſn'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a-year, 
A handſome houſe to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden's end, 
A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of land ſet out to plant a wood. 
Well, now I have all this and more, 
I aſł not to increaſe my ſtore ; 
© But here a grievance ſeems to lie, 
All this is mine but till I die; 
I can't but think *twould ſound more clever, 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 
© If I ncer got or loſt a groat, 
© By any trick, or any fault ; 
And if I pray by reaſon's rules, 
© And not like wy other fools : 
As thus, “ Vouchſafe, oh gracious Maker! 
& To grant me this and t' other acre : 
« Or, if it be thy will and pleaſure, 
Direct my plough to find a treaſure !* 
© But only what my ſtation fits, 
© And to be kept in my right wits, 
© Preſerve, Almighty Providence 
© Juſt what you gave me, competence: 
And let me in theſe ſhades compoſe 
Something in verſe as true as proſe ; 
© Remov'd from all th' ambitious ſcene, 
Nor puff d by pride, nor ſunk by ſpleen," 
In ſhort, I'm perfectly content, 
Let me but live on this fide Trent; 
Nor eroſs the Channel twice a year, 
To ſpend fix months with ſtateſmen here, 
I muſt by all means come to town, 
Tis for the ſervice of the crown, 
«& Lewis, the Dean will be of uſe, 
& Send for him up, take no excuſe,” 
The toil, the danger of the ſeas, 
Great miniſters ne'er think of theſe ; 
Or let it coft five hundred pound, 
No matter where the money's found, 
It is but ſo much more in debt, 
And that they ne'er conſider'd yet. 
Good Mr. Dean, go change your gown, 
© Let my Lord kneav you're come to town,” 
J hurry me in haſte away, 
Not thinking it is levee-day ; 
And find tis honour in a pound, 
Hemm d by a triple circle round, 
Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green : 
How ſhould I thruſt myſelf between? 
Some wag obſerves me thus perplex'd, 
And, ſmiling, whiſpers to the next, 


The Lord Treaſurer's porter. 
, « I thought 
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« I thought the Dean had been too proud, 
&« To juſtle here among a croud !” 
Another, in a ſurly fit, 
Tells me I have more zeal — wit, 
66 So eager to expreſs your love, 
&« You ne'er —— — you ſhove, 
« But rugely preſs before a duke. 
IT own, I'm pleas'd with this rebuke, 
And take it kindly meant, to ſhow 
What I deſire the world ſhould know, 
I get a whiſper, and withdraw 
When twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd, 
Deſiring I would ſtand their friend. 
This humbly offers me his caſe— 
That begs my intereſt ror a place— 
A hundred other men's affairs, 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 
« To-morrow my appeal comes on; 
« Without your help, the cauſe is gone 
The duke expects my lord and you, 
About ſome great affair at two 
c Put my lord Bolingbroke in mind, 
4 To get my warrant 133 lign'd : 
« Conſider, tis my firſt requeſt,” '— 
Be fatisfy'd, I'll do my beſt : 
Then preſently he falls to teaze, 
% You may for certain, if you pleaſe ; 
« I doubt not, if his lordſhip knew— 
&« And, Mr. Dean, one word from you 
Tis (let me ſee) three years and more, 
(October next it will be four) 


Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 


And chaſe me for an humble friend; 
Would take me in his coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that; [wind?“ 
As, „ What's o'clock?” And, “ How's the 
«© Whoſe chariot's that _—_— behind?“ 
Or gravel to read the lines 
n the country ſigns; 
Or, Have you nothing new to-day : 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay?“ 
Such tattle often entertains | 
My lord and me as far as Staines, 
As once a week we travel down 
To Windſor, and again to town, 
Where all that paſſes inter not 
Might be proclaim'd at Charing-croſs, 
et ſome I know with envy ſwell, 

Becauſe they fee me us d fo well: 
« How think you of our friend the Dean? 
« I wonder what ſome people mean | 
« My lord and he are grown ſo great, 
« Always together, t#te-a-tetez _ 
« What! they admire him for his jokes ?— 
« See but the fortune of ſome folks! 

There flies about a ſtrange report 
Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court: 
I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 
And catechis'd in every ſtreet. 
% You, Mr. Dean, frequent the great; 
« Inform us, will the Emperor treat? 
« Or do the prints and papers lye?“ 
Faith, Sir, you know as much as J. 


_ 
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„Ah, Doctor, how you love to jeſt ! 
5 "Tis now no ſecret” ] proteſt 
"Tis one to me—< Then tell us, prays | 
When are the troops to have their pay?” 
And, though I ſolemnly declare 
I know no more than my lord mayor, 
They ſtand amaz'd, and think me grown 
The cloſeſt mortal ever known, 
Thus in a ſea of folly toſt, 
My chozceit hours of lite are loſt ; 
Yet always withing to retreat, 
Oh, could I ſee my country eat ! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient hook; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that haunt the court and town, 


y 33» 4 True and Faithful Inventory of the 
Goods belonging to Dr. Saviſt, Vicar of Lara- 
cor ; upon lending his Houſe to the Bi 
A til his Palace — re- built. * oC 

AN oaken, broken elbow- chair; 

A cawdle-cup, without an ear; 

A batter'd, ſhatter d aſh beditcad ; 

A box of deal, without a lid; 

A pair of tongs, but out of joint ; 

A — poker, without point; 

A pot that's crack*d acroſs, around 

With an old knotted garter bound ; 

An iron lock, without a key; 

A wig, with hanging quite grown grey; 

A curtain worn to halt a ſtripe ; 

A pair ot bellows, without pipe; 

A diſh which might good meat afford once; 

An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle-bottom, wooden platter, 

One is for meal, and one 2 water: 

There likewiſe is a copper ſkillet, 

Which runs as faſt out as yowiill it; 

A candleftick, fnuff-diſh, and ſave-all: 

And thus his houſhold-goods you have all, 

Thele to your Lordſhip, as a friend, 

Till you have built, I freely lend; 

Fhey'll ſerve your Lordſhip for a ſhift ; 

Why not, as well as Doctor Swift? 

— —  —_— —ñ ¶l— 

$ 34. An Elegy an the Death of Demar, the 
Uſurer ; who died the fixth of July, 1720. 

KNOW all men by theſe preſents, Death the 


tamer 


By mortgage hath ſecur'd the corpſe of Demary 


Nor can four hundred thouſand ſterling pound 
Redecm him from his priſon under ground. 
His heirs might well, of all his — poſſeſs q 
Beſtow to bury him one iron cheſt. | 
Plutus the od of wealth will joy to know 
His faithful ſteward in the ſhades below. [cloal 
He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a threadbæ 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk z 
And by his looks, had he held out his palm 
He might be thought an object fit for alms. 
So, to the poor if he refus'd his pelf , 
He us d them full as Kindly as hind F. 
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Where'er he went, he never ſaw his betters 3 

Lords, knights, and ſquires, were all his hum- 

ble debtors ; f 

And under hand and ſeal the Iriſh nation 
Were forc'd to own to him their obligation. 

| He that could once have half a kingdom 

In half a minute is not worth a groat, [ bought, 

His coffers from the coffin could not fave, 

Nor all his intereit keep him from the grave. 

A golden monument would not be right, 

Becauſe we wiſh the earth upon him light. 

Oh London tavern* ! thou haſt loſt a friend, 
Though in thy walls he ne'er did farthing ſpend: 
He touch'd the pence, when others m— 85 

t; Ot. 
The 3 that ſign'd the mortgage paid the 

Old as he was, no vulgar known diſeaſe 

On him could ever boaſt a power to ſeize ; 
« + But, as he weigh'd his gold, grim Death 
« in ſpight [light ; 
& Caſt in his dart, which made three moidores 
«© And, as he ſaw his darling money fail, 
« Blew his laſt breath, to fink the lighter ſcale. 
He who ſo long was current, twould be ſtrange 
If he ſhould now be cry'd down ſince his change. 

The ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow ; 
Alas, the ſexton is thy banker now! 

A diſmal banker muſt that banker be, 
Who gives no bills but of mortality. 


$ 35. Epitaph on a Miſer. 

BENEATH this verdant hillock lies 

Demar, the wealthy and the wile. 
His heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his carcaſe in a cheſt ; 
The very cheſt in which, they ſay, 
His other ſelf, his money, lay. 
And, if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear ſelf he left behind, 
I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his better half alive, 


& 36. To Mrs. Houghton of Bormount ; upon 
praijing her Huſband to Dr. Swift. 
you always are making a God of your ſpouſe; 

But this ncitherreafon nor conſcience allows: 
Perhaps you will ſay, 'tis in gratitude due, 
And you adore him, becauſe he adores 8 
Your argument's weak, and fo you will find; 
For you, by this rule, muſt adore all mankind. 


| 5 37. Dr. Delany's Villa. 


Wourp you that Delville I deſcribe? 
Believe me, Sir, I will net jibe: 

For who would be ſatirical 
Upon a thing ſo ſmall? 

— | — * borders enter, 
Before you re at the very centre. 
A fingle crow can make it night, | 
When o'er your farm ſhe takes her flight: 


A tavern in Dublin, where, Demut kept his office. 
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Vet, in this narrow compaſs, we 

Obſerve a vaſt variety ; 

Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors, and rooms and ſtairs, 
And hills and dales, and woods and fields, 
And hay, and graſs, and corn, it yields; 

All to your haggard brought ſo cheap ing 
Without the mowing or the reaping z 

A razor, though to ſay 't I'm loth, 

Would ſhave you and your meadows both, _ 

Though ſmall's the farm, yet here's a houſe 
Full large to entertain a mouſe; * 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than ſavage Caledonian boar; 

For, if it's enter'd by a rat, 
There is no room to bring a cat. 

A little rivulet ſeems to ſteal 
Down through a thing you call a vale, 
Like tears adown a wrinkled cheek, 

Like rain along. a blade of leek ; 

And this you call your ſweet meander, 
Which might be ſuck'd up by a gander, 
Could he but force his nether bill 
To ſcoop the channel of the till. 

For ſure you'd make a mighty clutter, 
Were it as big as city-gutter, 

Next come I to your kitchen-garden, 
Where one poor mouſe would fare but hard in; 
And round this garden is a walk, 

No longer than a taylor's chalk ; 

Thus I compare what ſpace is in it, 

A ſnail creeps round it in a minute, 
One lettuce makes a ſhift to ſqueeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees: 
And, once a year, a ſingle roſe 

Peeps from the bud, but never blows z 
In vain then you expect its bloom! 

It cannot blow, for want of room. 


In ſhort, in all your boaſted ſeat, 


r nothing but yourſelf that's great. 


$ 38. Mary the Caol-Maid' s Letter to Dr, 
Sheridan. 1723. 
WELL, if ever I ſaw ſuch another man ſince 
my mother bound my head ! 

You a gentleman! marry come up! I wonder 
where you were bred. [cloth ; 

I'm ſure ſuch words do not become aman of your 

I would not give ſuch language to a dog, faith 
and troth. [ Sheridan ! tis a ſhame 

Yes, you call'd my maſter a knave: fie, Mr. 

For a parſon, who ſhould know better things, to 
come out with ſuch a name. | 

Knave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan! 'tis both a. 
ſhame and a ſin; {youand all your kin: 

And the Dean my maſter isan honeſter man than 

He has more goodneſs in his little finger, than 
you have in your whole body: 

My maſter is a parſonable man, and not a ſpin- 
dle-ſhank*'d hoddy- doddy. an excuſe, 

And now, whereby I find you would fain make 


Becauſe my maſter one day, in anger, call'd you 
gooſe; 5 | 


＋ Theſe four lines were written by Stella. 
| | Which, 
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Which, and I am ſure I have been his ſervant 
four years ſince October, | 
And he never call'd me worſe than ſweet-heart, 
drunk or ſober : [to my knowledge, 
Not that I know his reverence was ever concern'd 
Though you and. your come-rogues keep him 
out ſo late in your college. Frian eat graſs! 
You ſay you will eat graſs on his grave: a chriſ- 
Whereby you now confeſs yourſelf to be a gooſe 
or an aſs; 
But that's as much as to ſay, that my maſter 
Wel well, that's as God pleaſes ; and I don't 
believe that's a true ſtory : 
And ſo fay I told you fo, and you may go tell 
my maſter ; what care I? [Mary. 
And I don't care who knows it; tis all one to 
Every body knows that I love to tell truth, and 
ſhame the devil; { ſhould be civil, 
T am but a ſervant ; but I think gentlefolks 
Beſides, you found fault with our victuals one 
day that you was here; [the year, 
remember it was on a Tueſday of all days in 
And Saunders the man ſays you are always jeſt- 
ing and mocking: {maſter's ſtocking;) 
Mary, ſaid he, (one day as I was mending my 
My maſter is ſo fond of that miniſter that keeps 
the ſchool— {makes him a fool. 
I thought my maſter a wiſe man, but that man 
Saunders, ſaid I, I would rather than a quart of 
ale [pin a diſh-clout to his tail, 
He would come into our kitchen, and I would 
And now I muſt go, and get Saunders to direct 
this letter ; get, ſhe writes better. 
For I write but a ſad ſcrawl, but my ſiſter Mar- 
Well, but I muſt run and make the bed, before 
my maſter comes from prayers ; 
And ſee now, it ſtrikes ten, and I hear him com- 
ing up ſtairs; [could write written hand: 
Whereof 1 could ſay more to your verſes, if I 
And fo I remain, in a civil way, N to 


com 7 
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$ 39. Riddles, by Dr. Swift and his Friends, 
awritten in or about the Year 1724. 
On a Pen. 
I N youth exalted high in air, 
Or bathing in the waters fair, 
Nature to form me took delight, 
And clad my body all in white, 
My perſon tall, and flender waiſt, 
On either fide with fringes grac'd z 
Till me that tyrant man eſpy d, 
And dragg'd me from my mother's ſide: 
No wonder now I look ſo thin; 
The tyrant ſtript me to the ſkin : 
My ſkin he flay*d, my hair he cropt ; 
At head and foot my body lopt: 
And then, with heart more hard than ſtone, 
He pick'd my marrow from the bone. 
To vex me more, he took a freak 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak : 
But, that which wonderful appears, 
I ſpeak to eyes, and not to ears. 
He oft angle me in diſguiſe, 
And makes me tell a thouſand lies: 
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[ſhould die before ye; | 


To pleaſe his mahce or his luſt, 


Soon would their altars 


To me he chiefly gives in truſt 


From me no ſecret he can hide; 
I fee his vanity and pride : 
And my delight is to expoſe 
W to his foes. 
ages I can command, 
Yet not — underſtand. 
Without my aid, the beſt divine 
In learning would not know a line: 
The lawyer muſt forget his pleading ; 
The ſcholar could not ſhew his reading. 
Nay ; man, my maſter, is my flave : 
: give — — or — 
an grant ten t n SA 
And make a beggar's bb — 2 
But, while I thus my life relate, 
I only haſten on my fate. 
My tongue is black, my mouth is furr'd, 
I hardly now can force a word. 
I die unpitied and forgot, 
And on ſome dunghill left to rot. 


On Gold. 
Ay tyrant of the earth, 

To vileſt ſlaves I owe my birth, 
How is the greateſt monarch bleſt, 
When in my gawdy livery dreſt 
No haughty nymph has power to run 
From me, or my embraces ſhun, | 
Stabh'd to the heart, condemn'd to flame, 
My conſtancy is ſtill the ſame. 

The favourite meſſenger of Jove, 

And Lemnian God, conſulting ſtrove 

To make me glorious to the fight 

Of mortals, and the gods delight. 

flame expire, 

If I refus'd to lend them fire. 
— 

On a Corkſcrew. 

T HOUGH I, alas! a priſoner be, 

My trade is priſoners to ſet free, 

No ſlave his lord's commands obeys 

With ſuch — ways. p | 

M jus piercing, „and bright, 

Wheein the men X wit delight, 

The c keep me for their eaſe, 

And turn and wind me as they pleaſe, 

A new and wondrous art I ſhow | | | 

Of raiſing ſpirits from below | 

In ſcarlet we and — in white: | 

They riſe, roun never frights 

In » each mouth the Grits paſs, 

Diſtinctly ſeen as through a glaſs z 

O'er head and body make a rout, 

And drive at laſt all ſecrets out: 

And till, the more I ſhow my art, 

The more they open every heart. 1 
A greater chemiſt none than I, | 

Who from materials hard and dry ; | 

Have taught men to extract with {kill | 

n 

t 


ough I'm often out of caſe, | 
I'm not d to ſhow my face. | | 
ough 
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Though at the tables of the great 
I near the ſide- board take my feat; 
Yet the plain ſquire, when dinner's done, 
Is never pleas'd til] I make one: 
He kindly bids me near him ſtand; 
And often takes me by the hand. 
I twice a day a hunting go; 
Nor ever fail to ſeize my foe; 
And, when I have him by the pole, 
I drag him upwards from his hole; 
"Though ſome are of ſo ſtubborn kind, 
I'm forc'd to leave a limb behind. 
I hourly wait ſome fatal end ; 
For I can break, but ſcorn to bend. 


On a Circle. 
JM up and down, and round about, 

Yet all the world can't find me out. 
Though hundreds have employ'd their leiſure, 
They never yet could find my meaſure. | 
Im found almoſt in every garden, 

Nay in the compaſs of a farthing. 
There's neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 
Ean move an inch except I will. 


On Izh, 
1 AM jet-black, as you may ſee, 
** The fon of pitch, and gloomy night: 
Yet all that know me will agree, 
I'm dead except I live in light. 
Sometimes in panegyric high, 
Like lofty Pindzs, 1 — 
And raiſe a virgin to the ſky, 
Or fink her to a pocky whore. 
My blood this . is very ſweet, 
To- morrow of a bitter juice; 
Like milk, tis cry'd about the ſtreet, 
And fo apply d to different uſe, 
Moſt wondrous is my magic power : 
For with ene colour I can paint; 
Til make the devil a faint this hour, 
Next make a devil of a ſaint. 
Through diſtant regions I can fly, 
Provide me but with paper wings : 
And fairly ſhew a reaſon, why 
There ſhould be quarrels among kings. 
And, after all, you'll think it odd, 
When learned doctors will diſpute, 


That I ſhould point the word of God, 


And ſhew where they can beſt confute. 
Let bail and ſtrain their throats ; 

*Tis I that muſt the lands convey, 
And ftrip the clients to their coats; 

Nay, give their very ſouls away. 


On the Five Senſes. 
ALE of us in one you'll find, 
Brethren of a wondrous kind: 
Yet among us al} no brother 
Knows one tittle of the other; 
We in frequent councils are, 
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Where, to us unknown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 
He's the regiſter of all 

In our ken, both great and ſmall; 
By us forms his laws and rules, 
He's our maſter ; we his tools; 

Yet we can with greateſt eaſe 

Turn and wind him where we pleaſe, 

One of us alone can ſleep, 

Yet no watch the reſt will keep, 
But the moment that he cloſes, 
Every brother elſe repoſes. 

If wine's bought, or victuals dreſt, 
One enjoys them for the reſt. 

Pierce us all with wounding ſteel, 
One for all of us will feel. 

Though ten thouſand cannons roar, 
Add to them ten thouſand more, 
Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful ſound. 

Do what 1s not fit to tell, 

There's but one of us can ſmell, 


On an Echo. 
EVER flceping, ftill awake, 
Pleating moſt when moſt 1 ſpeak ; 

The delight of old and young, 
Though I ſpeak without a tongue. 
Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me; 
Then I fret, and rave, and gabble, 
Like the labourers of Babel, 
Now I am a dog, or cow, 
I can bark, or I can low, 
I can bieat, or I can ſing, 
Like the warblers of the ſpring. 
Let the love · ſick bard complain, 
And I mourn the cruel pain; 
Let the happy ſwain rejoice, 
And I join my helping voice; 
Both are welcome, grief or joy, 
I with either ſport and toy, 
Though a lady, I am ſtout, 
Drums and trumpets bring me out: 
Then I claſh, and roar, and rattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 
Jove, with all his loudeſt thunder, 
When I'm vext, can't keep me under; 
Yet ſo tender is my ear, 
That the loweſt voice I fear; 
Much I dread the courtier's fate, 
When his merit's out of date, 
For I hate a ſilent breath, 
And a whiſper is my death, 


On a Shadow in a Glaſs. 
BY ſomething form'd, I nothing am, 
Yet every thing that you can name 3 
In no place have I ever been, 


Yet every where I may be ſeen ; 
In all things falſe, yet always true, 
I'm {till the faine—but ever new. 


Liteleſs, life's 2 form I wear, 
Can ſhew a noſe, eye, tongue, or ear, 


vet neither nch, lee, taſte, or hear, 
| # - 


, 


. 
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All ſhapes and features I can boaſt, 

No fleſh, no bones, no blood—no ghoſt : 
All colours, without paint, put on, 
And change like the cameleon, 

Swifthy I come, and enter there, 

Where not a chink lets in the air ; 

Like thought, I'm in a moment gone, 


Nor can I ever be alone; 


All things on earth I imitate, 

Faſter than nature can create; 
Sometimes imperial robes I wear, 
Anon in beggars rags appear; 

A giant — 2, Gale off 

I'm every one, but ne'er myſelf ; 
Ne'er ſad I mourn, ne'er glad rejoice, 
I move my lips, but want a voice; 

I ne'er was born, nor e'er can die, 


Then pr'ythee tell me what am I, 


On Time. 
EVER eating, never cloying, 
All devouring, all deſtroying, 
Never finding full repaſt, 
Till I eat the world at laſt, 


On the Vowels. 
W E are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features. 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 
One of us you'll find in jet, 
T' other you may ſee in tin, 
And the 2 a box within, 
If the fifth you ſhould purſue, 
It can never fly from you, 


- On Snow. 
PROM heaven I fall, hough from earth I begin, 
No lady alive can ſhew ſuch a ſkin. 
I'm bright as an angel, and light as a feather, 
But — and dark, when you ſqueeze me to- 
ether, 
Though candour and truth in my aſpe& I bear, 
Yet many poor creatures I help to enſnare. 
Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreſſions I ea 7A take, 
My parent and I produce one another, ther. 
The mother the daughter, the daughter the mo- 


On a Cannon. 

REGOTTEN , and born, and dying with noiſe, 

The terror of women, and pleaſure of boys, 
Like the fiftion of poets concerning the wind, 
I'm chiefly unruly when ſtrongeſt confin'd, 
For ſilver and gold I don't trouble my head, 
But all I delight in is pieces of lead; 
Except when I trade with a ſhip or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond of a ſpark ; 
The moment I get one, my ſoul's all a-fire, 
And I roar out my joy, and in tranſport expire. 


The name of an lriſh ſervant, 
old houſe, two miles from Sir Arthur's ſeat, 
over the whole kingdom, called barracks, 


+ Sir Arthur Acheſon, at whoſe ſeat this was written. 


„I then 
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$ 40. To Quilca, a Country-Houſe of Dr. Sbe- 

ridan, in no very good Reparr. 1725. 
LE T me thy properties explain : 

A rotten cabbin dropping rain 
Chimnies with fcorn rejecting ſmoke z 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedſteads broke, 
Here elements have loſt their uſes, 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces 

In vain we make poor Sheelah“ toil, 

Fire will not roaſt, nor water boil. 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddeſs Want in triumph reigns ; 
And her chief officers of ſtate, 

Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 


$ 41. The grand Queſtion debated ; Whether 
Hamilton's Bawn ſhould be turned into a Bar- 
rack or a Mali-Houſe. 1729. 
T Hus ſpoke to my Lady the Knight: full of 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 
« This Hamilton's bawnf, whilſt it ſticks on 
«© my hand, 
ic I loſe by the houſe what I get by the land 
* But how to diſpoſe of it to the beſt bidder, 
« For a barracky or malt-houſe, we now muſt 
« conſider, 
6 Firſt, let me ſuppoſe I make it a malt-houſe, 
«© HerelI have computed the profit will fall © us; 
There's nine hundred pounds for labour and 
6 grain, | 
« T _ it to twelve, ſo three hundred remain 
«© Ahandſome addition for wine and good chear, 
Three diſhes a day, and three hogſheads a year 
6 Yeu mw large veſſels my vault ſhall be 
te ſtor'd; 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board 
And you and the Dean no more ſhall combine 
« To ſtint me at night to one bottle of wine; 
« Nor ſhall I, for his humour, permit you to 
« purloin 
CA ſtone and a quarter of beef from my ſurloĩn. 
« If Imake it a barrack, the crown is my tenant; 
« My dear I haveponder'dagain and againon't z 
© InpoundageanddrawbacksL loſe half my rent, 
" tever they give me, I mult be content, 
« Or join with the court in every debate 


| * And rather than that, I would loſe my eſtate. 


Thus ended the Knight : thus began his meek 
te It muſt, and it ſhall be barrack, my life. Iwife: 
4 I'm growna mere mopus; no company comes, 
« But a rabble of tenants, and ruſty dull Rums i. 
With parſons what lady can keep herſelf clean? 
&« I'm all over daub'd when I fit by the Dean. 
« But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 
«© The Captain, Tm ſure, will always come here; 
all not value his Deanſhip a ftraw, 

e FortheCaptain, Iwarrant, will keep him in awe, 
6 Or, ſhould he nd to be briſk and alert, 
« Will tell him that Chaplains ſhould not be fo 


„ pert; 


T A large 
$ The army in Ireland is lodged in ſtrong buildings 


A cant word in Ireland for a poor country clergym 


an. 
66 That 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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That men of his coat ſhould be minding their 
« prayers, [airs,” 
„% And not among ladies to give themſelves 
Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 
The Knight his opinion reſolv'd to maintain. 
But Hannah“, who liſten' d to all that was 
And could not endure fo vulgar a taſte, [pait, 
As ſoon as her Ladyſhip call'd to be dreſt, 
Cry ' d, Madam, why ſurely my maſter's poſſeſt. 
„ SirArthurthe maltiter! how fine it will found! 
« F'd rather the bawn were funk under ground. 
« But, madam, I gueſs'd there would never 
come > [ Wood. 
«© When I ſaw hum fo often with Darby + and 
% And now my dream's out; for I was a- 
i & dream'd [ ſcream'd ! 
e That I ſaw a huge rat—O dear, how I 
„% And after, methought, I had loſt my new 
© ſhoes news. 
«© And Moliy, ſhe ſaid, I ſhould hear ſome ill 
& Dear madam, had you but the ſpirit to teaze, 
« You might have a barrack whenever you pleaſe : 
« And, madam, I always beliey'd you ſo ſtout, 
« That for twenty denials you would not give 
« If I had a huſband like him, I purteſ, [out. 
« Till he gave me my will, I would give him 
« no reft; [ſheets 
* And, rather than come in the ſame pair of 
& With ſuch a croſs man, I would lie in the 
« ſtreets : 
* But, madam, I beg you contrive and invent, 
« And worry him out, till he gives his conſent. 
& Dear madam, whene'er of a barrack I think, 
% An' I were to be hang'd, I can't ſleep a wink: 
% For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 
« I can't get it out, though I'd never fo fain. 
« I fancy already a barrack contriv'd 
&« At Hamilton's bawn,and the troop is arriv'd; 
«© Of this to be ſure Sir Arthur has warning, 
% And waits on the Captain betimes the next 
& morning. have; 
4 Now ſee, when they meet, how their Honours 
4% Noble Captain, yourſervant”'— Sir Arthur, 
« your ſlave; mine — 
« You honour me much! —“ The honour is 
« "Twas a fad rainy nightꝰ “ But the morn- 
4c ing is fine. [your ſervice.” 
% Pray how does my Lady? “ My wife's at 


4 1 think I have ſcen her _ by ee 
% Good - morrow, good i ll wait on 
&« you down clown : 


4 You ſha'nt ſtir a foot You'll think me a 
« For all the world, Captain“ Not half an 
« inch farther.” — ___[Arthur! 
« You muſt be obey'd !*— Your ſervant, Sir 
« Myhumblereſ) 
40 | you will uſe my houſe as your own.” 
% Go bring me my ſmock, and leave off your 

_— prate , 
6 Thou haſt certainly gotten a cup in * 
'« Pray, l — kt Ted, 


sto r | 
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& You bel the to hane you i quitedut'ef wy 
6 head. : 2 


® My lady's waiting - woman. 


I Dr. Iinny, = clergyman in the neiglibourhood. 


Next day, to be ſure, the Captain will come, 
« At the head of his troops, with trumpet and 
« drum. ltſtate: 
© Now, madam, obſerve how he marches in 
The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate: 
© Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow, 
© Tantara, tantara; while all the boys haliuo. 
* See now comes the Captain, all daub'd with 
« gold lace: 
O la] the ſweet gentleman ! look in his face; 
And ſee how he rides, like a lord of the land, 
% With the fine flaming ſword that he holds in 
« his hand; [rears ; 


* And his horſe, the dear creter, it prances and 


With ribbons in knots at its tail and its ears: 
At laſt comes the woop, by the word of com- 
«© mand, [cries, STAND ! 
* Drawn up in our court; when the Captain 
« Your Ladyſhip lifts up the faſh to be ſeen, 
(For ture I had dixen d you out like a queen. 
% The Captain, to ſhew he is proud of the fa- 
« your, [ beaver 
6 Looks up to your window, and cocks up his 
cc 8 is cock d; pray, madam, mark 
cc t, 
« Fora Captain of horſe never takes off his hat, 
« Becauſe EG has never a hand that is idle; 
« For the right holds the ſword, and the left 
& holds the bridle). 
«© Then flouriſhes thrice his ſword in the air, 
« As acompliment due to a lady fo fair; 
«© How tremble to think of the blood it hath 
„ „ [the hilt. 
«© Then he lowers down the point, and kiſſes 
« Your Ladyſhip ſmilcs, and thus you begin; 
« Pray, Captain, be pleas'd to alight and walk 
« in. [tound, 
ce The Captain ſalutes you with congee pro- 
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« And your Ladyſhip curtſies half way to the 


% ground. | [to us, 
« Kit, run to your maſter, and bid him come 
«© I'm ſure he Il be proud of the honour you do us, 
& And, Captain, you'll do us the favour to ſtay, 
& And take a ſhort dinner here with us to-day ; 
& You're heartily welcome: but as for good 
« cheer, 
« You come in the very worſt time of the year; 
cc Tf I had Red ſo worthy a gueſt—"” 
Lord! madam! your Ladyſhip ſure is in jeſt; 
« You banter me, madam, the kingdom muſt 


4 grant 
« You oſticers, Captain, are ſo complaiſant !'* 
« Hiſt, huſſy, I think I hear ſomebody 


«© coming 
« No, madam, tis only Sir Arthur a-humming. 
&« To ſhorten my tale (for I hate a long ſtory) 
« The Captain at dinner appears in his glory; 
« The Dean and the Dottor f have humbled 
« their pride, at,” 


« For the Captain's entreated to ſit by your ſide; 
« And, becauſe he's their betters, you carve for 


« him firft; | 
. The Parſons for envy are ready to burt. 
+ Two of Sir Arthur's managers. 


« The 
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«« The ſervants amaz'd are ſcarce ever able 
To keepoff their eyes, as they wait at the table; 
« And Molly and I have thruſt in our noſe 
« 'To peep at the Captain in all his fine cio es. 
« Dear madam, be {ure he's a fine-ſpoken man, 
« Do but hear on the Clergy how glib his tongue 
ran; [give, 
« And, madam, fays he, if ſuch dinners you 
« You'll ne'er want for Parſons as long as you 
4 hve. 
«© I neer knew a Parſon without a good noſe; 
«« But the Devil's as welcome wherever he goes: 
« G— dn me! they bid us reform and repent, 
c But, z—s! by their looks they never keep Lent: 
«« Miter Curate, for all your grave looks, I'm 


« afraid 
« You caſt a ſheep's eye on her ladyſhip's maid: 
« I wiſh ſhe would lend you her pretty white 


« hand (band 
« In mending your caſſock, and ſmoothing your 
« (For the Dean was ſo ſhabby, and look d like 
« a ninny, [Jinny). 
«« That the Captain ſuppos'd he was curate to 
« Whenever you lee a caſſock and gown, 
« A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 
« Obferve how a Parſon comes into a room; 
«© G— dn me! he hobbles as bad as mygroom: 
« A ſcollard, when juſt from his college broke 
Can hardly tell how to cry bo to a gooſe: [looſe ; 
« Your * ro hom and Bluturcks, and Omurs, 
« and (tuff, 
« By Gꝰ, they don't ſignify this pinch of ſnuff. 
40 To give a young gentleman right education, 
« Thearmy's the only good ſchool in the nation: 
« My ſchool- maſter call'd me a dunce anda fool, 
« Butatcuffs I was always the cock of the ſchool; 
J never could take to my book for the blood 
« o me, [o* me. 
« And the puppy confeſs'd he expected no good 
« He conigltt me one morning coquetting his 
wife, {my life: 
« But he maul'd me, I ne'er was ſo maul'd in 
4 80 I took to the road, and, what's very odd, 
«« The firſt man I robb'd was a Parſon, by G—. 
% Now, madam, you'll think it a ſtrange thing 
* m9 Lday.“ 
« But the ſight of a book makes me ſick to this 
«© Never ſince I was born did I hear ſo much 
« wit, r 
« And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I ſhould 
So then you look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the 
« Dean, (lean? 
« As who ſhou d ſay, Now, am I + ſtinny and 
£ But he durſt not ſo much as once open his lips, 
« And the Doctor was plaguily down in the 
« hips.” 

Thus ng Hannah ran on in her talk, 
Till the heard the Dean call, . Will your Lady- 
a « ſhip 2 1 1 

Ladyſhi s, I'm juſt coming 
Then, — to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
Although it was plain in her heart ſhe was glad, 
Cry'd, ls WG why ſure the wench is gone 
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«© How could theſe chimeras get into your 
4c brains ?— [ pains, 
Come hither, and take this old gown for your 
«© But the Dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to 
& his ears, jeers: 
«© Will never have done with his jibes and his 
« For your life, not a word of the matter, I 
« charge ye: 
Give me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy." 


§ 42. On the Death of Dr. Swift. Occafioned 
by reading the following Maxim in Roche- 
| Hs % Dans Iadverfite de nos meilleurs 
amis, nous trouvons toujours quelque choſe 
% qui ne nous deplaift pas. 
© In the adverſity of our beſt friends, we always find 
© ſomething that doth not diſpleaſe us. 
AS Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind. 
This maxim more than all the reit 
Is thought too baſe for human breaſt: 
In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 
« We firſt conſult our private ends; 
« While nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 
«© Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us. 
It this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reaſon and experience prove. 
We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals rais'd above our ſize. 
Who would not at a crowded ſhow 
Stand high himſelf, keep others low? 
I love my friend as well as you: 
But why ſhould he obſtrut my view ? 
Then let me have the higher poſt ; 
Suppoſe it but an inch at moſt. 
If in a battle you ſhould find 
One, whom you love of all mankind, 
Had ſome heroic action done, 
A champion kill'd, or trophy won 
Rather thus be over- topt, 
Would you not wiſh his laurels cropt? 
Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack d with pain, and you without z 
How patiently you hear him groan ! | 
How glad the caſe is not your own |! 
What poet would not grieve to ſee 
His brother write as well as he? 
But, rather than they ſhould excel, 
Would wiſh his rivals all in hell? 
Her end when emulation miſſes, 
She turns to envy, ſtings, and hiſſes: 
The ſtrongeſt friendſhip yields to pride, 
Unleſs the odds be on our ſide. 
Vain human-kind ! fantaſtic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Sell. love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our wide. : 
Give others riches, power, and ſtation, 
'Tis all to me an uſurpatin. 
I have no title to aſpire z 739 © 
Yet, when you ſink, 1 ſeem the higher. 
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In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine: 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in ix; 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, Pox take him and his wit!“ 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humourous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend, 
Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin'd at firſt, and ſhew d its uſe. 
St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
That I had ſome repute for proſe ; 
And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. 
If they have mortified my pride, 
And made me throw my pen aſide; 
If with ſuch talents Heaven hath bleſs'd em, 
Have I not reaſon to deteſt em? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, ſend 
Thy gifts; but never to my friend: 
I tamely can endure the firſt: 

But this with envy makes me burſt. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of proem; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote, when I 
Muſt by the courſe of nature die; 

When, I foreſee, my ſpecial friends 
Will try to find their private ends : 

And, though *tis hardly underſtood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak: 

« See, how the Dean begins to break ! 

&« Poor gentleman, he droops apace ! 

« You plainly find it in his face. 

« That old vertigo in his head 

« Will never leave him, till he's head. 
t Belides, his memory decays: 

« He recollects not what he ſays; 

« He cannot call his friends to mind; 
«© Forgets the place where laſt he din'd; 
ac Plies you with ſtories o'er and oer; 
« He told them fifty times before. 

„% How does he fancy, we can fit 
To hear his out-ot-taſhion wit? 

« But he takes up with younger folks, 
« Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 

4% Faith! he muſt make his ſtories ſhorter, 
« Or change his comrades once a quarter: 
« In half the time he talks them round, 
« There mult 1 2 ” tound. 

« For „ he's paſt his prune: 

« He ——— to find — — 

« His fire is out, his wit decay d, 

« His fancy ſunk, his Muſe a jade. 

4% T'd have him throw away his pen ;— 
4 But there's no talking to ſome men !” 


And then their tenderneſs appears 
By adding largely to my years : 
4c He's than he would be reckon'd, 


« And well remembers Charles the Second. 
40 He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 
« And that, I doubt, is no good fign. 
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His ſtomach too begins to fail: 
& Laſt year we thought him ſtong and hale; 
«© But now he's quite another thing: 
« I wiſh he may hold out till ſpring!“ 
They hug themſelves, and reaſon thus: 
It is not yet ſo bad with us!” 

In ſuch a caſe, they talk in tropes, 
And by their fears expreſs their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend, 
With all the kindneſs they profeſs, 
The merit of a lucky gueſs 
(When daily how-d'ye's come of courſe, 
And ſervants anſwer, Worſe and worſe !“) 
Would pleaſe them better, than to tell, 
That, “ God be prais'd, the Dean is well.“ 
Then he, who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves his 2 Ir to the reſt : 
« You know I always fear'd the worſt, 
And often told you fo at firſt.” 
He'd rather chooſe that I ſhould die, 
Than his predictions prove a lye. 
Not one foretells I ſhall recover; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 
Juſt in the parts where I complain; 
How many a meſſage would he ſend ! 
What hearty prayers that I ſhould mend ! 


Inquire what regimen I kept; 


What gave me eaſe, and how I ſlept ! 
And more lament when I was , 
Than all the ſnivelers round my bed. 
My good companions, never fear; 
For though you may miſtake a year, 
Though your prognoſtics run too faſt, 


| They muſt be verity'd at laſt, 


Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

: How 2 Dean? —“ He's juſt alive,” 
ow the departing prayer is read; 

He hardly ns he Dean is dead. 
Before the paſſing-bell begun, 

The news through half the town is run. 

„Oh! may we all for death prepare | 

« What has he left? and who's his heir? 

« T know no more than what the news is; 

* Tis all bequeath'd to public uſes. 

To public uſes! there's a whim ! 

% What had the public done for him? 

«© Mere envy, avarice, and pride: 

&« He you it all—but firſt he dy'd. | 

« And had the Dean, in all the nation, 

« No worthy friend, no poor relation? 

So ready to do ftrangers good, 

« Forgetting his own fleſh and blood!” 
Now Grub-ſtreet wits are all employ d) 

With elegies the town is cloy'd ; : 


Some h in ev aper, | 
To curſe the — or Mels — Drapier. 
The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame. a 
« We muſt — his caſe was nice; 
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«© But he would never take advice. 
«« Had he been rul'd, for aught appears, 


% He might bave e 
; r 
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« For, when we open'd him, we found, 
« That all his vital parts were ſound.” 
From Dublin ſoon to London ſpread, 
"Tis told at court, The Dean is dead.“ 
And Lady Suffolk “, in the ſpleen, 
Runs laughing up to tell the Queen. 
The Queen, ſo gracious, mild, and good, 
Crics, ** Is he gone? tis time he ſhou'd. 
« He's dead, you ſay ; then let him rot; 
« I'm glad the medals + were forgot. 
« J promis'd him, I own; but when? 
« I only was the Princeſs then: 
«© But now, as conſort of the King, 
« You know, 'tis quite another thing.” 
Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's levee, 
Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy: 
« Why, if he dy d without his ſhoes," 
Cries Bob, I'm ſorry for the news: 
« Oh, were the wretch but living ſtill, 
« And in his place my good friend Will! 
« Or had a mitre on his head, 
« Provided Bolingbroke were dead 
Now Curll his ſhop from rubbiſh drains : 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains! 
And then, to make them pals the glibber, 
Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publiſh my will, my life, my letters; 
Revive the libels born to die; 
Which Pope muſt bear, as well as I. 
Here ſhift the ſcene, to repreſent 
How thoſe I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a-month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
The reſt will give a ſhrug, and cry, 
«© I'm forry—but we all muſt die!” 
Indifference, clad in Wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies: 
For how can ſtony — melt 
In thoſe who never pity felt! 
When we are laſh'd, they kiſs the rod, 
Reſigning to the will of God. 
fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear ; 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between + 
The ſcreen remov d, their hearts are trembling; 
mourn for me without diſſembling. 
y female friends, whoſe tender hearts 
Have better learn'd to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps : 
« The Dean is dead: (Pray what is trumps?) 
« Then, Lord have mercy on his ſoul! _ 
4 (Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) 
« Six Deans, they ſay, muſt bear the pall : 
« (I wiſh I knew what king to call.) 
© Madam, huſband will attend 
4 The funeral of ſo good a friend? 
« No, Madam, tis a ſhocking fighty 
& And he's engag d to-morrow night: 


bo Mrs. Howard, at one time a favourite with the Dean. 
reguun far a ſmall preſent he bad ſeat to the Princeſs 
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% My Lady Club will take it ill, 
If he ſhould fail her at quadrille. 
He lov'd the Dean (I lead a heart.) 
KgBut deareſt friends, they ſay, muſt part. 
His time was come; he ran his race; 
« We hope he's in a better place. 
Why do we grieve that friends ſhould die 
No loſs more eaſy to ſupply. | 
One year is paſt ; a difterent ſcene! 
No farther mention of the Dean; 
Who now, alas ! no more is miſs'd, 
Than if he never did exiſt, 
Where's now the favourite of Apollo ? 
Departed :—and his works muſt follow; 
Muſt undergo the common fate; 
His kind of wit is out of date. 
Some country ſquire to Lintot 
Inquires for St in verſe and 4 
Says Lintot, “ I have heard the name; 
“ He dy'd a year ago? - The ſame. 
He ſearches all the in vain. 
„ Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane ; 
*« I ſent them, with a load of books, 
«© Laſt Monday, to the cook s. 
« To fancy they could live a year 
I find you're but a ſtranger here. 
«© The Dean was famous in his time, 
* And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 
« His way of writing now is paſt : 
The town has got a better taſte, 
« I keep no antiquated ſtuff; 
% But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. 
« Pray, do but give me leave to ſhew em: 
«© Here's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 
„This ode you never yet have ſeen, 
© By Stephen Duck, upon the n. 
Then here's a letter finely nn'd 
« Againſt the Craftſman and his friend: 
It clearly ſhews that all reflection 
«© On miniſters is diſaffection. 
Next, here's Sir Robert's vindication, 
« And Mr. Henley's laſt oration. 
«© The hawkers have not got them yet: 
% Your Honour pleaſe to buy a ſet ? 
Here's Wolſton's tracts, the twelfth edition; 
« Tis read by every politician: R 
«© The country- members, when in town, 
To all their boroughs ſend them down ; 
% You never met a thing fo ſmart; * 
% The courtiers have them all by heart: 
« Thoſe maids of honour, who can read, 
« Are taught to uſe them for their creed. 
«© The reverend author's good intention 
« Hath been rewarded with a penſion : 
« He doth an honour to his gown, © | 
By bravely running-prieſt-craft down : 
40 = — ſure as God's in Glouceſter, 
« That Moſes was a grand impoſtor; 
4 That all his mirucles — ; 
te Perform'd as ju do their feats: 
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"7 bi The church had never ſuch a writer x 


15 Ale he bath not got's met * 


＋ Which the Dean in vain 
1W is here confounded with 


in 
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Suppoſe me dead: and then ſu « His friendſhips, ſtill to few confin'd 

A club aſſembled at the Roſe ; w— «© Were — of the middling kind ; 
Where; from diſcourſe of this and that, * No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 

I grow the ſubject of their chat. „ Who fain would paſs for lords indeed: 


And while they toſs my name about, 

With favour ſome, and ſome without ; 

One, quite indifferent in the cauſe, 

My character impartial draws ; 
« The Dean, if we believe report, 

C Was never 1ll-receiv'd at court. 

* Although, woncally grave, 

« He ſhamm d the fool, and laſh'd the knave : 

To ſteal a hint was never known, 

« But what be writ was all his own,” 

* Sir, I have heard another ſtory; 

* He was a moſt confounded Tory, 

« And grew, or he is much bely'd, 

& Extremely dull before he dy'd.“ 
« Can we the Drapier then forget? 

c Is not our nation in his debt? 

« "Twas he that writ the Drapier's Letters !''— 
« He ſhould have left them for his betters ; 

c We had a hundred abler men, 

«© Nor need d upon his pen.— 

& Say what you will about his reading, 

M ou never can defend his breeding; 

& Who, in his ſatires running riot, 


4 Could never leave the world in quiet; 


« Attacking, when he took the whim, 
« Court, city, camp—all one to him.— 
„% But why ſhould he, except he fobber' d, 
s Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
%% Whoſe counſels aid the ſovereign power 
To fave the nation every hour! 
What ſcenes of evil he unravels 
& In ſatires, libels, lying travels; 
« Not ſparing his own clergy cloth, 
« But cats into it, like a moth !*” 

« Perhaps I may allow the Dean 


1. Had too much ſatire in his vein, 


% And ſeem d determin d not to ſtarve it, 
« Becauſe no age could more deſerve it, 
% Yet malice never was his aim; 

6 He laſh d the vice, hut ſpar d the name. 
« No individual could reſent, 

% Where thouſands equally were meant: 
« His ſatire points at no defect, 

% But what all mortals may correct; 

« For he abhorr'd the ſenſeleſs tribe 

„ Who call it humour when they jibe : 
6 He ſpar d a hump, or crooked noſe, 

« Whoſe owners ſet not up for beaux. 


laugh d to hear an ideot quote 
4% A verſe from Horace learn d by rote. 
6% Vice, if it e er can be abaſn d, 


Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower; 

* He would have deem'd it a diſgrace, 

* If fuch a wretch had known his face. 
On rural ſquires, that kingdom's bane, 


15 He vented oft his wrath in vain ; 


«© e ſquires to market brought; 
* Who ſell their ſouls and * * ® ® for nought; 
© The **## go joyful back, 
To rob the church, their tenants rack, 
« Go ſnacks with ®* juſtices, 
And keep the peace to pick up fees: 
a - 2 Jobb to have a ſhare, 
o or turnpike to repair; 
” Amt ai „ese to public roads 
„ Commodious to their own abodes. 
« He never thought an honour done him, 
© Becauſe a was proud to own him 
Would bas ne flip aſide, and chufe 
* To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes ; 
And ſcorn the tools with ftars and garters, 
* So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. 
He never courted men in ftation, 
Nor perſons held in admiration ; 
Of no man's greatneſs was afraid, 
© Becauſe he ſought for no man's aid. 
«© Though truſted long in great affairs, 
“He gave himſelf no haughty airs ; 
* Without regarding private ends, 
« Spent all his credit for his friends: 
* And only choſe the wiſe and good ; 
No flatterers ; no allies in blood: 
e But fuccour'd virtue in diſtreſs, 
« And ſeldom fail'd of good ſucceſs; 
« As numbers in their hearts muſt own, 
«© Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
« He kept with princes due decorum ; 
Vet never ſtood in awe before em. 
« He follow'd David's leflon juſt ; 
In princes never put his truſt : 
« And, would you make him truly ſour, 
« Provoke him with a flave in power, 
The Iriſh ſenate if you nam'd, 
« With what impatience he declaim'd $ 
« Fair LiBERTY was all his cry; 
« For her he ſtood d to die; 
© For her he boldly ttood alone; 
«« For her he oft expos'd his own. 
«« Two kingdoms, juſt as faction led, 
4 Had ſet a price upon his head; 
« But not a traitor could be found, 
« To ſell him for ſix hundred pound. 
« Had he but ſpar'd his tongue and pen, 
« He might have roſe like other men: 
« But power was never in his thought, 
« And wealth he valu'd not a groat: 
«« Ingratitude he often found, 
« Andpity'd thoſe who meant the wound: 
« But kept the tenor of his mind, 
«© To merit well ot kuman-kind ; 


A 
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Nor made a ſacrifice of thoſe 
% Who ſtil] were true, to pleaſe his foes. 
« He labour'd many a fruitleſs hour, 
« To reconcile his friends in power; 
« Saw miſchief by a faction brewing, 
« While they purſu d each other's ruin. 
« But, finding vain was all his care, 
He left the court in mere deſpair, 
% And, oh! how ſhort are human ſchemes ! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 
« What St. John's (kill in ſtate affairs, 
«© What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 
« To fave their ſinking country lent, 
« Was all deſtroy'd by one event. 
Too ſoon that precious life was ended, 
« On which alone our weal depended. 
« When up a dangerous fact ion ſtarts, 
« With wrath and vengeance in their hearts 
« By ſolemn league and covenant bound, 
% To ruin, ſlaughter, and confound ; 
6 To turn religion to a fable, 
„ And make the governmeut a Babel; 
Pervert the laws, diſgrace the gown, 
% Corrupt the ſenate, rob the crown; 
To ſacriſice Old England's glory, 
« And make her infamous in : 
« When ſuch a tempeſt ſhook the land, 
« How could unguarded Virtue ſtand ! 
«© With horror, grief, deſpair, the Dean 
« Beheld the dire deſtructive ſcene : 
« His friends in exile, or the Tower, 
6 Himſelf within the frown of power; 
« Purſued by baſe-invenom'd pens, 
« Far to the land of . and fens ; 
« A ſervile race in folly nurs'd, 
« Who truckle moſt, when treated worſt, 
«« By innocence and retolution, 
« He bore continual perſecution ; 
„While numbers to preferment roſe, 
© Whoſe merit was to be his foes; 
« When ey'n his own familiar friends, 
Intent upon their private ends, 
* Like renegadoes now he feels, 
2 inſt him lifting up their feels. 
40 The Dean did, * his pen, defeat 
& An infamous deſtructive cheat; 
« Taught fools their intereſt how to know, 
« And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
% Envy hath own'd it was his doing, 
© To fave that hapleſs land from ruin; 
«© While they who at the ſteerage ſtood, 
* And reap'd the profit, ſought his blood. 
& To ſave them from their evil fate, 
« In him was held a crime of ſtate, 
« A wicked monſter on the bench, 
« Whoſe fury blood could never quench; 
« As vile and profligate a villain, 
* As modern Scroggs, or old Treſſilian; 
* Who long all juſtice had diſcarded, 
« Nor fear'd he God, nor man regarded; 
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%% Vow'd on the Dean his rage to vent, 
* And make him of his zeal repent : 
“ But Heaven his innocence detends, 
The grateful people ſtand his friends; 
Not {trains of law, nor judges frown, 
Nor topics brought to pleaſe the crown, 
Nor witneſs hir'd, nor jury pick'd, 
« Prevail to bring him in convict. 
In exile, with a ſteady heart, 
He ſpent his life's declining part; 
% Where folly, pride, and faction ſway, 
© Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.“ 
Alas, poor Dean! his only ſcope 
% Was to be held a miſanthrope, 
This into general odium drew him, 
&© Which if he lik'd, much good may 't do him. 
«© His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 
«*« But diſcontent againſt the times: 
“ For, had we made him timely offers 
To raiſe his poſt, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
* Like other brethren of his gown ; 
For party he would ſcaice have bled := 
I ſay no more—becauſe he's dead. — 
« What writings has he left behind?“ 
&« hear they re of a different kind: 
© A few in verſe; but moſt in proſe—.” 
« Some high-flown pamphlets, I ſuppoſe :=w 
% All (cribbled in the worſt of times, 
« To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes; 
« To praiſe queen Anne, nay more, defend herg 
& As never — the Pretender: 
« Or libels yet conceal'd from fight, 
% Againſt the court to ſhew his ſpites 
Perhaps his travels, part the third; 
A lye at every ſecond word | 
«© Offenſive to a loyal ear: | 
« But—not one ſermon, you may ſwear,** 
«© He knew an hundred pleaſing ſtories, 
c With all the turns of Whigs and Toriess 
ce Was chearful to his dying day; f 
And friends would let him have his way: 
« As for his works in verſe or proſe, 
« I own myſelf no judge of thoſe. 
«© Nor can [ tell what critics thought them, 
6 But this I know, all people bought them. 
« As with a moral view deſign d, 
« To pleaſe and to reform mankind: | 
6c 1 if he often miſs'd his aim, 5 
«© The world muſt own it to their ſhame, | 
«© The praiſe is his, and theirs the blame. . 
«© He gave the little wealth he had 
« To build a houſe for fools and mad; 
4 To ſhew, by one ſatiric touch, 
ce No nation wanted it fo much. 
«« That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
« I wiſh it ſoon may have a better. 
« And, fince you dread no farther laſhes, 


“ Methinks you may forgive his aſhes. 
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| By Dr. YouNG. 
AS in ſmooth oil the razor belt is whet, 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeit et; 
Their want of edge from their offence is (cen ; 
Both pain us leaſt when exquilitely keen. 


Advice to Mr. Pope, on his intended Tranſlation 
of Homer, 1714. 
O THOU, who with a happy genius born, 
OCanſt tuneful verſe in flowing numbers turn, 
Crown'd onthy Windtor's plains with early bays, 
Be early wiſe, nor truſt to barren praiſe ; 
Blind was the bard that ſung Achilles' rage, 
He fung, and begg d, and curs'd th' ungiving 
If Britain his tranſlated ſong wou d hear, | age : 
Firit take the gold then charm the liſt' ning car; 
$0 ſhall thy father Homer ſmile to {ce 
His penſion paid, —tho' late; and paid to Thee. 
—— | 
Under the Print of Tom Britton, the muſical 
Small-coal Man. 
HO” mean thy rank, yet, in thy humble cell, 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas'd dwell: 
Well pleas'd, Apollo thither led his train, 
And muſic warbled in her ſweeteſt ſtrain: 
Cyllenius ſo, as fables tell, and Jove, 
Came willing gueſts to 
Let uſeleſs pomp behold, and bluſh to find 
So low a ſtation, ſuch a lib'ral mind. 


TH inſpiring muſes, and the god of love, 
Which moſt thou'd grace the fair Melinda 
ftrove ; 
Love arm'd her with his bow and keeneſt darts, 
The muſes more enrich'd her mind with arts. 
Tho Greece in ſhining temples heretofore 
Did Venus and Minerva's pow'rs adore, 
Theantients thought no ſingle goddeſs fit 
To reign at once O er beauty and o'er wit; 
Each was a ſep'rate claim; till now we find 
The diff rent titles in Melinda join d. 
—— — — — ——— — — 
NO like a pill'ry, may be ſaid 
A To 2 5 but * our Head. 
——  ——_—_— — 
LVCIA thinks happineſs conſiſts in ſtate; 
She weds an ideot; but ſhe eats in plate. 


—— Ä — — 
To the Hon. Mrs. Percival, with Hutcheſon's 
Treatiſe on Beauty and Order. GRIERSON. 
H' internal ſenſes painted here we ſee : 
They're born in others, but they live in thee. 
O were our author with thy converſe bleſt, 
Could he behold the virtues of thy breaſt ; 
His needleſs labours with contempt he'd view, 
And bid the world not read—but copy you. 
——  —— — — 
1 eating rotten cheeſe, did ſay, 
Like Samſon, I my thouſands ſlay: 
Ivo, quoth Roger, fo you do, ; 
And with the ſelt-ſaine weapon too, | 
7 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


r Philemon's grove. * 


APP, 


ND OTHER LITTLE: PIECES, 


OH God's Ommipotence. 

W HEN Egypt's hoſt God's choſen tribe pur. 

ſu'd, 

In cryſtal walls th' admiring waters ſtood ; 

When thro' the dreary waſtes they took their way, 

The rocks relented, and pour'd forth a tea ! 

What limits can th' almighty goodnels, know, 

Since ſcas can harden, and ſince rocks can flow! 

— —  — 
Similis ſimili gaudet. 

WHEN Chloe's picture was to Chloe ſhown, 
Adorn'd with charms and beauty, not her 
own, 

Where Hogarth, pitying nature, kindly made 

Such how fork Rn 2s Tides never «Ay 

Ye Gods! ſhe cries, in ecſtacy of heart, 

How near can nature be expreſs'd by art! 

Well! it is wond'rous like !—nay, let me die, 

The very pouting lip,—the killing eye! 

Blunt and ſevere, as Manly in the play, 
Downright replies—Like, Madam, do you ſay! 
The picture bears this likeneſs, it is true, 

The canvas painted is, and ſo are you. 


| 


Y ſickly ſpouſe, with many a ſigh, 
M Oft tells I i I hall Fg ; 
I griev'd, but recollected ſtrait 
Tis bootleſs—to contend with fate: 
So reſignation to Heay*n's will 
Prepar d me for ſucceeding ill; 
"Twas well it did, for, on my life, 
Twas Heaven's will—to ſpare my wife. 
— . ñꝝ 

AS Sh at Temple was taking a boat, 
| The watermen aik'd him which way he 
wou'd float; [with the ſtream: 
Which way! (ſays the Doctor) why, fool, 
To Paul's, or to Lambeth—'twas all one to him. 
© —— __ RR — 
On a Prelate's going out of Church in Time of 
Divine Service, to wait on the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. | 
LORD Pam in the church (could you think 
| it) kneel'd down: 

When told that the Duke was juſt come to town, 
His ſtation deſpiſing, unaw'd by the place, 
He flies from his God, to attend on his Grace: 
To the court it was fitter to pay his devotion, 
Since God had no ſhare in his lordſhip's pro- 


motion. 


A Hum'rous fellow in a tavern late, [ pate; 
Being drunk and valiant, gets a broken 
The ſurgeon, with his inſtruments and ſkill, 
Searches his Ikull, deeper, and deeper (till, 
To feel his brains, and try if they were ſound; 
And, as he keeps ado about the wound, 
The fellow cries, Good ſurgeon, ſpare your pains, 
When I began this brawl I had no brains. ( 


| — - 
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BY fav'ring wit, Mæcenas putchas'd fame, 

- Virgil's own works immortaliz'd his name: 
A double ſhare of fame is Dorſet's due, 
At once the patron, and the poet too. 


On an eminent Modern Preacher. 
OLLIO mult needs to penitence excite ; 
For, ſee, his ſcarf is rich, and gloves are white; 

Behold his notes diſplay d, his body rais'd, 
With what a zeal he labours to be prais'a! 
No ſtubborn ſinner able to withſtand 

The force and reas ning of his wig and hand: 
Much better pleas'd, ſo pious his intent, 
With five that laugh, than fifty who repent : 


On moral duties, when his tongue refines, 


Tully and Plato are his beſt divines; [ſmall]; 
What Matthew ſays, or Mark, the proof but 
What Locke or Clarke afſerts—good ſcripture 
all: | [raign, 
Touch'd with each weakneſs which he does ar- 
With vanity, he talks againſt the vain; 
With oftentation, does to meekneſs guide, 
Proud of his periods levell'd againſt pride; 
Ambitiouſly the love of glory flights, [ writes. 
And damns the love of fame—for which he 
—— ———— 
T Latin word far cold, one aſł d his friend; 
It is, ſaid he - tis at my finger's end. 
————————˖§%—%＋ðð— 8 —— 


The World. 
THE world's a book, writ by th' eternal art 
Of the great Author; printed in man's heart; 
Tis falſely printed, tho' divinely penn d, 
And all th errata will appear at th end. 
— q. Ä. —— 
On the Battle of the Books. 
SWIFT for the antients has argu'd fo well, 
'Tis qo_m_ from thence, that the moderns 


EXC 


A VWelſhman and an Engliſhman 1 
Which of their lands maintain'd the great- 
eſt ſtate ; 
The Engliſhman the Welſhman quite confuted, 
TheWeſhman yet wou'd not his vaunts abate ; 
Ten cooks, quoth he, in Wales, one wedding ſees; 
Aye, quoth the other, each man toaſts his * 


From the Latin. 
NHAPPY, Dido, was thy fate, 
In firſt and ſecond wedded ſtate 
One huſband caus'd thy flight by dying, 
Thy death the other caus'd by flying. 


— ET -. 
On the Funeral of Vulture Hopkins, 
WHAT num'rous lights this wretch's corpſe 


attend, 
Who, in his life-time, ſav'd a candle's end 


The Humourift. Imitated from Martial. 
JN all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow, 
ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen, about 


thee, _- 
There is no liying with thee, por without thee. 


EPIGR AM 8, Kc. 
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A Haugh courtier, meeting in the ſtreets 
A ſcholar, him thus inſolently greets; 
Baſe men to take the wall I ne'er permit 
The ſcholar faid, I do; and gave him it. 
2 — —— —— 
THUs with kind words Sir Edward cheerd 
his friend: depend; 
Dear Dick! thou on my friendſhip may'f 
I know thy fortune is but very ſcant ; 
But, be affur'd, I'll ne'er fee Dick in want. | 
Dick's ſoon confin'd=-his friend, no doubt, 
wou'd free him: [/ee him. 
—His word he kept—in want he ne'er wou'd 
— —— — — 
WHEN men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a torch to thew their ſhame the 
more. 


* 


To Henry Purcel. 
TO 3 a tribute from each muſe is due; 
he whole poetic tribe's oblig'd to you 
For ſurely none but you, with equal eaſe, 
Cou'd add to David, and make D'Urfey pleaſe. 


On the Offering made by King James I. at a 
grave Comedy, called The Marriage of Arts. 
A Chritt-Church Marriage, play'd before 

the king; 
Leſt theſe learn d mates ſhould want an offering 
The king himſelf did offer—what, I pray? 
He offer d, twice or thrice, to go away. 
— 


A Country Parſon's Anſwer to a young Lady, 
who ſent him ber — on he Ln 
of Hearts. 

. Compliments, Lady, I pray you, for- 

ear, 

Our old Engliſh Service is much more ſincere; 

You ſent me ten Hearts; thetythe onlyis mine; 

Give me but one Heart, you may burn tother 

— 


—  ——— 


By Dr. DoxNE. 


I Am unable, yonder Beggar cries, 
To ſtand or go; if he ſays true, he lies. 


——̃ ü 
MORE always ſmiles whenever he recites; 
He ſmiles, you think, approving what he 
And yet in this no vanity is ſhewn; {writes 
A modeſt man may like what's not his own. 


RIEND, in your Epitaphs I'm griev'd, 
So very much is ſaid : 
One half will never be believ'd, 
The other never read. 


To Mr. Thomſon, who had procured the Author 
a Benefit Night, DENNIv. 
R Efleding on thy worth, methinks I find 
Thy various Seaſons in their author's mind. 
Spring opes her Bloſſoms, various as thy mule, 
And, like thy ſoft compaſſion, theds her dews. 
Summer's hot drought in thy expreſſion glows, 
And o'er each page a tawny ripeneſs throws. 
Pp 2 Autumn's 


880 
Hutumn's rich fruits th* inſtructed reader gains, 
Who taftes the meaning purpoſe of thy ſtrains. 
Winter = But that no ſemblance takes from thee 
That hoary Seaſon yields a type of me. 
Shatter'd by Time's bleak ſtorms I with'ring lay, 
Leafleſs, and whit'ningin a cold decay 
Yet ſhall my propleſs ivy, pale and bent, 
Bleſs the ſhort ſunſhine uch thy pity lent. 
———————— m 
The Fan.  ATTERBURY. 
FLAVIA the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 
This Fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love 
Yet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told, or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motions to, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow z 
Gives coolneſs to the matehleſs dame, 
To ev'ry other breaſt a flame. 
— — ü —— “ 
To the Author of an Epitaph on Dr. Mead. 
HACKETT. 
MAD! not dead then, you ſay; only ſlecp- 
ing a little; : 
Why, egad! Sir, you've hit it off there to a tittle : 
Yet, friend, his awaking I very much doubt, 
Pluto knows who he's got, and will ne'er let 
him out. 


— —o——— — ———— 


To My. Pope. 
HILE malice, Pope, denies thy page 
Its own ccleſtial fire; 
While critics, and while bards in rage, 
Admiring, won't admire: ; 
While wayward pens thy worth aſſail, 
And envious tongues decry 
Theſe times tho many a friend bewail, 
Theſe times bewail not I. 
But when the world's loud praiſe is thine, 
And ſpleen no more ſhall blame; 
© When with thy Homer thou ſhalt ſhine 
In one eſtabliſh'd fame: 4 
When none ſhall rail, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee : 
That day, (for come it will) that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. 


Britiſh Oeconomy. 
1 merry old England it once was a rule 
The King had his poet, and alſo his fool : 
But now we're ſo frugal, I'd have you to know it, 


Poor Cibber mult ſerve both for fool and for poet. 


Found fluck on the Statue of the Moor, which 
. ſupports the Sun Dial in Clement" 5-Inx. 
IN vain, poor ſable ſon of woe, 
Thou ſeek'ſ the tender tear; 

From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 

For mercy dwells not here, 
From cannibals thou fled'ſt in vain; 

Lawyers l-{s quarter give; ü 
The firſt won t eat you till you're lain, 

The laſt v Al do't alive. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


App. 


By HACK ETT, 
1 was poor, the lad was frank and 
ree; 
Of late he's grown brim-full of pride and pelf; 
You wonder that he don't remember me; 
Why ſo? You ſee he has forgot himſelf. 
——  — — 
By PRIOR. 
* John I ow'd great obligation, 
But John unhappily thought fit 
To publiſh it to all tlie nation: 
Sure John and I are more than quit. 


—— wü ——— — 
On the Burſer of St. John's, College in Oxfor4 
cutting down à fine Row of Trees. 
INDULGENT nature to each kind beſtows 
A ſecret inſtinct to diſcern its foes : 
The gooſe, a filly bird, avoids the fox; [rocks: 
Lambs fly from wolves, and failors ſteer from 
A rogue the gallows as his fate foreſees, 
And bears the like antipathy to. trees. 
Tr UTI 
Good Mujic, and bad Dancers. 
How ill the motion with the muſic ſuits ! 
So Orpheus play'd, and like them danc'd 


the hrutes. 


YE little wits that gleam'd a while, 
While Pope vouchſaf'd a ray; 

Alas! depriv'd of his kind ſmile, 
How ſoon ye fade away 

To compaſs Phœbus' car about, 
Thus empty vapours riſe; 

Each tends & cloud to put him out, 
That rear'd him to the ſkies. 

Alas! theſe ſkies are not your ſphere ; 
There he ſhall ever burn ; 

Weep, weep, and fall : For earth ye were, 
And mutt to earth return, | 


Written ma Lady's Prayer-Book. LanSDOWNE. 
IN vain, Clarinda, night and day, 
For mercy to the Gods you pray; 
What arrogance, on Heav'n to call 
For that which you deny to all ! 


— EO —— —u—:¼¼ 
80 much, my Pope; thy Engliſh Ihad charms, 
As pity melts us, or as paſſion warms, 
That atter-agcs ſhall with wonder ſeek, 
Who 'twas tranſlated Homer into Greck, 
— — er r—_ 
By HARRINGTON. 
PHE golden hair that Galla wears, 
Is her's : who won'd ha' thought it ? 
She ſwears, tis hers ; and true ſhe ſwears, 
For I know where ſhe bought it. 


To Lady Iſabella Thyme, cutting Trees in Paper. 
WlLIX. 
FAIR hand, that can on virgin paper write, 
Vet from the ſtain of ink preſerve it white, 
Whoſe travel o'er that ſilver field does ſhow, 
Like tracks of leverets in morning ſnow : 
Love's image thus in pureſt minds is wrougit, 
Without a ſpot or blemiſn to the thought. 
Stange, 


BUuUDGELL. 
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APP. 


Strange, that your fingers ſhould the 
Without the help of colours, or of oll ! 
For tho a painter boughs and leaves can make, 
"Tis yours alone to make them bend and ſhake: 
Whoſe breath ſalutes your new-created grove, 
Like ſouthern winds, and makes it gently move. 
Orpheus cou'd make the foreſt dance, but you 
Can make the motion, and the foreſt too. 
A poet, when he would deſcribe his mind, 
Is, as in language, fo in fame, confin'd : 
Your works are read wherever there are men ; 
do far the ſciſſars goes beyond the pen. 
By PRIOR. 

THY nags, the leaneit things alive, 

So very hard thou lov'it to drive, 
I heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 
It cgit thee more in whips than hay. 

— TEE Im 
A Cure for Poctry. 


ZVEN wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Thro' which the living Homer begg'd his bread. 


cil foil, 


On ſime Snow which melted in a Lady's Breaft. 
THE envious ſnow comes down in haſte 
To prove thy breaſt leſs fair; 
But grieves to ſee itſelf ſurpaſt, 
And melts into a tear. 


The French Poets. 


HEN old Elijah, as the ſcriptures ſay, 
Triumphant mounted to the realms of day, 
His ſpirit doubled, and his cloak beſide, 
He gave Eliſha, by long ſervice try'd. 
Triſtan from hence would fain example take 
For honeit Quinault, his diſciple's ſake : 
But this, alas! injurious fate deny d, 
For Triſtan poorer than a prophet dy'd. 
To Quinault thus the bard expiring ſpoke, 
% My wit I leave thee—But I have no cloak. 


ON Grace, Free-will, and Myſt'ries high, 
Two wits harangu'd the table ; 
By believes he knows not why, 
N —ſh ſwears tis all a fable. 
Peace, ideots, peace ! and both agree, 
N——fh kits thy empty brother; 
Religion laughs at foes like thee, 
But dreads a friend like t'other. 


PS on't, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget, you learn. 


Dr. Aldrich's five Reaſons for Drinking, 
G wine; a friend; or, being dry; - 
Or, left we ſhould be by and by; 
Or, any other reaſon why. 


By WALLER. 
'THYRSIS, a youth of the inſpired train, 
Fair Sachariiſa lov'd, but lov'd in vain : 
Like Phoebus ſung the no Jets am rous boy; 
Like Daphne ſhe, 2s lovely and as coy. 
With numbers he the flying nymph purſues, 


With numbers fuch as Phozous' ſelf might uſe; 
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&c, 


All but the nymph who ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong : 

Like Phœbus thus acquiring unſought praiſe, 
He catch d at love, and fill d his arms with bays, 
—— Ä — 

By PRlox. 

ON his death-bed poor Simon lies, 
His ſpouſe is in deſpair: 
With freqent ſobs, and mutual cries, 
They both expreſs their care. 
A diff rent cauſe, ſays Parſon Sly, 
Tie ſame effect may give; 
Poor Simon fears that he ſhall dic, 
His wife—that he may live. 
— — 
Written on the Bed- chamber Door of Charles II. 
ROCHESTER» 
HERE lies the mutton- eating King, 
Whoſe word no man relies on; - 
He never ſays a fooliſh thing, 
Nor ever does a wiſe one. 
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THAT little patch upon your face 
Wou'd ſeem a foil on one leſs fair; 
On you it hides a killing grace; 
And you in pity plac'd it there. 


By PRIOR. 

AS afternoon one ſummer's day, 

Venus ſtood bathing in a river 
Cupid a ſhooting went that way, 
New ſtrung his bow, new fill'd his quiver, 
With {kill he choſe his ſharpeſt dart; 
With all his might his bow he drew: 
Swift to his bcauteous parent's heart 
The too well guided arrow flew. 
I faint! I die! the goddeſs cry d: 
Oh cruel! couldſt thou find none other 
To wreak thy ſpleen on ? Parricide ! 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſlain thy mother. 
Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak z 
Indeed, Mama, I did not know ye: 
Alas! how eaſy my miſtake ! 
I took you for your likeneſs, Chloe. 


—— 


— ————— 
From the Greek. PRIOR, 
VENU S; take my votive glaſs: 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus, let me never ſee ! 


— ——— 
Written on a Glaſs, by a Gentleman uvbo bor. 
rowed the Earl of Chefterfield"s Diamond Pencil. 


ACCEPT a miracle, inſtead of wit; 
Sec two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ, 


—— — 7˖öß,r,i——— 
On Lady Mancheſter. ADD1SON, 
WHILST haughtyGallia's dames, thacſpread 
O'er their pale checks n artful red, 
Beheld this beauteous ftranger there, 
In native charms divinely fair, 
Confuſion in their looks they ſhew'd, 


And with unuſual blutkes glow'd. 87 
P p 3 Suicide 
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Suicide. Dr. SEWEL. 


WW HEN all the blandiſhments of life are gone, 
The coward ineaks to death, the brave live on. 


By BANKS, 


OUNG Courtly takes me for a dunce ; 
For all night long I ſpoke not once ; 
On better grounds I think him ſuch : 
He ſpoke but once, yet once too much. 


By Por RE. ä 
MUSE. tis enough: at length thy labour ends, 
And thou ſhalt live for Buckingham 
commends. 
Let crowds of critics now my verſe aſſail, 
Let Dennis write, and nameleſs numbers rail; 
This more than pays whole years of thankleſs 
ain, 
Time, health, and fortune are not loſt in vain. 
Sheffield approves, conſenting Pheebus bends, 
And I and malice from this hour are triends. 


MISTAKEN nature here has join'd 
A boauteous face, and ugly mind ; 

In vain the faultleſs features ſtrike, 

When ſoul and body are unlike ; 

Pity that ſnowy breatt ſhould hide 

Deceit, and avarice, and pride. 

So in rich jars, from China brought, 
With glowing colours gaily wrought, 
Oft-times the ſubtle ſpider dwells, 
With ſecret venom bloated ſwells, 

Weaves all his fatal nets within, 

As unſuſpected, as unſeen. 

—  — — —— — 
By WALLER. 
ERF men fo dull they cou'd not ſee 
; That Lyce painted ; ſhould they flee 

Like fimple birds into a net, 

So groſsly woven and ill- ſet; 

Her own teeth wou'd undo the knot, 

And' let all go that ſhe had got. 

Theſe teeth my Lyce muſt not ſhow, 
If ſhe wou'd bite: her lovers, though 
Like birds, they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 
Are diſabus d when firſt ſhe gapes: 

The rotten bones diſcover'd there, 

Shews tis a painted ſepulchre. 

— — K —-— 


To Mr. Pope. 
DEPEND not upon verſe for fame, 


Tho' none can equal thine; 
Bur language never reſts the ſame, 
"Twill riſe, or *twill decline. 
Thy wreaths, in courſe of fleeting hours, 
Too ſoon will be decay d: 
But ſtory laſts, tho modern flow'rs 
Of poetry muſt fade. 
A ſurer way then wouldſt thou find, 
Thy glory to prolong, 
Whilſt there remains amongſt mankind 
The ſenſe of right and wrong ? 

Thy fame with nature's ſelf ſhall end, 
Let ſutùre times but know 
That Atterhury was thy friend, 
And Bently was thy foc. 
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Ayn, 
By Lord HERVEY. 
PossEss P of one great hall for ſtate, 


Without one room to fleep or eat: 
How well you build, let flatt'ry tell, 


| And all mankind how ill you dwell, 


Written in a Window of the Tower, over thy 
Name of R. Walpole, confined in the ſame Room 
An. Dom. 1712. LAaNSDOWNE8. 

OOD unexpected, evil unforeſeen, [ ſcene: 
Appears by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the 
Some rais'd aloft come tumbling down amain; 


Aud fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again, 


The Manchefter Millers, named Bone and Shit, 
; By ROM; 
Bo and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would ſtarve us all, or near it, 
But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That fleſh and blood can't bear it, 


——— — Ä ——— 


By Sir G. LYTTELTON. 


N ONE - pi hope &er lov'd the brighteit 
air, | 


ut love can hope where reaſon wou'd deſpair, 


TRUE wit is like the brilliant ſtone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 
Which boaſts two diff rent pow'rs in one, 
IP _ as well as ſhine. 
nius, like that, if poliſh'd right, 
With the — 1 4 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And ſparkles, while it wounds. 


— —— 


The Difference between the Ancients and Ms, 
derns. 

GOME for the ancients zealouſly declare, 
Others our modern wits are fools, aver : 

A third affirms, that they are much the ſame, 

And differ only as to time and name : 

Yet ſure one more diſtinction may be told, 

Thoſe onge were new, but theſe will ne'cr begld, 


OO — _————_ 


To Mr. Pope, on his Epitaph on Mr. Gay. 
ah n Tron Onur. 
FENTOMB'D with kings tho' Gay's coll 
aſhes lie, 
A nobler monument thy ſtrains ſupply. 
Thy matchleſs muſe, ſtill faithful to 8 friend, 
By courts unaw d, his virtues dares commend. 
Lamented Gay | forget why treatment paſt, 
Look down, and ſee thy merit crown'd at laſt, 
A deſtiny more glorious who can hope? 


In life belov'd, in death bemoan'd, by Pope. 
— i 


On the Queen's Grotto at Richmond. 


LEWIS the living genius fed, 
And rais'd the ſcientific head; 

Our Queen, more frugal of her mcat, 

Railcs fhoſe heads which cannot cat. 


— 
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T Hs to the muſes ſpoke the Cyprian Dame; 


Arr. 


1 HEARD laſt week, friend Edward, thou 
waft dead. 
I'm very glad to hear it too, cries Ned. 
— — ——ꝛ 
FRIEND Iſaac, *tis ſtrange you that live ſo 
near Bray, 

Shou'd not ſet up the ſign of the Vicar; 

Tho" it may be an odd one, you cannot but ſay, ; 
It muſt needs be a ſign « good liquor, 

Anſwer, 

INDEED, Maſter Poet, your reaſon's but poor, 
For the Vicar would think it a fin, 

To ſtay, like a booby, and lounge at the door ; 
'T were a fn 'twas bad liquor therein. 


— ————ñꝛę s 
By a Porter; on the Gin-Act. To a great Man, 


WHY will you make us coolly think ? 
If you would govern, we mult drink. 


Giles Jolt. 
G ILES Jolt as ſleeping in his cart he lay, 
Some waggith pilf'rers ſtole his team away, 
Giles wakes, and cries—What's here? Odſ- 
dickins! what ! 
Why how now? Am I Giles, or am I not? 
If he, I've loſt fix geldings to my ſmart; 
If not—odſbuddikens I've found a cart. 


To Zoilus. JoSIAH RELPH. 
WITH induſtry I ſpread your praiſe, 
With equal, you my cenſure blaze; 
But, faith! 'tis all in vain we do, | 
The world nor credits me nor you. 


Milton. DRYDEN. 
HREE poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſt; 
The next in majetty, in both the ny 
The force of nature cou'd no farther go; 
To make a third, ſhe join'd the other two. 
— A — 
On the Ducheſs of Martborough's Offer of gool. 
for the beft Poem on the Duke's Afions. 
FIVE hundred pounds! too ſmall a boon 
To put the poet's muſe m tune, 
That nothing might eſcape her; 
Shou'd ſhe attempt th* heroic ſt 
Of the illuſtrious Churchill's glory, 
It ſcarce wou'd buy the paper, 
— Ä — 
Scotland. CLEVELAND. 
H Cain been a Scot God wou'd have al- 
ter d his doom, Thome. 
Nor forc'd him to wander, but confin'd him at 


——— nn - 
By PIO. 


_— 


Adorn my altars, and revere my name: 
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My ſon ſhall elſe aſſume his potent darts, 

Twang goes the bow 1 my girls, have at your 
hearts. 

The muſes anſwer'd, Venus, we deride 

The vagrant's malice, and his mother's pride. 

Send him to nymphs who ſleep in Ida's thade, 

To the looſe dance and wanton maſquerade; 

Our thoughts are ſettled, and intent our look, 

On the initructive verſe and moral book; 

On female idleneſs his pow'r relies, 

But when he finds us ſtudying hard he flies. 


— 


By A. HILL. 
WHEN Chriſt, at Cana's feaſt, by pow'r 
divine, 
Inſpir'd cold water with the warmth of wine, 
See! cry'd they, while in red'ning tide it guſh'd, 
The baſhful ſtream hath ſeen its God, and bluſh d. 
— . — 


By AARON HILL. 
TENDER-handed ſtroke a nettle, 
And it ſtings you for your pains ; 
Graſp it like a man of mettle, | 
And) it ſoft as filk remains. 
Tis the ſame with common natures z 
Uſe 'em kindly, they rebel : 
But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


— ö.. 
Upon the Buſts of the Engliſh Worthies at. 
Stow, r. N—T, 


A MONG theſe chiefs of Britiſh race, 
Who live in breathing ſtone, 
Why has- not Cobham's buſt a place? 
— The ſtructure was his own, 


By Pore. 
G REAT Villers' tate ſage Cutler cou'd fore- 
ſee, (me. 
And well he thought advis'd him“ Live like 
As well his Grace reply'd, “ Like you, Sir 
John !*” 


% That Ican do, when all I have is gone, 
———— . —— 


The Giant angling. 
IS angle rod made of a ſturdy oak, {[ broke, 
His line a cable, which in ſtorms ne'er 
His hook he baited with a dragon's tail, 
And fat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whale, 


LYE on ! while my revenge ſhall be 
To ſpeak the very truth of thee. 


On Marc Angelo's famous Piece of the Cruci- 
fixion, who flabb'd a Perſon, that he might 
40 it more naturally. Dy. YouxGg. 

WHILST his Redeemer on the canvas dies, 

Stabbꝰ d at his feethis brother welt'ring lies: 


The daring artiit, cruelly ſerene, 


Views the pale cheek, and the diſtorted mien 
He drains off life by drops, and, deaf to cries, 
Examines ev'ry ſpirit as it flics 

Pp +4 | He 
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He findies torment, dives in mortal woe, 
To rouze up ev'ry pang repeats the blow 
Each rifing agoay, each dreadful grace, 
Yet warm tranſplanting to his Saviour's face. 
Oh! glorious theft! O! nobly wicked draught! 
With its full charge of death each feature fraught! 
Such wond' rous force the magic colours boat, 
From h's own ikill he ſtarts in horror loſt. 
— DEST In rm 
On the Death of a Lady's Cat. HarRisON. 
ND is Miſs Tabby from the world retir'd ? 
And are her lives, all her nine lives expir'd ? 
What ſounds ſo moving as her own, can tell 
How Tabby dy'd, how full of play ſhe fell! 
Begin, ye tuneful nine, a mournful itrite, 
And ev'ry muſe ſhall celebrate a life. 


A Receipt for Courtſhip. SWIFT. 
of WK O or three dears, and two or three ſweets 5, 
T wocr three balls, and two or three treats 3 
Two or three {crenades, given as a lure; 
Two or three oaths kow much they endure ; 
Two or three meſſages ſent in one day; 
Two cr three times led out from the play; | 
Two or :hree fott ſpeeches made by the way; 
Two er three tickets for two or three times; 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes ; 
vo or three months keeping ſtrict to theſe rules 
Can never fail making a couple of fools. 
— = — 7 
T7 OUR homely face, Flippanta, you diſguiſe 
ich patches, numerous as Argus eyes; 
T 5-1 that patching's requitite for you, 
For more we're pleas'd the Jets your face we 
Yet I adviſe, fince my advice you atk, [view : 
Wear but one patch, and be that patch a maſk. 
— —— 
Inſcription for a Buft of Lady Suffell, in a 
Wocd. 
i ER wit and beauty for a court was made, 
Her truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade. 


— ——— Ü 
By Lady M. W. MONTAGUE. 

HILS L thirit of praiſe and vain deſire of 

In ev' ry age, is ev'rv woman's aim; [ fame, 
With courtſhip picas'd, of filly toaſters proud, 
Fond of à train, and happy in a crowd; 
On each poor fool beſtowing ſome kind glance, 
Fach conqueſt owing to ſome looſe advance; 
While vain coquets affect to be purſu'd, 
And think they're virtuous, if not groſsly lewd; 
Let this great maxim be my virtue's guide, g 


In part it.c is to blame thai has been try'd; 
He comes too near, that comes to be deny d. 
CO ——C_ w ——— — 
To Mr. Addiſen, on his Tragedy of Cato. 
HE mind to virtue is by verſe ſ:zbdu'd, 
And the true poet is a public good. 


This Britain feels; while, by your lines inſpir'd, 


O'er Cæſar's arms your genius had prevail'd; 
| * . P * . bu 
And the muſe triumph'd, where the patriot fail'd, 


P oM's coach and ſix! - Whither in ſuch haſte 
going? 
But a ſhort journey To his own undoing, 
——̃ .w—7²³*/ — 
Jealouſy. 
TO Bedlam with him: is he ſonnd in mind, 
Who ill is ſeeking what he wou'd not find? 
—7; —— —— 
By LEONARD WELSTEAD, 

OWE, lays Thomas, much to Peter's care; 
Once only ſeen, he choſe me ir his heir: 
True, Thomas; hence your fortunes take their 

riſe; 

His heir you were not, had he ſeen you twice. 
— 2 IR A erm 

| By Dr. KxxRIck, 

PHE great, good man, whom Fortune wall 

ditplace, 

May into ſcarceneſs fall, but not diſgrace, 

His facred perſon none will dare profane, 

He may be poor, but never can be mean. 

He holds his value with the wiſe and good, 

And proftrate ſeems as great as when he ſtood. 

So ruin'd temples holy awe diſpenſe, 

They loſe their height, but keep their reverence; 

The pious crowd the piles tho fall'n deplore, 

And what they fail to raiſe they till adore. 


— 
Victrix Cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. 
G. STEPNEY, 

PHE gods and Cato did in this divide— 
They choſe the conqu'ring, he the con- 
quer'd fide. 
—— RR 
By Dean Swirr. 

you beat your pate, and fancy wit will come : 
Knock as you will, there's nobody at home, 


—— — ꝶ Pu 
A Flower by Varelft. Pros. | 
WHEN fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew 
| Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to view: 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 
The Godde!s ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand; 
And finiſhing the piece, ſne ſmiling ſaid; 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade. 
— ü 
By Sir Sau. GAR TR. 

AN you count the ſilver lights 

That deck the ſkies, and chear the nights: 
Or the leaves that ſtreœ the vales, 
When groves are ſtript by winter gales: 
Or che drops that in the morn 
Hang wich tranſparent pearl the thorn: 
Or bridegrcom's joys, or miſer's cares, 
Or gametci's oaths, or hermit's prayers: 
Or envy's pangs, or love's alarms, 
Or Malbro's acts, or Moily's charms ? 


Her tree-hern ſons to glorious thoughts are ird. 
In Rome had you efpous'C the vanquiin'd cauſe, 
Enftam'd ler ſenate, and upheic ler laws, 
Your manly ſcenes had liberty r=ſtor'd, 

Ani gin the jult ſucceſs to Caio's ſword. 


— .. mo 
By AARON HILL. 
OW is the world deceiv*d by noife and ſhow ! 


Alas! how dif rent, to pretend and oxy 4 r 
| "= 


% 


App, 
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Arr. 


Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud: 

Buſtling, but ſhallow, dirty, weak, and proud, 

ys ſome nobler ſtream, true knowledge 
| Sli es, ' 

Silently ſtrong, and its deep bottom hides. 


—— — — 
The Royal Knotter, Sir CH. SEDLEx. 
AH ! happy people, ye muſt thrive, 
Whulſt thus the royal pair does ſtrive 

Both to advance your glory ; 
While he, by 's valour conquers France, 
She manufactures does adrance, 

And makes thread-fringes for ye. 
Bleſt we! who from ſuch queens are freed, 
Who by vain ſuperſtition led, 

Are always telling beads : 
But here's a queen now, thanks to God, 
Who, when ſhe rides in coach abroad, 

Is always knotting threads. 
Then halte, victorious Nallau, haſte, 
And when thy ſummer ſhow is paſt, 

Let all hy trumpets ſound ; 
The fringe which this campaign has wrought, 
Tho't coſt the nation ſcarce a groat, 

Thy conqueſts will ſurround. 


What's Honour ? 

OT to be captious : not unjuſtly fight : 
"Tis to confeſs what's wrong, and do 
what's right. 

| — — — 

ACK his own merit ſces. This gives him 
ride, 

That he ſees more than all the world beſide. 


N 


By PRlok. 
VS, ev'ry poet is a fool: 
By demonttration Ned can ſhow it: 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
rove ev'ry fool to be a poet. 
— ü —ͤ 
Dean Sabiſt's Curate. 
JMARCH'D three miles thro? ſcorching ſand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand ; 
I rode four more to great St Mary; 
Uſing four legs, when two were weary. 
To three fair virgins I did tie men, 
In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hymen 
I dipt two babes in holy water, 
And purify'd their mothers after, 
Within an hour and eke an half, 
J preach'd three congregations deaf, 


All this perform'd by Robert Hewit 


Which thund'ring out with lungs long-winded, 
What mortal elſe cou'd &er go through it? 
e BF erm 


J chopt fo faſt, that few there minded. 

My emblem, the laborious fun, : 
The Miſer's Feaſt. 

Hs chimney ſmokes ! it is ſome omen dire ! 


Saw all theſe mighty labours done, 
Before one race of his was run 

_ neighbours are alarm'd; and cry out 
1e. 


— 


9 
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On Sir Godfrey Kneller's painting, for the Authorg 
the Staines of Apolle, Venus, and Hercules. 
Pop. 


WHAT God, what genĩus did the pencil move 

When Kneller painted theſe? [love, 

Twas friendſhip—warm as Phoebus, kind as 
And ſtrong as Hercules. 


f 


The Duke of Ch——s.. SwIPT. 
AMES B— was the Dean's familiar 
q friend ; | ſend : 


James grows 2 Duke; their friendſhip here mult 
Surely the Dean deſerves a fore rebuke, 
From knowing James, to ſay, he knows a duke. 


—— j —ĩ—ðrb̃- 
The Doctor and the Patient. 
QLEPT you well? © Very well. My draught 
did good. * 


& Tt did no harm: for yonder it hath ſtood.”? 


THOMSON, 
S thoſe we love decay, we die in part, 
String after ſtring is ſever'd from the heart; 
Till looſen'd life, at laft but bathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy, he, who lateſt feels the blow, 
Whoſe eyes have wept o'er evꝰ ry friend laid low, 
Dragg'd ling' ring on from partial death todeathy 


— I OO am 
Verſes cccaficned by Mr. Aikman's Death. 


| Till, dying, all he can reſign is breath. 


—— ——— 
To the Reverend Mr. Murdoch, Rector of Strad- 


diſhall, in Suffolk. THOMSON. 
HUS fafely low, my friend, thou canſt nok 
fall; | 


Here reigns a deep tranquillity o'er all; 
No noiſe, no care, no vanity, no ſtrife; [life+ 
Men, woods, and ficlds, all breathe untroubled 
Then keep each paſſion down, however dear; 
Truſt me, the tender are the moſt ſevere. 
Guard, while 'tis thine, thy philoſophic caſe, 
And aſk no joy but that of virtuous peace; 
That bids defiance to the ſtorms of fate; 

High bliſs is only for a higher ſtate. 


The Power of Time, SWIFT. 
FF neither braſs nor marble can withſtand 
The mortal force of Time's deſtructive hand: 
If mountains link to vales, if cities die, 
Andleſs'ningrivers mourn their fountains dry 
When my old caſſock, ſaid a Welch divine, 


Is out at elbows, why thou'd I repine ? 
—— — 1 
On the Publication of Mrs. Roxue s Poems, fince 
ber Death. 

T Hus Philomela ſung, on earth detain'd, 

While cumb'rous clay the riſing foul re- 
ſtrain'd ; 

Now the freed ſpirit, with th' angelic choir, 

In fields of light attunes th' immortal lyre, 

And hymns her God in ſtrains more ſoft, more 
ſtrong ;— 

There only cou'd ſhe learn a loftier ſong, 


By 
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By Lord LAxsDbOWxE. 
RELIEVE me, Chloe, thoſe perfuines, that colt 


Such ſums to ſweeten thee, is treaſure loſt; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be; | 
Thou ſmeli'it not of thy ſweets, they ſtink of thee, 


By Px1oR. 
I HEN Topewell thought fit from the world 
to retreat, 
As full of Champaigne as an egg's full of meat: 
He vak d in the boat, and to Charon he ſud, 
He would be row d back, for he vas not yet dead. 
Trim the boat, and ſit quiet, ſtern Charonreply'd, 
You may have forgot, you was drunk when you 


dy'd. 


RUTUS unmov'd hear4 how his Porcia fell. 
Should Jack's wife dic, he would behave as 
well. 


By Dean Swir r. 
DEAF, iddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burthen grown; 
No more I hear my church's bell, 
Than if it rang out for my knell: 
At thunder now no more I ſtart, 
Than at the rumbling of a cart: 
Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 
I hardly hear a woman's clack, 
| — | 
On a Fan whith bore the Story of Cephalus 
and Precris, with this Motto, “ Aura deni. 
PoPE. 
COMME, gentle air, th' ZEolian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Procris panted in the ſacred ſhade; 
Come, yentle air! the fairer Delia crics, 
While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies: 
Lo! the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray | 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play ; 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound; 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, 
Alike both lovers fall, by thote they love: 
Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 
At random wonnes, nor knows the wound ſhe 
She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, [ gives; 
And pities Procris while her lover dies. 


ONE day in Chelſea meadows walking, 
Of poetry and ſuch things talking, 
ays Ralph, a merry wag, 
An epigram, it tmart and good, 
In all its circumitances inou'd 
Be like a jelly-bag. 
Yonr ſimile, I own, is new, 
But how wilt make it out? ſays Hugh. 
Quoth Ralph, I'll tell thee, friend: 
Make it at top both wide, and fit 
To hold a budget full ot vir, 
And point it at the end. 
——— 2 — — 
Ex Mir. BARBER, 
TFLLA and Flavia ev'er hour 
Uanumbe;'d hearts furpriſe; 
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Apr. 
In Stella's ſoul lies all her pow'r, 


And Flavia's in her eyes. 

More boundleſs Flavia's conqueſts are, 
And Stella's more confin'd ; 

All can diſcern a face that's fair, 
But few a lovely mind. 

Stella like Britain's monarch reigns 
O'er cultivated ſands; 

Like Eaſtern cyrants Flavia deigns 
To rule o'er barren ſands. 

Then boaſt, fair Flavia, boaſt your face, 
Your beauty's only ftore : 

Each day that makes thy charms decreaſe 
Will give to Stella more. 


a —V—. — 
To Mr. Pape, on his Dunciad. 
THE raven, rook, and pert jackdaw, 
Tho' neither birds of moral kind, 
Yet ferve, it hang'd, or ſtuff d with itraw, 
To ſhew us which way blows the wind. 
Thus dirty knaves, or hating fools, 
Strung up by dozens in thy lay, 
Teach more by halt than Dennis rules, 
And point inſtruction ev'ry way. 
With Ægypt's art thy pen may ſtrive, 
One potent drop let this but ſhed, 
And ev ry rogue that ſtunk alive 
Becomes a precious mummy dead. 
— — . —— — 
TREASON does never proſper: what's the 
reaſon? 
Why, when it proſpers, none dare call it treaſon. 
CRlo's rich ſide · board ſeldom ſees the light» 
Clean is his kitchen, and his ſpits are bright; 
His knives and forks, all rang'd in even rows, 
No hand moleſts, no ſervants diſcompole ; 
A curiqus jack, hung up to pleaſe the eye, 
For ever til]; whoſe flyers—never fly: 
His plates untullied, ſhining on the ſhelf 
For Curio drefles nothing but himſelf. 
— ö.. — 
On a Bee flifled in Honey. 
FROM flow'r to tlow'r, with eager pains, 
See the bleſt buſy lab'rer fly; 
When all that from her toil ſhe gains, 
Is in the {weets ſhe hoards to die. 
"Tis thus, wou'd man the truth believe, 
With life's ſoft ſweets, each fav'rite joy: 


If we taſte wiſely, they relieve, 
But if we plunge too deep, deſtroy. © 


On Mr. Pope's Death. 
RISE, ye glimmering ftars of wit! 
For, lo! the Sun of Verſe is let. 


G By Dr. Swirr. 

A 5 Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 

4 1 . 
He took to his heels, and he ran for his life. 

Tom's three dearcit friends came by in the 
ſquabble, che rabble; 

And icrcen'd him at once from the ſhrew and 

Then ventur'd to give ſome wholeſome advice; 


But Tom is a tcilow of honour ſo nice, 


Tos 


Apr. 


Too proud to take eounſel, too wiſe to take warn- 
ing, [ing. 

That he ſent to all three a challenge next morn- 

He fought with all three; thrice ventur'd his life; 

Then went home, and was cudgell'd again by 
his wife, 


——— ——— 
On Mr. Butler's Monument in Meſiminſter Abbey. 
S. WESTLEY. 
Nr Butler, needy wretch! was yet 
aliye, 
No gen'rous patron wou'd a dinner give: 
See him, when ſtary'd to death, and turn'd toduſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt ! 
The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown ; 
He aſk'd for bread, and he receiv'd a ſtone. 


OCT 
Inſcription for a Fountain adorned with Queen 
Anne s and the Duke of Marlborough s Statues, 
and the chief Rivers of the World round the 
Wark. PRIOR. 


YE active ſtreams, where'er your waters flow, 
Let diſtant climes, and fartheſt nations 
know, [taught, 
What ye from Thames and Danube have been 
How Anne commanded, and how Marlbro' 
fought. x 
—— ö. Änñ——— — 
By W. Cox GRE VE. 
QEE, ſee, ſhe wakes, Sabina wakes, 
And now the ſun begins to riſe; 
Leſs glorious is the morn that breaks 
From his bright beams than her bright eyes, 
With light united, day they give, 
But Gffrent fates ere night fulfill; 
How many by his warmth will live! 
How many will her coldneſs kill! 
LET Blackmore ſtill, in good king Arthur's 
vein, f 1 
To Fleckno's empire his juſt right maintain; 
Let him his own to common ſenle oppoſe, 
TEMY praiſe and ſlander maul both friends and 
oes; 
Let him great Dryden's awful name prophane, 
And learned Garth with envious pride diſdain; 
Let the quack ſcribble any thing but bills, 
His ſatire wounds not, but his phy ſic kills. 
—— — — k 


By Jos1an RELPH. 


No, Varus bates a thing that's baſe, 
I own indeed he's got a knack 
Of flatt'ring people to their face, 
But ſcorns to do't behind their back. 
— — . — — 


Under a Picture of Mr. Poyntz. LYTTEL TOR. 
9 thy form, O Poyntz ! but who ſhall 


nd 

A hand, or colours to expreſs thy mind? 
A mind unmov'd by ev'ry vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere: 
Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 


Tho fixm, yet pliantz active, tho ſedate; 
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With all the richeſt ſtores of learning fraught; 
Yet better ſtill by native prudence taught; 
That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 
Can pity frailties it could neyer feel; [know 
That, when misfortune ſu'd, ne*er ſought to 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe z 
That, fix d on equal virtue's temp'rate laws, 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe; 

That, to its own perfeCtions ſingly blind, 
Wou'd for another think this praiſe deſign'd. 


By Joslar RELPH, 
W we 2 her boſom Arria pull'd the 
blade 
Thus to her lord the tender heroine ſaid; 
The wound I gave myſelf with eaſe I bear, 


| Alas! I die by that which kills my dear. 


—— | 
The Commons Petition to King Charles the 
Second. ROCHESTER, 
IN all humility we crave 
Our ſovereign may be our ſlave; 
And humbly beg that he may be 
Betray'd by us moſt loyally. 
And if he pleaſe once to lay down 
His ſcepter, dignity, and crown, 


We'll make him, for the time to come, 
The greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. 


The King's Anſaver. 
(CHARLES at this time having no need, 
Thanks you as much as if he did. 


—— . — 


The Vorm Doctor. J. RRR. 
AG Us advanc'd on high proclaims his kill 
By cakes of wond'rous force the worms to 
A ſcornful ear the wiſer fort impart, [kill ; 
And laugh at Vagus's pretended art. 
But well can Vagus what he boaſts perform, 
For man (as Job has told us) is a worm. 
ö ..— — 
On Plutarch's Statue. From the Greek. 
DRYDEN. 
W IS E, honeſt Plutarch! to thy deathleſs 
raiſe 
The ſons of Rome— this grateful ſtatue raiſe ; 
For why? both Greece and Rome thy fame have 
ſnar'd, 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 
But thou thyſelf couldſt never write thy own 
Their lives had parallels— but thine has none. 


On the Statue Niobe. From the Greek, 
1 ſtone the gods have chang'd her- but in 
vain— 


The ſculptor's art has made her breathe again. 


To a young Gentleman. 
NATURE has done her part: do thou but 
thine ; 
earning and ſenſe let decency refine. 
or vain applauſe tranſgreſs not virtue's. rules, 
A witty lnner is the worſt of fools, 
2 
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N Dog. Pope. 
HEN wiſe Ulyſſes from his native coaft 


Long kept by wars, and long by tempeſts 


Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, diſguis'd, alone, I toſt, 
To all his friends, and ev'n his e unknown : 
Chang'das he was, with age, an 


In his own palace forc'd to aik his bread, 
Scorn'd by thoſe flaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domettic crew 
The faithful dog alone his maſter knew! 
Unfed, unhous'd, negleQed, on the clay, 
Like an old ſervant, now caihier'd, he lay; 
And tho' e en then expiring on the plain 
Touch'd with reſentment of ungratetul inan, 5 
And longing to behold his ancient Lord again. 
Him when he ſaw—he roſe, and crawl'd to meet, 
IT was all he cou'd,and fawn'd, and kiſt his feet, 
Seiz d with dumb joy: then falling by his ſide, 
Own'd his returning lord, look'd up, and dy'd. 
——  — . —-V— —— 
To King Charles I. on his Nawy. WALLER. 
8 HOU LD nature's ſelf invade the world 
again, | 
And o'er the center ſpread the liquid main, 
Thy power were ſafe and her deſtructive hand 
Would but enlarge the bounds ef thy com- 
mand: 
Thy dreadful fleet would ſtyle thee Lord of all, 
And riſe in triumph o'er the drowned ball. 


T3 an Engliſh Lady at Paris. 
WH LS ThaughtyGallia's dames, that ſpread 
O' er their pale cheeks an artful red, 
Beheld this heauteous ſtranger there, 
In native charms, divincly fair— _ 
Confuſion in their looks they ſhow'd, 
And with unborrow'd bluſhes glow'd. 


_———J— ꝗ— . — — 


On Mrs. Barbiere s firſi Appearance on the 


| Stage. 

Ne pleaſure now from Nicolini's tongue, 

In vain he ſtrives to move us with his ſong : 
On a fair Syren we have fix'd our choice, 
And wait with longing ears for Barbiere's voice: 
When, lo! the nymph, by baſhful awe betray'd, 
Her fault'cing tongue denies her looks its aid: 
But ſ& much innocence adorns her fears, 
And with ſuch grace her modeſty ſhe wears, 
By her diſorder all her charms increaſe, 


And, had ſhe better ſung, ſhe'd pleas'd us leſs. 


On the Spectator. 
WHEN fir ſt the Tatler to a mute was turn'd, 


Great Britain for her cenſor's hence 
[night, 


mourn'd 3 
Robb'd of his ſprightly beams, ſhe wept the 
Til the Spectator roſe, and blaz'd as bright. 
go the firſt man the ſun's firſi ſetting view 'd, 


And ſigh'd till cixcling days his joys renew d; 


Vet doubtful how that ſecond Jun to name, 
Whether a hright ſvcceiſor, or the fame; 

$0 we ; but now from this ſuſpence are freed, 
Since l agree who hoth with judgment read, 
"Tis the {aius ſun, aud docs himlelf iuccerd, 


; 


> 


LEGANI EXTRACTS, 


toils, and cares, 
Furrow d his rev'rend face, and white his hairs, 


Apr. 


To the Lord Chancellor King, ( Alludiag ta bit 
| Motto, Labor ipſe wolupras !”") 

1 P15 not the ſplendor of the place, 

The gilded coach, the purſe, the mace, 

And all the pompous train of ſtate, | 
With crouds, which at the levee wait, { 

That make you happy, make you great : 

But when mankind you ftrive to bleſs, 

With all the talents you poſſcſs; 

| When all the joys you can receive 

Flow from the benefits you give; 

This takes the heart, this conquers ſpite, 

And makes the heavy burden light: 

True pleaſure, rightly underſtood, 

Is only labour to do good. 


Written in a Lady's Milton. PRIOR, 
WIT virtue, ſtrong as yours, had Eve been 
arm'd, 
In vain the fruit had bluſh'd, or ſerpent charm'd: 
Nor had our blifs by penitence been bonght— 
Nor had frail Adam fell—nor Milton wrote. 
——— ß. .— 
From the Greek. PRIOR, 
[DEMOCKITUS, dear droll, reviſit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heighten'd 
Sad Heraclitus, ſerious wretch, return, [mirth ; 
In louder grief our greater crimes to mourn, 
Between you both, I unconcern'd ſtand by; 
Hurt, can I laugh? and honeſt, need I cry? 
— — —— —— — 
A Character of an old Rale. 
GCORN'D by the wiſe, detelted by the good, 
Nor underſtanding aught, nor underſtood ; 
Profane, obſcene, loud, frivolous, and pert 
Proud, without ſpirit ; vain, without deſert : 
Affecting paſſions vice has long ſubdu'd 
Deſperately gay—and impotently lewd : 
And, as thy weak companions round thee ſit, 
For eminence in folly, deem'd a wit. 


——— — ü  —— — 


Dr. Wynter to Dr. Cheyney. on his Books in ſa- 
| our of a Vegetable Diet. 
TELL me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 
Thou didſt thy ſyſtem learn; 
From Hippocrate thou haſt it not, 
Nor Celſus, nor Pitcairn. 


Suppoie we own that milk is good, 
And fay the ſame of graſs; 
The one for babes is only food, 
The other for an aſs. 
Doctor! one new preſcription try, 
(A friend's advice forgive ;) 
Eat graſs, reduce thyſclt, and die; 
Thy patients then may live. 
_— 2 l — 
Dr. Cheyney to Dr. Vynter. 
MY ſyſtem, doctor, is my own, 
No tutor I pretend. 


My blunders hurt myſclf alone, 
But your's your deareſt friend. 


Were you to milk and ſtraw confin'd, 


Thrice happy might yeu be; 
PPy mim) j Perhaps 
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Perhaps you might regain your mind, 
And from your wit get free. 

I can't your kind preſcription try, 
But heartily forgive; 

*Tis natural you ſhould bid me die, 
That you yourſelf may live, 


On King William's Exploits, during tabo Cam- 
paiens in Flanders, 
yi þ HE author ſure muſt take great pains, 
Who fairly writes his ſtory, 
In which of theſe two Jaſt campaigns 
He gain'd the greateſt glory: 
For, while that he march'd on to fight, 
Like hero, nothing fearing, 


Namur was taken in his fight, 
And Mons within his hearing. 


A ſmart Repartee, SWIFT. 

CRIE S Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 

What reaſon can be given, 
(Siace marriage is a holy thing) 

That there are none in heaven ? 
There are no women, he reply'd ;— 

She quick returns the jeſt 
Women there are, but I'm afraid 


They cannot find a prieſt, 
——̃̃— — . ö 
On Clover Leonidas being compared to Virgil. 


EY AL to Virgil !—It may perhaps; 
ut then, by Jove, tis Dr. Trapp's. 


On a bad Tranſlation. 


Hf! work now done, he'll publiſh itno doubt, 
For ſure I am, that murder will come out. 


To a bad Filler. 


O LD Orpheus play d ſo well he mov'd Old 
Nick, (ſtick. 
Whilſt thou mov'| nothing but thy fiddle- 


On Sir Jobn Vanbrugh's Device of a Lion and a 
Cock at Blenheim. 
AD Marlb'rough's troops in Gaul no 
better fought, | [wrought, 
Than Van, to grace his fame, in marble 
No more in arms, than he in emblems {kil!'d, 
The cock had drove the lion from the held. 


On the Fridge at Blenheim. Dr. Evans. 


HE lofty arch his high ambition ſhews, 
The ſtream, an emblem of his bounty, flows. 


1 


To a Lady. A Hilk. 
Tf fixt on yours, — eyes in pray r you ſee, 
You muſt nor call my zeal idolatry ! 
For Gnce our Maker's throne is plac'd ſo high, 
That only in his works the God we py : [view, | 
And what's moſt bright moſt gives him to our 
I look moſt-near him, hu I look on you. 
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I HEN Lefſbia firſt I ſaw, ſo heavenly fair, 


With eyes ſo bright, and with that awful air; 
I thought my heart, which durſt fo high aſpire, 
As bold as his who ſnatch'd celeſtial fire: 
But, ſoon as cer the beauteous ideot ſpoke, 
Forth from her coral lips ſuch folly broke; 
Like halm the tricking nonſenſe heal'd my 

wound, (bound. 
And what her eyes enthrall'd, her tongue un- 


The Female Praiiler. 
FRO M morn to night, from day to day, 
At all times, and in ev'ry place, 
You ſcold, repeat, and ſing and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes you'll ever ceaſe. 
Forbear, my Fannia ; Oh, forbear, 
If your own health or our's you prize; 
For all mankind that hear you, ſwear 
Your tongue's more killing than your eyes, 
Your tongue's a traitor to your face, 
Your fame's by your own noiſe obſcur'd ; 
Al] are diſtracted while they gaze, 
But, if they liſten, they are cur d. 
Your ſilence would acquire more praiſe, 
Than all you ſay, or all you write; 
One look ten thouſand charms diſplays; 
Then huſh !—and be an angel quite. 


To Avare. 
THUs to the maſter of a houſe, 

Which, like a church, would ſtarve 2 
Which never gueſt had entertain d, I mouſe ; 
Nor meat nor wine its floors had ſtainꝰ d; 

[ ſaid :- Well, Sir, tis vaſtly neat; 

But where d' you drink, and where d' you eat? 
If one may judge, by rooms fo fine, 

It colts you more in mops than wine. 


Efeftual Malice. 
O*® all the pens which my poor rhymes moleſt, 
Cotin's the ſharpeſt, - and ſuceceds the beſt; 
Others outrageous ſcold, and rail downright 
With ſerious rancour, and true Chriſtian ſpite: 
But he, more fly, purſues his fell deſign, 
Writes ſcoundrel verſes—and then ſays they're 
mine. 


— 


On a Regiment ſent to Oxford, and a Preſent of 
Books ta Cambridge, by King George J. 1715. 
T HE king, obſerving with judicious eyes, 

The ſtate of both his univerſities, 
To one he lent a regiment ; for why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 
To th' other he ſent books, as well diſcerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


The Friendly Conteſt. | 
WHILE Cam and Iſis their fad tribute bring 
Of rival grief, to weep their pious king, 

The bards of Iſis half had been forgot, 


Had not the ſons of Cam in pity wrote; 


From their learn'd brothers they took off the 


curſe, [ worſe. 


And proy'd their verſe not bad—by writing 
Againſt 
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Againft Life. From the Greek of Poſidippus. 

WHAT tranquil road, unvex'd by ſtrife, 

Can mortals chuſe thro' human life? 
Attend the courts, attend the bar 
There diſcord reigns, and endleſs jar: 
At home the weary wretches find 
Severe difquietude of mind: 
To till the fields gives toil and pain; 
Eternal terrors ſweep the main : 
If rich, we fear to loſe our ſtore; 
Need and diſtreſs await the poor: 
Sad cares the bands of Hymen give : 
Friendleſs, forlorn, th' unmarry d live: 
Are children born? we anxious groan; 
Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan : 
Wild, giddy ſchemes our youth engage; 
Weakneſs and wants depreſs old age. 
Would fate then with my wiſh comply, 
I'd never live, or quickly die, 


For Life. From the Greek of Metrodorus, 


MANEIND may rove, unvex'd by ſtrife, 
Thro' ev'ry road of human life. 

Fair wiſdom regulates the bar, 

And peace concludes the wordy war: 


At home auſpicious mortals find 


Serene tranquillity of mind: 
All-beauteous nature decks the plain; 
And merchants plow for gold the main: 
ReſpeR ariſes from our ſtore ; 

Security from being poor : 

More joys the bands of Hymen give; 
Th' unmarry'd with more freedom live: 
If parents, our blels'd lot we on; 


. Childleſs, we have no cauſe to moan : 


Firm vigour crowns our youthful ſtage ; 
And venerable hairs old-age. 

Since all is good, then who would cry, 
& I'd never live, or quickly die?“ 


The Revenge of America. WaRTox. 


Wär N Cortez” furious legions flew 
O''er ravag'd fields of rich Peru, 

Struck with his bleeding people's woes, 

Old India's awful genius role : 

He fat on Andes” topmoſt ſtone, 

And heard a thouſand nations groan ; 

For griet his feathery crown he tore, 

To ſee huge Plata foam with gore; 

He broke his arrows, ſtamp'd the ground, 

To view his cities ſmoking round. 

What woes, he cry'd, hath luſt of gold 

O'er my poor country widely roll'd ! 

Plund'rers proceed ! my bowels tear, 

But ye ſhall meet deſtruction there; 

From the deep-vaulted mine ſhall riſe 

Th' inſatiate fiend, pale Avarice ; 

Whoſe ſteps ſhall trembling Juflice fly, 

Peace, Order, Law, and Amity ! 

I ſee all Europe's children curſt 

With lucre's univerſal thirſt: 

The rage that ſweeps my ſons away 


My banetul gold ſhall well repay. 


APF. 
Mutual Pity. | 
O M, ever jovial, ever gay, 
To appetite a ſlave, 
Still whores and drinks his life away, 
And laughs to ſee me grave. 


'Tis thus that we two diſagree : 
So diff 'rent is our whim; 

The fellow fondly laughs at me 
While I could cry for him. 


Univerſal Complaiſance. 
T HR0O! ſervile flattery thou doſt all come 
| mend— 
Who cares to pleaſe, whom no man can offend ? 


Under the Statue of a Water-Nymph, at Stour- 
head, Somerſelſbire. From the Latin. PoPs. 
N YMPH of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings 
I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 
Ah, ſpare my ſlumbers! gently tread the cave, 
Or drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. 


On his aun Grotto. Porz. 

Tou who ſhalt ſtop, where Thames“ tranſ- 
lucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror thro” the ſhadowy cave; 
Whereling'ring drops from min'ral roofs diſtil, 
And pointed cryſtals break the ſparkling rill ; 
Unpoliſh'd gems no ray on pride beſtow, 
And latent metals innocently glow : 
Approach! Great Nature ſindiouſly behold! 
And eye the mine without a wiſh for gold. 
Approach! but awful! Lo th' Egerian grot, 
Where, nobly penſive, St. John ſat and thought; 
Where Britiſh ſighs from dying Wyndham ſtole, 
And the bright flame was ſhot thro' March- 
mont's ſoul. 

Let ſuch, ſuch only, tread this ſacred floor, 
Who dare to love their country, and be poor. 


A prudent Choice. 


W HEN Loveleſs marry'd Lady Jenny, 


Whole beauty was the r-ady penny; 
I choſe her, ſays he, like old plate, 
Not for the faſhion, but the weight. 


On a great Houſe adorned with Statues, 


+ HE walls are thick, the ſervants thin, 
The gods without, the dev'l within. 


On a hafly Marriage. 
) /ARRY'D! tis well! a mighty bleſſing ! 
But poor's the joy, no coin poſſeſſing. 
[n ancient times, when folk did wed, 
'T was to be one at board and bed:” 
But hard's his caſe, who can't afford 
His charmer either bed or board. 


The Incurious, 


THREE years in London Bobadil had been, 
Vet not the lions nor the tombs had teen; 

I cannot tell the cauſ without a ſmile ;— 

The rogue had been in Newgate all the while. 


To 


APP. 
To a Spendthrift diſinberited. 


H IS whole eſtate, thy father, by his will, 
Gave to the poor thou haſt good title ſtill. 


| On a pale Lady. 
W HENCE comes it, that, in Clara's face, 
The lily only has a place 
Is it, that the abſent roſe 
Is gone to paint her huſband's nofe ? 
v 
The Mufical Contefl. 
SOME ſay that Signior Bononcini, 
Compar'd to Handel, 's a mere ninny: 
Others aver, that, to him, Handel 
Is ſcarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange! that ſuch difference ſhould be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ! 


The Happy Phyſiognomy. 
Y OU aſk why * Roome diverts you with his 
jokes, 
Yet, if he prints, is dull as other folks? 
You wonder at it — This, Sir, is the caſe; 


The jeſt is loſt—unleſs he prints his face. 


Sw1IFTt. 


On ſeeing a Miſer at a Concert in Spring-Gardens. 

MUC has charms to ſoothe a ſavage breaſt, 
To calm the tyrant, and relieve th” opprett : 

But VauxhalÞFs concert's more attractive pow'r . 

Unlock'd Sir Richard's pocket at threeſcore: 

O ſtrange effect of muſic's matchleſs force, 

T' extract two ſhillings from a miſer's purſe! 


On certain Paflorals. 

80 rude and tuneleſs are thy lays, 
The weary audience vow, N 
Tis not th' Arcadian ſwain that ſings, 

But tis his herds that lowe. 


On one who made long Epitaph. Pope. 
F RIEND ! for your epitaphs I'm griev'd, 
Where ſtill ſo much is ſaid; 
One half will never be believ'd, 
The other never read. 


On the Collar of a Dog preſented by Mr. Pope to 
the Prince of Wales. 
Am his highneſs* dog at Kew ; 
Pray, tell me, Sir, whoſe dog are you ? 


From the Greet. 
Blooming youth lies buried here, 
Euphemius, to his country dear: 
Nature adorn'd his mind and face 
With ev'ry muſe and ev'ry grace: 
Prepar'd the marriage ſtate to prove, 
But Death had quicker wings than Love. 


C On Sophacles. 
WW IND, gentle ever-green, to form a ſhade 
Around the tomb, where Sophocles is laid: 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluſhing roſes and the cluſt'ring vine: 


& 
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Author of a paper, called Paſquin, reflecting on Mr. Pope, &c. 
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Thus will thy laſting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove — emblems of the lays he ſung: 
W hoſe ſoul, exalted like a god of wit, 
Among the mules and the graces writ, 


On the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. 
BEN JoxsOR. 


[JNDERNE ATH this ſable hearſe 
Lies the (ubje& of all verſe, 
Sydney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt ſlain another, 
Fair, and wiſe, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw his dart at thee. 


By BEN JonxNsOx. 
NDERNEATH this ſtone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live: 
It ſhe had a ſingle fault, 
Leave it bury'd in this vault. 


Intended for Dryden, Porz. 


THIS Sheffield raise d. The ſacred duſt below 
yew Dryden once. The reſt who does not 
ow? 


—— ——ͤ([Ü·k̃ũ— 
On Mr. Rowe. Porz. 
T HY reliques, Rowe! to this ſad ſhrine we 
truſt, [ buſt. 


And near thy Shakeſpeare place thy henour'd 
Oh! next him, ſkill'd to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere; 

To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more diſdain'd a ſlave. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ; 
Bleſs'd in thy genius, in thy love too bleſs'd ! 
And bleſs'd, thattimelyfromourſceneremoy'd, 
Thy foul enjoys the liberty it lov' d. 


On Mr. Fenton. Pork. 
HIS modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, “ Here lies an honeſt man: 
A poet, bleſs d beyond the poet's fate, great, 
Whom Heav'n kept ſacred from the proud and 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace, 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd Heay'n that he had liv'd, and that he 
dy'd. 
——— —— — 
On Mr. Gay. Porz. 
OF manners gentle, of atfections mild; 
In wit, a man; fimplicity, a child; 
With native humour temp'ring virtuous 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age ; 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 
And uncorrupted ev'n among the great: 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro! life, lamented in his end. 


Theſe 


— — ” 
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Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 


But that the worthy and the good thall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay. 


| On Tom D'Ur/ey. 
HRE lies the Lyric, who, with tale and ſong, 


Did lite to threeſcore years and ten prolong : 


His tale was pleaſant, and his ſong was ſweet; 
His heart was chearful—but his thirſt was great. 
Grieve, reader | giitve, that he, too ſoon grown 


His ſong has ended, and his tale has told. [old, 


To Aaron Hill, Ei. S. RicuaR DSO x. 
WHEN noble thoughts with language pure 
unite, | 


Too give to kindred excellence its right, 


Tho uuincumber'd with the clogs of rhyme, 
Where tinkling ſounds for want of meaning 

chime, [courle, 
Which, like the rock in Shannon's midway 
Divide the ſenſe, and interrupt its force : 
Well may we judge ſo ſtrong and clear a rill, 
Flows higher from the muſes ſacred Hill. 

—̃ — — —— 
PRlok, on himſclf. 

TY me *tis given to die, to thee *tis given 

To live; alas! one moment ſets us even; 8 
Mark how impartial is the will of Heav'n. 

— Orem 

Eſcription on an Urn at Lord Corke's, to the 

: Memory of the Dog Hector. 
8 TRAN GER, behold the mighty HeRor's 

tomb 
See! to what end hoth dogs and heroes come. 
Theſe are the honoyrs by his maſter paid 
To Hector's manes, and lamented ſhade ; 
Nor words nor honours can enough commend 
The ſocial 4og—nay more, the faithful friend! 
From nature all his principles he drew ; 
By nature faithful, vigilant, and true; [preſs'd; 
His looks and voice his inward thoughts ex- 
He growl'd in anger, and in love carels'd, 
No human falſbood lurk'd beneath his heart; 
Brave without boaſting, gen'rous without art. 
When HeQor's virtues man, proud man! dil- 
| lays, 
Truth ſhall adorn his tomb with Hector's praiſe. 


On a Pariſh Clerk, 


| H E RE lies, within his tomb, ſo calm, 


Old Giles: pray ſound his knell ; 
Who thought no fong was like a pſalm, 
No muſic like a bell. 


On an old Woman wwho ſold Pots at Cheſter, 
BENEATH this ſtone lies Cath'rine Gray, 
Chang'd to a lifeleſs lump of clay: | 
By earth and clay ſhe got her pelf, 
Yet now ſhe's turn'd to earth herſelf, 
Ye weeping friends, let me adviſe, 
Abate your grief, and dry your eyes 
For what avails a flood of tears ? 
Who knows but in a run of years, 


EXTRACTS, 


In ſome tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
She in her ſhop may be again, 


To the Pye-houſe Memory of Nell Batchelour, 
the Oxford Pie-Woman., 
E RE, into the duſt, 
The mouldering cruſt 
Of Elenor Batchelour's ſhoven ; 
Well vers'd in the arts 
Of pies, cuſtards, and tarts, 
And the lucrative {kill of the oven. 
When ſhe'd liv'd long enough, 
She made her laſt puff — 
A puff by her huſband much prais'd: 
Now here ſhe does lie, 
And makes a dirt-pie, 
In hopes that her cruft ſhall be raid. 


On Sir John Vanbrugh, the Poet and Architeft, 
1 I E heavy on him, carth ! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee, 


Poſthumous Fame. 
Monſter, in a courle of vice grown old, 
Leaves to his gaping heir hisi][-gain'd gold; 
Now breathes his buſt, now are his virtues 
ſhown, stone. 
Their date commencing with the ſculptu'd 
If on his ſpecious marble we rely, 
Pity a worth, like his, ſhould ever die! 
If credit to his real life we give, 
Pity a wretch, like him, ſhould ever live. 


On the Hon. Simon Harcourt. Porz. 

O this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er thou art, draw 

near : [ dear: 

Here lies the friend moſt lov'd, the ſon moſt 

Who ne'er knew joy, but friendſhip might 
divide, 

Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 
How vain is reaſon, eloquence how weak 
If Pope muſt tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak 1 
Yet let thy once-Jov'd friend inſcribe thy flone, 

And, with a father's ſorrow, mix his own. 
—— i — 
On General Withers. Pops. 
ERE, * reſt ! thou braveſt, gentleſt 
mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human- kind, 
O horn to arms! O worth in youth approv' d! 
O ſoft humanity, in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy vet'ran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the ſigh ſincere. 
Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love! 
Amidft corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us ſay, thoſe Engliſh glories gone, 
The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtore, 


On Mr. Craggs. Porz. 
STATESMAN, yet friend to truth! of 


ſoul ſincere, 


| In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 
3 
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Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend ! 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, [lov'd. 
Prais'd, wept, and honour*d—by the mule he 


On Sir Iſaac Newton. 
A PPROAC H, ye wile of ſoul, with awe 


divine, 
"Tis Newton's name that conſecrates this ſhrine! 
That ſun of knowledge, whoſe meridian ray 
Kindled the gloom of nature into day! 
That foul of icience, that unbounded mind, 
That genius, which ennobled human kind ! 
Confeſs d ſupreme of men, his country's pride: 
And half eſteem'd an angel—ti!l he dy'd : 
Who in the eye of Heav'n like Enoch ſtood, 
And thro' the paths of knowledge walk'd with 
God: 
Whoſe fame extends, a fea without a ſhore ! 
Who but forſook one world to know the laws 
of more. 


On the ſame. Pops. 


NAru RE, and nature's laws, lay hid in 
night; 
God ſaid, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


From COWLEY. 
| HERE lies the great — Falſe marble, tell 


me where? 
Nothing but poor and ſordid duſt lies here. 


On a young Lady, MALLET. 
THIS humble grave, tho' no proud ſtructure 


race, 
Vet nth and goodneſs ſanctify the place: 
Yet blameleſs viriue, that adorn'd thy bloom, 
Lamented maid ! now weeps upon thy tomb: 
Eſcap*d from death, O ſafe on that calm ſhore, 
Where ſin, and pain, and paſſion are no more! 
What never weaith could buy, nor pow'r de- 
Regard and pity wait fincere on thee ! * [cree, 
Lo! ſoft remembrance drops a pious tear, 
And holy friendſhip fits a mourner here. 
———— ͤ - EE 

On Mr. Aikman and his Son. MALLET. 
DEAR to the ie and good, beneath this (tone 

Here ſleep in peace, the father and the fon ! 
By virtue, as by nature, cloſe ally'd, 
The painter's genius, but without the pride : 
Worth unambitious, wit afraid to ſhine, [divine, 
Honour's clear light, and friendſhip's warmth 
The ſon, fair-riſing, knew too ſhort a date! 
But oh! how more ſevere the parent's fate! 
He ſaw him torn untimely from his fide, 
Felt all a father's anguiſh, wept, and dy'd ! 


On a young Lady. 
HERE innocence and beauty lie, whoſe breath 
Was ſnatch'd by early, not untimely, death, 
Hence did ſhe go juſt as ſhe did begin 
Sorrow to know, betore ſhe knew to ſin. 
Death, that does fin and ſorrow thus prevent, 
Is the next bleſſing to a life well ipent, 


EF: 1 & K-A 20S, 


&c. 


On an Infant. 
T0 the dark and ſilent tomb 
Soon I haſted, from tue womb; 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
Ere I meafur'd out my ſpan. 


I no ſmiling pleaſures knew; 
I no gay delights could view: 
Joylets ſojourner was I, 
Only born to weep and di2.—— 
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Happy infant, early bleſs'd ! 
Reſt, in peaceful ſlumber, reſt; 
Early reſcu'd from the cares 
Which increaſe with growing years, 


No delights are worth thy ſtay, 
Smiling as they ſeem, and gay; 
Short and ſickly are they all, 
Hardly taſted ere they pall. 


All our gaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain: 
Laſting only, and divine, 

Is an innocence like thine, 


| Another, 
BENEATH a ſleeping infant lies; 
To earth her body's lent : 
More glorious ſhe'}1 hereafter riſe, 
Tho' not more innocent. 


When the arch-angel's trump ſhall blow, 
Ard ſouls to bodies join, 
Millions will wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine ! 
—— —  — —— ——— — 
On To Twin-Sifler;. 
FAIR marble, tell, to future days, 
That here two virgin-ſiſters lie, 
Whoſe life employ'd each tongue in praiſe, 
Whoſe death gave tears to ev'ry eye. 


In ſtature, beauty, years, and fame, 
Together as they grew, they ſhone ; 

So much alike, ſo much the ſame, 0 
That death miſtook them both for one. 


To the Memory of Mrs. Catharine Shuckburgh, 
awho died at Bath, March 22, 1764. 
E "Ig V*D from all the pains and cares of 
| life, 
Here reſts the pleaſing friend and faithful wife: 
Ennobled by the virtues of her mind; 
Conſtant to goodneſs, and in death refign'd ; 
Who plac'd true practice in a wile retreat, 
Privately pious; and unknown, tho' great; 
Sure, in the ſilent ſabbath of the grave, 
To taſte that tranquil peace ſhe always gave. 
O early-loſt, in virtue's faireſt prime! 
Thy pieties ſupply'd life's want of time. 
No death is ſudden to a ſoul prepar'd,— 
When God's own hour brings always God's 
reward. [own !) 
Thy death, (and ſuch, O reader, wiſh thy 
Was free from terrors, and without a groan: 
Thy ſpirit to himſelf th' Almighty drew, 
Mild as his ſun exhales th' aſcending dew. 
Qq "Ty 
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Or General Wolfe: in the Church of Wefteram, in 
Kent—where be was born, 1727. 
2 George in torrow bows his laurell'd 

ead, 

And bids the artiſt grace the ſoldier dead, — 
We raile no ſculptur d trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth! the faireſt in the lilts of tame. 

Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th auipicious 

ear; 

1 with thy ſall, we ſhed the gen' ral tear: 
Wich humble griet tnicribe one artleis itone,— 
And trom thy matchlets honour date our own. 


The Prayer of a w/e Heathen. 
REAT' Jove, this one petition grant; 
(Thou knowelt beſt what mortals want :) 
Aſk' d or unalk'd, what's good ſupply ; 
What's evil—to our pray'rs deny! 


To the Right Hon. Lady Ch „1763. 
HEN lovely Portia glitter s at the play, 
_ in her birth-night robes, outthines the 
ay; | 
From crouds diſtinguiſh'd by her grace and air, 
Portia the faireſt ſeems, where x” fair: 
A kindling paſſion ev*'ry breaſt alarms, [charms. 
Each tongue proclaims the triumph of her 
But when, retir'd amidſt their rural bow rs, 
She chears th illuſtrious patriot's calmer hours, 
Or, finiling, ſits her infant tribe among, 
And guides to virtve's paths the liſt ning throng : 
Behold, amidſt theſe pleaſing cares of life, 
The tender mother, and th' engaging wife! 
More juſt applauſe theſe humbler virtues ſhare, 
And Portia ſhines—as good as ſhe is fair. 


An Incident in High Lite. 

THE Bucks bad din d, and deep in council 

ſat; [flat ; 
Their wine was brilliant—but their wit grew 
Up ttarts his lordſhip, to the window flies, 
And lo! A race! a race!” in rapture cries : 
« Where?” quoth Sir John:“ Why, ſee! two 

% drops of rain | 

& Start from the ſummit of the cryſtal pane: -- 
% A thouſand pounds! which drop with nim- 
4 hleſt force [courſe ! 


- © Performs its current down the li 


The betts were fix'd; in dire ſuſpenſe they wait 

For victory, pendant on the nod of fate. 

Now down the ſaſh, unconſcions of the prize, 

The bubbles roll--like pearls from Chloe's eyes. 
But ah! the glittering jos of life are ſhort !-- 

How oft two jofling ſteeds have ſpoil*d the ſport! 

Lo! thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

'Th' approaching drops into ont bubble draws. 
Each curs'd his fate, that thus their project 

croſs d; 
How hard their lot, who neither won nor loſt! 


| AS a weſt-country mayor, with formal ad- 
-» dreſs, [ Beſs: 
Was making his ſpeech to the haughty Queen 


| 


| 


App, 
The Spaniard," quoth he,“ with inveterate 
ſpleen [queen ; 


Has preſum'd to attack you, a poor virgin- 
+ But your majelty's courage has made it ap- 

«© pear, [the ear. 
„That the don had ta'en the wrong /cxv by 


A Court Audience, 
OE D South, a witty churchman reckon q, 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second, 
But much too ſerious for a court, 
Who at all preaching made a (port: 
He toon perceiv'd his audience nod, 
Deat to the zealous man of God. 
The doctor ſtopp'd; began to call, 
Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale: 
My lord! why, tis a monſtrous thing! 
„ You lnore fo loud- you'll wake the king.” 


On a Diſpute between Dr. Radcliffe and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. | 

SIR Godtrey and Radcliffe had one common 
way 

Into one common garden—and each had a key, 

Quoth Kneller,“ Il certainly ſtop up that door, 

If ever I find it unlock d any more.” 

5 Your threats,” replies Radcliffe, “ diſturb 

« not my eaſe; pleaſe.” 

And ſo you don't paint it, e en do what you 

„ You're ſmart, rejoins Kneller; “ but, ſay 
„ what you will, 4% pill.” 

© I'll fate any thing from you—bnt potion or 


The Empty Gun. 
AS Dick and Tom in fierce diſpute engage, 
And, face to face, the noiſy conteſt wage; 
© Don't cock your chin at me,” Dick ſmartly 
cries z replies. 
& Fear not—his head's not charg d,“ a friend 
— — dü ͤ— — 


—, E/; Antiquary and F. R. S. 


To 
(G IVE me thething that's pretty, odd, and new; 
All ugly, old, odd things leave to you. 


On erecting a Monument to Shakeſpeare, under 
the Direction of Mr. Pope, Lord Burlington, &c. 
O mark her Shakeſpeare's worth and Bri- 
tain's love, 

Let Pope deſign, and Burlington approve : 

Superfluouscare! When diſtant times thall view 

This tomb grown olu—his works ſhall ſtill be 

new. 

On Mr. Naſb's Picture 3 Length, between 
the Bufls of Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Pope, 
at Bath. _CHESTERFLEAL. 

HE old Egyptians hid their wit 
In hieroghyphic dreis, 

To give men pains in ſearch of it, 

And pleaſe themſelves with gueſs, 


Moderns, to hit the ſelf-ſame path, 


— — 


* 


And exerciſe their parts, 
Place 
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App. 
Place figures in a room at Bath: 
Forgive them, God of Arts! 


Newton, if I can judge aright, 
All Wiſdom does expreis; 

His knowledge gives mankind delight, 
Adds to their happineſs. 


Pope is the emblem of true Wit, 
The ſunſhine of the mind ; 

Read o'er his works in ſearch of it, 
You'll endleſs pleaſure find. 


Naſh repreſents man in the maſs, 
Made up of wrong and right ; 
Sometimes a king, ſometimes an aſs : 
Now blunt, and now polite, 
The picture plac'd the buſts between, 
Adds to the thought much ſtrength ; 
Willom and Wit are little ſeen, 
But Folly's at full length. 


The following Lines were handed up to a beau- 
tiful young Lady who was attending the Trial 
of Criminals at the Aſſizes in Surrey, 

WHILST petty offences and felonies ſmart, 

Is there no juriſdiction for ſtealing one's 
heart? _ [** dety you; 

You, fair one, will ſmile, and cry,“ Laws, 1 

Aſſur d that no peers can be ſummon'd to try 

you. [you; 

But think not that paltry defence will ſecure 

For the muſes and graces make a jury to try you. 


The Droꝑſical Man. TAaYloR. 


A Jolly, brave toper, who could not forbear, 
Though his life was in danger, old port 
and ſtale beer, [drink on, 

Gave the doors the hearing but ſtill would 

Till the dropſy had ſwell'd him as big as a ton, 

The more he took phyſic the worſe ſtill he grew, 

And tapping was now the laſt thing he could do. 

Affairs at this criſis, and doctors come down, 

He began to conſider ſo ſent for his fon, 

Tom, ſee by what courſes I've ſhorten'd my life, 

I'm leaving the world ere I'm forty and five; 

More than probable tis, that in twenty-four 
hours, 

This manor, this houſe, and eſtate will be yours; 

My early exceſſes may teach you this truth, 

That *tis working for death to drink hard in 
one's youth, 

Says Tom (who's a lad of a generous ſpirit, 

And not like young rakes, who're in hafte to 
herit) 

Sir, don't be diſhearten'd; altho' it be true, 

Th' operation is painful, and hazardous too, 

'Tis no more than what many a man has 
gone through. 

And then, as for years, you may yet be call'd 
young, 

Vour life after this may be happy and long. 

Don't flatter me, Tom, was the father's reply, 

With a jeſt in his mouth, and a tear in his eye: 

Too well by experience, my veſſels, thouknow'(t, 


No ſooner are tapp'd, but they give up the ghoſt, | 


A M 8, 
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EPIGRAMS from MARTIAL, 
To James Harris, Eſq; 


MARTIAL, Book iv. Ep. 87. 
OULD'ST thou, by Attic taſte a 'd 
W By all be read, by all be Tov'd, 1 
To learned Harris“ curious eye, 
By me advis d, dear Muſe, apply: 
In him the perfect judge you'll find, 
In him the candid friend, and kind. 
It he repeats, if he approves, 
If he the laughing mulcles moves, 
Thou nor the critic's ſneer ſhalt mind, 
Nor be to pies or trunks conſign'd. 
if he condemns, away you fly, 
And mount in paper-kites the ſky, 
Or dead mongſt Grub- ſtreet's records lie. 


Book i. Ep. 11. 
0 RMU DGE ON the rich widow courte, 
Nor lovely ſhe, nor made for ſports; 
'Tis to Curmudgeon charm enough, 
That ſhe has got a church- yard cough, 


Book i. Ep. 14. 
HEN. Arria from her wounded fide 
To Pætus gave the reeking ſtecl, 
I feel not what T've done, ſhe cry'd ; 
What Pztus is to do—l feel. 
Book iii. Ep. 43. 
BEFORE a ſwan, behind a crow, 
Such ſelf-deceit ne'er did I know. 
Ah! ceaſe your arts death knows you're grey, 
And ſpite of all will keep his day. 


Book iv. Ep. 78. 
WI TH lace bedizen'd comes the man, 
And 1 muſt dine with Lady Anne. 
A filver ſervice loads the board, 
Of eatables a flender hoard. 
% Your pride, and not your victuals ſpare z 
«« I came to dine, and not to ſtare. | 


Book vii. Ep. 75. 
W HEN dukes in town aſk thee to dine, 
To rule their roaſt, and imack their winez 


or take thes to their country ſeat, 


To make their dogs, and bleſs their meat; 
dream not on preferment ſoon, 


Thou'rt not their friend, but their buffoon. 


Book viii. Ep. 35. 
ATL! K E in temper and in life, 
A drunken huſband, ſottiſh wife, 
She a ſcold, a bully he,— 
The devil's in't they don't agree. 


Rook xii. Ep. 23 · 
* OUR teeth from Hemmet, and your bair 
from Bolney. | 


Was not an eye too to be had for money ? 


Book xii. Ep. 30. 94 
E D is a ſoher fellow, they " 
N Such would I have my WA: aw, not my 
friend. : 
Qqz 
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| Book xii. Ep. 103. 
* O L ſell your wife's rich jewels, lace, and 
cloaths ; 
The price once paid, away the purchaſe goes 
But ſhe a better bargain proves, I'm told; 
Still ſold returns, and ſtill is to be told, 


Book 4. Ep. 40. 
I S there, t' enroll amongſt the friendly few, 
Whoſe names pute faith and ancient fame 
W 
Is there, enrich'd with virtue's honeſt ſtore, 
Deep vers'd in Latian and Athenian lore ? 
Is there, whoright maintains, and truth purſues, 
Nor knows a wiſh that Heaven can refute ? 
Is there, who can on his great (elf depend? 
Now let me die, but Harris is this friend. 
Book ii. Ep. 80. | 
WW HEN Fannius ſhould have ſcap'd his foe, 
His own hands ftopp'd his breath : 
And was t not madneſs, I would know, 


By dying, to ſcape death? 
The ſame. 


FJ IMSELF he gew, when he the foe would fly ;| V 


N 
What madneſs this - for fear of death to die? 


Bock v. Ep. 78. 
WY ARUS did lately me to ſupper call; 

The furniture was large, the feaſt but ſmall, 
Thetable's ſpread with plate, not meat; they put 
Much to accoſt the eye, nought for the gut: 
We came to feaſt our bellies, not our eyes; 
Pray take away your gold; give us tome pies. 

Book i. Ep. 16. 
T Hou, whom (if faith or honour recom- 
mends 
A friend) I ravk amongſt my deareſt friends; 


- Remember you are now almoſt threeſcore; 
Fe days of life remain, if any more: 
Defer not what no future time in{ures, 


And only what is paſt, eſteem that you's. 
Succeſſive cares and trouble for you ay, 
Pleaſure not fo; it nimbly fleets away; 

Then ſeize it faſt ; embrace it ere it flies; 

In the embrace it vaniſhes and dies. 

„ Fll live to-morrow,” will a wile man ſay ? 

To-morrow is too late; — then live to-day. 

From Martial, literally tranſlated. 

A Eandlord of Bath put upon me a queer hum: 
I aſk*d him for punch, and the dog gave 
me * mere rum. 

Book ii. Ep. 41. 

YES; I ſubmit, my lord; you've gain'd your 

end : { your friend, 

I'm now your ſlave— that would have been 

F'll bow, T'il cringe, be ſupple as your glove;— 

Reſpect, adore you—ev'ry thing—but love. 

Book viii. Ep. 19. 
Hr ſays he's poor, in hopes you'll ſay he's 


not; 


But take his word for't; Hal's not worth a groat. 


* Merum is not tranſlated at all. 


| Book i. Ep. 16. 
W HEN from her breaſt chaſte Arria ſnatch d 
the ſword, 
And gave the deathful weapon tother lord; 
My wound, ſhe ſaid, believe me, does not ſmart, 
But thine, alone, my Pætus, pains my heart, 


Book ix. Ep. 82. 
MY works the reader and the hearer praiſe: -- 
They're incorrect, a brother poet ſays: 
But let him rail; for, when J give a feaſt, 
Am I to pleaſe the cook, or pleaſe the gueſt ? 


Book i. Ep. 34. 
i E R father dead--alone no grief ſhe knows; 
Th' obedient tear at ev'ry viſit flows. 
No mourner he, who muſt by praiſe be fee'd, 
But he, who mourns in ſecret, mourns indeed! 


Book 1. Ep. 39. 
PHE verſes, friend, which thou haſt read, are 
mine; [ thine, 
But, as thou read'ſt them, they may pais for 
Book ii. Ep. 3. 


OU ſiy, you nothing owe; and ſo I ſay; 
He only owes, who ſomething has to pay. 


Book 11. Ep. 58. p 
OU RE fine, and ridicule my thread- bare 
own 
Thread- baie indeed it is; but *tis my own. 
— . — ꝛ 
1 Dropt a thing in verſe, without a name; 
I felt no cenſure, and I gain'd no fame: 
The public ſaw the baſtard in the cradle, 
But ne'er enquir'd: fo left it to the beadle. 
A certain nobleman takes up the child, 
The real tather lay perdue, and ſmil'd, 
The public now enlarges every grace, 
What ſhining eyes it has! how fair a face! 
Of parts what ſymmetry ! what ſlrength divine! 
The noble brat is ſure of Pejops' line. 
— — ———— 
The Miftake. 
A Cannon-ball, one bloody day, 
Took a poor ſailor's leg away; 
And, as on his comrade's back he made off, 
A iccond fairly took his head off. 
The fellow, on this odd emergence, 
Carries him pick-back to the ſurgeons. 
Z——d5! cries the doctor, are you drunk, 
To bring me here a headleſs trunk? | 
A lying dog! cries Jack—he ſaid 
His leg was off, and not his head. 
— j. . —— —-— 


An Epitaph to the Memory of Lucy Lyttelton. 
MADE to engage all hearts, and charm all 


eyes; 
Tho' meek, magnanimous; tho' witty, wiſe; 


|] Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 


Vet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 


With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. 


1 


TAYLOR. * 


Her 


Arr. E PIG NU 597 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of Love; On one au firft abuſed, and then made Lowe 
Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove | to a Lady. 

Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong OUL . 

Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon rong; , F The noble _— r. uf 


Her form each beauty of her mind exprets'd ; 
Her mind was virtue by the graces diels'd, 


* 


An Inſcription on the Tomb raiſed to the Me- 
mory of the Author's Father, and of others 
his Anceſtors. _ 

UNMARE'D by trophies of the great and 

vain, 

Here ſleeps in ſilent tombs a gentle train. 

No folly waſted their paternal ſtore, 

No guilt, no ſordid av'rice made it more; 

With honeſt fame, and ſober plenty crown'd, 

They liv'd, and ſpiead their cheering influence 

round. 

May he whoſe hand this pious tribute pays, 

Receive a like return of filial praile! 


I LOV'D thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So alter'd are thy face and mind 


"I were perjury to love thee now. 


——ů— ö — ſ＋2—ↄG — 
QINCE firſt you knew my am'rous ſmart, 
Each day augments your proud diſdain ; 
* Twas then enough to break my heart, 
And now, thank Heav'n! to break my chain. 


Ceaſe, thou ſcorner, ceaſe to ſhun me! 


Now let love and hatred ceaſe ! 
Half that rigour had undone me, 
All that rigour gives me peace. 


—— ö.. . — 
MY heart (till hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you; 
Now we have liv'd thrree months aſunder, 
How I liv'd with you is the wonder. 
— — ——ñ U— 


Dialogue between an old Incumbent, and the 
Perſon promiſed the next Preſentation. 


| JM glad to ſee you well—O faithleſs breath! 


What, glad to ſee me well, and wiſh my death! 
No more, replies the youth, Sir, this miſgiving: 
J wiſh not for your death, but for your living. 

— ̃ ——— —— 
T HoO' cheerful, diſcreet, and with freedom 
well bred, 
She never repented an idle word ſaid: 
Securely ſhe ſmiles on the forward and hold, 


They feel what they owe her, and feel it untold. 


— cu 


1 SWORE I lov'd, and you believ'd, 


Yet, truſt me, we were both deceiv'd ; 
Though all I ſwore was true, 
I loy'd one gen'rous, good, and kind, 
A form created in my mind ; 
Q 


And thought that form was you, 


® Mr, Pope | 8 


Yet not to birth alone di 


But when he ſaw her well beſpatter'd; 
Her reputation ſtain'd and tatter'd ; 
He gaz'd and lov'd the hideous elf, 
She look'd ſo very like himſelf. 
True ſung the bard well known to fame“, 
Self-love and ſocial are the ſame, | 
—̃ — —— —— — 
HE who in ſecret yields her heart, 
Again may claim it from her lover ; 

But ſhe who plays the trifler's part, 

Can ne'er her ſquander'd fame recover, 
Then grant the boon for which I pray! 
Tis better lend than throw away. . 

— — — ä.. 7˖—ð—«V—— 
E thought you without titles great, 
And wealthy with a ſmall eſtate 
While by your humble ſelf alone, 
You ſeem'd unrated and unknown, 
But now on foitune's ſwelling tide 
High-borne, in all the pomp of pride 
Of grandeur vain, and fond of pelt, 
Tis plain, my lord, you knew yourſelf, 
— — —— . ꝶ———ö— 
To M thought a wild profuſion great, 
And therefore ſpent his whole eſtate: 
Wil thinks the wealthy are ador'd, 
And gleans what miſers bluſh to hoard. 
Their paſſion, merit, fate the ſame, 
They thirſt and ſtarve alike for fame. 
— — — 
To Clariſa. 
WIV like a tyrant wilt thou reign, 
When thou may'ſ rule the willing mind? 
Can the poor pride of giving pain x) 
Repay the joys that wait the kind? 
I curle my tond enduring heart, 
Which ſcorn'd preſumes not to be free, 
Condemn'd to teel a double ſmart, 
To hate myſelf, and burn for thee, 


VER bulſy'd, ne'er employ'd, 
Ever loving, ne'er enjoy'd, 
Ever doom'd to ſeek and mils, 
And pay unbleſs'd the price of bliſs, 


——————_— 
JAIN LY hath Heaven denounc'd the wo- 
man's woes, [throes, 
Thou know'ſt no tender cares, no bitter 


Unfelt your offspring comes, unfelt it goes. 


On Shakeſpeare's Monument at Stratford upon 

Avon. | 

GREAT Homer's birth ſev'n rival cities 
claim, 


Too mighty ſuch monepery of ws ** " 
0 | , 


His wond'rous worth; what Egypt could 
&, 
241 vw 
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With all the ſchools of Greece and Aſia 
Jjoin'd, 

Enlarg'd th ingmenſe expanſion of his mind. 
Noryet unrival'd the Mzonian ftrain, 

The *Britiſh Eagle and the Mantuan Swan 
Tow'r equal heights. But happier Stratford, 
With inconteſted laurels deck thy brow : [thou 
Thy bard was thine uaſchool'd, and from thee 
brought 

More than all Egypt, Greece, or Aſia taught. 
Not Homer's felt ſuch matchleſs honours won; 


The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakeſpeare none. 


HA Sonnet. Imitated from the Spaniſh of Lopez 

de Vega. Menagiana, tom. iv. p. 176. 

r e Wray a ſonnet needs muſt 
ave; 

I neꝰ'er was fo put to't before a ſonnet! 

Why, fourteen yerſes muſt be ſpent upon it ; 

*Tis good howe'er t' have conquer'd the firſt 


ſtave. 


Yet I ſhall ne'er find rhymes enough by half, 

Said I, and found myſelf i'“ the midſt o' the 
ſecond. 

If twice four verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 

I ſhould turn back on th hardeſt part and laugh. 


Thus far with good ſucceſs I think I've ſerib- 
bled, {got o'er ten. 
And of the twice ſeven lines have clean 
Courage! another ll finiſh the firſt triplet. 
Thanks to thee, muſe, my work begins to 
ſhorten. rdribler, 
There's thirteen lines got through driblet by 
*Tis done! count how you will, I warr'nt 
there's fourteen, 


; — — —— ͤmœAuᷓ— 
O * Pollard oak, hollow at heart, 
Tremendous lightning darted. 
Tremble at God's avenging dart, 
Oh all ye hollow-hearted. 


— — — . — —UN—Ü—Ü—„—¾ 


N O wonder that Oxford and Cambridge 
profound, 

In learning and ſcience ſo greatly abound ; 

When all carry thither a little each day, 

And we meet with fo few who bring any away. 


Arr. 


The _—_ ſoon was thrown 
Behold, ſays Foote, | 
The thing's made out, 
For there is one pound one. 
I wonder not, 
Says Quin, that thought 
Should in your head be found, 


Since that's the way 


Your debts you pay, 


One ſhilling in the pound. 


——  — — —  — 


On a Statue of Apollo crowning Merit, 
ERIT, if thou'it bleſt with riches, 
For God's ſake buy a pair of breeches, 
And give them to thy naked brother, 
For one good turn deſerves another, 


———— j.. — — 


HE fifth day of May, 
Being airy and ga 

And of 06s An ne" 
And to hip not inclin'd, 
My body in health, 
I'll diſpoſe of my weatth ; 
And to ſome one or other, 
And I think to my brother, 
Becauſe I foreſaw 
That my brethren in law, 
If I did not take care, 
Would come in for a ſhare; 
Which I no wiſe intended 
Till their manners are mended, 
And of that God know's there's no ſign; 
I do therefore enjoin 
And ſtrictly command 
That nought I have got 
Shall go in hotchpot; 
But I give and devile, 
As muchas in me lies, 
To the ſon of my mother, 
My own deareſt brother, 
To have and to hold, 
All.my filver and gold, 
As the affectionate pledges 


JOHN HEDGES, 


N. B. This Will paſſed a confiderable perſonal 
eſtate in 1741, and is now to be ſetzn in 


Of his brother, 


8 Quin and Foote , 
A Al day walk'd out Dorey ee 

To view the country round, | 825 * i 
In merry mood O * let me die in peace! Eumenes cried, 
They chatting ſtood, To a hard creditor at his bed - ſide. ſevade! 

Hard by the village pound. How! die! roar'd Giipus ; thus your debts 
Foote from his poke No, no, Sir, you ſha'n't die, till I am paid. 
A ſhilling took, — 

And ſaid, I'll bet a penny 17 ou tranſpoſe what ladies wear, Feil. 
To a ſhort ſpace, Iwill plainly ſhew what harlots are. Vile. 
he this 2 23 A gain if you tranſpoſe the ſame, 2 

make this piece a guinea, You'll ſee an ancient Hebrew name evi. 
pon the ground, i Change it again, and it will ſhew ; 
Wain the pound, | What all on earth deſire to do. Live. 
# Mikon, 


"Y 


APP. 
On Sleep, 
AFTROUGH ſoft ſleep death's ſad reſem- 
blance wears, 
Still do I with him on my couch to lie; 
Come, balmy ſleep, for ſweetly it appears, 
n life to live, thus without death 
to die. 


On a bad Singer. 
N ſerezch-owis ſcreek, their note por- 


HE 
W tends 


To fooliſh mortals death of friends: 
But when Corvina ſtrains her throat, 
E'en ſcreech-owls ſicken at the note. 
[JPoN ſome kaſty errand Tom was ſent, 
And met his parith curate as he went ; 
But, juſt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 
It ſeems he paſt him with a cover'd crown, 
The gownman ſtopp'd, and, turning, fternly 
id [fed!.— 
I doubt, my lad, you're far worſe taught than 
Why aye! lays Tom, ftill jogging on, that's 
true: ou. 
Thank God, he feeds me! but I'm taught by 
I 
Epitaph on a certain Miſer. 
HERE lies one who for med cines would not 
ive | 
A nette gold, and ſo his life he loſt: 
I fancy now he'd wiſh again to live, [ coſt. 
Cou'd he but gueſs how much his fun'ral 


— 


On Captain Grenville. Lord LxTTELTOx. 

E weeping muſes, graces, virtues, tell, 

If, fince your all-accompliſh'd Sidney fell, 

You, or afflicted Britain, e'er deplor'd 
A lots like that theſe plaintive lays record! 
Such ſpotleſs honour; ſuch ingenuous truth ; 
Such ripen'd wiſdom in the bloom of youth! 
So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 
To ſuch heroic warmth and courage join'd !_ 
He too, like Sidney, nurs'd in learning's arms, 
For nobler war forſook her ſofter charms : 
Like him, poſſeſs'd of ev'ry pleaſing art, 
The ſecret with of ev'ry female heart; 
Like him, cut off in youthful glory's pride, 
He, unrepining, for his country dy'd. 


—— rem 
Deſigned for the Monument of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
MORE than his name were leſs —'twould 
ſeem to fear [it here. 
He who increas'd heav'n's fame, could want 
Yet—when the ſun he lighted up ſhall fade, 
And all the worlds, he found at firſt, decay'd ; 
Then void and waſte eternity ſhall lie, 
And time and Newton's name, together die ! 
— —. AO | 
Upon a young Gentleman refufing to Toalk with 
the Author in the Park, becauſe be was not 
dreſs d well. 
FRIEND Col and I, both full of whim, 
To ſhun each other oft agree; 


E 7.168 ES 


&c. 


Fas I'm not beau enough for him, 

And he's too much a beau for me. 

Then let us from each other fly, 

And arm in arm no more appear; 

That I miy n&er offend your eye, 

T at you may ne'er offend my ear. 
— in. OY 
On Mr. Clive's reſenting being put ouf of 
the Part of Portia, and ſaying ſhe was 
ſurely as well qual fied to wear Breeches as 
Mr. Garrick was to play Ranger. 

TEAR Kate, it is vanity both us hewitches, 

Since I muſt the truth on't reveal, 

For when I mount the ladder, and you wear 
the breeches, 

We ſhew—what we ought to conceal. 

— Ä. — —— —— 
On Mr. Quin. 
SANs Epicure Quin, ſhould the devil in hell 
In filhing for men take delight, 
His hook bait with ven'ſon, I love it fo well, 
Indeed I am ſure I ſhould bite. 
— Cr - 
Extempore, on hearing a certain impertinent 
Addreſs in the Newſpapers. By Garrick, 
Thomſon, Sc. 

TP HOU eſſence of dock, of valerian, and fage, 
At once the diſgrace and the peſt of this 
age, bad crimes, 

The worſt that we wiſh thee, for all thy 

Is to take thy own phylic and read thy own 
rhymes. 

—_——  — tt — 


Anſwer to the Funto. 
THEIR wiſh muſt be in form revers' d, 
To {uit the doctor's crĩmes; 
For, it he takes his phyſie firſt, 
He'll never read his rhymes. 
——— eo 
Dr. Hills Reply to the Junto s Epigram. 
YE deſperate junto, ye great or ye ſmall, 
Who combat dukes, doctors, the deuce and 
'em all! F 
Whether gentlemen, ſcribblers, or poets in jail, 
Your impertinent curſes ſhall never prevail: 
I'll take neither ſage, dock, nor balſam of 
honey; [money. 


Do you take the phyſic, and I'll take the 
——— 


Written ſoon after Dr. Hills Farce, called The 
Rout, was acted. 
OR phyſic and farces, 
His equal there ſcarce is; 
His farces are phyſic, 
His phyſic a farce is. 
—— — —_— — — — 


To Dr. Hill, upon bis Petition of the Letter I to 


Mr. Garrick, 
JF 'tis true, as you fay, that I've injur'd a 
letter, [better ; 
I'll change my note ſoon, and I hope for the 
May the right uſe of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen; 


Qq4 Molt 
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Moſt devoutly Lwiſh that they both have their 
due, 


And that I may be never miſtaken for U. 


— . ———— — 
Colioquial Epigram®. 
Wilmot. 
10 ſhould call at his houſe, or ſhould ſend 
him a card, 


Can Garrick alone be fo cold? 


Garrick. 
Shall I, a poor player, and fill poorer bard, 
Shall foliy with Camden make bold? 
What joy can I give him, dear Wilmot declare? 
Promotion no honours can bring ; 
To him the Great Seals are but labour and care, 
Wiſh joy to your country and king. 


To the Author of the Farmer's Letters, æubich 
evere written in Ireland in the Year of the 
Rebellion, by Henry Brooke, E/; 1745. 

O thou, whoſe arileſs, free-born genius 

charms, | 

Whoſe ruſtic zeal each patriot boſom warms; 

Purſue the gloricus taſk, the pleaſing toil, 

Forſake the fields, and till a nobler foil; 

Extend the farmer's care to human kind, 

Manure the heart, and cultivate the mind; 

There plant religion, reaſon, freedom, truth, 

And ſow the ſeeds of virtue in our youth: 

Let no rank weeds corrupt, or brambles choak, 

And ſhake the vermin from the Britiſh oak : 

From northern blaſts protect the vernal bloom, 

And guard our paſtures from the wolves of 

Rome. 
On Britain's liberty ingraſt thy name, 
And reap the harveſt of immortal fame 


—— 

Uton a Lady's Embroidery, 
RACHNE once, as poets tell, 
A goddeſs at her art defy'd ; 


Bur ſoon the daring mortal fell 
The hapleſs victim of her pride, 


O then beware Arachne's fate, 
Be prudent, Chloe, and ſubmit; 
For you'll more ſurely feel her hate, 
Who rival both her art and wit. 
— —— 
Death and the Doctor. Occafioned by a Phyfi- 
cian's lampooning a Friend of the Author. 
8 Doctor — muſing ſat, 


Death ſaw, and came without delay: 
Enters the room, begins the chat, 


With, Doctor, why to thoughtful, pray?“ 


— 


The Doctor ſtarted from his place, 
But ſoon they more familiar grew: 

And then he told his piteous caſe, 
How trade was low, and friends were few. 


% Away with fear, the phantom ſaid, 
As ſoon as he had heard his tale: 

& Take my advice, and mend your trade; 
We both are loſers if you fail. 


& Go write, your wit in ſatire ſhow, 
C No matter, whether ſmart or true; 

„ Call names, the greateſt foe 
e To dullneſs, folly, pride, and you. 


© Then copies ſpread, there lies the trick, 
© Among your friends be ſure you lend 'em 
« For all who read will ſoon grow lick, 
% And when you're call'd upon, attend ein. 


«© Thus trade increaſing by degrees, 
& Doctor, we both ſhall have our ends: 

« For you are ſure to have your fees, 
% And J am ſure to have your friends.” 


——  — — 


Upon a certain Lord's giving ſome Thouſand 
Pounds for a Houſe. 
80 many thouſands for a houſe 
For you, of all the world, lord Mouſe! 
A little houſe would beſt accord 
With you, my very little lord ! 
And then exactly match'd would be 
Your houſe and hoſpitality, 


Upon ſeeing Mr. Taylor's Pictures of Bath, and 
bearing a Connoiſſeur declare that ** they 
were finely painted for & Gentleman.” 

PEEL me the meaning, you who can, 

Of „ finely for a gentleman !” 

Is genius, rareſt gift of Heaven, 

To the hir'd artiſt only given? 

Or, like the Catholic ſalvation, 

Pal'd in for any claſs or ſtation ? 

Is it bound prentice to the trade, 

Which works, and as it works is paid? 

Is there no {kill to build, invent, 

Unleſs inſpir'd by five per cent? 

And ſhalt thou, Taylor, paint in vain, 

Unleſs impell'd by hopes of gain? 

Be wiſe, my friend, and take thy fee, 

That Claud Loraine may yield to thee, 


* 


— — —ů— 


Tom Fool to Mr. Hoſtins, his Counſellor and 
Friend. 
ON your care mult depend the ſucceſs of my 
{uit, 
The poſſciſion 1 mean of the houſe in diſpute. 


Soon after the promotion of Lord Camden to the Seals, Mr, Wilmot, his Lordſhip's purſe-bearer, called 
at Hampton, where learning that Mr. Garrick had nor yet paid his congratulatory compliments, the con- 
verſation between the two gentlemen furniſhed Mr. Garrick with the ſubject of the Epigram; in which, 
ith an admirable addreſs, our Engliſh Roſcius has turned ag imputed neglcR into à very elegant pane- 


gyis on that try patriotic nobleman, 


Con- 


WWW 
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Conſider, my friend, an attorney's my foe, 

The worſt of his tribe, and the beſt is ſo-ſo. 

O let not his quiddits and quirks of the law, 

O let not this harpy your poor client claw; 

In law as in life, I know well 'tis a rule, 

That a knave ſhould be ever too hard fora fool : 

To this rule one exception your poor client 
implores, [of doors. 

That the fool may for once beat the knave out 


From the Spaniſh. 
FOE me my fair a wreath has wove, 
Where rival flowers in union meet; 
As oft ſhe kiſs'd the gift of love, 
Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet, 


A bee within a damalk roſe 
Had crept, the nectar'd dew to ſip; 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes on Louiſa's lip. 


There taſting all the bloom of ſpring, 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May, 
Th' ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 
And with the honey flew away. 


E OO — : 


An Epitaph upon the celebrated Claudius Philips, 
Mufician, who died very poor. 
PHILIPS, whole touch harmonious could re- 

move 
The pangs of guilty pow'r and hapleſs love, 
Reſt here, diſtreſs'd by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm, thou gay'ſt ſo oft before, 
Sleep, undiſturb'd, within this peaceful ſhrine, 
"Till angels wake thee, with a note like thine, 
— — — — Ä ————————ꝛů —k— 


Inſcriptions on a Monument to the Memory of 
mY a Lady's Bullfinch. . 


Oa the Front of the Stone, 


Memoriæ 
Blandientis Volucris 
H unc Lapidem 
poſuit 
David GaRRICK 
et hoc 
Nobilifime Luciæ 
Officii ſui 
Teſtimonium 
quale quale eſt 
dicavit, 

On the Right Side. 

The goddeſſes of wit and love 


Have patroniz'd the owl and dove; 
From whoſe protection both lay claim 
To immortality and fame: 


Could wit alone, or beauty, give 
To birds the ſame prorogative ; 


E PI G R A M 8, 
My double claim had fate defy*d 


Al 


&c. Gor 


And + Lucy's fay'rite ne'er had dy'd, 


——— 

Epitaph on William Hogarth , in Chiſwick 
Church-Yard. 
FAREWELL, great painter of mankind, © 

Who reach'd the nobleſt point of arts 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 
And thro' the eye correct the heart! 
If genius fire thee, reader ſtay ; 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear: 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honour'd duſt lies here. 


— —ñ;?X½ꝛ07 
Epitaph on James Quin 9, in Bath Cathedral. 
TH AT tongue, which ſet the table on a roar, 
And charm'd the public ear, is heard no 
more 
Clos'd are thoſe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which ſpoke, before the tongue, what Shake- 
ſpeare writ. {fretch'd forth, 
Cold are thoſe hands, which, living, were 
At friendſhip's call to fuccour modeſt worth. 
Here lies James Quin! deign, reader, to be 
taught thought, 
(Whate'er thy ſtrength of body, force of 
In nature's happieſt mould however caſt) 
To this complexion thou muſt come at laſt. 
—— 
Epitaph on Laurence Sterne]. 
gen” 5 a heap of ſculptur*d marble 
raiſe, 
Some worthleſs, unmourn'd titled fool to praiſe 
And ſhall we not by one poor grave-ſtoneleara 
Where genius, wit, and humour fleep with 
Sterne. 
— —— d 
Epitaph on Mr. Holland, in Chiſwick Church, 
If talents 
To make entertainment, inſtruction, 
To ſupport the credit of the 
By juſt and manly action, 
And to adorn ſociety 
by virtues 
Which would honour any rank and profeſſion, 
* Deſerve remembrance, 
Let him, with whom theſe talents were long 
exerted, 
To whom theſe virtues were well known, 
And by whom the loſs of them will be long 
lamented, | 
Bear teſtimony to the worth and abilities of his 
departed friend, : 
CHARLES HOLLAND, 
Who was born March 12, 1733, 
Dy'd the 7th of December, 1769, 
And was bury'd near this place. 


* This Epitaph has been aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon, but was really written by Mr. Garrick. See Euro- 


pean Magazine, 


1768. 


anuary 1785. 


He died October 26, 1764. 


Counteſs of Rochford, daughter of Edward Vounge, Eſq; 
Mr. Sterne was borne at Clonmel in Ireland, November 


of Durnford, in the County of Wilts. 
FI Mr. Quin died January 1766. 
2% 17133 and died in London, March 18, 
9 
Ep 


< 
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Epitaph on My. Beighton, who had been Vicar 
of Egham forty-five Years. 
NEAR half — age, with every good man's 
praiſe, 
Among his flock the ſhepherd paſs'd his days; 
The triend, the comfort of — and — 
Want never knock'd unheeded at his door; 
Oft when his duty call'd, diſeaſe and pain 
Strove to conſine him, but they ſtrove in vain: 
All moan his death, his virtues long they try d, 
They knew not how they lov d him till he dy'd: 
Peculiar bleſſings did his life attend, 
He had no foe, and Camden was his friend. 
. . ——ßĩ̃ę ͥ — 
Epitaph on Paul Wittehead, E. 
Near this place : 
Are 9 remains 
0 


Paul WHITEHEAD, Eſq, 
Who was born January 25, 1719, 
And died Dec. 30, 1774, 
Aged 6s. 

Here lies a man, misfortune could not bend; 
Prais'd as a poet, honour'd as a friend: 
Tho' his youth kindled with the love of fame, 
Within his boſom glow'd a brighter flame. 


Whene'er his friends with ſharp affliction bled, 


And from the wounded deer the herd was fled, 
Whitehead ſtood forth—the healing balm ap- 


Er... 
Nor quitted their diftrefſes—"ti]l he dy'd. 
— — 
A Tribute, by Mr. Garrick, to the Memory of a 
Character he lang knew and reſpeted. 
Epitaph on Mr. Havard, Comedian. 
& An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God! 
HAVARD from ſorrow refts beneath this 
ſtone ; 
An honeſt man—belov'd as ſoon as known ; 
Howe er deſective in the mimic art, 
In real life he juſtly play d his part ! 
The nobleſt character he acted well, 
And Heaven applauded— when the curtain fell. 
—— — ——— 


eription on a Grotto of Shells at Crux-Eaflont, 
the Work of Nine young Ladies}. Pork. 


HERE, ſhunning idleneſs at once and praiſe, 
This radiant pile nine rural ſiſters raiſe ; 

The glittering emblem of each ſpotleſs dame, 

Clear as her ſoul, and ſhining as her frame; 

Beauty which nature only can impart, 

And ſuch a poliſh as diſgraces art; 

But fate diſpos d them in his humble ſort, 

And hid in deſarts what would charm a court, 


FI 


Verſes occafioned by ſering a Grotto built by Nine 
Siflers, HERBERT, 


80 much this building entertains my ſight, 
- Nought but the builders can give more de- 
light: 


® He died 26th February, 2778. 


Arr. 


In them the maſter- piece of nature's ſhown, 
In this I ſee art's maſter- piece in ſtone. 

O! Nature, Nature, thou haſt conquer'd art 
She charms the ſight alone, but you the heart, 


Verſer, ſuppoſed to be written by Alexander 
Selkirk, during his ſolitary Abode in the Iſland 
of Juan Fernandez. 


I AM monarch of all I ſurvey, 


My right there is none to diſpute, 
From the center all round to the ſea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute, 
Oh ſolitude ! where are the charms 
That ſages have ſeen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midſt of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place, 


I am out of humanity's reach, 
I muſt finiſh my journey alone, 
Never hear the ſweet muſic of ſpeech, 
I ſtart at the ſound of my own. 
The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference ſee, 
They are ſo unacquainted with man, 
Their tameneſs is ſhocking to me. 


Society, friendſhip, and love, 
Divinely beftow'd upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 
How ſoon wou'd I taſte you again ! 
My ſorrows I then might aſſuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wiſdom of age, 
And be cheer d by the ſallies of youth, 


Religion ! what treaſure untold 
Refides in that heav'nly word 
More precious than ſilver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the ſound of the church- going bell 
Theſe vallies and rocks never heard, 
Ne'er ſigh'd at the found of a knell, 
Or ſmil'd when a ſabbath appear'd. 


Ye winds that have made me your ſport, 
Convey to this deſolate ſhore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I ſhall viſit no more, 

My friends do they now and then ſend 
A wiſh or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to fee. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind 
Compar'd with the ſpeed of its flight, 
The tempeſt itſelf lags behind, | 
And the ſwift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I ſeem to be there; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to deſpair. 


But the ſea-fow! is gone to her neſt, 
The beaſt is laid down in his lair, 


| Ev'n here is a ſeaſon of reſt, 
And I to my cabbin repair, 


+ In ehe county of Hants, the ſeat of Edward Liſle, Eſq. I Mis 
Lines, daugiiters of Edward Lille, Efq; and liters to Pr. Liſte, . 


There 


APP. 


There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot, 
—— ů - — — 
Ode to Peace. 
COME, peace of mind, delightful gueſt! 
Return, and make thy downy neſt 
Once more in this ſad heart: 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r purſue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view, 
We therefore need not part. 


Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 
And pleaſure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas! doſt thou prepare 
The ſweets that I was wont to ſhare, 
The banquet of thy ſmiles? 


The great, the gay, ſhall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canſt make, 
And vilt thou quit the ſtream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the ſequeſter'd ſhed, 
To be a gueſt with them? 


For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly facrific'd 
What'er I lov'd before; 
And ſhall I fee thee ſtart away, 
And helpleſs, hopeleſs, hear thee ſay— 
Farewel! we meet no more ? 
———— 
Human Frailty. 
EAK and irreſolute is man; 
The purpoſe of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 


The bow well bent and ſmart the ſpring, 
Vice ſeems alieady flain, 
But paſſion rudely (naps the ſtring, 


And it revives again. 


Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part, 

Virtue engages his aſſent, 
But pleaſure wins his heart. 


Tis here the folly of the wiſe 
Through all his art we view, 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conſcience owns it true. 


Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 

A ſtranger to ſuperior ſtrength, 
Man vainly truſts his own. 


But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the diſtant coaſt, 
The breath of heav'n muſt ſwell the ſail, 
Or all the toil is loſt. 
— —ññ—ñ 
On obſerving ſome Names of little Note recorded 
in the Biographia Britannica. 
OK fond attempt to give a deathleſs lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot ! 
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In vain recorded in hiftoric page, 

They court the notice of a future age, 

Thoſe twinkling tiny luſtres of the land, 

Drop one by one from tame's neglecting hands 
Lethzan gulphs receive them as they fall, 

And dark oblivion ſoon abſorbs them all. 

So when a child, as playful children uſe, 
Has burnt to tinder a ſtale laſt year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 
There goes my lady, and there goes the ſquare, 
There goes the pariſon, oh! illuſtrious ſpark, 
And there, ſcarce leſs illuſtrious, goes theclerk. 
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— — — — 
The Nightingale and Glozo-Worm, 


A Nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his ſong, 
Nor yet at eve his note ſuſpended, 
Nor yet when even-:ide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He ſpied far off, upon the ground, 
A ſomething ſhining in the dark, 


{ And knew the glow-worm by his ſpark, 


So, ſtooping down from hawthorh top, 

He thought to put him in his crop; 

The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangu'd him thus, right eloquent : 
Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 

As much as I your minſtrelſy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to ſpoil your ſong, 

For *twas the ſelf- lame Power divine, 

Taught you to ſing, and me to ſhine, 

That you with muſic, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night. 

The ſongſter heard his ſhort oration, 

And warbling out his approbation, 

Releas'd him, as my ſtory tells, 

And found a ſupper ſomewhere elſe, 
Hence jarring {caries may learn 

Their real int'reſt to diſcern 

That brother ſhould not war with brother, 

And worry and devour each other, 

But ſing and ſhine by ſweet conſent, 

Till life's poor tranſient night is ſpent, 

Reſpecting in each other's caſe 

The gifts of nature and of grace. - 
Thoſe Chriſtians beſt deſerve the name 

Who ſtudiouſly make peace their aim; 

Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps and him that flics. 


On a Goldfinth flarved to Death in his Cage. 


"TIME was when I was free as air, 
The thiſtles downy ſeed my fare, 
My drink the morning dew z 
3 ak at will on ev'ry ſpray, 


form genteel, my pluma 
F 


- 
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But gawdy plumage, ſprightly ſtrain, 
And form genteel, were all in vain, 
And of a tranſient date; 
For caught and cag'd, and ſtarv'd to death, 
In dyivg fighs my little breath 
Soon pals'd the wiry grate. 
Thanks, gentle fwain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual cloſe 
And cure of ev'ry ill! 
More cruelty could none exprefs, 
And I, if you had ſhewn me leſs, 
Had been your pris'ner ſtill. 
———  — ü — — 
The Pine-afple and the Bee, 
'FHE pine-apples in tripple row, 
Were baſking hot and all in blow, 
A bee of moſt diſcerning taſte 
Perceiv'd the fragrance as he paſs'd. 
On eager wing the ſpoiler came, 
And fearch'd for crannies in the frame, 
Urg'd his attempt on ev'ry ſide, 
To ev'ry pane his trunk applied, 
But ſtill in vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light. 
Thus having waſted half the day, 
He trimm'd his flight another way. 
Methinks, I ſaid, in thee ] find 
The fin and madneſs of mankind ; 
To joys forbidden man aſpires, 
Conſumes his ſoul with vain deſires; 
Folly the ſpring of his purſuit, 
And diſappointment all the fruit. 
While Cynthio ogles as ſhe paſſes 
The nymph between two chariot-glaſſes, 
She is the pine-apple, and he 
F he filly unſucceſsful bee. 
The maid who views with penſive air 
The ſhow-glafs fraught with glitt'ring ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets, 
But fighs at thought of empty pockets ; 
Like thine her appetite is keen, 
But ah the cruel glaſs between! 
Our dear delights are often ſuch, 
Expos d to view, but not to touch; 
The ſight our fooliſh heart inflames, 
We long for pine-apples in frames, 
With hopeleſs wiſh one looks and lingers, 
One breaks the glais, and cuts his fingers ; 
But they whom truth and wiſdom lead, 
Can gather honey from a weed. 


Horace. Book ii. Ode 10. 


RECEIVE, dear friend, the truths I teach, 


So ſhalt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverſe fortune's pow'r ; 
Not always tempt the diſtant deep, 
Nor always timorouſly creep 
Along the treach'rous ſhore. 
He that holds faft the golden mean, 
And hives contentedly berween 
The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that hannt the rich man's door, 
_ - Imbittring all his Gat, 
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EXTRACTS, Arr. 
| The talleſt pines feel moſt the power 
Of wintry blaſt, the loftieſt tow'r 
Comes heavieſt to the ground, 
The bolts that ſpare the mountain's fide, 
His cloud-clapt eminence divide, 
And ſpread the ruin round. 


The well- inform'd philoſopher 

Rejoices with an wholeſome fear, 
And hopes in ſpite of pain; 

If winter bellow from the north, 

Soon the ſweet ſpring comes dancing forth, 
And nature laughs again. 


What if thine heav'n be over-caſt, 

The dark appearance will not laſt, 
Expect a brighter ſky ; 

The God that ſtrings the ſilver bow, 

Awakes ſometimes the mules too, 
And lays his arrows by. 


If hindrances obitru thy way, 
Thy magnanimity diſplay, 

And let thy ſtrength be ſeen: 
But oh ! if fortune fill thy ſail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvas in, 


——— 


A Refleion on the foregoing Ode. 
AND is this all? Can reaſon do no more 
Than bid me ſhun the deep, and dread the 
ſhore ? 
Sweet moraliſt! afloat on life's rough ſea 
The Chriſtian has a heart unknown to thee ; 
He holds no parley with unmanly fears, 
Where duty bids he confidently ſteers; 
Faces a thouſand dangers at her call, 
And truſting in his God, ſurmounts them all, 
; — m—— 


The Shrubbery. Written in a Time of Affliction, 
OH happy ſhades! to me unbleſt, 
Friendly to peace, but not to me, 
How ill the ſcene that offers reſt, 
And þ art that cannot reſt, agree 


This glaſſy ſtream, that ſpreading pine, 
Thoſe alders 8 to the breeze, 

Might ſoothe a ſoul leſs hurt than mine, 
And pleaſe, if any thing could pleaſe. 


But fixt unalterable care 
Foregoes not what ſhe feels within, 
Shows the ſame ſadneſs ev'ry where, 
And flights the ſeaſon and the ſcene, 


For all that pleas'd in wood or lawn, 
While peace poſſeſs d theſe ſilent bow'rs, 
Her animating ſmile withdrawn, 
Hath loſt its beauties and its pow'rs, 


The faint or moraliſt ſhould tread 

This moſs-grown alley, maſing ſlow, 

They ſeek, like me, the ſecret fhade, 
But not, like me, to nouriſh woe. 


Me fruitful ſcenes and proſpects waſte 
Alike admoniſh not to roam, 

Theſe tel] me of enjoyments paſt, 

And thoſe of ſorrows yet to come. 


Tit 


: 
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The Winter Noſegay. 
WHAT nature, alas! has denied 
To the delicate growth of our iſle, 

Art has in a meaſure ſupplied, 

And winter is deck'd with a ſmile. 
See, Mary, what beauties I bring 

From the ſhelter of that ſunny ſhed, 
Where the flow'rs have the charms of the ſpring, 

Though abroad they are frozen and dead, 


'Tis a bow*r of Arcadian fweets, 
Where Flora is till in her prime, 
A fortreſs to which ſhe retreats, 
From the cruel aſſaults of the clime. 
While earth wears a mantle of ſnow, 
Theſe pinks are as freſh and as gay, 
As the faireſt and ſweeteſt that blow 
On the beautiful boſom of May, 


See how they have ſafely ſurviv'd 
The frowns of a ſky ſo ſevere, 
Such Mary's true love that has liv'd 
Through many a turbulent year. 
The charms of the late blowing roſe 
Seem grac'd with a livelier hue, 
And the winter of ſorrow beſt ſhows 
The truth of a friend, ſuch as you. 


— CO Ä — 
Boadicea, an Ode. 
WHEN the Britiſh warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counſel of her country's gods, 


Sage beneath a ſpreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Er'ry burning word he ſpoke, 

Full of rage and full of grict: 


Princeſs! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchleſs wrongs, 
"Tis becauſe reſentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues, 


Rome ſhall periſh— write that word 
In the blood that ſhe has ſpilt; 
Periſh hopeleſs and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 
Rome, for empire far renown'd, 
Tramples on a thouſand ſtates, 
Soon her pride ſhall kiſs the ground 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates. 


Other Romans ſhall ariſe, 
Heedleſs of a ſoldier's name, 
Sounds, not arms, ſhall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


Then the progeny that ſprings 
From the foreſts of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


Regions Cæſar never knew, 
Thy poſterity ſhall (way, 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they. 


duch the bard's prophetic wor(s, 
' Pregnant with celeſtial fire, 
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Bending as he ſwept the chords 
Of his ſweet but awful lyre, 


She with all a monarch's pride, 
Felt them in her boſom glow, 
Ruſh'd to battle, fought and died, 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe, 


Ruffians, pitileſs as proud, 

Heav'n awards the vengeance due, 
Empire is on us heſtow'd, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 


——— —— 
Heroiſm. 
THERE was a time when ZEtna's ſilent fire 
Slept unperceiv'd, the mountain yet entire 
When, conſcious of no danger from below, 
She tower'd a cloud-capt pyramid of ſnow. 
No thunders ſhook with deep inteſtine ſound 
The blooming groves that girdled her around, 
Her unQtuous olives and her purple vines, 
(Unfelt the fury of thoſe burſting mines) 
The peaſant's hopes, and not in vain, aſſur'd, 
In peace upon her (loping ſides matur'd. 
When on a day, like that of the laſt doom, 
A conflagration lab'ring in her womb, 
She teem'd and heav'd with an infernal birth, 
That ſhook the circling ſeas and ſolid earth. 
Dark and voluminous the vapours riſe, 
And hang their horrors in the neighb'ring ſkies, 
N through the Stygian veil that blots the 
ay, 
In dazzling ſtreaks the vivid light'nings play. 
But oh! = muſe, and in — — 
Can trace the torrent as it burns along? 
Havock and devaſtation in the van, 
It marches o'er the proſtrate works of man, 
Vines, olives, herbage, foreſts diſappear, 
And all the charms of a Sicilian year. 
Revolving ſeaſons, fruitleſs as th 
See it an uninform'd and idle mals, 
Without a {oil t'invite the tiller's care, 
Or blade that might redeem it from deſpair. 
Vet time at length(what will not timeatchieve?} 
Cloaths it with earth, and bids the produce live, 
Once more the ſpiry myrtle crowns the glade, 
And ruminating flocks enjoy the ſhade. 
Oh bliſs precarious, and unſafe retreats, 
Oh charming paradiſe of ſhort-liv'd ſweets ! 
The ſelf-ſame gale that wafts the fragrance 
round, 
Brings to the diftant ear a ſullen found, 
Again the mountain feels th' impriſon'd foe, 
Again pours ruin on the vale below; 
Ten thouſand iwains the waſted ſcene deplore, 
T hat only future ages can reſtore, 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your cauſe, 
Who firike the blow, then plead your own de- 
* fence, 3 X 

ory your aim, but juſtice your pretence 
Behold in ZEtna's — — 5 
The miſchiefs your ambitious pride inſpires. 

Faſt by the ſtream that bounds your juſt do- 


boy 


main, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation 
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A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peace, their neighbours and their 
Ill fated race! how deeply muſt they rue [own. 
Their only crime, vicinity to you ! 

The trumpet ſounds, your legions {warm abroad, 
"Through theripe harvelt lies their deſtin'd road, 
At ev'ry ſtep beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation's bread ; 
Earth ſeems a garden in its lovelieſt dreſs 
Before them, and behind a wilderneſs; 
Famine, and Peſtilence, her firtt-born ſon, 
Attend to finiſh what the ſword begun, 

And echoing praiſes ſuch as fiends might earn, 
And folly pays, reſound at your return. 

A calm ſucceeds—but plenty, with her train 
Of heart-felt joys, ſucceeds not ſoon again; 
And years of pining indigence muſt ſhow | 
What ſcourges are the gods that rule below, 

Yet man, laborieus man, by flow degrees, 
(Such is his thirſt of opulence and eale) 
Plies all the finews of induſtrious toil, 

Gleans up the refuſe of the general ſpoil, 
Rebuilds the tow'rs that ſmok'd upon the plain, 
And the ſun gilds the ſhining ſpires again. 

Increaſing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the quarrel on the conqu'rors part, 
And the ſad leſſon muſt be learn'd once more, 
That wealth within is ruin at the door. 

What are ye, monarchs, laurel'd heroes, ſay, 
But Etnas of the ſuffering world ye (way ? 
Sweet nature, ſtripp'd of her embroider'd robe, 
Deplores the waſted regions of her globe, 
And ſtands a witneſs at truth's awful bar, 

To prove you there, deſtroyers as ye are. 

Oh place me in ſome heav'n-proteRed iſle, 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom ſmile, 
Where no Volcano pours his fiery flood, 

No creſted warrior dips his plume in blood. 
Where pow'r ſecures what induſtry has won, 
Where to ſucceed is not to be undone, 

A land that diſtant tyrants hate in vain, 

In Britain's iſle, beneath a George's reign. 


— j. — 
The Poet, the Oyſfler, and Senſitive Plant. 


AN Oyſter caſt upon the ſhore 

Was heard, though never heard before ; 
Complaining in a ſpeech well worded, 
And worthy thus to be recorded : 

Ah hapleſs wretch ! condemn'd to dwell 
For ever in my native ſhell, | 
Ordain'd to move when others pleaſe, 
Not for my own content or eaſe, 

But toſs'd and buffeted about, 
Now in the water, and now out. 
*F were better to be born a ſtone 
Of ruder ſhape and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderneſs like mine, 
And ſenſibilities ſo fine : 
I envy that unfeeling ſhrub, 
Faft-rooted againſt ev'ry rub. 
The plant he meant grew not far off, 
And felt the ſneer with ſcorn enough; 
Was burt, diſguſted, mortified, 
And with aſperity replied, 

2 ; 
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When, cry the botaniſts, and ſtare, 

Did plants call'd ſenſitive grow there ? 

No matter when—a poet's muſe is 

To make them grow juſt where ſhe chuſes. 
You ſhapeleſs nothing in a diſh, 

You that are but almoſt a fiſh, 

I ſcorn your coarſe inſinuation, 

And have moſt plentiful occaſion 

To wiſh myſelf the rock I view, 

Or ſuch another dolt as you, 


| For many a grave and learned clerk, 


And many a gay unletter'd ſpark, 

With curious touch examines me, 

If I can feel as well as he; 

And when I bend, retire, and ſhrink, 

Says, Well—'tis more than one would think 
Thus life is ſpent, oh fie upon't! | | 
In being touch'd, and crying, don't. 

A poet, in his evening walk, 
O'erheard and check'd this idle talk. 
And your fine ſenſe, he ſaid, and yours, 
Whatever evil it endures, 

Deſerves not, if ſo ſoon offended, 
Much to be pitied or commended, 
Diſputes though ſhort, are far too long, 
Where both alike are in the wrong ; 
Your feelings, in their full amount, 
Are all upon your own account. 

You in your grotto-work inclos'd 
Complain of being thus expos'd, 
Yet nothing feel in that rough coat, 
Save when the knife is at your throat, 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 
Exempt from every ill beſide. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamiſh, 
Who reckon ev'ry touch a blemith, 

If all the plants that can be found 
Embelliſhing the ſcene around, 

Should droop and wither where they grow, 
You weuld not feel at all, not you. 

The nobleſt minds their virtue prove 

By pity, ſympathy, and love, 

Theſe, theſe are feelings truly fine, 


And prove their owner half divine. 


His cenſure reach'd them as he dealt it, 
And each by ſhrinking ſhew'd he felt it. 


An Invitation into the Country. 
THE ſwallows, in their torpid ſtate, 
Compoſe their uſeleſs wing, 
And bees in hives as idly wait 
The call of early ſpring. 
The keeneſt froft that binds the ſtream, 
The wildeſt wind that blows, 
Are neither felt nor fear'd by them, 
Seeure of their repoſe. 


| But man, all feeling and awake, 


The gloomy ſcene ſurveys, 

With preſent ills his heart muſt ach, 
And pant for brighter days. 

Old winter, halting o'er the mead, 
Bids me and Marty mourn, 

But lovely ſpring peeps o'er his head, 
And whiſpeis your return. 


Then 
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Then April with her ſiſter May, 
Shall chaſe him from the bow'rs, 
And weave freſh garlands ev'ry day, 

To crown the ſmiling hours. 


Þ — — 


SONGS, BAL 


§ 1. Song, Lord LYTTELTON. 
SA, Myra, why is gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind ; 
Which pity and eſteem can move; 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


Is it, becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love molett, 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the am'rous breaſt ? 


Alas ! by ſome degree of woe 
We ev'ry bliſs muſt gain: 
The heart can ne'er a tranſport know 
That never feels a pain. | 
— CCC — — 
82. Song. WALLER, 
GO, lovely roſe! 
Tell her that waſtes her time, and me, 
That now ſhe knows, 
When I reſemble her to thee, 
How ſweet and fair ſhe ſeems to be, 


Tell her that's young, 
And ſhuns to have her graces ipied, 
That hadſt thou ſprung 
In deſarts, where no men abide, 
Thou muſt have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir d; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herſelf to be deſir'd, 
And not bluſh ſo to be admir'd. 


Then die! that ſhe 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read 1n thee : 
How ſmall a part of time they ſhare, 
'T hat are fo wondrous ſweet and fair. 


— —— — 
$3. Song. L' Amour timide. Mook. 


FF in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure, 
Compatſhon ever lov'd to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, 
The cauſe—I muſt not—dare not tell, 
The grief that on my quiet preys—: . 
That rends my heart——that checks my 
I fear will laſt me all my days, (tongue 
But feel it will not laſt me long. 
— ô — 
$4. Song. Earl of Doss“. 


all you ladies now at land, 
We men at ſea indite; | 
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Written at ſea, the firſt Dutch war, 1665, the night before an engagement. 
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And if a tear that ſpeaks regret 
Of happier times appear, 

A glimpſe of joy that we have met 
Shall ſhine, and dry the tear. 


LADS, &c. &c. 


But firſt would have you underſtand 
How hard it is to write; 

The Muſes now, and Neptune too, 

We mult implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


For though the Muſes ſhould prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain ; 

Yet if rough Neptune roule the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ſhips at ſea. 
With a fa, &c. 


Then if we write not by each poſt, 
Think not we are unkind; . 

Nor yet conclude our ſhips are loſt 
By Dutchmen or by wind : 

Our tears we'll ſend a ſpeedier way, 

The tide ſhall bring them twice a day. 
With a fa, &c. 


The king, with wonder and furpriſe, 
Will (wear the ſeas grow bold; 

Becauſe the tides will higher riſe, 
Than e'er they did of old: 

But let him know it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall-ftairs, 
With a fa, &c, 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our fad and diſmal ſtory ; | 

The Dutch would ſcan ſo weak 2 foe, | 
And quit their fort at Goree: | 

For what reſiſtance can they find | 

From men who've left their hearts behind ; 
With a fa, &c. 


Let wind and weather do it's worſt, 

F ”_ you to us but kind; 
et Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall and k. ; 

Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who's our friend, or who's our foe. 
With a fa, &c. 2 


To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main; 
Or elſe at ſerious ombre play z 
But why ſhould we in vain 
Each others ruin thus purſue? 
We were undone when we left you; 
With a fa, &c. 


But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 


| 


And caſt our hopes away 
Whilſt 


o 


Whilſt you, regardleſs of our woe, 
Sit careleſs at a play: 
Perhaps permit ſome happier man 
To kiſs your hand, or flirt your fan. 
With a fa, &c. 


When any mournful tune you hear, 
That dies in every note; 
As if it figh'd with each man's care, 
For being ſo remote: 
Think then how often love we've made 
To you, when all thoſe tunes were-play d. 
With a fa, &c. 


In juſtice you cannot refuſe 
To think of our diftreis ; 
When we for hopes of honour loſe 
Our certain happineſs; | 
All thoſe deſigns are but to prove 
Ourſelves more worthy ot your love. 
With a fa, &c. 


And now we've told you all our loves, 
And likewiſe all our fears; 
In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears : 
Let's hear of no inconſtancy, 
We have too much of that at ſea, 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 
— id —— — 
§ 5. Song. Lord LaxsSDOWNE. 
WHV. cruel creature, why ſo bent, 
To vex a tender heart ? 
To gold and title you relent ; 
Love throws in vain his dart. 
Let glittering fops in courts be great, 
For pay let armies move : 
Beauty ſhould have no other bait, 
But gentle vows and love. 


If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 


The value that's their due; N 


. * 
CL s 
- — 


Kings are themlelves too poor to pay; 
A thouſand worlds too few. 


But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, 

Ah, Celia! if true love's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. 

——— — — — — — — 
$6. Song. Sir Car SCROOPE. 
ONE night, when all the village ſl-pt, 
Myrtillo's ſad deſpair 

The wretched ſhepherd waking kept, 
To teli the woods his care ; 

Begone (ſaid he) fond thoughts, begoge 
Eyes, give your forrows o'er ! 

Why ſhould you waſte your tears for one 
Who thinks on yeu no more? 

Yet, oh! ye birds, ve flocks, ye pow'rs, 
That dwell within this grove, | 

Can tell how many tender hours 
We here have paſs'd in love! 

Yon ſtars above (my cruel foes !) 
Have heard bow ſhe has ſworn, 

A thouſand times, that like to thoſe, 

Her flame ſhould $ver burn! 


'1 
r. 
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But ſince ſhe's loſt- oh] let me have 
My wiſh, and quickly die; 
In this cold bank I'll make a grave, 
And there for ever lie: — 
Sad nightingales the watch ſhall keep, 
And kindly here complain. 
Then down the ſhepherd lay to ſleep, 
But never roſe again. 
— .. — — U—%4 
$ 7. A Paſtoral Elegy. 
AH. Damon, dear ſnepherd, adieu! 
By love and firſt nature allied, 
Together in fondneſs we grew; 


Ah, would we together had died! 


For thy faith, which reſembled my own, 
For thy ſoul, which was ſpotleſs and ti ue, 
For the joys we together have known, 
Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 


What bliſs can hereafter be mine ? 
Whomever engaging, I ſee, 
To his friendſhip I Ker can incline, 

For fear I ſhould mourn him like thee. 
Though the Mules ſhould crown me with art, 
Though honour and fortune ſhould join; 
Since thou art denied to my heart, | 

What bliſs can hereafter be mine? 


Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewell! 
Thy grave with ſad ofiers I'll bind; 

Though no morg in one cottage we dwell, 
I can keep thee for ever in mind: 

Each morning I'il viſit alone 
His aſhes who lov'd me ſo well, 

And murmur each eve o'er his ſtone, 


“Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewell!“ 
_ _——— ——— 


$$. Song. Mook. 
HARK hark ! ' tis a voice from the tomb! 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 

The grave of thy Collin has room, 

To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 
I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come; 

Ye friends and companions, adicu ; 
I haſte to my Collin's dark home, 

To die on his boſom ſo true. 


All mourrful the midnight bell rung, 
When Lucy, ſad Lucy aroſe; 

And forth to the green-turf ſhe ſprung, 
Where Collin's pale aſhes repoſe. 

All wet with the night's chilling dew, 
Her boſom embrac'd the cold ground, 

While ſtormy winds over her blew, 
And night-ravens croak'd all around. 


How long, my lov'd Collin, ſhe cried, 
How long muſt thy Lucy complain ? 
How long ſhail the grave my love hide? 
How long ere it join us again? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, 
With thee o'er the world would ſhe fly, 
For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd, 
For thee would ſhe lie down and die, 


Alus! what ayails it how dear 


1 ty Lucy was once to her ſwain! 
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Her face like the lily ſo fair, § 10. Song. | 
And eyes that gave light to the plain HARDY by the hall, our maſter's houſe, 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone, Where Merſey flows to meet the main; 

That face and thoſe eyes charm no more, Where woods, and winds, and waves diſpule 


as. th. Sa 6 i. 


And Lucy, forgot and alone, A lover to complain; 
To death ſhall her Colin deplore. | With arms acroſs, along the ſtrand 
While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, Poor Lycon walk'd, and hung his head ; 
And mourn'd to the echoes around, Viewing the focttteps in the ſand, 
Inflam'd all at once grew the air, Which a bright nymph had made. | 
And thunder ſhook dreadful the ground, The tide, ſays he, will ſoon eraſe | 
J hear the kind call, and obey, The marks fo lightly here impreſt; 5 
Oh, Colin, receive me, ſhe cried! But time or tide will ne'er defce N | 
Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, Her image in my breaſt, | 
She hung on his tomb-ſtone and died, Am 1 ſome farage beaſt of prey? . 
A Am I ſome horrid monſter — ? 4 
$9. Song. GAT. | That thus the flies fo ſwift away, 
TWasS when the ſeas were roaring Or meets me with a frown ? 
With hollow blaſts of wind; That bofom loft, that lily (kin 1 
A damſel lay deploring, (Truſt not the faiceſt outſide ſhow) 
All on a rock reclin' d. Contains a marble heart within, 
Wide o'er the foaming bilfows A rock hid under ſnow. 
She caſt a wiſtful look; 
, eee eee e e Ah me! the flints and pebbles wound 
1 Her tender feet, from whence there fell 
N Thoſe crimſon drops which flain the ground; 
Sm —— are gone and over, And beautify each ſhell. X . 5 | 
nd nine long tedious days: | £7 : 
Why didſt thou, vent'rous lover, * — 2 reer hy Sight, F 
Why didſt th 2 ods thus > I will no more in vain purſue, 
Ceaf, * 0 3 8 —_ Ro e But take my leave for a Jong night; 
3 4 eee. 1 Adieu! lov'd maid, adieu! 
Ah ! what's thy troubled motion | With that, he took a running leap, | 
To that within my breaſt! . pms leap indeed, 4 
; nd plung'd into the founding dee 
The merchant, robb'd of pleaſure, Where hungry fiſhes feed. TEE... 
Views tempeſts in deſpair ; 
The melancholy hern ſtalks by; 


But what's the loſs of treaſure 

To loſing of my dear Around the {qual:ing ſea-gulis yell; i 

Should you lome coaſt be laid on, Aloft the croaking ravens fly, 
Where gold and di'monds grow, And toll his funeral bel], 

You'd find a richer maiden, * The waters rol} above his head, 
But none that loves you ſo. The billows tols it o'er and der; 

His ivory bones lie ſcattered, 


H they ſay that nat 
W And whiten all the ſhore. 


Has nothing made in vain; 


** 


Why then beneath the water T 

D hideous rocks remain? 5 11. Song. Femmy Dawſon 9 It ENSTONEu E 
No eyes theſe rocks diſcover, COME liſten to my mournful tale, | 
Ye tender hearts, and jovers dear; : | 


That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wand'ring lover, 
And leave the maid to weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear; 
Repaid each blaſt with ſighing, For thou canſt weep at every woe, 
Each billow with a tear : | And pity every plaint, but mine. 
When o'er the white wave ſtooping, Young Dawſon was a gajlant youth, 8 
His floating corpſe ſhe ſpied; A brighter never trod the plain; * 
And well he lov'd one charming maid, 


Then, like a lily, drooping, 
She bow'd her head, and died. | And dearly was he lov'd again. 


* Captain James Dawſon, the amiable and unfortunate ſubject of theſe beautiful ſtanzas, was one of the 
el ght Officers, belonging to the Mancheſter Regiment of volunteers in the fexvice of 'The Young Cheva- 
lier, who were hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Kennington-common, in 1746. Ard this baltad, 


Nor will you ſcorn to heave a ſigh, 
Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. | 


And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline; 


written about the time, is founded on a remarkable circumſtance which actually happened at his execution. 
Juſt b-fare his death he wrote a ſong on his own misfortunes, which is ſuppoſed to be till extant, though 


tae Editor, after much enquiry, has never had the happinefs to meet with it. 
Rr One 
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One tender maid ſhe lov'd him dear, 
Oi gentle blood the damſel came; 
And taultleſs was her beauteous form, 
And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame, 


But curſe on party's hateful ſtrife, 
That led the favour'd youth aſtray ; 
The day the rebel clans appcar'd, 
O had he never feen that day! 


Their colours and their ſaſh he wore, 
And in the fatal dreſs was found; 

And now he muit that death endure, 
Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


How pale was then his true-love's cheek, 
When Jemmy's ſentence reach'd her'ear! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 

So pale, or yet ſo chill, appear. 


With faultering voice ſhe weeping ſaid, 
Oh Dawſon, monarch of my heart, 
Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 

For thou and I will never part. 


Yet might ſweet mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, 
O. George, without a prayer for thee 
My oriſons ſhould never cloſe. 


The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 
And every tender babe I bore 
Should learn to liſp the giver's name. 


But tho', dear youth, thou ſhouldſt be dragg'd 
To yonder ignominious tree; 

Thou ſaalt not want a faithful friend _ 
To thare thy bitter fate with thee. 


O then her mourning-coach was call'd, 
The fledge mov'd ſlowly on before; 
Though borne in a triumphal car, 
She had not lov'd her favourite more. 


She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law ; 
And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and ſtedfalt eye ſhe ſaw. 


Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd fo long: 

Ard ſtifled was that tuneſul breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung : 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 


Round which her arms had fondly clos'd : 


And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her love · ſic k head repos d: 


And raviſh'd was that conſtant heart, 
She did-to every heart prefer; 

For though it could its king forget, 
Twas true and loyal ſtill to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 
But when *fwas moulder'd into duſt, 
Now, now, ſhe cried, I follow thee, 


* 
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My death, my death, alone can ſhew 
The pure and _— love I bore : 


Ay p. 


Accept, O Heaven! of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hearſe retir'dz 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, ſighing forth his name, expir'd. 


Though juſtice ever muſt prevail, 
The tear my Kitty ſheds is due; 


For ſeldom ſhall ſhe hear a tale 


So lad, ſo tender, and ſo true, 
—̃ä (— — 


§ 12. Song. A Morning Piece; or, A Hymn for 
| the Hay-makers. 


j 
BRISK chaunticleer his matins had begun, 
And broke the ſilence of the night; 
And thrice he call'd aloud the tardy ſun, 
And thrice he hail'd the dawn's ambiguous 
light; by” ſtoms run, 
Back to their graves the fear-begotten phan- 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ſtoutly ſtrode over the dale; 
He lent new perfume to the breath of the ſouth; 
On his back hung his wallet and flail. 
Behind him came Health from her cottage of 
thatch, 


| Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. 


Firſt of. the village Colin was awake, 
And thus he ſung, reclining on his rake, 
; Now the rural Graces three 

Dance benezth yon maple-tree ; 

Firſt the veſtal Virtue, known 

By her adamantine zone; 

Next to her, in roſy pride, 

Sweet Society, the bride; 

Laſt Honeſty, full ſeemly dreſt 

In her cleanly homefpun veſt. 


The abbey bells, in wak'ning rounds, 
The warning peal have given; 
And pious Gratitude reſounds 
Her morning hymn tT Heav'n. 
Allnaturewakes; the birds unlock their throats, 
And mock the ſhepherd's ruſtic notes. 
All alive o'er the lawn, 
Full glad of the dawn, 
The little Iambkins play; 
Sylvia and Sol at iſe, and all is day, 


Come, my mates, let us work, 
And all hands to the fork, 
While the fun ſhines, our haycocks to make; 
So fine 1s the day, 
And fo fragrant the hay, Wes” 
T hat the meadow's as blithe as the wake, 
Our voices let's raiſe, 
In Phcebus's praiſe, 
Inſpir'd by ſo glorious a theme, 
Our muſical words 
Shall be join'd by the birds, 
And we'll dance to the tune of the ſtream. 
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13. Song. Sir JOHN SUCKLING. 


WHY ſo pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prithce why ſo pale? 

Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail? | 
Prithee why ſo pale? 

Why ſo dull and mute, young ſinner ? 
Prithee why ſo mute ? 

Will, whey ſpeaking well can't win her, 
Saying nothing do't ? 

Prithee why ſo mute? 

Quit, quit, for ſhame ; this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 

Nothing can make her ; 

The devil take her, 
. — TP Oo 

$ 14. Song. Humphry Gubbin's Courtſhip. 

A Courting I went to my love, 

Who is ſweeter than roles in May; 

And when 1 came to her, by Jove, 

The devil a word could I ſay. 

I walk'd with her into the garden, 
There fully intending to woo her; 

But may I be ne'er worth a farthing, 
If of love I ſaid any thing to her. 


I claſp'd her hand clcſe to my breaſt, 
While my heart was as light as a feather ; 
Yet nothing I ſaid, I proteſt, 7 
But— Madam, 'tis very fine weather. 
To an arbour I did her attend, 
She aſk'd me to come and fit by her; 
I crept to the furthermoſt end, 
For I was afraid to come nigh her, 


I aſk'd her which way was the wind, / 
For I thought in ſome talk we muſt enter: 
Why, Sir, (ſhe anſwer'd, and grinn'd) 
Have you juſt ſent your wits for a venture? 
Then 1 follow'd her into the houle, 
There I vow'd I my paſſion would try; 
But there I was ſtill as a mouſe: — 


Oh! what a dull booby was I 


§ 15. Song. The Deſpairing lover. Wals R. 

Dis TRAC TED with care, 
For Phyllis the fair; 

Since nothing could move her, 

Poor Damon, her lover, 

Reſolves in deſpair 

No longer to languiſh, 

Nor bear ſo much anguiſh; 

But, mad with his love, 

To a precipice goes; 

Where a leap from above 

Would ſoon finiſh his woes, 


When in rage he came there, 
Beholding how feeg ; 

The ſides did appear, 

And the bottom how deep; 
His torments projecting, 
And ſadly reflecting, 

That a lover forſaken 

A ucw love may get; 
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But a neck, when once broken, 
Can never be ſet: 


And that he could die 
Whenever he would; 
But, that he could live 
But as long as he could: 
How grievous ſoever 
The torment might grow, 
He ſcorn'd to endeavour 
To finiſh it ſo. 
But bold, unconcern'd 
At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return'd 
To his cottage again. 
OO ————— — [- 
$ 16. Song. | 
A Cobler there was, and he liv'd in a ſtall. 
Which ſerv'd him for parlour, for kitchen, 
and hall, | 
No coin in his pocket, nor care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, nor duns at bis gate: 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
Contented he work'd, and he thought himſelf 
happy... ==. „ lpappy: 
If at night he could purchaſe a jug of brown 
How he'd laugh then, and whiſtle, and fing too 
moſt ſweet! meet: 
Saving, Juſt to a hair I have made both ends 
Derry down, down, &c. 


But love, the diſturber of high and of low, 

That ſhoots at the peaſant as well as the beauz 

He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorough the heart; 

[ wiſh he had hit ſome more ignoble part: 
Derry down, down, &c, ; 


Tt was from a cellar this archer did play, 

Where a buxom young damſel continually lay; 

Her eyes ſhone ſo bright when ſhe role ev ry day, 

That ſhe ſhot the poor coblezquite over the way « 
Derry down, down, &c. 


He ſung her love-ſongs as he ſat at his work, 
But ſhe was as hard as a Jew or a Turk; 
Whenever he ſpake, ſhe would flounce and 
would fleer, 7 
Which put the poor cobler quite ints' 
Derry down, down, &c. 


He took up his awl that he had in the world, 

And to make away with himſelf was reſolv'd; 

He pierc'd through his body inſtead of the ſole, 

So the cobler he died, and the bell it did toll, 
Derry down, down, &c, 

And now, in good will, I adviſe as a friend, 

All coblers take warning by this cobler's end x 


def pair: 


Keep your hearts out of love, for we find by 


what's paſt, | 
That love brings us all to an end at the laſt, 
Derry down, down, &c. 
— 2 —— 
517. Song. 
WHEN Damon languifh'd at my feet, 
And I believ'd him true, 
The moments of gelight how ſweet ! 


But ah! how ſwat they fle w! 
r2 


8 
* - 


Moors. 
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The ſunny hill, the flowery vale, 
The garden, and the grove, 

Have echoed to his ardent tale, 
And vows of endlets love. 

The conquelt gain'd, he left his prize, 
He left her to complain; 

To talk of joy with weeping eyes, 
And meaſure tune by pain. 

But Heaven will take the mourner's part, 
In pity to deſpair ; 

And the laſt ſigh that rends the heart, 
Shall waft the ſpirit there. 


— ö ——L—ʒ 


& 18. Song. The Laſs of the Hill. 
Miſs MARY JONES. 

O N the brow of a hill a young ſhepherdeſs 

dwelt, | 
Who no pangs of ambition or love had e*erfelt ; 
For a few ſober maxims ſtill ran in her head, 
That twas better to earn, ere ſhe cat her brown 

bread : (health, 
That to riſe with the lark was conducive to 
And, to folks in a cottage, contentment was 

wealth. 


Now young Roger, who liv'd in the valley be- 
low, (beau, 

Who at church and at market was reckon'd a 

Had many times tried o er her heart to prevail, 

And would reſt on his pitchtork to tell her his 
tale: 

With his winning behaviour he melted her heart; 

But, quite artleſs herſelf, ſhe ſuſpected no art. 


He had ſigh'd and proteſted, had kneel'd and 


implor'd, 


And could lye with the grandeur and air of a lord: 


Then her eyes he commended in language well 
dreſt, { breait ; 
And enlarg'd on the torments that troubled his 
Till his fighs and his tears had fo wrought on 
her mind, [ clin'd, 
That in downright compaſſon to love the in- 


But as ſoon as he'd melted the ice of her breaſt, 
All the flames of his love in a moment decreas'd. 
And at noon he goes flaunting all over the vale, 
Where he boaſts of his conqueit to Suſan and 
Nell: [ haſte, 
Though he ſees her but ſeldom, he's always in 
And if ever he mentions her, makes her his jeſt. 
All the day ſhe goes ſighing and hanging her 
cad, [ her bread; 

And her thoughts are fo peſter d, ſhe ſcarce earns 
The whole village cry ſhame, when a milking ſhe 


oes 

That lo little atfection is ſhown to the cows : 
But ſhe heeds not their railing, een let them rail 

on, [ gone. 
And a fig for the cows, now her ſweetheart is 
Now beware, yc young virgins of Britain's gay 

iſle, 
How ve yielil up your hearts to a look or a ſmile: 
For Cupid is artful, and virgins are frail, 
And you'} find a falſe Roger in cvery vale, 

11 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


App. 


Who to court you and tempt you will try all 
his (kill; 
But remember The laſs on the brow of the hill, 


$ 19. Song, BakTON BoorTH, Ei. 


WEET are the charms of her I love, 

More tragrant than the damaſk roſe, 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 

Gentle as air when Zephyr blows, 
Retreſhing as deſcending rains 
To ſun-burnt climes and thirſty plains, 


True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the ſun; 
Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 

Whoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon; 
From every other charmer tree, 


My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The lamb the flowery thyme devours, 
| The dam the tender kid purſues; 
Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bowers 

Of verdant ſpring, her note renews ; 
All follow what they moiſt admire, 
As I purſue my ſoul's deſire. 


Nature muſt change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the ſeaſons riſe; 

As winter to the ſpring gives place, 
Summer th' approach of autumn flies: 

No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 


Love only knows perpetual ſpring. 


Devouring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lotty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble towers, and gates of brats, 

In his rude march he levels low: 
But time, dettroying far and wide, 
Love from the ſoul can ne'er divide. 


Death only, with his cruel dart, 

The gentle godhead can remove; 
And drive him from the bleeding heart 
To mingle with the bleſs'd above, 
Where, known to all his kindred train, 


He finds a laſting reſt from pain. 


Love, and his ſiſter fair, the ſoul, 
Twin-born, from heaven together came: 
Love will the univerſe controul, 
When dying ſeaſons loſe their name; 
Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, 
When time and death ſhall be no more, 


OT ——— 


§ 20. Song. PARNELL. 
MY days have been ſo wondrous tree, 
The little birds that fly 
With careleſs eaſe from tree to tree, 
Were but as bleſs'd as I. 


Aﬀ gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine increas'd their ſtream ? 
Or aſk the flying gales, if cer 
L lent a figh to them? 
But now my former davs retire, 
And I'm by beauty caught; 
The tender chains of ſweet deſire 


Are ia d upon my thought, 


P P, 
„all 


hill. 


APP. 


An eager hope within my breaſt _ 
Does every doubt controul ; 

And lovely Nancy ſtands conteſt 
The {av'rite of my ſoul. 

Ye rightingales, ye twiſting pines, 
Ye ſwains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds! 
Ye cloſe retreats of love! 


With all of nature, all of art, 
Aſſiſt the dear deſign ; 

O teach a young unpractis'd heart 
To make her ever mine. 


The very thuught of change I hate, 
As much as of deſpair ; 

Nor ever covet to be great, 
Unleſs it be for her. 


Tis tine, the paſſion in my mind 
Is mix'd with foft diſtreſs ; 

Yet while the fair I love is kind, 8 
I cannot wiſh it lets. 


& 21, Sang. May-Eve; or, Kate of Aberdeen. 
CUNNINGHAM. 


9 5 H E tilver moon's enamour'd beam 
Steals ſoftly through the night, 

To wanton with the winding ſteam, 
And kits reflsRed light. 

To beds of ſtate go, balmy fleep, 
('Tis where you've ſeldom been) 

May's vizii while the ſhepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen, 

Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In roly chaplets gay, 

Till morn unbar her golden gate, 
And give the promis d May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare 
The promis'd May, when ſeen, 

Not half ſo fragrant, halt fo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen, 

Strike up the tabor's boldeſt notes, 
We'll rouſt the nodding grove ; 

The netted birds ſhall raiſe their throats, 
And hail the maid I love. 

And jce—the matin lark miitakes, 
He quits the tufted green : 

Fond bird! "tis not the morning breaks, 
Tis Kite of Aberdeen, 


Now lightſome o'er the level mead, 
W here midnight Fairies rove, 

Like them the jocund dance we'll lead, 
Or tune the reed to love, 

For ſee the roly May draws nigh 
She claims a virgin Queen 

An hark, the happy ſhepherds cry, 
' I's Kate of Aberdeen! 


\ 22. Song. 


NOT the ſoft ſighs of vernal gales, 
The fragrance of the flowery vales, 

The murmurs of the cry{tal xitl, 

The voral grove, the gerdant hi; 


Jonxsox. 
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Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my boſom with delight. 


Not all the gems on India's ſhore, 

Not all Peru's unbounded ſtore; 

Not all the power, nor all the fame, 

That heroes, kings, or poets claim; 

Nor knowledge, which the learn'd approve, 
To form one wiſh my ſoul can move. 


Yet nature's charms allure my eyes, 

And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge J obtain, 
Nor ſeek I nature's charms ia vain; 

In lovely Stella all combine, 

And, lovely Stella! thou art mine. 


$ 23. Delia. A Paſioral. CuxnxiNGRan. 
HE gentle ſwan, with gracetui pride, 
Her gloſſy plumage laves, 
And failing down the filver tide, 
Divides the whiſpering waves: 
The ſilver tide, that wandering flows, 
Sweet to the bird muſt be! 
But not fo tweet, blithe Cunid knows, 
As Delia is to me, 


A parent bird, in plaintive mood, 
On yonder fruit- tree lung, 

And ſtill the pendent neſt ſhe view'd 
That held her callow young: 

Dear to the mother's fluttering heart 
The genial brood mult be; 


| But not fo dear (the thouſandth part) 


As Delia is to me. 


The rotes that my brow ſurround 
Were natives of the Cale ; 

Scarce pluck'd, and in a garland bound, 
Before their ſweets grew pale ! 

My vital bloom would thus be froze, 
If luckl-is torn from thee ; 

For what the root is to the roſe, 
My Delia is to me. 


Two doves I found, like newall'n ſnow, 
So white the bezuteons pair 
The birds to Delia I'll beitow, 
They're like her boſom fair 
When, in their chaſte connubial love, 
My ſecret with ſhe'll fee; 
Such mutual bli's as turiles prove, 
May Delia ſhare with me. 
—— cc —_—— — 
§ 24. Songs AKENSINE, 
Tur ſhape alone let others prize, 
The lraturrs of the fair; 
I look for ſpirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 
A damalk cheek, and ivory arm, 
Shall ne'er my wiches win; 
Give me an animated form, 
That ſpcaksa mind within. 
face where awful honour ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and (weetnels move, 
And angel innocence rehnes 
The tondernets of love. 
R 1 3 
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Theſe are the ſoul of beauty's frame, 
Without whoſe vital aid 

Unfiniſh'd all her features ſeem, 
And all her roles dead, 

But ah! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

Withevery image of delight, 
Wich graces ever new! 

Of power to charm the greateſt woe, 
The wildeft rage controu]; 

Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 
And rapture through the foul. 


Their power but faintly to expreſs 
All language mult deſpair ; 


But go, behold Arpsſia's face, 


And read it perfect there. 


§ 25. Song. Or yuung Olinda. 
WHEN innocerce and beauty meet, 
To add to lovely female grace, 
Ah, how beyond expreſſion ſweet 
Is every feature of the face! 


| By virtue ripen'd from the bud, 


The flower angelic odours breeds; 
The fragrant charms of being good 
Makes gaudy vice to ſell like weeds, 


Oh facred Virtue! tune my voice, 
With thy inſpiring harmony ; 


Then I ſhall ſing cf rapt'rous joys, 


Which fill my ſoul with love of thee. 


To laſting brightneſs be refin'd, 

When this vain ſhadow flies away ; 
Th eternal beautics of the mind 

Will lait when all things elſe decay. 


& 26. Sons. From the Lapland Tongue. 


STEEL. 


HOU rifing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 

Invites my fair to rural play, 
Diſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 
Oh! were I ſure my dear to view, 
I'd climb that pine-tree's topmoſt bough, 
Aloft in air that quivering plays, 
And round and round for ever gaze. 
My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What wood conceals my: fleeping maid ? 
Faſt by the roots enrag'd I'd tear 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair. 
Oh! ccu!ld I ride on clouds and ikies, 
Or on the raven's pinions rife ! 
Ye forks, ye iwans, a moment ſtay, 
And waft a lover on his way ! 
My bliſs too long my bride denies, 
Apace the wafting ſummer flies ; 
Nor yet the wint'ry blatts I fear, 
Not ſtorms or night ſnall keep me here. 


What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare? 
Oh | Love has fetters ſtronger lar: 

By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd, 

But crucl Love enchains the mind, 


App. 


No longer then perplex thy breaft; 

When thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt; 
"Tis mad to go, tis death to ſtay, 

Away to Orra, haſte away! 


$ 27. Song. The Miaſummer Wiſh, CR OxAILL' 


WAF me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze, 
To Windfor's ſhady kind retreat; 

Where ſylvan ſcenes, wide-fpreading trees, 
Repel the dog - ſtar's raging heat: 

Where tufted graſs, and moſſy beds, 

Affford a rural calm repoſe j 

Where woodbines hang their dewy heads, 

And fragrant ſweets around diſcloſe. 


Old oozy Thames, that flows faſt by, 
Along the ſmiling valley plays; 

His laſly ſurface cheers the eye, 
And though the flowery meadow ſtrays. 


| His fertile banks with herbage green, 


His vales with golden plenty twell; 
Where'er his purer freams are ſeen, 
The gods of health and pleaſure dwell, 


Let me thy clear, thy yielding ware, 
Wich naked arm once more divide 


In thee my glowing boiom lave, 


And ftem thy gently-rolling tide. 


Lay me, with damaſk-roſes crown'd, 
Beneath tome oſier's duſky ſhade ;; 
Where water-lilics deck the ground, 


Where bubbling ſprings retreſh the glade. 
——— — — 
§ 28. Song, Miſs WHATELEY. 


COME, dear Paſtora, come away! 
And hail the chearful ſpring; 
Now fragrant bloſſoms crown the May, 
And wodds with love-notes ring: 
Now Phoebus to the Weſt deſcends, 
And ſheds a iainter ray; 
And as our rural labour ends, 


We bleſs the cloling day. 


In yonder artleſs maple bower, 
With blooming woodhines twin'd, 

Let us enjoy the evening hour, 
On earth's ſoft lap reclin'd: 

Or where yon pop'ai's verdant boughs 
The cryſtal current ſhade ; 

O deign, fair nymph, to hear the vows 
My faithiul heart has made. 

Within this breaſt na ſoft deceit, 
No artful flattery *bides : 

But truth, ſcarce known among the great, 
O'er every thought preſides : 

On pride's falſe glare I look with ſcorn, 
And all its glirtering train; 

Be mine the pleaſures which adorn 
This ever-peaceful plain. 


Come then, my fair, and with thy love 
Each riſing care ſubdue ; | 

Thy preſence can each grief remove, 
And every jay renew ; 


P P, 


APP, 
The lily fades, the roſe grows faint, 


Their tranſient bloom is vain; 
But laſting truth and virtue paint 
Paſtora of the plain. 


§ 29. Song. 
0 dear Amanda, quit the town, 
And to the rural hamlets fly; 

Behold, the wintry forms are gone, 

A gentle radiance glads the ſky. 
The birds awake, the flowers appear, 

Earth ſpreads a verdant couch for thee; 
"Tis joy and muſic all we hear! 

'Tis love and beauty all we ſee! 


Come, let us mark the gradual ſpring, 
How peep the buds, the bloſſom blows, 
Till Philomel begins to ling, 
And perfect May to ſpread the roſe, 
Let us ſecure the ſhort delight, 
And wiſely crop the blooming day; 
For ſoon, too ſoon, it will be night: 
Arile, my love, and come away. 


§ 30. Song. From the Lapland Tongue. STEEL. 


H ASTE, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 

Our amorous journey through this dreary 
waſte; | 

Haſte, my rein- deer! ſtill, ſtill thou art too ſlow, 

Impetuous love demands the lightning's haſte, 


Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread ; 
Soon will the fun withdraw his cheerful ray ; 

Darkling and tir'd we flrall the marſhes tread, 
No lay unſung to cheat the tedious way. 


The watery length of theſe unjoyous moors 
Does all the flowery meadows pride excel; 
2 theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores; 
Ye flowery meadows, empty pride, fare wel. 
Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My brealt is tortur'd with impatient hres ; 
Fly, my rein-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce deſires. 


Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 
And thou, in wonder loſt, {halt view my fair, 


. Admire each feature of the lovely maid, | air. 


Her artle!s charms, her bloom, her ſprightly 
— —— — — 
§ 31. Song. Arno's Vale, Earl of Mid- 
DLESEXE®, 
HEN here, Lucinda, firſt we came, 
Where Arno rolls his ſilver fr eam, 

How blithe the nymphs, the ſwains how gay ! 
Content inſpir'd each rural lay. 
The birds in livelier concert ſung, 
The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; 
All look'd as joy could never fail 
Among the ſweets of Arno's vale. 


But ſince the good Palemon died, 
The chief of ſhepherds, and their pride, 


Now Arno's ſons mult all give place 


To northern men, an iron race. 
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| The taſte of pleaſure now is o'er; 


| 
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Thy notes, Lucinda, pleaſe no more; 
The muſes droop, the Goths prevail; 


Adieu the ſweets of Arno's vale! 
— Ez ́KRD2F 


|S 32. Song. The poſſicnate Shepherd to bis 


Lower. MARLOW» 
COME live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſures prove 
That vallies, groves, or hills and fields, 
And all the ſteepy mountain yields. 


And we will fit upon the rocks, | 
Seeing the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 


By ſhallow rivers, to whole falls 


Melodious birds ſing madrigals. 


And Iwill make thee beds of roſes, 
And a thouſand fragrant poſies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kitle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold, 


A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 

With coral claſps, and amber ſtuds: 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing 
For thy delight each May morning : 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, aad be my love. 


—— — — 


& 33. Song. The Mipb's Reply to the Shepherd. 
Sir W. RALEIGH, 
FF all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The reſt complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reck'ning yields; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's ſpring, but forrow's fall. 


Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten, 

Thy belt of firaw, and ivy buds, 

Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds, 

All theſe in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 


But could youth laſt, and love ftill breed, 
Had joy no date, nor age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, 


| To live with thee, and be thy love. 


* Charles Sackville, afterwards duke of Dorſet. It was written at Florence in 1937, 0n the death of John 
Gaſton, the laſt duke of Tuſcany of the houſe of Medici z and addreſſed to ſig nora Muſcovita, a finger, a ta- 


vourite of the author's. 
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& 34. Song. Summer. THOMAS BRERE- 
wooD, £/q. 
JW HERE the light cannot pierce, in a grove 


of tall trees, 
With my fair-one as blooming as May, 


VUndiſturb d by all found but the ſighs of the 


Let me paſ: the hot noon of the day. [ breeze, 


When the ſun, leſs intenſe, to the weſtward in- 
clines, 
For the meadows the groves we'll forſake, 
And ſee the rays dance, as inverted he ſhines, 
On the face of ſome river or lake. 
Where my faireſt and I, on its verge as we paſs, 
(For "115 ſhe that muſt ſtill be my theme) 
Our ſhadows may view on the watery gals, 
While the fiſh are at play in the ſticaim. 


May the herds ceaſe to low, and the lambkins 
© to bleat, a 
When the ſings me ſome amorous ſtrain; 

All be ſilent and huſh'd, unleſs Echo repeat 
The kind words and ſweet ſounds back again 


And when we return to our cottage at night, 
Hand in hand as we fauntering ſtray, 
Let the moon's ſilver beams through the leaves 
give us light, 
Jutt direct us, and chequer our way. 


Let the nightingale warble its notes in cur walk, | 


As thus gently and ſlowly we move; 
And let no ſingle thought be expreſs'd in our 
But of friendihip improv'd into love. [talk, 
Thus enchanted each day with theſe rural de- 
lights, Re 
And ſecure from amhition's alarms ; 
Soft love and repoſe ſhall divide all our nights, 
And cach morning ſhall riſe with new charms, 
— 
§ 35. Song. MOORE. 


Ho bleſs d has my time been, what joys 


App. 


In ſearch of true pleaſure how vainly you 
roam ! 
To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


———  — — ——— 
§ 36. Song. FITZGERALD. 
HE charms which blooming beauty ſhows 
From faces heav'nly fair, 
We to the lily and the roſe, 
With ſemblance apr, compare. 


With ſemblance apt, for ah! how ſoon, 
How ſoon they all decay ! 

The lily droops, the roſe is gone, 
And beauty fades away. 

But when bright virtue ſhines confeſs'd, 
With ſweet diſcretion join'd; 

When mildneſs calms the peaceful breaſt, 
And wiſdom guides the mind : 


When charms like theſe, dear maid, conſpire 
Thy per ſon to approve, 

They kiudle gene10us chaſte deſire, 
And everlaiting love, 


Beyond the reach of time or fate 
Theſe graces ſhail endure ; 
Still, Iike the paſſion they create, 

Eternal, couſtant, pure. 


§ 37. Seng. 
BUSY, curious, thirſly fly, 
Drink with me, and diink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldſt thou ſip and ſip it up. 
Make the moſt of lite you may, 
Life is ſhort, and wears away. 


Both alike are mine and thine, 
Haſtening quick to their decline: 
Thine's a ſummer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threeſcore; 
Threeſcore ſummers, when they're gone, 


have I known, ſown! | ;... : 
Since weelock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſe my Will appear as ſhort as one. 
So joytul my heart is, ſo caly my chain, © — — — 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain, 938. Song. 
Throuah walks grown with woodbines, as HAD Neptune, when firit he took charge of 
often we ſtray, the lea, 


Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 
How pleaſing then {port is the wanton ones lee, 
And borrow their looks trom my Jeſſe and me. 


'Fo try her {weet temper, ſometimes am I ſeen 
In revels all day with thenymphs on the green; 
Though painful my abſznce, my doubts ſhe 

beguiles, {fmiles, 
And meets me at night with compliance and 


What though on her checks the role loſes its 
hue, through; 

Her wit and good-humour bloom ail the year 

*i ;mec al, as he flics, adds increaſe to her 
truth, [ youth, 

And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her 

Ye ſa-pucrds ſo gay. who make love to enfnare, 

And cheat with falſe vows the too-credulous 
fair ; * 


Been 2s wile, or at leaſt been as merry as we, 
He'd have thonght better on't, and, inſtead of 
his brine, [ wine, 
Would have fill'd the vaſt ocean with generous 
What trafficking then would have been on 
the main 
For the ſake of good liquor, as well as for gain! 
No fear then of tempeſt, or danger of ſinking; 
The fiſhes ne'er drown that are always a 
drinking. 
The hot thi ity fun then would drive with more 
Secure in the evening of ſuch a repatt; ſhaſte, 
And when he'd got tipſy woul have taken his 
Wich double the plea{ure in Thetis's jap. [nap 


By the force af his rays, and thus heated with 
wine, 


| Conſider how gloricuſly Phœbus would ſuine; 


\y nat 


ou 
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What vaſt exhalations he'd draw up on high, 
To relieve the poor earth as it wanted ſupply. 


How happy us mortals when bleſs'd with ſuch 
rain, 

To fill all our veſſels, and fill them again! 

Nay even the beggar, that has ne'er a diſh, 

Might jumpin the river and drink like a fiſh, 


What mirth and contentment in every one's 

brow, plow ! 
Hob as great as a prince dancing after the 
The birds in the air, as they play on the wing, 
Although they but ſip, would eternally ſing. 
The ſtars, who I think don't to drinking incline, 
Would friſk and rejoice at the fume of the wine; 
And, merrily twinkling, would ſoon let us know 
That they were as happy as mortals below. 
Had this been the caſe, what had we then en- 

joy'd, 
Our ſpirits ſtill ring, our fancy ne'er cloy'd ! 
A pox then on Neptune, when was in his power, 
To lip, like a fool, tuch a fortunate hour! 

—— 2 — — 
$ 39. Song. SHENSTONE, 

A DIEV, ye jovial youths, who join 

To plunge old Care in floods of wine 
And, as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 
Diſcern him ſtruggling in the bowl. 


Not yet is hope ſo wholly flown, 

Not yet is thought ſo tedious grown, 
But limpid ſtream and ſhady tree 
Retain, as yet, ſome ſweets for me. 


And fee, through yonder ſilent grove, 
Sce yonder does my Daphne rove : 
With pride her foot-ſteps I purſue, 
And bid your frantic joys adieu. 


The (ole confuſion I admire, 


Is that my Daphne's eyes inſpire : 
I ſcorn the madneſs you approve, 
And value reaſon next to love, 


— — 7 —— 


§ 40. Song. 
MY mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I tind, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliſs, 
That God or nature hath aflign'd : 
Though much I want that moit would have, 
Yet ffill my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my ſtay; 

I ſeek no more than may lutfice : 
I preſs to bear no haughty way; 

Look what I lack my mind ſupplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring, 


I ſee how plenty ſurfeits oft, 

And hatty climbers ſoonelt fall: 
] lee that ſuch as fit aloft 

Miſhap doth threaten moſt of all: 
Theſe get with toil, and keep with ſear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy (tore, 
No force to win a victory, 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
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No wily wit to ſalve a ſore, 

No ſhape to win a lover's eye; 
To none of theſe I yield as thrall, 
For why, my mind deſpiſeth all. 


Some have too much, yet ſtill they crave; 
I little have, yet ſeek no more: 

They are hut poor, though much they have; 
And I am rich with little ſtore : 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another's loſs, 
I grudge not at another's gain; 

No worldly wave my mind can toſs ; 
I brook that is another's bane; 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend; 

L loath not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health, and perfect eaſe ; 
My conſcience clear my chief defences 
I never feek by bribes to pleaſe, 
Nor by deſert to give offence : 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would ali did fo as well as I. 


I take no joy in earthly bliſs; 
I weigh not Crceſus' wealth a ſtraw z 
For care, I care not what it is; 
I tear not Fortune's fatal law: 
My mind is ſuch as may not move 
For beanty bright, or force of love. 


I wiſh but what I have at will; 
I wander not to ſeek for more; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill; 
In greatelt ſtorms I fit on ſhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what mult be loſt again. 


I kiſs not where I wiſh to kill; 
I feign not love where moſt I hate; 
I break no ſleep to win my will; 
I wait not at the mighty's gate; 
I ſcorn no poor, I fear no rich; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 


The court, ne cart, I like ne loath; 
Extremes are counted worſt of all 
The golden mean betwixt them both 
Doth ſureſt fit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice; for why, I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


§ 41. Song. Counteſs of WINCHELSEA, 
Worb we attain the happielt (tate 
That is defign'd us here 
No joy a rapture mult create, 
No griet beget delpair, 
No injury fierce anger raiſe, 
No houour tempt to pride; 
No vain detires — praiſe 
Mutt in the foul abide, 
No charms of youta or beauty move 
The conſtant ſettled breaſt : 
Who leaves a paſſage free to love, 
Shall let in all the reſt. 


In ſuch a heart ſoft peace will live, 


Where none of theſe abound; 
The 
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The greateſt bleſſing Heaven does give, 


Or can on earth be found. 


§ 42. Song. BEDINGEFIELD. 
To hug yourſelf in perfect eaſe, 
What would you wiſh for more than theſe ? 
A healthy, clean, paternal feat, 
Well ſhaded from the ſummei's heat. 


A little parlour ſtove, to hold 

A conſtant fire from winter's cold, 
Where you may it, and think, and ſing, 
Far off from court, God bleſs the king? 


Sate from the harpies of the law, 

From party-rage, and great man's paw z 
Have choice few friends cf your own taſte; 
A wife agreeable and chaſte. 


An open, but yet cautious mind, 
Where guilty cares no entrance find; 
Nor muer's tears, nor envy's ſpite, 
'To break the ſabbath of the night. 


Plain equipage, and temp'rate meals, 
Few taylors', and no doctors bills; 
Content to take, as Heaven ſhall pleaſe, 
A longer or a ſhorter leaſe. 

—— — — Q ͤã•—u— ſ—— 

& 43. Song, Mrs. PilLx1xGToOS. 
ENVY not the proud their wealth, 
Their equipage and ſtate: 

Give me but innocence and health, 
I atk not to he great, 


I in this {weet retirement find 
A joy unknown to kings, 
For ſceptres to a virtuous mind 
Seem vain and empty things. 
Great Cincinnatus at his plough 
With brighter luſtre ſhove, 
Than guilty Czſar cer could ſhew, 
Theugh ſeated on a throne. 


Tomultuous days, and reſtleſs nights, 
Ambition ever knows, 
A ſtranger to the calm delights 
Of ſtudy and repoſe. 


Then trce from envy, care, and ſtrife, 
Keep me, ye powers divine! 

An pleas'd, when ye demand my life, 
May I that life reſign! 


& 44. Song. The Character of a hafpy Life. 
Sir Henny WoTTON. 
How happy is he born and taught, 
That f-rveth not ancther's will; 


Whoſe armovr eis his honeſt thought, 
And ſimple truth his utmoſt (kill ! 


Mhoſe paſſions not his maſters are, 
Whotz ſoni is fi] prepar'd for death; 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath! 


Who +nrie* yone that chance doth raiſe, 
Nor vice hath ever unde: (tood ; 

How dee peſt wounds ate given by praiſe, 
Kat rules of ſiate, but: ulcs of good 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 


App, 


W hoſe conſcience is his ſtrong retreat x 
Whole ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppreſſors great! 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend: 
And entertains the harmleſs day 
With a religious book or friend! 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Ot hope to riſe, or fear to fall: 
Loid of himſelf, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


—— Ä —— 
Y 45. Song, HILDEBRAND Jacop, E/ g. 
ENVY not the mighty great, 


Thoſe powerful rulers of the ſtate, 
Who ſettle nations as they pleaſe, 


| And govern at th' expence of eaſe, 


Far happier the ſhepherd's ſwain, 

Who daily drudges on the plain, 
And nightly in ſome humble ſhed 
On ruthy pillows lays his head. 


No curs'd ambition breaks his reſt, 
No factious wars divide his breaſt : 
His Hock, his pipe, and arileſs fair, 
Are all his hope, and all his care. 


————————— 


Y 46. Song. 
No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independent and free. 


With paſſions um uffled, untainted with prides 
By reaſon my lite let me ſquare; 

The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupplicd, 
And the relt are but folly and care. 


The bleſſings which Providence freely has lent, 
I'll juitly and gratefully prize; 
Whilſt ſweet meditation, and cheerſul content, 

Shall make me both healthful and wiſe. 


In the pleaſures the great man's poſſeſſions diſ- 
Unenvied I'll challenge my part; [play, 

For every fair object my eyes can ſurvey 
Contributes to gladden my heart, 


\ 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and ſtrife, 
The many their lahours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delight(ul in life 
Is what all, if they pleaſe, may enjoy. 
———̃ ͤ ̃ a — 


$ 47. Song. SHIRLEY, 
HE glories of our birth and ſtate 
Are ſhadows, not ſubſtantial things; 
There is no armour againſt fate; 
Deaih lays his icy hands on kings : 
Scepter and crown 
Mutt tumble down, 
And in the duſt be equal made 
With the poor crooked ſcythe and ſpade. 
zome men with ſwords may reap the field, 


Aud plant freſh laurels where they kill; 
But 
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But their ſtrong nerves at laſt muſt yield, 
They tame but one another (till; 
Early or late 
They ſtoop to fate, 
And mult give up their murm'ring breath, 
When the pale captive cieeps to death, 
The laurel withers on your brow, 
Then boaſt no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds; 
All heads muſt come 
| To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell ſweet, and bloſſom in the duſt. 
—— DT nn 
$ 4%. Song. Dr. DaLTON®. 
NOR on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding ſoon their gaudy pride, 
Nor with ſwains in ſyren bowers, 
Wil] true pleaſure long reſide, 
On awful Virtue's hill ſublime 
Enthroned fits th* immortal fair; 
Who wins her height muſt patient climb, 
The ſteps are peril, toil, and care. 
So from the firſt did Jove ordain 
Eternal bliſs for tranſient pain. 
' — - — Is. 
& 49. Song. A Moral Thought. Dr. HaWKEs- 
p WORTH. 
THRO' groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and ſtill, 
Low vales, and moſſy cells among, 
In ſilent paths the careleſs rill, 
Which languid murmurs, ſteals along. 
Awhile it plays with circling ſweep, 
And lingering leaves its native plain; 
Then pours impetuous down the ſteep, 
And mingles with the boundleſs main. 
O let my years thus devious glide, 
Through filent ſcenes obſcurely calm; 
Nor wealth nor ftrife pollute the tide 
Nor honour's ſanguinary palm. 
When labour tires, and pleaſure palls, 
Still let the ſtream untroubled be, 
As down the ſteep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity. 


——— - 2 —— — 
§ 50. Song. 
FROM the court to the cottage convey me 
away, [gay : 


For I'm weary of grandeur, and what they call 
Where pride without meaſure, 
And pomp without pleaſure, 
Make life in a circle of hurry decay. 
Far remote and retir'd from the noiſe of the 
town, [gown ; 
T'll exchange my brocade for a plain rullet 
My friends ſhall be few, 
But well choſen and true, 


And ſweet recreation our evening ſhall crown. 


| With a rural repaſt, a rich banquet for me, 


On a moll y green turf, near ſome ſhady old tree; 
The river's clear hrink 
Shall afford me my drink, (be. 
And Temp'rance my friendly phyſician ſhall 


_— and ſerene, with contentment {ill 
elt, 
Not too giddy with joy, or with ſorrow depreſt, 
I'll neither invoke | 
Or repine at Death's ſtroke, [1eſt. 
But retire from the world as I would to my 


—ů—— EE —œ-mf — 
Y 51. Song. The Blind Bey. Cor ET CiB- 
BERF. 
O Say what is that thing call's light, 
Which I muſt ne'er enjoy ? 
What are the bleſſings of the light? 
O tell your poor blind boy! 


You talk of wondrous things you ſee, 
You ſay the ſun ſhines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myſelf I make, 
Whene'er I (leep or play; 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me 'twere always day. 


With heavy ſighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapleſs woe 
But ſure with patience I can bear 

A loſs I ne'er can know. 


Then let ngt what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind deſtroy; 
Whilſt thus I fing, Iam a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 

——— —„V—½d, 
§ 52. Song. ROBERT DoosLEy f. 
pow happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſe, 
mY would be no greater, nor fears to be 
eſs ! 

On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſupport, 
Which is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 


What though he all duſty and whiten'd does go, 

The more he's bepowder'd, the more like a beau; 

A clown in this dreſs may be honeſter far 

Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and 
ſtar. 


Though his hands are ſo daub'd they're not fit 
to he ſeen, 

The hands of his betters are not very clean; 

A palm more polite may as dirtily deal ; [meal. 

Gold, in handling, will ſtick to the fingers like 

What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 

Hecribs without ſcruple from other men's facks ; 

In this of right noble examples he brags, 

Who borrow as freely from other men's bags. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eſtate, 
In this he would mimic the tools of the ſtate; 


* In the Maſque of Comus, It ſeems to be imitated from a paſſage in the 17th book of Taſſo's Jeruſalem# 
Written for. and fer by, the late celebrated Mr. Stanley, organiſt of St. Audrew's, Holborg. 


I Iu the entertainment of The Miller of Mansfield. 
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Whoſe aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
As all his concern's to bring griſt to his mill. 


Heeats when he's hungry, he drinks when he's 
dry, a 

And down when he's weary contented does lie; 

Then riſes up chearful to work and to ting; 


If fo happy a miller, then who'd be a king? 


8 53. Song. The Old Mar's Wiſh. Dr. Pope. 
IF L live to grow old, for I find I go down, - 
Let this be my fate: In a country town 
May I have a warm houſc, with a ſtone at the 

gate, 
And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate! 
Mzy I govern my paſſion with an abſolute 
{wav, [wears away, 
And grow wiſer and better as my ſtrength 
Without gout or ftone, by a gentle decay. 


Near a ſhady grove, and a murmuring brook, 
With the ocean at diſtance, whereon I may look; 
With a ſpacious plain, without hedge or ſtile, 
And an eaſy pad-nag to ride out a mile. 
May I govern, &c. 
With Horace, and Petrarch, and two or three 
more 
Of the beſt wits tliat reign'd in the ages before; 
With roaſt mutton, rather than ven'ſon or teal, 
And clean though coarſe linen at every meal, 
May I govern, &c. ; x 
With a pudding on ſundays, with ſtout hum- 
ming liquor, 


And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar; 


With Mante Fiaſcone or Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king's health as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, &c. 


With a courage undaunted may I face my laſt 
day, | 
And when I am dead may the better ſort ſay, 
In the morning when ſober, in the evening when 
mellow, ſtellow: 
He's gone, and [has] left not behind him his 
For he govern'd his paſſion with an abſolute 
iway, { wore away, 


And grew wiſer and better as his ftrength | 


Without gout or ſtone, by a gentle decay, 


& 534. Song. Time s Alteration, 


WHEN this old cap was new, 
Tis {nee two hundred year, 

No malice then we knew, 

But all things plenty were: 

Alll triendihip now decays, 
(Believe me this is true) 

Which was not in tho#: days 
When this old cap was new. 


The nobles of our land 
Were much delighted then 
To have at their command 
A crew of luſty men, 
Which by their coats were known 
Of taway, red, vr blue, 


F 
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With crelts on their ſleeves ſhown, 
When this old cap was ncw. 


Now pride hath baniſh'd ail, 
Unto our land's reproach, 
When he whoſe means is ſinall 

Maintains both horſe and coach: 
Inſtead of an hundred men, 
The coach allows but two; 
This was not thought on then, 
When this old cap was new. 
Good hoſpitality 
Was cheriſh'd then of many 
Now poor men ſtarve and dic, 
And are not help'd by any: 
For charity waxeth cold, 
And love is found in few ; 
This was not in time of old, 
When this old cap was new, 
Wherever you travell'd then, 
You might meet on the way 
Brave knights and gentlemen, 
Clad in their country grey, 
That courteous would appcar, 
And kindly welcome you: 
No puritans then were, 
When this old cap was new. 


Our ladies, in thoſc days, 
In civil habit went; 
Broad-cloth was then worth praiie, 
And gave the belt content: 
French taſhions then wer ſcorn'd, 
Fond tangles then none knew, 
Then modeity women adorn'd, 
When this old cap was new. 


A man might then behold, 
At Chriſtmas, in each hall, 

Good fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for great and tmall: - 

The neighbours were fricadly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 

The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
Wuen this old cap was new. 


Black jacks to every man 
Were fill'd with wine and beer, 
No ter pot, nor can, 
In thoſe days did appear: wy 
Good cheer in a nobleman's houſe 
Was counted a ſecmly ſhew ; 
We wanted no brawn nor ſoulc, 
When this old cap was new, 


We took not ſuch delight 
In cups of ſilver fine; 
None under degree of a knight 
In plate drank beer or wine ; 
Now each mechanical man 
Hath a cupboard of plate for a ſliew, 
Which was a rare thing then, 
When this old cap was new. 


Then bribery was unborn, 
No ſimony men did uſe ; 


Chriſtians did uſury ſcorn, 


| Devis'd among the Jcws ; 
The 
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The lawyers to be fee'd 
At that time hardly knew, 
For man with man agreed, 
When this old cap was new. 


No captain then carous'd, 
Nor ſpent poor ſoldiers pay, 
They were not ſo abus'd 
As they are at this day; 
Of ſeven days they make eight, 
To keep them from their due; 
Poor ſoldiers had their right, 
Vhen this old cap was new. 


Which made them forward till 
To go, although not preſt; 
And going with good will, 
Their fortunes were the bet, 
Our Engliſh then, in fight, 
Did foreign foes ſubdue, 
And forc'd them all to flight, 


When thas old cap was new. 


God fave our gracious king, 
And ſend him long to live; 
Lord, miſchief on them bring, 
That will not their alms give; 
But ſeek to rob the poor 
Of that which is their due: 
This was not in time of yore, 
When this oid cap was new. 
— — —— — 
& 565. Sang. © The Vicar of Bray. 
IN good king Charles's golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous high- church man I was, 
And ſo I got preterment: 
To teach my fiock I never miſs'd, 
Kings are by God appointed, 
And damn'd are thoſe that do reſiſt, 
Or touch the Lord's Anointed. 
And this is law I will maintain 
Until iny dying day, fir, 
That whattoever king ſhall reign, 
Fll be the vicar of Bray, fir. 
When Royal James obtain'd the crown, 
And popery came in faſhion, 
The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the Declaration: 
The church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my conſtitution; 
And had become a Jetuit, 
But for the Revolution. 
And this is law, &c. 
When William was our king declar'd, 
To eaſe the nation's grievance ; 
With this new wind about I ſteer' d, 
And ſwore to him allegiance ; 
Old principles I did revoke, 
Set conlcience at a diſtance; 
Paſſive-obedience was a joke, 
A jeſt was non-reſiſtznce. 
And this is law, &c. 


When gracious Anne became our queen, 
The church of England s glory, 
# 
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Another face of things was ſeen, 
And I became a tory : 
Occaſional conformiſts baſe, 
I damn'd their moderation 
And thought the church in danger was 
By ſuch prevarication. 
And this is law, &c. 


When George in pudding-time came o'er, 
And moderate men look'd big, far ; 

I turn'd a cat-in-pan once more, 
And fo became a whug, fir ; 

And thus preferment I precar'd 
From our new taith's-defender 


| And almoſt ev'ry day abjur'd 


The pope and the pretender. 
And this is law, &c. 
Th' illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
To theſe I do allegiance ſwear 
While they can keep poſſeſſion: 
For in my faith and loyalty, 
I never more will faulter, 


And George my lawfnl King ſhall be 


Until the times do alter. 
And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, fir, 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
Tl] be the vicar of Bray, fir. 


— oO DN SO ——— ęœ— 


$ 56. Song. The Storm. G. A. STzvexs. 
EASE, rude Boreas, bluſt ring railer ! 
Liſt, ye landimen, all to me! 
Meſſmates, hear a brother ſailor 
Sing the dangers of the fea z 
From bounding billows, firſt in motion, 
When the diſtant whirlwinds rife, 
To the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 
Where the ſeas contend with ſkies ! 


Ilzrk ! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, 
By topiul-ſheets, and 8 ſtand! 
Down top-gallants quick be hauling, 
Down your ftay-fails, hand, boys, hand! 
Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, 
"The topſail-fheets now let go; 
Luft, boys, luff don't make wry faces, 
Up your topſails nimbly clew. 
Now ail you en down beds ſporting, 
Fondly lock'd in beauty's arms; 
Freſh enjoyments wanton courting, « 
Sate from all but love's alarms; 
Round us roars the tempeſt louder; 
Think what-fears our minds enthrall; 
Harter yet, it yet blows harder, 
Now again the boatſwain calls! 
The toplail-yards point to the wind, boys, 


See all clear to reef each courſe; 


| Let the fore-ſheet go, don't mind, boys, 


Though the weather ſhould be worſe. 
Fere and aft the ſprit- ſail yard get, 
Reef the mizen, fee all clear, 


| Man the fore-yord, cheer, lads, cheer? © 


lands up, each preventure brace ſet, „ 
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Nov the dreadful thunder's roaring, 


Peal on peal contending claſh, 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flaſh, 
One wide water around us, 
All above us one black ſky, 
Different deaths ar once ſurround us, 
Hark ! what means that dreadful cry? 
The feremaſt's gone, cries every tongue out, 
O' er the lee, twelve feet bove deck; 
A leak beneath the cheit-tree's ſprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wreck. 
Quack the lanyards cut to pieces, 
Come, my hearts, be ſtout and bold 
Plumb the well—the leak increaſes, 
Four feet water in the hold, 


While o'er the ſhip wild waves are beating, 
We for wives or children mourn ; 
Alas from hence there's no retreating, 
Alas! to them there's no return. 
Still the leak 1s gaining on us: 
Both chain-pumps are choak'd below, — 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us! 
For only that can ſave us now. 


O'er the lee-beam is the land, boys, 
Let the guns o'erboard be thrown ; 
To the pump come ev ry hand, boys, 
See! our mizen-maſt is gone. 
The leak we've found it cannot pour faſt, 
We've lighten d her a foot or more; 
Up, and rig a jury foremaſt, 
She rights, ſhe rights, boys, we're off ſliore. 
Now once more on joys we're thinking, 
Since kind Heav'n has ſav'd our lives; 
Come, the can, boys! let's be drinking 
To our ſweetheurts and our wives. 
Fill it up, about ſhip wheel it, 
Cloſe to our lips a brimmer join, 
Where's the tempeſt now, who feels it? 
None—the danger's drown'd in wine. 


& 57. Seng. Nefiune's raging Fury; or, the 
Gallant Seamen's Sufferings. 
* OU gentlemen of England 
- That live at home at eaſe, 

Ah, little do you think upon 

The dangers of the ſeas ; 
Give ear unto the mariners, 

And they will plainly ſhow 


{M1} the cares, and the fears, 
When the ſtormy wiads do blow. 


All you that will be ſeamen, 
Mauſt brar a valiant heart, 
Fer when you come upon the ſeas, 
You muſt not think to ſtart; 
Nor once to be faint-hearted, 
In hail, rain, {blow} or ſnow, 
Nor to think for to ſhrink 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


The bitter ſtorms and tempeſts 


Poor ſeamen do endure, 
Both day and night, with many 2 fright, 
Me ſeldom reſt ſecure, 


— — 
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Our ſleep it is diſturbed 
With vifions ſtrange to know, 
And with dreams, on the ſtreams, 
When the ftormy winds do blow. 


In claps of roaring thunder, 
Which darkneſs doth enforce, 
We often find our © ſhip* to ſtray 
Beyond our wanted courſe : 
Which cauſeth great diſtractions, 
And ſinks our hearts full low; 
"Tis in vain to complain, 


When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


Sometimes in Neptune's boſom 
Our ſhip is toſt in waves, 


| And every man expecting 


The ſea to be their graves; 

Then up aloft ſhe mounteth, 
And down again fo low; 

"Tis with waves, O with waves, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


in we fall to prayer, 
With all our might and thought, 
When refuge all doth fail us, 
"Tis that muſt bear us out; 
To God we call for ſuccour, 
For he it is, we know, 
That muſt aid us, and fave us, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


The lawyer and the uſurer, 
That tit in gowns of fur, 

In cloſets warm can take no harm, 
Abroad they need not ſtir ; 

When winter fierce with cold doth pierce, 
And beats with hail and ſnow, 

We are ſure to endure, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


We bring home coſtly merchandiſe, 
And iewels of great price, 

To ſerve our Engliſh gallantry, 
With many a rare device; 

To pleaſe the Engliſh gallantry, 
Our pains we freely thow, 

For we toil, and [we] moil, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


We ſometimes fail to the Indies 
To fetch home ſpices rare, 
Sometimes again to France and Spain, 
For wines beyond compare; 
Whilſt gallants are carouling, 
In taverns on a row, 
Then we ſweep o'er the deep, 
When the ſtormy — blow, 


When tempeſts are blown over, 
And greateſt fears are paſt, 
© In * weather fair, and temperate airy 
We ſtraight lie down to reſt ; 
But when the billows tumble, 
And waves do turious grow, 
Then we route, up we rouſe 
When the ſtermy winds do blow. 
If enemies oppoſe us, 


When England is at wars | 
| With 
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With any foreign nations, 
We fear not wounds nor ſcars ; 


Our roaring guns ſhall teach em 


Our valour for to know, 
Whilſt they reel in the keel, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


We are no cowardly ſhrinkers, 
But true Engliſhmer bred, 

We'll play our parts, like valiant hearts, 
And never fly for dread ; 

We'll ply our buſineſs nimbly, 
Where'er we come or go, 

With our mates to the Straits, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


Then courage, all brave mariners, 
And never be diſmay'd, 
Whilſt we have bold © adventurers” 
We ne'er ſhall want a trade ; 
Our merchants will employ us, 
To fetch them wealth, I know; 
Then be bold, work for gold, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


When we return in ſafety, 
With wages for our pains, 
The tapſter and the vintner 
Will help to ſhare our gains; 
We'll call for liquor roundly, 
And pay before we go; 
Then well roar on the ſhore, | 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
— —o— m — . 
& 58. Song. GOLDSMITH. 
HE wretch condemn'd with lite to part, 
Still, ſtill on hope relies; 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation riſe. 
Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And ftill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 
— ͤ —u¾.ͤ'Kům 
$ 59. Song. GOLDSMITH. 
Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain. 


Thou, like the world, th” oppreſt oppreſſing, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretch's woe ! 
And he who wants each other bleſſing, 
In thee muſt ever find a foe. 


— RR 


4 § 60. Song. 
GENTLY ſtir and blow the fire, 
| Lay the mutton down to roaſt, 
Dreſs it quickly, I defire, 

In the dripping put a toaſt, 
That I hunger may remove; 
Mutton is the meat I love, 

On the dreſſer ite it lie, 

O ! the charming white and red! 
Finer meat ne'er met my eye, 

On the ſweeteſt graſs it ted 1 
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Let the jack go ſwiftly round, 
Let me have 1t nicely brown'd. 


On the table ſpread the cloth, 

Let the knives be ſharp and clean: 
Pickles get, and fallad hoth, 

Let them each be freſh and green : 
With ſmall beer, good ale, and wine, 
O ye gods! how I ſhall dine! 

—̃ CIT 
§ 61. Song. SHAKESPEARE, 

[UNDER the green-wood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 

Here ſha!l he ſee 

No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather, 


Who doth ambition ſhun, 
And loves to live 1' the fun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleas'd with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
———  — ö —ʒ 72D 
C62, Dime. D Ux rer. 
LEFP, ſleep, poor youth, ſleep, ſleep in peace, 
Reliev'd from love, and mortal care, 
Whilſt we, that pine in life's diſeaſe, 
Uncertain blot leſs happy are. 
Couch'd in the dark and filent grave, 
No ills of fate thou now canſt fear, 


In vain would tyrant power enflave, 
Or ſcornful beauty be ſevere. 


Wars that do fatal ſtorms diſperſe, 
Far from thy happy manſion keep 

Earthquakes that ſhake the univerſe, 
Can't rock thee into founder ſleep. 


With all the charms of peace poſſeſt, 
Secure from life's tormentor, pain, 

Sleep, and indulge thyſelf with reſt, 
Nor dream thou e'er ſhalt rife again, 


CHORUS. 

Paſt is the fear of future doubt, 
The ſun is from the dial gone, 
The ſands are ſunk, the glaſs is out, 
The folly of the farce is done. 


$ 63. Song, GARRICK. 
T Hou foft flowing Avon, by thy filver ſtream 
Of things more than mortal ſweet Shake- 
ſpeare would dream, [ bed, 
The fairies by moon-light dance round his green 
For hailow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. 


The love- ſtricken maiden, the ſoft- ſighing ſwain, 
Here rove without danger, and ſigh without pain. 


The ſweet bud of beauty no blight ſhall here 
dread, 


For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his — 
a ere 


N 


We trip it with our fairy elves. 
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Here youth ſhall be fam'd for their love and their 
truth, 
And cheerful old age feel the ſpirit of youth ; 
For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 
For hallow'd the turf is that piliow'd his head. 


Flow on, filver Avon, in ſong ever flow! 
Be the ſwans on thy borders ſtill whiter than 
ſnow ! [ſpread ! 
Ever full be thy ſtream, like his fame may it 
And the turf ever hallow'd which pillow'd his 
head, 
r 
& 64. Song. The Fairies. 


COME follow, follow me, 
Ye Fairy elves that be, 
Light tripping o'er the green ; 
Come follow Mab your queen : 
Hand in hand we'll dance around, 
For this place 1s fairy ground. 


When mortals are at reſt, 

And ſnoring in their neſt ; 

Unheard and uneſpied, 

Through key-holes we do glide ; 
Over tables, ſtools, and ſhelves, 


And if the houſe be foul, 
With platter, diſh, or bowl, 
Up ſtairs we nimbly creep, 


And find the ſluts aſleep ; 


Then we pinch their arms and thighs ; 


None us hears, and none us ſpies. 


But if the houſe be ſwept, 
And from uncleanneſs kept, 
We praiſe the houſehold maid, 
And duly ſhe is paid: 

F'very night, before we go, 

We drop a. teſter in her ſhoe. 
Then o'er a muſhroom's head 
Our table-cloth we ſpread ; 
A grain of rye or wheat, 
The diet that we eat; 

Pearly drops of dew we drink, 

In acorn-cups fill'd to the brink. 


The brains of nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of ſnails, 

Between two cockles {tew'd, 

Is meat that's cas'ly chew'd ; 
Tails of worms and marrow of mice, 
Do make a diſh that's wondrous nice. 

The $hoppcr, gnat, and fly, 
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Grace ſaid, we dance awhile, 

And ſo the time beguile: 

And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed, 


O' er tops of dewy graſs 

So nimbly we do pals, 

The young and tender ſtalk 

Ne'er bends where we do walk ; 
Let in the morning may be ſcen 
Where we the night betore have been, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


— — 


App. 
The Thief and Cordelier. 


PRI OR. 


| WHO has e' er been at Paris muſt needs know 


the Grewve, 
The fatal retreat of th' unfortunate brave; 
Where honour and juſtice moſt oddly contribute 
To eaſe heroes pains by a halter and gibbet. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


There death breaks the ſhackles which force had 
put on, | [ begun ; 

And the hangman completes what the judge had 

There the ſquire of the pad, and the knight of 
the poſt, [no more croſs d. 

Find their pains no more balk'd, and their hopes 
Derry down, &c. 

Great claims are there made, and great ſecrets 


are known ; his own; 
And the king, and the law, and the thief has 


But my hearers cry out, what a deuce doit thou 


ail? 
Put off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 
Derry down, &c. 
Tas there, then, in civil reſpe& to harſh laws, 
And for want of falſe witneſs to black a bad cauſe, 
A Norman, though late, was oblig'd to appear ; 


And who to aſſiſt but a grave Cordelier! 


Derry down, &c. 


The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the 
ſcene, [ begin ; 

Scem*d not in great haſte that the ſhow ſhould 

Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart ; 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart, 
Derry down, &c. 


What frightens you thus, my good ſon? ſays the 
prieit ; | 
You murder'd,are ſorry, and have been confeſs'd: 
O father! my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon; 
For twas not that I murder'd, but tuat I was 
Derry down, &c. [taken. 


Phoh ! prithee ne er trouble thy head with ſuch 
fancies z 

Rely on the aid you ſhall have from Saint Francis: 

It the money you promis'd be brought to the cheſt, 

You have only to die; let the church do the reſt, 
Derry down, &c. 


And what will folks ſay, if they ſee you afraid? 

It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade: 

Courage, friend! to- day is your period of ſorrow, 

And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 
Derry down, &c. 

To-morrow ! our hero replied in a fright ; 

He that's hang'd before noon ought to think. of 
to-night, [truſs'd up; 

Tell your beads, quoth the prieſt, and be fairly 

For you ſurely to-night ſhall in paradiſe ſup. 
Derry down, &c. 

Alas! quoth the ſquire, howe'er ſumptuous the 

Pzrbleu ! I ſhall have little ſtomach to tat: ſtreat, 

I ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and 
grace, 

Would you be ſo kind as to go in my place. 
Derry down, &c, 


. That 


„ 


$ 66. Song. Admiral Hyſier's GHH. GLOVER, 


And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 


APP. 


to boot; [tut 2] 
But our actions, you know, with out duty muſt 
The feaſt I propos'd to you, I cannot aſte; 
For this night, by our order, is mark'd for a falt. 

Derry down, &c. 
Then, turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 
Diſpatch me, I prithee, this troubleſome blade : 
For thy cord and my cord both equally tie; 
And we live by the gold for which other men die. 

Derry down, down, hey. derry down. 

| — Ä — 


as written by the ingenious author of 
Leonidas, on the taking of Porto- Bello from 
the Spaniards by Admiral Vernon, Nov. 22, | 
1739.— The cafe oi Hofer, which is here fo 
pathetically repreſented, was briefly this: In 
April, 1726, that commander was ſent with 
a ſtrong fleet into the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
to block up the galleons in the ports of that 
country, or, ſhould they preſume to come out, 
to ſeize and carry them into England : he ac- 
cordingly arrived at the Baſtimentos near 
Porto- Bello; but being reſtricted by his orders 
from obeying the dictates of his courage, lay 
inactive on that Ration until he became the 
Jeſt of the Spaniards : he afterwards removed 
to Carthagena, and continued cruizing in theſe 
ſeas, till far the greater part of his men pe- 
riſhed deplorably by the diſeaſes of that un- 


_ climate. This brave man, ſeeing his 


belt officers and men thus daily ſwept away, 
his ſhips expofed to inevitable deſtruction, and 
himſelf made the ſport of the enemy, is ſaid 
to have died of a broken heart. 


AS near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gently-fwelling flood, 
At midnight, with ſtreamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode; 
There, while Vernon fate all-glorious 
From the Spaniards late defeat, 


Drank ſucceſs to England's fleet, 


On a ſudden, ſhrilly ſounding, 
Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 

Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A ſad troop of ghoits appear d; 

All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 
Which for winding-ſheets they wore, 

And, with looks by ſorrow clou«led, 
Frowning on that hottile ſhore. 

On them 22 the moon's wan luſtre, | 
When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 

His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 
Ruling from their wat'ry grave: 

O'er the glimmering wave he bied him, | 
Where the Burford rear'd her ſail, | 

With three thouſand ghoſts befide him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 

Heed, oh! heed our fatal tory ; 
I am Hoſier's injur'd ghoſt; 
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That I would, quoth the father, and thank you] You who now have purchas'd glory 


At this place where I was lot ; 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 

You now triumph, free from fears; 
When you think on my undoing, 

You will mix your joys with tears, 
See theſe mournful ſpectres, ſweepin 

Ghaſtly o'er this 9 — 2 
Wuoſe wan cheeks are ſtain d with weeping; 

4 heſe were Englrſh captains brave: 
Mark thote numbers, pale and horrid, 

Who were once my ſailors bold; 
Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While his diſmal tale is told. 


I, by twenty fail attended, 
Did this Spanith town affright; 
Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders—not to fight : 
Oh! that in this rolling ocean 
I had caſt them with diſdain, 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 
To have quell'd the pride of Spain 


For refiftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 
Then the Baſtimentos never 
Had our foul diſhonour ſeen, 
Nor the ſea the ſad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 


Thus, like thee, proud Spain diſmayingy 
And her galleons leading home, 
Though, condemm'd for diſobeying, 

J had met a traitor's doom; 
To have fall'n, my country crying, 

« He has play'd an Engliſh part,“ 
Had heen better far than dying 

Of a griev'd and broken heart. 


Unrepining at thy glory, . 
Thy ſucceſsful arms we hail; 
But remember our (ad ſtory, 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiſn, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, 
Watted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 
Not in glorious battle flam. 


Hence with all my train attending 
From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the hoary foam afcendong, 
Here I teed my conſtant woe: 
Here the Baſtimentos viewing, 
We recall our ſhameful doom, 
And, our plaintive cries renewing, _ 
Wander through the midnight gloom, 


O'er theſe waves, for ever mourning, 
Sball we roam, 'depriv*d of reſt, 
If, to 9 n ; 
You n my juſt requeſt ; 
After this proved foe ſubduing, 
When your patriot friends you fee, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England —ſham'd in me. 
SC $ 67. 
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& 67. Song. Captain Death*, _ 8 68. Song, The Sea Fight in XCIIt. 


THE muſe and the hero together are fir d, ; ; 
: : 'P HURSDAY in the morn, the ides of Ma 
The ſame noble views have their boſoms eee ons the Frcs nc heck 4 


inſpir 'd 3 . - IM b 
As freedom they love, and for glory contend, Brave Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 
j a end. The lofty ſails of France advancing now: 
The muſe o'er the hero ſtill mourns as a friend: All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour ſhine, 


ny r Let fly a culverin, the ſignal for the line; 


His hip was the Terribley—dreadful to feet | en ef e 
His crew were as brave, and as gallant as he; And you'll ſee 
Two hundred or more was their good comple- That the battle will be ſoon begun, 


ment, 
And ſure braver fellows to ſea never went: Tourville on the main triumphant roll'd, 


mn man was determin'd to ſpend his laſt breath | To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the 
fighting for Britain, and brave captain Death. deep; 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 


A prize they had taken diminiſh'd their force, : : ; 
5 . To fink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet. 
And ſoon the good prize-ſhip loſt in her Now every valiant mind to victory doth aſpirs, 


1 and the Terrible met; — The bloody fight's begun, the ſea itſelf on fire; 
The battle begun, —all with horror beſet: And mighty Fate ſtood looking on; 
No heart was diſmay d, —each as bold as Mac- * oben th 

, 


beth z— | [tain Death. ; 
They fought for Old England, and brave cap- | Fill d the ſcuppers of the Royal Sun. 


Fire, thunder, balls, bullets, were ſeen, heard, | Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire, diſturbing the air, 


— 


and felt; With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic 
A ſight that the heart of Bellona would melt ! ſhore ; 
The ſhrouds were all torn, and the decks fill'd | Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 
with blood, flood: | To ſee their lofty ſtreamers now no more. 


And ſcores of dead bodies were thrown in the | At fix o'clock the Red the ſmiling victors led, 
The flood, from the days of old Noah and Seth, | To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow z 
Ne er ſaw ſuch a man as our brave captain Death. | Now death and horror equal reign ; 
At laſt the dread bullet — hiakns, — he ry. 
Our b ptain dropp'd, —and hi e 

—— 8257 b 5 Britiſm colours ride the vanquiſh'd main ! 
Each officer fell, and a carnage was ſeen, [green: | g., they fly amaz'd o'er rocks and ſands, 


That ſoon dy d the waves to a crimſon from 
And Neptune roſe up, and he took off his wreath, _ —— they graſp at to ſhun the greater 


. . . te; 
And gave it a Triton to crown captain Death. | In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands ; 
Thus fell the ſtrong Terrible, bravely and bold; | The nymphs and ſea- gods mourn their loſt 


But fixteen furvivors the tale can unfold ; eſtate ; 
The French were the vitors,—though much to For evermore adieu, thou Royal dazzling Sun, 
their coſt,— (loſt. } From thy untimely end thy maſter's fate begun: 
For many brave French were with Engliſhmen | Enough, thou mighty god of war ! | 
And thus ſays Old Time, From good queen Now we ſing, 
Elizabeth, | Bleſs the king, 


I ne'er ſaw the fallow of brave captain Death. | Let us drink to every Engliſh tar. 


Written, as it is ſaid, by one of his furviving crew. + Called the Vengeances 

1 The great naval victory, intended to be celebrated by this excellent old ſong, was determinea, after 2 
renning action of ſeveral days, off caps La Hogue, on the coaſt of Normandy, the 22d of May, 1692, in 
favour of the Engliſh and Dutch combined fleets, conſiſting of 99 ſail of the line, under the command ot 
admiral Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Orford, over a F * ſquadron of about half that number, commanded 

the chevalier Tourville, whoſe ſhip, Le Suleil Royal, carried upwards of a hundred guns, and was eſtee 

fineſt veſſel in Europe. This laſt fleet was fitted out for the purpoſe of reſtoring King James the Se 
to his dominions ; and that prince, together with the duke of Berwick, and ſeveral great officers, both of his 
own court, and of the court of France, and even Tourville himſelf, beheld the final deſtruction of the French 
ſhips from an eminence on the ſhore. It is now certain that Ruſſel had engaged to favour the ſcheme 
of his old maſter's reſtoration, on condition that the Trench took care to avoid him; but Tourville's imp*- 
tacky and raſhneſs rendered the whole meaſure abortive ; And the diſtreſſed and ill-fated monarch retired, 
bs 22 to mourn his misfortunes, and recover his peace of mind, amid the ſolitary gloom 
, ae x | FAY 909. 


APP, 


$ 69. Song, Peggy“. GARRICK- 


ONCE more I' tune the vocal ſhell, 

To hills and dales my paſſion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for thee, my Pega: 
Yet guittar bards the lyre ſhall hit, 
Or ſay what ſubject is more fit, 
Than to record the ſparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


The ſun firſt riſing in the morn, 
That paints the dew-beſpangled thorn, 
Does not ſo much the day adorn, 

As does my lovely Peggy: 

And when in Thetis' lap to reſt, 

He ftreaks with gold the ruddy weſt, 
She's not ſo beauteous as undreſt 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 

When Zephyr on the vi'let blows, 

Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 

He does not half the ſweets diſcloſe 

As does my lovely Peggy. 

I ſtole a kits the other day, 

And, truſt me, nought but truth I ſay, 
The fragrance of the blooming May 
Is not ſo ſweet as Peggy. 


Were ſhe array'd in ruſtic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I'd feed, 
And pipe upon the oaten reed, 
To pleaſe my lovely Peggy. 

With her a cottage would * 
All's happy when ſhe's in my ſight; 
But when iy gone it's endleſs night— 
All's dark without my Peggy ! 


While bees from flower to flower ſhall rove, 
And linnets warble thro? the grove, 
Or ſtately ſwans the rivers love, 
So long ſhall I love P : 
And when death with his pointed dart 
Shall ſtrike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words ſhall be, when I depart, 
% Adieu, my lovely Peggy!“ 


5 70. Song. The Miller's Wedding. 


LEAVE, neighbours, your work, and to ſport 
Ad nnd to pla 
Let the tabor ſtrike up, and the — be gay; 
No day thro' the year ſhall more chearful be ſeen, 
For Ralph of the Mill marries Sue of the Green. 


CHORU 5s, 
I love Sue, and Sue loves me, 
And while the wind blows, 
And while the mill goes, 
Who'll be fo happy, ſo happy as we ! 


Let lords and fine folks, who for wealth take a 
bride, 


Be marry d to-day, and to-morrow be cloy'd ; 


* This ſong was written in compliment 7 7 rs, Wolkington, 
- 


ö 


| 
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| My body is ſtout, and my heart is as ſound, 
And my love, like my courage, will never give 
ground, 
CHORUS——-l love Sue, &c. 
Let ladies of faſhion the beſt jointures wed, 
And prudently take the beſt bidders to bed; 
Such ſigning and ſealing 's no part of our bliſs, 
We ſettle our hearts, and we ſeal with a kiſs, 
CHORUsS—— 1 love Sue, &c. 


Tho' Ralph is not courtly, nor none of your 
beaus, [ cloaths,. 
Nor bounces, nor flatters, nor wears your fine 
In nothing he'll follow the folks of high life, 
Nor e*er turn his back on his friend or his wife. 
CHORUS I love Sue, &c. 


While thus I am able to work at my-mill, 
While thus thou art kind, and thy tongue but 
| lies fill, 
Our joys ſhall continue, and ever be new, 
And none be ſo happy as Ralph and his Sue. 

Cnenuss fave Sue, &c. 

— — — — 
$ 71. Song inthe Winters Tale. 


(COME come, my good ſhepherds, our flocks 
we muſt ſhearz; / 
In your holiday-ſuits, with your laſſes appear: 
The happieſt of folk are the guiltleis — {oa 
And who are ſo guiltleſs, ſo happy as we? 


We harbour no paſſions, by luxury taught, 

We practiſe no arts, with hypocrily fraught; 

What we think in our hearts you may read in 
our eyes; 

For knowing no falſhood, we need no diſguiſe. 


By mode and caprice are the city- dames led, 

But we as the children of Nature are bred; 

By her hand alone we are painted and dreſs d: 

For the roſes will bloom, when there's peace in 
the breaſt. 

That giant, ambition, we never can dread; 

Our roofs are too low for fo lofty a head; 

Content and ſweet chearfulneſs open our door, 


| They ſmile with the ſimple, and feed with the 


poor. 

When love has poſſeſs d us, that love we reveal; 

Like = flocks that we feed, are the paſſions we 
feel; | 

So harmleſs and ſimple we ſport and we play, 

And leave to fine folks to deceive and betray. 


— —  — — ___— 


§ 72. Song. - GARRICK. 
YE fair raarried dames, who ſo often deplore 
That a lover once bleſt is a lover no more; 
Attend to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 
That prudence muſt cheriſh what beauty has 


caught. [your 
The bloom of yorr cheek, and the — 


Your roſes and lilies may make the men ſigh; 


But 
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But roſes, and lilies, and ſighs paſs away, 
And pathon will die as your beauties decay. 
Uſe the man that you wed like your fav'rite 

guittar, | 

Tho mulic in both, they are both apt to jar; 

How tuneful and ſoft from a delicate touch, 

Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too 
much ! 

The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 

Grow tame by yourkindneis, and come at con- 
mand : 

Exert with your huſband the ſame happy (kill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam'd to 
your will. 

Be gay and 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to 
your mind; (prove, 

Tis thus that a wife may her conquelts im- 


And Hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of Love. 


$ 73. Song in Harlequin's Invaſion. 
T0 arms ! ye brave mortals, to arms ! 
The road to renown lies before you! 


The name of King Shakeſpeare has charms 
To rouſe ye to actions of glory. 


Away! ve brave mortals, away! 

Tis Nature calls on you to fave her; 
What man but would Nature obey, 

And fight for her Shakeſpeare for ever ? 


& 74. Song. In the ſame. 
'T HRICE happy the nation that Shakeſpeare 
has charm'd ! 
More happy the boſoms his Genius has warm'd! 
Ye children of nature, of taſhion, and whim! 
'He painted you all, all join to praiſe him. 
Chorus. Come away! come away! 
His Genius calls you muſt obey ! 
From higheſt to loweſt, from old to the young, 
All ſtates and conditions by him have been ſung; 


All paſſions and humours were rais d by his pen; | 


He could ſoar with the cagle, and ſing with the 


wren. 
Chorus. Come away, &c. 
To praiſe him, ye Fairies and Genn repair, 
He knew where ye haunted, in earth or in air: 
No phantom ſo ſubtle could glide from his view, 
The wings of his fancy were ſwifter than you. 
Chorus, Come away! come away 


good humour d, complying and kind, 


EXTRACTS, Apr. 


I am rock to the handſome and pretty, 
Can only be touch'd by the witty ; 
And beauty will ogle in vam: 
The way to my heart's thro' my brain, 
Let all whining lovers go hang, 
We Wits, you muit know, 
Have two ſtrings to our bow, 
To return them their darts with a twang, twang, 
To return them their darts with a twang. 
. r —öÄ——— — 
5 76. Air in mon. 
YOU gave me laſt week a young linnet, 
Shut up in a fine golden cage; 
Yet how fad the poor thing was within it, 
Oh how it did flutter and rage ! 
Then he mop'd and he pin'd 
That his wings were confin'd, 
Till I open'd the door of his den: 
| Then ſo merry was he; 
| And, becauſe he was free, 
He came to his cage back again. 


| 


$ 77. Air in Cymon. 
YET awhile, ſweet ſleep, deceive me, 
Fold me in thy downy arms; 
Let not care awake to grieve me, 
| Lull it with thy potent charms, 
I, a turtle, doom'd to ſtray, 
Quaeting young the parent's neſt, 
Find each bird a bird of prey; 
Sorrow knows not where to reſt! 


$ 78. Shakeſpeare's Mulberry-Tree, 
REHOLD this fair goblet, twas carv'd from 
the tree, [ by thee ; - 
Which, O my fweet Shakeſpeare, was planted 
As a relic I kils it, and bow at the ſhrine, 
| What comes from thy ap . be ever divine! 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry- tree, 
Bend 0 thee 
Bleit Mulberry, 
Matchlets was he 
Who planted thee, 
| And thou like him immortal ſhall be. 
Ye trees of the foreſt, ſo rampant and high, 
Who ſpread round their branches, whoſe heads 
ſweep the ſky, | 
Ye curious e «otics, whom taſte has brought here 
To root out the natives at prices ſo dear, 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c, &c, 


His Genius calls—you muſt obey. The oak is held royal, is Britain's great boaſt, 

— —  {[Preferv'd once our king, and will always - mf 

. . | coaſt ; [that fight, 

12 3 * 2 _—_— But of fir we make ſhips, we have thouſands 

Which tinge the fair cheek. of vour Phillis illis ; 3 AW 

Tell not me of the dimples and eyes, 13 2 : 

For which filly Corydon diess All ſhall yield to the Mulberry tree, &c. &c 

Let all whining ED go hang; Let Venus delight in gay myrtle bowers, 

My heart would you hit, Pomona in fruit-trees, and Flora in flowers; 


Tip your arrow with wit, 
And it comes to my heart with a twang, twang, 
And it comes to my heart with a twang, 
: 10 


The garden of Shakeſpeare all fancies will ſuit, 
With the ſweeteſt of flowers, and faireſt of fruit. 


| All thall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c.&c- 
With 


Apr. 


With learning and knowledge the well- letter d 


birch church, 
Supplies law and + yay and grace for the 
But law and the goſpel in Shakeſpeare we find, 
And he gives the beſt phyſic for body and mind. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry- tree, &c. &c. 


The fame of the Patron gives fame to the tree, 
From him and his merits this takes it degree; 
Let Phoebus and Bacchus their glories reſign, 
Our tree ſhall ſurpaſs both the laurel and vine. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry-tree, &c. &c. 


The genius of Shakeſpeare outſhines the bright 
day 

More rapture than wine to the heart can convey; 

So the tree that he planted, by — his own, 

Has laurel, and bays, and the vine all in one. 


All ſhall yield to the Mulberry- trec, & c. &c. 


Then each take a relic of this hallow d tree; 
From folly and faſhion a charm let it be: 
Fill, fill to the planter the cup to the brim, 
Jo honour the country, do honour to him. 
All ſhall yield to the Mulberry- tree, 

Bend to thee, 

Bleſt Mulberry, 

Matchleſs was he 

Who planted thee, 
And thou like him immortal ſhall be. 


$ 79. Song. The Friar of Orders Gray. 

«© Diſperſed through Shakeſpeare's plays are in- 
numerable little fragments of ancient ballads, 
the entire copies of which could not be reco- 
vered. Many of theſe being of the moſt beau- 
tiful and pathetic ſimplicity, the Editor was 
tempted to ſele& ſome of them, and with a few 
ſupplemental ſtanzas to connect them together, 
and form them into a little tale. 

« One ſmall fragment was taken from Beau - 
mont and Fletcher.“ 

1 T was a friar of orders gray, 

Walk'd forth to tell his beads } 
And he met with a lady fair, 
Clad in a pilgrim's weeds, 

Now Chriſt thee fave, thou reverend friar; 

I pray thee tell to me, 


If ever at yon holy ſhrine 
My true love thou didſt ſee. 


And how ſhould I know your true love 
From many another one ? 

O by his cockle hat and ſtaff, 
And by his ſandal ſhoon, 


But chiefly by his face and mien, 
That were fo fair to view; 

His flaxen locks that ſweetly curl'd, 
And eyne of lovely blue, 


O lady, he's dead and gone! 

1 1 dead and gone! 
nd at his head a green graſs turf, 
And at his 1 ; 


Within theſe holy cloiſters long 
He Janguiſh'd, and he died, 


| 
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| Lamentin of a lady's love, 


And plaining of her pride, 

Here bore him bare-fac'd on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall, 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall, 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth! 
And art thou dead and gone ! ; 

And didit thou die for love of me! 
Break, cruel heart of ſtone ! 

O weep not, lady, weep not ſo; 
Some ghoſtly comfort ſeek : 


Let not vain ſorrow rive thy heart, 
Nor tears bedew thy cheek. 


O do not, do not, holy friar, 
My ſorrow now reprove ; 


For I have loſt the ſweeteſt youth 
That e' er won lady's love. 


And now, alas! for thy fad loſs 
I'll evermore weep and ſigh ; 

For thee I only wiſh'd to live, 
For thee I wiſh to die. 

9 no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy 


- ſorrow 1s in vain : 


For, violets pluck'd the ſweeteſt ſhowers 


Will neer make grow again. 


Ovr joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why then ſhould forrow laſt ? 


] Since grief but aggravates thy loſs, 


Grieve not for what is paſt. 


O ſay not ſo, thou holy friar; 
I pray thee, ſay not ſo: 

For ſince iny true love died for me, 
Tis meet my tears ſhould flow. 


And will he never come again ? 
Will he ne'er come again? 


Ah! no, he is dead, and laid in his grave, 


For ever to remain. 


His cheek was redder than the roſe, 
The com'lieft youth was he ;— 
But he is dead, and laid in his graver 
Alas ! and woe is me! 

Sigh no more, lady, ſigh no more, 
Men were deccivers ever: 

One foot on ſea, and one on land, 
To one thing conſtant never. 


Hadſt thou been fond, he had been falſe, 
And left thee fad and heavy; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since ſummer-trees were leafy. 

Now ſay not ſo, thou holy friar, 


I pray thee ſay not ſo; 
My love he had the truaſt heart: 


O he was ever true 


And art thou dead, thou much-loy'd youth, 


And didſt thou die for me? 


| Then farewel home; for ever more 


A pilgrim I will be. 


| But firit upon my true. joveꝰs grave 


My wn —__ IM lay, 


—— 2 
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And thrice I'll kiſs the green-graſs turf, 
That wraps his breathleſs clay. 


Yet ſtay, fair lady; ref awhile 
Beneath this cloiſter wall: f 
See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizaly rain doth fall. 


O ſtay me not, thou holy friar, 
O ſtay me not, I pray; 

No drizzly rain that falls on me 
Can waſh my fault away. 


Yet ftay, fair lady, turn again, 
And dry thoſe pearly tears; 

For ſee, beneath this gown of gray, 
Thy own true-love appears. | 


Here, forc'd by grief and hopeleſs love, 
Theſe holy weeds I fought : 

And here, amid theſe lonely walls, 
To end my days I thought. 


But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet paſs'd away, 

_— I till hope to win thy love, 

o longer would I ſtay. 

Now farewel grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart; 

For ſince I have found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part. 


& 80. Song. Black-eyed Suſan, GAY. 


ALL in the Downs the fleet was moor d, 
The ftreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Suſan came on board, 
O where ſhall I my true love find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſallors, tell me true, 
If my ſweet William fails among your crew ? 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rock'd by the billows to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He figh'd, and calt his eyes below ; 


The cord glides ſwiftly thro his glowing hands, |. 


And quick as lightning on the deck he ſtands, 
So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 
If chance his mate's ſkrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her neſt, 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet 
Might envy William's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet, 
O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever true remain ; 
Let bee off that falling tear; 
We on to meet again. 
C — ye winds, my heart ſhall be 
The faithful compaſs that fil points to thee. 
Believe not what the landmen ſay, 
Who tempt with doubts thy con 
They'll tell thee, ſailors when away 
At every a miſtreſs find, 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent whereſoe er I go. 
Tf to fair India's coaſt we ſail, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Afric's ſpicy gale, 
TI white; 


t mind, 
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Aye, 


Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my ſoul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 


Tho" battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn z 
Tho cannons roar, yet, free from harms, 
William ſhall to his dear return : 
Love turns afide the balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eye, 


The boatſwain gives the dreadful word, 

The ſails their —— boſoms ſpread; 

No longer muſt ſne ſtay on board: 

They kiſs'd ; ſhe ſigh'd; he hung his head; 
Her leis ning boat unwilling rows to land; 
Adieu! ſhe cries, and wav'd her lily hand. 


— —————ññ—ñ9 
| & 81. Song. 
As. on a ſummer's 4 
In the greenwood ſhade I lay, 
The maid that I lov'd, 


As her fancy mov'd, 
Came walking forth that way. 


And as ſhe paſs'd by, 

With a ſcornful glance of her eye, 
What a ſhame, quoth ſhe, 
For a ſwain muſt it be, 

Like a lazy loon for to lie ! 


And doſt thou nothing beed 
What Pan our God has decreed ; 
What a prize to-day 
Shall be given awa 
To the ſweeteſt ſnepherd's reed? 


There's not a ſingle ſwain 
Of all this fruitful plain, 
But with hopes and fears, 
Now buſily prepares 
The bonny boon to gain. 
Shall another maiden ſnine 
In brighter array than thine? 
Up, er | fwain, 
une thy pipe once again, 
And make the — mine. 
Alas! my love, I cried, 
What avails this courtly pride} 
Since thy dear deſert 
Is written in my heart, 
What is all the world beſide ? 


To me thou art more gay, 
In this homely ruſſet gray, 
Than the nymphs of our green, 
So trim and ſo ſheen, 
Or the brighteſt queen of May, 


What tho' my fortune frown, 

And deny thee a filken _ 
My own dear maid, R 
Be content with this ſhade, 

And a ſhepherd all thy own. 


RowE, 


—— 


| 8 82. Song. Pr1OR, 
AEE X 15S ſhunn'd his fellow ſwans, 


Their rural ſports and jocund firains : 
Heayen ſhield us all from Cupid's bowl. 


Ap p. 


He loſt his crook, he left his flocks, | 
Aud wandering thro' the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. 


The nymphs and ſhepherds round him came, 
His grief ſome pity, others blame, | 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek ; 
He mingled his concern with theirs, 
He gave them back their friendly tears, 
He ſigh'd, but could not ſpeak. 


Clorinda came among the reſt, 
And the too kind concern expreſt, 
And aſk'd the reaſon of his woe 
She aſk'd, but with an air and mien 
That made it eaſily foreſeen 
She fear'd too much to know, 


The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head, 
And will you pardon me, he ſaid, 

While I the cruel truth reveal ; 
Which nothing from my breaſt ſhould tear, 
Which never ſhould offend your ear, 


But that you bid me tell ? 


Tis thus I rove, tis thus complain, 
Since you appear'd upon the plain 
You are the cauſe of all my care ; 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart, 
Ten thouſand torments vex my heart, 
I love, and I deſpair. 


Too much, Alcxis, have I heard, 
*Tis what I thought, 'tis what I fear'd, 
And yet I pardon you, ſhe cried ; 
But you ſhall promiſe ne'er again 
To breathe your vows, or ſpeak your pain x 
He bow'd, obey d, and died. 


YU 


$ 83. Song. 
ONE morning very early, one morning in the 
ſpring, (ſing; 
I Wn a maid in Bedlam, who mournfully did 
Her chains ſhe rattled on her hands, while ſweet! 
thus ſung ſhe, 
I love my love, becauſe I know my love loves me. 


Oh cruel were his parents, whoſent my love to ſea, 
And cruel, cruel was the ſhip that bore my love 

from me, [they've ruin'd me; 
Yet I love his parents, ſince they're his, altho' 


And I love my love, becauſe I know my love 
loves me. 

O ſhould it pleaſe the pitying powers to call me 

to the iky, [love to fly ; 

I'd claim a guardian e's charge, around my 

To | wort im from all dangers how happy 

ould I be! [loves me. 


For I love my love, becauſe I know my love 


I'll make a ſtrawy garland, I'll make it won- 
drous fine, : 

With roſes, lilies, daifies, I'll mix the eglantine; 

And T'll preſent it to my love when he returns 
from ſea, [loves me. 

For 1 love my love, becauſe I know my love 

Oh it Iwere a little bird to build upon his breaſt, 

Or if I were a nightingale to ſing my love to reſt | 


is 
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To upon his lovely eyes all my reward 
oe 


[loves me 


For I love my love, becauſe I know my love 


Oh if I were an eagle, to ſoar into the ſky! 


I'd gaze around with piercing eyes where I my 
love might ſpy ; (ſhall 

But ah! unhappy maiden, that love you ne er 

Yet I love my bow becauſe I know my love 
loves me. 


§ 84. Song. 
T HE ſun was ſunk beneath the hill. 
The weſtern clouds were lin'd with gold, 
Clear was the ſky, the wind was ſtill, 
The flocks were penn'd within the fold; 
When in the ſilence of the grove 
Poor Damon thus deſpair'd of love. 


Who ſeeks to pluck the fragrant roſe 
From the hard rock or oo2y beach, 
Who from each weed that barren grows, 
Expects the grape or downy peach 
With equal faith may hope to find ; 
The truth of love in womankind. 
No herds have I, no fleecy care, 
No fields that wave with golden grain, 
No paſtures green, or gardens fair, 
A woman's venal heart to gain; 
Then all in vain my ſighs mult prove, 
Whoſe whole eſtate, alas! is love. 
How wretched is the faithful youth, 
Since women's hearts are — * and ſold! 
They aſk no vows of ſacred trut 2 ky 
Whene'er ſigh, they hgh for go 
Gold can — i. of — 
But I am ſcorn d ho have but love, 


To buy the gems of India's coaſt 

What wealth, what riches wonld ſuffice ? 
Yet India's ſhore ſhould never boaſt 

The luſtre of thy rival eyes; 
For there the world too cheap muſt prove; 
Can I then buy ho have but love. 


Then, Mary, ſince nor gems nor ore 
Can with thy brighter ſelf compare, 
Be juſt, as fair, and value more 
Than gems or ore, a heart ſincere: 
Let treaſure meaner beauties move; 


Who pays thy worth muſt pay in love? 


& 85. Song, 
WHAT beauties does Flora diſcloſe ! 
How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed ! 

But Mary's, ſtil ſweeter than thoſe, 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 
No daiſy nor ſweet bluſhing roſe, 

Nor all the gay flowers of the field, 
Nor Tweed gliding gently thro” thoſe, 

Such beauty and pleaſure can yield. 


The warblers are heard in each grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh, 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 
as ray: epchant every buſh, 
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Come 


ſee, 


- 


= 


d ho the primroſes ip ing; 


4 
W ſome village on Tweed, 
Ana dtztce feather'd folks ſing. 
How doe dhe long day? 
Does Mary uot © ser ſheep? 


Do they never caxeicis!y ſtray, 

_ While happily ſhe lies aſlecp? 

Tweed's murmurs ſhould lu! her to reſt ; 
Kind nature indulging my Miſs, 

To relieve the ſoſt pains of my breait 
I'd ſteal an ambroval kits. 


*T 15 ſhe does the virgins excel, 
No beauty with her can compare; 
Love's graces all round her do dwell, 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ftray ? 
Oh! tel] me at noon where they teed : 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the T'weed ? 


& 86. Song. Nancy of #he Fale. SHEXSTONTF, 
PHE weſtern {ky was purpled o'er 
With every pleaſing ray, 
And flocks, reviving, felt no more 
The ſultry heat of day; 


When from a hazel's artleſs bower 
Soft warbled Strephon's tongue; 

He bleſt the ſcene, he bleit the — 
While Nancy's praiſe he ſung. 


Let fops with fickle falſchood range 
The paths of wanton love, 

Whilſt weeping maids lament their change, 
And ſadden every grove : 


But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 
J ſaw fair Pſham's dale; 
And every bleſſing hind es way 
To Nancy of the vale. 8 


*T was from Avona's bank, the maid 
Diffus'd her nab beams ; 

And every ſhining glance diſplay'd 
The Naiad of the ſtreams. 


Soft as the wild duck's tender young, 
That float on Avon's tide ; 

Bright as the water-lily ſprung 
And glittering near its ſide, 


Freſh as the bordering flowers, her bloom, 
Her eve all mild to view ; 

The little halcyon's azure plume 

Was never ſo blue, 


Her ſhape was like the reed, fo ſleek, 
80 taper, ſtrait, and fair; 

Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing check, 
How charming ſweet they were ! 


Far in the winding vale retir'd 
This peerleis bud I found, 

And ſhadowing rocks and woods conſpire 
To fence her beauties round. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


Co us go forth to the mead, 


Arr. 


That nature in ſo lone a del! 


Should form a nymph ſo ſweet ! 


Or fortune to her ſecret cel! 


Conduct my wand'ring feet! 


Sey lordlings ſought her for their bride, 
But ſte. would ne'er inc]'::2 ; | 
Prove to your equals true. cry'd, 
As I will prove to mine. 


Tis Strep'ivu on the mountain's brow 
Has won my right good will ; 

To him I gave my plighted vow, 
With ham F'll climb the hill. 


| Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 


I claſp'd the con nt fair; 
To her alone I give my youth, 
And vow my future care. 


1 when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 


Or I theſe charms forego, 
The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ccaſe to flow. 


— PR 


i $87. Song. To the Memory of M. Shenflone, Eq. 


CUNNINGHAM, 


COME, ſhepherds, we'll follow the hearſe, 
And ſee our loy'd Corydon laid: 
Tho' ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 

Yet let the ſad tribute be paid, 
They call'd him the pride F the plain: 
In ſooth, he was gentle and kind; 

He mark'd, in his elegant ſtrain, 
The graces that glow'd in his mind. 


On purpoſe he planted yon trees, 
That birds in the covert might dwell ; 
He cultur'd the thyme for the bees, 
But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins, that play'd at his feet, 
Go bleat, and your maſter bemoan; 
His muſic was artleſs and ſweet, 
His manners as mild as your own, 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 

No bloom on thg.blofloms appear ; 
The ſweets of 5 ſhall 400 : 
And winter diſcolour the year. 
No birds in our hedges ſhall ſing, 

(Our hedges fo vocal _— 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring, 
Can greet the gay ſeaſon no more, 


His Phyllis was fond of his praiſe, 
And poets came round in a throug ; 
They litten'd, and envy'd his lays, 
But which of them equall'd his ſopg ? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loft is the paſtoral ftrain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 


thus—let me break it in twain, 95 
| 7s 


APP. 
§ 88. Song. LYTTELTON. 


T HF heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
That part my love and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at lait 
Their only will: to ſee, 
But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt ſo _ ? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue? 


Will you in every look declare 
Your heart is ſtill the ſame ; 
And heal cach idle anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame ? 


Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet, 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loit'ring time to cheat. 


But if the dream that ſoothes my mind 
Shall falſe and groundleſs prove, 
If I am doom'd at length to find 


Vou have forgot to love; 


All I of Venus alk is this, 

No more to let us join; F 
But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs, 

To die, and think you mine. 

—— . — 
§ 89. Song. LYTTELTON, 
WH E N Delia on the plain appears, 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 


I would approach, but dare not move; 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but her's can hear; 
No other wit but her's approve ; 


Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


If ſhe ſome other ſwain commend, 
Tho' I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove; 


Tell me, my heart, if this be love! 


When ſhe is abſent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 

The cleareſt ſpring, the ſhadieſt grove z 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


When fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for every ſwain, 
I trove to hate, but vainly ſtrove; 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
| 
$ 90, Song. SOAME JENYNS. 

T 00 plain, dear youth, theſe tell-tale eyes 

My heart your own declare; 
But for heaven's fake let it ſuthce 

You reign triumphant there, - 


Forbear your utmoit power to try, 
Nor further urge your {way ; 

Prels not for what I mult deny, 
For tear I ſhould obey. 
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Could all your arts ſucceſsful prove, 
Would vou a maid undo, 

Whoſe greateſt failing is her love, 
And that her loye for you? 


Say, would you uſe that very power 
You from her fondneſs claim, 
To ruin in one fatal hour 
A life of ſpotleſs fame? 


Reſolve not then to do an ill 
Becauſe perhaps you may, 

But rather uſe your utmoſt {ki 
To fave me, than betray. 


> 


Be you yourſelf my virtue's guard 
Defend, and not purſue, * 
Since tis a taſk for me too hard 


To ſtrive with love and you. 
— .. —— 
§ 91. Song. The Power of Mufic. LIsLE. 
WHEN Orpheus went down to the regions 


Which men are forbidden to ſee, [ below, 


He tun'd up his lyre, as old hiſtories ſhew, 
To ſet his Eurydice free. 


All hell was aſtoniſh'd a perſon ſo wiſe 
Should raſhly endanger his life, 

And venture fo far, but how vaſt their furprize, 
When they heard that he came for his wife! 


To find out a puniſhment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain; 

But hell had not torments ſufficient, he thought, 
do he gave him his wife back again. 


But pity ſucceeding found place in his heart, 
And, pleas'd with his playing ſo well, 
He took her again in reward of is art, 
Such power had mulic in hell! 


— —— — ———ů— 
§ 92. Song. Rowe. 
TO the brook and the willow, that heard him 
complain, 
Ah willow! willow ! 
Poor Colin went weeping,and told them his pain, 
Sweet ſtream, he cry'd, fadly I'll teach thee to 


flow, [woe © 


And the waters ſhall riſe to the brink with my 


All reſtleſs and painful my Celia now lies, 
And counts the fad moments of time as it flies: 
To the nymph, my heart's love, ye ſoft ſlumbers 
repair, [your care; 
Spread your downy wings o'er her, KL . make her 
Let me be left reſtleſs, mine eyes never cloſe, 
So the ſleep that I loſe give my dear one repoſe, 
Sweet ſtream! if you chance byher pillow to creep, 
Perhaps your ſoft murmurs may lull her to ſleep. 
But if I am doom d to be wretched indeed, 
And 2 of my charmer the fates have de- 
creed, 
Believe me, thou fair one, thou dear one believe, 


Few ſighs to thy loſs, and few tears will I give; 
One 


$24 ELEGANT 
One fate to thy Colin and thee ſhall betide, 
And toon lay thy ſhepherd down by thy cold ſide. 
Then glide, gentle brook, and to loſe thyſelf haſte, 


Bear this to my willow; this verſe is my laſt. 
Ah willow! willow! Ah willow! willow! 


$ 93. Song. 
DEAR Chloe, while thus beyond meaſure 
You treat me with doubts and diſdain ; 

You rob all your youth of its 1 

And = up an old age of pain : 
Your maxim, that love is ſtill founded 

On charms that will quickly decay, 
You will find to be very ill- grounded 

When once you its diftates obey. - 


The paſſion from beauty firſt drawn 
Your kindneſs will vaſtly improve; 
Soft looks and gay ſmiles are the dawn, 
Pruition's the ſunſhine of love: 
And tho' the bright beams of your eyes 
Should be clouded, that now are ſo gay, 
And darkneſs obſcure all the ſkies, 
We ne'er can forget it was day. 


Old Darby, with Joan by his fide, 
You oft have regarded with wonder 
He is dropſical, ſhe is _—— 
Vet they're ever uneaſy aſunder; 
Together they totter about, | 
And ſit in the ſun at the door, 
And at night, when old Darby's pot's out, 
His Joan will not ſmoke a whiff more, 
No beauty or wit they poſleſs, 
Their ſeveral failings to ſmother, | 
Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That make them ſo fond of each other? 
Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that love did beſtow, 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
The belt of all bleſings below, 


Theſe traces for ever will laſt, 
Which fickneſs nor time can remove; 
For when youth and beauty are paſt, 


And age brings the winter of love, 
A friendſhip inſenſibly grows, 


. Dy reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe, 
And the current of fondneſs ſtill lows, 
Which deerepit old age cannot freeze. 


& 94. Song. G1LBERT COOPER, 


AWAY, let nought to love diſpleaſing, 
My Winifreda, move thy fear, 

Let nought delay the heavenly bleſſing, 

Nor ſqueamiſh pride, nor gloomy care. 

What tho' no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood, 

We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantial honours, 
And to be noble, we'll be good. 

What tho' from fortune's laviſh bounty 
No mighty treaſures we poſſeſs, 

We'll find within our pittance plenty, 
Aud be content without excels, 


* 


Is 


EXPFRACTS, 

Still ſhall each kind returning ſeaſon 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give, 

For we will live a life of reaſon, 
And that's the only life to live. 


Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Shall ſweetly ſound where'er tis ſpoke, 


Arr. 


> 


And all the great ones much ſhall wonder 
How they admire ſuch little folk, 


Thro' youth and age, in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread; 

Sweet ſmiling peace ſhall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, ſweet ſmiling babes, our bed. 


How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 
Whilit round my knees they fondly clung, 

To ſee them look their mother's features, 
To hear em liſp their mother's tongue. 


And when with envy time, tranſported, 
Shall think to rob,us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And F'll go wooing in my boys. 


$95. Song. Percy, 
Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 


Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town: 


O 


Can ſilent glens have charms for thee, 


The lowly cot and ruſſet gown ? 
No longer dreſt in ſilken ſheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare, 
Say, canſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, 


Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


O Naney! when thou'rt far away, 
Wilt thou not caſt a wiſh behind? 
_ canſt thou face the parching ray, 
or ſhrink before the wintry wind? 
O can that ſoft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardſhip learn to bear, 
Nor fad each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair ? 


O Nancy! canſt thou love ſo true, 
Thro' perils keen with me to go, 
Or when thy ſwain miſhap ſhall rue, 
To ſhare with him the pang of woe ? 
Say, ſhould diſeaſe or pain betal, 
Wilt thou aſſume the nurte's care, 
Nor wiſtful thoſe gay ſcenes recal 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair ? 


And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling ſigh, 
| And cheer with ſmiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er his breathleſs clay 
| Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then regret thoſe ſcenes ſo gay, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


CC ———o— — — — — — __ 


& 96. Seng. LYTTELTON, 
AY, Myra, why is gentle love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 
elem can move, 


| Which pity and 


1 


Which can be juſt and kind? 


1 
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Is it becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love moleſt; 


The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the am'rous breaſt? 


Alas ! by ſome degree of woe 


We every bliſs muſt gain : 
The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, | 
That never feels a pain. 
—— — 
$97. The Spaniſh Lady's Love. 
W I LL you hear a Spaniſh lady, 
How ſhe woo'd an Engliſh man ? 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Deck'd with jewels, had ſhe on ; 
Of a comely countenance and grace was ſhe, 
Both by birth and parentage of high degree, 


As his priſoner there he kept her, 
In his hands her life did he ; 
Cupid's bands did _ faſter, 
By the liking of an eye. 
In his courteous company was all her joy, 
To favour him in any thing ſhe was not coy, - 


But at laſt there came commandment 
For to ſet all ladies free, 
With their jewels ſtill adorned, 
None to do them injury. 
O, then ſaid this lady gay, full woe is me! 
O let me till ſuſtain this kind captivity ! 
Gallant captain, ſhew ſome pity 
To a lady in diſtreſs; 
Leave me not within this city, 
For to die in heavineſs: 
Thou haſt ſet, this preſent day, my body free, 
But my heart in priſon ſtill remains with thee, 


«© How ſhouldſt thou, fair lady, love me, 
Whom thou know'ſt thy country's toe ? 
Thy fair words make me ſuſpe& thee 
Serpents lie where flowers grow. [knight, 
All the harm I wiſh on thee, moſt courteous 
God gant upon my head the ſame may fully 


light, 
Bleſſed be the time and. ſeaſon, 
That thoy came on Spaniſh ground; 
If you ng our foes be termed, 
Gentle toes we haye you found : | 
With pur city, you have won our hearts each one, 
Then to your country bear away that is yourown. 


„ Reſt you ſtill, moſt gallant lady; 
Reſt you ſtil], and weep no more; 
Of fair flowers you have plenty, 
Spain doth yield you wonderous ſtore." — 
Spaniards fraught with jealouſy we oft do find, 
But Engliſhmen throughout the world are count- 


ed kind. 


Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
Thou alone enjoy 'ſt my heart; ; 
I am _ young, and tender, 
Love is likewiſe my deſert : 
Still to ſerve thee day and night my mind is preſt ; 
The wife of every Engliſhman is counted bleſs d. 


6 It would be a ſhame, air lady, 
Fer to bear a e 
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Engliſh ſo!diers never carry 
Any ſuch without offence.” 


| I will quickly change myſelf, if it be ſo, [go. 


And like a page will follow thee, where'er thou 
6 have neither gold nor ſilver 


To maintain thee in this caſe, 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know, in every place,” 
My chains and jewels every one ſhall be thy own, 
And eke ten thouſand pounds in gold that lies 


unknown. 


«© On the ſeas are many dangers, 
Many ſtorms do there ariſe, 
Which will be to ladies, dreadful, 
And force tears from wat'ry eyes,” 
Well in troth I ſhall endure extremity, 
For I could find in heart to loſe my life for thee, 


6 Courteous lady, leave this folly, 
Here comes all that breeds the ſtrife ; 
I, in England, have already 
A ſweet woman to my wife; 
I will not falſify my vow tor gold nor Fur, 
Nor yet for all the faireſt dames that live in Spain.“ 


O how happy is that woman 
That enjoys ſo true a friend ! 
Many happy days God ſend her! 
| And ot my ſuit I'll make an end : 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which love and true affection did firſt commence, 


Commend me to that gallant lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold, 
With theſe bracelets, for a token 
Grieving that I was ſo bold: 
All my jewels, in like ſort, take thou with thee 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me, 
I will ſpend my days in prayer, 
„ al . 41 | 
In a nunnery I will ſhroud me, 
Far from any company : 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be ſure of this, 
To pray for thee and for thy loveI will not miſs, 


Thus farewel, moſt gallant captain! 
Farewel too my heart's content! 
Count not Spanith ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my mind was bent : 
Joy and true proſperity go ſtill with thee! _ 
The like fall unto thy ſhare, moſt fair lady.“ 


« 


The Norfolk Gentleman's laſt Will and Tefta- 
ment. 


Now ponder well, you parents dear, 
The words which I 


In time brought forth to light ; 
A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolk liv'd of late, 
Whoſe wealth and riches did ſurmount 
Moſt men of his eſtate. 


ore ſick he was, and like to die, 


by | 


' No help that he could have; 
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His wife by him as ſick did lie, 
And both poſſeſs d one grave. 

No love between theſe two was loſt, 
Each was to other kind; 

In love they liv'd, in love they died, 
And left two babes behind: 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 
Not paſſing three years old z 

The other a girl, more young than he, 
And made in beauty's mould. 

The father left his little ſon, 
As plainly doth appear, 

When he to perfect age ſhould come, 
Three hundred pounds a year; 
And to his little daughter Ixane 
Five hundred pounds in gold, 
To be paid down on marriage day, 

Which might not be controul'd : 
But if the children chance to die 
Ere they to age ſhould come, 
Their uncle ſhould poſſeſs their wealth; 
For fo the will did run. 
Now, brother, ſaid the dying man, 
Look to my children dear ; 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 
No friends elle I have here: 
To God and you I do commend 
My children night and day ; 
But little while, be ſure, we have 
Within this world to ſtay. 


You muſt be father and mothcr both, 
And uncle, all in one; 

God knows what will become of them 
When I am dead and gone. 

With that beſpake their mother dear, 

O brother kind, quoth ſhe, 

You are the man mutt bring our babes 
To wealth or miſery. 

And if you keep them carefully, 
Then God will you reward; 

If otherwiſe you ſecm to deal, 
God will your deeds regard. 

With lips as cold as any ftone, _ 
She kiſs'd ber children final] : 

God bleſs yuu both, my children dear, 
With that the tears did tall. 


Theſe _ then their brother ſpoke 
Too this fick 


couple there : 

The keeping of your children dear, 
Sweet ſiſter, do not fear; 

God never proſper me nor mine, 

Nor aught elſe that I have, 

If I do wrong your children dear, 
When you are laid in grave. 

Their parents being dead and gone, 
The children — he takes, 

And brings them home unto his houſe, 
And much of them he makes, 
He had not kept theſe pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a day, 

But, for their wealth, he did deviſe 


To make them both away, 
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He bargain'd with two ruffians rude, 


Which were of furious mood, 


That they ſhould take the children young, 


And lay them in a wood. 


| He told his wife, and all he had, 


He did the children fend, 
To be brought up in fair London, 
With one that was his triend. 


Away then went theſe pretty babes, 
Rejorcing at that tide, | 
Rejoicing with a merry mind, 
Wer ſhould on cock-horſe * 
They prate and prattle pleaſantly, 
As they rode — the 0 "If s 
To thoſe that ſhould their . be, 
And work their lives decay. 


So that the pretty ſpeech they had 
Made murderers hearts reient ; 

And they that undertook the deed 
Full fore they did fepent. 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 
Did vow to do his charge, 

Becauſe the wretch that hired him 
Had paid him very large. 

The other would not agree thereto, 
So here they fell at ſtrife ; 

With one another they did fight 
About the children's life: 

And he that was of mildeſt mood 
Did ſlay tue other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood ; 
Whule babes did quake for fear. 


He took the children by the hand, 
When tears ſtood in their eye, 

And bade them come and go with him, 
And look they did not cry : 

And two long miles he led them on, 
While they for food complain : 

Stay here, quoth he, I'll bring you bread, 
When I do come again. 


, Theſe pretty babes, with hand in hand, 


Went wandering up and down; 

But never more they * the man 
Approaching from the town: 

Their pretty lips, with black - berries, 
Were all beſmear'd and dy d, 

And, when they ſaw the darkſome night, 
They ſat them down and cried. 


Thus wandered theſe two pretty babes, 
Till death did end their grief; 

In one another's arms they died, 
As babes wanting relief: 

No burial theſe pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin-red-breait, painfully, 

Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his houſe, 
His conſcience felt an hell: 

His barns were fir'd, his goods conſum'd, 
His lands were barren made, 
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His cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him ſtay'd. 

And, in the voyage of Portugal, 
Two of his ſons did die; 

And, to conclude, hiniſelf was brought 
To extieme miſery: 

He pawn'd und mortgag'd all his land 
Ere ſeven years came about. 

And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this means come out. 


The fellow that did take in hand 
Theſe children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judg'd to die, 
As was God's bleſſed will; 

Who did confeſs the very truth, 
The which is here expreſs d; 

Their uncle died, while he, for debt, 
In priſon long did reſt. 


All you that be executors made, 
And overſeers eke, 

Of children that be fatherleſs, 
And infants mild and meek, 
Take you example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 
Leſt God, with ſuch like miſery, 
Vour wicked minds requite. 


—— . —p— “G 
§ 99. Ballad. The Hunting in Chevy-Chaſe. 


G OD proſper long our noble king, 
Our lives and ſafeties all; 
A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-chaſe befall : 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The huating of that day. 


The ſtout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 
wee ſummer's days to take; 


The chiefeſt harts in Cheyy-chate 
To kill and bear away ; 

Theſe tiding to earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay ; 


Who ſent ear} Percy preſent word 

He would prevent his ſport : 
The Engliſh earl not fearing this, 

Did to the woods reſort, 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold; 
All choſen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of necd, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds ſwiftly ran, 
To chaſe the fallow-decer : 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When daylight did appear; 

And, long before high noon had 
A "we. Her fat butks lain 7 
Then, having din'd, the drovers went 
Ts rouſe them up again. 
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The bowmen muſter'd on the hills, 
Well able to endure ; 
Their back des all, with ſpecial care 
That day were guarded ſure. : 
The hounds ran ſwiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take, 
And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo ſhrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the ſlaughter d deer; 
uoth he, Earl Douglas promiſed 

his day to meet me here : 

If that I thought he would not come 
No lenger would I ſtay. 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did fay : 


| Lo! youder doth earl Douglas come, 


His men in armour bright; 

Full tw:nty hundred Scottiſh ſpears 
All narching in our fight ; 

All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed. 

Then ceaſe your ſport, earl Percy faid, 
And take your bows with ſpeed : 


And now with me, my countrymen 
Your courage forth advance; l 

For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France, 


That ever did on horſeback come, 
But if my hap it were, 

I durſt encounter, man for man, 
With him to break a ſpear. 


Earl Douglas, on a milk-white ſteed, . 
Moſt like a baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whole armour ſhone like gold : 


Show me, ſaid he, whoſe men you be, 
That hunt fo boldly here ; 

That, without my conſent, do chaſe 
And kill my fallow-deer ! 


The man that firſt did anſwer make, 
Was noble Percy, he; 
Who faid, We liſt not to declare, 


Nor ſhow whoſTe men we be: 


Yet will we ſpend our deareſt blood, 
Thy chiefeſt harts to ſlay. 
Then Douglas ſwore a ſolemn oath, 
And thus in rage did fay : 
Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two {hall die: bs 
L know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Percy, fo am I. | 


But truſt me, Percy, pity it were, 
And great offence, to kill 
Any of theſe our harmleſs men, 


or they have done no ill 
Let thou and I the battle try, 
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Then ſtepp'd a gallant ſquire forth O Chriſt! my very heart doth bleed 
Witherington was his name, 1 With forrow 2 thy ſake; ; 
Who ſaid, I would not have it told For ſure, a more renowned knight 
To Henry our king, for ſhame, Miſchance did never take. 
That e er my captain fought on foot, A knight amongſt the Scots there was, 
And I ſtood looking on : Which ſaw earl Douglas die, 
You be two earls, ſaid Witherington, | Who ſtraight in wrath did vow revenge 
And I a ſquire alone: Upon the earl Percy: 
TI do the beſt that do I Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call'd 
While I have ſtrength ond ; Whe, with ny, ne Be bright, . 
While I have power to wield my ſword, Well mounted on a gallant ſteed, 
P'll fight with heart and hand. Ran fiercely through the fight; 
Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, And nos the Engliſh archers all, 
Their hearts were and true Without all dread or fear; 
At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, And through earl Percy's body then 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. | | He thruſt his hateful ſpear : 
To drive the deer with hound and horn With ſuch a vehement force and miglit 
Earl Douglas had the bent ; | He did his body gore, 
A captain mov'd with mickle pride, The ſpear went through the other ſide 
The ſpears to ſhivers ſent. A large cloth-yard, and more. 
They clos'd full faſt on every fide, So thus did both theſe nobles die, 
No ſlackneſs there was found; Whoſe courage none could ftain': 
And many a gallant gentleman An Engliſh archer then perceiv d 
Lay gaſping on the ground. The noble earl was ſlain: 
O Chrift ! it was a grief to ſee, He had a bow bent in his hand, 
And likewiſe for to hear Made of a truſty tree; | 
'The cries of men lying in their gore, An arrow of a cloth-yard ! 
And ſcatter'd here and there. Up to the head drew he: 
At laſt theſe two ſtout earls did meet Againſt fir Hugh Montgomery 
Like captains of great might ; s So right the ſhaft he fie, 
Like lions mov'd, they laid on load, | The grey-gooſe wing that was thereon 
And made a 21 frm In his heart-blood was wet. 
fought until they both did ſweat, This fight did laſt from break of day 
With ſwords of temper d ſteel; Till ſetting of the ſun ; 
Until the blood, like drops of rain, For when they rung the evening - bell 
They trickling down did feel. The battle ſcarce was done. 
Vield thee, lord Percy, Douglas ſaid, | With the earl Percy there was ſlain 
In faith I will thee bring Sir John of Ogerton, 
Where thou ſhalt high advanced be Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and fir John, 
By James our Scottiſh king : Sir James that bold bardn : 
Thy ranſom I will freely give And, with fir George, and good fir James; 
And thus report of thee, i : Both knights of Faced account, re 
Thou art the moſt courageous knight Good ſir Ralph Raby there was ſlain, 
That ever I did ſee. Whoſe proweſs did ſurmount. 
No, Douglas, earl Percy then, For Witherington needs muſt I wail, 
Thy proffer I do ſcorn; As one in doleful dumps; 
I will not yield to any Scot For when his legs were ſmitten off, 
That ever yet was born. He fought upon his ſtumps, 
With that there came an arrow keen, And with Earl Douglas there was ſlain 
Out of an Engliſh bow, Sir Hugh 3 ; 
Which ftruck earl Douglas to the heart, Sir Charles Currel, that from the field 
A deep and deadly blow : One foot would never fly; 
Who never ſpoke more words than. theſe, Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliffe too, 
Fight on, my merry men all; His ſiſters ſon was he; 
For why, my life is at an end, Sir David Lamb, ſo well eſteem'd, 
Lord Percy ſees my fall. Yet ſaved could not be. | 
; Then leaving life, earl Percy took And the lord Maxwell, in like wiſe, 
© The dead man by the hand, op va Did with earl Douglas die : 
And ſaid, Farl Dongtas, for thy life . | Of twenty hundred Scottiſh ſpears, 
Would I bad loſt my land, þ | Scarce fifty-five did fly, of 
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Of fifteen hundred Engliſhmen, | baron Roger de Mortimer © having procured 
Went home but fifty-three : „ the honour of knighthood to be conferred 
The reſt were ſlain in Chevy-chaſe, ſ * © on his three ſons by K. Edw. I. he, at 
Under the green-wood tree. « his own coſts, cauſed a tourneament to be 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail ; _ 

They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, bath'd in purple blood, 
They bore with them away; 

They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were clad in clay. 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow ſlain. 

O heavy news, king James did ſay, 
Scotland can witneſs be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of ſuch account as he. 

Like tidings to king Henry came, 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain in Chevy-chaſe. 


Now God be with him, ſaid our king, 


Sith *twill no better be ; 
I truſt I have within my realm, 


Five hundred as good as he. 


Vet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay, 


But I will vengeance take ; 

And be — them all, 
For brave lord Percy's ſake. 

This vow full well the king perform'd, 
After, on Humbledown, 

In one day fifty knights were ſlain, 
With lords of great renown 


And of the reſt, of ſmall account, 
Did many hundreds die. 

Thus — the hunting of Chevy-chaſe, 
Made by the earl Percy. 

God ſave the king, and bleſs the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 
Twirt noblemen may ceaſe, 


$ 100, Song. Sir Cauline. 

Therews ſomething peculiar in the metre of this 
old ballad: it is not unuſual to meet with re- 
dundant ſtanzas of ſix lines; but the occa- 
ſional inſertion of a double third or fourth 
line, as ver. 31, 44, &c. is an i larity I do 
not remember to have ſeen elſewhere. 

It may be proper to inform the reader, before 
he comes to Pt. 2. v. 110, 111. that the 
ROUND TABLE was not peculiar to the gs 


of K. Arthur, but was common in all the 


ages of Chiyalry, The laiming a great 


turnament (probably with ſome peculiar ſo- 


lemnities) was called holding a Round 
% Table,” Dugdale tells us, tha 
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t the great! That is wont to ſerye the wyuẽe? 
'Y | 


held at Kenilworth; where he ſumptuouſly 
«« entertamed an hundred knights, and as 
«© many ladies, for three days; the like where- 
© of was never before in England; and there 
© began the ROUND TABLE, (fo called by 
C reaſon that the place wherein they — 
« ed thoſe feats was environed with a : 
« wall made in a round form:) And upon 
« the fourth day, the golden lion, in ſign of 
« triumph, being yielded to him; he carried 
te it (with all the company) to Warwick. 
It may further be added, that Matthew Paris 
frequently calls juſts and turnaments Haſti- 
ludia Menſe Rotundæ. R 


As to what will be obſerved in this ballad of 
the art of healing being practiſed by a young 
princeſs; it is no more than what is uſual in _ 
all the old romances, and was conformable 
to real manners: it being a practice derived 
from the earlieſt times among all the Gothic 
and Celtic nations, for women, even of the 
higheſt rank, to exerciſe the art of ſurgery. 
In the Northern Chronicles we always find. 
the young damſels ſtanching the wounds of 
their lovers, and the wives thoſe of their huſ- 
bands. And even ſo late as the time of Q. 
Elizabeth, it 1s mentioned among the accom-- 
pliſhments of the ladies of her court, that the 
« eldeſt of them are SKILFUL IN SURGE- 
© RY.” See Harriſon's Deſcription of Eng- 
land, prefixed to Hollmgſhed's Chronicle, &c, 


The Firſt Part. 
N Ireland, ferr over the ſea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye kinge 
And with him a yong and comlye knighte, 
Men call him ſyr Cauline. 


The kinge had a ladye to his daughter, 
In faſhyon ſhe hath no peere ; 

And princely wightes that ladye wooed 
To be theyr wedded feere. 


Syr Cauline loveth her beſt of all, 
But nothing durſt he ſaye; 

Ne deſcreeve his counſayl to no man, 
But deerlye he lovde this may. 


Till on a daye it fo beffell, 
Great dill to him was dight; 

The maydens love removde his mynd, 
To care- bed went the knighte. 

One while he ſpred his armes him fro, 
One while he ſpred them nye; 

And aye !* but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye. | 

And whan our pariſh-mafle was done, ' 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne : * 

He ſayes, Where is ſyr Cauline, 
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Then aun ſwerde him a courteous knighte, 
And fait his handes gan wringe : 

Sir Cauline is ſicke, and like to dye 
Without a good leechinge. 


Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche tulle fine: 
Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread, 
And ſerve him with the wyne ſoe red; 
Lothe I were him to tine. 
Fair Chriſtabelle to his chaumber goes, 
Her maydens followyng nye : 
O well, ſhe ſayth, how doth my lord? 
O ſicke, thou fayr ladye. 


Nowe ryſe up wightlye, man, for ſhame, 
Never lye foe cowardlee ; 

For it 1s told in my fathers halle, 
You dye for love of mee. 


Fayre ladye, it is for your love ' 
hat all this dill I drye: 

For if you wold comfort me with a kiſſe, 
Then were I brought from bale to bliſſe, 

Ne longer wold I lye. 
Sir knighte, my father is a kinge, 

I am his onlye heire; 
Alas! and well you knowe, ſyr knighte, 
I never can be youre fere. 


O ladye, thou art a kinges daughter, 
And I am not thy peere, 

But let me doe ſome deedes of armes 
To be your bacheleere. 


Some deedes of armes if thou wilt doe, 
My bacheleere to bee, 

(But ever and aye my heart wold rue, 
Giff harm ſhold happe to thee) 

Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorne, 
Upon the mores brodinge ; 

And dare ye, ſyr knighte, wake there all nighte, 
Untill the fayre morninge ? 

For the Eldridge knighte, ſo mickle of mighte, 
Will examine — — : 

And never man bare life awaye, 
But he did him ſcath and ſcorne. 

That knighte he is a foul paynim, 
And of limb and bone; : 

And but if heaven may be thy ſpeede 
Thy life it is but gone. 

Nowe on the Eldridge hilles Ile walke, 
For thy ſake, fair ladie ; 

And Ile either bring you a ready token, 
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And ſoone he ſpyde on the mores ſo broad, 
A furyous wight and fell; 

A ladye bright his brydle led, 
Clad in a fayre kyrtell: 


And foe faſt he called on ſyr Cauline, 
O man, I rede thee flye, 

For but if cryance come till thy heart, 
I weene but thou mun dye. 


He ſayth, No cryance comes till my heart, 
Nor, in faith, I wyll not flee ; 

For, cauſe thou minged not Chriſt before, 
The leſs me dreadeth thee. 


The Eldridge knighte, he pricked his ſteed; 
Syr Cauline bold abode: 

Then either ſhooke his truſtye ſpeare, 

And the timber theſe two children * bare 
Soe ſoon in ſunder ſlode. 


Then tooke they out theyr two good ſwordes, 
And Jayden on full fafte, 

Till helme and hawberke, mail and ſheelde, 
They all were well - nye braſt. Ow 


The Eldridge knight was mickle of might, 
And ſtiffe in ſtower did ſtande, 

But ſyr Cauline with a backward ſtroke, 
He ſmote off his right-hand ; 

That ſoone he with paine and dacke of bloud 
Fell downe on that lay-land, 


[Sn up ſyr Cauline lift his brande 

All over his head ſo hye : 

And here I ſweare hy the holy roode, 
Nowe, caytiffe, thou ſhalt dye. 


; Then up and came that ladye brighte, 


Faite wringing of her hande : 
For the maydens love, that moſt you love, 
Withold that deadlye brande : 


For the maydens love, that moſt you love, 
Now ſmyte no more I praye ; 

And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 
He ſhall thy heſts obaye. 


Now ſweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte, 
And here on this lay-land, 

That thou wilt believe on Chriſt his laye, 
And therto plight thy hand: 


And that thou never on Eldridge come 


To ſporte, gamon, or playe; 
And that thou here give up thy armes 


Until thy dying daye. 
The Eldridge knighte gave up his armes 


Or Ile never more you ſee, : 
; 8 With many a forrowfulle ſighe; 
The lady is gone to her own chaumbere, And ſware — obey ſyr Caulines heſt, 
Her maydens following bright : Till the tyme that he ſhold dye. 
Syr Cauline lope from care- bed ſoone, | 1 s 
And to the Eldridge hills is gone, And he then up and the'Eldridge knighte 
For to wake there all night. A — is 2 lad 
Unto midnight, that the moone did riſe, — 2 e 
He walked up and donne; Te theyr caſte are they gone. | 
Then a lightſome bugle heard he blowe Then he tooke up the bloudy hand, 
Over the bents ſoe browne : That was ſo large of bone, | 
hee, If cryance come till my heart, And on it he founde five ringes of gold 
am ffar from any good towne, | Of knightes that had be ſlone. | 
| | _ Knights. | 


Then 
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Then he tooke up the Eldridge ſworde, 
As hard as any flint : 

And he tooke off thoſe ringès five, 
As bright as fyre and brent. 


Home then pricked ſyr Cauline 
As light as leafe on tree : 
I-wys he neither ſtint ne blanne, 


Till he his ladye ſee. 


Then downe he knelt upon his knee 
Before that lady gay: ; ; 

O ladye, I have been on the Eldridge hills ; 
Theſe tokens I bring away. 


Now welcome, welcome, ſyr Cauline, 
Thrice welcome unto mee, 

For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 
Of valour bolde and free. 


O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 
Thy helts for to obaye : i 

And mought I hope to winne thy love! 
Ne more his tonge colde ſay. | 


The ladye bluſhed ſcarlette redde, 


And fette a gentill ſighe: 
Alas! ſyr knighte, how may this bee, 
For my degree's ſoe highe ? 


But ſith thou haſt hight, thou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, 

He promiſe if thee I may not wedde 
I will have none other fere. 


Then ſhee held forthe her lilly-white hand 
Towards that knighte fo free : 

He gave to it one gentill kiſſe, 

His heart was brought from bale to bliſſe, 
The teares ſterte from his ee. 


But keep my counſayl, ſyr Cauline, 
Ne let no man it knowe; 

For and ever my father ſholde it ken, 
I wot he wolde us ſloe. 


From that daye forthe that ladye fayre 
Lovde ſyr Cauline the knighte : 

From that daye forthe he only joyde 
Whan ſhee was in his fight. 


Part the Second. 


EVERYE white will have its blacke, 
And everye {weete its ſowre : 
This founde the ladye Chriſtabelle 
In an untimely howre. 


For ſo it befelle as ſyr Cauline 
Was with that ladye faire, 

The kinge her father walked forthe 
To take the evenyng aire : 


And into the arboure as he went 
To reſt his wearye feet, 

He found his daughter and ſyr Cauline 
Thereſette in daliaunce ſweet. 

The kinge hee ſterted forthe, i-wys, 
And an angrye man was hee : 

Nowe, traytoure, thou ſhalt hange or drawe, 
And rewe ſhall thy ladie. 
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And throwne in dungeon deepe: 
And the ladye into a towre ſo hye, 
There left to wayle and weepe. 


The queene ſhe was ſyr Caulines friend; 
And to the Kinge ſayd ſhee : 

I praye you fave ſyr Caulines life, 
And let him baniſht bee. 

Now, dame, that traitor ſhall be ſent 
Acroſs the ſalt ſea fome : 

But here I will make thee a band, 

If ever he come within this land, 
A foule deathe is his doome. 


All woe-begone was that gentil knight 
To parte from his Jadyz; 

And many a time he ſighed fore, 
And caſt a wiſtfulle eye: 

Faire Chriſtabelle, from thee to parte, 
Farre lever had I dye. 


Faire Chriſtabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the towre ; 
But ever ſhee droopeth in her minde, 
As nipt by an ungentle winde 
Doth ſome faire lillye flowre. 


And ever ſhee doth lament and weepe 
To tint her lover ſoe: 

Syr Cauline, thou little think'ſt on mes, 
But I will ſtill be true. 


Manye a kinge, and manye a duke, 
And lords of high degree, 

Did ſue to that fayre ladye of love 
But never ſhee wolde them nee. 


When manye a daye was paſt and gone, 
Ne comforte ſhe colde finde, 

The kinge proclaimed a tourneament, 
To cheere his daughters mind : 


And there came lords, and there came knights, 
Fro manye a farre countrye, 
To break a ſpere for theyr ladyes love 
Before that fare ladye. 


And many a ladye there was ſette 
In purple and in palle; 

But faire Chriſtabelle ſoe woe-begone 
Was the fayreſt of them all. 

Then manye a knighte was mickle of might 
Before his ladye gaye : 

But a ſtranger wight, whom no man knewe 
He wan the prize eche daye. 


His acton it was all of blacke, 
His hewberke, and his ſheelde, 
Ne noe man wiſt whence he did come, 
Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 
When they came out the feelde. 


And now three days were preſtlye paſt 
In feates of chivalrye, 5 

When lo upon the fourth morninge, 
A ſorrowfulle ſight they ſee. 

A hugye giaunt ſtiffe and ſtarke, 
Alf fou e of limbe and lere ; 

Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 
A mouths from eare to care, : 
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Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 
That waned on his knee, 

And at his backe five heads he bare, 
All wan and pale of blee. 


Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 
Bchold that hend Soldain! 

Behold thele heads I bear with me ! 
They are kings which he hath ſlain. 


The Eldridge knight is his own cousine, 
Whom a knight of thine hath ſhent : 

And hee is come to avenge his wrong, 

And to thee, all tay knigh:es among, 
Defiance here hath ſent. 


But yette he will appeaſe his wrath 
Thy daughters love to winne : 

And but thou yeelde him that fayre may, 
Thy halls and towers muſt brenne. | 


Thy head, ſyr king, muſt goe with mee; 
Or elie thy daughter deere ; 

Or elſe within theſe lifts foe broad 
Thou mutt finde him a peere. 


The king he turned him round aboute, 
And in his heart was woe: 

Is there never a knighte of my round table, 
This matter will undergoe ? 


Is there never a knighte amongſt yer all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee? 

Whoever will fight yon grimme ſoldan, 
Right fair his meede ſhall bee ; 


For hee ſhall have my broad lay-lands, 
And of my crowne be heyre ; 

And he ſhall winne fayre Chriſtabelle, 
To be his wedded fere. 


But every knighte of his round table 
Did ſtand both ſtill and pale; 

For whenever they lookt on the grim ſoldan, 
It made their hearts to quail, 


All woe-begone was that fayre ladye, 
When ſhe ſawe no helpe was nyc: 

She caſt her thought on her owne true-love, 
And the teares guſht from her eye. 


Up then flerte the ſtranger knighte, 
Sayd, Ladye, be not affrayd; £ 
Ile fight for thee with this grimme ſoldan, 
Thor ghe he be unmacklye made. 


And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge ſworde, 


Thet lyeth within thy bowre, 

I truſte in Chriſte for to ſlay this hende, 
Tuough he be Riff in ſtowre, 

Gece fetch him downe the Eldridge ſworde, 
The kinge he cryde, with ſpecde: 

Nowe heaven aſſiſt thee, courteous knighite; 
My davghter is thy meede. 


The gyaunt he ſtepped into the liſts, 
And fayd, Awayc, awaye : 

I ſweare, as I am the hend ſoldàn, 
Thou letteſt me here all dave. 


Then forthe the ſtranger knight he came 
In his blacke armoure dight: 

The lad've ſighed a gentle ſighe, 
4% That this were my truc knighte !” 
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And nowe the gyaunt and knighte be mett 
Within the liſts foe broad: 

And now with ſwordes ſoe ſharpe of ſteele, 
They gan to lay on load. 


The ſoldan ſtrucke the knighte a ſtroke, 
That made him reele aſyde: 

Then woe-begone was that fayre lady, 
And thrice ſhe deeply ſighde. 


The ſoldan ſtrucke a ſecond ſtroke, 
And made the bloude to flowe : 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice ſhe wept for woe. 


The ſoldan ſtrucke a third fell ſtroke, 
Which brought the knighte on his knee: 
Sad ſorrow pierced that ladyes heart, 
And ſhe ſhriekt loud ſhrickings three. 


The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 
All reckleſſe of the pain: 

Quoth he, But heaven be now my ſpeede, 
Ox elſe I ſhall be ſlaine. 


He graſped his ſworde with mayne and might, 
And ſpying a ſecrette part, 

He drave it into the ſoldan's ſyde, 
And pierced him to the heart. 


Then all the people gave a ſhoute, 
Whan they ſawe the ſoldan falle: 

The ladye wept, and thanked Chriſt, 
That had reſkewed her from thrall. 


And nowe the kinge with all his barons 
Roſe uppe from offe his ſeate, 

And downe he ſtepped into the liſtes, 
That curteous knighte to greete. 


But he for payne and lacke of bloude 
Was fallen intd a ſwounde, 

Ard there all waltcringe in his gore, 

Lay lifeleſſe on the grounde, 


Come downe, come downe, my daughterdeare, 
Thou art a leeche of ſkille ; 
Farre lever had I loſe halfe my landes, 
Than this good knighte ſholde ſpille. 


Downe then ſteppeth that fayre ladye, 
To helpe him if ſhe maye ; 

But when ſhe did his beavere raiſe, 

It is my life, my lord, ſhe ſayes, 
And ſhriekte and ſwound awaye, 

Sir Cauline juſte lifte up his eyes 
When he heard his ladye crye, 

O ladye, I am thine one true love 
For thee I wiſat to dye. 

Then giving her one partinge looke, 
He cloſed his eyes in death, 

Erc Chriſtabelle, that ladye milde, 
Beganc to drawe her breathe, 

But when ſhe founde her comelye knighte. 
Indeed was dead and gone, 

She layde her pale cold checke to his, 


And thus ſhe made her moans. 


O ſtaye, my deare and onlye lord, 
For mee thy faithfulle feere; 
"Tis meet that I ſhold followe thee, 
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Who haſt bought my love loe deare, 


6 Then 
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Then fayntinge in a deadlye ſwoune, 
And with a deepe-fe.te ſighe, 
That burit her gentle heart in twayne, 
Fayre Chryſtabelle did dye. ä 
— A —— U— 


$ 101. Robin Hod and Guy of Giſborne. 


& In this time [about the year 1190, in the 


reign of Richard I.] were many rodbers, 
and outlawes, amcng the which Robin Hood, 
and Little John, renowned theeves, continu- 
ed in woods, delpoyling and robbing the 
goods of the rich. They killed none but 
ſuch as would invade them; or by reſiſtance 
for their own defence. 

The ſaid Robert entertained an hundred tall 
men and good archers wich ſuch ſpoiles and 
thefts as he got, upon whom four hundred 
(were they ever ſo ſtrong) durſt not give the 
onſet. He ſuff:red no woman to be oppreſ- 
ſed, violated, or otherwiſe moleſted : poore 
mens goods he ſpared, abundantlie relieving 
them. with that, which by theft he got from 
abbeys and the houſes of rich earles : whom 
Maior (the hiſtorian) blameth for his rapine 
and theft, but of all theeves he affirmeth him 
to be the prince and the moſt gentle theefe. 
Stowe Annals, þ. 159. 

V HAN ſhaws beene ſheene, and ſhraddes 

full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt's merrye walkyng in the fayre forreſt 
To heare the ſmall birdes ſonge. 


The woodweele ſang, and wold not ceaſe, 
Sitting upon the ſpraye, 
So lowde, he wakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay. 
Now by my faye, ſayd jollye Robin, 
A ſweaven I had this night; 
I dreamt me of tovy wighty yemen, 
That faſt with me can elk. 


Methought they did me beat and binde, 
And tooke my bowe me froe; 
Iff I be Robin alive in this lande, 


lle be wroken on them towe. 


Sweavens are ſwift, ſayd Lyttle John, 
As the wind blowes over the hill; 

For iff itt be never ſo loude this night, 
To-morrow it may be till, 

Buſke yee, bowne yee, my merry men all 
And John ſhall goe with mee, : 

For Ile goe ſceke yond wighty yeomen, 
In greenwood where they bee. 

Then they caſt on theyr gownes of grene, 
And tooke theyr bowes each one; 

And they away to the greene forrèſt 
A ſhooting forth are gone; 

Untill they came to the me nwood, 
Where they had claddeſt to 2 

There they were ware of a wight yeomin, 
That leaned againſt a tree. 


A ſword and a dagger he wore by his ſide, 
Of manye a man the bane z 
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And he was clad in his capull hyde 
Topp and tayll and mayne. 


Stand ſtill, maſter, quoth Lyttle John, 
Under this tree ſo grene, 

And I will go to yond wight yeoman 
To know what he doth meane. 

Ah! John, by me thou ſetteſt noe ſtore, 
And that I farley finde : 

How often ſend I my men before, 
And tarry my ſelte behinde? 


It is no cunning a knave to ken, 
And a man but heare him ſpeake; 

And it were not for burſting of my 
John, I thy head wold breake. 


As often wordes they breeden bale, 
So they parted Robin and John; 
And John is gone to Barneſdale, 


The gates“ he knoweth eche one. 


But when he came to Barneſdale, 
Great heavineſſe there hee hadd, 
For he found tow of his owne fellowes 

Were ſlaine both in a ſlade. 


And Scarlette he was flyinge a-foote 
Faſt over ſtocke and ſtone, 

For the proud ſheriffe with ſeven ſcore men, 
Faſt after him is gone. 


One ſhoote now I will ſhoote, quoth John, 
With Chriſt his might and mayne; 

Ile make yond ſheriffe that wends ſoe faſt, 
To ſtopp he ſhall be fayne. 


Then John bent up his long bende-bowe, 
And fetteled him to ſhoote : 
The bow was made of tender boughe, 
And fell downe at his foote. 
Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood, 
That ever thou grew on a tree; . 
For now this day thou art my bale, 
My boote when thou ſhold bee. 


His ſhoote it was but looſely ſhott, 
Vet flewe not che arrowe in vaine, 

For itt mett one of the ſherriftes men, 
And William a Trent was ſlaine. 


It had bene better of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with ſorrowe, 
Than to be that day in the green wood ſlade 

To meet with Little John's arrowe. 
But as it is ſaid, when men be mett 
Fyve can doe more than three, 
The ſheriffe hath taken Little John, 
And bound him faſt to a tree. 
Thou ſhalt be drawen by dale and downe, 
And hanged hye on a hill. 
But thou mayſt fayle of thy purpoſe, dae 
If it be Chriſt his will. ohn, 
Lett us leave talking of Litile John, 
And thinke of Robin Hood, 
How he is gone to the wight yeoman, 
Where under the leaves he ſtood. 


Good morrowe, good fellowe, ſayd Robin fo 
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Methinkes, by this bowe thou beares in thy 
n A good archere thou ſholdſt bee. [hande, 


am wilfulle of my waye, quo* the yeman, 
And of my morning tyde. | 

Ile lead thee through the wood, ſayd Robin; 
Good fellow, Ile be thy guide. 


I ſeeke an outlàwe, the ſtraunger ſayd, 
Men call him Robin Hood; 
Rather Ild meet with that proud outlawe 


Than fortye pound foe good. 


Now come with me, thou wighty yeman, 
And Robin thou ſoone ſhalt fee : 

But firſt let us ſome paſtime find 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Firſt let us ſome maſterye make 
Among the woods fo even, 

We may chance to meet with Robin Hood 
Here at ſome unſete ſteven. 


They cut them do vn two ſummer ſhroggs, 
That grew both under a breere, 

And ſett them threeſcore rood in twaine 
To ſhoote the prickes y-fere. 


Leade on, good fellowe, quoth Robin Hood, 
Leade on, I do bidd thee. 

Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee ſayd, 
My leader thou ſhalt bee. 

The firſt time Robin ſhot at the pricke, 
He miſt but an inch it fro: 

The yeoman he was an archer good, 
But he cold never do ſoe. 


The ſecond ſhoote had the wightye yeman, 
He ſhot within the garland : 

But Robin he ſhott far better than hee, 
For he clave the good pricke wande. 


A bleſſing upon thy heart, he ſayd; 
Good teilowe, thy ſhooting is goode ; 

For an thy hart be as good as thy hand, 
Thou wert better than Robin Hoode. 


Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, ſayd he, 
Under the leaves of lyne. 
Nay by my faith, quoth holde Robin, 
ill thou have told me thine. 

I well by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And Robin to take Ime ſworne ; 

And when I am called by my right name 
I am Guy of good Giſborne. 

My dwelling is in this wood, ſays Robin, 
By thee I fet right nought : 

I am Robin Hood of Barnèſdale, 
Whom thou ſo long haſt ſought. 


He that had neyther beene kithe nor kin, 
Might have feen a full fayre fight, 

To ſee how together theſe yeomen went 
With blades both browne and bright. 


To ſee how theſe yeomen together they fought 
Two howres of a ſummers day: 

Yett neither Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 
Tuem fettled to flye awaye., 


Robin was reachles on a roote, 


Aud tumbled at that tyde; 
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And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all, 
And hitt him upon the ſyde. 


Ah deere Ladye, ſayd Robin Hood, tho 
That art but mother and may', 
I think it was never mans deſtinye 


To dye before his day. 


Robin thought on our ladye deere, 
And ſoone leapt up againe, 

And ftrait he came with a backward ftroke, 
And he Sir Guy hath ilayne. 


He took Sir Guys head by the hayre, 
And ftuck it upon his bowes end: 
Thou haft beene a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing mult have an end. 


Rohin pulled forth an Iriſh knife, 
And nicked Sir Guy in the face, 

That he was never on woman born, 
Cold know whoſe head it was. 

Sayes, Lye there, lye there, now Sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe ; 

Iff thou have had the worſt ſtrokes at my hand, 
Thou ſhalt have the better clothe. 


Robin did off his gowne of greene, 
And on Sir Guy did throwe, 

And hee put on that capull hyde, 
That cladd him topp to toe. 


Thy howe, thy arrowes, and litle horne, 
Now with me I will beare; 

For I will away to Barnèſdale, 
To ſee how my men doe fare. 

Robin Hood ſett Guyes horne to his mouth, 
And aloud blaft in it did blow, 

That beheard the ſheriffe of Nottingham, 
As he leaned under a lowe. 


Heorken, hearken, ſayd the ſheriffe, 
I heare nowe tydings good, 


For yonder I heare Sir Guyes horne blowe, 


And he hath flaine Robin Hoode. 


Yonder I heare Sir Guyes horne blowe, 
Itt blowes ſoe well in tyde, 

And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 
Cladd in his capull hyde. 


Come hyther, come hyther, thou good Sir Guy, 
Aſke what thou wilt of mee. ' 
O I will none of thy gold, ſayd Robin, 
Nor Iwill none of thy fee: 
But now I have flaine the maſter, he ſayes, 
Lett me goe ſtrike the knave; 
Fer this is all the meede I aſke; 
None other rewarde I'le have. 


Thou art a madman, ſayd the ſheriffe, 
Thou ſholdſt have had a knightes fee: 

But ſeeing thy aſking hath beene ſoe bad, 
Well granted it ſha} bee. 


When Little John heard his maſter ſpeaxe, , 


Well knewe he it was his ſteven : 
Now ſhall I be looſet, quoth Little John, 
With Chriſt his might in heaven. 


Faſt Robin hee hyed him to Little John, 


He thought to looſe him blive; 
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The ſheriffe and all his companye 


Faſt after him can drive. | 
Stand abacke, ſtand abacke, ſayd Robin; 


Why draw you mee ſo neere ? 
Itt was never the uſe in our country, 
Ones ſhrift another ſhold hceere. 


But Robin pulled forth an Iryſh knife, 
And loſed John hand and foote, 

And have him Sir Guyes bow into his hand, 
And bade it be his boote. 


Then John he took Guyes bow in his hand, 
His boltes and arrowes eche one: 

When the ſheriffe ſaw Little John bend his bow, 
He fettled him to be gone. 


Towards his houſe in Nottingham towne, 
He fled full faſt away; 

And foe did alf the companye : 
Not one behind wold (tay. 


But he cold neither runne ſoe faſt, 
Nor away ſoe faſt cold ryde, 

But Little ; Eg with an arrowe ſoe broad, 
He ſhott him into the backe-ſyde. 

—̃ A. —— 

dam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudeſly, 

ere three noted outlaws, whoſe ſkill in 
archery rendered them formerly as famous in 
the North of England, as Robin Hood and 
his fellows were in the midland counties. 
Their place of reſidence was in the foreſt of 

* Englewood, not far from Carlifle, (called 
corruptly in the ballad Englichwood, whereas 
Engle, or Ingle-wood, ſignifies wood for 
firing.) At what time they lived does not 
appear. The author of the common ballad 
on „The pedigree, education, and mar- 
riage of Robin Hood, makes them contem- 
porary with Robin Hood's father, in order to 
give him the honour of beating them; viz, 


The father of Robin a foreſter was, 
And he ſhot in a luſty long-bow 

Two north- country miles and an inch at a ſhot, 
As the Pindar of Wakefield does know: 


For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of the 
And William of Clowdefſlee [ Clough, 
To ſhoot with our foreſter for forty mark ; 
And our foreſter beat them all three, 
olleet. of Old Ballads. 1727. 1 wol. p. 67. 


This ſeems to prove that they were commonly 
thought to have lived before the popular Hero 
of Sherwood, 

J have only to add further concerning the prin- 
cipal hero of this ballad, that the BELLs were 
noted rogues in the North ſo late as the time 
of Q. Elizabeth, See in Rymer's Fœdera, 
a letter from Lord William Howard to ſome 


of the officers of ſtate, wherein he mentions 
them, 
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® Clym of che Clough, meant Clem · (Clement) of che ＋2 : for ſo Clough ſignifies, in the North. 
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Part the Firſt. 
MEV it was in grene foreft 


Amonge the leves grene, 
Wheras men hunt eaſt and weft 
Wyth bowes and arrowes kene; 


To ryſe the dere out of theyr denne; 
Suche {.-htes hath ofte bene ſene; 

As by thre yemen of the north countrey, 
By them it is I meane, 


The one of them hight Adam Bel, 
The other Clym of the Clough“, 
The thyrd was William of Cloudeſly, 

An archer good ynough. 


They were outlawed for venyſon, 
Theſe yemen everychone; 

They ſwore them brethren upon a day, 
To Englyſne wood for to gone, 


Now lith and lyſten, gentylmen, 
That of myrthe loveth to here ; 
Two of them were ſingele men, 


The third had a wedded fere. 


Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more than was hys care: 

He ſayde to hys brethren upon a day, 
To Carleil he wold fare; 

For to ſpeke with fayre Alyce his wife, 
And with hys chyldren thre. 

By my trouth, ſayde Adam Bel, 
Not by the counſel! of me: 


For if ye go to Carleil, hrother, 

And from thys wylde wode wende, 
If the juſtice may you take, 

Your lyfe were at an ende. 


If that I come not to-morowe, brother, 
By pryme to you agayne, 

Truſte not els, but that I am take, 
Or elſe that I am ſlayne. 


He toke his leave of his brethren two, 
And to Carleil he is gon: 

Theyre he knocked at his owne windowe 
Shortlye and anone, 


Wher be you, fayre Alyce my wyfe, 
And my chyldren thre? 

Lyghtly let in thyne own huſbande, 
Wyllyam of Cloudeſle. 


Alas! then ſayde _ Alyce, 
And ſyghed wonderous ſore, 
Thys place hath ben beſette for you 
Thys halfe yere and more. 


Now am I here, ſayde Cloudeſle, 
I wold that in I were: 

Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe, 
And let us make good chere. 


She fetched hym meate and drynke plenty, 
Lo a — wyfe; * 
And pleaſed hym with that ſhe had, 


me ſhe loved as her lyfe, 


t 3 There 
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There lay an old wyfe in that place, 
A lytle betyde the tyre, 

Whych Wyllyam had found of charytye 
More than ſeven yere. 


Up ſhe roſe, and forth ſhe goes, 
Evel mote ſhe ſpede therctoore ; 
For the had not ſet no fote on ground 
In ſeven yere before. 


$he went unto the inftice-hall, 
As faſt as ſhe could hye : 
Thys night is come unto thys town 
Wyllyam of Cloudeſlye. 
Thereof the juſtice was full fayne, 
And fo was the ſhirife alſo : 
Thou ſhalt not trauaill hither, dame, for nought, 
Thy mede thou ſhalt have or thou go. 


They gave to her a ryght good goune 
Of ſcarlate and of graire: 

She toke the gyft, and home ſhe wente, 
And couched her doune agayne. 


They ryſed the towne of mery Carleile 
In all the haſte they can; 

And came thronging to Wyllyames houſe, 
As faſt as they might gone. 


There they beſette that good yeman 
About on every ſyde: 

Wyllyam hearde great noyſe of folkes, 
That theyther-ward they hyed. 

Alyce opened a back wyndòw, 
And foked all aboute, 

She was ware of the juftice and ſhirife bothe, 
Wyth a full great route. 

Alas ! treaſon, cryed Alyce, 
Ever wo may thou be! 

Goe into my chamber, huſband, ſhe ſayd, 
Swete Wyllyam of Cloudefle. 


He toke hys ſweard and hys bucler, 
Hys bow and hys chyldren thre, 

And wente into hys ſtrongeſt chamber, 
Where he thought ſureſt to be. 


Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 
Took a pollaxe in her hande : 

He ſhal be deade that here commeth in 
Thys dore, whyle I may ſtand. 

Cloudeſle bente a wel- good bowe, 
That was of truſty tre, 

He ſmot the juſtiſe on the breſt, 
That hys arowe breſt in three. 

A curſe on his harte, faide William, 
Thys day thy cote dyd on! 

If it had ben no better then myne, 
It had gone nere thy bone. 


Veld the Cloudeſſè, ſayd the juſtiſe, 
Thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 
A curie on hys gart, ſayd fair Alyce, 
That my huſband councelleth 4 
Set fvre on the houſe, ſaide the ſherife, 
Syth it wy1il no better be, 
And brenne we therin William, he ſaide, 


Hys wyfe and cayldren thre. 4 | 


Arr. 


They fyred the houſe in many a place. 
The fyre flew up on hye: 

Alas ! then cryed ee Alice, 
I ſe we here ſhall dy. 


William openyd a backe wynddw, 
That was in hys chamber hie, 

And wyth ſhetes let downe his wyfe, 
And eke hys chyldren thre, 


Have here my treaſure, ſayde William, 
My wyfe and my chylaren thre : 

For Chriſtès love do them no harme, 
But wreke you all on me. 


Wyllyam ſhot ſo wonderous well, 
Tyll hys arrowes were all agoe, 

And the fyre fo ſaſt upon hym fell, 
That hys bowſtryng brent in two. 


The ſparkles brent and fell upon 
Good Wyllyam of Cloudelle : 

Than was he a wofull man, and ſayde, 
Thys is a cowardes death to me. 


Lever had I, ſayde Wyllyam, 
Wich my ſworde in the route to renne, 
Then here among myne enemyes wode 
Thus cruelly to bren. 


He toke hys ſweard and hys buckler, 
And among them all he ran, 

Where the people were molt in prece, 
He ſmot downe many a man. 


There myght no man abyde hys ſtroke, 
So ferſly on them he ran : 

Then they threw wyndowes, and dores on him, 
And ſo toke that good yeman. 


There they hym bounde both hand and fote, 
And in depe dongeon caſt ; 

Now Cloudeſle, ſayd the hye juſtice, 
Thou ſhalt be hanged in haſt. 


A pavre of new gallowes, ſayd the ſherife, 
Now ſhal I for the make; 

And the gates of Carleil ſhal be ſhutte : 
No man ſhal come in therat. | 


Then ſhall not helpe Clym of the Clou 
Nor yet ſhal Adam Fel, be, 

Though they came with a thouſand mo, 
Nor all the devels in hell. 


Early in the mornynge the juſtice uproſe, 
To the gates firſt gan he gon, 

And commaundeth to be ſhut full cloſe 
Lightile everychone. 


Then went he to the markett place, 
As fait as he coulde hye 

A payre of new gallous there he ſet up 

lyde the ee 

A lytle boy amonge them aſked, 
«© What meaneth that gallow-tre?“ 

They ſayde, to hange a good yeaman, 
Called Wyllyam of Cloudefle, 


That lytle boye was the towne ſwyne-heard, 
And kept fayre Alyces ſwyne ; 

Of he had ſcene Cloudeſle in the wodde, 
And geuend hym there to dyne. 


APP. 


He went out att a crevis in the wall, 


And lightly to the woode dyd gone; 
There met he with theſe wightye yemen 
Shortly and anone, 


Alas! then ſayde that lytle boye, 
Ye tary here all to longe ; 

Cloudeſle is taken, and dampned to death, 
All readye for to honge. 


Alas! then ſayd good Ailam Bell, 
That ever we lee thys daye ! 

He had better with us have taryed, 
So ofte as we dyd hym praye. 


He myght have dwellyd in grene foreſte, 
Under the ſhadowes grene, 

And have kepte both hym and us in reſte, 
Out of trouble and teene. 


Adam bent a ryght good bow, 
A great hart fone had he flayne: 

Take that, chylde, he ſayde, to thy dynner, 
And bryng me myne arrowe agayne. 


| Now go we hence, ſayed theſe wightye yeomen, 


Tary we no lenger here ; 
We ſhall hym borowe by God his grace, 
Though we bye it full dere. 


To Caerleil wente theſe good yemen, 
In a mery 1 ef maye. 
Here is a FYT* of Cloudellye, 
And another is for to ſayc. 


Part the Second. 
AND when they came to mery Carleil, 
All in the mornyng tyde, 
They founde the gates ſhut them untyll 
About on every ſyde. | 


Alas! then ſayd good Adam Bell, 
That ever we were made men! 

Theſe gates be ſhut ſo wonderous wel, 
We may not come here in. 


Then beſpake him Clym of the Clough, 
Wyth a wyle we wyl us in bryng; 
Let us ſaye we be meſſengers, 
Streyght come nowe from our king. 


Adam faid, I have a letter written, 


Now let us wyſely werke, 
We wyl ſaye we have the kynges ſeals; 
I holde the porter no clerke. 


Then Adam Bell bete on the gate 
With ſtrokes great and ſtrong ; 
The porter herde ſuch noyſe therat, 

And to the gate he throng. 


Who is there nowe, ſayde the porter, 
That maketh all thys dinne ? 

We be tow meſſengers, ſayde Clim of the Clough, 
Be come ryght from our kyng. 


We have a letter, ſayde Adam Bel, 
To the juitice we muſt it bryng; 
Let us in our meſlage to do, 
That we were agayne to the kyng. 


Here commeth none in, ſayd the porter, 
Be hym that dyed on a tre, 


2 
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Tyll a falſe thefe be hanged up, | 
Called Wyllyam of Cloudeilè. 


Then ſpake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 
And ſwore by Mary fre, FT , 
And if that we ttande long without, 
Lyk a thefe honge thou ſhalt be. 


Lo! here we have the kyugts ſeale ; 
What, Lurden, art thou wode? 

The porter went it had ben ſo, 
And lyghtly dyd off hys hoe. 


Welcome be my lordes ſeale, he ſaide; 
For that ye ſhall come in. 

He opened the gate full ſhortlye ; 
An euyl openyng for him. 

Now are we in, ſayde Adam Bell, 
Therof we are full faine; | 

But Chriſt he knowes, that harowed hell, 
How we ſhall com out agayne. 


Had we the keys, ſaid Clim of the Clough, 
Ryght wel then ſhoulde we ſpede, 

Then might we come out wel ynough 
When we le tyme and nede. 


They called the porter to counſell, 
And wrange hys necke in two, 

And caſt hym in a depe dongeon, 
And toke hys keys hym ho. 


Now am I porter, ſayd Adam Bel, 
Se, brother, the keys are here, 

The worſt porter to merry Carleile 
The have had thys hundred yere. - 


And now wyll we our bowes bend, 
Into the towne wyll we go, 

For to delyuer our dere brother, 
That lyeth in care and wo. 


Then they bent theyr good ewe bowes, 
And loked theyr ſtringes were round, 

The markett place in mery Carleile 
They beſet that ſtound. 


And, as they loked them beſyde, 
A paire of new galowes thei fee, 
And the juſtice with a queſt of ſquyers, 
Had judged theyr fere to de. 


And Cloudeſiè hymſelfe lay in a carte, 
Faſt bound both fote and hand; 

And a ſtronge rop about hys necke, 
All readye for to hange. : 


The juſtice called to him a ladde, 
Cloudeſlès clothes ſhould he have, 
To take the meaſure of that yemam, 
Therafter to make hys grave. TS 


I have ſene as great mervaile, ſaid Cloudeſle, 
As betweyne thys and pryme, 
He that maketh thys grave for me 
Hymſelfe may lye therin. 
Thou ſpeakeft proudli, ſaid the juſtice, 
I ſhall the hange with my hande. 
Full wel herd this his bretheren two, 
There ſtyll as they dyd ſtande. 


Then Cloudeſlè caſt his eyen aſyde, 


And ſaw hys brethren twaine 


Patt. 


Tt 
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At a corner of the market- place, 
Redy the juſtice for to ſlaine. 

I ſe comfort, ſayd Cloudeſſe, 
Yet hope I well to fare, 

If I might have my handes at wyll 
Ryght lytle wolde I care, 


Then befpake good Adam Bell 
To Clym of the Clough fo free, 
Brother, ſe ye marke the juſtyce wel ; 
Lo! yonder ye may him ſe: 
And at the ſherife ſhote I wyll 
trongly wyth arrowe kene; 
A better ſhote in mery Carleile 


Thys ſeven yere was not ſene. 


They looſed their arrowes hoth at once, 
Of no man had the dread; | 

The one hyt the juſtice, the other the ſheryfe, 
That both theyr ſides gan blede. 


All men voyded, that them ſtode nye, 
When the juſtice fell to the grounde, 

And the ſherife fell hym by; | 
Eyther had his deathes wounde. 


All the citezens faſt gan flye, 
They durit no lenger abyde : 
There lyghtly they looſed Cloudeſle, 
Where he with ropes lay tyde. 


Wyillyam fterte to an officer of the towne, 
Hys axe fro hys hand he wronge. 

On eche ſyde he ſmote them downe, 
Hym thought he taryed to long. 


Wyllyam ſayde to hys brethren two, 
Tnys daye let us lyve and de, 
If ever you have nede, as I have now, 


The ſame ſhall you finde by me. 


They ſhot ſo well in that tyde, 
Theyr ſtringes were of ſilke ful ſure, 
That they kept the ſtretes on every tide ; 
That batayle did long endure. 


The fought together as brethren tru, 
Lyke hardy men and bolde, 

Many a man to the ground they thrue, 
And many a herte made colde. 


But when their arrowes were all gon, 
Men preced to them full faſt, 

They drew their ſwordes then anone, 
And theyr bowes from them caſt. 


They wenten lyghtlye on theyr way, 
Wyth ſwordes and bucklers round; 
By that it was myd of the day, 
They made mani a wound. 


There was many an out- horne in Carliel blowen, 
And the belles bacward dyd ryng, 

Many a woman ſayde, Alas! 
And many theyr handes dyd wryng. 


The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 
Wyth hym a ful great route : 
Theſe yemen dred hym full ſore, 
Of theyr lyves they ſtode in doute. 


The mayre came armed a full great pace, 
Wich a pollaxe in bys kane; 
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1 a ſtrong man wyth him was, 
There in that ſtowre to ſtande. 


The mayre ſmot at Cloudeſſè with his bil, 
Hys bucler he braſt in two, 

Full many a yeman with great evyll, 
Alas ! they cryed for wo. 


Kepe we the gates faſt, they bad, 


That theſe traytours therout not go. 


But al for nought was that the wrought, 
For ſo fait they downe were layde, 

Tyll they all thre, that fo W fought, 
Were gotten without, abraide. 


Have here your keys, ſayd Adam Bel, 
Myne office I here forſake, 

And yf you do by my counſell 
A new porter do ye make. 

He tbrew theyr keys at theyr heads, 
And bad them well to thryve, 

And all that letteth any good yeman 


To come and comfort his wyfe. 


Thus be theſe good yemen gon to the wod, 
And Iyghtly, as lefe on lynde; 

The lough and be mery in theyre mode, 
Theyr fees were ferr behind. 


And when they came to Englythe wode, 
Under the truſty tre, 

There they found howes full good, 
And arrowes full great plentye. 


So God me help, ſayd Adam Bell, 
And Clym of the Clough ſo fre, 

I would we were in mery Carleile, 
Before that tayre meynè. 


They ſet them downe, and made good chere, 
And eate and dranke full well. 

A ſecond fyt of the wightye yeomen, 
Another I wy!l you tell. 


Part the Third. 

AS they ſat in Englyſhe wood, 
Under the green-wodse tre, | 
They thought they heard a woman wepe, 

But her they mought not ſe. 


Sore then ſyghed the fayre Alyce : 
That ever I ſawe thys day 

For nowe is my dere huſband flayne : 
Alas! and well-a-way ! 


Might I have ſpoke wyth his dere Erethren, 
Or with eyther of them twayne, 

To ſhew to them what him befell, 
My heart were out of payne. 


Cloudeſie walked a litle beſide, 
Lookt under the green wood linde, 

He was ware of his wife, and children three, 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 


Welcome, wyfe, then ſayd Wyllyam, 
Under this truſti tre: 

I wende yeſterday, by ſwete ſaynt John, 
Thou ſhulde me never have ſec. 


| « Now well is me that ye be here, 


My harte is out of wo.” 


| Dame, he ſayde, be mery and glad, 
| 


And thanke my brethren two. 
Here 
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Herof to ſpeake, ſaid Adam Bell, 


I-wis it is no bote: 

The mate, that we muſt ſupp withall, 
It runnath yet faſt on fote. 

Then went they down: into a launde, 
Tneſe noble archares thre; 


Eche of them ſlew a hart of greece, 
The beſt that they cold ſe. 


Have here the beſt, Alyce, my wyfe, 
Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeſlye ; 

By cauſe ye ſo bouldly ſtode by me 
When I was ſlayne full nye. 


Then went they to ſuppere 
Wyth ſuche meate as they had; 
And thanked God of ther fortune: 


They were both mery and glad. 


And when they had ſupped well, 
Certayne wythouten leaſe, 

Cloudeſſè ſayd, We wyll to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 


Alyce ſhal be at our ſojournying 
In a nunnery here beſyde; 

My tow ſonnes ſhall wyth her go, 
Ard there they ſhall abyde. 

Myne eldeſt fon ſhall go wyth me; 
For hym have you no care: 

And he ſhall breng you worde agayn, 
How that we do fare. 


Thus be theſe yemen to London gone, 
As fait as they might he“, 

Tyll they came to the kynge's pallice, 
Where they woulde nedes de. 

And whan they came to the kynges courte, 
Unto the pallace-gate, 

Of no man wold they atke no leave, 
But boldly went in therat. 


They preced preſtly into the hall, 
Ot no man had they dreade : 
The porter came after, and dyd them call, 


And wyth them gan to chyde. 


The uſher ſayde, Yemen, what would ye have ? 
I pray you tell to me: 

You myght thus make offycers ſhent ; 
Good ſyrs, of whence be ye? 


Syr, we be out-lawes of the foreſt 
Certaynę withouten leaſe ; 

And hether we be come to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 


And whan they came before the kyng, 
As it was the lawe of the lande, 

The kneled downe without lettyng, 
And eche held up his hand, 


The ſayed, Lord, we beſeche the here, 
That yg wyll graunt us grace ; 

For we have flayne your fat falow- dere 
In many a ſondry place. 


What be your nams, then ſaid our king, 
Anone that you tell me? 

They ſayd Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudctle; 
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Be ye thoſe theves, then ſayd our kyng, 
| That men have tolde of to me:? 
Here to God I make an avowe, 


Ye ſhall be hanged all thre, 


Ye ſhal be dead withoute mercy, 

| As I am kynge of this lande. 

He commandeth his officers every one, 
Fait on them to lay hande. 


There they toke theſe good yemen, 
And arcited them all thre: 

So may I thryve, fayd Adam Bell, 
Thys game lyketh not me. 


But, good lorde, we beſeche you now, 
That yee graunt us grace, 

Inſomuche as frelè to you we comen, 
As trele fro you to paſſe, 


Wich ſuch weapons, as we have here, 
Tyll we be out of your place; 

And yt we lyve this hundreth yere, 
We wyll aſke you no grace. 

Ye ſpeake proudly, ſayd the kynge 
Ye ſhall be hanged all tare, 

That were great pitye, then ſayd the quene, 
It any grace myght be. 

My lorde, whan I came fyrſt into this landg 
To be your wedded wyfe, 

The tyrit boone that I wold aſke, 
Ye would graunt it me belyfe: 


And I never aſked none tyll now; 
Then, good lorde, graunt it me. 
Now alk it, madam, ſayd the kynge, 

And graunted it ſhall be, 


Then good my lord, I you beſechs, 
Theſe yemen-graunt ye me. 
Madame, ye myght have aſked a boone 
That ſhuld have been worth them all three, 


Ye myght have aſked towres, and townes, 
Parkes and foreſtes plente. 

But none ſoe pleaſant to my pay, ſhee ſayd; 
Nor none to lefe to me. 


Madame, ſith it is your deſyre, 
Vour aſking graunted ſhal be; 

But I had lever have geven you 
Good market townes thre. 


The quene was a glad woman, 
And ſayde, Lord, gramarcye: 

[ dare undertake for them, 
That true men they ſhal be. 


But good my lord, ſpeke ſome mery.word, 
That comfort they may ſe. 

I graunt you grace, then ſayd our kyng, 
Waſhe, felos, and to meate go ye. 


They had not ſetten but a whyle 
Certayne without leſynge, . 

There came meſſengers out of the north 
With letters to our kyng. 


And whan they came before the kynge, 
They knelt downe on theyr kne ; 
| Sayd, Lord, your officers grete you well, 
Of Carleile in the north cuntrè. 


Hie, haſten, 
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How fareth my juſtice ? ſayd the k 
And my ſherife alſo ? r * 
Syr, they be ſlay ne without leaſ 
And many an officer mo. my 


Who hath them ſlayne, ſayd the kyng ; 
Anone thou tell to me? 

« Adam Bell, and Clime of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudeſlè.“ 


Alas for rewth ! then ſayd our kynge : 
My hart is wonderous ſore ; 

I had lever than a thouſande pounde, 
I had knowne of thys before; 


For I have graunted them grace 
And that forthynketh me : l 
But had I knowen ail thys before, 

They had been hanged all thre. 


The kyng he opened the letter anone, 
Himſelfe he red it thro, 

And founde how theſe outlawes had ſlaine 
Thre hundred men and mo: 


yrſt the juſtice, and the ſheryfe, 


An: the mayre of Carleile towne ; 
Or all the conſtables and catchipolles 
Alyve were ſcant left one. 


The baylyes, and the 1 iy both 
And the ſergeaunte of the law, 
And forty foſters cf the fe, 
Theſe outlawes had yſlaw: 


And broke his parks, and ſlayne his dere; 
Of all they choſe the beſt; 

So perelous out-lawes, as they were, 
Walked not by eaſte nor welt. 

When the kyng this letter had red, 
In harte he Foes ſore : 

Take up the tables anone he bad, 
For I may eat no more. 


Tbe kyng called hys beſt archars 
To the buttes wyth hym to go: 


I yl fee theſe felowes ſhote, he ſayd, 


In the north have wrought this wo. 


The kynges bowmen buſket them blyve, 

Abd the quenes archers alſo ; 

So dyd thzie thre wyghtye yemen 
With them they thought to go. 

There tvryſe or thryſe they ſhote about, 
For ta aſſay theyr hande ; 

There was no ſhote thoſe yemen ſhot, 
That any prycke * myght ſtand. 

Then ſpalte Wyllyam of Cloudeſle ; 
By hin that for me dyed, 

I hold ym never no good archar, 
That motsth at buites ſo wyde. 


« At what a butte now wold ye ſhote, 
I yu thee tell to me? 1 
At fuch a but, ſyr, be ſayd, 


—— 


— 


As men uſe ia my countre, 
Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 

With his two bretherenes 
There they ſet up two haſell xoddes 

Full twenty ſcore betweng. X 


I hold him an archar, faid Cloudeſſe, 
That yonder wande cleveth in two. 

Here is none ſuche, ſayd the kyng, 
Nor none that can ſo do, 


I ſhall aſſaye, Sir, ſayd Cloudeſl?, 
Or that I farther go. 
Cloudeſly with a bearyng arowe 


Clave the wand in two. 
Thou art the belt archer, then ſaid the king, 
CE _ that ever I ſe. 
yet for your love, ſayd Wyllyam 
I wyll do more maſtery. : 
I have a ſonne is ſeven yere olde, 
He is to me full deare; 


| I wyll hym tye to a ſtake; 


All ſhall ſe, that be here 


And lay an apple upon hys head 
And go ſyxe ſcore hym fro, : 
And I my ſelfe with a broad aròw 

Shall cleve the apple in two. 


Now haſte the, then ſayd the king, 
By hym that dyed on a tre, 

But yf thou de not, as thou heſt ſayde, 
Hanged ſhalt thou be. 


And thou touche his head or gowne, 
In ſyght that men may ſe, 

By all the ſayntes that be in heaven, 
I ſhall hange you all thre. 


That I have promiſed, ſaid William, 
That wyll I never forſake. 

And there even before the kynge 
In the earth he drove a ftake : 


And bound thereto his eldeſt ſonne, 
And bad hym ſtand ſtyll thereat; 
And turned the chilles face him fro, 

Becauſe he ſhould not ſterte. 


An apple upon his head he ſet, 


And then his bowe he bent: 
Syxe ſcore paces they were out mete, 
And thether Cloudefle went. 


There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 
Hys bowe was great and longe, 

He ſet that arrowe in his bowe, 
That was both ſtyffe and itronge. 

He prayed the people that wer there 
That they all ſtill wold ſtand, 


For he that ſhoteth for ſuch a wager, 


Behoveth a ſtedfaſt hand. 


Muche people prayed for Cloudeſle, 
That his lyfe faved myght be, 

And whan he made hym redy to ſhote, 
There was many weeping er. 

But Cloudeſle cleft the apple in twaine, 
His ſonne he did not nee. 

Over Gods forbode, ſayde the kinge, 
That thou ſhold ſhote at me. 


I geve thee eightene pence a day, 
And my bowe ſhalt thou bere, 


And over all the north ccuntre 


* Mark, 


I make the chyfe rydere. 


Apr. 


. 


APP. 


And I thyrtene pence a day, ſaid the quene, 
By God, and by my fay ; 

Come feche thy payment when thou wylt, 
No man ſhall ſay the nay. 


Wyllyam, I make the a gentleman 
Of clo hyng, and of fe: 

And thy two brethren, yemen of my chambre, 
For they are ſo ſemely to le. 


Your ſonne, for he is tendre of age, 
Of my wyne ſcller he ſhall be; 

And when he commeth to mans eſtate; 
Shal better avaunced be. 

And, Wyllyam, bring to me your wife, 
Me longeth her ſore to ſe: 

She ſhall be my chefe gentlewoman, 
To governe my nuricrye. 


The yemen thanketh them curtecuſly, 
To ſome hythop wyl we wend, 

Of all the ſynnes, that we have done, 
To be alloyid at his hand. 


So forth be gone theſe good yemen, 
As faſt as they might he; 

And atter came and dwelled with the kynge, 
And dyed goud men all thre. 


Thus endeth the lives of theſe good yemen: 
God ſend them eternall blyſſe. 

And all, that with a hand-bowe ſhoteth, 
That of heven they never myſſe. Amen, 


—— ———— — 
§ 103. Song. Willow, Willow, Willow, 

It is from the following ſtanzas that Shake- 
ſpeare has taken his ſong of the Willow, in 
his Othello, A. 4. ſ. 3. though ſomewhat 
varied, and applied by him to a female cha- 
raſter. He makes Deſil-mona introduce it 
in this pathetic and affecting manner. 

& My mother had a maid call'd Barbarie : 

6 She was in love; and he ſhe lov'd forſook her, 

« And ſhe prov'd mad. She had a ſong of Willow, 

« An old thing 'twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune; 

« And ſhe dyed ſinging it.“ 

A Foore ſoule fat fighing under a ſicamore 

O willow, willow, willow! tree; 

With his hand on his boſom, his head on his knee: 
O willow, willow, willow! 

O willow, willow, willow! 

Sing, O the grene willow ſhall be my garland. 

He ſigh'd in his ſinging, and after each grone, 
Come willow, &c. 


I am dead to all pleaſure, my true-love is gone; 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garlind. 


My love ſhe is turned; untrue ſhe doth prove: 
O willow, &c. | 


She renders me nothing but hate for my love. 
O willow, Ke. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c, 
O pitty me (cried he) ye ſovers, each one; 
O willow, &c 
Her heart's hard as marble; ſhe rues not my 
O willow, &c. [none 
Sing, O the greene willow, Kc. a 
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The cold ſtreams ran by him, his eyes weptapace;z 
O willow, &c. 

The ſalt tears fell from him, which drowned his 
O willow, &c. [face : 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. | 


The mute birds ſate by him, made tame by his 
O willow, &c. { mones 3 

The ſalt tears fell from him, which ſoftned the 
O willow, &c, [ tones. 

Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland! 


Let nobody blame me, her ſcornes I do proveg 
O willow, &c. 

She was borne to be faire; I to die for her love, 
O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland. 


O that beauty ſhould harbour a heart that's ſo 
Sing willow, &c. hard! 
My true love rejecting without all regard. 
O willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


Let love no more boaſt him in palace, or bowerz 
O willow, &c. 

For women are trothles, and flote in an houre, 
O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the gieene willow, &c. 


But what helps complaining ? In vaine I com- 
O willow, &c. [plaines 
I muſt patiently ſuffer her ſcorne and diſdaine. 
O willow, &c. KY 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


Come, all you forſaken, and fit down by me, 
O willow, &c, 

He that *plaines'of his falſe love, mine's falſer 
O willow, &c. {than ſhes 

Sing, O the greene willow, &e. 


The willow wreath weare I, ſince my love did 
O willow, Kc. fleet 
A garland for lovers forſaken moſt meete. 
O willow, &c, 
Sing, O the g:een willow ſhall be my garland! 


Part the Second. 
LOWE lay'd by my ſorrow, begot by diſdaine, 


O willow, willow, willow! 

Againſt her too cruel], ſtill ſtill I complaine, 
O willow, willow, willow! 
O willow, willow, willow! 


Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland! 


O love too injuriobs, to wound my poor heart! 
O willow, &c. , 

To ſuffer the triumph, and joy in my ſmart 8 
O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c, 


O willow, willow, willow! the willow garland, 


O willow, &c. 
A ſign of her falſeneſſe before me doth ſtand ; 
O willow, &c. ' 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


As here it doth bid todeſpair agd te dye, 
0 willow, &. 


ö 
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So hang it, friends, ore me in grave where Ilye: 
O willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland. 


In grave where I reſt mee, hang this to the view 
O willow, &c. 

Of all that doe know her, to blaze her untrue. 
O willow, &c. | 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

With theſe words engraven, as epitaph meet, 
O willow, &c. : 

Here lyes one, drank poy ſon for potion moſt 
O willow, &c. [ iweet.” 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

Though ſhe thus unkindly hath ſcorned my love, 
O willow, &c. 

And careleſly ſmiles at the ſorrowes I prove; 
O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

I cannot againſt her unkindly exclaim, 
O willow, &c. 

Cauſe once well I lov'd her, and honour'd her 
O willow, &c. [name : 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

The name of her ſounded ſo ſweete in mine eare, 
O willow, &c. | 

It rays'd my heart lightly, the name of my deare; 
O willow, &c. 


Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland. 


As then 'twas my comfort, it now is my griefe; 
O willow, &c. 
It now brings me anguiſh, then brought me re- 
O willow, &c. | [liefe. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
Farewell, faire falſe hearted: plaints end with 
O willow, willew, willow! [my breath! 
Thou doſt loath me, I love thee, though cauſe 
O willow, willow, willow! (ot my death. 
O willow, willow, willow! 
Sing, O the greene willow ſhall be my garland, 
— ———— 
$ 104. Barbara Allen's Cruelty. 
IN Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye, Wel-aways ! 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


All in the merrye month of may, 
When greene buds they were ſwellin, 
Yong Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He ſent his man unto her then, 

To the town where ſhee was dwellin ; 
You muſt come my matter deare, 

Giff your name be Barbara Allen, 


For death is printed on his face, 
And ore his hart is ſtealin: 

Then haſte away to comfort him, 
O lovelye Barbara Allen. 


Though death be printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is ſtealin, 

Vet little better ſhall he bee 
For bonn y Barbara Allen, 


So ſlowly, flowly, ſhe came up, 
And ſlowly ſhe came nye him; 

And all ſhe ſayd, when there ſhe came, 
Yong man, I think y'are dying. 

He turnd his face unto her ſtrait, 
With dcadlye forrow ſighing; 

O lovely maid, come pity mee, 
Ime on my death-bed lying. 

If on your dcath-bed you doe lye, 
What needs the tale you are tellin: 


I cannot keep you from your death 
Farewell, ſayd Barbara Allen. 


He turnd his face unto the wall, 
As deadlye pangs he fell in : 

Adieu! adieu] adieu to you all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen. 


As ſhe was walking ore the fields, 
She heard the bell a knellin ; 
And every ſtroke did ſeem to ſaye, 

Unworthy Barbara Allen. 


She turned her bodye round about, 
And ſpied the corpſe a coming : 

Laye down, laye down the corps, the ſayd, 
That I may look upon him. 


With ſcornful eye ſhe looked downe, 
Her cheeke with laughter ſwellin; 
Whilſt all her friends cryd out amaine, 

Unworthye Barbara Allen. | 


When he was dead, and laid in grave, 
Her harte was ſtruck with ſorrowe, 
O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I ſhall dye to-morrowe, 


Hard harted creature him to flight, 
Who loved me ſo dearlye: 

O that I had beene more kind to him, 
When he was alive and ncare me! 


She, on her death.bed as ſhe laye, 
Beg'd to be buried by him: 

And lore repented of the daye 
That ſhe did ere denye him. 


Farewell, ſhe ſayd, ye virgins all, 
And ſhun the fault I fl in: £ 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen, a 


§ 105. The Frolickſome Duke, or the Tinler's 
good Fortune, 


The following ballad is upon the ſame ſubjeR, 
as the Induction to Shakeſpeare's Taming of 
the Shrew : whether it may be thought to have 
ſuggeſted the hint to the — poet, or is 
not rather of later date, the reader muſt deter- 
mine, 


The ſtory is told of Philip the Good, Duke of 


Burgundy; and is thus related by an old Eng- 
liſh writer. © The ſaid Duke, at the marriage 
of Eleonora, ſiſter to the King of Portugall, 
at Bruges in Flanders, which was ſolemniſed 
in the deepe of winter; when as by reaſon of 
unſeaſonable weather he could neither hawke 

: nor 


Aye. 


nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, 
&c. and ſuch other domeſtick ſports, or to 
ſee ladies dance; with ſome of his courtiers, 
he would inte evening walke diſguiſed all 
about the towne. It ſo fortuned, as he was 
walking late one night, he found a countrey 
fellow dead drunke, ſnorting on a bulke; he 
cauſed his followers to bring him to his pa- 
lace, and there ſtripping him of his old clothes, 
and attyring him after the court faſhĩon, when 
he wakened, he and they were all ready to at- 
tend upon his excellency, and perſuade him 
that he was ſome great Duke. The poor fel- 
low, admiring how he came there, was ſerved 
in ſtate all day long: after ſupper he ſaw them 
dance, heard muſicke, and all the reſt of thoſe 
court-like pleaſures: but late at night, when 
he was well-tipled, and again faſt aſleepe, 
they put on his old robes, and fo conveyed 
him to the place where they firſt found him. 
Now the fellow had not made them ſo good 
ſport the day before, as he did now, when he 
returned to himſelf: all the jeſt was to ſee 
how he looked upon it. In concluſion, after 
ſome little admiration, the poore man told his 
friends he had ſeen a viſion; conſtantly be- 
lieved it; would not otherwiſe be perſuaded, 
and ſo the jeſt ended.” Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Pt. z. ſect. 2. Memb. 4. 2d. Ed. 
1624. fol. 
O W as fame does report, a young duke 
keeps a court, [ (port : 
One that pleaſes his fancy with frolickſome 
But amongſt all the reſt, here is one, I proteſt, 
Which will make you to ſmile when you hear 
the true jeſt : ground, 
A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the 
As ſecure in a ſleep as if laid in a ſwound. 


The duke ſaid to his men, William, Richard, 
and Ben, [him then. 

Take him home to my palace, we'll ſport with 

O'er a horſe he was laid, and with care ſoon 
con vey' d 


To the palace, altho' he was poorly arrai'd : 


Then they ſtript off his cloaths, both his ſhirt, 
ſnoes, and hoſe, 
And they put him to bed for to take his repoſe. 


Having pull'd off his ſhirt, which was all over 
durt, | [great hurt: 

They did give him clean holland, this was no 

On a bed of ſoft down, like a lord of renown, 

They did lay him, to fleep the drink out of his 
crown. 

In the morning when day, then admiring he lay, 

For to ſee the rich chamber both gaudy and gay. 


Now he lay ſomething late, in his rich bed of 
ſtate, [wait; 


Till at laſt knights and ſquires they on him did 


And the chamberling bare, then did likewiſe 
declare, 

He defir'd to know what apparel he'd ware: 

The poortinkeramaz'd,on the gentleman gaz'd, 

And admired how he to this honour was rais'd. 
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| Tho! he ſeem'd ſomething mute, yet he choſe a 


rich ſuit, ſ[pute ; 
Which he ſtraitways put on without longer dif- 
With a ſtar on his fide, which the tinker offt ey'd, 
And it ſeem'd for to ſwell him no little with 

pride; [wife ? 
For he ſaid to himſelf, Where is Joan my ſweet 
Sure ſhe never did ſee me ſo fine in her hte. 


From a convenient place the right duke, his good 
grace, 

Did oblerve his behaviour in every caſe. 

To a garden of ſtate on the tinker they wait, 

Trumpets ſounding before him; thought he, 
this is great: [view, 

Where an hour or two, pleaſant walks he did 

With commanders and (quires in ſcarlet and 
blew, a 


A fine dinner was dreſt, both for him and his 
gueſts, 

He was plac'd at the table above all the reſt, 

In a rich chair or bed, lin'd with fine crimſoa 
red, 

With a rich golden canopy over his head : 

As he fat at his meat, the muſick play*d ſweet, 

With the choiceſt of ſinging his joys to compleat. 


Whilethe tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 

Rich canary and ſherry, and tent ſuperfine. 

Like a right honeſt ſoul, faith, he took off his 
bowl, 

Till at laſt he began for to tumble and roul 

From his chair to the floor, where he ſleeping 
did ſnore, | 

Being ſeven times drunker than ever before. 


Then the duke did ordain, they ſhould ſtrip 
him amain, ö 
And reſtore him his old leather garments again : 
"Twas a point next the worlt, yet perform it 
they muſt, [him at firſt 
And they carry'd him ſtrait where they found 
Then he ſlept all the night, as indeed well he 
might; (flight. 
But when he did waken his joys took their 
For his glory to him ſo pleaſant did ſeem, 
That he thought it to be but a meer golden 
dream; [where he fought 
Till at length he was brought to duke, 
For a pardon, as fzaring he had im at 
nought; lade, 
But his highneſs he ſaid, Thou'rt a jolly bold 
Such a frolick before I think never was plaid. 


Then his highneſs beſpoke him a new ſuit and 
cloak, | [joak, 
Which he gave for the ſake of this frolickſome 
Nay, and five hundred pound, with ten acres 
of ground, [round, 
Thou ſhalt never, ſaid he, range the counteries 
Crying old brafs to mend, for I'll be thy good 
friend, (attend. 
Nay, and Joan thy ſweet wife ſnall my ducheſs 


Then the tinker reply'd, What! muſt Joan my 


{weet bride 


Be a lady, in chariots of pleaſure to ride? 
2 lady, in c p * 
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Muſt we have gold and land ev'ry day at com- 


mand ? 
Then I ſhall be a ſquire I well underſtand : 


Well I thank your good grace, and your love | 


TI embrace, 
I was never betore in ſo happy a caſe, 


$ 106. Song. Death's final Conqueſt. 


Theſe fine moral ſtanzas were originally in- 
tended for a ſolemn funeral ſong in a play of 
James Shirley's, intitled © The Contention 
„ of Ajax and Ulyſſes. Shirley flouriſhed 
as a dramatic writer early in the reign of 
Charles I. but he outlived the Reſtoration. 
His death happened OR. 29. 1666. æt. 72. 
It is faid to have been a favourite ſong with 
K. Charles II. | 


T HE glories of our birth and fate 
Are ſhadows, not ſubſtantial things; 
There is no armour againſt fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 

Scepter and crown 
Muſt tumble down, 

And in the duſt be equal made 

With the poor crooked ſcythe and ſpade. 


Some men with ſwords may reap the field, 
And plant freſh laurels where they kill ; 
But their ſtrong nerves at laſt muſt yield, 
They tame but one another ſtill. 
Early or late 
They ſtoop to fate, 
And muſt give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death, 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Tten boaſt no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads muſt come 
To the cold tomb, * 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell tweet, and bloſſom in the duſt. 
— — — — 
& 107. Song. The Charader of a happy Life. 


This little moral poem was writ by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who died Provoſt of Eaton, in 1639. 
Xt. 72. 

H OW happy is he born or taught, 

That ſerveth not anothers will ; 


Whoſe armour is his honeſt thought, 
And ſimple truth his higheſt ſkill, 


Whoſe paſſions not his maſters are; 
Whole ſoul is (till prepar d for death 
Not ty'd unto the world with care 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath: 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whoſe conſcience is his ſtrong retreat, 

W hofe ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppieſſors great: 


Who envies none, whom chance doth raiſe, 
Or vice: who never under ſtood 

How deepeſt wounds are given with praiſe ; 
Nor rules of ſtate, but rules of goud ; 
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Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertaines the harmleſs da 
With a well-choſen book or friend! 


This man is freed from ſervile bands 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himſelfe, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


$ 108. Song. Gilderoy, 


—was a famous robber, who lived about the 
middle of the laſt century; if we may credit 
the hiſtories and ftory-books of highway. 
men, which relate many improbable feats of 
him, as his robbing Cardinal Richlieu, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, &c. But theſe ſtories have 
probably no other authority, than the records 
of Grub- ſtreet. 


G! LDEROY was a bonnie hoy, 
Had roſes tull his ſhoone, 

His ſtockings were of ſilken ſoy, 
Wi' garters hanging doune : 

It was, I weene, a comelie fight, 
To fee fac trim a boy; 

He was my jo and hearts delight, 
My handſome Gilderoy. 


Oh! ſike twa charming een he had, 
A breath as ſweet as roſe, 

He never ware a Highland plaid, 
But coſtly ſilken clothes; 

He gain'd the luve of Jadies gay, 
Nane eir tull him was coy, 

Ah! wae is mee! I mourn the day, 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


My Gilderoy and I were born, 
Baith in one toun rogether, 

We ſcant were ſeven years beſorn 
We gan to luve each other; 

Our dadies and our mammies thay 
Were fill'd wi' mickle joy, 

To think upon the bridal day 
Twixt me and Gilderoy, 


For Gilderoy, that luve of mine, 
Gude faith, I freely bought 

A wedding fark of holland fine, 
Wi' ſilken flowers wrought : 

And he gied me a wedding ring, 
Which I receiv'd wi' joy, 

Nae lad nor laſſie eit covid ſing, 
Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi' mickle joy we ſpent our prime, 
Till we were baith ſixteen, 

And aft we paſt the langſome time 
Among the leaves ſac green; 

Aft on the banks we'd fit us thair, 
And ſweetiy kiſs and toy, 

Wi' garlands gay wad deck my hair 
My handſome Gilderoy. 

Oh! that he ſtill had bern content, 
Wi me to lead his life, 

But, ah! bis manfu' heart was bent, 


And 
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And he in many a venturous deed, 
His courage bauld wad try, 

And now this gars mine heart to bleed 
For my dear Gilderoy. 

And when of me his leave he tuik, 
The tears they wat mine ee, 

I gave tull him a parting luik, 
«« My beniſon gang wi' thee! 

God ſpeed thee weil, mine ain dear heart, 
For gane is all my joy; 

My heart is rent, ſith we maun part, 

My handſome Gilderoy!” 

My Gilderoy, baith far and near, 
Was fear'd in every toun, 

And bauldly bare away the gear, 
Of many a lawland loun ; 

Nane eir durſt meet him man to man, 
He was ſae brave a boy, 

At length wi' numbers he was tane, 
My winſome Giideroy, 

Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 
To hang a man for gear, 

To 'reave of life for ox or aſs, 
For ſheep, or horſe, or mare : 

Had not their laws been made ſae ſtrick, 
I neir had loſt my joy, 

Wi' forrow neir had wat my cheek, 
For my dear Gilderoy. 

Giff Gilderoy had done amiſſe, 
He mought hae baniſht been, 

Ah! what ſair cruelty is this, 
To hang ſike handſome men: 

To hang the flower o' Scottiſh land, 
dae ſweet and fair a boy; 

Nae lady had ſae white a hand, 
As thee, my Gilderoy. | 


Of Giideroy ſae fraid they were, 
They bound him mickle ſtrong, 
Tull Edenburrow they led him thair, 
And on a gallows hung : 
They hung him high aboon the reſt, 
He was ſae trim a boyz | 
Thair dyed the youth whom I lued beſt, 
My handſome Gilderoy, 


Thus having yielded up his breath, 
I bare his corpſe away, 

Wi' tears, that trickled for his death, 
I waſht his comelye clay ; 

And ſiker in a grave ſae deep, 
I laid the dear-lued boy, 

And now for evir maun I weep, 
My winſome Gilderoy. 


§ rog. Song. Bryan and Pereene, a Veſt. Indian 
Ballad, founded on a real fact, that happenen 
in the ifland of St. Chriflopher's, 
TE north-eaſt wind did briſkly blow, 
The ſhip was ſafely moor'd, 
Young Bryan thought the boat's-crew flow, 
And ſo leapt over-hoard. 


Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 


His heart long held in thrall, 
And whoſo his impatience blames, 
I wot ac'es loy'd at all, 
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A long long year, one month and day, 
He dwelt on Engliſh land, 

Nor once in thought or deed would ſtray, 
Tho' ladies ſought his hand, 


For Bryan he was tall and ftrong, 
Right biythſome rull'd his een, 

Sweet was his voice whene'er he ſung, 
He ſcant had twenty ſeen. 


But who the countleſs charms can draw, 
That grac'd his miſtreſs true; 

Such charms the old world ſeldom ſaw, 
Nor oft I ween the new. 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine; 


| Her cheeks red dewy roſe-buds deck, 


Her eyes like diamonds ſhine, 


Soon as his well-known ſhip ſhe ſpied, 
She caſt her weeds away, 
And to the palmy ſhore ſhe hied, 
All in her beſt array. 
In ſea-green filk ſo neatly clad, 
She there impatient ſtood ; | 
The crew with wonder ſaw the lad 
Repell the foaming flood. 


Her hands a handkerchief diſplay'd. 
Which he at parting gave; 


| Well pleas'd the token he ſurvey di 


And manlier beat the wave. 


Her fair companions one and all 
Rejoicing crowd the ſtrand ; 

For now her lover ſwam in call, 
And almoſt touch'd the land. 


Then through the white ſurf did ſhe hafte, 
To claſp her lovely ſwainz - 

When, ah! a ſhark bit through his walte : 
His heart's blood dy'd the main 


He ſhriek'd ! his half ſprang from the waves” 


Streaming with purple gore, 
And ſoon it found a living grave, 
And ah! was ſeen no more. 


Now haſte, now haſte, ye maids, I pray, . 
Fetch water from the ſpring : 

She falls, ſhe ſwoons, ſhe dies away, 
And ſoon her knell they ring. 


Now each May-morning round her tomb 
Ye fair, freſh flowerets ſtrew, 

So may your lovers ſcape his doom, 
Her bapleſs fate ſcape you! 


$ 110, Song. Gentle River, Gentle River, 
tranflated from the Spaniſþ. * 

Although the Engliſh ate remarkable for de 
number and variety of their ancient ballads, 
and retain perhaps a greater fondnels for theſe 
old ſimple rhapſodies of their anceſtors, than 
moſt other nations; they are not the only 
people who have diſtinguiſhed themfelves by 
compoſitions of this kind. The Spaniards 
have great multitudes of them, many of 
which are of the highett merit. 8 
em 
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them in their language Romances. Moſt of 
them relate to their conflicts with the Moors, 
and diſplay a ſpirit of gallantry peculiar to 
that romantic people. The two following 
are ſpecimens. 
GEN T LE river, gentle river, 
Lo, thy flreams are ſtain'd with gore, 
Many a brave and noble captain 
Floats along thy willow'd ſhore, 


All beſide thy limpid waters, 
All beſide thy ſands fo bright, 
Mooriſh Chiefs and Chriſtian Warriors 
Join'd in fierce and mortal fight, 


Lords, and dukes, and noble princes 
On thy fatal banks were ſlain: 

Fatal banks, that gave to ſlaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 


There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Full of wounds and glory died: 
There the fearleſs Urdiales 
Fell a victim by his fide. 


Lo! where yonder Don Saavcdra 
Thro” their ſquadrons ſlow retires ; 
Proud Seville, his native city, 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 


Cloſe behind a Renegado 
Loudly ſhouts with taunting cry; 
Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra, 
Doſt thou from the battle fly? 


Well I know thee, haughty Chriſtian, 
Long I liv'd beneath thy roof; 

Oft I've in the liſts of glory 

Seen ther win the prize of proof. 


Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride I knowz 
Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and woe. 
May our prophet grant my wiſhes, 
Haughty chief, thou ſhalt be mine; 
Thou ſhalt drink that cup of ſorrow, 
Which I drank when I was thine, 


Like a lion turns the warrior, 
Back he ſends an angry glare: 
Whizzing came the Mooriſh javelin, 
Vainly whizzing thro” the air. 


Back the hero full of fury 

Sent a deep and mortal wound: 
Inftant ſunk the Renegado, 

Mute and lifeleſs on the ground. 


With a thoufand Moors ſurrounded, 
Brave Saavedra ſtands at bay: 
"'Wearied out, but never daunted, 
Cold at length the warrior Jay. 
Near him fightin at Alonzon 
Stout refits —— ee. bands; 
From his ſlaughter' d ſteed diſmounted 
Firm intrench'd behind him ſtands. 


Furious preſs the hoſtile ſquadron, 

Furious he repels their rage : 

Loſs of blood at length infeebles: 
Who can war — thouſands wage! 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


* Alla is the Mahomcien name of Ger. 


Apy, 


Where yon rock the plain o'erſhadows 
Cloſe beneath irs foot retir'd, 
Fainting ſunk the bleeding hero, 
And without a groan expir'd. 


y 111, Alcanzor and Zayila, a Mooriſh Tale, 
imitated from the Spaniſh, ; 
8 OFTLV blow the evening breezes, 
Softiy fall the dews of night; 


Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 


Shunning every glare of light, 


In yon place lives fair Zaida, 

Whom he loves with flame ſo pure: 
Lovelieſt ſhe of Mooriſh ladies; 

He a young and noble Moor. 


Waiting for the appointed minute, 
Oft he paces to and fro: | 
Stopping now, now moving forwards, 
Sometimes quick, and ſometimes ſlow, 


Hope and fear alternate teize him, 
Oft he ſighs with heart-felt care. 

See, fond youth, to yonder window 
Softly ſteps the timorous fair, 


Lovely ſeems the moon's fair lultre 
To the loſt benighted ſwain, 


| When all ſilvery bright ſhe riſes, 


Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 


Lovely ſeems the ſun's full glory 
To the fainting ſeaman's eves, 
When ſome horrid ſtorm diſperſing, 

O'er the wave his radiance flies; 


But a thouſand times more lovely 
To her longing lover's fight 


"Steals half-ſeen the beauteous maiden 


Thro' the glimmerings of the night. 


Tip-toe ſtands the anxious lover, 
W e, forth a gentle ſigh: 

Alla“ keep thee, lovely lady; 
Tel! me, am I doom'd to die ? 


Is it true the dreadful tory, 
Which thy damſel tells my page, 

That, ſeduc'd by ſordid riches, 
Thou wilt ſell thy bloom to age? 


An old lord from Antiquera 
Thy ſtern father brings along; 
But canſt thou, inconſtant Zaida, 
Thus conſent my love to wrong? 


If *tis true now plainly tell me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 
Hide not then from me the ſecret, 
Which the world ſo clearly knows. 


Deeply ſigh'd the conſcious maiden, 
While the pearly tears deſcend : 

Ah! my lord, too true the ſtory; 
Here cur tender loves muſt end. 


Our fond friendſhip is diſcover'd, 
Well are known our mutual vows; 

All my friends are full of fury, 
Storms of paſſion ſhake the houſe. 


{| Threats, reproaches, ſears ſurround me; 


My ſtern father breaks my heart; 


* 


Alla 


Tale, 


Arr. 


Alla knows how dear it coſts me, 
Generous youth, from thee to part. 
Ancient wounds of hoſtile fury 
Long have rent our houſe and thine; 
Why then did thy ſhining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine? 
Well thou know'ſ how dear I loy'd thee, 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 
Tho' I fear'd my havghty father 
Ne'er would let me be thy bride, 
Well thou know'ſt what cruel chidings 
Oft I've from my mother borne, 
What I've ſuffer'd here to meet thee 
Still at eve and early morn, 
I no longer may reſiſt them; 
All, to force my hand combine; 
And to-morrow to thy rival 
This weak frame I muſt reſign, 
Vet think not thy faithful Zaida 
Can ſurvive ſo great a wrong; 
Well my breaking heart aſſures me 
That my woes. will not be long. 
Farewel then, my dear Alcanzor ! 
Farewel too my life with thee ! 

Take this ſcarf, a parting token ; 
When thou wear'ſt it think on me. 
Soon, loy'd youth, ſome worthier maiden 
Shall reward thy generous truth ; 

Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida 
Died for thee in prime of youth. 

To him, all amaz'd, confounded, 
Thus ſhe did her woes impart : 

Deep he ſigh'd, then cried, O Zaida, 
Do net, do not break my heart. 

Canſt thou think I thus will loſe thee? 
Canft thou hold my love ſo ſmall ? 

No! a thouſand times I'll periſh !— 
My curſt rival too ſhall fall. 

Canſt thou, wilt thou, yield thus to them? 
O break forth, and fly to me! 

This fond heart ſhall bleed to ſave thee, 
Theſe fond arms ſhall ſhelter thee, 

*Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 
Spies ſurround me, bars ſecure : 

Scarce I ſteal this laſt dear moment, 

While my damſel keeps the door. 

Hark, I hear my father ſtorming ! 
Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 

I muſt go: farewel forever ! 


Gracious Alla be thy guide! | 
— — 


4 112. King Edward IV. and the Tanner of 
; Tamworth. x 
N ſummer time, when leaves grow ne 
I And blofſoms bedecke the — - 
King Edward wolde a hunting ryde, 
Some paſtime for to ſee. 
With hawke and hounde he made him bowne, 
With horne, and eke with bowe; 
To Drayton Baſſet he tooke his waye, 
With all his lordes a rowe. 
And he had ridden ore dale and downe- 
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| When he was ware of a bold tannèr, 


| 


By eight of clocke in the day, 


® Dealer in bark. 
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Come ryding along the waye, 


A fayre ruſſet coat the tanner had on 
Faſt buttoned under his chin, 
And under him a good cow- hide, 
And a mare of four ſhilling. 
Nowe ſtand you ſtill, my good lordes all, 
Under the grene wood ſpraye ; 
And I will wend to yonder fellowe, 
To weet what he will ſaye. 
God ſpeede, God ſpeede thee, ſaid our kin 
Thou art — ſir, ſayd hee. 6 
The readyeſt waye to Drayton Baſſet 
I praye thee to ſhewe to mee.“ 
To Drayton Baſſet woldſt thou goe, 
Fro the place where thou doſt ſtand ? 
The next payer of gallowes thou comeſt unto 
Turne in upon thy right hand.” 
That is an unreadye waye, ſayd our king, 
Thou doeſt but jeft, I ſee ; 


Now ſhewe me out the neareſt waye, || 


And I pray thee wend with mee. 

Awaye with a vengeance ! quoth the tanner : 
I hold thee out of thy witt : 

All day have I rydden on Brocke my mare, 
And I am faſting yett. | 

« Go with me downe to Drayton Baſſet, | 
No daynties we will ſpare ; 

All daye ſhalt thou eate and drinke of the.beſty 
And I will paye thy fare.” 

Gramercye for nothing, the tanner replyde, 
Thou payeſt no fare of mine : 

I trowe I've more nobles in my purſe, 
Than thou haſt pence in thine, 

God give thee joy of them, ſayd the king, 
And ſend them well to priefe. 

The tanner wolde faine have beene away, 
For he weende he had beene a thiefe. 

What art thou, hee ſayde, thou fine fellowe, 
Of thee I am in greate feare, 

For the cloathes thou weareſt upon thy backe 
Might beſeeme a lord to weare. 

I never cole them, quoth our king, 
I tell you, fir, by the roode. a 

Then thou playeſt, as many an unthrift doth, 
And ſtandeſt in midds of thy goode.” 


What tydinges heare you, ſayd the kynge, 
As you ryde farre, and neare ? 
I hear no tydinges, fir, by the maſſe, 
But that cowe-hides are deare.” 
« Cowe-hides ! cow-hides ! what things are 
I marvell what they bee? [thoſe ? 
What art thou a foole ? the tanner reply d ʒ 
I carry one under mee. 
What craftſman art thou, ſaid the kings 
I praye thee tell me trowe. 
« I am a barker *, fir, by trade 3 
Nowe tell me what art thou? 
Lam a poore courtier, fir, quoth he, 
That am forth of ſervice worne ; 
And faine I wolde thy prentiſe bee, 
Thy cunninge for to learne. 


Uu Marrye 


— — —— — 
_ = 
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Marrye heaven forfend, the tanner replyde, 
That thou my prentiſe were: 
Thou woldtt ſpend more good than I ſnold winn 

By fortye ſhilling a yeie. 
Yet one thinge wolde I, ſayd our king, 
If thou wilt not ſeeme ſtrange : 
Thoughe my ho ſe be better than thy mare, 
Yet with thee I faine wold change. 
« Why if with me thou faine wilt change, 
As change full well maye wee, . 
By the faith of my bodye, thou proude fellowe, 
Iwill have ſome boot of thee. 
That were againſt reaſon, ſayd the king, 
I ſweare, to mote I thee: 
My borſe is better than thy mare, 
And that thou well mayſt ſee. 


« Yea, fir, but Brocke is gentle and mild, 

Add ſoftly ſhe will fare: . 

Thy horſe is untulye and wild, I wiſs ; 
Aye ſkipping here and theare. 


What boote wilt thou have? our king reply'd; 
Now tell me in this ſtound. 

« Noe pence, nor half pence, by my faye, 
But a noble in gold ſo round.” 

1 Here's twentye groates of white moneye, 
Sith thou wilt have it of mee. 

I would have ſworne now, quoth the tanner, 
Thou hadſt not had one pennic. 


But ſince we two have made a change, 
A change we muſt abide, 

Although thou haſt gotten Brocke my mare, 
Thou getteſt not my cowe- hide. 


J will not have it, ſay' d the kynge, 
I ſweare, ſo mote I thee; 

Thy foule cow-hide I wolde not beare, 
If thou woldit give it to mee. 


The tanner hee tooke his __ cowe-hide, 
That of the cow was hilt; 


And threwe it upon the king's ſadelle, 
That was ſoe fayrelye gilte. 

« Now help me up, thou fine fellowe, 
"Tis time that I were gone: 

When I come home to Gyllian, my wiſe, 
Sheel ſay I am a gentilmon.” 


The kinge he tooke him up by the legge 3 
The tanner a f* 2 — Sg 

Nowe marrye, good fellowe, ſayd the kyng, 
Thy courteſye is but ſmall. 

When the tanner he was in the kinges ſadèlle, 
And his foote in the ſtirrup was; 

He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 
Whether it were golde or brais. 


But when his ſteede ſaw the cows · taile wagge, 
And eke the blacke cowe-horne; 

He ſtamped, and ſtared, and awaye he ranne, 
As the devill had him borne. 


The tanner he pulld, the tanner he ſweat, 
And held by the pummil faſt: 
At length the tanner came tumbling downe; 
His necke he had well-nye braſt. 


Take che horſe again with a vengeance he ſayd, 
Wah mee he ſhall not byde, 4 
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My horſe wolde have borne thee well enoughe, 
But he knewe not of thy cowe-hide. 


Yet if againe thou faine woldit change, 

As change full well may wee, 

| By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 
I will have ſome boote of thee.” 

| What boote wilt thou have, the tanner replyd, 
Nowe tell me in this ſtounde? 

Noe pence nor half pence, fir, by my faye. 

But 1 will have twentye pound.“ 


«© Here's twentye groates out of my purſe z 
And twentye I have of thine ; 


And I have one more, which we will ſpend 


Together at the wine.“ 


The king e tet a bugle horne to his mouthe, 
And blewe both loude and thrille ; 

And toone came lords, and ſoone cameknights, 
Fait ryding over the hille. 

Nowe, out alas! the tanner he cryde, 
That ever I ſawe this daye ! 

Thou art a ſtrong thiefe, yon come thy fellowes 

Will beare my cowe-hide away. 

They are no thieves, the king replyde, 

I tweare, toe mote I thee ; 

But they are the lords of the north country, 
Here come to hunt with mee. 


And ſoone before our king they came, 
And knelt downe on the grounde : 

Then might the tanner have beene awaye, 
He had lever than twentye pounde, 


A coller, a coller, here, ſayd the king, 
A coiler he loud did crye : 

Then woulde he lever then twentye pound, 
He had not becne to nighe. 


A coller, a coller, the tanner he ſayd, 
I trowe it will breede ſorrowe: 
After a coller comes a halter, 
And t ſhail be hanged to-morrowe, 


« Awaye with thy feare, thou jolly tannꝭr, 
For tne ſport thou haſt ſhewn to me, 

I wote noe halter thou thalt weare, 
But thou ſhalt have a knight's fee. 


For Plumpton-parke I will give thee, 
With tenements faire beſide ; 

Tis worth three hundred markes by the yeare, 
10 maintaine thy good cowe-hide. 


Gramercye, my liege, the tanner replyde, 
For the favour thou haſt me ſhowne z 
If ever thou comeſt to merry Tamworth, 

Neates leather ſhall clout thy ſhoen, 


$ 113. Lady Anne Bothwwell's Lament. A Scot- 
tiſh Song. 
The ſubject of this pathetic ballad is, A lady of 
uality of the name of BOTHWELL, or rather 
OSWELL, having been, together with her 
child, deſerted by her huſband or lover, com- 
poſed theſe affecting lines herſelf. 
RBALOw, my babe, ly {til and ſleipe! 
It grieves me fair to ſee thee weipe: 


If thouſt be filent, Iſe be glad, | 
| Thy maining maks my heart ful ſad, 
x Balow, 


ts, 


APP. 

Balow, my boy, thy mithers joy, 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 

Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and ſleipe, 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weepe. 

Whan he n to court my luve, 

And with his ſugred wordes to muve, 

His faynings fals, and flattering cheire, 

To me that time did not appeire: 

But now I ſee, moſt cruell , 

Cares neither tor my babe nor mee. 
Balow, &c. 

Ly ſtil, my darling, ſleipe a while, 

And whan thou wakeſt, ſweitly ſmile : 

But ſmile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids: nay, God forbid ! 

But yett I feire, thou wilt gae neire 

Thy fatheris hart and face to beire. 
Balow, &c. 

I cannae chuſe, but ever will 

Be luving to thy father ſtil: 

Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir he ryde, 

My luve with him maun ſtil abyde: 

In well or wae, whair-eir he gae, 

Mine hart can neire depart him frae. 
Balow, &c, 

Bot doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 

To faynings fals thine hart incline 

Be loyal to thy luver trew, 

And nevie change hir for a new : 

If gude or faire, of hir have care, 

For womens banning's wonderous fair. 
Balow, &c. 

Bairne, ſin thy cruel father is gane, 

Thy winſome ſmiles maun eiſe my paine; 

My babe and I'll together live, 

He'll comfort me whan cares doe grieve ; 

My babe and I right ſaft will ly, 

And quite forgeit man's cruelty, 
Balow, &c. 

Fareweil, fareweil, thou falſeſt youth, 

That evir kiſt a womans mouth 

T wiſh all maides be warnd by mee 

Nevir to truſt man's curteſy ; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

They'le uſe us than they care not how. 

Balow, my babe, ly ſtil and fleipe, 

It grieves me fair to ſee thee weipe. 


$ 114. Corydor's doleful Knell. 

The burthen of the ſong, Did Dons, &c. is 
at preſent appropriated to — ſubjects, 
and therefore may excite only ludicrous ideas 
in a modern reader ; but in the ee — our 

t it uſually accompanied the moſt ſolemn 
Cad . ſtrains. 
M* Phillida, adieu love! 
For evermore farewel ! 


Ay me! I've loſt my true love, 


And thus I ring her knell, 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 
My Phillida is dead! 
I'll ſtick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis head. 
It is acuſtom in many parts of England, 
unmarried, + This alludes to the painted effigies of 


* 
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Our bri dal bed was made: 
But 'itead of ſilkes ſo gay, 
She in her ſhroud is laid, 


Her corpſe ſhall be attended 
By maides in fair array, 
Till th' obſequies are ended, 

And ſhe is wrapt in clay. 


Her herſe it ſhall be carried 
By youths, that do excell ; 
And when that ſhe is buried, 
I thus will ring her knell, 


A garland ſhall be framed 
y art and nature's ſkill, 
Of ſundry-colour'd flowers, 
In token of good-will “: 
And ſundry-colour'd ribbands 
On it I will beſtow; 
But chiefly black and yellowe 
With her to grave ſhall go. 


I'll decke her tomb with flowers, 
The rareſt ever ſeen, 

And with my tears, as ſhowers, 
I'll keepe them freſh and green. 


Inſtead of faireſt colours, 

Set forth with curious art f, 
Her image ſhall be painted 

On my diſtreſſed heart. 


| For my fair Phillida 


Ding, &c. 
Ding, &c. 
Ding, &c. 
Ding, &c. 
Ding, &c. 
Ditkk Ce. 


Ding, &o. 


And thereon ſhall be graven 


Her epitaph ſo faire, 
« Here lies the lovelieſt maiden, 


That e er gave ſhepheard care.“ Ding, &e. 


In ſable will I morune ; 
Blacke ſhall be all my weede, 
Ay me | I am forlorne, 


Now Phillida is dead, Ding, &c. 


$115. The Old and Young Courtier. 
The ſubje& of this excellent old ſong is a com- 
riſon between the manners of the old gentry, 
as ſtill ſubſiſting in the times of Elizabeth, 
and the modern refinements affected by their 
ſons, in the reigns of her ſucceſſors. 
N old ſong made by an aged old pate, 
A Of an old worſhipful gentleman, who had 
a te eſtate, #73 
That kept a brave old houſe at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; - 
Like an old courtier of the queen's, 
And the queen's old courtier. 


With an old lady, whoſeanger one word aſſwages; 


They every quarter paid their old ſervants their 
{ footmen, nor pages, 


wages, | . 
And never knew what belong'd to coachmen, 
But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats 

and badges; ns 

Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old ſtudy fill'dfull of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know 


him by his looks, 


to carry a fine garland before the corpſe of a woman who die, 
alabakez, anciently erectea upon wmbs and monuments, 


Uus With 
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With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the 

hooks, | [old cooks ; 

And an old kitchen, that maintain'd half a dozen 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old hall, hung about with pikes, guns, 
and bows, (many ſhrewde blows, 
With old ſwords, and bucklers, that had born 
And an old frize coat, to cover his worſhip's 
trunk hoſe, [nole ; 
And a cup of old ſherry, to comfort his copper 
Like an old courtier, &c. 
With a good old faſhion, when Chriſtmaſſe was 
come, {and drum, 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe 
With good cheer enough to furniſh every old 
room, [man dumb ; 
And old liquor able to make a cat ſpeak, an 
Like an old courtier, &c. : 


With an old falconer, huntſman, and a kennel 

of hounds, [grounds, 

That never hawked, nor hunted, but in his own 

Who, like a wiſe man, kept himſelf within his 

own bounds, [ good pounds; 

And when he dyed gave every child a thouſaud 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


But to his eldeft fon his houſe and land he aſ- 
ſign' d, [tifull mind, 
Charging him in his will to keep the old boun- 
To be good to his old tenants, and to his neigh- 
beurs be kind: [was inclin d; 
But in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how he 
Like a young courtier of the king's, 
And the king's young courtier. 
Like a flouriſhing young gallant, newly come to 
his land, command, 
Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his 
And takes up a thouſand pound upon his fa- 
ther's land, { go nor ſtand ; 
And gets drunk in a tavern, till he can neither 
N Like a young courtier, &c. 
With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, 
and ſpare, [kceping, or care, 


Who never knew what belong'd to good houſe- 


Who buys gaudy-color'd fans to play with wan- 


ton air, {women's hair; 
And ſeven or eight different dreſſings of other 
Like a young courtier, &c. 
With a new-faſhion'd hall, built where the old 
one ſtood, [no good, 
Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor 
With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns 
neither coal nor wood, | victuals e er ſtood; 
And a new ſmooth ſhovelboard, whereon no 


Like a young courtier, &c. b 
With a new ſtudy, ſhuft full of pamphlets and 
plays, ſprays, 


And a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he 


With a new. buttery hatch, that opens once in 
four or five days, ſſhaws and toys; 


And a new French cook, to devift fine kick- 
Like à young courtier, &c. 


+ 


| 


With a new faſhion, when Chriſtmas is drawing 

on, [be gone, 

On a new journey to London ſtraight we all muſt 

And leave none to keep houſe, but our new por- 

ter John, [ back with a ſtone ; 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new gentleman-uſher, whoſe carriage is 
compleat, {carry up the meat, 
With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to 
With a waiting gentlewoman, whoſe dreſſing is 
very neat, [not eat; 

Who, when her lady has din'd, lets the ſervants 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With new titles of honour bought with his fa- 

ther's old gold, [fold ; 

For which ſundry of his anceſtors old manors are 

And this is the courſe moſt of our new gallants 

hold, grown ſo cold, 

Which makes that good houſe-keeping is now 

Among the young courtiers of king 
Or the king's young courtiers. 
— — ——— — 
$ 116. Loyalty confined. 

This excellent old ſong is preſerved in David 
Lloyd's © Memoires of thoſe that ſuffered in 
the cauſe of Charles I.” He ſpeaks of it 
as the compoſition of a worthy perſonage, 
who tuffered deeply in thoſe times, and was 
ſtill living with noother reward than the con- 
ſcience of having ſuffered. The author's 
name he has not mentioned, but, if tradition 
may be credited, this ſong was written by Sir 
R. L'ESTRANGE. 

BEAT on, proud billows; Boreas, blow; 
| Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's root; 
Your incivility doth ſhow, | 
That innocence is tempeſt proof; 
Though ſurly Nereus frown, my thoughts are 


calm; 


Then ſtrike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miſcalls a jail, 
A private cloſet is to me; 
Whill a good conſcience 1s my bail, 
And innocence my liberty ; 
Locks, bars, and ſolitude together met, 
Make me no priſoner, but an anchoret. 


I, whilſt T wiſht to be retir'd, 
Into this private room was turn'd ; 
As it their wiſdoms had conſpir d 
The ſalamander ſhould be burn'd ; 
Or like thoſe ſophiſts, that would drown a fiſh, 
I am conſtrain'd to ſuffer what I with. 


The cynick loves his poverty ; 
The pelican her wilderneſs; 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucaſus : 
Contentment cannot ſmart, Stoicks we ice 
Make torments eaſie to their apathy, 

Theſe manacles upon my arm 
I as my miſtreſs' favours wear; 


And for to keep my ancles warm, 
I have ſome won ſhackles there : 


% 


Theſe 


le 


APP. 


Theſe walls are but my garriſon ; this cell, 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel, 


I'm in the cabinet lockt up, 
Like ſome high-prized margarite, 
Or, like the great mogul or pope, 
Am cloyſter'd up from publick ſight: 
Retiredneſs is a piece of majeſty, 


And thus, proud ſultan, I'm as great as thee. 


Here ſin for want of food muſt ſtarve, 
Where tempting objects are not ſeen 
And theſe ſtrong walls do only ſerve 
To keep vice out, and keep me in: 
Malice of late's grown charitable ſure, 
I'm not committed, but am kept ſecure. 


So he that ſtruck at Jaſon's life, 
Thinking t* have made his purpoſe ſure, 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : | 
Malice, I ſee, wants wit; tor what is meant 
Miſchief, oftimes proves favour by th event. 


When once my prince affliction hath, 
Proſperity doth treaſon ſeem ; 
And to make ſmooth ſo rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him : 
Now not to ſuffer ſhews no loyal heart ; 
When kings want eaſe ſubjects muſt bear apart. 


What though I cannot ſee my king 
Neither in perſon or in coin; 
Yet contemplation is a thing, 
That renders what I have not, mine: 
My king from me what adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart? 


Have you not ſeen the nightingale, 
A priſoner like, coopt in a cage, 
How doth ſhe chaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ! 
Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 


I am that bird, whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 
But though they do my corps confine, 
Yet, maugre hate, my ſoul is free : 
And though immur'd, yet can I chirp, and ſing 
Diſgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 
My ſoul is free, as ambient air, 
Although my baſer part's immew'd, 
Whilſt loyal thoughts do ſtill repair 
T' accompany my ſolitude ; 
Although rebellion do my body binde, 
My king alone can captivate my minde. 
—— 
$ 117. To Althea from _ 
This excellent ſonnet, which poſſeſſed a high 
degree of fame among the old Cavaliers, was 
written by Colonel Richard Lovelace during 
his confinement in the gate-houſe Weſtmin- 
ſter; to which he was committed by the Houſe : 
of Commons, in April 1642, for preſenting 
a petition from the county of Kent, requeſting. 
them to reſtore the king to his rights, and to 
ſettle the government. See Wood's Athenz, 
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the affecting ſtory of this elegant writer; who 
after having been diſtinguiſhed for every gal- 
lant and polite accompliſhment, the pattern 
of his own ſex, and the darling of the ladies, 
died in the loweſt wretchedneſs, obſcurity, and 
want, in 1658, i 


HEN love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whiſper at my grates; 
When I lye tangled in her haire, 
And fetter'd with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the aire 
K now no ſuch libertye. 


When flowing cups run ſwiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careleſſe heads with roſes crown'd, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirſty griefe in wine we ſteepe, 
When healths and draughts goe Be | 

Fiſhes, that tipple in the deepe, 
Know no ſuch libertie. 


When, linnet-like, confined I 
With ſhriller note ſhall ſing 
The mercye, ſweetneſs, majeſtye, 
And glories of my king ; 
When 1 ſhall voyce aloud how good 
He is, how great ſhould be, 
Th' enlarged windes, that curle the flood, 
Know no ſuch libertie. 


Stone walls doe not a priſon make, 
Nor iron barres a cage, 

Mindes, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my ſoule am free, 

Angels alone, that ſoare above, 
Enjoy ſuch libertie. 


. .!vͤ— 


$ 118. The Braes of Yarrow, in Imitation of 
the ancient Scots Manner : 


Was written by William Hamilton of Bangour, 
Eſq. who died March 25, 1754, aged 50. 


A. BUK ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yar- 
row, 
B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride? 
Where gat ye that winſome marrow ? 
A. I gat her where I dare na weil be ſeen, 
ing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bride ! 
Weep not, weep not, my winſome marrow; 
Nor let thy heart lament to leive 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 


B. Why cops ſhe weep, thy bonny bonny bride ? 
y does ſhe weep,thy winſome marrow ? 

And why dare ye nae mair weil be ſeen 
Puingthe birks on the Braes of Yarrow? | 
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A. Lang maun ſhe weep, lang maun ſhe, maun 


ſhe weep, [ ſorrow ; 
Lang maun ſhe weep with dule and 
And lang maun I nae mair weil be ſeen 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow, 
For ſhe has tint her luver, luver dear, 
Her luver dear, the cauſe of ſorrow, 


And Ihae ſlain the comlieſt ſwain 


Thateirpu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Why rins thy ſtream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, 
reid ? [row ? 

Why on thy braes heard the voice of ſor- 
And why yon melancholious weids 

Hung on the bonny birks of Yarrow ? 
What's yonder floats on the rueful rueful 

flude? 

What's yonder floats? O dule and ſorrow ! 
O *tis he, the comely ſwain I ſlew 

Upon the duleful Braes of Varrow. 
Waſh, O waſh his wounds, his wounds in 

tears, 

His wounds in tears with dule and ſorrow ; 
Ard wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 

And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Then build, then build, ye fiſters, ſiſters ſad, 

Ye ſiſters ſad, his tomb with ſorrow; 
And weep around in waeful wiſe 

His hapleſs fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs, uſeleſs ſhield, 

My arm that wrought the deed of ſorrow, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc'd his breaſt, 

His comely breaft on the Braes of Yarrow. 
Did I not warn thee, not to, not to luve ? 

And warn from fight? but to my ſorrow 
Too raſhly bauld a ſtronger arm ¶ Yarrow. 

Thou mett'ſt, and fell'ſt on the Braes of 


Sweet ſmells the birk, green grows, green 
2 the graſs, | 


Yellow on Yarrow's bank the 1 
Fair hangs the apple frae the — 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 
Flows Yarrow ſweet? as ſweet, as ſweet flows 

1 weed, i 4 
8 en its 8, its gowan as yellow, 

As 2 * wap — the birk, 

The apple frae its rock as mellow. 


Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
In flow ry bands thou didſt him fetter; 

Tho he was fair, and weil beluv'd again 
Than me he never Juv'd thee better. 

Buſk ye, then buſk, my bonny bonny bride, 
Bulk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 
Buſk ye, and luve me on the banks of 

Tweed, [ row, 


And think nae mair on the Braes of Yar- | 
C. How can I buſk a bonny bonny bride? 


How can I buſk a winſome marrow ? 
How luve him upon the banks of Tweed, 

That dew my ſuye on the Braes of Yarrow ? 
O Yarrowhelds, may never never rain, 
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Ap P, 
The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple veſt, was my awn ſewing : 
Ah! wretched me! I little, little kenn' 
He was in theſe to meet his ruin. 
The boy took out his milk-white, milk. 
white ſteed; 
Unheedful of my dule and ſorrow ; 
But ere the dewfall of the night 
He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow, 


Much 1 rejoyc'd that waeful waeful day; 


I ſang, my voice the woods returning : 
But lang ere night the ſpear was flown, 
That flew my luve, and left me mourning, 
What can my barbarous barbarous father do, 
But with his cruel rage purſue me? 
ys Shy blood is on thy ſpear, 
ow canſt thou, barbarous man, then 
wooe me ? 
My happy ſiſters may be, may be proud 
With cruel, and ungentle ſcoffin', 
May bid me ſeck on Yarrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 


And ftrive with threatning words to muve 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, (me: 
ow canſt thou ever bid me luve thee? 


Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 
With bridal ſheets my body cover, 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expected huſbande lover. 


But who the expected huſband huſband is ? 
His hands, methinks, are bath'd in ſlaugh- 
Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre's yon I ter: 
Comes in his pale ſhroud, bleeding ? 
Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 
O lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take aff, take aff theſe bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow, 


Pale tho” thou art, yet beſt, yet beſt beluv'd, 
O could my warmth to life reſtore thee ! 
Yet lye all night between my breiſts, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 
Pale, pale indeed, O luvely luvely youth, 
Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 


And lye all night between my breiſts, 
No youth ſhall ever lye there after. 


A. Return, return, O mournful, mournful bride, | 


Return and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrowe. 
Thy luver heeds nought of thy ſighs, 
lyes a corps in the Braes of Yarrow. 


98119. Child Waters. 


Cup. is frequently uſed by our old writers, as 
a title. It is re 


epeatedly given to Prince 
Arthur in the Fairie Quecn: and the ſon of a 


king is in the ſame poem called “ Child 
Tril 


iſtram.” And it ought to be obſerved 


that the word child or chield is ſtill uſed in 


Nor dew thy tender bloſſoms cover, + 


For there was baſcly ſlain my luve, North Britain to denominate a man, com- 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. monly with ſome contemptuous character 


ud, 
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aſſixed to him, but ſometimes to denote Man 
in general. 
CPE Waters in his ſtable ſtoode 
And {troakt his milke-white ſteede: 
To him a fayre yonge ladye came 
As ever ware womans weede. 
Sayes, Chriſt you ſave, good Chi:de Waters; 
ayes, Chriſt you ſave, and ſce: 
My girdle of gold that was too longe, 
Is nov too ſhort tor mee. 
And all is with one childe of yours, 
I fecle ſturre at my tide; 


| My gowns? of greene it is too ſtraighte z 


efore, t was too wide, 


If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he ſayd, 
Be mins as you tell mee; 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
Take them your owne to bee. 


If the childe be mine, faire Ellen, he ſayd, 
Be mine, as you doe ſweare: 

Then take you Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
And make that childe your heyre. 


Shee ſayes, I had rather have one kiſſe, 
Child Waters, of thy mouth ; 

Than I wolde have Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
That lye by north and ſouthe. 


And I had rather have one twinkling, 
Childe Waters, of thine ee; 

Then I wolde have Cheſhire and Lancaſhire both, 
To take them mine owne to bee. 


To-morrowe, Ellen, I muſt forth ryde 
Farr into the north countree ; 

The fayreſt ladye that I can finde, 
Ellen, muſt goe with mee. 


Thoughe I am not that ladye fayre, 
Yet let me go with thee : 

And ever I pray you, Childe Waters, 
Your foot- page let me bee. 

If you will my foot-page bee, Ellen, 
As you doe tell to mee; 

Then you mult cut your gowne of greene 
An inch above your knee. 


Soe muſt you doe your yellowe lockes, 
An inch above your ee: 

You muſt tell no man what is my name; 
My foot-page then you ſhall bee. 


Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 
Ran barefoote by his ſyde ; 

Yet was he never ſhe courteous a knighte, 
To ſay, Ellen, will you ryde ? 

Shee, all the long daye Childe Waters rode, 
Ran barefoote thorow the broome ; 

Yet was he never ſoe courteous a knighte, 
To ſay, put on your ſhoone. 


Ride ſoftlye, ſhee ſayd, O Childe Waters, 
Why doe you ryde ſo faſt ? 
The childe, which is no man's but thine, 
My bodye itt will braſt. 
Hee ſayth, ſeeſt thou yond water, Ellen, 
That flows from banke to brimme? | 


PRE when they had — wh every one, 
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I truſt in God, O Childe Waters, 


You never will ſee* me ſwimme. 


But when ſhee came te the water ſyde, 
She ſayled to the chinne: 
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Nowe the Lord of heaven he my ſpeede, 
For I mult learne to ſwimme. 


The ſalt waters bare up her clothes; 
Our Ladye bare up her chinne : 

Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 
To ſee faire Ellen ſwimme, ; ; 


| And when ſhee over the water was 

Shee then came to his knee 

Hee ſayd, Come hither, thou fayre Ellen, 
Loe yonder what I ſee. 


Seeſt thou not yonder hall, Ellen ? 
Of red gold thines the yate ; 

Of twenty-foure faire ladyes there 
The faireſt is my mate. 


Seeſt thou not yonder hall, Ellen? 

Of red golde ſhines the towre: 
There are twenty four fayre ladyes there, 
{| The fayreſt is my paramoure. 


I ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 
Of red golde ſhines the yate : 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 
And of your worthye mate, 


I ſee the hall now, Childe Waters, 
Of red golde ſhines the towre: 

God give you good now of yourſelfe, 
And of your paramoure, 

There twenty-four fayre ladyes were, 
A — at the ball: N 

And Ellen, the fayreſt ladye there, 
Muſt bring his ſteed to the ſtall. 


There twenty-four fayre ladyes were 
A playinge at the cheſle ; 

And Eilan, the fayreſt ladye there, 
Muſt bring his horſe to greſſe. 


And then beſpake Childe Waters ſiſter, 

Theſe were the wordes ſayd ſnee: 

Vou have the prettyeſt page, brother 

That ever Lad 1 . * 8 
But that his bellye it is ſoe bigge, 

His girdle ſtands ſoe hye: 

And ever I pray you, Childe Waters, 
Let him in my chamber lye. 

It is not fit for a little foot Page, 

That has run through moſſe and myre, 
To lye in the chamber of any ladye, 
That wears ſoe riche attyre. 

It is more meete for a little foot-page, 
That has run throughe moſſe and myre, 
To take his ſupper upon his knee, 

And lye by the kitchen fyre. 


To bedd they tooke theyr waye : 
He ſayd, Come hither, my little foot-page, 
And hearken what I ſaye. 
Goe thee downe into yonder towne, 
And lowe into the ſtreete; a 
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The fayreſt ladye that thou canſt finde, 
Hyre in mine arms to ſleepe, 

And take her up in thine armes twaine, 
For filing“ of her feete. 


Ellen is gone into the towne, 


And lowe into the ftreete : 

The tayreſt ladye that ſhee colde finde, 
She hyred in his armes to ſleepe; 

And tooke her up in her armes twayne, 
For filing of her feete. 

I praye you nowe, good Childe Waters, 
Let mee lye at your feete: 

For there is noe * about this houſe, 
Where I may ſayeſ a ſleepe. 


He gave her leave, and faire Ellen 


Down at his beds feet laye: 

This done the night drove on apace, 
And when it was neare the daye, 

Hee ſayd, Riſe up, my little foot-page, 
Give my ſteede corne and haye ; 

And give him nowe the good black oates, 
To carry mee better awaye. 


Vp then roſe the fayre Ellen 


And gave his ſteede corne and haye: | 
And ſoe ſhee did the good black oates, 
To carry him the better awaye. 


She leaned her back to the manger ſide, 
And grievouſlye did groane: 

Shee leaned her back to the manger ſide, 
And there ſhee made her moane. 


And that beheard his mother deare, 
Shee heard her woefull woe, 

Shee ſayd, Riſe up, thou Childe Waters, 
And into thy ſtable goe. | 


For in thy ſtable is a ghoſt, 
That grievouſlye doth grone : 

Or elſe ſome woman laboures with childe, 
Shee is ſo woe-begone. - 


Up then roſe Childe Waters ſoone, 
And did on his ſhirte of filke; 

And then he put on his other clothes, 
On his * as white as milke. 


And when he came to the ſtable dore, 
Full till there hee did ſtand, 

That he mighte heare his fayre Ellen, 
How ſhee made her monandf. 


She ſayd, Lullabye, mine own deare childe, 
Lullabye, deare childe, deare: 


I wolde thy father were a kinge, 


Thy mothere layd on a biere. 


Peace nowe, hee ſayd, good faire Ellen, 
Bee of good cheere, I prays 


And the bridale and the churchinge * 
Shall bet upon one daye. * 


* 
_ 


F 120. The King and iter of Mansfield. 


* 
= + 


8 con- 
verſing, either by ac ig th the 
- meaneſt of their ubjen wer kind, 
defides this ſong of the ah awd the Miller, 
bene. Eh, attempt. 


| 
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we have K. Henry and the Soldier; K. James 
I. and the Tinker; K. William III. and the 
Forreſter, &c. Of the latter ſort, are K. 
Alfred and the Shepherd; K. Edward IV. 
and the Tanner; K. Henry VIII. and the 
Cobler, &c.—— This is a piece of great an- 
tiquity, being written before the time of Ed- 
ward IV. and for its genuine humour, di- 
verting incidents, and faithful picture of ruſtic 
manners, is infinitely ſuperior to all that have 
been fince written in imitation of it, 
Part the Firft. 
HENRY, our royall king, would ride a hunt. 
in 
To the greene foreſt ſo pleaſant and faire ; 
To ſee the harts ſkipping, and dainty does tripp- 
Unto merry — his nobles repaire: [ing ; 
Hawke and hound were unbound, all things pre- 
ar d ; 
For the game, in the ſame, with good regard. 
All a long ſummers day rode the king pleaſantlye, 
With all his princes and nobles eche one; 
Chaſing the hart and hind, and the bucke gal - 
lantlye, : 
Till the dark evening forc'd all to turne home, 
Then at laſt, riding faſt, he had loſt quite 
All his lords in the wood, late in the night. 
Wandering thus wearilye, all alone, up and 
downe, | 
With a rude miller he mett at the laſt : 
Aſking the ready way unto faire Nottingham; 
Sir, quoth the miller, I mean not to jeſt, 
Yet I thinke, what I thinke, ſooth for to ſay, 
You doe not lightlye ride out of your way, 


Why, what doſt thou think of me, quoth our 


king merrily, 
Paſling thy judgment upon me ſo briefe? 
Good faith, ſayd the miller, I meane not to flat- 
ter thee ; 


I gueſs thee to bee but ſome gentleman thiefe ; 
Stand thee backe, in the darke; light not adowne, 
Left I preſentlye cracke thy knaves crowne. 


Thou doſt abuſe me much, quoth the king, ſay- 
I am a gentleman ; lodging I lacke. [ing thus; 
Thou haſt not, quoth th' miller, one groat in thy 


urſe ; 
Ali thy inheritance hanges on thy backe; 
T have gold to diſcharge all that I call 
If it be forty pence, I will pay all. 


If thou beeſt a true man, then quoth the miller, 
I Foun by my toll-diſh, Fll lodge thee all 
night. 
Here's my hand, quoth the king, that was I ever. 
Nays ſoft, quoth the miller, thou may ſt be a 
rite, 
Better I'll know thee, ere hands we will ſhake 
With none but honeſt men hands will I take. 
Thus they wentall along unto the millers houſe; 
Where they were ſeething of puddings and 
ſouſe: 0 King; 
The miller firſt enter'd in, after him went 
Never came hee in ſoe ſmoakye a houſe. 
Now, quoth hee, let me ſee here what you are. 
Quoth our king, look your fill, and do not 35 


1 Moaning, bemoaning. 
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1 1 thy ceuntenance, thou haſt an honeſt 
ace; 

With my ſon Richard this night thou ſhaltlye. 

Quoth his wife, by my troth, it is a handſome 
youth, 
Vet it's beſt, huſband, to deal warilye. 

Art thou no run-way, prythee, youth, tell? 
Shew me thy paſſport, and all ſhal be well. 


Then our king preſentlye, making lowe cour- 
teſye, 
With bis hatt in his hand, thus he did ſay; 
I have no paſiport, nor never was ſervitor, 
But a poor courtyer, rode out of my way : 
And for your kindneſs here offered to mee, 
1 will requite you in everye degree: 


Then to the miller his wife whiſper'd ſecretlye, 
Saying, It ſeemeth, this youth's of good kin, 
Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners; 
To turne him out, certainlye,were a great (in, 
Vea, quoth hee, you may ſee, he hath ſome grace, 
When he doth ſpeake to his betters in place. 


Well, quo” the millers wife, young man, ye're 
welcome here ; 
And, though I fay it, well lodged ſhall be: 
Freſh ſtraw will I have, laid on thy bed fo brave, 
And good brown hempen ſheetes likewiſe, 
quoth ſhee. [ done, 
Aye, quoth the good man ; and when that 1s 
Thou ſhalt lye with no worſe than our own 
ſonne. 


Nay, firſt, quoth Richard, good - fellowe, tell me 
true, 
Haſt thou noe creepers within thy gay hoſe ? 
Or art thou not troubled with the ſcabbado ? 
I pray, quoth the king, what creatures are 
thoſe ? 
Art thou not lowſy, nor ſcabby? quoth he: 
If thou beeſt, ſurely thou lyeſt not with mee. 


This caus'd the king, ſuddenlye, to laugh moſt 

heartilye, [eyes. 

Till the teares trickled faſt downe from his 
Then to their ſupper were they ſet orderlye, 

With hot bag-puddings,and good apple- pyes; 

Nappy ale, good and ftale, in a browne bowle, 
Which did about the board merrilye trowle. 


Here, quoth the miller, good fellowe, I drinke 
to thee, 
And to all cuckolds, wherever they. bee, 
I pledge thee, quoth our king, and thanke thee 
heartilye 
For my good welcome in everye degree : 
And here, in like manner, I drinke to thy ſonne. 
Do then, quoth Richard, andquicke let it come. 


Wife,quoth the miller,fetch me forth lightfoote, 
And of his ſweetneſſe a little we'll taſte. 
A fair ven'ſon paſtye brought ſhe out preſentlye. 
Eate, . the miller, but, ſir, make no 
waſte: 
Here's dainty lightfoote ! In faith, ſayd the king, 
I never before cate ſo daintye a thing. 


I wis, quoth Richard, no dainty at all it is, 
For we doe cate of it eyerye day, 
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In what place, ſayd our king, may be bought like 
to this ? 

We never pay pennye for itt, by my fays 
From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here z 
Now and then we make bold with our kings 


deer. 


Then I thinke, ſayd our king, that it is veniſon. 
Eche foole, quoth Richard, full well may 
know that : 
Never are wee without two or three in the roof, 
Very well fleſhed, and excellent fat: 
But, prythee, ſay nothing wherever thou goe;z 
We wold not, for two pence, the king ſhould 
it knowe. 


Doubt not, then ſayd the king, my promiſt ſe- 
creſye; 
The king ſhall never know more on't for mee. 
A cupp of lambs-wool they dranke unto him 
then, | 
And to their bedds they paſt preſentlie. 
The nobles, next morning, went all up and down, 
For to ſeeke out the king in everye towne. 


At laſt, at the millers cott, ſoone they eſpy d 
him out, ; 

As he was mounting upon his faire ſteede 
To whom they came preſently, falling down on 

their knee; 

Which made the millers heart wofully bleede: 
Shaking and quaking, before him he ſtood, 
Thinking he ſhould have been hang'd by the 

rood. 


The king perceiving him fearfully trembling, 
Drew forth his ſword, but nothing he ſed : 
The miller downe did fall, crying before them 

all, ſhead : 

Doubting the king would have cut off his 

But he his kind courteſye for to requite, | 
Gave him great living,anddubb'd him a knight. 


Part the Second. 
WHEN as our royall king home from Not- 


tingham, 
And with his nobles at Weſtminſter lay; 
Recounting the ſports and paſtimes they had 
taken, 
In this late progreſs along on the way; 
Of them all, great and ſmall, he did proteſt, 
The miller of Mansfield's ſport liked him beſt. 


And now, my lords, quoth the king, I am de- 
termined 
Againſt St. Georges next ſumptuous feaſt, 
That this old miller, our new confirmed knight, 
With his ſon Richard, ſhall here he my gueſt: 
For, in this merriment, tis my defire [{quire. 
To talke with the jolly knight, and the young 


When as the noble lords ſaw the kinges plea- 
ſantneſs, Chearts; 
They were right joyfull and glad in their 
A purſuivant there was ſent ſtraight on the bu · 
lineſs, parts. 
The which had often- times been in thoſe 
When he came to the place, where they did 
His meſſage orderlye then gan he tell. (ects 
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God fave your worſhippe,then ſaid the meſſenger, | 


And grant your ladye her owne hearts deſire; 
And to your ſonne Richard good fortune and 
happinets ; OH 
That tweet, gentle, and gallant young ſquire. 
Our king greets you weil, and thus he doth ſay, 
You mult come to the court on St. Georges day; 


Therfore, in any caſe, faile not to be in place. 

T wis, quoth the miller, this is an odd jeſt : 

What ſhould we doe there? faith, I am halfe 

afraid. [leaſt, 

I doubt, quoth Richard, to be hang'd at the 
Nay, quoth the meflenger, you doe miſtake; 

Our king he provides a great feaſt for your ſake. 


Then ſayd the miller, By my troth, meſſenger, 
Thou haſt contented my worſhippe full well. 
Held here are three farthings, to quite thy gen- 
tleneſs, 
For theſe happy tydings, which thou doſt tell. 
Let me fee, here thou mee; tell to our king, 


We'll wayt on his maſterſhipp in everye thing. 


| The purſvivant ſmiled at their ſimplicitye, 


And, making many leggs,tooke theirreward; 
Ard his leave taking with great humilitye, 
To the kings court againe he repair'd ; 
Shewing unto his grace, merry and free, 
The knightes moſt liberall gift and bountie. 


When he was gone away, thus gan the miller 
ſay, 

Here come expences and charges indeed; 
Now muſt we needs be braye, tho' we ſpend all 

we have; 

For of new garments we have great need : 
Of horſes and {crving-men we mult have ſtore, 
With bridles and ſaddles, aud twentye things 

more. | 
Tyſhe, fir John, quoth his wiſe, why ſhould 
you frett, or frown ? 

You ſhall ne'er be att no charges for mee; 
For I will turn and trim up my old ruſſet gowne, 

With everye thing elſe as fine as may bee; 
And on our mill-horſes ſwift we will ride, 
With pillowes and pannells as we ſhall provide. 


Io this moſt ſtatelye ſort, rode they unto the court, 
Their jolly ſonne Richard rode foremoſt of ali; 
Who let up, for good hap, a cocks feather in his 
cap, | 
a And fo they jetted downe to the kings hall; 
The merry old miller with hands on his fide; 
His wife, like maid Marian, did mince at that 
tide, 
The king and his nobles, that heard of their 
coming, 5 „ Ltraine; 
Meeting this gallant knight with his brave 
Welcome, fir knight, quoth he, with your gay 
lady ; - - — 
Good fir John Cockle, once welcome againe : 
And ſo is the ſquire of courage ſoe free. 
Quoth Dicke, A bots on you! do you know me ? 


Quoth our king gentlye, how ſhould I forget 
thee? | 
That waſt my owne bed-fellowe,well itI wot, 
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Vea, ſir, quoth Richard, and by the ſame token, 
Thou with thy farting didſt make the bed hot. 
Thou whore-fon unhappy knave, then quoth 
the knight, 
Speake cleanly to our king, or elſe go ſh*t*. 


The king and his courtiers laugh at this heartily, 
While the king taketh them both by the hand ; 
With the court-dames, and maids, like to the 
queen of ſpades, 
The miller's wife did ſoe orderly ſtand, 
A milk-maids courteſye at every word 
And downe all the folkes were ſet to the board, 
There the king royally, in princelye majeſtye 
Sate at his ** with An and delight * : 
When they had eaten well, then he to jeſting fell, 
And ina bowle of wine dranke to the knight: 
Here's to you both, in wine, ale, and beer; 


Thanking you heartilye for my good cheer, 


uoth Sir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle 
— i the beſt ale in — ; 
But then, ſaid our king, now Ithink of a thing, 

Some of your lightfoote I would we had here. 
Hol ho! quoth Richard, full well I may ſay it, 
Tis knavery to eate it, and then to betray it. 


Why art thou angry ? quoth our king merrilye; 
In faith, I take it now very unkind : 
I thought thou wouldſt pledge me in ale and 
wine heartily. din'd ; 
Quoth Dicke, You are like to ſtay till I have 
You feed us with twatling diſhes ſoe ſmall ; 
Zounds, a blacke-pudding is better than all. 
Aye, nag ,quoth our king, that were a daintye 
thing, | 
Could a man get but one here for to eate. 
With that Dick ſtraight aroſe, and pluck'd one 
from his hoſe, 8 
Which with heat of his breech gan to ſweate, 
The king made a proffer to ſnatch it away :— 
Tis meat for your maſter: good fir, you mult tay, 


Poe in great merriment was the time wholly 
pent; 

And then the ladyes prepared to dance: 
Old Sir John Cockle, and Richard incontinent, 
Unto their places the king did advance : 
Here with the ladyes ſuch ſport they did make, 
The nobles with laughing did make their ſides 

ake. 


——— for their paines did the king give 
them, 

Aſking young Richard then,if he would wed ; 
Among theſe ladyes tree, tell me which liketh 

thee? {head : 

Quoth he, Jugg Grumball, Sir, with the red 
She's my love, ſhe's my life, her will I wed; 
She hath ſworn I ſhall have her maidenhead. 
Then Sir john Cockle the king call'd unto him, 

And of merry Sherwood made him o'er-ſeer; 
And gave him out of hand three hundred pound 
yearlye; 

Take heed now you ſteale no more of my deer: 
And once a quarter let's here have your ie; 


And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you wo! 
121, 
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§ 121. The Witches Song. 


From Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Queens, pre- 
ſented at Whitehall, Feb. 2, 1609. 

It is true, this ſong of the Witches, falling from 
the learned pen of Ben Jonſon, is rather an 
extract from the various incantations of claſſic 
antiquity, than a diſplay of the opinions of 
our own vulgar. But let it be obſerved, that 
a parcel of learned wiſeacres had juſt before 
buſied themſelves on this ſubject, with our 
Britiſh Solomon James I. at their head: and 
theſe had ſo ranſacked all writers ancient and 
modern, and ſo blended and kneaded to- 
gether the ſeveral ſuperſtitions of different 
times and nations, that thoſe of genuine 
Engliſh growth could no longer be traced 
out and diſtinguiſhed. 

By good luck the whimſical belief of fairies and 

oblins could furniſh no pretences for tortur- 
ing our fellow-creatures, and therefore we 
have this handed down to us pure and unſo- 
phiſticated. 
1 Witch. 


1 Have beene all day looking after 


A raven feeding upon a quarter; 
And, ſoone as ſhe turn'd her beak to the ſouth, 
I ſnatch'd this morſell out of her mouth, 


2 Witch. 
J have beene gathering wolves haires, 
The mad dogges foame, and adders eares ; 
The ſpurging of a deadmans eyes : | 
And all ſince the evening ſtarre did riſe, 

3 Witch, 
T laſt night lay all alone 
O' the ground, to heare the mandrake grone; 
And pluckt him up, though he grew full low: 
And, as I had done, the cocke did crow. 


4 Witch. 
And I ha? beene chuſing out this ſcull 
From charnell houſes that were full; 
From private grots, and publike pits; 
And frighted a ſexton out of his wits, 

Witch. 

Under a cradle I da ere 
By day; and, when the childe was a-ſleepe 
At night, I ſuck'd the breath ; and roſe, 
And pluck'd the nodding nurſe by the noſe, 


6 Witch. 
T had a dagger: what did I with that? 
Killed an infant to have his fat. 
A. piper it got, at a church-ale, 
I bade him again blow wind i' the taile, 
| 7 Witch. 
A murderer, — was hung in chaines; 
The ſunne and the wind had ſnrunke his veines : 
I bit off a finew; I clipp'd his haire; 
I brought off his ragges, that danc'd i'the ayre, 
8 Witch. ; 
The ſcrich-owles egges, and the feathers blacke, 
'The bloud of the — and the bone in his 


I have been getting; and made of his ſkinſ backe, 
A purſet, to keepe fir Cranion in. 


Witch. 


2 
And T ha* beene plucking (plants among) 


Hemlock, henbane, adders-tongue, 
Night-ſhade, moone-wort, libbards - bane; 
And twiſe by the dogges was like to be tane. 


10 Witch. 
I from the jawes of a gardiner's bitch 
Did ſnatch theſe bones, and then leap'd the ditch: 
Yet went I back to the houſe againe, 
Kill'd the blacke cat, and here is the braine. 
11 Witch. 
T went to the toad, breedes under the wall, 
I charmed him out, and he came at my call ; 
I ſcratch'd out the eyes of the owle betore z 
I tore the batts wing : what would you have 
more ? 
Dame. 
Ves: I have brought, to helpe your yowsy 
Horned poppie, cypreſſe boughes, 
The fig-tree wild, that growes on tombes, 
And juice, that from the Jarch-tree comes, 
The baſiliſkes bloud, and the vipers ſkin, 
And now our orgies let's begin. 


—— —L—ũ— — — 


& 122. The Fairies Farewell. 
This humorous old ſong fell from the hand 


of Norwich, &c.) In his Foetica Stromata 
it is called, “ A proper new Ballad, inti- 
« tuled, The Fairies Farewell, or God-a« 
« mercy Will, to be ſung or whiſtled to the 
© tune of The Meadow brow, by the learn- 
c ed; by the unlearned, to the tune of For- 
« tune. 


PF Arewell rewards and Fairies ! 
Good houſewives now may ſay 
For now foule ſluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they ; 
And though they ſweepe their hearths no leſy 
Than mayds were wont to doe, 
Yet who of late for cleanelineſs 
Finds ſix-pence in her ſhoe? 


Lament, lament old Abbies, 


The fairies loſt command ; 

They did but change prieſts babies, 
But ſome have chang'd your land: 
And all your children ſtoln from thence 

Are now growne Puritanes, 
Who live as changelings ever ſince, 
For love of your demaines. 


At morning and at evening both 
You merry were and glad, 

So little care of fleepe and ſloth, 

Theſe prettie ladies had. 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Ciſs to milking roſe, 

Then merrily went their tabour, 

And nimbly went their toes. 


Witneſs thoſe rings and roundelayes, 
Of theirs, which yet remaine; 
Were footed in queene Maries dayes 


On many a graſſy playne. 


of the witty Dr. Cox BE (afterwards biſhop. 
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But fince of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in; 
'They never danc'd on any heath, 
As when the time hath been. 


By which wee note the fairies 
Were of the old profeſſion : 
Their ſongs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were proceſſion. 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the ſeas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or elſe they take their eaſe. 


A tell- tale in their company 
They never could endure; 
And whoſo kept not ſecretly 
Their mirth, was puniſh'd ſure : 
It was a juſt and chriftian deed 
To pinch ſuch blacke and blue: 
O how the common-welth doth need 
Such juſtices as you! 


Now they have left our quarters; 
A Regiſter they have, 

Who can preſerve their charters ; 
A man both wiſe and grave. 

An hundred of their merry pranks 
By one that I could name 

Are kept in ftore ; con twenty thanks 
To William for the ſame. 


To William Churne of Staffordſhire 
Give laud and praiſes due, 


Who every meale can mend your cheare 
With tales both old and true: 


$1, Prologue to the Woman Hater. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


ENTLEMEN, inductions are out of date, 
and a prologue in verſe is as ſtale as a 
black velvet cloak and a bay garland; there- 
fore you ſhall have it in plain proſe, thus: If 
there be an n__ you that come to hear 
laſcivious ſcenes, let 

pronounce this, to the utter diſcomfort of all 
two-penny gallery-men, you ſhall have no 
baudry in it: or if there be any lurking amongſt 
you in corners, with table-books, who have 
ſome _ to find fit matter to feed his—ma- 
lice on, let them claſp them up, and flink away, 
or ſtay and be converted. For he that made 
this play means to pleaſe auditors ſo, as he may 
be an auditor himſelf hereafter, and not pur- 
chaſe them with the dearneſs of his cares: I 
dare not call it comedy or tragedy ; tis per- 
fectly neither: a play it is, which was meant 
to make you laugh; — it would pleaſe you, 


Apr. 


To William all give audience, 
And pray yee for his noddle ; 

For all the fairies evidence 
Were loſt, if it were addle. 


§ 123. Unfading Beauty. 


This little beautiful ſonnet is reprinted from 
a ſmall volume of Poems by THomas 
« CaREw, Eſq. one of the gentlemen of the 
ce privie-chamber, and ſewer in ordinary to 
« his majeſty (Charles I.) Lond. 1640.“ 
This elegant, and almoſt-forgotten writer, 
whole poems have been deſervedly revived, 
died in the prime of his age, in 1639. 

In the original follows a third ſtanza, which 
not being of general application, nor of equal 
merit, J have ventured to omit, 


EE that loves a roſie cheeke, 
Or a corall lip admires, 
Or from ſtar- like eyes doth ſeeke 
Fuell to maintaine his fires: 
As old time makes theſe decay, 
So his flames muſt waſte away. 


But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſte mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calme deſires, 

Hearts with equal love combin'd, 
Kindle never-dying fires: 

Where theſt are not, I deſpiſe 


them depart; for I do 


ts not written in my part: for thoꝰ you ſhould | 


Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes, 


* * * * 
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like it to-day, perhaps yourſelves know not 
how you ſhould digeſt it to-morrow : ſome 
things in it you may meet with, which are out 
of the common road : a duke there is, and the 
ſcene lies in Italy, as two things lightly we 
never miſs. But you ſhall not find in it the 
ordinary and over-worn trade of jeſting at 
lords, and courtiers, and citizens, without tax- 
ation of any particular or new vice by them 
found out, but at the perſons of them: ſuch, 
he, that made this, thinks vile, and for his own 
part vows, that he did never think, but that a 
lord, lord born, might be a wiſe man, anda 
courtier an honeſt man. 


— — 
$ 2. Prologue to the Miflakes, a play written by 
Joſeph Harris, comedian, 1690. DRYDEN, 

Enter Mr. Bright, 

ENTLEMEN, we muſt beg your pardon; 
G here's no prologue to be had to-day ; our 
new play is like to come on without a frontiſ- 
piece; as bald as one of you young beaux, 
5 ; without 


PP, 


Apr. 


without your periwig. I left our young poet 
ſnivelling and tobbing behind the ſcenes, and 
curſing ſomebody that has deceived him. 


Enter Mr. Bowen. 


Hold your prating to the audience : here is 
honeſt Mr. Williams, juſt come in, half mel- 
low, from the Roſe- Tavern. He ſwears he is 
inſpired with claret, and will come on, and 
that extempore too, either with a prologue of 
his own, or ſomething like one: O herehecomes 
to his trial, at all adventures: for my part I wiſh 
him a good deliverance. | 

[Exeunt Mr. Bright and Mr. Bowen. 


Enter Mr . Williams. 


Save ye, Sirs, ſave ye! I'm in a hopeful 
way. : [the play : 
I ſhould ſpeak ſomething, in rhyme, now for 
But thedeuce take me, if I know what to ſay. 

I' ſtick to my friend the author, that I can tell 
To the laſt drop of claret in my belly. [ye, 


So far I'm ſure tis rhyme—that needs no grant- 


ing: [are wanting, 
And, if my verſes feet ſtumble - you ſee my own 
Our young poet has brought a piece of work, 


In which,tho' much of art there does not lurk, ( 


It may hold out three days—and that's as 
long as Cork“. 


But for this play — (which till I have done, we 


: ow not) ſnot. 
What may be its fortune - by the Lord—I know 
This I dare ſwear, no malice here is writ : 
"Tis innocent of all things—even of wit. 

He's no high-flyer—he makes no ſky-rockets, 

His ſquihbs are only levelFd at your pockets. 

And if his crackers light among your pelf, 

Ye are blown up; if not, then he's blown up 
himſelf. [fluſter'd madneſs : 

By this time I'm ſomething recover'd of my 

And now, a word or two, in ſober ſadneſs. 

Ours is a common play; and you pay down 

A common harlot's price—jult half a crown. 

You'll ſay, I play the pimp, on my friend's 
ſcore; 

But ſince tis fora friend your gibes give o'er: 

For many a mother bas done that before. 

How's this, you cry? an actor write? we know 

But Sbakeſpeare was an actor, and a poet. [it; 

Has not great Jonſon's learning often fail'd, 

While Shakeſpeare's greater 8 ſtill pre · 
vail'd ? 

Have not ſome writing actors, in this age, 

Deſerv'd and found ſueceis upon the ſtage ? 

To tell the truth, when our old wits are tir'd, 

Not one of us but means to be inſpir'd. 

Let your kind preſence. grace our homely 

ttb; 

Peace and the butt, is all our bus neſs here: 

So much for that—and the devil take ſmall 
beer, 


# The fege of the city of Cork. 
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} 3+ Prologue to the Unfortunate Lowers. Spo- 
ken at Black. Friars, DAVENANT. 
ERE you but half ſo humble to confeſs, 
As you are wiſe to know your happineſs ; 
Our author would not grieve to ſee you fit 
Ruling, with ſuch unqueſtion'd power, his wit: 
What would I give, that I could ftill preſerve 
My loyalty to him, and yet deſerve 
Your kind opinion, by revealing now [brow, 
The cauſe of that great ſtorm which clouds his 
And his cloſe murmurs, which fince meant to 
I cannot think or mannerly or true? you, 
Well; I begin to be reſoly'd, and let 
My melancholy tragic Monſieur fret; 
Let him the ſeveral harmleſs weapons uſe 
Of that all-daring trifle, call'd his Muſe; 
Yet Dll inform you, what this very day, 
Twice before witneſs, I have heard him ſays 
Which is, that you are grown exceſſive proud; 
For ten times more of wit, than was allow'd 
Your filly anceſtors in twenty year, 
V expect ſhould in two hours be given you here: 
For they, he ſwears, to th* theatre would come, 
Ere they had din'd, to take up the beſt room; 
There fit on benches, not adorn'd with mats, 
And graciouſly did vail their high-crown'd hats 
To every halt-dreſs'd player, as he ſtill 
Through th* hangings peep'd to ſee how th' 
houſe did fill. f a 
Good eaſy judging ſouls, with what delight 
They would expect a jig, or target fight; _ 
A furious tale of Troy, which they ne er thought 
Was weakly written, ſo twere ſtrongly fought. 
Lavght at a clinch, the ſhadow of a jeſt, 
And cry * A paſſing good one, I proteſt !* 
Such dull and humble-witted people were 
Even your fare-fathers, whom we govern'd here; 
And ſuch had you been too, he ſwears, had not 
The poets taught you how t' unweave a plot, 
And trace the winding ſcenes, taught you to 
admit [ wit. 
What was true ſenſe, not what did ſound like 
Thus they have arm'd you 'gainſt themſelves to 
fight, [write. 
Made ftrong and miſchievous from what they 
You have been lately highly feaſted here, 
With two great wits+, that grac'd our theatre, 
But, if to feed you often with delight, 
Will more corrupt, than mend, your appetite z 
He vows to uſe you, which he much abhors, 
As others did your homely anceſtors, 


———— Yam 
$4. Prologue to Nero, © EEx. 
G0 plays, and perfect ſenſe, as ſcarce are 
| grown 


As civil women, in this d d lewd town, 
Plain ſenſe is deſpicable as plain clothes, | 
As Engliſh hats, bone-lace, or woollen hoſe, 
Tis your briſk fool that is your man of note; 


Vonder he goes, in the embroider'd coat: 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 25 
VOY Such 


Such wenchingeyes,and hands ſo prone toruffle ; 


Thus taggs and ſilks make up your men of ſenſe. 


| 
|| 
= 
| 


Vet, nettled, Plague, what does the ſcribbler 
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Tie genteel fling, the trip, and modiſh ſhuffle; 
Salt woul and flame, as gay as any prince; 


Whoe er they tee, reſolve to damn this play, 

So much wou'd intereſt with ill- nature (way, 

But ladies, you, we hope, will prove more civil, 

And _ theſe wits that damn beyond the 

evil; 

Then let each critie here all hell inherit, 

Vou have attractions that can lay a ſpirit. 

A bioady fatal play you'll fee to-night, 

I vow to God, t has put me in a fright. 

Ing meaneſt waiter huffs, looks big, and ſtruts, 

Gives breait a blow, tien hand on hilt he puts; 

safe age, a tearing thundering age, 

Pray heav'n this thund'1ing does not crack the 

1 iis play I like not now [ſtage : 

And yet for aught I know, it may be good, 

But ſtill I hate this fighting, wounds, and blood. 

Why, what the devil have I to do with honour ? 

Let heroes court her; I cry, Pox upon her! 

All tragedies, i' gad, to me ſound oddly, 

I can no more be ſerious, than you godly, 

— — — — 

$ 5. Prologue to the Emperor of the Moon. 
Spoken by Mr. Fevern. Mrs. BEV. 

LL FG, nd at vaſt expence, th* induſtrious 

2 | 

Has ſtrove to pleaſe a dull ungrateful age: 

With heroes and with gods we firtt began, 

And thunder'd to you in heroic ſtrain ; 

Some dying love-fick queen each night you 
enjoy'd, | 

And with ificence at laſt were cloy'd : 

Our drums and trumpets frighted all the women; 

Our fighting ſcar'd the beaux, and billet-doux 

So ſpark, in an intrigue of quality, [men. 

Grows weary of his ſplendid drudgery ; 

Hates the fatigue, and cries, A pox upon her! 

What a damn'd buftle's here, with love and 
honour ! 

In humble comedy we next appear, [here ; 
No fop, or cuckold, but, flap-daſh, we had him 
We ſhew'd ye all, but you, malicious grown, 
Friends vices to expoſe, and hide your own, 
Cry, Damn it — this is fuch or ſuch a one! 


I'm told that ſome are preſent here, to-day 


mean, 
With his damn'd characters, and plot obſcene? 
No woman without vizard in the nation 
Can fee it twice, and keep her reputation —— 
That's certain, forgetting — 
That he himſelf, in every groſs lampoon, 
Her lewder ſecrets ſpread about the town ; 
Whilf their feign'd niceneſs is but cautious fear, 
Their own intrigues ſhould be unravel'd here. 

Our next recourſe was dwindling down to 

farce, _—__[icarce? 
Then, Zounds— What ſtuff is here? Is wit fo 
Well, gentiemen, ſince none of thoſe has ſped, 
Gad, we have bought a ſhare in the {peaking 


— 
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| 


do there you'll ſave a ſice, (head. | 
You love good liuſbandry in all but vice. 


Arr. 


[The head riſes upon a twifted poft, on a bench 
from under the flage. After Jevern ſpeaks 


to its mouth. 
Oh!—Oh'—Oh! 


Stentor. Oh1—Oh!—Oh! 
[ After this it fings Sawny, laughs, cries God bleſs 
the king, in order. 


Stentor anſwers. 
Speak louder, Jevern, if you'd have me repeat; 
Plague of this rogue, he will betray the cheat. 


[ He ſpeaks louder, it anſwers indirectiy. 

—Hum——There tis again, 
Pex of your echo with a northern ſtrain. 
Well — This will be but a nine days wonder too; 
There's nothing laſting but the puppet-ſhow. 
What lady's heart io hard, but it would move, 
To hear Philander and Irene's love ? 
Thoſe ſiſters too, the ſcandalous wits do ſay, 
Two nameleſs keeping beaux have made ſo gay; 
But thoſe amours are perfect ſympathy, 
Their gallants being as mere machines as they. 
Oh! how the city wife, with her nown ninny, 
Is charm'd with, Come into my coach—— Miſs 

| Jenny ! [Adzigs, 
But overturning———Fribble cries 
The jogling rogue has murder'd all his kids. 
The men of war cry, Pox on't! this is dull; 
We're for rough ſports, - dog Hector, and the 
Thus each, in bis degree, diverſion finds, [ bull. 
Your ſports are ſuited to your mighty minds; 
Whilſt ſo much judgment in your choice you 

ſhow, 


The puppets have more ſenſe than ſome of you. 


$6, Prologue to Alcibiades, OTWAY. 
NEVER did rhymer greater hazard run, 

Mongſt us by your ſeverity undone : 
Though we, alas! to oblige ye have done moſt, 
And bought ye pleaſures at our own ſad coſt, 
Yet all our beſt endeavours have been loſt, 
So oft a ſtateſman lab'ring to be good, 
His honeſty's for treaſon underſtood : 
Whilſt ſome falſe, flattering minion of the court, 
Shall play the traitor, and be honour'd for't. 
Toyou,known judges of what's ſenſe and wit, 
Our author ſwears he gladly will ſubmit: 
But there's a ſort of things infeſt the pit, 
That will be witty ſpite of nature too, 
And to be thought ſo, haunt and peſter you. 
Hither ſometimes thoſe would-be-wits repair, 
In queſt of you; where if you don't appear, 
Crys one - Pugh! D---n me what do we do 

here ? 
Straight up he ſtarts, his garniture then puts 
In order, ſo he cocks, and out he ſtruts, 
To th* coffee-houſe, where he about him looks: 
Spies friend; cries, Jack—T've been to-night at 
th' Duke's : ' 

The filly rogues are all undone, my dear, 
gad] not one of ſenſe that I ſaw there, 
Thus to himſelf he'd reputation gather 
Of wit, and good acquaintance, but has neither, 
Wit has indeed a ſtranger been, of late, 
Mongſt its pretenders nought ſo ſtrange as — 


7 


APP, 


Both houſes too, too long a faſt have known, 
That coarſeſt nonſenſe goes moſt glibly down. 
Thus though this trifler never wrote before, 
Vet faith he ventur'd on the common ſcore : 
Since nonſenſe is ſo generally allow'd, 

He hopes that his may paſs amongſt the crowd. 


& 7. Prologue, ſpoken by Lord Buckburſl, at 
Meſiminſter -ſchool, at a Repreſentation of Mr. 
Dryden's CLEOMENES, the Spartan Hero, at 
Chrifimas, 1695. | PRIOR. 

18 H! Lord, I wiſh this prologue was but 
Greek, 

Then young Cleonidas would boldly ſpeak ; 

But can Lord Buckhurſt in poor Engliſh ſay, 

Gentle ſpectators, pray excuſe the play? 

No, witneſs all ye gods of ancient Greece, 

Rather than condeſcend to terms like theſe, 

I'd go to ſchool fix hours en Chriſtmas-day, 

Or conſtrue Perſius while my comrades play. 

Such work by hireling actors ſhould be done, 

Who tremble when they ſee a critic frown. 

Poor rogues that ſmart like fencers for their 

bread, 

And if they are not wounded are not fed. 

But, Sirs, our labour has mere noble ends, 

We act our tragedy to ſee our friends: 

Our gen'rous ſcenes are for pure love repeated, 

And if you are not pleas'd,at leaſt you're treated. 

Thecandles andthe clothes ourſelves we bought, 

Our tops neglected, and our halls forgot. 

To learn our parts we left our midnight bed, 

Moſt of you ſnor'd whilſt Cleomenes read: 

Not that from this confeſſion we would ſue 

Praiſe undeſery'd ; we know ourſelves and you: 


Reſolv'd to ſtand or periſh by our cauſe, 


We neither cenſure fear, nor beg applauſe, 
For thoſe are Weſtminſter and Sparta's laws. 
Yet if we ſee ſome judgment well inclin'd, 
To young deſert, and growing virtue kind, 
That critic by ten thouſand marks ſhould know, 
That greateſt ſouls to goodneſs only bow; 
And that your little hero does inherit 

Not Cleomenes more than Dorſet's ſpirit, 


§ 8. Prologue for Delia's Play. Prior. 
I, ADIES, to you with pleaſure we ſubmit®* 
This early offspring of a virgin-wit. 
my your good-nature nought our authoreſs 
1 
Sure you'll indulge, if not the muſe, her years; 
Freely the praiſe ſhe may deſerve beſtow, 
Pardon, not cenſure, what you can't allow; 
Smile on the work, be to her merits kind, 
And to her faults,whate'er they are, be blind, 
Let critics follow rules; ſhe boldly writes 
What Nature dictates, and what Love indites. 
By no dull forms her queen and ladies move, 
But court their heroes, and agnize their love. 
Poor maid! ſhe'd have (what e'en no wife 
wou'd crave) 
A. huſband love his ſpouſe beyond the grave: 
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And from a ſecond marriage to deter, 
Shews you what horrid things ſtep - mothers are. 
Howe'er, to conſtancy the prize ſhe gives, 
And tho? the ſiſter dies the brother lives. 
Bleſt with ſucceſs, at laſt he mounts a throne, 
Enjoys at once his miſtreſs and a crown. 
Learn, ladies, then from Lidaraxa's fate, 
What great rewards on virtuous lovers wait. 
Learn too, if heav'n and fate ſhould adverſe 
prove, 
(For fate and heav'n don't always ſmile on 
Learn with Zelinda to be ſtill the ſame, {love} 
Nor quit your firſt for any ſecond flame, 
Whatever fate, or death, or life, be given, 
Dare to be true, ſubmit the reſt to heaven. 
——— {oe 
$ 9. Prologue to Lady Fane Gray, Rowe. 
] 9-NIGHT the nobleſt ſubject ſwells our 
ſcene, 
A heroine, a martyr; and a queen; | 
And tho' the poet dares not boaſt his art, 
The very theme ſhall ſomething great impart, 
To warm the gen'rous foul, and touch the 
tender heart. 
To you, fair judges, we the cauſe ſubmit; 
Your eyes ſhall tell us how the tale is writ, 
If your ſoft pity waits upon our woe, 
If ſilent tears for ſuff ring virtue flow; 
Your grief the muſes” labour ſhall confeſs, 
The lively paſſions, and the juſt diſtreſs. 
Oh ! could our author's pencil juſtly paint, 
Such as ſhe was in life, the beauteous ſaint z 
Boldly your {tri attention might we claim, 
And bid you mark and copy out the dame, 
No wand':ing glance one wanton thought con- 
fels'd, 
No guilty wiſh inflam'd her ſpotleſs breaſt : 
The only love that warm'd her blooming youth, 
Was huſband, England, liberty, and truth. 
For theſe ſhe fell; while, with too weak a hand, 
She (trove to ſave a blind ungrateful land, 
But thus the ſecret laws of fate ordain, 
William's great hand was doom'd to break 
that chain, 
And end the hopes of Rome's tyrannĩe reign. 
For ever as the circling years return, 
Ye gratefu] Britons! crown the hero's urn; 
| To his juſt care you ev'ry bleſſing owe, 
Which, or his own, or following reigns beſtow z 
Tho” his hard fate a father's name deny'd, 
To you a father, he that loſs ſupply'd. 
Then while you view the royal line's increaſe, 
And count the pledges of your future peace, 
From this great ſtock while ſtill new glories 
Conquett abroad, and liberty at home; [come, 
While you behold the beautiful and brave, 
Bright prince ſſes to grace you, kings to ave, 
Enjoy the gift, but bleſs the hand that gave, 


& 10. Prelegue to Lowe makes a Man. 
C1BBER. 
INCE plays are but a kind of public feaſts, 
W hoe iicxcts only make the welcome gucus; 


* This prologue was for a tragedy written by Mrs. Manley (author of the Atalantis) when ſhe was but 


eighteen years of age, in which Mr. Betterton and Mrs, Barry played the hero and heroine, 


Methink: 
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Methinks, inſtead of grace, we ſhould prepare | 


Your taſtes in prologue, with your bill of tare. 


When you foreknow each courſe, tho* this may 
| teaze you, [ you, 
Tis five to one but one o' th' five may pleaſe 


F $9 wen number, more than ſenſe can 
r. 

You're certain to be pleas'd where errors are. 

From your diſpleaſure I dare vouch we're ſafe; 

er er frown but where your neighbours 

augh. 

Now you that never know what ſpleen or 
hate is, 

Who for an act or two are welcome gratis, 

That tip the wink, and fo ſneak out with 

ſatis; 

For your ſmart taſtes we've toſs'd you up a fop, 

We hope the neweſt that's of late come up; 

The fool, beau, wit, and rake, ſo mix'd he 
carries, : 

He ſeems a ragout, piping hot from Paris. 

But for the ſofter 9 — moſt we'd move, 

We've what the fair and chaſte were form'd 
for=--love. 


An — paſſion, fraught with hopes and 
ears 
And neareſt happy when it moſt deſpairs. 


For maſks, we've ſcandal; and for beaus, 
French airs. 

To pleaſe all taſtes, we'Il do the beſt we can; 

For the galleries, we've Dicky and Will Pen- 
kethman. | 

Now, Sirs, you're welcome, and you know 
your fare; 

But pray, in charity, the founder ſpare, 

Leſt you deſtroy at once the poet and the 
player. | 


Firtt, for the critics, we've your darling chear, 


& 11. Prologue to the Old Batchelor. 
; CONGREVE. 


Ho this vile world is chang'd! In former 
days, 
Prologues were ſerious ſpeeches hefore plays; 
Grave, ſolemn things (as graces are to feaſts) 
Where poets begg d a bleſſing from their gueſts, 
But now no more like ſuppliants we come 
A play makes war, and prologue is the drum. 
Arm'd with keen ſatire, and with pointed wit, 
We threaten you, who do for judges fit, 
To fave our plays; or elle we'll damn your 
i. 
But, — your comfort, it falls out to-day, 
Wie ve a young author, and his firſt- born play: 
So, ſtanding only on his good behaviour, 
He's very civil, and entreats your favour. 
Not but the man has malice, would he ſhew it: 
But, on my conſcience, he's a baſhful poet; 
You think that ſtrange—no matter, he']l 
outgrow it. 
Well, I'm his advocate—by me he prays you, 
(Idou'tknow whether I ſhall ſpeak to pleaſe you) 


He prays—O bleſs me! what ſhall I do now? 
Hang me if I know what he prays, or how ! 
And 'twas the prettieſt prologue as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if I han't forgot it. 
O Lord! for Heaven's ſake excuſe the play; 
Becauſe, you know, if it be damn'd to day, | 
I ſhall be hang'd for wanting what to ſay. 

For my fake then—but I'm in ſuch confuſion, 
I cannot ſtay to hear your reſolution. 


[Runs of. 


$12. Prologue on the propoſed Union of the two 


Houſes, FARQUHAR, 
New all the world's ta'en up with ſtate 
affairs, 


Some wiſhing peace, ſome calling out for wars, 
Tis likewiſe fit we ſhould inform the age, 
What are the preſent politics o'th' ſtage ; 
Two different itates, ambitious both, and bold, 
All free-born ſouls, the New Houſe and the 
old, 
Have long contended, and made ſtout effays, 
Which ſhould be monarch abſolute in plays, 
Long has the battle held with bloody Hife, 
Where many ranting heroes loſt their life; 
Yet ſuch their enmity, that een the ſlain 
Do — — death, riſe up, and fight again. 
Whilſt from the gallery, box, the pit and all, 
The audience look'd, and ſhook its awful 
head, 
Wond'ring to ſee ſo many thouſands fall, 
And then look'd pale to ſee us look fo red, 
For force of numbers, and poetic ſpell, 
We've rais'd the ancient heroes too from hell. 
To lead our troops; and on this bloody field, 
You've ſeen great Cæſar fight, great Pompey 
yield. 
Vaſt ſums of treaſure too we did advance, 
To draw ſome mercenary troops from France; 
Light-footed rogues, who when they got their 


ay, 
Took to their heels—A/lons—and ran away. 
Here you have ſeen great Philip's conqu'ring 
ſon, [run; 
Who in twelve years did the whole world o'er- 
Here has he fought, and found a harder job, 
To beat one play-houſe, than ſubdue the globe: 
All this from emulation for the bays, 
You likꝰd the conteſt, and beſtow d your praiſe: 
But now (as buſy heads love ſomething new) 


They would propoſe an union—Oh, mort die! 


If it be ſo, let Cæſar hide his head, 

And fight no more for glory, but for bread, 
Let Alexander mourn, as once before, 
Becauſe no worlds are left to conquer more. 
But if we may judge ſmall from greater 
things, brings, 
The preſent times may ſhew what union 
You feel the danger of united kings. 

If we grow one, then flav'ry muſt enſue, 
To poets, players, and, my friends, to you, 
For to one houſe confin'd, you then muſt praiſe 


Both curſed actors, and contounded plays. 
Thea 
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P, | 
Then leave us as we are, and next advance, | There's yet a gang to whom our ſpark ſub. 
| Bravely to break the tie 'twixt Spain and France, mits, | [wits, 
| bees ä Tour oy. Baking n lives by 's 
t; | ; 5 at's only witty tho”, j 
& 13. Prologue to Love and a Bottle. fits; n px be lives, by 
FARQUHAR. | Who, lion-like, through bailiffs ſcours 
| [Servant attending with a bottle of wine. | away, : 
S ſtubborn atheiſts, who diſdain to pray, Hunts, in the face of dinner, all the day, 
ly Repent, tho' late, upon their dying day; At 1 7 with empty bowels grumbles o'er 
So in their pangs moſt authors, rack*d with fears, the play. e 1 þ | 
£ Implore your mercy in our ſuppliant pray'rs. And now the modiſh prentice he implores, y, 
But our he author has no cauſe maintain'd, | Who, with his maſter's caſh, ſtol'n out of © 
'0 Let him not loſe what he has never gain'd, doors, (whores : 
bt Love and a Bottle are his peaceful arms; Employs it on 2 brace of—honourable 
Ladies and gallants, have not thoſe ſome While their good bulky mother pleas'd, fits by, 
te charms ? | Bawd-regent of the bubble gallery, * 
For love, all mankind to the fair muſt ſue: Next to our mounted friends we humbly q, 
's And, Sirs, the bottle he preſents to you. | 2 #7, [above, ( 
Health to the play I toaſt, [ Drinks] een let it | Who all your fide-box tricks are much (| 
paſs, And never fail to pay us with your love. 
, Sure none ſit here that will refuſe their glaſs! [Ah, friends! poor Dorlet Garden-houſe is 
8 O there's a damning ſoldier - let me think — " . ves a . 
He looks as he were ſworn—to what? To | Our merry meetings there are all undone: 
drink. Drinks. _ loſt to us, ſure for ſome ſtrange miſdeeds, 
Come on then; foot to foot be boldly ſet, That ſtrong dog Sampſon's pull'd it o'er our 
And our young author's new commiſſion wet. 8 heads, ; [told him, 2 
He and his bottle here attend their doom, 0; rope like thread; but when his fortune's 
From you the poet's Helicon muſt come; | He'll hear, perhaps, of rope will one day hold 
| If he has any Hoes, to make amends, [friends. A 511 W p 
| He gives his ſervice [ Drinks] ſure you now are | rt, feat, T hope, that our good-nafur'd town 
| No critic here will he provoke to fight, Will find a way to pull his prices down, [playz 
The day be theirs, he only begs his night. Well, that's all! Now, gentlemen, for t 
| Pray pledge him now, ſecur'd from all abuſe, hairs fg l delight de dend, to ſay 
: | , , 
Thennamethe health you love, let none refuſe. Hear it, read. try; Judas, dont aan 
—— —— — 
| $15. Prologue to the Inconſtant. FARQUHAR, 
Y $ 14. Prologue to the . Couple. LIKE hungry gueſts a fitting audience looks : 
We e Plays are like ſuppers; poets are the cooks. 
POETS will think nothing ſo checks their | The founders you: the table is the place: 
ö fury, The carvers we: the prologue is the grace: 
r As wits, cits, beaus, and women, for their jury. Each act a courſe; each ſcene a different diſhz : 
Our ſpark's half dead to think what medley's | Tho' we're in Lent, I doubt you re ſtill for fleſn. 
come, doom. Satire's the ſauce, high - ſeaſon d, ſharp, and 
5 With blended judgments, to pronounce his | rough; [proof. 
3 "Tis all falſe fear; for in a mingled pit, Kind maſks and beaus, I hope you're pepper 
2 Why, what your grave Don thinks but dully ( Wit is the wine; but tis ſo {carce the true, 
_ writ, (wit. Poets, like vintners, balderdaſh and brew. 
a His neighbour i' th* great wig may take for 4 | Your ſurly ſcenes, where rant and bl 
Some authors court the few, the wiſe if any 3 | Are butcher's meat, a battle's a ſirloin : Jjoin, 
a Our youth's content, if he can reach the many, | Your ſcenes of love, ſo flowing, ſoft, and chaſte 
Who go with much like ends to church and Are water- gruel, without ſalt or taſteG. 
ay, Bawdy's fat veniſon, which, tho ſtale, can pleaſe: 
Not to obſerve what prieſts or poets ſay, Your rakes love haut-gouts, like your damn'd 
No, no! your thoughts, like theirs, lie quite } French cheeſe. _ W 
another way. Your rarity, for the fair gueſt to gape on, 
The ladies ſafe may ſmile, for here's no ſlander, | Is your nice ſqueaker, or Italian capone5_. ,.. 
No ſmut, no lewd-tongu'd beau, no double en- Or your French virgin-pullet, garnith*d round, 
tene. 2 I And dreſs'd with ſauce of ſome four hundred 
Tis true, he has a ſpark juſt come from pound. | | 
France, lIcſenſe; An opera, like an oglio, nicks the age; 
But then, ſo far from beau—why, he talks Farce is the haſty- pudding of the ſtagez 
Like coin oft carry'd out, but —ſeldom \ | For when you're treated with indifferentcheer, 
l brought from thenes. JS | Youcan diſpenſe with ſlender ſtage- coach fare. 
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A paſtoral's whipt cream; ſtage whims, mere 
And tragi-comedy, half fiſh and fleſh. [trath; 
But comedy, that, that's the darling cheer ; 

This oo we hope, you'li an Rn, 


Wild fowl is lik'd in play-hbouſe all the year. 

Tet ſince each mind betrays adiff'renttaite, 
And every diſh ſcarce pleaſes ev'ry gueſt, { 

If aught you reliſh, do not damn the reſt, 

This favour crav'd, up let the muſic ſtrike : 

You're welcome all—Now fall to where you 


like, 


—— ..... — —u9U—U — 
& 16. Prologue to the Tavin-Rivals, 
FARQUHAR. 
[fn alarum ſounded. 
WII drums and truwpets in this warring 
age, 
A martial prologue ſhould alarm the ſtage. 
New plays—ere acted, a full audience here, 
Seem towns inveſted, when a ſiege they fear. 


Prologues are like a fore - orn hope ſent out, 
Before the play, to ſkirmiſh and to ſcout: 


Qur dreadful foes, the critics, when they ps | 


They cock, they charge, they fire—then 


they fly. | 
The ſiege is laid——there gallant chiefs 
abound, (troops around, 


Here—foes intrench'd : there—glittering 

And the loud batt'ries roa from yonder 
riſing ground. | 

In the firit act, briſk ſallies (miſs or hit) 

With vollies of ſmall ſhot, or ſnip-ſnap wi 

Attack, and gall the trenches of the pit. 

The next—the fire continues, but at length, 

Grows leſs, and ſlackens like a bridegroom's 
ſtrength. 

The third—feints, mines, and countermines 
abound, 

Your critic engineers ſafe under - ground, 

Blow up our works, and all our art confound. 

The 8021 on moſt action, and tis 

arp, | 

Freſh foes crowd on, at your remiſſneſs carp, 

And deſp'rate, tho* unſkill'd, infult our 
counterſcarp, 4 

Then comes the laſt; the gen'ral ſtorm is near, 

The poet - governor now quakes for fear; 

Runs wildly vp and down, forgets to huff, 

And would give all he's plunder d- to get off. 

SyDons and Monſieur—Bluff, before the 

wge, | 

Were quickly tam*d—at Venlo, and at Liege: 

Twas Viva Spagnia ! Viva France ! before; 

Now, Quartier; Monfieur! Quartier! Ah! Stor ! 

But what your reſolution can withſtand ? 

You maſter all, and awe the ſea and land. 

In war—your valour makes the ſtrong ſubmit; | 

Your judgment humbles all attempts id wit. 

What play, what fort, what beauty can endure 

All fierce aſſaults, and always be ſecure! 

Then grant em gen'rous terms who dare ta 
write, 


Since now—that ſeems as deſp rate as to fight. 


| 


$ > 


| 


| 


| 


1 


. 


If we muſt yield yet ere the day be fixt, 
Let us hold out the third—and, if we may, the 
— ___— 
$ 87. Prologue to the Baſſet-Table. Spoken 
by Mr. Pinkethman, OCENTLIVRE, 


N all the faces that to plays reſort, 
Whether of country, city, mob, or court, 
I've always found, that none ſuch hopes inſpire, 
As you---dear brethren of the upper tier. 
Poets -1 prologues may both preach and 
rail, 
Vet all their wiſdom nothing will avail; 
Who writes not up to you, tis ten to one 
will fail, 
Vour thundering plaudit 'tis that deals out fame; 
You make plays run, though of themſelves 
but lame. (ing, 
How often have we known your noĩſe command- 
Impoſe on your inferior maſters underſtanding ; 
Therefore, dear brethren, (ſince I'm one of 
you) blue, 
Whether adorn'd in grey, green, brown, or 
This day ſtand all by me, as I will fall by 
ou, 
Sa. le — 
The poor pit ſee how Pinky's voice commands, 
Silence—now rattle all your ſticks, and clap 
your grimy hands, 
I _ your love and let the vaineſt author 
ew, 
Half this command on cleaner hands below, 
Nay, more to prove your intereſt, let this 
play live by you. 
So may you ſhare goodclaret with your maſters, 
Still free in your amours from their diſaſters; 
Free from poor houſe-keeping, where peck is 
under locks, (box: 
Free from cold kitchens, and no Chriſtmas - 
So may no long debates i th* Houſe of Com- 
mons, {ſummons ; 
Make you in the lobby ſtarve, when hunger 
But may your plenteous vails come flowing in, 
Give youa lucky hit, and make you gentlemen; 
And thus preferr'd, ne er fear the world's re- 
proaches, | [your coaches. 


{ But ſhake your elbows with my lord, and keep 


E —  — — — — - 


$ 18, Prologue to Lowe's Contrivance. 
| CENTLIVRE, 

POETS like muſhrooms riſe and fall of late, 

Or as th' uncertain favourites of ſtate 
Invention's rack'd to pleaſe both eye and ear, 
But no ſcene takes without the moving player: 
Daily we ſee plays, pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 
Become the falling- hekneſs of the times; 
So feveriſh is the humour of the town, 
It ſurfeits of a play ere three days run. 
At Locket s, Brown's, and at Pontack's inquire, 
What modiſh kick-ſhaws the nice beaus deſire, 


What fam'd ragouts, what new-invented fallad, 
Has beſt preteniions to regale the palate, f p 
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A hodge - podge diſh ſerv'd up in china ware, 
We hope twill pleaſe, cauſe like your bills 
of fare. 

To pleaſe you all we ſhould attempt in vain; 
In diff rent perſons diff rent humours reign. 
The ſoldier's for the rattling ſcenes of war, 
The peaceful beau hates ſhedding blood ſo near. 
Courtiers in com'dy place their chief delight, 
"Cauſe love's the proper bus*neſs of the night. 
The clown for paſtoral his half crown be- 


If we preſent you with a medley here, | 


ſtows, 
But t'other houſe by ſad experience knows 
This poliſh'd town produces few of thoſe. 
The merchant is for traffic ev'ry where, 
And values not the beſt, but cheapeſt ware. 
Since various humours arepleas'd various ways, 
A critick's but a fool to judge of plays. 
Fool did I fay? Tis difficult to know 
Who 'tis that's fo indeed, or is not ſo: 
If that be then a point ſo hard to gain, 
Wit's fure a moſt profound unfathom'd main. 
He that fits judge, the trident ought to ſway, 
To know who's greateſt fool or wit, to-day, 5 
The audience, or the author of the play. 

——— . —— —— 
§ 19. Prologue to the Buſy Body. CENTLIVRE. 
"| HOUGH modern prophets were expos'd 
of late, 

The author could not propheſy his fate : 
If with ſuch ſcenes an audience had been fir'd, 
The poet muſt have really been inſpir'd. 
But theſe, alas! are melancholy days, 
For modern prophets, and for modern plays, 
Yet ſince prophetic lies pleaſe fools of taſhion, 
And women are ſo fond of agitation ; 
To men of ſenſe I'll propheſy anew, 
And tell you wond'rous things that will prove 
Undauntedcolonels will to camps repair, [true: 
Aſſur'd there'll be no ſkirmiſhes, this year; 
On our ownterms will flow the wiſh'd-tor peace, 
All wars, except 'twixt man and wife, ſhall 

ceale, \ throne, 
The Grand Monarque may wiſh his ſon a 
But hardly will advance to loſe his own. 
This ſeaſon moſt things bear a ſmiling face; 
But play'rs in ſummer have a diſmal caſe, 
Since your appearance only is our act of grace. 
Court ladies will to country ſeats be gone, 


My lord can't all the year live great in town ; | 


Where, wanting operas, baſſet, and a play, 
They'll figh, and ſtitch a gown to paſs the time 
away. 
Gay city wives at Tunbridge will appear, 
Whoſe huſbands long have wiſhed for an heir ; 
Where many a courtier may their wants relieve, 
But by the waters only they conceive. 
The Fleet-ſtreet ſempſtreſs—taaſt of Temple 
ſparks, | [ clerks, 


That runs ſpruce neckcloths for attorney's 
At Cupid's gardens will her hours regale, 
Sing fair Dorinda, and drink bottled ale, 

At all aſſemblies rakes are up and down, 
And gameſters, when whey thi 


known, 


nk they are not 


| 
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Shou'd I denounce our author's fate, to-day 
To cry down prophecies, you'd damn the play; 
Yet whims like theſe have ſometimes made you 
laugh , 
'Tis tattling all like Iſaac Biekerſtaff. [writes 
Since war and places claim the bards that 
Be kind, and bear a woman's treat, to-night ; 
Let your indulgence all her fears allay, 
And none but women-haters damn this play. , 


— — — —  —— — — 
& 20. Prologue to the Man's Beawitch'd. 
CENTLIVREs 
| OUR female author trembling ſtands within, 
Her fear ariſes from another's fin; 
One of her ſex has ſo abus'd the town, | 
That on her ſcore ſhe dreads your angry frown 3 - 
Though I dare ſay, poor ſoul, ſhe never writ ) 
Lampoon, or ſatire, on the box or pit; [ 
A harmleſs hum'rous play is her extent of wit. 
Though Bickerſtaff's vaſt genius may engage, 
And laſh the vice and follies of the age 
Why ſhould the tender Delia tax the nation, 
Stickle and make a noiſe for reformation, 
Who always gave a loole, herſelf, to inclina- 
tion? | 
Scandal and ſatire's thrown aſide to-day, 
And humour the ſole bufinets of our play. 
Beaus may dreſs on, to catch the ladies' hearts, 
And good aſſurance pals for mighty parts: 
The cits may bring their ſpouſes without fear, 7 
We ſhew nowife that's poaching for an heir, 
Nor teach the uſe of a fine gauze handkerchier 
Cowards may huff, and talk of mighty wonders, 
And jilts ſet up for twenty thouſand pounders. 
Our author, even though ſhe knows full well, 
Is ſo good-natur'd, ſhe forbears to tell, 
What colonels, lately, have found out the knack, 
To muſter madam, ſtill, by Ned, or Jack. 
To keep their pleaſures up, a 1 way, 
They give her ſubaltern's ſubſiſtence for her 
In ſhort, whate'er your darling vices are, PAY» 
They paſs untouch'd in this night's bill of tare, 
But if all this can't. your good-nature wake, ) 
Though here and there a ſcene ſhould fail to 
Vet ſpare her for the Buſy Body's ſake, [take, J 


$ 21, Prologue to Comus. Performed for t 
Benefit of the General Hoſpital at Bath, 17 56, 
and ſpoken by Miſs Morriſon in the Charger 
of a Lady of Faſhion. 52d bn 

She enters with a number of tickets in ber hand. 


WELL, I've been beating up for volunteers, 
But find that charity has got no ears.” 
I firſt attack'd a colonel of the guard 
Sir, charity conſider its reward: 
With healing hand the ſaddeſt ſores it ſkins, 
And covers — Oh !——3 multitude of ns. 
Heſwort the world was welcome to his thoughts: 
Twas damn'd hypocriſy to hide one's faults; 
Aud with that fin his conſcience ne*er was twit- 
The only one he never had committed. | [ted, 
Next to my knight I plead. He ſhook his head: 


| Complain'd the ſtocks were low, and trade was 
; d EQ: 


Aus In 
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In theſe Bath charities a tax he'd found, 
More heavy than four ſhillings in the pound. 
What with the play-houſe, holpital, and abbey, 
A man was ſtripp'd—unleſs he'd look quite 

ſhabby. 
Then ſuch a train, and ſuch expence to fit 
My lady, all the brats, and couſin Kit a 
He d fteal himſelf, perhaps, into the pit. 
Old Lady Slipſlop, at her morning cards, 
Vows that all works of genus ſhe regards; 


Raffiles for Chineſe gods, card-houſes, 4. 


Nor grudges to the muſie, or the bells, 
But has a ſtrange antiquity to naſty ofpztel-, 
1 — an my lord re- 
ies 
No doubt, the governors are—very wiſe z 
But, for the play, he—wonder'd at their 
- choice. 
In Milton's days fuch ſtuff might be the taſte, 
But, faith! he thought it was damn'd dull and 
chaſte. 
Then ſwears, he to the charity is hearty, 
But can't, in honour, break his evening party. 
When to the gouty alderman I ſued, 
The naſty fellow (gad) was downright rude. 
Is begging grown the fathion, with a pox! 
The mayor ſhould ſet ſuch houſewives in the 
ſtocks, 
Give you a guinea! z——-ds ! replied the heaſt, 
*T wou'd buy a ticket fora turtle- feaſt. [y 
Think what a guinea-a-head might ſet before 
Sir, mullet—turbot—and a grand John Dorey. 
Til never give a groat, as I'm a finner, 
Unleſs they gather't in a diſh—at dinner. 
I truſt, by art and more polite addreſs, 
You fairer advocates met more ſucceſs; 
And not a man compaſſion's cauſe withſtood, 
When beauty pleaded for ſuch gen ral good. 


5 22. Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken at Covent- 
Garden Theatre by Mr. Barry. | 
WH EN vice or folly over - runs a ſtate, 
Weak politicians lay the blame on fate: 
When rulers uſeful ſubje ſe to prize, 
And damn for arts that caus'd themſelves toriſe : 
When jealouſies and fears poſſeſs the throne, 
And kings allow no merit - but their own + 
Can it be ſtrange, that men for flight prepare, 
And ftrive to raiſe a colony elſewhere ? 
This cuſtom has prevail'd in ev'ry age, 
And has been ſometimes practis d on the ſtage: 
For—entre nous—theſe managers of merit, 
Whofearleſs arm—and take the field with ſpirit, 
Have curb'd us monarchs with their haughty 
mien, 
And Herod have out- Herod. ed—within. 
p - [Pointing to the Gruen - room. 
Of they can torture twenty thouſand ways 


The ladies 5 too, with ev'ry pow'r to charm, 
Whole face and firean anchorite might warm, 
Have felt the fury of a tyrant's arm. ; 


Mr. Quin. + Both Quin and Barry. 


Make bouncing Bajazet F retreat from Bays 4 


XTRACTS,- 
By ſelfiſh arts expell'd our ancient ſeat, 


Arp. 


In ſearch of candour, and in ſearch of met, 
We from your favour hope for this retreat. 

If Shakeſpeare's paſſion, or if Jonſon's art, 
Can fire the fancy, or can warm the heart, 
That taſk be ours; but if you damn their ſcenes, 
And heroes muſt give way to harlequins, 
| We, too, can have recourſe to mĩme and dance, 
Nay, there, I think, we have the better chance: 
And, ſhould the town grow weary of the mute, 
Why—we'll produce a child upon the fluteC. 
But, be the food as twill, 'tis you that treat! 
Long they have feaſted - permit us now to eat, 


& 23. Prologue to Gil Blas. Spoken by Mr. Wood. 
ward, in the Character of a Critic, with a 
Cat-call in his Hand. 


Author, ſneak off, we'l tickle you, my dear, 
The fellow ſtopt me in a helliſh fright —— 
Pray, Sir, ſays he, muſt I be damn d, to-night? 
| Damn'd! ſurely, friend—Don't hope fer our 

compliance, | [ance, 
Zounds, Sic—a fecond play's downright defi- 
Though once, poor rogue, we pity'd your con- 
Here's the true recipe for repetition. [dition, 
Well, Sir, ſays he, een as you pleafe; fo then, 
I'll never trouble you with plays again. 
But, hark ye, poet won't you though, ſays I, 
Pon honour?- Then we'll damn you, let me die. 
Shan't we, my bucks? Let's take him at his 
word, 
| Damn him, or, by my ſoul, he'll write a third. 
The man wants money, I ſuppoſe--but, mind ye, 


A pretty plea, his wants to our regard ! 
As if we bloods had bowels for a bard! 
Beſides, what men of ſpirit, now-a-days, 
Come to give ſober judgments of new plays ? 
It argues ſome good-nature to be quiet 
| Good-nature !—Ay—but then we loſe a riot. 
The ſeribbling fool may beg and make a fuls, 
Tis death to him What then? — Tis ſport 
to us. MF, (jokes, 
Don't mind me though for all my fun and 
The bard may find us bloods good - natur dfolks, 
No crabbed critics foes to riſing merit 
Write but with fire, and we'll applaud with 
Our author aims at no diſhoneſt ends, I ſpirit. 
He knows no enemies, and boaſts ſome friends; 


24. Prologue to Cato. Added in 1753, by ile 
| : Scholars of the free Grammar School at Derby, 

for the Benefit of the Orphan of the late Uſher. 
Written by one of the Scholars, aged 16. 


N O Garrick here majeſtic treads the ſtage, 
No Quin your whole attention to engage; 


- 1 Mr. Gwrick. 


| No practis d actor, here, the ſcene employs; 


But araw parcel of unſkilful boys. 
& Mrs. Cibber, c. I A child, 


faid to be but four years of age, had been introduced on het age of Drury-Lane theatre, to play a tune on 
4 


that iuſtrument. | Blowing his cat - call. 


ARE you all ready? here's your muſic ! here ||! 


Tell him—you've left your charity behind ye. 


He takes nomethods down your throats to cram . 
| So if you like it, ſave it; if not, damn it. | (it, 


— Shalk 


yy. 
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V hall we disfigur'd in a ſchool-boy ſee 
Cato's great ſoul in baſe epitome? 

Can critics bear ſuch ſlavery as this ? 
Wou'd not e'en Cato join the critic's hiſs ? 


What ſhall we ſay, then? What excuſes make? | 


Our credit and ſueceſs lie both at ſtake. 

As when ſome peaſant, who, to treat his 

lord, board, 
Brings out his little ſtock, and decks his 
With what his ill-ſtor'd cupboard will afford, 
With awkward bows, and ill-plac'd ruſtic airs, 
To make excuſes for his feaſt prepares; 
So we, with tremor mix'd with vaſt delight, 
View = bright audience which appears to- 
night, 

And, conſcious of its meanneſs, hardly dare 
To bid you welcome to our homely fare. 

But would the ladies in our cauſe appear, 
One look would filence ev'ry critic here. 


PROLOGUES V EPILOGUES. 
We hope you will call at our warehouſe in 


q * 
« 


[ 


If you but ſmile, *twill chear ourtim*rous hearts, 


And give us courage to perform-our parts. 
To you, ye fair ones, then, we made addreſs, 

And beg protection for this night's _— 

Look gently on our faults, and, where we tail, 

Let pity to our tender youth prevail. 

Our cauſe is in your hands, and Cato, who 

Ditdain'd great Cæſar's yoke, ſubmits to you. 


§ 25. Prologue to All in the Wrong. Written 
and ſpoken by Mr. Foote. 
TO NIGHr, be it known to box, gall'ries, 
and pit, 

Will beopen'd the original warehouſe for wit; 

The new manufacture, Foote and Co. under- 
takers, 

Play, opera, pantomime, farce—by the makers, 

We ſcorn, like our brethren, our fortunes to 
owe 

To Shakeſpeare and Southerne, to Otway and 

Thoꝰ our judgment may err, yet our juſtice is 
ſhewn; Eg ſown: 

For we promiſe to mangle no works but our 

And moreover, on this you may firmly rely, 

If we can't make you laugh, that we won't 
make you cry. [loving ſouls, 

For our monarch, who knew we were mirth- 


Has lock'd up his lightning, his daggers and 


bowls; 
Reſoly'd that in buſkins no heroes ſhould talk, 
He has ſhut us quite out of the tragedy walk. 
No 3 no blank verſe—in ſhort, we're un- 

one, | 

Unleſs Fange contented with frolic and fun. 
If, tir'd of her round in the Ranelagh mill, 
There ſhould be one female inclin'd to fit ſtill; 
If blind to the beauties, or ſick of the ſquall, 
A party ſhould not chule to catch cold at Vaux- 

hall; [thick, 
Tf at Sadler's ſweet Wells the wine ſhould be 
The cheeſecakes be ſour, or Miſs Wilkinſon 
ä [in June, 
If the fume of the pipe ſhould prove powerful 
Or the tumblers be lame, or the bells out of tune; 


¶ Rowe: ö 


4 


* George Faulkner, Bookſeller. 


| We've a curious aſſortment of 
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Drury: 

ods, Laſſure ye, 

Domeſtic and foreign, indeed all kinds of wares, 

9 ſh cloths, Iriſh linens, and French pet- en- 

Pairs. 

If, for want of good cuſtom, or loſſes in trade, 

The poetical partners ſhould bankrupts be 
made; ſin debt, 


| If, from dealings too large, we plunge deeply in 


And a whereas comes out in the Muſes*' Gazette, 
We'll on you, our aſligns, for certificates call; 


| Tho'inſolvents, we're honeſt, and give upourall. 


——— ¹—— [hw1.k. 
$ 26. Mr. Foote's Addreſt to the Public, after a 
Proſecution againſi him for a Libel. FooTEe. 
USH] let me ſearch betore I ſpeak aloud — 
Is no informer ſkulking in the crowd? 
With art laconic, noting all that's ſaid, 
Malice at heart, indiftments in his head; 
Prepar'd to levy all the legal war, 
And rouſe the clamorous legions of the bar! 
Is there none ſuch Not one? — then, entre 
nous, 
I will a tale unfold, tho' ſtrange, yet true 
The application muſt be made by you. 

At Athens once, fair queen of arms and arts, 
There dwelt a citizen of moderate parts“; 
Preciſe his manner, and demure his looks, 
His mind unletter'd, tho' he dealt in books; 
A morous, tho? old; tho' dull, lov'd repartee; 
And penn'd a paragraph moſt daintily z 
He aim'd at purity in all he ſaid, 

And never once omitted eth, or ed; 

In hath, and doth, was rarely known to fail, 
Himſelf the hero of each little tale. [lighted, 
With wits and lords this man was much de- 
And once (it has been faid) was near being 

One Ariſtophanes (a wicked wit, Iænighted. 
Who never heeded grace in what he writ) 
Had mark'd the manners of this Grecian ſage, 
And, thinking him a ſubje& for the ſtage, 
Had, from the lumber cull'd, with curious care, 
His voice, his looks, his geſture, gait, and air, 
His affectation, conſequence, and mien, 

And boldly launch'd him on the comic ſcene, 
Loud peals of plaudits through the circle ran, 
All felt the ſatire, for all knew the man. 

Then Peter—Petros was his claſſic name, 
Fearing the loſs of dignity and fame, 

To a grave lawyer in a hurry flies, 
Opens his purſe, and begs his beſt advice. 
The fee ſecur'd, the lawyer tirokes his band, 
« The caſe you put I fully underſtand ; 

6 The thing is plain from Cocos's reports, 
« For rules of poetry a'n't rules of courts : 

4 A libel this—I'll make the mummer know 
A Grecian conſtable took up the poet, lit. — 
Reftrain'd the ſallies of his laughing muſe, 
Call'd harmleſs humour ſcandalous abuſe : 
The bard appeal'd from this ſevere decree, 
Th' indulgent public ſet the pris ner free: 
Greece was to him what Dublin is to me. 


"SY 927. 
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& 27. Mr. Foote in the Character of Dr. Squintum. 
OOTE. 
N E AR the mad manſions of Moorfields 
I'll bawl; 
Friends, fathers, mothers, ſiſters, ſons and all, 
Shut up your ſhops, and liſten to my call. 
With labour, toil, all ſecond means diſpenſe, 
And live a rent-charge upon Providence. 
Prick up your ears; a ſtory now T'll tell, 
Which once a widow and her child befel, [ 
I knew the mother and her daughter well : 
Poor, it is true, they were, but never wanted; 
For whatſoe'er they aſk'd was always granted. 
One fatal day the matron's truth was try'd, 
She wanted meat and drink, and faintly cry'd. 
Child. Mother, you cry ! 
- Mother.——Oh, child! I've got no bread. - 
Child. What matters that ? Why, Providence 
a'n't dead? 
With reaſon good this child the truth might ſay; 
For there came in at noon, that very day, 
Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton, 
A better ſure a table ne'er was put on. 
Ay, that might be, ye cry, with thoſe poor ſouls; 
But we ne er had a raſher for the coals. 
And d'ye deſerve it? How d'ye ſpend your 
In paſtimes, prodigality, and plays! F{days? 
Let's go ſee Foote! Ob, Foote's a precious limb! 
Old Nick will ſoon a foot-ball make of him! 
For foremoſt rows in ſide- boxes you ſhove ; 
Think you to meet with ſide- boxes above, 
3 giggling girls and powder d fops may 
mtr 
No, you will all be cramm'd into the pit, 
And crowd the houſe for Satan's benefit 
Oh! what, you ſnivel ?—Well, do ſo no 
: more 
Drop, to atone, your money at the door, 
And—if I pleaſe—T'lI gire it to the poor. 
— —  — — — 
& 28. Prologue to the Taylors, FOOTE. 
FF als night we add ſome heroes to our ſtore, 
Who never were as heroes ſeen before ; 
No bluſt ring Romans, Trojans, Greeks, ſhal! 
rage, 7 ſtage; 
No knights, arm'd cap-a- ic, ſhall crowd our 
Nor ſhall our Henries, Edwards, take the field, 


Oppoſing ſword to ſword, and ſhield to ſhield: 

With other inſtruments our troop appears; 

Needles to thimbles ſhall, and ſhears to ſhears; 

With parchment gorgets, and in buckram 
arm'd, 

Cold-blooded taylors are to heroes warm'd, 

And, lip-ſhod, ſlide to war.---No lions* glare, 

No eye-balls, flaſhing fire, ſhall make you ſtare; 

Each outſide ſhall belie the Ruff within: 

A Roman ſpirit in each taylor's ſkin—— 

A taylor-legg'd age x Caſſius, ſhall you ſee, 

And the ninth part of Brutus ſtrut in me! 

What though no ſwords we draw, no daggers 

Yet can our warriors a quietus make [ſhake, 

With a bare bodkin.--Now, be dumb, yerailers, 

Hd never, but in honour, call out taylors/ 

ut theſe are heroes tragic, you will cry; 

Oh, very tragic! and III tell you w/. 


*ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


App. 
Should female artiſts with the male combine, 
And mantua-makers with the taylors join; 
Should all, too proud to work, their trades give 
Nor to be ſooth'd again by ſixpence more, [O er, 
What horrors would enſue!---Firſt you, ye 
beaus, 
At once loſe all exiſtence with your cloaths! 
And you, ye fair, where would be your defence? 
This is no golden age of innocence ! 
Such drunken bacchanals the Graces meet, 
And no police to guard the naked ſtreet: 
Beauty is weak, and paſſion bold and ſtrong 
Oh, then—but modeity reſtains my tongue, 
May this night's bard a ſkilful taylor be, 
And like a well-made coat his tragedy. 
Though cloſe, yet eaſy; decent, but not dull; 
Short, but not ſcanty; without buckram, full, 
— ——_— 
$ 29. Prologue to the Trip ta Paris. Spoken by 
Mr. Shuter at one of bis Benefits, Foore, 
IN former times there liv'd one Ariftotle, 
Who, as the ſong ſays, lov'd, like me, his 
bottle, | 
To Alexander Magnus he was tutor. 
(An'tyou ſurpris'd to hearthe learned Shuter?) 
But let that reſt- 4 new tale I'll advance, 
A tale?---no, truth! mun---I'm juſt come from 
France. 
From Paris I came; why I went there, no matter; 
I'm glad that once more I'm on this fide the 
Water: 
Tas to win a large wager that hurry'd me over; 
But I wiſh'd to be off when I came down toDover, 
To ſwallow ſea- water the doctors will tell ye, 
But the ſight of ſuchwater at once fill'd my belly ; 
They who chuſe it for phy ſic may drink of the 
But only to think on't is phyſic for me. [ ſea, 
When I firſt went on board, Lord! I heard 
ſuch a racket, [through the packet; 
Such babbling and ſquabbling, fore and aft”, 
The 238 bawling, the ſailors yo- ho- ing, 
The ſhip along daſhing, thewinds aloft blowing 
Some ſick and ſome ſwearing, ſome ſinging, 
ſome ſhriek ing, [booms creaking; 
Sails hoiſting, blocks rattling, the yards and 
Stop the ſhip ! - but the tars, never minding our 
caſes, grinn'd in our faces. 
Took their chaws, hitch'd their trowſers, and 
We made Calais ſoon, and were ſoon ſet on 
ſhore, [trod before. 
And I trod on French ground, where I ne'er 
The ſcene was quite chang'd, twas no more 
yo, yo-ho, (no! 
With damme Jack, yes, boy---or dammeTom, 
"Twas duite t'other thing, mun, twas all com- 
plaiſance; Ito France: 
With cringes and ſcrapes we were welcom d 
Ab, Monſeer Angloy !--they cry*d---be on ven nu, 
Tres umble ſervant, Sir, we glad to ſee you. 
I ne'er met ſuch figures before iq y rambles, 
They flock'd round my carcale like flies in the 
ſhambles: + 
To be crowded among them at firſt I was loth, 
For fear they fhould ic. ae me, and ſouſe me tor 
broth. Fi 


APP, 
At laſt, tho', they call'd me my Lor Angleterre, 
(Lord, had you then ſeen but my ſtrut and my 
ſtare!) [ſword; 
Wee, wee, I cry'd, wee then---and put on a 
So at once Neddy Shuter turn'd into a lord, 
expected at France all the world and his wife, 
But I never was baulk'd fo before in my life: 


I ſhould ſee wonders there, I was told by Mon- 


ger; queer; 
So 1 did, I ſaw things there were wonderful 
Queer ſtreets and queer houſes, with people 
much queerer, 
Each one was a talker, but no one a hearer. 

I ſoon had enough of their pallowou/ze; [ me. 
It's a fine phraſe to ſome folks, but nonſenſe to 
All folks there aredreis*d in a toyſhop likeſhow, 
1 habit, twixt fiddler and beau; 
Such hats, and ſuch heads too, ſuch coats and 

ſuch (kirts+-- [ ſhirts, 
They fold me ſome ruffles---but I found the 
Then, as to their dinners, their ſoups, and 
their ſtewings, [brewings ; 
One ounce of meat ſerves for ten gallons of 
For a ſlice of roaſt beef how my mind was agog! 
But for beef they produc'd me a fricaſee d frog: 
Out of window I tols'd it, it wa'n't fit to eat, 
Then down ſtairs I jump'd, and ran into the 
ſtreet. [mine 
"Twas not their palaver could make me deter- 
To ſtay where I found it was taſte to eat vermin. 
Frogs in France may be fine, and their Grand 
Monarque clever; [land for ever ! 


I'm for beef, and King George, and Old Eng- 


— — ¶ ô— -- 


§ 30. Prologue to the Author, FoorTe, 


QEVERE their taſk, who, in this critic age, 
With freſh materials furniſh out the ſtage ! 
Not that our fathers drain'd the comic ſtore; 
Freſh characters ſpring up as heretofore ö 
Nature with novelty does ſtill abound; 
On every ſide freſh follies may be found. 
But then the taſte of every gueſt to hit, 
To pleaſe at once the gallery, box, and pe, 
Requires, at leaſt---no common ſhare of wit. 
Thoſe who adorn the orb of higher life, 
Demand the lively rake, or modiſh wife; 
Whilſt they who in a lower circle moye, 
Yawn at their wit, and lumber at their love. 
If light low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 
8 as drives from vulgar minds the 
pleen; ; 
The poliſh'd critic damns the wretched ſtuff, 
And cries---** *Twill pleaſe the gall'ries well 
enough,” 
Such jarring judzments who can reconcile? 
2 * will frown, where humble traders 
mile, 
To daſh the poet's ineffectual claim, 
And quench his thirſt for univerſal fame, 
The Grecian fabuliſt, in moral lay, 
Has thus addreſs'd the writers of his day. 
Once on a time, a ſon and fire, we're told, 
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The ſtripling tender, and the father old, 
Purchas'd a jack-als at a. country fair, | 
To eaſe their limbs, and hawk about their 
But as the ſluggiſh animal was weak, [warez 
They fear'd, it both ſhould mount, his back 
would break: 
Up gets the boy, the father leads the aſs, 
And through the gazing crowd aitempts topaſs: 
Forth from the throng the grey-beards hobble 
And hail the cavalcade with feeble ſhout. [out, 
This the reſpect to reverend age you ſhow, 
* And this the duty you to parents owe ? 
« He beats the hoot, and you are ſet aſtride; 
% Sirrah! get down, and let your father ride. 
As Grecian lads are ſeldom void of grace, 
The decent, duteous youth, refign'd his place. 
Then a freſh murmur through the rabble ran, 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 
« Sure never was brute beaſt fo void of nature! 
4% Have you no pity for the pretty creature? 
* To your own baby can you be unkind ? 
66 1 Betty put the child be- 
ind.— 
Old Dapple next the clownsꝰ coil paſſion clain'd x 
« *Tis wonderment them boobies ben't a- 
ſham'd: 
« Two at a time upon the poor dumb beaſt! 
„They might as well have carry'd him, at 
& leaſt,” — 
The pair, ſtill pliant to the partial voice, 
Diſmount, and bear the aſs---then, what a 
Noiſe !—— 
Huzzas, loud laughs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 
From the yet ſilent ſire, theſe words provoke:--- 
& Proceed, my boy, nor heed their farther call; 
Vain his attempts, who ſtrives to pleaſe them 
« all,” 
— — 
$ 31. Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Yates, on opening 
a new Theatre, built for him by the Inha- 
bitants of Birmingham. _ FoOTE. 
FROMfddling, fretting, MonfieurandSigners 
And all the dangers of th' Italian ſhore; _ 
From ſqueaking monarchs, and chromatic 
queens, 


| And Metaſlaſio's mix'd and mangled ſcenes, 


Where Faſhion, and not Feeling, bears the (way, 
Whilſt Senſe and Nature coyly keep away, 

I come.—-Al] hail the conſecrated earth “, 
Whoſe bounteous boſom gave our Shakeſpeare 
Gave that great maſter of the ſcenic art, [birth! 
To feed the fancy, and correct the heart; 

To check th* unruly paſſions wild career, 
And draw from Pity's eye the tender tear; 
Of Folly's ſons t explore the ample train, 
The ſot, the fop, the vicious ans the vain ; 
Hypocriſy to drag from her diſguiſe, 

And Affection . through all her lies: 
Such was your bard. Who then can doom the 
The worthleſs fav rite of an idle age; [ ſtage, 
Or judge, that pleaſure, with inſtruction join d, 
Can ſoil the manners, or cotrupt the mind? 


* Shakeſpeare was born in Warwickſhire. 
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Far other thoughts your generous breaſtsinſpire, 
Touch'd with a ſpark of true Promethean fire: 
Sure that the Arts with Commerce came to 
earth, 
That the ſame parents gave thoſe ſiſters birth, 
Cold creeping Prejudice you dar'd deſpiſe, 
And bade this Temple to the Mules riſe. 
Oh, that my tongue could utter all I feel! 
Or that my powers were equal to my zeal ! 
Plac'd by your favour, not by right divine, 
'Th' unworthy hi h-prieſt of the ſacred nine, 
No tainted . ſhould pollute their ſhrine, 
Nor aught be offer'd to the public view, 
But what was worthy them—and worthy you. 


S 32. Prologue to the Contract. Written and 
intended to ave been ſpoken by Mr. Foote. 
HE Contract is it call'd ?-] cannot fay 
I much admire the title of his play: 
Contracts, they tell me, have been fraught with 
evil, | [ Devil, 
Since Fauſtus fign'd his contract with—the 
Yet, ſpite of Satan, all men wiſh to make em, 
Thoꝰ nineteen out of twenty love to break em. 
Butchers and meal-men, brewers, agents, 
factors, Cors, 
Pimps, poets, placemen, managers, and act- 
Bawds, bankrupts, bookſellers, are all con- 
tractors; 
All os and ſwear, and cheat, t' increaſe their 
re, 
Then die, and go—where Fauſtus went before. 
While thus o'er all we ſee th' infection ſpread, 
No wonder it ſhould taint the marriage- bed: 
Each wife forgets, each huſband breaks his vow, 
For what are contracts? what is wedlock now? 
Garrick, who long was marry'd—to the town, 
At length, a faſhionable huſband grown, 
Forſakes his ſpouſe, baſe man! for, truth to tell, 


She loy'd her own dear Davy wond'rous well; 


IE he flights her, breaks from her by 

orce, 

And nought will ſerve him but a full divorce. 

But be the fault in women or in men, 

Thanks to our laws! they all may —wed again: 

Her faithleſs fav'rite gone, the lady's free 

To chuſe another, and may ſmile—on me; 

To the Lame Lover may reſign her charms, 

And, tho' a cripple, take me to her arms. 

T'!l promiſe to be conſtant, kind, polite, 

And pay my duty—every other night: 

My dear lov'd rib Imever will abandon, 

But ſtand by her, whilſt I've one leg to ſtand on 

I'll make a folemn contract, play or pay, 

And hope we ſhall not part this many a day, 
Our brother ſcribbler too, I greatly fear, 

Has made a fooliſh kind of contract here; 

He promiſes, and ten to one you're bit, 

To furniſh fable, ſentiment, and wit: 

I've ſeen his piece ; the man appeal'd to me, 

And I, Chanc'lor, iſſued my decree; 

T has paſs'd the ſeals, they're going to rehearſe 

it— [verſe it. 


But you're the Houſe of Peer: and may re- 


\ ® This alludes to Mr, Weſton's def gn of playing Richard, 
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& 33. Scrub's Trip to the Jubilee. Spoken b 
Mr. Weſton. CoLuan, 


F ROM Stratford arriv'd---piping hot--. 
gentlefolks, | [jokes, 
From the 1areſt of ſhows, and moſt wonderful 
Your ſimple acquaintance, Scrub, comes to de- 
clare, {fair ; 
Tas fuller, by far, than our Litchfield great 
Such crowds of fine ladies, ſerenading and 
ſinging, 
Such firing of loud patereroes, and ringing 
To tell it in London muſt ſeem all a fable; 
And yet I will tell it---as well as I'm able. 
Firſt, ſomething, in lingo of ſchovls, call'd an 


ode ; 
All critics, they told me, allow'd very good: 
One ſaid---you may take it for truth, I aſſure ye, 
"Twas made by the little great man of old 
Drury, hear 


By my brother Martin (for whoſe ſake, d'ye 


This night I'd a mind for a touch at Shake- 


ſpeare “: 
But, honeftly 2832 I take more delight in 
A bit of good fun, than drums, trumpets, and 


fighting. fine train, 
The e Hh twas ſaid, would have been a 
But could not move forward---Oh,la!---tor the 
rain. 
Such tragical comical folks, and ſo fine —— 
What pity it was that the ſun did not ſhine! 
Since ladies and baronets, aldermen, ſquires, 
All went to this Jubilee full of defires, 
In crowds, as they go for to ſee a new play; 
And when it was done---why, they all came 
away! 
Don't let me forget - a main part of the ſhow, 
Was long-tail'd fine comets, by fam'd Angelo, 
Some turtle I got, which they call paſbapee; 
But honeſt roaſt beef's the beſt turtle for me. 
I hate all ragouts, and, like a bold Briton, 
Prefer good plumb-pudding to aught Ie er bit 
1 drank too (and now I a poet may be) [on. 
From a charming fine cup of the mulberry- tree. 
To bed I mult go- for which, like a ninny, 
I paid, like my betters, no leſs than a guinea, 
For rolling---not ſleeping- - in linen ſo damp, 
As ſtruck my great toe, ever ſince, with the 
cramp. 


| Thus fleec'd---in my pocket I felt a great 


ſmarting, (parting, 
Vet griev'd not when I and the ſplinters were 
"Twas worth ten times more to hear ſweet 
brother Martin. 
He ſpoke, till poor Scrub was juſt fit, withone eye 
To laugh, while the other was ready to cry: 
Which makes me now tell you, without any 
brag, | [wag . 
He's a ſecond to none but the Warwickſhire 
The Jubilee over, 1 came to this place, 
To tell you my ſtory, and ſue for your grace: 
You never refus'd it---yet never before, 
With granting ſuch kindneſs, bound gratitude 


love, but to own, with a diligent ſpirit, [more. 
Your favours have everout-run my ſlight merit. 


& 34» 


App. 


& 34+ Prologue to Bon Ton. Col uAx. 


FASHION in ev'ry thing bears ſovereign 
ſway, 
And words and periwigs have both their day; 
Each have their purlieus too, are modiſh each, 
In ſtated diſtricts, wigs as well as ſpeech. [tie, 
The Tyburn ſcratch, thick club, and Temple 
The parſon's feather-top, frizz'd broad and 
high! 
The coachman's cauliflower, built tiers on tiers! 
Differ not more from bags and brigadiers, 
Than great St. George's or St. James's ſtyles 
From the broad diale& of Broad St. Giles. 
What is Bon Ton ?- Oh, damme! cries a 
© buck, luck: 
Half drunk---** aſk me, my dear, and you're in 
«© Bon Ton's to ſwear, break windows, beat the 
« watch, {a catch, 
& Pick up a wench, drink healths, and roar 
% Keep it up! keep it up! damme, take your 
« (wing ! bing! 
c Bon Ton is life, my boy; Bon Ton's the 
« Ah! I loves life, and all the joys it yields,” 
Says Madam Fuſſock, warm from Spitalfields. 
« Bon Ton's the {pace twixt Saturday and 
« Monday, 
« And riding in a one-horſe chair o Sunday! 
« *Tis drinking tea on ſummer afternoons, 
« At Bagnigge-wells, with china and gilt 
«© ſpoons | 8 
« *Tis laying by our ſtuffs, red cloaks, and pat- 
To dance cowt4/:07:5,all in filks and ſatins!“ 
« Vulgar!” —cries Mis“ Obſerve, in higher 
« life, | [wife : 
«© The feather'd ſpinſter, and thrice feather'd 
« The club's Bon Ton, Bon Ton's a conſtant 
«© trade, 
6% Of rout, feſtixo, ball, and maſquerade! 
« *Tisplaysand puppet- ſnews- - tis ſomething 
«© new; 
« *Tis loſing thouſands every night at I 
Nature it thwarts, and contradicts all reaſon; 
« *Tis ſtiff French ſtays, and fruit---when out 
« of ſeaſon! 
« A roſe, when half a guinea is the price; 
« A ſet of bays, ſcarce bigger than ſix mice: 
« To viſit friends---you never wiſh to ſee; 
« Marriage twixt thole who never can agree: 
«© Old dowagers, dreſs'd, painted, patch'd, and 
&« curl'd - L World! 
« This is Bon Ton, and this we call the 


„True,“ ſays my lord, © and thou, my only 


6“ (on, Ton! 
«© Whate'er your faults, ne'er fin againſt Bon 
« Who toils for learning at a public ſchool, 
« And digs for Greek and Latin, is a fool. 
« French, French, my boy, 's the thing! jaſex 
% prate, chatter ! 
Trim be the mode, whipt-ſyllabub the matter! 
6 . like a Frenchman; for, on Engliſh 
pegs, 
% Moves native awkwardneſs with two left legs. 
% Of courtly friendſhip form a treacherous 
« league, (intrigue; 
* Seduce men's daughters, with their wives 
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In ſightly ſemicireles round your nails, 
Keep your teeth clean---and grin, if ſmall- 
Gs talk fails; be 
«© But never laugh, whatever jeſt prevails; 
60 Nothing butnoaCnſee'er gave — 
That vulgar waythe vulgar ſhew their mirth. / 
6 Laughter's a rude convulſion, ſenſe that 
he juſtles, | 
« Difturbs the cockles, and diftorts the muſcles. 
% Hearts may be black, but all ſhould wear 
« clean faces; Fg 
«© The graces, boy! Thegraces, graces, graces l 
Such is Bon Ton! and walk this city 


through, | 
In building, ſcribbling, fighting, and virtũ, 
And various other ſhapes, twill riſe to view. 
To-night our Bayes, with bold, but careleſs 

tints, 
Hits off a ſketch or two, like Darly's prints. 
Should connoiſſeurs allow his rough draughts 

ſtrike 'em, | 
'T will be Bon Ton to ſee em, and to like em. 


$ 35. Prologue to the Capuchin. Spoken by 
Mr. Foote. COLMAN, 
(CRITICS, whene'er I write, in every ſcene 
Diſcover meanings that I never mean 
Whatever character I bring to view, 
I am the father of the child, tis true, 
But every babe his chriſtening owes to you. 
© The comic poet's eye, with humorous air, 
40 —— from Watling-ſtreet to Groſvenor- 
« He bodies forth a light ideal train, ¶ ſquare, 
And turns toſhape the phantoms of his brain: 
% Meanwhile your fancy takes more partial 
aim, 
C And gives to airy nothing place and name. 
A limner once, in want of work, went down, 
To try his fortune in a country town: 
The waggon, loaded with his goods, convey d [ 


To the ſame ſpot his whole dead ſtock in trade, 
Originals and copies - -ready made. 

To the new painter all the country came, 
Lord, lady, doctor, lawyer, ſquire, and dame, 


The humble curate, and the curate's wife, 


All afk a likeneſs—taken from the life. 

Behold the canvas on the eaſel ſtand! hand: 

A pallet grac'd his thumb, and bruſhes fii]'d his 

But, ah! the painter's {kill they little knew, 

Nor by what curious rules of art he drew. 

The waggon-load unpack'd, his ancient ſtore 

Furniſh'd for each a face drawn long before 

God, dame, or hero, of the days of yore. 

The Cæſars, with a little alteration, 

Were turn'd into the mayor and corporation: 

To repreſent the rector and the dean, 

He added wigs and bands to Prince Eugene: 

The ladies, blooming all, deriv'd their faces 

From Charles the Second's beauties, and the 
Graces. 

Thus done, and circled in a ſplendid frame, 

His — adorn'd each room, and ſpread his 
ame. 

The countrymen of taſte admire and ſtare, 


46 My lady's leer ! Sir John's majeſtic air! 


** Miſs 
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cc NMiſs Dimple's languiſn too !- extremely 
J like! | 
& And in the ſtyle and mannerof Vandyke! 
„Oh, this new limner's pictures always 
« ſtrike! 
oc _ ung; fat, lean; dark, fair ; or big, or 
| ittle, 
& The very man, or woman, to a tittle!“ 
Foote and this limner in ſome points agree, 
And thus, good Stirs, you often deal by me. 
When, by the royal licence and protection, 
I ſhew my ſmall academy's collection, 
The connoiſſeur takes out his glaſs to pry 
Into each picture with a curious eye; 
Turns topſy-turvy my whole compolition, 
And makes mere portraits all my exhibition, 
But ſtill the copy's ſo exact, you ſay; 
Alzs, the fame thing * every day! 
How many a modiſh well-dreſs d top you meet, 
ExaQly ſuits his ſhape in Monmouth-ftreet; 
In York ſhice warehouſes and Cranbourn-alley, 
Tis wonderful how ſhoes and feet will tally! 
As honeſt Criſpin underſtands his trade, 
On the truc human ſcale his laſts are made, 
The meature of each ſex and age to hit, 
And every ſhoe, as if beſpoke, will fit. 
My warchoule thus, for nature's walks, ſupplies 
Shoes for all ranks, and laſts of every hze. 
Si ttill, and try them, Sirs; Tong to pleale ye--- 
How well they fit! I hope you find them eaſy: 
It the ſhoe pinches, ſwear you cannot bear it; 
But it weil made · I wiſh you health to wear it. 


— . — 


& 36. Prologue, 8 by Mr. Palmer, on the 
opening of the Theatre-Royal in the Hay- 
Market, May 15, 1777+ COLMAN. 

PRI D E, by a thouſand arts, vain honours 

claims, 

And gives to empty nothings pompous names. 

Theairic dealers thus would fain ſeem great, 

And every play houſe grows a mighty ſtate, 

To fancied heights howe'er mock-monarchs 

ſoar, 8 

A manager's a trader nothing more 

You (whom they court) their cuſtomers- and 

then, [men. 

We players---poor devils !---are the journey- 

While two great warehouſes, for winter uſe, 
Eight months huge bales of merchandiſe pro- 

duce, 

Out with the ſwallow comes our ſummer Bayes, 

To ſhew his taffata and luteſtring plays; 

A choice aſſortment of ſlight goods prepares, 

The ſmalleſt haberdaſher of final} wares. 

In Laputa, we're told, a grave projector — 
A mighty ſchemer - like our new director 
Once form'd a plan---and twas a deep one, 

Sirs !--- ' 

To draw the ſun-beams out of cucumbers. 

So whilſt leſs vent'rovs managers retires 

Our ſalamander thinks to live in fire, 

A playhouſe Quidnunc---and no Quidnunc's 

Wiſer — 


Reading our play-bilis in the Advertiſer, 


— 
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——— 


App 


| Cries, © Hey! what's here? In th' Hay-market 


© a play, 
te To ſweat the public in the midſt of May? 
« Give me freſh air!“ then goes, and pouts 
« alone, 
In country-lodgings——by the two-mile ſtone; 
There fits, and chews the cud of his diſguſt, 
Broil'd in the ſun, and blinded by the duſt, 
% Dearee,” ſays Mrs, Inkle, “ let us go 
e To th' Hay-market, to-night, and ſee the 
ſhow,” N 
«© Pha, woman!” criesold Inkle, *« you'rea fool: 
„ We'll walk to Hornſey, and enjoy the cool.“ 
So ſaid, to finiſh the domeſtic ftrite, 
Forth waddle the fat ſpouſe, and fatter wife ; 
And as they tug up Highgate-hill together, 
He cries - Delightful walking !---charming 
weather!“ 
Now, with the napkin underneath the chin, 
Unbutton d cits their turtle-feaſts begin, 
And plunge, full knuckle-deep, thro' thick 
and thin: 
Throw down fiſh, fleſh, fowl, paſtry, cuſtard, 
And make a ſalmagundy of their belly. jelly, 
More Chian-pepper! punch, another rum- 
«© mer! 


So cool and pleaſant - eating in the ſummer!” 
To ancient geographers *twas not known, 
Mortals could live beneath the torrid zone: 
But we, though toiling underneath the line, 
20g oa our hay now while the weather's 
ne. 
Your good old hay-maker, long here employ'd, 
The ſunſhine of your ſmiles who ſtill enjoy'd ; 
The — which long he mow'd will not for- 
ake, 
Nor quite forego the ſcythe, the fork, and rake, 
But take the field, ev'n in the hotteſt day, 
And kindly help us to get in our hay, 


— . — — 


$ 37. Prologue to the Spaniſh Barber. 


CoLMuAN. 


ONCE more from Ludgate-hill behold Paul 
Prig ! - wig! 
The ſame ſpruce air, you ſee, ſame coat, ſame 
A mercer ſmart and dapper all allow, 
As ever at ſhop-door ſhot off a bow. 
This ſummer- - for I love a little prance- 
This ſummer, gentle-folks, I've becn to 
France, | 
To mark the faſhions--and to learn to dance. 
I, and dear Mrs. Prig, the firſt of Graces! 
At Calais, in the diligence took places; 
Travell'd through Boulogne, Amiens, and 
Chantilly, rw 
All in a line---as ſtraight as Piccadilly ! 
To Paris come, their dreſſes made me ftare--- 
Fane fay'rite colour is the French Queen's 
air! 
They're all fo fine, ſo ſhabby, and ſo gay, 
They look like chimney. ſweepers on May- day? 
Silks of all colours in the rainbow there; 
A Joleph's coat appears the common wear, 


Arr. 


Of ſome I brought home patterns; one, to- 
night, ; 

We mean to ſhew---"tis true, it is but ſlight ; 

But then, for ſummer wear, you know that's 
right. 

A little weaver, whom I long have known, 

Has work'd it up, and begs to have it 

ſhewn-- | ſown. 

But, pray obſerve, my friends, tis not his 

I brought it over——nay, if it miſcarries, 

He'll cry---* tis none of mine---it came from 
Paris.” 

But ſhould you like it, he'll ſoon let you know, 

"Twas ſpun and manufactur'd in Soho. 

t had a great run abroad, which always yields 

Work for our Grub-ſtreet,and our Spital- fields. 

France charms our Jadies, naked bards and 
beaus, [cloaths : 

Who ſmuggle thence their learning and their 

Buckles like gridirons, and wigs on ſprings 3 

Tetes built like towers, and rumps like oftrich 
wings. | 

If this piece pleaſe, each ſummer I'll go over, 

And fetch new patterns by the ſtraits of Dover. 


—— —— 


§ 38. Prologue to the Princeſs of Parma. 
CUMBERLAND» 


ERE dark November, with his dripping 


wings, 
Shuts out the chearful face of men and things, 
You all can tell how ſoon the d- eary ſcene 
Affects your wives and daughters with the 
ſpleen, 
Madam begins---** My dear, theſe odious rains 
«© Will bring on all my old rheumatic pains z 
In fifty places it came in laſt night. 
& This vile old crazy manſion's ſuch a fright!” 


What's to be done---* In very truth, my love, 


I think 'twere better for us to remove. 

This ſaid, if as it chance that gentle ſpouſe 

Bears but a ſecond int'reſt in the houſe, 

The bil} is paſt---no ſooner ſaid than done--- 

Up ſprings the hen-bird, and the covey's gone : 

Then hey for London! there the game begins; 

Bouquets, and diamond ſtars, and golden pins, 

A thouſand freakiſh wants, a thouſand ſighs, 

A thouſand poutings, and ten thouſand lies; 

Trim, and new-rigg'd, and Jaunch'd for plea- 
ſure's gale, 

Out madam comes, her goſlings at her tail; 

Away they ſcamper, to preſent their faces, 

At Johnſon's citadel, for ſide- box places. 

He to their joint and ſupplicating moan, 

Preſents a face of braſs, a heart of ſtone ; 
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Or, monarch- like, while their addreſs is ſtating, 


Sends them a ** we t˙ by his lord in waiting. 
Returning thence, the diſappointed fleet 
Anchors in Taviſtock's fantaſtic ſtreet ; 
There under Folly's colours gaily rides, 
WhereHumour points, or veering paſſion guides. 
In vain the ſteward racks, and tenants rave, 
Money ſhe wants, and money ſhe will have, 
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Meanwhile terrific hangs the unpaid bill, 
Long as from Portman-ſquare to Ludgate-hill: 
The 'ſquire, exhauſted, in deſponding plight, 
Creeps to his chambers to avoid the fight, 
Or at the Maunt with tome old ſuarler chimes, 
In damning wives, and railing at the times. 
Such is the ſcene!- If then we fetch you down 
Amuſements which endear the the ſmoky town, 
And through the peaſants poor but uſeful hands, 
We circulate the produce of your lands; 
In this voluptuous diſſipated age, 
Sure there's ſome merit in our rural ſtageꝰ. 
Happy the call, nor wholly vain the play, 
Which weds you to your acres but a day. 
— —— — . ——ꝛů — 
$ 39. Prologue to Taſte. Spoken in the Cha- 
 radter of an Auctioneer. GARRICKE. 
BE ORE this court, I Peter Puff, appear, 
A Briton born, and bred an auctioneer; 

Who, for myſelf, and eke a hundred others, 
My uſeful, honeſt, learned, bawling brothers, 
With much humility and fear implore ye, 
To lay our preſent deſp'rate caſe before ye 

"Tis ſaid, this night, a certain wag intends 
To laugh at us, our calling, and our friends: 
If lords and ladies, and ſuch dainty folks, 
Are cur'd of auftion-hunting by his jokes; 
Should this odd doctrine ſpread throughout the 
Before you buy, be ſure to underſtand; [land, 
Oh, think on us, what various ills will flow, 
When greatones only purchaſe what theyknow! 
Why laugh at fate? It is a harmleſs faſhion, 
And quite ſubdues each detrimental paſſion : 
The fair-ones hearts will ne'er incline to man, 
While thus they rage for—china and japan. 
The virtuoſo too, and connoiſſeur, 
Are ever decent, delicate, and pure; hold, 
The ſmalleſt hair their looſer thoughts might 
Juſt warm when ſingle, and when married cold; 
Their blood, at ſight of beauty, gently flows; 
Their Venus mult be old, and want a noſe ! 
Noam'rous paſſion with deep knowledge thrives; 
"Tis the complaint, indeed, of all our wives! 
Tis ſaid wirts to ſuch a height is grown, 
All artiſts are encourag'd—but our own. 
Be not deceiv'd; I here declare on oath, 
I never yet ſold goods of foreign growth: 
Ne'er ſent commiſſions out to Greece or Romez 
My beſt antiquities are made at home. 
I've Romans, Greeks, Italians, near at hand, 
True Britons all—and living in the Strand. 
[ ne'er for trinkets rack my pericranium z 
They furniſh out my room from Herculaneum, 
But huſh 
Should it be known that Engliſh are employ'd, 
Our manufacture is at once deſtroy'd 3 
No matter what our countrymen deſer ve, 
They'll thrive as ancients, but as moderns 

ſtarve— 

If we ſhould fall—to you it will be owing z 
Farewe! to arts they re going, going, going! 
The fatal haminer's in your hand, Oh, town !— 
Then ſet us up and knock the poet dawn. 


® This prologue was ſpoken at the private theatre of Mr, Hanbury of Kelmarſh, in Northamptonſhire, 


§ 40. 
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& 40. Prologue to Virginia. Written and ſpoten 
by Mr. Garrick. 


PROLOGUES „like compliments, are Joſs of | 


ume, 

Tis penning bows, and making legs, in thime: 
*Tis cringing at the door, with fimp'ring grin, 
When we ſhould ſhew the company within.— 
So thinks our bard, who, ſtiff in claffic know- 
ledge, | [lege. 
Preferves too much the buckram of the col- 
46 Lord, Sir,“ faid I, “ an audience muſt be 

« woo'd, 
6 And, lady-like, with flattery purſu'd ; 
«© They nauſeate fellows that are blunt and 

«© rude. 
4 Authors ſhould learn to dance, as wel} as 

4 write—"" [a fight! 
4% Dance at my time of life! Zounds, what 
4 Grown gentlemen('tis advertis d) do learn 


% — 


by night. 
6 Your modern prologues, and ſuch whims as 
« thele, [ phocles.” 


< The Greeks ne er knew—turn, turn to So- 
4 J read no Greek, Sir—when I was at ſchool, 
4 Terence had prologues— Terence was no 
& fool.” | 
4 He had; but why? reply'd the bard, in 
© rage: 
& Exotics, monſters, had poſſeſs'd the ſtage; 
. But we have none, in this enlighten'd age! 
£ Your Britons now, from gallery to pit, 
& Can reliſh nought but ſterling Attic wit. 
« Here, take my play, I meant it for inſtruc- 
4 tjon; 
« Tfrhimesare wanting for its introduction, 
ac E'en let that nonſenſe be your own pro- 
% duction,” | 
Off went the poet—it is now expedient, | 
I ſpeak as manager, and your obedient: 
I, as your cat'rer, would provide you diſhes, | 
Dreſs d to your palates, ſeaſon'd to your wiſhes. 
Say but you're tir d with boil'd and roaſt at 
home, 

We too can ſend for niceties from Rome : 
To pleaſe your taftes will {pare nor pains nor 
money, 

Diſcard ſurioins, and get you maccaroni. 
Whate'er new guſto for a time may reign, | 
Shakeſpeare and beef muſt have their turn again. 
If novelties can pleaſe, to- night we ve two 
Tho Engliſh both, yet ſpare em as they re new. 
To one, at leaſt, your uſual favour ſhow 
A female aſks it—can a man fay no ?—— 
Should you indulge our *novice, yet unſeen, 
And crown her, with your hands, a tragic 
queen z : 
Should you, with ſmiles, a confidence impart, 
To calm thoſe fears which ſpeak a feeling heart; 
Aſſiſt each ſtruggle of ingenuous ſhame, 
Which curbs a genius in its road to fame; 
With one wiſh more her whole ambition ends— 


1 
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She hopes ſore merit , t odeſerye ſuch friends. 


App. 


$ 41. Occaſſenal Prologue to the Maſt of 
Britanma. Spoken by Mr. Garrick, in the 
Charagter of @ Sailor, juddled, and talking to 


himſelf. GARRICK, 
Exters, L, * How pleaſant a ſailor's life 
paſtes !" 
Id if thou art, my boy, a little mel- 
ow 
A ſailor, half. ſeas- oer “s a pretty fellow. 
What cheer, ho? Do I carry too much ſail ? 
; . [To the pit. 
No—tight and trim! ſcud before the gale— 
He flagger: forward, then flops, 
But ſoftly tho*---the veſſel ſeems to — 


Steady my boy---ſhe muſt not ſhe her keel. 


And now, thus ballalted—what courſe to ſteer ? 
Shall I again to ſea—and bang Mounſeer ? 
Or ſtay on ſhore, and toy with Sall and Sue? 
Doſt love em, boy? By this right hand, I do ! 
A well-rigg'd girl is ſurely moſt inviting : 
There's nothing better, faith—ſave flip and 
I mult away—I muſt [hgbting, 
What! ſhall we ſons of beef and freedom ſtoop, 
Or lower our flag to ſlavery and ſoup? let, 
W hat ! ſhall theſe Par{y-woos make ſucha rack- 
And I not lend a hand te lace their jacket ? 
Still ſhall Old England be your Frenchman's 
butt ?— 

Whene'er he ſhuffles, we ſhould always cut, 
Fl to 'em, faith---avalt---before I 20 . 
Have 1 not promis'd Sal} to ſee the ſhow ? 

| [ Pulls out a flay-bill, 
From this ſame paper we thall underſtand 


What work's to-night---I read your printed 
Firſt let's refreſh a bit---for, faith, I need it---- 
ll take one ſugar - plumb---[takes ſome to- 
[He reads the play-bill of Zara, 
which was atted that evening. 
„% Will be preien-ta-ted a tragedy, called 
Sarah---” 
Her nameſake's tragedy: and as for me, | 
I'll deep as ſound as if I were at ſea. 
Zounds ! why a maſque ? We failors hate gii- 
maces: 
But what is here, ſo very large and plain? 
„ Bri-tan-nia.”----Oh, Britannia !---- good 
Huzza, boys --- By the Royal George, I ſwear, 
TomCoxen,and the crew, ſhall ſtraight be there, 
part,” {and heart! 
And give her three round cheers, with hand 
I wiſh you, landmen, tho', would leave your 
tricks, ; 


hand. 
bacco. ]- and then III read it. 
6% At the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane--- 
I'm glad *tis Sarah---then our Sall may ſee 
© To which will beadded—a new maſque—"" 
Above board all ; we ſcorn to hide our faces. 
again 
All free-born ſouls muſt take Bri-tan-nia's 
[ Going off, he flops. 
Your factions, parties, and damn'd politics: 


* A new aQtreſc, 


And, 


Arr. 


And, like us honeſt tars, drink, fight, and ſing; 
True to yourſelves, your country, and your king 
—— wm ———ñ . 

2. Prologue to the Apprentice. Spoken by Mr. 

, Murphy, 3 of — Piece, 2 in black. 
GARRICK, 
BEHOLD a wonder for theatric ſtory ! 

The culprit of this night appears before ye : 
Before his judges dares theſe boards to tread, 
« With all his imperſections on his head!“ 
Prologues precede the piece, in mournful verſe, 
As undertakers walk before the hearſe ; [mind, 
Whoſe doleful march may ftrike the harden'd 
And wake its feelings---for the dead -- bebind. 
Trick'd out in black, thus actors try their art, 
To melt that ragh of rocks---the critic's heart. 
No ated fears Ng vanity _ 3 
I am, indeed---what others only play. _ 
Thus far myſelf. The farce comes next in view; 
Tho' many are its faults, at leaſt, tis new. 


No ſmuggled, pilfer'd ſcenes from France we 


ow, 
'Tis Enghth---Engliſh, Sirs---from top to toe. | 
Tho' coarſe my colours, and my hand unſkill'd, 
From real life my little cloth is fill'd. 
My hero is a youth, by fate deſign'd [mind. 
For culling ſimples---but whoſe ſtage- ſtruck 
Nor fate could rule, nor his indentures bind. 
A place there is, where ſuch young Quixotes 
meet; { treat ! 
"Tis call'd the ſpouting-club---a glorious 
Where *prentic'd kings alarm the gaping 
ſtreet. | 
There Brutus ſtarts and ſtares by midnight 
taper, 
Who all the day enacts -a woollen-draper. 
There Hamlet's ghoſt ſtalks forth, with 
doubled filt : (O, liſt! 
Cries out, with hollow voice, “ Liſt, lift, 
And frightens Denmark's prince---a young 
tobacconiſt. 
The ſpirit too, clear*d from his deadly white, 
Rites — a haberdaſher to the fight ! 
Not young attorneys have this rage withſtood, 
But change their pens for truncheons, ink 
for blood; [try's good. 4 
And (ſtrange reverfe!)---die for their coun- 
Through all the crown this folly you may trace; 
Myſelf am witneſs---'tis a common caſe. 
I've further proofs, could ye but think I wrong 
e [among ye. 
Look round - you I find ſome ſpouting youths 
To check theſe heroes, and their laurels crop, 
To bring them back to reaſon · ( and their ſhop; 
To raiſe an harmleſs laugh was all my aim; 
And, if I ſhun contempt---I ſeek not fame. 
Indulge this firſtling, let me but begin, 
Nor nip me- in the buddings of my fin : 
Some hopes I cheriſh, in your {miles I read em; 
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§ 43. Occaſional Prologue, ſpoken by Mr. Car- 
| rick, at the Opening of Drury-Lane Theatres 
September 5, 1750, | 
A heroes, ſtates, and kingdoms, riſe and fall; 
So (with the mighty to compare the ſmall} 
Thro' int'reſt, whim, or, if youpleaſe, thro' fate, 
We feel commotions in our mimic ſtate : 
The ſock and buſkin fly from ſtage to ſtage z 
A year's alliance is, with us---an age | 
And where's the wonder? All ſurpriſe muſt q 
ceaſe, | | 
When we reflect, how int'reſt, or caprice, c 
Makes real kings break articles of peace. 
Strengthen'd with new allies, our foes prepare 3 
* Cry, havoc! and let flip the dogs of war.” 
To ſhake our ſouls, the“ papers of the day, 
Dre forth the adverſe pow'r in dread array; id 
A pow”'r, might ſtrike the holdeſt with diſmay: 3 
Yet, fearleſs ſtill, we take the field with ſpirit, 
Arm'd cap-a-pie in ſelf-ſufficient merit. 
Our ladies too, with fouls and tongues untam d, 
Fire up, like Britons, when the battle's nam' d 
Each female heart pants for the glorious ſtrife, 
From +Hamtlet's mother, to the fcobler's wife, 
Some few there are,whom paltry paſſions guide, 
Deſert each day, and fly from fide to fide : 
Others, like Swiſs, love fighting as their trade; 
For, beat, or beating---they muſt all be paid. 
| Sacred to Shakeſpeare was this (pot defign'd, 
To pierce the heart, and humanjze the mind. 
But it an empty houſe, the aRor's curſe, 
Shews us our Lears and Hamlets loſe their force; 
Unwilling, we muſt change the nobler ſcene, 
And, in our turn, preſent yow Harlequin : 
Quit poets, and ſet carpenters to work, 
Shew gaudy ſeenes, or mount the vaulting Turk. 
| For tho' we actors, one and all, agree, 
Boldly to ſtruggle for our---vanity; 
If want comes on, importance mult retreat: 
Our firſt, great, ruling paſſion, 1s---to eat. 
To keep the field, all methods we'll purſue; 
The conflict glorious | tor we'll fight for yo 
And, ſhould we fail to gain the wiſh d applauſe, 
At leaſt, we're vanquiſh'd in a noble cauſe, _ 


| 4 


1844. Prologue to Barbarefſa. Spoken by Mr. 


_ Garrick, in the Character of @ Country Boy, , 
GARRICK. 


ME ASTER! eaſter! | 
Is not my meaſter here among you, pray? 
Nay, ſpeak---my meaſter wrote the fine new 
ay | y 
The "Ror-folks are making ſuch a elatter | 
They want the plo-log---I know nought o the 
matter: ; ; 
He muſt be there among you -·LV look about 
A veezen pale - fac d man- do find him out. 
Pray, meaſler, come, or all will falFto ſheamez 


Whate et my faults, your candour can exceed em. 


bl 
Call Mifter---hold---I mult not tell his neame. 


* In which papers was this paragraph: ( We hear that Mr. Quin, Mrs. Cibber, Mr. Barry, Mr. Mack 
lin, and Mrs. Woffington, are engaged at Covent-Garden theatre for the enſuiny ſeaſon.” On the part of 
Drury-Lan: cheatre it was notified, © That two celebrated actors from Dublin were engaged to perform 
there; alſo Miſs Bellamy, and a new actreſs, Signior Fauſan, the comic dancer, and his wife, and a gentle - 


man to ling, who has not been on any ſtage.” 


+ Mrs. Pritchard. $ Mrs. Che. 
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La! what a crowd is here! what noiſe and poth- 
Fine lads and laſſes! one o' top ot other. ſer! 
| [Pointing to the row: of pit and gallery, 

I could for ever here with wonder gaze ; 

I nc'er ſaw church to full, in all my days 
Your ſervant, Sirs - What do you laugh for, eh 
You donna take me ſure for one o the play? 
You ſhould not flout an honeſt country lad---- 
You think me fool, and I think you halt mad : 


You're all as ftrange as I, and ger too; 
And, if you laugh at me, I'll laugh at you. 
| [ Laughing. 


I donna like your London tricks, not I; [why : 
And, fince you've rais'd my blood, I'll tell you 
And, if you wull, fince now I am before ye, 
For want of pro- log, I'll relate my ſtory. 

I came from country here to try my fate, 
And get a place among the rich and great: 
But troth I'm fick o th journey I ha' ta'en ; 
I like it not would I where whoame again! 

Firit, in the city I took up my ſtation, 

And got a place with one o th corporation, 
A round big man—he eat a plaguy deal; 
Zooks | he'd have beat — 21.06 A at a meal! 
But long with him I could not make abode, 
For,could you think't ?---heeat a great ſea-toad! 
It came from Indies---'twas as big as me; 
He call'd it belly-patch, and capapee : [but I, 
La! how I ftar'd !---I thought---who knows, 
For want of monfters, may be made a pye? 
Rather than tarry here for bribe or gain, 
T'll back to whoame and country fare again. 
I left toad-eater ; then I ſerv d a lord, [word. 
And there they is d- but ne'cr kept their 
While mong the great this geaming work the 
trace is, [ladies, 
They mind no more ſervants---than their 
A lady next, who lik't a ſmart young lad, 
Hir'd me forthwith---but, troth, I thought her 
mad, 
She turn d the world top-down, as I may fay, 
She chang'd the day to neet, the neet to day | 
T was ſo ſheam'd with all her freakiſh ways, 
She wore her gear ſo ſhort, ſo low her ſtays - 
Fine folks ſhew all for nothing, now-a-days ! 

Now. I'm the poet's man-] find with wits, 
There's nothing ſartain---nay, we eat by fits. 
Our-meals, indeed, are flender---what of that? 
There are but three on' s- meaſter, I, and cat. 
Did you but ſee us all, as I'm a ſinner, 
You'd ſcarcely ſay,which of the three is thinner. 

M all er on this night's piece; 
But ould you find that all our ſwans are geeſe! 
*Efeck, I'll truſt no more to meaſter's brain, 
But pack vp all, and whiſtle whoame again, 


. Prolegue to the Fairies. Written and 
By 9 * by Mr. Garrick. 
 Enter—interrupting the band of muſic. 
A Moment ſtop your tuneful fingers, pray, 
While uſual, I my duty pay. 
wrt : To 25 3 
Don't frown, my friends Ito the band] you 
- ſoon ſhall melt again 
But, if not there is felt each dying ſtrain, 
Poor I frall fp-1k, and you will ſcrape in vam. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


APP. 


To ſee me now, you think the ſtrangeſt thing! 
For, like friend Benedick, I cannot ling: 
Yet, in this prologue, cry but you corragis ! 
Til ſpeak you both a jig, and an adagio. 

A Perſian king, as Perſian tales relate, 
Oft went diſguis d, to hear the people prate; 


So, curious I, ſometimes ſteal forth, incag, 


To hear what critics croak of me—King Lg. 
Three nights ago, I heard a fete-à-tete, 
Which fix'd, at once, our Engliſh op'ra's fate : 
One was a youth born here, but fluſh trom Rome, 
The other born abroad, but here his home ; 
And firſt the Engliſb foreigner began, 
Who thus addrets'd the foreign El. man : 
An Engliſnh op'ra! tis not to be borne ; 
% both my country and thein uuſic ſcorn. 
« Oh, damn their Ally 8, and their 
« Early- horn! 

«© Signor fi—bat ſons—wvors recitativo : 
6 tutto, è beſtiale e cativo. 
This ſaid, I made my exit full of terrors : 
And now act pardon, for the following errors. 

Excuſe us firſt, for fooliſhly ſuppoſing 
Yourcountryman could pleaſe you in compoling z 
An op'ra too play d b an Engliſh band, 
Wrote in a language which you underſtand ——» 
I dare not ſay who wrote it could tell ye, 
To ſoften matters—Signor Shakeſpearelli: 
This awkward drama (I confets th* offence) 


Is guilty too of poetry and ſenſe: 


And then the price we take—you'li all abuſe it, 

So low, ſo unlike op'ras—but excuſe it, 

We'll mend that Gult, whenever you ſhall 

chuſe it. 

Our laſt miſchance, and worſe than all the reſt, 

Which turns the whole performance to a jeſt, 

Our — ers all are well, and all will do their 

eſt. 

But why would this raſh fool, this Engliſhman, 

Attempt an op'ra ?——"Tis the firangeſ plan ! 
Struck with the wonders of his maſter's art, 

Whoſe ſacred dramas ſhake and melt the heart, 

Whoſe heaven-born ſtrains the coldeſt breaſt 

inſpire, | 

Whoſe chorus-thunder ſets the ſoul on fire! 

Inflam'd, aftoniſh'd, at thoſe magic airs, 

When Samſon groans, and frantic Saul deſpairs, 

The pupil wrote—his work is now before ye, 

And waits your ſtamp of infamy or glory ! 

Yet, ere his errors and his faults are known, 

He ſays, thoſe faults, thoſe errors, are his on; 

If through the clouds appear ſome glimm'ring 


rays, (blaze! 
They're ſparks he caught from his great maſter's 
— . —— 
$ 46. Prologue to the Winter's Tale; and, Ca- 
therine and Petruchio. Written and ſpoken by 
M-. Garrick, 
T O various things the ſtage has been compar'd, 
Let this our theatre a tavern be: 
You're welcome, gem'men, kindly welcome, 


As apt ideas ſtrike each humorous bard : _ 

This night, for want of better ſunile, 5 

The poets vintners, and the waiters we. 

So, as the cant and cuſtom of the trade is, 
NNE ol 


Ar. 
To draw in cuſtomers, our bills are ſpread ; 
You cannot mils the ſign, tis Shakeſpeare's 
Head. | 
From this ſame head, this fountain-head divine, 
For different palates ſprings a different wine 
In whichno tricks, to ſtrengthen, or to thin em 
Neat as imported no French brandy in em 
Hence for the choiceſt ſpirits flows Cham- 
pagne z | [vein, 
Whole ſparkling atoms ſhoot thro* every 
Then mount in magic vapours to th enrap- 
tur'd brain ! 
Hence flow for martial minds potations ſtrong, 
And ſweet love-potions, for the fair and young : 
For you, my hearts of oak, for your regale, 
[To the upper gallery. 
There's good old Engliſh ſtingo, mild and ſtale. 
For high, luxurious ſouls, with luſcious ſmack, 
There's Sir John Falſtaff is a butt of ſack ; 
And if the ſtronger liquors more invite xe, 
Bardolph is gin, and Piitol aqua vitæ. 
But ſhould you call for Falſtaff, here to find him, 
He's gone—nor lett one cup of ſack behind him. 
Sunk in his elbow- chair, no more hell roam, 
No more, wich merry wags, to Eaſtcheap come; 
He's gone — to jeit and laugh, and give his 
{ack at home. 
As for the learned critics, grave and deep, 
Who catch at words, and catching, fall aileep ; 
Who, in the ſtorms of paſſion, hum, and haw !— 
For ſuch our maſter will no liquor draw 
So blindly thoughtful, and ſo darkly read, Head. 
They take Tom Durffy's for the Shakeſpeare's 
A vintner once acquir'd both praiſe and gain, 
And ſold much Perry for the beſt Champage. 
Some rakes this precious ſtuſt did ſo allure, 
They drank whole nights - what's that—when 
wine is pure? [Lord. — 
« Come, fill a bumper, Jack. — I will, my 
« Here's cream !—damn'd fine !—1mmenſe!— 
« upon my word! [believe me.” 
& Sir William, what ſay you?“ “ The belt, 
„In this—eh, Jack ?—the devil can't deceive 
es % 
Thus the wiſe critic, too, miſtakes his wine; 
Cries out, with lifted hands—'tis great! divine! 
Then jogs his neighbour, as the wonders ſtrike 
im; [nothing like him! 
This Shakeſpeare ! Shakeſpeare !—Oh, there's 
In this night's various and enchanted cup, 
Some little Perry's mix'd, for filling up. 
The five long acts, from which our three are taken, 
Stretch'd out to * ſixteen years, lay by, forſaken: 
Leſt then this precious liquor run to waſte, 
"Tis now confin'd and bottled for your taſte. 
"Tis my chief wiſh, my joy, my only plan, 
To loſe no drop of that immortal man 


——— — — 
$ 47. Prologue to the School for Lowers, Written 
and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick. 
QUCCESS makes people vain—The maxim's 


true 
We all confeſs it, and not over new. 


PROLOGUES and EPILOGUES, 


The verieſt clown, who ſtumps along the 
ſtreets, 
And doffs his hat to each grave cit he meets, 
Some twelve - months hence, bedaub'd with li- 
very lace, 5 [ 
Shall thruſt his ſaucy flambeau in your face. 
Not fo our bard—tho' twice your kindapplauſe 
Has, on this fickle ſpot, eſpous'd his cauſe; - 
He owns, with gratitude, the obliging debt; 
Has twice been favour'd, and is modeſt yet. 
Your giant wits, like thoſe of old, may climb 
Olympus high, and ſtep o'er ſpace and time 3 
May ftride, with ſeven-leagu'd boots, from 
ſhore to ſhore, 


And, nobly, by tranſgreſſing, charm yo more. 


Alas! our author dares not laugh at ſchools 


Plain ſenſe confines his humbler muſe to rules: 
He ſhifts no ſcene—But here I ſtopt him ſhort— 
Not change your ſcenes !” faid 1 I'm 
« ſorry for't: | 
c My coallane friends above, around, below, 
«« Have Engliſh taſtes, and love both change 
«© and ſhow : {be flat, 
Cc Without ſuch aid, ev'n Shakeſpeare would 
«* Ourcrowded pantomimes are proofs of that. 
«© What eager tranſport ſtares from ev'ry eye, 
« When pullies rattle, and our genii fly! 
„ When tin caſcades, like falling waters, 
« pleam, {ſtream ! 
“ Or through the canvas burſts the real 
While thirſty Iſlington laments, in vain, 
«© Half her New-river roll'd to Drury- lane. 
« Lord, Sir!“ ſaid I, “ for gallery, boxes, 
„ pit, | - 
& I' back my Harlequin againſt your wit.“ 
Yet ſtill the author, anxious for his play, 
Shook = wiſe head“ What will the critics 
66 3 +& 
« As uſual, Sir—abuſe you all they can!? 
« And what the ladies? “ He's a charm - 
« ing man! 5 
A charming piece one ſearee knows wha 
s it means; [ſweet ſcenes !** 
«© But that's no matter when there's ſuch 
Still he perſiſts and let him—entre nous —— 
I know your taſtes, and will indulge 'era too. 
Change you ſhall have; fo ſet your hearts at 
eaſe : 


Write as he will, we'll act it as van pleaſe. 
— . — 


— 


5 


$48. Prologue, ſpoken by My. Lowe, on 
opening the new Theatre an Richmond-Greep, 
1765, CGARRICR. / 


PHE ſhip now launch'd, with neceſlaries 


ſtor'd, 1 on board, 
Rigg'd, mann'd, well- built, and a rich freight 
All ready, tight and trim, from head to poop, 
And, by commiſſion, made a royal floop ; 
May Heav'n, from tempeſts, rocks, and pri- 


- | | vateers, [three cheers l 
Preſerve the Riehmond.— Give her, boys, 


® Ths ation of the Winter's Tale, as written by Shakdpeare, eomprchends fixteen her:. 


Queen 


ELEGANT. 
Queen Mab, our Shakeſpeare ſays, and I be- 


lieve him, 
In ſleep ha unts each vain mortal, to deceive him: 
As in her hazel- nut the lightly trips, 
By turns, o'er eyes, ears, fingers, noſe, and lips, 
Each quicken'd ſenſe ſuch ſweet enchantment 
ſeizes, —- [ pleaſes. 
We hear, ſee, ſmell, tafte, touch—whate'er ſhe 
Look round this houſe, and various proofs 
you'll fee, ſme. 
Strong glaring proofs that Mab has been with 
She caught me napping, knew where I was 
And tickled every of my brain: I vain, 
Deep in my muſing (deep as I was able) 
Methought I ſaw her driving tow'rds my table; 
She whiſk'd her chariot o'er my books and 
ſhelves, ö | 
And at my ſtandiſh ſtopp'd her tiny elves. 
« What are you ſcribbling there ?—Quick, let 
e me ſee [me !” 
c Poh !—leave this nonſenſe, and along with 
I, grinning, dow d Bright ſtar of Lilliput! 
4% Shall I not crowd you in your hazel- nut? 
She ſmil'd; and, ſhewing me a large-ſiz' d 
hamper, lcſcamper. 
44 Get into this, my friend, and then we'll 
I for this frolic wanting quick digeſtion, 
Sent to my tongue, poſt-haſte, another —_ 
tion ; ſaſk it; 
But, crack! the went, before that I could 
She in her ſtage—I, Falſtaff, in the baſket : 
She wav'd her wand, then burſt in fits of 
To ſee me rolling, bounding, tumbling after : 
And I laugh'd too—Could you of laughin 
To ſee a minnow towing of a whale? [fail, 
At laft we reſted on a hill hard by, 
With a ſweet vale, to feaſt the glutton eye— 
4% I'll ſhew you more,” ſhe ſaid, to charm 
© and move us,” 
And to the gardens, quick as thought, ſhe 
drove us : [they are, 
Then, pointing to the ſhade—** There, there 
« Of this moſt happy iſle, the happieſt pair!“ 
Oh ! may thoſe virtuous raptures never ceaſe, 
Nor public cares diſturb their private peace 
She ſigh'd and, like the lightning, was ſheſeen 
To drive her chariot o'er this fav'rite green 
Straight to this ſpot—where ſhe infus'd ſuch 
things, (kings. 
Might turn the heads of twenty play-houſe 
But fear diſperſing all my golden dream, 
And I juſt entering on this fairy-ſcheme; 
With wild ſurpriſe, I caſt my eyes about, 
Deluſion ends—and now I wake to doubt: 
Oh, may the dream be realiz'd by you! [true. 
Your ſmiles or frowns can make this falſe or 
—  — — 
$49. Prologue to Much ade about Nothing, 
acted by Command of their Majefties, 1765. 
Written and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick. | 


Wira doubt, joy, apprehenſion, almoſt 


umb, 
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EXTRACTS, | 
Leſt Benedick ſhould ſuffer by my fear, 


Before he enters, I myſelf am here. 

I'm told (what flattery to my heart!) that you 
Have wiſh'd to ſee me; nay, have preſs'd it too: | 
Alas! *twill prove another Much ado. 

I, like a boy who long has truant play'd, 

No leſſons got, no exerciſes made, 

On bloody Monday takes his fearful ſtand, 
And often eyes the birchen—ſcepter'd hand. 


Enjoy'd your ſmiles, and felt the critic's rod; 
A very ninepin I, my ſtage- life through, 
Knock'd down by wits, ſet up again by you, 
In four-and-twenty years the ſpirits cool ; 
[s it not long enough to play the fool? 
To prove it 18, permit me to repeat, 
What late I heard, in paſſing through the 
A youth of parts, with ladies by fis fide, {ſtreet : 
Thus cock'd his glaſs, and thro it ſhotmy pride: 
% *Tis he, by Jove! grown quite a clumſy 
« fellow; 
* He's fit for nothing—but a Punchinello!” 
% Oh, yes, for comic ſcenes, Sir John—no 
4% further: {murther!” 
% He's much too fat—for battles, rapes, and 
Worn in the ſervice, you my faults will ſpare, 
And make allowance for the wear and tear. 
The Chelſea penſioner, who, rich in ſcars, 
Fights o'er, in prattle, all his former wars; 
T ho' paſt the ſervice, may the young ones teach, 
To march---preſent---to fire---and mount the 
breach. [ grieve, 
Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he'll 
For wooden leg, loſt eye, and armleſs fleeve : 


his cheſt: beſt.” 
e *Tis for my king, and, zounds! I'll do my 
Spoken by 


$ 50. Prologue to Falſe Delicacy. 
Mr. Xing. GARRICK, 


]' M vex'd---quite vex'd---and you'll be vex'd 
---that's worſe 
To deal with ſtubborn ſcribblers---there's the 
curſe, {good people, 
Write moral plays---the blockhead !---why, 
You'll ſoon expect this houſe to wear a ſteeple! 
For our fine piece, to let you into facts, 
Is quite a ſermon---only preach'd in acts. 
You'll ſcarce believe me, till the proof appears; 
But even I, Tom Fool, muſt ſhed ſome tears: 
Do, ladies, look upon me---nay, no ſimp' ring; 
Think you this face was ever made for 
whimp'ring ? | 
Can I a cambrick handkerchief diſplay, 
Thump my unfeeling breaſt, and roar away J 
Why this is comical, perhaps you'll ſay. 
Reſolving this ſtrange awkward bard to pump, 
I aſk'd him what he meant ?---He, ſomewhat 


"IL 


J muſt keep up the dignity of writing! 
* You may, but if you do, Sir, I muſt tell ye, 
« You'll-not keep up that dignity of belly.” 


<tiil he preach'd on- Bards of a former age, 


To face this awful court, once more I come: | 


16 » : ft 
Held up abandon'd pictures on a” . 


Apr, 


"Tis twice twelve years, ſince firit the ſtage I trod, 


Then cocks his hat, looks fierce, and ſwells 


plump, 
New purs d his belly, and his lips thus biting, 


a> ey *, kd „e „ iy a 
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APP, 


« Spread out their wit, with faſcinating art, 
And catch'd the fancy, to corrupt the heart: 
« But, happy change! in thele more moral days, 
& You cannot ſport with virtue, ev'n in plays; 
« On virtue's hde his pen the poet draws, 
&« And boldly aſks a hearing for his cauſe.” 
Thus did he prance and ſwell- The man may 
rate, | 
And feed theſe whimſies in his addle pate, 
That you'll protect his Mule becaule ſhe's good: 
A virgin, and fo chaſte !---Oh lud! Oh lud! 
No Mule the critic beadle's laſh eſcapes, 
Though virtuous, if a _— and a trapes: 
If his come forth a decent likely laſs, 
You'll ſpeak her fair, and grant the proper paſs: 
Or ſhould his brain be turns d with wild pre- 
tences, [ſenſes; 
In three hours time you'll bring bim to his 
And well you may, when in your pow'r you 
get him; Chim. 
In that ſhort ſpace, you bliſter, bleed, and ſweat 
Among the Turks, indeed, he'd run no danger; 
They Cn hold a madman and a ſtranger, 


§ 51, . to the School for Rakes ; ſpoken 
by Mr. King. GARRICK. 

THE ſeribbling gentry, ever frank and free, 

To ſweep tlie ſtage with prologues, fix on 
me. 

A female repreſentative I come, 

And with a prologue, which I call a broom, þ 

To ſweep the critic cobwebs from the room. 

Critics, like ſpiders, into corners creep, 

And at new plays their bloody revels keep; 

With ſome ſmall venom cloſe in ambuſh lie, 

Ready to ſeize the poor dramatic fly: ; 

The weak and heedleſs ſoon become their 


rey; 
But the £00 blue-bottle will force its way, 
Clean well its wings, and hum another day. 
Unknown to nature's laws, we've here one evil; 
For flies, turn'd ſpiders, play the very devil 
Fearing ſome danger, I will lay before ye 
A ſhort, true, recent, tragi-comic ſtory, 

As late I ſaunter'd in the Park for air, 
As free from thought as any coxcomb there, 
Two ſparks came up; one whiſper'd in my ear, 
He was a critic; then aſk'd me, with a ſneer--- 


Thus ſtanding, ſtaring---with a ſwaggering 


ſwing, 5 
© You've writ a farce?“ 4% Yes, Sir, a 
*« fooliſh thing.” acting, King. 


% Damn'd fooliſh--- You'd better mind your 
« "Tis ten to one - -I ſpeak it for your lake, 
% Thatthis ſame farce will prove---your Wit's 
{© laſt Stake. 
& I ſcribble for amuſement, boaſt no pow'rs.” 
% Right, for your own amuſement- not far 
© ours,” [ralking, 


Thus he went on; and, with his pleaſant 
J loſt the appetite I got with walking, (treat, 
He lavgh'd---I bow'd---but, ere I could re- 
His lyping friend did thus the doſe repeat: | 


—_— 


| Butthinknot to phyſic that quac 
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% Pray, Sir---this School for Rakes---the 


% woman's play—— [rurdayz 
«© When do you give it us?“ 4e Next Sa- 
& hope you'll both be kind to her, at leaſt. 


« A ſcribbling woman is a dreadful beaſt !--- - 


«© Then they're ſo ugly, all theſe female wits--- 
I'll damn her play -to throw her into fits. 
6 Had 1 my will, thoſe ſlattern ſluitiſi dames 
« They all ſhould ſee the bottom of the 
„% Thames,” 
If you are here, good Sirs, to breed a riot, 
[Looking about the houſe. 
Don't ſhew your ſpite; for if me arenot quiet, 
Tis ten to one---l ſpeak it for your ſake, 
This School for Rakes we'll prove---your 
Wits laſt Stake. nic will, 
As you [To the pit] fave me from their tytan- 
You will not let them uſe a woman ill. 


| Protect her and her brat---The truly brave 


Women and children will for ever fave. 
P —— 


§ 52. Prologue to Doctor Laſt in his Chariots 


ſpoken by Mr. Foote. GARRICK, 
YOUR ſervant, kind maſters, from bottom 
to top, [hop ; 


Be aſſur d, while I breath, or can tand—T mean, 
Be you pleaſed to ſmile, or be pleaſed ro grum- 
ble, ſhumble. 
Be whatever you pleaſe, I am till your moſt 
As to laugh is a right only given to man, 
To keep up that right is my prideand my plan. 
Fair ladies, don't frown; I meant woman too: 
What's common to man, muſt be common to 
you, 
You all have a right your ſweet muſcles to curl, 
From the old ſmirking prude, to the titt'ring 
young girl; 
And ever, with pleaſure, my brains I could ſpin, 
To make youall giggle, and you, ye gods, grin. 
In this preſent ſummer, as well as the paſt, 
To your favour again we preſent Dr. Laſt, 
Who, by wonderful feats, in the papers re- 
counted, (mounted. 
From trudging on foot, to his chariot is 
Amongſt the old Britons when war was begun, 


Charioteers would ſlay ten, while the foot could 


ſlay one. [ſent, 
So when doQtors on wheels with diſpatches are 
Mortality bills riſe a thouſand per cent. 
1 
All the world is a ſtage, and the quacks are 
mankind: 
There's trade, law, and ſtate quacks; nay, 
would we but ſearch, 
We ſhould find--- Heaven bleſs us !---ſome 
quacks in the church! [race 
The ſtiff-band and ſtiff-bob of the Methodift 
Give the balſam of life; and the tincture of 
grace; 8 ; 
And their poor wretched patients think much 
Tho! bliſters and cauſtics are ever upon em. 
As for laws and the tate, if quackery's a curſe, 


| Which will make the good bad, and the bad 


will make worle, 
| Yy We 


ood is done 'em, ? 


— —_— 
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We ſhould point out the quack from the regu- 
lar brother; [rother ! 
They are wiſer than I who can tell one from 
Can the ſtage, with its bills, puffs, and patients, 
ſtand trial? 
Shall we find out no quacks in the Theatre- royal? 
Some dramatical drugs, that are puff d on the 
town, 
Cauſe many wry faces, and ſcarce will go down. 
Nay, an audience ſometimes will in quackery 
delight, | (night. 
And ſweat down an author ſome pounds in one 
To return to our quack---ſhould he, help'd by 


the weather, 


Raiſe laughter and kind perſpiration together; 
Should his noſtrums of hip and of vapours but 
cure ye, 


His chariot he well can deſerve, I affre ye: 

Tis eaſy to ſet up a chariot in town, 

And eaſier ſtill is that chariot laid down. 

He petitions, by me, both as doctor and lover, 

That you'll not ſtop his wheels, or his chariot 
tip over. [would be, 
Fix him well, I beſeech you; the worſt on't 


Should you overturn him, you may overſet me. 


F 53. Prologue to the Clandeſtine Marriage. 
: GARRICK. 


POETS and painters, who from nature draw 

Their beſt and richett ſtores, have made this 
law ; 

That each ſhould neighbourly aſſiſt his brother, 

And ſteal with decency from one another. 

To- night, your matchleſs Hogarth gives the 
thought, 

Which from his canvas to the ſtage is brought; 

And who ſo fit to warm the poet's mind, 

As he who pictur'd morals and mankind ? 

But not the ſame their characters and ſcenes ; 

Both labour for one end, by different means; 

Each, as it ſuits him, takes a ſeparate road, 

Their one great object, marriage i-la-mode ; 

Where titles deign with cits to have and hold, 

And change rich blood for more ſubſtantial gold! 

And honour'd trade from mt'reft turns aſide, 

To hazard happineſs for titled pride. 

The painter dead, yet ſtill he charms the eye; 

While E 


ngland lives, his fame can never die: 


But he, who ſtruts his hour upon the ſtage, 

Can ſcarce extend his fame for half an age; 

Nor pen nor pencil can the actor ſave; 

The art and artiſt ſhare one common grave. 
Oh, let me _ one tributary tear 

On poor Jack Falſtaff's grave, and Juliet bier! 

You to their worth mult teſtimony give; 

Tis in your hearts alone their fame can live; 

Still as the ſcenes of life will ſhift away, 

The ſtrong impreſſions of their art decay. 

Your children cannot fee} what you have known; 

EE and Seng of their own. 

glory of our y few, 
Is to be felt, and be approv'd, by you. 


> - . 
4 o 
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2 Mfr. Quin and Mr, Cibber both died a little before. 


APP. 


& 54. Prologue upon Prologues; ſpoken by Mr. 
king. GARRICK» 


And, egad, it will do for any other play as well 
a as this, BAYES. 


AN old trite proverb let me quote—— 
As 1s your cloth, fo cut your coat. 

To ſuit our-author, and his farce, 
Short let me be, for wit is ſcarce; 
Nor would I ſhew it, had I any; 
The reaſons why are ſtrong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flath in pan with empty gun, [ 
The piece 1s ſure to be nndone. 
A tavern with a gaudy ſign, 
Whoſe buth is better than the wine, 
May cheat you once—Will that device, 
| Neat as imported, cheat you twice? 

"Tis wrong to raiſe your expectations: 
Poets, be dull in dedications ! 
Dulneſs in theſe to wit prefer 
But there, indeed, you ſeldom err. 
In prologues, prefaces, be flat! 
A tilver button ſpoils your hat. 
A thread-bare coat might jokes eſcape, 
Did not the blockheads lace the cape. 
A caſe in point to this before ye; 
Allow me, pray, to tell a ſtory. 

To turn the penny, once, a wit 
Upon a curious fancy hit: 
Hung out a board, on which he boaſted, 
Dinner for three pence, boil'd and roaſted ! 
The hungry read, and in they trip, 
With eager eye, and ſmacking lip 


Enter potatoes, dreſs'd each way. 
All itar'd and roſe, the houſe forſook, 
And damn'd the dinner---kick'd the cook. 
My landlord found, poor Patrick Kelly! 
There was no joking with the belly. 

Theſe facts laid down, then thus I reaſon, 
Wit in a prologue's out of ſeaſon. 
Yet ſtill will you for jokes fit watching, 
Like Cock-lane folks for Fanny's ſcratching. 
And here my ſimile's fo fit, 
For prologues are but ghoſts of wit; 
Which mean to ſhew their art and kill, 
And ſcratch you to their author's will. 
In ſhort, for reaſons great and ſmall, 
"Tis better to have none at all. 
Prologues and ghoſts !- -a paltry trade--- 
So let em both at once be laid! 
Say but the word---give your commands, 
We'll tie our prologue-monger's hands: 


bind em tight: 
Nor girls can ſcratch, nor fools can write. 


Character of a Waiter. GARRICK. 
FROM London, your honours, to Stratford 
I'm come : 


; Tom; 
I'm a waiter, your honours; you know buſtling 


Who, 


Here! bring this boil'd and roaſted, pray---" 


Confine theſe culprits !{ holding up bis hands} 


855. Prolegue to the Jubiler; ſpoken in the 


e 


& fro mA. 


App. 


Who, proud of your orders, and bowing before 
Till ſupper is ready, I'Il tell you a ſtory. [ye, 
*Twixt Hownſlow and Colnbrooke, two 
houſes of fame, [by name; 
Well known on that road, the Two Magpyes 
The one of long ſtanding, the other a new one; 
This boaſts it's the old one, and that it's the 
true one, 
Sure we, the old Magpye,as well as the younger, 
40 boaſt that our liquor 1s clearer and ſtronger; 
Of bragging and puthng you make but a jet ; 
You taſte of us both, and will ſtick to the belt. 
A race we have had, for your paſtime and 
laughter; [ after. 
„ Mag ſtarted firſt, with old Mag hopping 
"Tis ſaid the old houſe hath poſſeſs'd a receipt, 
To make a choice mixture of ſour, ſtrong, and 
ſweet; 
A Jubilee punch, which, right ſkilfully made, 
Inſur'd the old Magpye a good running trade: 
But think you we mean to monopolize ?---No, 
no ! 
We are like brother Aſhley, pro publico bono. 
Each Magpye, your honours, will peck at his 
brother, [ each other. 
And their natures were always to crib from 
Young landlords and old ones are taught by 
their calling | 
To laugh at engroſſing but practiſe foreſtall. 
ing: (but grant em, 
Our landlords are game cocks, and fair play 
I'll warrant you paſtime from each little bantam. 
Let's return tothe punch---I hope, from my ſoul, 
That now the old Magpye may ſell you a bowl: 
We. have all forts and ſizes, a quick trade to 
drive, 
As one ſhilling, two ſhilling, three ſhilling, five: 
In this town of Stratford you'll have each in- 
gredient, [dient. 
Beſide a kind welcome from me, your obe- 
I'll row ſqueeze my fruit, put ſugar and rum in, 
And be back in a moment [ Bell rings] A com- 


ing, a coming, a coming ! 


§ 56. Prologue to Polly Honeycombe. 
HITHER, in days of yore, from Spain or 


France, 

Came a dread ſorcereſs, her name Romance. 
O'er Britain's iſle her wayward ſpells ſhe caſt, 
And Common Senſe in magic chain bound fait. 
In mad ſublime did each fond lover woo, 
And in heroics ran each billet-doux : 
High deeds of chivalry their ſole delight, 
Each fair a maid diftreſs'd, each ſwain a knight. 
Then might Statira Oroondates ſee, 
At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap-a-pie, 
She too, on milk-white palfrey, launce in hand, 
A dwarf to guard her, pranc'd about the land. 

This fiend to quell, his ſword Cervantes drew, 
A truſty Spaniſh blade, Toledo true: 
Her taiiſmans and magic wand he broke; 
Knights, genii, caſtles, vaniſnh'd into ſmoke. 


| Begs with kind hearts you'll liſten to his 
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But now, the dear delight of later years, 
The younger ſiſter of Romance appears: 
Leſs folemn is her air, her drift the ſame, 
And Novel her enchanting, charming name. 
Romance might ſtrike our grave torefathers* 


mp, 
But Novel or our buck, and lively romp! 
Caſſandra's folios now no longer read, 
See two neat pocket volumes in their itead f 
And then, ſo ſentimental is the ſtyle, 
So chaſte, yet fo bewitching all the while! 
Plot and eJopement, paſſion, rape, and rapture, 
The total ſum of ev'ry dear—dear—chapter. 
Tis not alone the ſmall- talk and the tmart, 
"Tis Novel moſt beguiles the female heart. 
Miſs reads —ſhe melts—ſhe fighs—-love ſteals 
upon her— Hon ur? 
And then — Alas, poor girl !—good night, poor 
« * Thus of our Polly having lightly ſpoke, 
© Now for our author—but without a joke. 
© Tho' wits and journals, who ne'er fibb'd 
before, 
© Have laid this bantling at a certain door, 
Where, lying ſtore of faults, they'd fain heap 
more, 
© I now declare it, as a ſerious truth, 
«© *Tis the firſt folly of a ſimple youth. 
© Caught and deluded by our harlot plays 
Then cruſh not in the ſhell this infant Bayes! 
© Exert your favour to a young beginner ; | 
Nor ule the ſtripling like a batter'd inner.” 


— TT IT — 
& 57. Prologue to the Chriſimas Tale. 
GARRICR. 
Mufc plays, and enter ſeveral perſons with dif- 
ferent kinds of diſhes. ; 

Enter Mr. Palmer in the character of Chriſtmas, 

GO. on prepare my bounty for my friends, 
And ſee that Mirth, with all her crew, at- 
tends. g 

To the Audience. 
Behold a perſonage well known to fame, 

Once lov'd and honour' d Chriſtmas is my 
My officers of ſtate my taſte diſplay; {[name! 


{| Cooks, ſcullions, paſtry-cooks, prepare my way 
GARRICK.-: 


Holly and ivy round me honours ſpread, 
And my retinue ſhew—T'm not ill fed; 


| Minc'd pies, by way of belt, my breaſt divide, 


And a large carving-knife adorns my fidez _ 
"Tis no fop's weapon, twill be often drawn z 
This turban for my head—1s collar'd brawn. 
Tho' old, and white my locks, my cheeks are 

cherry; [ merry ; 
Warm'd by good fires, cheer, I'm always 
With carrol, fiddle, dance, and pleaſant tale, 
Jeſt, gibe, prank, gambol, mummery, and ale, 
I Engliſh hearts rejoic d, in days of yore; 
For new ſtrange modes, imported by the ſcore, 0 
You will not ſure turn Chriſtmas out of door! 
Suppoſe yourſelves well ſeated by a fire, [defire} 
(Stuck cloſe, you ſeem more warm than you 
Old Father Chriſtmas, now in all his glory, 

5 


* Theſe lines were added by Mr. Garrick, on its being reported that he was the author of the piece; and 
however hum orous and poetical, contain as ſtrict matter ot fact as the dulleſt proſe, 
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Clear way your thoughts from politics and 
ipleen, 

Hear my tale out, ſee all that's to be ſeen, 

Take care, my children, that you well behave— 

You, Sir, in blue red cape, not quite fo grave: 

That critic there in black ſo ſtern and thin, 


Betore you frown, pray let the tale begin 
You in the crimſon capuchin, I tear you; 
Why, Madam, at this time, fo croſs appear 
ou ? [near you. 
Excuſe me, pray—T did not ſee your huſband 
Don't think, fair ladies, I expect that you [do: 
Should hear my tale you've ſomething elſe to 
Nor will our beaux old Engliſh fare encourage; 
No foreign taſte could e er digeſt plumb- porridge. 
I have no ſauce to quicken lifeleſs ſinners ; 
My food is meant tor honeſt hearty grinners“. 
For you, your ſpiritswith good ſtomachs bring; 
Oa, make the neighb' ring root with rapture 
ring! 
Open your mouths, pray, ſwallow mo thing ! 
Critics, beware how you our pranks deſpiic; 
Hear w my tale, or you ſhan't touch my 
pies z 


'The proverb change—Be merry, but not wiſe. 


& 58. Occaſional Prologue, upon Mr. Lacy's 
firſt Appearance in the Character of Alexander. 
GARRICK-» 


IN Macedon when Alexander reign'd, 

And victory after victory was gain'd, 
The Greek Gazettes (for they had papers there) 
Publiſh'd a thouſand kbs—— as they do here. 
From them one Curtius wrote of Philip's fon, | 
Ho he did things —which never could be done! 
Unlike his copy, who will ſoon appcar, 

His mighty ſoul ne er knew the ſmalleſt fear; 
Tho' laurel-crown'd, our pale young monarch 
comes drums; 
Trembling amidft his triumphs, ſhouts, and 
Would give up all his vict'ries, falſe or true, 
To gain one greater conqueſt - that of you. 
« Lord!” cries a buxom widow, loud and 
ſtrong, [wrong.” 
He's quite a boy! To play that part is 
« Madam, he's ſix feet high, and cannot be 
too young. - 
« He looks fo modeſt, hardly ſpeaks a word: 
« Can he with proper fpirit draw his fword ? 
% A face ſo ſmooth, where neither rage nor pride 
Fats not the hero. Fronti nulla fides— ſis, 
In Engliſh thus: Truſt not to looks, they Il 
cheat us. ſus ? 
Bounc'd not Sir Swagger lately, as he'd beat 
And was not he, with all his frowns and airs, 
By one, who ſeem'd all meekneſs, kick.*'d down 
Miſs B—, all delicacy, nerve, and fear, {ſtairs ? 
Elop'd laſt week with a horſe grenadier ! 
And our advent'rer, though ſo mild and civil, 
If you once rouſe him, plays the very devil! 
Indeed! cries Madam, © Sir, I'm much ycur 
debtor ; [te 
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Twice our young hero, who for glory tow'rs: 
In fields leſs dang'rous tried his unknown 
powers; (mand, 
Like a young ſwimmer, whom his fears com- 
In ſhallow ſtreams firſt ventur'd from the land; 
Till, bolder grown, the rougher wave he ſtems, 
Plunges from giddy heights into the Thames. 
E'en now he ſtarts to hear the torrent roar, 
While his pale fates ſtand frighted on the ſhore ! 
Soon will he leap the precipice—Your nod 
Sinks him, or lifts him to a demi-god. 
——— —— 
& 59. Prelogup to the Maid of the Oaks ; po- 
ken by Mr. King, in the Character of Fame. 
GARRICK, 


[JNLIKEto ancient Fame, alleyes, tongues, ,' 
ears— 

See modern Fame, arm'd cap-a-pie, appears, 

In ledgers, chronicles, gazettes, and gazet- 
teers ! , 

My ſoaring wings are fine election ſpeeches, 

And puffs of candidates ſupply my breeches. 

My cap is ſatire, criticiſm, wit— 

Is there a head that wants it in the pit ?— 


No flowing robe and trumpet me adorn ; 
I wear a jacket, and I wind a horn. 
| Pie, fong, and paſtoral, for five months paſt, 
PuiF'd well by mc, have been the general taſte, 
Now Marybone ſhines forth to gaping crowds ; 
Now Highgate glitters from her l of clouds; 
St, George's Fields, with taſte and faſhion ſtruck, 
Diſplay Arcadia at the Dog and Ducx 
And Drury Miſſes here,“ in tawdry pride, 
« Are there Paſtoras by the fountain ide.” 
To frowſy bow'rs they reel through midnight 
dawps, [ lamps. 
With Fauns half drunk, and Dryads breaking 
Both far and near did this new whimſy run; 
One night it friſk'd, forſooth, at Iſlington. 
And now, as for the public bound to cater, 
Our manager muſt have his fete champẽtre. 
How is the weather ?—Pretty clear and bright, 
[Looking abut, 
A ſtorm''s the devil on champẽtre night 
Leſt it ſhould fall to ſpoy} the author's ſcenes, 
I'll catch this gleam, to tell you what he means: 
He means a ſhow as brilliant as Cox's, 
Laugh for the Pits and, may be, at the boxes ; 
Song, chorus, frolic, dance, and rural play, 
The merry-making of a wedding day. 
Whoſe is the piece ?—"Tis all ſurmiſe, ſug geſ- 
tion Tqueſtion. 
Is't his, or hers, or yours, Sir? That's, the 
The parent, baſliful, whimſical, or poor, 
Left it a puling infant at the door; [ eloaks, 
Twa laid on flow'rs, and wrapp'd in fancied 
And on the breaſt was written— Maid ot Oaks. 
The actors crowded round the girls careſs'd 
| (and bleſs'd it; 


Lord! the ſweet pretty babe !---they prais'd 


it 


* I ſhould be glad to know the young man bet- | 


To the upper gallery. 


Tae maſter peep'd, ſmil'd, took it in, and 
areſs'd it 7 ; 


Whate er 


[ Ofering it. 


r 
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Whate'er its birth, protect it from the curſe 

Of being ſmother'd by a pariſh nurſe: 

As you're kind, rear it---if you're curious, 
praiſe it— 

And ten to one but vanity betrays it. 


& 60. Prologue to the Spleen, or Iſlington Sa; 


ſpoken by Mr. King. GARRICK, 
H O' prologues now as blackberries are 
plenty, [ty 3 


And, like them, maukiſh too---nineteen in twen- 

Yet you will have them when their date is o'er, 

And prologue ! prologue! ſtill your honours roar; 

Till tome ſuch diſmal phiz as mine comes on — 

Ladies and gentlemen, indeed there's none; 

The prologue, author, ſpeaker---all are dead 
and gone. 

Theſe reaſons have ſome weight, and ſtop the rout; 

You clap---I ſmile---and thus go cringing out: 

While living, call me; for your pleaſure uſe me— 

Should I tip off—I hope you'll then excuſe me. 

So much for Prologues—and now enter Farce: 

Shall I a ſcene I lately heard, rehearſe ? 

The place, the park; the dramatis perſone, ' 

Two female wits, with each a macaroni : 

« Pr'ythee, Lord Flimſey, what's this thing at 
Drury [Ma'am, I'll aſſure you.“ 

« This Spleen ?? ——*# Tis low, damn'd low, 

« Cf — my Lor? We now feel no ſuch 
evil, 

Never are haunted with a vapouriſh devil. 

« Inpleaſure's round we whirl it from the brain: 

« You rattle it away with, Seven's the main 

« In upper lite we have no ſpleen or gall ; 

« And as for other life—it is no life at all.” 

What can I ſay in our poor bard's behalf ? 

He hopes that . lite may make you laugh. 

May not a trader, who ſhall buſinels drop, 

Quitting at once his old-accuſtom'd ſhop, 

In fancy through a courſe of pleaſures run, 

Retiring to his ſeat at Iflington ; | 

And, of falſe dreams of happineſs brim-full, 

Be at his villa miſerably dull ? 

Would not he Iſlington's fine air forego, 

Could he again be choak'd in Butcher-row ? 

In ſhewing cloth renew his former pleaſure, 

Surpaſs'd by none but that of clipping meature ? 

The matter of this ſhop, ® too, ſecks repoſe, 


Sells off his ſtock in trade, his verſe and proſe, 

His daggers, buſkins, thunder, lightning, and 
old cloaths. 

Will he in rural ſhades find eaſe and quict ? 

Oh no ! he'll ſigh for Drury, and ſeek peace in 
riot. | 

Nature of yore prevail'd thro' human kind; 

To low and middle life ſhe's now confin'd : 

*T was there the choiceſt dramatiſts have ſought 
her, [caught her. 


'Twas there Moliere, there Jonſon, Shakeſpeare | 


22 let our gleaning bard with ſafety come, 
o pick up ſtraws dropt from their harveſt- home. 
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[5 61. Prologue introduced in the Prelude of 


New Brocms ; ſpoken by Mr. King, at the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 1776. 


GARRICK, 
QCRIBBLERS are ſportſmen ; and, as ſportſ- 
men are, fair; 


Some hit, ſome miſs, ſome poach, and ſome beat 
This wounds a ſtraggling bird; that often tries 
But never kills, he ſhoots and ſhuts both eyes; 
Like our train'd-bands, the mark he never hit: 3 
He ſcorns to ſee the murder he commits: 
Some will whole covies take, nineteen in twen- 
ty; [ plenty. 
And then you ſmack your lips---for game js 
In ſhort, by you their merits mult be tried; 
And woe to them who are not qualified ! 
Another ſimile we mean to broach--- 
A new one tool - the ſtage is a ſtage-coach--- 
A ſtage-coach !---why ?---I'll tell you, if you 
alk it— [ baſket . 
+Here ſome take places, and ſome mount the 
Our cattle too, that draw the ſtage along, 

Are of all forts and ſizes- weak and ſtrong ; 
Brown, grey, black, bay, briſk, tame, gt 
lame, fat, lean, old, and young! 

If, as we're jogging on, we ſometimes ſtop, 
Some ſcold within, and ſome afleep will drop, 
While ſailors and their doxies ſing and roar 
o' top. 
The 3 manager will ſometimes pleaſe 
e e, 
But foul he ſtuff the coach too full, and 2 
You then begin to ſwear- e Zounds ! ſhut the 
door ; [ more--- 
« We're cramm'd already---here's no room for 
« You're ſo damn'd tat!--- A little farther, Sir 
« Your elbow's in my ſtomach- I can't ftir!”? 
Hoit ! hoit! the coachman then drives on apace, 
And, ſmack ! with other ſtages runs a race. 
Thro' thick and thin we daſh, now up,now down, 
Now raiſe a duſt, now rattling thro” the town; 
Now firſt, now laſt, now jolted, crack! we fall--- 
Laugh'd, pelted, hooted at, and damn'd by all. 
Yourlate old coachman, tho' oft ſplaſh'd by dirt, 
And out in many a ſtorm, retires unhurt; ; 
Enjoys your kind reward for all his pains, 
And now to other hands reſigns the reins, 
But the new partners of the old machine, 
Hoping you'll find it ſnug, and tight, and clean, 
Vow that with much civility they'll treat you, 
Will drive you well, and pleaſantly will ſeat you. 
The road is not all turnpike---and,what worſe is, 
They can't inſure your watches, or your purſes z 
But they'll inſure you, that their beſt endea- 
vour 
Shall not be wanting to obtain your favonr : 
Which gain'd---Gee up! the old ſtage will 
run for ever! 
—— 
5 62. Prologue to the School for Scandal. 
GARRICK, 
A School for Scandal! !--. Tell me, I beſeech 
| (you? 


„ 


* Alluding to Mr. Garrick's ret ring from the „ 


ou, 

Needs 1 2 ſchool this modiſh art to teach 
＋ Boxcs. 1 Gallery. 

a No 


, Y3 
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No need of leſſons now - the knowing think--- 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Causꝰ d by a dearth of ſcandal, ſnould the vapours 
Diſtreſs our fair- ones, let them read the papers; 
Their powerful mixtures ſuch diſorders hit, 
Crave what they will, R anon ſuſſicit. 


« Lord!” cries my Lady Wormwood (who 
loves tattle, 
And puts much {alt and pepper in her prattle), 


Juſt ris'n at noon, all night at cards when 
- threſhing, | | 
Strong tea and ſcandal--bleſs me, howrefreſhing ! 
« Give me the papers, Liſp---how bold and 
« free! (ip) 
Laſt night Lord L. (ps) was caught with 
« Lady D. [latile ! (eps) 
For aching heads, what charming ſal wo- 
If Mrs. B. will ſtill continue flirting, 
We hope ſhe'll draw, or we'll undraw, the 
„ curtamn. -- 
Fine ſatire, poz! in public all abuſe it; 
4% But, by ourſelves, (/ps) our praiſe we can't 
« refuſe it. | 
Now, Liſp, read you---there, at that daſh 
c and ftar---"" ware, 
Yes, Ma'am---Acertain Lord had beſt be- 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grofve- 
© nor- ſquare; 
For ſhould he Lady W. find willing 
Worm wood is bitter, Oh! that's me 
cc the villain ! 
« Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
« Let that vile paper come within my door.“ 
21 _ at our friends we laugh, who feel the 
art; b 
To reach our feelings, we ourſelves muſt ſmart. 
Is our young bard ſo young, to think that he 
Can ſtop the full ſpring-tide of calumny? 
. the world ſo little, and its trade? 
as! the devib's ſooner rais'd than laid. 
So ſtrong, ſo ſwift, the monſter nr no 
gging; wagging. 
Cut Feandafs head off---ſtill the — is 
Proud of your ſmiles, once laviſhly beſtow'd, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 
To ſhew his gratitude, he draws his pen, 
And ſeeks this hydra, Scandal, in its den; 
From his fell gripe the frighted fair to ſave--- 
Tho? he ſhould fall, th* attempt mult pleaſe the 
ow 5 
For your applauſe, all perils he would through, 
He'll fight- -that's write---a cavaliero true, 
Tul ev'ry drop of blood---that's ink---is 
ſpilt for you. 
—— .. ñ——ꝛQ 
& 63. Prologue to the Fathers. GARKICK. 
WHEN from the world departs a jon of fame, 
| s deeds or works embalm his precious 
Yet, not content, the public call for art, name; 
To reſcue from the tomb his mortal part; 
Demand the painter's and the ſculptor's hand, 
To ſpread his mimic form throughout the land; 


The late Henry Fielding, Eſq. author of the play. 
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A form, perhaps, which living was neglected, 
And, when it could not feel reſpect, reſpected. 
This night, no buſt or picture claims your praiſe, 
Our claim's ſuperior-- we his ſpirit raiſe ; 5 
From Time's dark ftore-houſe bring a long-loſt 
And drag it from oblivion into day. 

But who the author? Need I name the wit, 
Whom Nature prompted as his genius writ ? 
88 {mil'd on Fancy for each well-wrought 

ory, 
Where characters live, act, and ſtand before ye, 
Suppole thele characters, various as they are, 
The knave, the fool, the worthy, wiſe, and fair, 0 
For and again the author pleading atyourbar. 
Firtt pleads Tom Jones --grateful his heart and 
warm; from harm; 
6 Brave, gen'rqus Britons ! ſhield this play 
My beſt friend wrote it; ſhould it not ſucceed, 
© Tho' wita my Sophy bleit---my heart will 
« bleed.” 
Then from his face he wipes the manly tear. 
Courage, my maſter!” Partridge cries, 
« don't fear: 
« Should Envy's ſerpents hiſs, or Malice frown, 
6 'Tho' I'm a coward, zounds ! I'll knock em 
„ down.” 
Next, ſweet Sophia comes---ſhe cannot ſpeak- -- 
Her wiſhes for the play o'cr{pread her cheek ; 
In ev ry look her — you read, 
And more than eloquence her bluſhes plead. 
Now Blitil bows---with ſmiles his falſe heart 
gilding--- [Fielding *.“ 
« He was my foe---I beg you'll damn this 
© Right!” Thwackum roars, “no mercy, Sirs, 
I pray (play.” 
“ Scourge the dead author, thro' his orphan 
«© What words!” cries Parſon Adams, “ Fie, 
cc fie! diſown em; | 
e Good Lord |---de mortuts nil niſi bonum: 
&« If ſuch are Chriſtian teachers, who'll revere 
« em? [ hear em.“ 
If thus they preach, the devil alone ſhould 
Now Slipſlop enters Tho' this ſcriv' ning 
«* vagrant 
& Slated my virtue, which was e e ee, 
« Yet, like black Thello, I'd bear ſcorns and 
Slip into poverty to th' very hips, [whips, 
&« T'eult this play- may it decreaſe in favour, 
& And be its fs immoraliz'd for ever! 
Squire Weſtern, reeling, with October mellow, 
4% Tallyo, boys !---Yoax l- Critics, hunt the 
4. fellow! breeding: 
& Damn 'en ! theſe wits are varmint not worth 
« What good &er came of writing and of 
& reading?“ 
Next comes, brim-full of ſpite and politics, 
His ſiſter Weſtern---and thus deeply ſpeaks : 
“ Wits are arm'd powers; like France attack 
« the foe; (blow! 
“% Negociate till they ſleep- then ſtrike the 


Allworthy laſt pleads to your nobleſt paſſions: 
Ve gen rous —— of the taſte and faſhions, 


e Departed 
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But I'll come dance about your beds at nights; 


Nay, what's yet worſe, to kill me in the prime 
Of Eaſter- term, in tart and cheeſecake time ! 


«« Departed Genius left his orphan play 

« To your kind care---what the dead wills, 
© obey. 

« Oh then reſpect the father's fond bequeſt, 

« And make his widow ſmile, his ſpirit reſt! 


§ 64. Epilogue to A Woman Kill'd with Kind 
neſs. 
AN honeſt crew, diſpoſed to be merry, 

Came to a tavern by, and call'd for wine: 

The drawer brought it (ſmiling like a cherry) 
And told them it was pleaſant, neat, ne Lf | 
Taſte it, quoth one: he did; Oh, fie! 
(quoth he) | [the lee. 
This wine was good; now 't runs too near 


Another ſipp'd, to give the wine his due, 
And ſaid unto the reſt, it drank too flat; 
The third ſaid, it was old; the fourth, too new; 
Nay, quoth the fifth, the ſharpneſs likes me not. 
Thus, gentlemen, you ſee how in one hour 
The wine was new, old, flat, ſharp, fweet, 
and four, 


Unto this wine we do allude our play; [grave : 
Which ſome will judge too trivial, ſome too | 
You, as our guelts, we entertain this day, 
And bid you welcome to the beſt we have. 
Excuſe us, then; good wine may be diſ- 
grac'd, [ tate, 
When every ſeveral mouth hath ſundry ' 


— E 
§ 65. Epilogue to Tyranneck Love; ſpoken by 
Nell Gwyn, when ſbe was to be carried of 


r 


dead by the bearers. DRYDEN. 
To the Bearer. 
FH OLD! are you mad, you damn'd confound- 
ed dog? 


Jam to riſe, and ſpeak the epilogue. 
To the Audience. | 

I come, kind gentlemen, ſtrange news to tell ye; 

I am the gholt of yuor departed Nelly. | 

Sweet ladies, be not frighted, I'll be civil: 

I'm what I was, a little harmleſs devil; 

For, after death, we ſprites have juſt fuch na- 
tures [tures ; 

We had, for all the world, when human crea- 

And therefore I, that was an actreſs here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there, 

Gallants, look to't ; you fay there are no 
ſpnites 3 : 


th. 


And faith you'll be in a ſweet kind of taking, 
When I ſurpriſe you between ſleep and waking. 
To tell you true, I walk, becauſe I die 

Out of my calling, in a tragedy. 

Oh poet, damn'd dull poet! who could prove 
So ſenſeleſs, to make Nelly die tor love 


I'll fit the fop; for I'll not one word ſay, 


- 


Apr. PROLOGUES any EPILOGUES. 
A play which if you dare but twice fit out, 


You'll all be ſlander'd, and be thought devout. 
But farewel, gentlemen; make haſte to me; 


EEE 
I'm ture ere long to have your company. 


As for my epitaph, when I am gone, 
I'll truſt no poet, but will write my own. 


Here Nelly lies, who, tho' ſhe liv'd a flattern“, 
Vet died a princeſs, acting in St. Cath'rine f. 


— . — 


§ 66. Epilogue to Aurengzebe, DRYDEN. 


Pretty taſk! and fo I told the fool, 

Who needs would undertake to pleaſe by rule: 
He thought that it his characters were good, 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and 

blood, 

The action great, yet cincumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but fliding into rhyme, 
The paſſions rais d and calm'd by juſt degrees, 
As tides are ſweil'd, and then retire to ſeas; © 
He thought in hinting theſe his bus*neſs done, 
Though he, perhaps, has fail'd in ev'ry one. 
But, after all, a poet muſt confeſs, 


His art's like phyſic, but a happy gueſs. 


Your pleaſure on your fancy muſt depend; 
The lady's pleas'd, juſt as ſhe likes her friend. 
No ſong! no dance ! no ſhow ! he fears you'll 
You love all naked beauties, but a play. [ ſay, 
He much miſtakes your methods to delight, 
And, like the French, abhors our _— 
fight; | [right. 
But thote damn'd dogs can never be i' th" 
True Engliſh hate your Monſieurs* paltry arts; 


For you are all filkweaversf in your hearts. 


Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are rous'd ; and clatt'ring ſticks cry, Play, 
play, play ! 


| Mean time, your fribbling foreigner will ſtare, 


And mutter to himſelf, 4h, gens barbare ! 

And, gad, tis well he mutters, well tor him; 

Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from 
Iimb. be 

Tis true, the time may come, your ſons may 

Infected with this French civility: 

But this in after-ages will be done; 

Our poet writes an hundred years too ſoon. 

This age comes on too flow, or he too faſt ; 

And early ſprings are ſubject to a blaſt. 

Who would excel, when few can make a teſt 

Betwixt indiff” rent writing and the beſt ? 

For favours cheap and common who would 

ſtrive, 

Which, like abandon'd proſtitutes, you give? 

Yet ſcatter*d here and there I ſome behold, 

Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold : 

To theſe he writes; and, if by them allow'd 

"Tis their prerogative to rule the crowd ; 

For he more fears (like a preſuming man) 

Their votes who cannot judge, than theirs who 


T” excuſe his godly, out-of-faſhion play; | 


Can. 


Her real character. + The character ſhe repreſented in the play. t Alluding to the rĩ- 


valry of the Spital- fields manufactures with thoſe of France. 
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& 67. Epilogue to the Duke of Guiſe ; ſpoken 


% 


by Mrs. Cook. DrYveN. 
MoH time and trouble this poor play has 
We) 
Ard, faith, I doubted once the cauſe was lot. 
Yet no one man was meant, nor great, nor 
Our poets, like frank gameſters“, threw at all. 
They took no ſingle aim 
hearty, [ty. 
Huzzaed, an4 fir'd broadſides at the whole par- 
* battle every man is bound to fight. 
r what ſhould hinder me to fell my ſkin ; 
Se defendends never was a lin. 
Tis a fine world, my maſters—right or wrong, 
They mult do all they can---- tongue. 
But we, forſooth, muſt bear a Chriſtian mind, 
hind : [drous wiſe, 
Nay, and when one boy's down, twere won- 
When fortune favours, none but fools will 
dally : 
Tipp'd you th' inviting wink, ftand ſhall I, 
ſhall I ? 
Fie, Mittreſs Cook ! faith, you're too rank a 
Tory! 
Wiſh not we hang'd, but pity their hard caſes; 
You women love to ſee men make wry faces. 
I fay no more, but give the devil his due. 
Leniti ves, ſays he, beſt ſuit with our condition: 
love no blood---Nor I, Sir, as I breathe ; 
But hanging is a fine dry kind of death, 
Yes, juſt like him that hung 'twixt hell and 
heaven, 
Yes, ſure ; but you're for holding all things 
ficady, | [ brother, 
You Trimmers ſhould, to poize it, hang on t'o- 
ther. (ing, 


& : 
fmall; 

But, like bold boys, true to their prince, and 
Duels are c:imes ; but when the cauſe 1s right, 
Dear as I could, if once my heart were in? 
The Whigs mult talk, and Tories hold their 
And figat like boys with one hand tied be- 
To cry, Box fair, and give him time to riſe. 
Would any of you ſparks, if Nan or Mally 
A Trimmer cried (that heard me tell this ſtory) 
Pray, Sir, faid I, don't think me ſuch a Jew ; 
Jack Keich, fays I, 's an excellent phyſician, 
We Trimmers are for holding all things even- 
Have we not bad men's lives enough already ?---- 
Now, ftnce the weight hangs all on one fide, 
Damn'd neuters, in their middle way of ſteer- 


Are neither fiſh, nor fleſh, nor good red-her- 
ring: | 

Not Whigs nor Tories they, nor this nor that ; 

Nor birds, nor beaſts, but juſt a kind of bat; 

A twilight animal, true to neither cauſe, 

With Tory wings, but Whiggith teeth and claws. 


$68. E ilogue to. King Arthur, an Opera; 


Spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the character 
of Emmeline. DryYDen, 
12 had to-day a dozen billet-doux, f beaux; 
From tops, and wits, and cits, and Bow-fſtreet 
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Arr. 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple 
more; | 
A Covent-Garden porter brought me four. 
I have not yet read all; but, without feigning, 
We maids can make ſhrewd gueſles at your 
meaning. 
What if, to ſhew your ſtyles, I read them here? 
Methinks I hear one cry, Oh Lord, forbear 
„No, Madam, no; by Heav'n, that's too ſe- 
Well then, be ſafe [vere.” 
But ſwear henceforward to renounce all writ- 
As you love eaſe, and hate campaigns and 
fighting.” 
Yet, faith, 'tis juſt to make ſome fe examples: 
What if I ſhew'd you one or two for ſamples ? 
Here's one defires my ladyſhip to meet 
[ulli out one. 
At the kind couch above, in Bridges - ſtreet. 
Oh ſharping knave ! that would have you know 
For a poor ſneaking treat of chocolate. { what, 
Now, in the name of luck, I'll break this open, 
[ Pulls out another. 
Becauſe I dreamt laſt night I had a token; 
The ſuperſcription is exceeding pretty, 
« To the deſire of all the town and city.“ 
Now, gallants, you muſt know, this precious fop 
Is foreman of a haberdaſher's thop ; 
One who devoutly cheats, demure in carriage, 
And courts me to the holy bands of marriage: 
But with a civil innuendo too, 
My overplus of love ſhall be for you. 
[ Reads, 

% Madam, I ſwear, your looks are ſo divine, 
«© When I ſet up, your face ſhali be my ſign. 

& Tho' times are hard, to ſhew how I adore you, 

6 Here's my whole heart, and half a guinea for 
you, honey; 

« But have a care of beaux; they're falſe, my 

6% And, which is worſe, have not one rag of 
money. 

See how maliciouſly the rogue would wrong ye; 
But I know better things of ſome among ye. 
My viſeſt way will be to keep the ſtage, 

And truſt to the good-nature of the age ; 


And he that likes the mulic and the play, 
Shall be my favaurite gallant to-day, 


$69. Epilogue to the Cutter of C:oleman-ftreet; ſpo - 
ken by the Perſon who ated Cutter. COWLEY. 
METHINEKS a viſion bids me ſilence break, 
(Without bis peruke, 
And ſome words to this congregation ſpeak ; 
So great and gay a one I ne'er did mcet 
At the Fifth Monarch's court in Coleman-ſtreet. 
But yet I wonder much, not to eſpy a 
Nracher in all this court, cail'd Zephaniah, 
Bleſs me ! where are we? What may this place 
For I begin my viſion now to {ee (be? 
That this is a mere theatre---Well then, 
It*t be e en fo, I'll Cutter be again. 
[ Puts en bis ꝓerule. 


ing 
And take this ſolemn oath of my inditing, 


* This play was written jointly by Dryden and Lee. 


Not 


p 
g 
) 
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Not Cutter the pretended cavalier; 
For to confeſs ingenuouſly here, 
To you who always of that party were, 
I never was of any; up and down 
I roll'd, a very rake-hell of this town. 
But now my tollies and my faults are ended, 
My fortune and my mind are both amended ; 
And if we may b'lieve one who has fail'd before, 
Our author ſays he'll mend---that is, he Il write 

no more, | 

— —— 


& 70. Epilogue to the firfl Part of The Rover, 

or The Baniſh'd Cavaliers, Mrs. BEHN. 
THE baniſh'd cavaliers! a roving blade! 

A popiſn carnival ! a maſquerade ! 

The devil's in't if this will pleaſe the nation, 
In theſe our bleſſed times of re formation, 
When conventicling is ſo much in faſhion. 
And yet 
That mutinous tribe leſs factions do beget, 
Than your continua! differing in wit. 
Your judgment (as your paſſion) 's a diſeafe 1 


Nor Muſe nor Miſs your appetite can pleaſe ; 
You're grown as nice as queaſy conſciences, 
Whoſe each convulſion, when the ſpirit moves, 
Damns every thing that maggot 2 
With canting rule you would the ſtage refine, 
And to dull method all our ſenſe confine, 
With th' inſolence of commonwealths you rule, 
Where each gay fop, and politic brave fool, | 
On monarch Wit impoſe without controul. 
As for the laſt, who ſeldom ſees a play, 
Unleſs it be the old Black-Friars way, 
Shaking his empty noddle o'er deter 1/1 
He cries---Good ith , theſe plays will never do. 
Ah, Sir! in my young days, what lofty wit, 
What high-ſtrain'd ſcenes of fighting there were 
writ ! 
Theſe are ſlight airy toys. But tell me, pray, 
What has the Houte of Commons done to-day ? 
Then ſhews his politicks, to let you ſee, 
Of ſtate affairs he'll judge as notably 
As he can do of wit and poetry, 
Lee younger ſparks, who hither do reſort, 
Pox o' your gentle — give us more ſport; ö 
Damme! I'm ſure will never pleaſe the court. 
Such fops are never — unleſs the play 
Be ſtuff' d with tools, as briſk and dull as they: 
duch might the half- crown ſpare, and in a glas 
At home bchold a more accompliſh'd aſs; 
Where they may (et their cravats,wigs, and faces, 
And practiſe al their buffoon'ry grimaces--- 
See how this huff becomes--this damme ſtare, 
Which they at home may act, becauſe theydare; c 
But muſt with prudent caution do elſewhere. 
Oh, that our Nokes, or Tony Lee, conld ſhow 
A fop but half ſo much to th' life as you 


& 71. Epilogue to the Round-Heads, or The 
Good Old Cauſe; ſpoken by Lay eſbro”. 
irs. BEHN. 
THE vizor's off, and now I dare ap 
High tor the royal cauſe, en cer; 


« 
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ho ence ne teen Wh 

Could cant and lye, preach, and diſſemble too: 

So far you drew me in z but faith I'll be 

Reveng d on you, for thus debauching me: 

Some of your pious cheats I'll open lay, 

That lead your ignoramus flock aftray ; 

For ſince I cannot fight, I will not faul 

To exerciſe my talent, that's to rail. | 

Ve race of hypocrites, whoſe cloak of 2eal 

Covers the knave that cants for commonweal, 

All laws, the church, and tate to ruin brings, 

And impudently ſets a rule on kings; 

Ruin, deſtroy, all's good that you decree, 

By your infallible preſbytery ; 

Proſperous at firſt, in ills you grew ſo vain, 

You thought to play the old game o' again g 

And thus the cheat was put upon the nation, 

Firſt with long parliaments, next reformation, 

And now you hop d to make a new invahon z 

And when you can't prevail by open force, 7 

To cunning tickling tricks you have recourſe, 

And raiſe ſedition forth without remorſe. 

« Confound theſe curſed Tories, then they crys 
[In a preaching tone. 

«© Thoſe fools, thoſe loyal pimps to monarchy, 

<« Thoſe that exclude the ſaints, yet ope the doag 

To introduce the Babylonian Whore! 

By ſacred Oliver, the nation's mad 

« Beloved, twas not ſo when he was head: 

e But then, as I have ſaid it oft before ye, 

« A Cavalier was but a type of Tory. 

c The curs then durſt not bark, but all the breed 

ce Is much increas'd ſince that good man is dead: 

Vet then they rail'd againſt the good old cauſe, 

% Rail'd fooliſhly for loyalty and laws; | 

But when the ſaints had put them to a ſtand, 

« We left them loyalty, and took their land ; 

„Vea, and the pious work of reformation _ 

« Rewarded was with plunder, ſequeſtration." 

Thus cant the faithful; nay, they're ſo uncivil, 

To pray us harmleſs players to the devil. 

When this is all th* exception they can make, 

They damn us for our glorious maſter's ſake, 

But why gainſt us do you ny arm? 

Our ſmall religion ſure can do no 1 

Or if it do, ſince that's the only thing, 

We will reform, when you are true to th king. 


$72. Epilogue to the Lancaſhire Witches; Holen 
by Mrs. Barry and Teague. : 


SHADWELL, 
Mrs. Barry. A Skilful miſtreſs uſes wondroug 
art, 


To keep a pceviſh crazy lover's heart. 

His awkward limbs, forgetful of delights, 
Muſt be urg d on by tricks and paintul nights; 
Which the poor ereature is content to bear, 
Fine mantuas and new petticoats to wear. 
And, Sirs, your ſickly appetites to raiſe, 

The ſtarving players try a thouſand ways: 
You had a Spaniſh Friar of intrigue, 

And now we have preſented you a Teague, 


| Which with much coſt from Ireland we have 
It he be dull, e en hang him for the plot. 
| Teague. 
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Teague. Now have a care ; for, by my ſhoul's 
: - fhoulvaation, 
Dith vill offend a party in de nation. 
Mrs. Barry. They that are angry muſt be 
very beaſts; 
For all religions laugh at fooliſh prieſts. 
Teague. By Creeſh, I ſwear, de poet has 
undone me; 
Some {imple Troy will make beat upon me. 
- Ars. Barry. Good Proteſtants, I hope you 
will not ſee 
A martyr made of our poor Tony Lee. 
Our popes and friars on one fide offend, 
And yet, alas! the city's not our friend: 
"The city neither like us nor our wit; 
fay their wives learn ogling 1n the pit : 
They're from the boxes taught to make ad- 
vances, 
To anfwer ſtolen ſighs and naughty glances. 
We virtuous ladies ſoine new ways mult ſeek ; 
For all conſpire our playing trade to break. 
If the bold poet freely thews his vein, 
In every place the ſnarling fops complain. 
Of your groſs. follies if you will not hear, 
With inoffenſive nonſenſe you muſt bear. 
You, like the huſband, never ſhall receive 
Half the delight the ſportful wife can give. 
A poet dares not whip this foolith age; 
You cannot bear the phyſic of the ſtage. 


Epilogue to the Cruel Gift; ſpoken 3 
Mrs. Oldfield. * 
IWELL,---'twas a narrow ſcape my lover 
' made— 
That cup and meſſage---I was fore afraid! 
Was that a preſent for a new-made widow, 
All in her diſmal dumps, like doleful Dido ? 
When one pecp'd in- and hop'd for ſomething 
, blood“. 
There was — Oh gad! a naſty heart and 
If the old man had ſhew'd himſelf a father, 
His bowl ſhould have inclos d a cordial rather; 
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Something to cheer me up amidſt my trance, 


Leas de barbade---or comfortable Nantst 
He thought he paid it off with being ſmart, 
And to be witty, cried, he'd ſend the heart. 
I could have w his gravity, moreover, 
Were I our ſex's ſecrets to diſcover, 0 
*Tis what we never look for in a lover. 

Let but the bridegroom prudently provide 

All other matters fitting for a bride, | 
So he make good the jewels and the jointure, 
To miſs the heart, does ſeldom diſappoint her. 
Faith, for the faſhion hearts of late are made in, 
They are the vileſt baubles we can trade in. 
Where are the tough brave Britons to be found, 
With hearts of oak, fo much of old renown'd ? 
How many worthy gentlemen of late 
Swore to he true to mother-church and ſtate; 
When their falſe hearts were ſecretly maintaining 
Yon trim king Peyin, at Avignon reigning ? 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


APP, 


Shame on the canting crew of ſoul-inſurers, 

That Tyburn-tribe of ſpeech-making non- 
jurors; 

Who, in newr- fangled terms old truths explain. 
ing, ſing, 

Teach honeſt Engliſhmen damnꝰ d e 

Oh! vould you loſt integrity reſtore, 

And boaſt that faith your plain forefathers 

What ſurer pattern can you hope to find, [bore; 

Than that f 20 pledge $ your monarch left be- 
hind? 

See how his looks his honeſt heart explain, 

And ſpeak the bleſſings of his future reign ! 

In his each feature, truth and candour trace, 


And read plain dealing written in his face. 


& 74. Epilogue to the Rival Fools; ſpoken by 
Mr. Pinkethman and Mr. Bullock, CIBBER. 


[ Pinkethman taking Bullock by the fleeve, 


| Horb, hold, Sir Bullock! Vou muſt ſtay, 


dear rogue, 
And tack a rhime or two to th' epilogue. 
Bul. Pho! pox ! not I; beſide, your jeſts 
are more in vogue. 
If I don't think you're beſt alone, then rack me. 
Pin. Ay, but you know -I'm better---with 
an ais to back me. [ brother, 
Bul. O! Sir, for that, you'll find indeed, dear 
That's but one aſs's backing of another: 
Now, tho' the jeſt is ſtale, ot aſs beſtridden, 
It may be new to ſee the rider ridden. 
[Trips up his heels, and beſtrides him. 
Pin. Odſheart! the dog will murder me- 
Bu. No, no; 
I'm only backing of my friend, or ſo: 
Now, pray, Sirs, tell me, did you ever fee a face 
[ Shewwing it to the audience. 
In every circumſtance more like an aſs? 
And ĩs t not juſt that I ſhould now keep down 
The aſs that has ſo often rid the town; 
But that thou may'it hereafter grow ſo wiſe--- 
Hey-dey ! What now? Pin. flruggling. 
Pan. III tell you when I riſe. 
Throws Bull. over his head, and mounts on him. 
Bul. Odds-me ! the beaſt has thrown me— 
Fin. — Down, rogue, down : 
Thus rightful monarchs re-aſcend their throne. 
So have I feen, and with as little rout, 
Britons and French march into towns and out; 
And thus, by ſudden turns of good and ill- luck, 
Victorious Pinky ſtride the conquer'd Bullock. 
But now, to let you ſec the conqueror's virtue, 
Tho', ſlave, I have you down---I ſcorn to hurt 
you. [do, 
Bul. Well, well, I yield: yet all this mighty 
But proves that I'm an aſs as well as you. 
Pin. Thus the fole glory we in victors ice, 
Is firſt to make men ſlaves, then ſet em free, 


Get out, you puppy—— 
ul. Well, now let's agree, [ Riſes, 


9 This tragedy was founded upon the ſtory of Sigiſmunda and Guiſcardo, one of Boccace's novels 
wherein the heart of the lover is ſent by the father to his daughter, as a preſent. 


+ i-c- Citron-water and good brandy. 


1 The Prince of Wales, ti en preſents 


And, 
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And, as you firſt propos'd, befriend the play. 
Pin, That's true---grant, gallants, but your 
' ſmiles to-day, | 
And your petitioners ſhall ever pray : 
But. That every lover to theſe ſcenes inclin'd | 
May the ſame favour from his miſtreſs find. 
Piu. May all che married dames preferve 
their ſpouſes 
From drink, late hours, and ili-reputed houſes. 
Bul. The beaux till make ſubſcriptions for 
the fair, 
And each preſented ticket cure deſpair. 
Pin. Each fair nymph's love, that's now 
abroad in wars, 
Come laden home with his- and her arrears. 
Bul. May all the gameſters make their bub- 
bles pay, 
And daily *noint 'em for their itch of play. 
Pin. Each Miſs that pays her only half- 
crown duly, 
Be tenfold reimburs'd it by a cully: 
Bal. And may thoſe cullies, whom their 
Charms ſo urge on, 
Ne'cr find occaſion after for a ſurgeon. 
; _ So _ theſe wiſhes wait on all that ſay, 
n hearty claps they will ſupport the play, c 
And cram the houls upon Dae day. 


§ 75. Epilogue to the Provoked Wife ; ſpoken 
by Lady Brute and Belinda. VANBRUGH. 


. B. No epilogue! 

: N Belinda, 1 ſwear I know of none. 

L. B. Lord! how ſhall we excule it to _ 

| town ? (our own. 

Bel. Why, we muſt e'en ſay ſomething of 

L. B. Our own! Ay, that mult needs be pre- 

cious ſtuft. 98 

Bel. T'll lay my life, they'l] like it well enough. 
Come, faith, begin 

L. B. Excuſe me, after you. 

Bel. Nay, y—_ me for that, I know my cue. 


I. B. Oh! for the world I would not have pre- 
Bel. O Lord! cedence. 
L. B. I {wear — 

Bel. O fie! 


L. B. I'm all obedience, 
Firſt then, know all, before our doom is 
The third day is for us—— [ fix'd, 
Bel. Nay, and the fixth. _— 
L. B. We ſpeak not from the poet now, nor is it 
His cauſe—(I want a rhyme) 
Bel. That we ſolicit. 
L. B. Then ſure you can't have hearts to be ſe- 
| And damn us—— [vae, 
Bel. Daran us! Let 'em if they dare. 
I. B. Why, if they ſhould, what puniſhment 
remains ? f 
Bel. Eternal exile from behind our ſcenes. 
I. B. But if theyre kind, that ſentence we'll 
We can be grateful —— Ltrccal. 


Bel, And have wherewithal. 


The ſick man lives if the phyſician 


L. B. But at grand treaties hope not to be truſted, 
Before preliminaries are adjuſted, 

Bel. You know the time, and we appoint the 

place; [ the peace. 

Where, if you pleaſe, we'll meet and fign 


$ 76. Epilogue to Sir Harry Wildair. 
FARQUHAR, 
VENTRE bleu! vere ĩs dis dam poet, vere? 
Gargon ! me vil cut off all his two ear: | 
Je ſuis enragE---now he is not here. 
He has affront de French ! Le vilaine bete! 
De French! your beſt friend---you ſuffre dat? | 
Pazbleu ! Meſieurs a ſerait fort ingrate ! 
Vat have you Engliſh dat you can call your 
on? | 
Vat have you of grand pleaſure in dis town, \ 
Vidout it come from France, dat vil go down? 
Picquit, baſſet; your vin, your dreſs, your dance; 
"Tis all, you ſee, tout a-la- mode de France. 
De beau dere buy a hondre of knick-knack ; 
He carry out wit, but ſeldom bring it back : 
But den he bring a ſnuff-box hinge, ſo ſmall 
De joint, you can no ſee de vark at all; 
Coſt him five piſtoles, dat is ſheap enough; 
In tree year it fall ſave half an ounce of ſnuff. 


De coquet, The have her ram dere, [lovere. 


Her gown, her complexion, deux yeux, her 

De French it is dat teach de lady wear 

De ſhort muff, wit her vite elbow bare ; 

De beaux de large muff, wit his ſleeve down 
dere®, 

Ve teach your vifes to ope their huſhands purſes, 

To put de furbelo round dere coach, and dera 
horſes. 5 

Garcon] ve teach you every ting de varle; 

For vy den your Gow poet — to ſnarle ? 

Begar, me vil be revenge upon his play, 

Tree touſan refugee (parbleu c'eſt vrai) 

Sail all come here, and damn him upon his 
tird day. | 

—— . ————— 

9 77. Epilogue to the Beau s Duel. 

"Wer CENTLIVRE, 

U ſee, gallants, t has been our poet's care, 
To ſhew what beaux in their perfection are; 

By nature cowards, fooliſh, uſeleſs tools, 


Made men by taylors, and by women, fools: - 


A fickle, falſe, a ſinging, dancing crew, 

Nay now we hear they've ſmiling maſters too; 
Ju now a Frenchman, in the dreſſing-room, 
From teaching of a beau to ſmile was come, 
He ſhew'd five guineas--- Wasn'therarely paid? 
Thus all the world by ſmiles are once betray'd ; 
The ſtateſman ſmiles on them he would undo, 
The courtier's ſmiles are very ſeldom true, 
The lover's ſmiles too n believe, 

And women ſmile on them they would deceive; 
When tradeſmen ſmile, they ſafely cheat with 
And ſmiling lawyers never fail of fees. _ 
The doctor's look the patient's pain Deg 1 
ſmi 


ppinting to his fingers, 
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Thus fmiles with intereſt hand in hand do go, 
He fureſt ſtrikes, that ſmiling gives the blow; 
Poets, with us this proverb do defy, 

We lire by ſmiles, for if you frown we die. 

To mo you then ſhall be our chief endeavour, 

And all we atk is but your {miles op : 
oing. 

Hold---I forgot - -the author bid me ſay, 7 

She humbly begs protection for her play: 

Tis yours---ſhe S it to you all, 

And you're too generous, ſure, to let it fall ; 

She h the ladies will her cauſe maintain, 

Smee virtue here has been her only aim. 

The beaus, ſhe thinks, won't fail to do her right, 

Since here they're taught with ſafety how to 

t. 

She's ſure of favour from the men of war, 

A ſoldier is her darling character: 

To fear their murmurs then would be abſurd, 

They only mutiny when not preferr d. 

But yet, i ſee, ſhe docs your fury dread, 

And, like a priſoner, ſtands with fear half dead, 

While you, her judges, do her ſentence give; 

If you're not pleas d, ſhe ſays, ſhe cannot live. 


Let my petition then for once prevail ; 
And let your gen'rous hands her pardon ſeal. 


4 78. Epilrgue to The Man's bewiteh' d; ſpoken 
by Mrs. Oldfield, CENTIIVRT. 


[4 Porter delivers a letter, juſt as ſbe is 
going to ſpeak. 
WHAT'S this ? 2 billet-doux ! from hands 
unknown ? 
2 ous op ſend it thus Tour: all the town: 
ut ſince t man's 10n's ſo agog, 
Til read it a by way en — 
Madam, [ xecads. 
Permit a wretch to let you know, 
That he's no more in ſtatu quo; 
My ruin from this night commences, 
Unleſs your ſmiles refund my ſenſes; 
For, with one thruſt of Cupid's dart, 
* whipp'd your ſlave quite thro the 
eart : 


| 


Therefore, I beg you, caſt your 

Oer boxes, —— 7 gallery, 18 

In pity of my pains and doubt, 

And try if you can't find me out. 
Poor foul! he ſeems indeed in diſmal plight ; 
Let's fee! it can't be, ſure! from th upper 

flight ; * | can write: 
No, no---that's plain for- none of them 
Nor can I think it from the middle fell; 
For I'm afraid as few of them can ſpell ; 


Bekde, their ns never gain 
Beyend the paſſage-walking nymphs of Drury | 
Lane: [rovers, 


And then the pit's more ſtock'd with rakes and 
Than any of theſe ſenſeleſs, whey lovers. 
The backs o'th' boxes too ſeem moſtly lind 
wr fouls whoſe paſſion's to themſelves con- 
n'd. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| I feel myſelf a counterfeiting als ; 


Ave. 
But ſince the town has heard your kind com- 
mands, Sir, 
The town ſhall e'en be witneſs of my anſwer, 
Firſt then, beware you prove no (| f. in red, 
With empty purſe and regimental head; 
That thinks no woman can refuſe t' engage in't, 
While love's advanc'd with offer'd bills on agent; 
That ſwears he'll ſettle from his joys com- 
mencing, [enſign, 
And make the babe, the day he's born, an 
Nor could I bear a titled beau, that ſteals 
From faſting ſpouſe her matrimonial meals: 
That modiſh fends next morn to her apartment 
A civil how d'ye---far, alas! from th' heart 
meant: 
Then powder'd for th' enſuing day's delights, 
Bows thro? his crowd of duns, and drives to 
Whute's. 
Nor could I like the wretch that all night plays, 
And only takes his reſt on whinning days; 
Then ſets up, from a lucky hit, his rattler ; 
Then's trac'd from his orig nalin the Tatler. 
To tell you all that are my fix'd averſion, 
Would tire the tongue of malice or aſperſion. 
But if I find mongſt all one generons heart, 
That deaf to ſtories takes the itage's part; 
That thinks that purſe deſerves to keep the plays, 
Whoſe fortune's bound for the ſupport of 
operas ; | 
That thinks our conſtitution here is juſtly fixt, 
And now no more with lawyers brawls perplext: 
He, I declare, ſhall my whole heart receive; 
And (what's more ſtrange) I'll love him while 


T live, 
$ 79. Epilogue to Shakeſpeare's 
Kor Henry IV.; 10 en by Mr. J. T. in 
the Character of Falſtaff. Atted by young 
Gentlemen at Mr. Newcame's School at 


Hackney. 
[ Puſb'd in upon the flage by Prince Henry. 

Plague upon all cowards, ſtill, I fay— 

A oft? at of all the c 

By miracle of wit I ſav'd my life; 

And now ſtand fooliſhly expos'd again 

To th' hiſſing bullets of the critic's brain. 

There's Hal, now, or his nimble ſhadow, Poins, 

Straight in the back, and liſſome in the loins, 

Who wears his boot ſmooth as his miſtreſs ſkin, 


rft Part of 


Jack mutt bear the heat of all the day, 
And be the maſter- fool, beyond the play— 
Amidſt hot-blooded Hotſpur's rebel ſtrife, 

Go to, old lad, 'tis time that thou wert 
wiſer 
Thou art not fram'd for an epiloguizer. 


And ſhining as the glaſs ſhe dreſſes in; [lye— 
Can bow and cringe, fawn, flatter, cog, an! 
Which honeſt Jack could never do---not J. 
Hal's heir-apparent face might ſtand it buff, 
And make tha! ha! ha!) a ſaucy epilogue 
eaough; 
But I am old, and ſtiff--nay, baſhful grown, 
For Shakeſpeare's humour is not now my own. 


And if for ſterling wit I give you braſs, 


In ſhort, Tcan't perceive, mongſt all you ſparks, 
The vretch diſtinguiſn d by theſe bloody marks. 


; 


It is his royal image makes it paſs, 
RE FR Faney 
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Fancy now works; and here I ftand and ſtew 

In mine own greaſy fears, which ſet to view | 

Eleven buckrain critics in each man of you, 

Wights, who with no out-facings will be 

Nor into rifibility be bamm'd [ſhamm'd, 

Will, tho' the ſhake their ſides, think nature 

treaſon, 

And ſee one damn'd—erelaugh withoutareaſon. 
Then how ſhall one, not of the virtuous, ſpeed, 

Who merely has a wicked wit to plead — 

Wit without meaſure, humour without rule, 

Unfetter'd laugh, and lawleſs ridicule ? 

Faith! try him by his peers, a jury choſen--- 
The kingdom will, I think, ſcarce raiſe the 
dozen, | | 
So---be but kind, and countenance the cheat, 

F'll in, and ſay to Hal---I've done the feat. 

—— — — — 

& 20. Epilogue to Valentinian; ſpoken in Boy's 
Cloaths by Miſs Santlow, afterwards Mrs, 
Booth, who acted the Part of the Eunuch in 

_ the Play. 
HO juſt now kill'd, I thus reſume my breath, 
Dreſs'd as I am, to bluſh myſelf to death ! 

Yet hold---why ſhould I bluſh? Pray where's 

the ſham ? 

I a but half a man——and that I am. 

Look in my face, you ſparks who crowd the pit, 

For while you watch my legs, you loſe my wit. 

Aſk yon bright beaus, who the fide-boxes fill, 

Have women's feet, or eyes, moſt pow'r to kill? 

Still look ye that way ?---Is it then ſo ſtrange, 

To ſee us women, nay young women, 1 

T thought twas common; but I'm glad to find 

Yon, who know beſt, are of another mind; 

J ſee ſomeroguiſh ſparks, whofmile, and dream 

I am not altogether what I ſcem ; [you, 

Well! and what then ?---I fear, Sirs, ſome of 

Were ye once tried, would prove deficient too 

I thought---fool as I was---pretences won ye, 

And that appearances ſtill paſs'd upon ye; 

I thought a politician's marks no more 


Than---half his wig behind, and half before; 


I {till thought him moſt wiſe who look d molt 
rave, brave; 
And him who talk'd moſt big I judg'd moſt 
I thought a huge gilt coach fure ſign of riches, 
And ne'er new man from maid but by his 
breeches ; 
But petticoats, I find, can't keep out you, 
You are ſharp ſparks, and look folks thro* and 
I dare not therefore any longer ſtay, {thro' ! 
Than while I thank the honours done the play; 
He, whom your favours have oblig'd to-night, 
In perſon would have thank'd you, if he might. 
With his own ſex the thing does well enough | 
But, among women—hang him! he's ſorough | 
From his grim forehead all our ſex would fly, 
But men by nature love ſo ſoft a thing as I. 


$81. Epilogue to the Pſrudolus of Plautus. 
Acted by the Scholars of Bury School, Newems 
ber 6, 1734. 


HAVE been ing, for theſt many days, 
J ch tail of al the reck and Latin plays, 


I 
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And, after ftrifteſt ſearch, to none can find 

An epilogue, like diſhclout, pinn'd behind. 

Thote ancient bards knew when the play was 
done, 

Nor, like Sir Martin Mar-all, till play'd on: 

They imitated nature in their plan, 

Nor made a monkey when they meant a man. 

From modern fancy, then, this cuſtom roſe, 

Like whimſical toupees among the beaux: 

Monitrous excreſcences ! both which diſgrace 

(By being fixt in an improper place) 

Heav'n's great production, man; man's great 
produttion, plays. 

Yet mu ſtwe, though as fooliſh we decry 

This mode, be fools in faſhion, and comply; 

For . we know, howe er abfurdly gain d 

At firſt, with obſtinacy are maintain'd : 

Since then this privilege you will not loſe, 

Let's hear what ſort of epilogue you'll chooſe. 

Are you for ſatire? No; why there you're right 

The wiſeſt can't foreſee where that may light. 

Are ye for politics ? There we cry no, 

Where that may light---you eaſily may know. 

Another topic then, pray, ladies, — 

3 a panegyrie on the fair. 

So, I perceive, I've touch'd the tickliſh place, 

And clearly read conſent in every face. | 

O fie! conſent ſo ſoon, that can't be right; 

I hate ſuch coming ladies---ſo good night. 


$ 82. Epilogue tothe Careleſs Huſband ; ſpoken 
by Lady Betty Madiſb and Lord Fat ping ton. 


Eo Med. WELL now we've done, I'll feed 
my ſex's failing, 


Attack the fops, and give a looſe to railing. 


Of all the parts in life, the part moſt oddifh 


Is ſurely that [ Pointmg affectea at him. 


Ld. Fip.——of Lady Betty Modilſh :: 
I grant you, madam, there's no part in town 
Is half fo odd. WEE 
Ly. Bet. Except Lord Foppington. 
Ld. Fep. A hit, i faith---let's fairly try to- 
And weigh your pride—— - _  [gether, 
Ly. Bet. — againſt your Lordſhip's feather. 
Ld. F-p. A feather's light, indeed, I muſt 
agree; 1 
But not fo light as woman's YOu | 
Ly. Bet. Hold there, my Lord ; I fancy you've 
forgot 
You —_ a ſolitaire and ſhoulder-knot. [face ? 
For what's that wig comb'd prim around your 
For what, that coat all o'er bedaub'd with lace? 
For what, the farce of all your dreſs beſide? 
For what, my Lord, —but vanity and pride? 
Ld. Fop. O ſplit me, rat me, ſtap my vital 
breath! | . 
This woman's tongue will talk a man to death. 
Ly. Bet. For pride, my Lord, and to attack 
the throng, 5 
Your gilded chariot rolls in pomp along 
Within you loll with careleſs air, and eafy,.. 
And think you charm tach female eye that ſeey 


Yoo bs 
Ws I vow, 
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I vow, for my own ſingle part, that I 

As ſoon could love a gaudy butterfly ; 

Awhile they teaze us, and then diſappear ; 

But fops are drones,that plague us all the year, 

And buz their tender nonſenſe in one's ear. 
£4. Fop. Her clack is ſtill; if poſſible, I'll try 

If I can put a word in by the bye; 

Faults I may have, yet ſtill I am no ſham, 

My dreſs diſcovers what I truly am. 

A poor inſipid thing that's made for ſhow ; 

For ſenſe—none thinks to find it in a beau. 

But a coquet's a two-legg'd walking cheat, 

W hoſe every look and motion i5——decett. 

At every glaſs you meet, your 2trs you try, 

To ſmile affected, and to play your eve; 

Your cheeks are redden'd with vermilion art, 

To make your face as falie as is your heart; 

Nay, ev'n your dreſs is falſer than your face, 

And your own work's put off for Flanders lace, 
Ly. Bet. A truce, ſince both our ſcutcheons 
| have a blot ; [ pot. 
Ld. Fop. And we but play the kettle and the 

Ly. Bet. By us be warn'd, ye fair, be warn'd, 
ye beauz! 

For merit lies not in embroider'd clothes, [pence, 
Ld. Fop. Within beftow your fin'ry and ex- 

And lace your minds with virtue and with ſenſe. 
Ly. Bet. Coquets alone are caught in cox- 

combs ſnares, [ airs. 

Ld. Fop. And only coxcombs prize coquettiſh 
Ly. Bet. In our Sir Charles, and in his vir- 

| tuous wife, Criage life. 
La. Fop. Behold two patterns for the mar- 
Ly. Bet. Like her, gallants, may all your wives 
be tam'd ; [Charles reclaim'd. 

LA. Fop. Your huſbands, ladies, like Sir 

——  —__—  —— 

& $3. Efil:gue to Ignoramus, ated at Weſt- 
minſler S Lol in December 1747 ; ſpoken by 
Ignoramus and Muſæus. 

Eu. PEACE, bookworm ! bleſs me, what 

a clerk have I! 

A ſtrange place ſure this univerſty ! 

What's learning, virtue, modeſty, or ſenie ? 

Fine words to hear - but will they turn the pence ? 

Theſe ſtiff pedantic notions —far outweighs 

Thatone ſhort, comprehenſive thing—2 face. 

Go, match it if you can with all your rules 

Of Greek or Roman, old or modern ſchools : 

The total this of Ignoramus (kill, 

To carve his fortune - place him where you will. 

For not in law alone could I appear; 

My would ſhine alike in any ſphere. 

You've heard my ſong in Roſabella's praiſe : | 


And would I try the loftier ode to raiſe, 
You'd ſee me ſoon---a rival for the bays. 

Or I could turn a journalift, and write 
With little wit, but large recruits of ſpite ; 
Abuſe and blacken---juit as [ways —— 
And laſh my betters theſe are thriving ways. 

My mind to graver phyſic would I bend, 
Think you I'd ſtudy Greek, like Mead or Freind? 
No---with ſome zoffrum I'd enſure my fees, 
Without the help of learning or degrees: 

On drop or pill ſecurely I'd rely, 
And ſhake my head at the whole faculty. 
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Appe 


Or would I take to order 

Mu/. Orders? how ? know: 

Igu. One not too ſcrupulous a way might 
"T were but the forging of a hand---or fo. 

In orders too my purpoles I'd ferve ; 

And it I could not riſe, I would not ſtarve. 
With lungs and face I'd make my butchers ſtare, 
Or publiſh--that I'd marry at May-fair. 
Theſe, theſe are maxims, that will ſtand the teſt: 
But univerſities are all a jeſt. 

Muſ. I grant a prodigy we ſometimes view, 
Whom neither of our ſeats of learning knew, 
Yet ſure none ſhine more eminently great, 

In law or phytic, in the church or ſtate, 

Than thoſe who early drank the love of fame 

At Cam's fair bank, or Iſis' ſilver ſtream. 

Look round---here's proof enough this point to 
clear. . There? 

Igu. Bleſs me!---what!---not one Ignoramus 
I ſtand convicted What can I ſay more? 
See my face fails, which naver fail'd before. 
How great ſoe er I ſeem in Dulman's eye, 

Yet Ignorance muſt bluſh--when Learning's by. 


I 84. Epilogue ſpoken by Mrs. Clive, on the 


two occaſional Prolagues at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, 17 50. 


[ Enters haſtily, as if ſpeaking to one who 
would oppoſe her. 
ILT do't, by heaven I will !---Pray get you 
one : 
What! all theſe janglings, and I not make one? 
Was ever woman offer'd ſo much wrong? 
Thele creatures here would have me hold my 
tongue ! 

I'm fo provok'd, I hope you will excuſe me; 
I mult be heard---and beg you won't refuſe me. 
While our mock heroes, not fo wiſe as raſh, 
With indignation hold the vengeful laſh, 
And at each other throw alternate ſquibs, 
Compos'd of little wit——and ſome few fibs ; 
I Catherine Clive come here t' attack em all, 
And aim alike at little and at tall. 
But firſt, ere with the buſkin chiefs I brave it, 
A ſtory is at hand, and you ſhall have it. 

Once on a time two boys were throwing dirt, 
A gentle youth was one, and one was ſomewhat 


pert : 
Each to his maſter with his tale retreated, 
Who gravely heard their different parts re- 
peated, | treated. 
How Tom was rude, and Jack, poor lad! ill- 
The maſter paus'd---to be unjuſt was loth, 
Call'd for a rod, and fairly whipt them both. 
In the ſame maſter's place, lo! — I ſtand, 
And for each culprit hold the laſh in hand. 
Firſt, for our own---Oh, tis a pretty youth! 
But out of fifty lyes I'll ſift ſome truth. 
Tis true, he's of a choleric diſpoſition, 
And fiery parts make up his compoſition. 
How have I ſeen him rave when things miſ. 
carried 1 | 
Indeed he's much tamer ſince he married; 
If he 2 what joys his fancy ſtrike! 
And then he gets=—to which he's no diſlike. 
10 | Faults 


Faults he has many---but I know no crimes; 
Yes, he has one—he contradicts ſometimes. | 
And when he falls into his frantic fit, 


He bluſters fo, it makes cen me ſubmit. 
So much for him---the other youth comes next, 


Who ſhews by what he ſays, poor ſoul! he's vext. | Ye royal milliners, ye apron'd 


He tells you tales how cruelly this treats us, 
To make you think the little monſter beats us. 
Would I have whin'd in melancholy phraſe, 
How bouncing Bajazet retreats from Bays ! 

I, who am woman, would have ſtood the fray; 
At leaſt not ſnivell'd thus, and run away! 
Should any manager lift arm at me, 

I have a tyrant arm as well as he! 
In fact, there has ſome little bouncing been, 
But who the bouncer was—enquire within. 
No matter who---I now proclaim a peace, 
And hope henceforth hoſtilities will ceaſe: 

No more ſhall either rack his brains to teize ye, 
But let the conteſt be---who moſt ſhall pleaſe ye. 


§ 85. Epilogue to the Apprentice; ſpoken by 
rs. Clive. 
| [ Enters reading the Plaz-bill, 

A VERY pretty bill,---as I'm alive! 

The part of---nobody---by Mrs, Clive ! 
A paltry, ſcribbling fool---to leave me out 
He'll ſay, perhaps---he thought I could not ſpout. 
Malice and envy to the hit degree 
And why ?---I wrote a farce as well as he. 
And fairly ventur'd it, without the aid 


| 


Of prologue dreſs'd in black, and face in maſ- 
querade z ; 
O pit, have pity---ſce how I'm diſmay'd ! 
Poor ſoul ! this canting ſtuff will never do, 
Unlcſs, like Bayes, he brings his hangman too. 
But granting that, trom theſe ſame obſequies, 
Some pickings to our bard in black ariſe 
Should your applauſe to joy convert his tear, 
As Pallas turns to feaſt Lardella's bier; 
Yet 'twould have been a better ſcheme, by half, 
T' have thrown his weeds aſide, and learnt with 
me to laugh, 
I conld have ſhewn him, had he been inclin'd, 
A ſpouting junto of the female kind. 
There dwells a milliner in yonder row, [ ſhew, 
Well-dreſs'd, full-voic'd, and nobly built for 
Who, when in rage ſhe ſcolds at Sue and Sarah, 
Damn'd, damn'ddifiembler !---thinks ſhe's more 
than Zara. 
She has a daughter too, that deals in lace, 
And —— Ponder well----and Chevy 
C ace, 9 
And fain would fill the fair Ophelia's place. 
And in her cock d- 222 gown of camblet, 
Preſumes on ſomething----touching the Lord 
Hamlet. 
A couſin too ſhe has, with ſquinting eyes, 
With waddling gait, and voice like London cries; 
* for the ſtage too ſhort by half a ſtory, 
Acts Lady Townly---thus---1n all her glory. 
And, while ſhe's traverſing her ſcanty room, 


_ Cries---"© Lord, my Lord, what can I doat home? 


In ſhort, there's girls enough for all the fel- 
lows, * (lous, 
The ranting, whining, ſtarting, and the jea- 
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Oh! little do thoſe filly people know, 
What dreadful trials actors undergo. 
Myſelf, who moſt in harmony delight, 

Am ſcolding here from morning until night. 
Then take advice from me, ye giddy things, 


ings; 


Loung men, beware, and ſhun our ſlippery ways, 


Study arithmetic, and burn your plays; 
And you, ye girls, let not our tinſel train brain; 


Be timely wife, for oh ! be fure of this :--- 

A ſhop, with virtue, is the height of bliſs. 

8 86. Epilogue to The * ; ſpcken Ey Mife 
, Mackt: . 


A YE---now I can with pleaſure look around, 
Safe as I am, thank heav'n, on Engliſh 


| ground, 
In a dark dungeon to be ſtow'd away, 

Midſt roaring, thund'ring, danger, and diſmay 

Expos'd to fire and water, ſword and bullet---- 

Might damp the heart of any virgin pullet. 

I dread to think what might have come to paſs, 

Had not the Britiſh lion quell'd the Gallic as. 


| By Champignon a wretched victim led 


| To cloiſter'd cell, or more deteſted bed, 
My days in pray'r and faſting I had ſpent z 
As nun, or wife, alike a penitent. 
His gallantry, fo confident and eager, 
Had prov'd a meſs of delicate ſoup-meagre. 
To bootleſs todgings I had fall'n a martyr 
But, Heav'n be prais'd, the Frenchman caught 
a Tartar. | | 

Yet ſoft our author's fate you muſt decree 
Shall he come ſafe to port, or ſink at ſea? 
Your ſentence, ſweet or bitter, ſoft or ſore, 
Floats his frail bark, or runs it bump aſhore. --- 
Ye wits above, reſtrain your awful thunder; 


. To the allery. 
Safe from your ſhot, he fears no other foe, . 
No gulph but that which horrid yawns below. 
: [To the pit. 

The braveſt chiefs, ev'n Hannibal and Cato, 
Have here been tam' d N and potatoe. 
Our bard embarks in a more Chriſtian cauſe, 
He craves not mercy, but he claims 1 
His pen againſt the hoſtile French is drawn, 
Who damns him, is no Antigallican. 
Indulg'd with fav'ring gales and ſmiling ſkies, 
Hereafter he may board a richer prize. 
But if this welkin angry clouds deform, | 

{ Looking round the houſe. 
And hollow groans portend th* approaching 


Should thedeſcending ſhow rs of hailredouble, 
And theſe rough billows hiſs, and boil and 

© bubble, [To the pit. 
Hell launch no more on ſuch fell ſeas of trou- 


$ 87. Epilogue intended to be ſpoken by My. 
Sbuter, in the character of a Schoolmaſters 
with'a rod in his hand. n 5 


WW HEN vice and folly are a nation's bane, 


TheHotſpurs, Romeos, Hamlets, and Othellos. | 


When poets write, and parſons preach in 
Vain 
? When 


| 


Enchant your eyes, and turn your madd ning 
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In his firſt cruize twere pity he ſhould founder. 


ſtorm : [To the gallery. 


' 
| 


of places, 


I do aſſure him, ne er was known to fail; 
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When ſatire's ſting and moral precepts fail, 
Then threats and rougher methods muſt prevail. 
Behold a ſchoolmaſter---Ticklebreech by name, 
Who comes a headſtrong people to reclam ; 
To laſh thoſe foibles now ſo common grown, 
And once more place fair Virtue on her throne. 
This magic rod, though nought but ſimple wood, 
With wonders (ſtrange to mention!) is endued; 
If to that of man we all deride : 
*Tis rightly handled, and with {kill applied, 
*T will make a lawyer honeſt gainſt his will, 
The doctor fave the patient he would kill; 
The ſtateiman too, that Atlas of the ſtate, 
Who toils, and ſweats, and bends beneath the 
weight ; 
ſions, ſinecures, and fees, 
At the firſt ſtroke will find immediate eaſe : 
With joy he'll caſt the pond'rous load aſide, 
And at the helm take Honour for his guide; 
Relieve the indigent without a bribe, 
And ſpurn at ſycophants, that ae Le : 
The modern Bobadil, who in taverns boaſts 
The feats he did when on proud Gallia's coaſts, 
How twenty Frenchmen at a time he flew, 
Twenty more---kill em; twenty more 
kill them too 
When in the field his looks his fears betray, 
And his on ſhadow makes him run away; 
But if the force of this ſame twig he feels, 
His courage ſtraight will leave his friendly heels, 
Mount to his heart, his martial boſom warm, 
And, like brave Pruſſia, the whole world alarm. 
Next, ts the male-coquet I mean to ſpeak, 
Whoſe head, and heart, and nerves alike are weak; 
Who, like that curious maſk which _ feigns 
The fox admir d, yet mourn d the want of brains; 
Who plies his glaſs, and grinning cries, “Sir 
c Peter, {ing creature! 
« There's a fine girl; Gad's curſe! a charm- 
t lips! and then her ſhape 
« She muſt be mine, egad, at any rate.” 
This wand, if once it touch the coxcomb's tail, 


He'll own its charms ſurpaſs his ſals and drops, 
For into men it changes tools and fops ; 
Makes em look wiſe, ſay little, and do more; 
All which, I'm ns N never 1 
In ou cen Beſs s olden reign, 
The eln Fair their A — ; 
But, ſhame to tell, how dreadful the reflection 
The ſex is now ſo bad to want correction 
But hold, methinks, from yonder box I hear 
My Lady Dainty thus expreſs her fear: 
4 Lard! ſure the filthy fellow does not mean 
To turn us up; he won't be ſo obſcene : 
4 III go this inſtant, and aſk Mr. Rich, 
« How he dares ſuffer this rude Ticklebreech 
Ladies, be calm, this needleſs rage ſuſpend, | 
And take good counſel as from friend to friend: 
If you would ſhun acquaintance with the birch, 
Shun cards on ſabbath-day, and go to church; 
This vicious appetite no longer feed, | 


| 
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Be virtuous all, be Britiſh dames indeed. 


| 


Ar v. 
And now, my pupils, what you've learnt this 
night 
Go teach to others, and you'll then do right 
Be you to them the {ame indulgent tutor, 
And come next year toſec your friend, Ned Shuter. 


$ 88. Epilogue to the Duellift; ſpoken by Miſz 
| Bar ſanti. | 
80, men of valour! you diſlike our play; 
Nothing againſt it do the ladies ſay, 

To own they're pleas'd the critics ever loth, 

Mutter, A Duelliſt, with ſcarce an oath! 

% *Tis like his hat, that was without a feather, 

* Duels and Dammes always go together,” 

Old ſinners, loving the licentious joke, 

May think there wants too, here and there, 3 
ſtroke; [ tween, 

Round oaths and double meanings ſtrew'd be- 

With them the virtues of the comic ſcene. 

And yet the town in general is ſo nice, 

It holds theſe virtues as a kind of vice: 

From the teeth outwards chatte, their hands be- 
fore *em, 

Like reps, ev*n demi-reps, are all decorum. 

Tho' groſs their thoughts, ſo delicate their 
hearing, ling. 

They think the very ſtage ſhould fine for ſwear · 

Our author, therefore, ſcrupled to employ 

Your vulgar damme, Sir | and damme, boy! 

Nay, when by chance a naughty joke came pat in, 

He _ it up, you know, in lawyer's Latin. 

So much refin'd the ſcene ſince former days, 


When Congreve, Vanburgh, Wycherley, wrote 


lays, 

cc The 4 ſo looſely did Aftrea tread, 

„She fairly put all characters to-bed. 

Tho' now no bard would venture to depoſit 

A macaroni in a lady's cloſet ; 

Leſt the frail fair one he be thought to ruin, 

While moon and ſtars alone” ſee what they're 
doing. 

In the ions, gallants take no denial, 

But put the ſtruggling actreſs to the trial; 

Bleſs me! I ſhudder even now to think, 

How near 2 — may come to danger's brink ! 

In modern plays more ſafe the female ſtation, 

Secure as our {ad ſolemn ſituation ! 

No rakiſh forward ſpark dares now be rude, 

The Comic Muſe herſelf grown quite a prudel 

No wonder, then, if in ſo pure an age 

No Congreves write for as demure a ſage l 


89. Epi ue to the Lyar; betwyeen Miſs 
$89 — . — 4 


ilding 
M. Gr. © LD, Sir! 
Our plot concluded, and tri juſtice 
Let me be heard as counſel for your ſon. {done, 
— *. I can't, I mean to mitigate; 0 
P 


cribe all lying ! what would be the fate 
Of this, and every other ſtate? 
Conſider, Sir, if once you cry it down, 
You'll ſhut up ev'ry coffee-houſe in town; 
The tribe of politicians will want food, - 
Ey'n now half tamiſh'd---for the public 1921 


* * 
„ 


P, 
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All Grub-ſtreet murderers of men and ſenſe, 
And every othce of intelligence, 
All would be bankrupts, the whole lying race, 
And no Gazette to publiſh their diſgrace. 
O. Wild. Too mild a ſentence ? Mutt the good 
and great 
Patriots be wrong'd, that bookſellers may eat ? 
M. Gr. Your patience, Sir; yet hear another 
word, 
Turn to that hall where Juſtice wields her ſword : 
Think in what narrow limits you would draw, 
By this proſcription, all the ſons of law: 
For tis the fixt determin'd rule of courts, 
(Vyner will tell you, nay, ev'n Coke's reports) 
All pleaders may, when difficulties riſe, 
To gain one truth expend an hundred lies. 
O. Wild. To curb this practice I am ſomewhat 
A lawyer has no credit but on oath. [loath; 
M. Gr. Then to the ſofter ſex ſome favour 
Leave no poſſeſſion of our modeſt No! | ſhow: 
O. Wild. Oh, freely, Ma'am, we'll that al- 
lowance give, 
So that two Noes be held affirmative: 
Provided ever that your piſh and fie, 
On all occaſions, ſhould be deem d a lye. 
M. Gr. Hard terms 
On this rejoinder then, I reft my cauſe: 
Should all pay homage to truth's ſacred laws, 
Let us examine what would be the caſe ; 
Why, many a great man would be out of place. 
O. Wild. "Twould many a virtuous character 
reſtore. 
M. Gr. But take a character from many more. 
O. Wild. Strong are your reaſons, yet, ere I 
I mean to take the voices of the pit. [ſubmit, 
Is it your pleaſures that we make a rule, 
That ev'ry liar be proclaim'd a fool, | 
Fit ſubjects for our author's ridicule ? 


& go. Epilogue to Virginia. GARRICK. 


HE roo pen can, like a conjurer's wand, 
Or kill, or raiſe his heroine at command ; 
And I ſhall, fpirit-like, before I fink, [think. 


Not courteouſly enquire, but tell you what you: 


From top to bottom I ſhall make you ſtare, 
By hitting all your judgments to a hair ! 
And firſt with you above, I ſhall begin 
[To the 1 * gallery. 
Good - natur'd ſouls, they're ready all to grin. 
Though twelve-pence ſeat you there, ſo near the 
ceiling, 
The folks 8 can't boaſt a better feeling. 
No high-bred prud' ry in your region lurks, 
You boldly laugh and cry, as nature works. 
Says John to Tom (ay—there they fit to- 
ther, 
As honeſt Britons as e er trod on leather :) 
« *Tween you and I, my friend, tis very vild, 
That = Vergeenus ſhould have ituck his 
« c 1 ; | 


* See the Prologue, p,, 685. 
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« I word have hang'd him for't, had I been 
ruler, 
© Andduck'dthat Apus too, by way of cooler. 
Some maiden-dames, who hold the middle floor, 
[To the middle gallery. 
And fly from naughty man, at forty-four, 
With turn'd-up eyes, applaud Virginia's ſcape, 
And vow they'd do the ſame to ſhun a rape; 
So very chaſte, they live in conſtant fears, 
And apprehenſion ſtrengthens with their years. 
Ye bucks, who from the pit your terrors ſend, 
Yet love diſtreſſed damſels to befriend; 
You think this tragic joke too far was carry'd, 
And wiſh, to ſet all right, the maid had marry'ds 
You'd rather ſee (if ſo the fates had will'd) 
Ten wives be kind, than one poor virgin kill'd, 
May I approach unto the boxes, pray--- 
And there ſearch out a judgment on the play Z 
In vain, alas! I ſhould attempt to find it; 
Fine ladies ſee a play, but never mind it. 
"Tis vulgar to be mov'd by acted paſſion, 
Or form opinions till they're fix'd by faſhion. 
Our author hopes, this fickle goddeſs Mode, 
With us will make, at leaſt, nine days abode; 
To preſent pleaſure he contracts his view, 
And Icaves his future fame to time and you. 


§ 91. Epilogue to Barbaroſſa ; ſpoken by Mr. 
Woodward, in the Character of a fine Gentle- 
man. 


Enter---ſdeaking without. 
PSHAW!—hang your epilogue, and hold 


your tongue, 
Shall we of rank be told what's right and wrong ? 
Had you ten epilogues you ſhou'd not ſpeak 'em, 
Tho' he had writ them all in linguum Grecum. 
I'II do't, by all the gods !---(you muſt excuſe 
me 
Tho' author, actors, audience, all abuſe me! 
To the audience. EO. 
Behold a gentleman ! and that's enough! _ 
Laugh if you pleaſe---PF'll take a pinch of ſnuff! 
I come to tell you---(let it not ſurpriſe you) 
That I'm a wit, and worthy to adviſe you. 
How could you ſuffer that fame country booby, 
That pro-log ſpeaking ſavyag- , that greatlooby, 
To talk his nonſenſe ?---give me leave to ſay, 
Twas low---damn'd low !---but fav'd the fel- 
low's play--- ; 
Let the poor devil eat, allow him that, 
And give a meal to meaſter, mon, and cat. 
But why attack the faſhions ? Senſeleſs rogue l 
We have no joys but what reiult from vogue: 
The mode ſhould all controul-- nay, ev'ry 
paſſion, 
Senſe, appetite, and all, give way to faſhion. 
I hate, as much as he, a turtle-feaſt, 
But till the preſent turtle-rage has ceas'd, 


—— 


— 


4 


I'd ride a hundred miles, to make myſelf a beaſt. 
2 2 ee er, I have 


F Pan ATE as” 


| 
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J have no ears, yet operas I adore! | | 
Always prepar'd to die, to ſleep- no more 
The ladies too were carp'd at, and their dreſs; 
He arg em all ruff d up like good queen 

ets : 
They are, forſooth, too much expos'd and free, 
But were they more, no ill effects J ſee, ö 
For more, or leſs, tis all the ſame to me. 
Poor gaming too was maul'd among the reſt, 
That precious cordial to a high-life breaſt ! 
When thoughts ariſe, I always game or drink, 
An Englith gentleman ſhould never think 
Thereaſon's plain, vhich ev'ry ſoul might hit on, 
What trims a Frenchman, overſets a Briton ; 
In us reflection breeds a ſober ſadneſs, 
Which always ends in politics, or madneſs ; 
I therefore now propoſe---by your command, 
That tragedies no more ſhall cloud this land ; 
Send o'er” your Shakeſpeares to the ſons of 
France, 

Let them grow grave---Let us begin to dance! 
Baniſh your gloomy ſcenes to foreign climes, 

| Reſerve alone, to bleſs theſe golden times, 

A farce or two- and Woodward's panto- 

mimes! 


S 92. Epilogue to the Lying Valet. GakRRIck. 
' HAT I'm alying rogue, you all agree, 
| And yet, look round the world, and you 
ſhall ſez [me. 
That many more, my betters, lye as fait as 
Againſt this vice we all are ever railing, 
And yet, ſo tempting is it, ſo prevailing, c 
You'l! find but few without this uſeful failing. 
Lady or Abigail, my Lord or Will, 
The Jje goes round, and the ball's never ſtill. 
My lyes were harmleſs, told to ſhow my parts, 
And not like thoſe, when tongues belye theu 
hearts, 
In all profeſſions you will find this flaw; 
And in the graveſt too, in phyſic and in law. 
The gouty ferieant cries, with formal pauic, 
« Your plea is good, my friend, don't ſtarve 
* he cauſe.” 
But when my lord decrees for t other fide, 
Your coſts of ſuit convince you---that he lyed. 
A doctor comes, with formal wig and face, 
Firſt feels y puiſe, then thinks, and Knows 
your caſe; 
& Your fever's ſlight, not dangerous, I aſſure 
ou; 
cc —. warm, and repetatur houflus, Sir, will 
cure you. (ing; 
Around the bed, next day, his friends are cry- 
The patient dies, the doctor's paid for lying. 
The poet, willing to ſecure the pit, 
Gives out, his play has humour, taſte, and wit; 
The cauſe comes on, and, while the judges try, 
Each groan and catcall gives the bard the lye. 
Now let us aſk, , what the ladies do: 
too will 85 a liale, entre nous. 


& Lord!” ſays the prude (her face behind her 
fan) 


XT RAC Ts. 


App. 
As for my part, the beſt could ne'er deceive 


c me; [ grieve me: 
And were the race extinct, twould never 
Their fight is odious, but their touch, O gad! 
| *© The thought of that's enough to drive one 

„ mad.” 

Thus rails at man the ſqueamiſh Lady Dainty, 
Yet weds, at fitty-five, a rake of twenty. 
In thort, a beau's intrigues, a lover's ſighs, 
Thecourtier's promiſe, the rich widow's cries, | 
And patriot's zeal,are ſeldom more than lyes. 
Sometimes you'll ſee a man helye his nation, 
Mine, though a fibbing, was an honeſt art; 

I ferv'd my matter, play'd a faithful part: 
Rank me not, therefore, mongſt the lying crew, 
For, though my tongue was falle, my heart was 
true. 


Nor to his country ſhew the leaſt relation, 
For inſtance, now———— 

A cleanly Dutchman, or a Frenchman grave, 
A ſober German, or a Spaniard brave, 

An Engliſhman, a coward or a flave. 


— Ä ——C¼ 


$ 93. Epilogue to Elvira. GARRICK, 


LADIES and gentlemen---"tis ſo ill-bred--- 
= We have no epilogue, becauſe I'm dead; 
For he, our bard, with frenzy-rolling eye, 
Swears you ſhan't laugh, when he has made you 
cry. 
At i bl I gave his ſlecve a gentle pull, 
Suppoſe they ſhould not cry, and ſhould be dull: 
In ſuch a cat, *twould ſurely do no harm 
A little lively nonſenſe taken warm, 
On critic tomachs delicate and queaſy, 
ITwill even make a heavy meal ſit eaty. 
The tour hates Epilogues--» it is not true, 
I anſwer'd that for you---and you---and you--- 
{ To pit, boxes, firſt gallery. 
They call for epilogues, and hornpipes too 
To the upper gallery. 
Madam, the critics ſay---to you they're civil, 
Here, it they have em not, they'll play the devil; 
Out of this houſe, Sir, and to you alone, 
"They'll ſmile, cry bravo! charming !---Here 
they groan : 
A ſingle critic will not frown, look big, 
Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig. 
But crowded here they change, and tis not odd, 
For twigs, when bundled up, become a rod. 
Critics to bards, like bcauties to each other, 
When t#te-a-tfte their enmity they ſmoth... 
« Kiſs me, my dear, how do you ?---charming 
« creature ! [each feature! 
„% What ſhape! what bloom! what ſpirits in 
« You flatter me, pon honour, no, you do--- 
&« My friend, my dear, ſincerely yours, adieu! 
But when at routs, the dear friends change 
their tone b 
I ſpeak of foreign ladies, not our own. 
Will you permit, good Sirs, theſe gloomy folk, 
? 


To give all tragedy without one jo 


« How can our ſex have any joy in man? 
I 


They gravely tell us--tragedy's delt d 
To purge the paſſions, —. . 


APP, 


To which I fay, to ſtrike thoſe blockheads 
dumb, 

With phytic always give a ſugar-plum, 

I love theſe ſugar plums in proſe or rhimes; 

No one is merrier than myſelf ſometimes; 

Yet I, poor I, with tears and conſtant moan, 

Am melted down almoſt to ſkin and bone: 

This night, in ſighs and ſobs, I drew my breath; 

Love, marriage, treaſon, priſon, poiſon, death, 

Were ſcarce ſufficient to complete my fate; 

Two children were thrown in to make up 
weight, 

With all theſe ſufferings, is it not provoking, 

To be denied at laſt a little joking ? 

If they will make new laws, tor mirth's ſake 
break em, 

Roar out for epilogues, and let me ſpeak em. 


— ..... — - 


§ 94. Epilogue to the Engliſh Merchant. 
GARRICK. 
Enter Lady Alton | Mrs. Abington] in a paſſion ; 
Spatter [ Mr. King] following. 


L. Alton, 1 hear no more, thou wretch! 
Spatter. Attend to reaſon 
L. Alten. A woman of my rank, tis petty 
treaſon | 

Hear reaſon, blockhead ! reaſon ! what is that? 

Bid me wear pattens and a high-crown'd hat! 

Won't you begone ? What, won't you ? What's 

your view ? [you--- 
Spatter, Humbly to ſerve the tuneful nine in 
L. Alton. I renounce ſuch things; [ftrings: 

Not Phœbus now, but vengeance, ſweeps the 

My mind is ditcord all !---I ſcorn, deteſt 

All human kind :---you more than all the reſt. 
Spatter, I humbly thank you, Ma'am---but 

weigh the matter. 

1 — 2 I won't hear reaſon! and I hate 
yſelf, and ev'ry thing. ou, Spatter! 
Spatter, That I —＋ n 

You love a little miſchief, ſo do I; 

And miſchief I have for you. 

L. Alton. How, where, when ? 
Will you ftab Falbridge? 
Spatter, Yes, Ma'am---with my pen. 
J. Alton. Let looſe, my Spatter, till to death 
you've ſtung 'em, 

That green-ey'd monſter, jealouſy, among 'em. 
Spatter. To daſh at all, the ſpirit of my 

trade 1s, 

Men, women, children, parſons, lords, and ladies. 

There will be danger. 

L. Alton. And there ſhall be pay--- 

Take my purſe, Spatter! [Gives it him, 
Spatter, In an honeſt way. 

[Smiles and tales it. 
L. Alton. Should my lord beat yu 
Spatter. Let them laugh that win : 
For all my bruiſes, here's gold- beater's ſkin ! 
. [Chinking the purſe, 
L. Alton, Nay, ſhould he kill you! | 
Spatter. Ma'am? 
Alton. My kindneſs meant 
To pay your merit with a monument! 


| 
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Spatter. Your kindneſs, lady, takes away my 
breath : [death. 
We'll ſtop, with your good leave, on this fide 


L. Alton. Attack Amelia, both in verſe ant 


Your wit can make a nettle of a roſe. ſproſe, 
Spatter, A ſtinging nettle for his lordſhip's 
breaſt : 
And to my ſtars and daſhes leave the reſt, 
['1l make them miſerable, never fear; 
Pout in a month, and part in half a year. 
I know my genius, and can truſt my plan; 
I'l] break a woman's heart with any man. 
I. Alton. Thanks, thanks, dear Spatter! be 
ſevere and bold! [of gold. 
Spatter. Noqualms of conſcience with a purſe 
Tho' pill ries threaten, and tho? crab-fticks fall, 
Yours are my heart, ſoul, pen, ears, bones, and 


all, [ Exit Spatter. 
Lady Alton alone. 
Thus to the winds at once my cares L 
ſcatter--- 


O, 'tis a charming raſcal, this ſame Spatter ! 
His precious miſchief makes the ſtorm ſubſide! 
My anger, thank my ſtars ! all roſe from pride! 
Pride ſhould belong to us alone of faſhion ; 
And let the mob take love, that vulgar paſ- 
ſion 
Love, pity, tenderneſs, are only made 
For poets, Abigails, and folks in trade. 
Some cits about their feelings make a fuſs, 
And ſome are better bred - ¶¼ho live with us---- 
Haw low Lord Falbridge is!---He takes a wife, 
To love, and cheriſh, and be fix'd for life! 
Thinks marriage is a comfortable ſtate, 
No pleaſure like a vartuous tete-a-tete ! 
Do our lords juſtice, for I would not wrong em, 
There are not many ſuch poor fouls among em. 
Our turtles from the town will fly with {peec!, 
And I'll foretel the vulgar life they'll lead. 
With love and eaſe grown fat, they face al! 
weather, I, 
And, farmers both, trudge arm in arm to- 
Now view their ſtock, now in their nurſery 
prattle, 
For ever with their children or their cattle. 
Like the dull mill- horſe in one round they keep 
They walk, talk, fondle, dine, and fall aſleep; 
« Their cuſtom always in the aſternoon— 
He brig ht as Sol, and ſhe the chaſte full moon! 
Wak'd with her coffee, Madam firſt begins, 
She rubs her eyes, his lordſhip rubs his ſhins ; 
She ſips and ſmirks3---** Next week's our 
« wedding-day, {yawns}] more gay!” 
« Married ſeven years!----and every hour 
« True, Emmy, cries my lord, the bleſſing 
« lies, [pathize !'” 
« Our hearts in every thing N ſo ſym-· 
The day thus ſpent, my lord for muſic calls; 
He thrums the haſe, to which my lady ſqualls; 
The children join, which ſo delight thele 
ninnies, | 
The brats ſeem all Guaduccis, Lovatinis. 
— What means thisqualm?--- Why, ture, while 
I'm deſpiſing, | 
That vulgar paſſion, Envy, is not rifang ! 


222 O no! 


Igether. 
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Her ſiſter's ſmiles with tears 
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o noi Contempt is ſtruggling to burſt out- | 
Ill give it vent at Lady Scalp'em's rout. 
[Exit haſiily. 


— —————— 
$ 95. Epilogue to Zenobia; ſpoken by Mrs. 
Abing ton. GARRICK, 
{She peeps through the curtain. 
ow do you all, good folks? In tears, for 


certain, 
T'll only take a muy behind the curtain. 
You're all ſo full of tragedy and ſadneis 
For me to come among you, would be madneiſs: 
This is no time for giggling---when you've 
leiſure, 
Call our for me, and I'll attend your pleaſure; 
As ſoldiers hurry at the beat of drum, ; 
Beat but your hands, that inſtant I will come. 
{ She enters upon their clapping. | 
This is ſo good! to call me out fo ſoon- 
The Comic Muſe by me intreats a boon; | 
She call'd for Pritchard, her firit maid of ho- 
nour, 
And begg'd of her to take the taſk upon her; 
But ſhe, I'm ſure you'll all be ſorry for't, 
Reſigns her place, and ſoon retires from court: 
To bear this loſs we courtiers make a ſhift, 
When good folks leave us, worte may havealiſt. 
The Comic Muſe, whoſe every ſmile is grace, 
And her ſtage ſiſter, with her tragic face, | 
Have had a quarrel---cach has writ a caſe; 
And on their friends afſembled now I wait, 
To give you of their difference a true ſtate, 
Melpomene complains, when ſhe appears, 
For five good acts, in all her pomp of tears, 
To raiſe your ſouls, and with your raptures 
wing em; {wring em, 
Nay wet your handkerchiefs, that you may 
Some flippant huſſey, like myſelf, comes in; 
Crack goes her fan, and with a giggling grin, 
*£ Hey! Preſto ! pais !”*---all topty- turvy ice, 
For © ho, ho, ho! is chang'd to “ he, he, he! 
We own'd the fault, but tis a fault in vogue, 
Tis theirs who call and bawl for-—-Epilog ue! 
Ol ſhame upon you---for the time to come, 
Know better, and go miſerable home. 
What ſays our comic goddeſs ?--- With re- 
proaches, ; | 
She vowwher ſiſter tragedy encroaches ! 
And, fpite of all her-virtue and ambition, 
Is known to have an am'rous diſpoſition z 
For in Falſe Delicacy---wondrous ſly, 
Toin'd witha certain Iriſuman fie! [cry. | 
She made you, when yowought-to laugh, to 
e try d to ſmo- 
ther, f 
Rais'd ſuch a tragi-comic kind of pother, 
You laugh'd with one eye, while you cry'd 
with t' other. hs 
What can be done?---fad work behind 
ſcenes ! 
There comic females ſcold with tragic queens; 


| 


Each party different ways the foe aſſails, 
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APP, 


Tis you alone muſt calm theſe dire miſhaps, 
Or we ſhall {till continue puiling caps. 
What is your will?---l read it in your faces, 
That all hereafter take their proper places, 
Shake hands, and Kkils, and friends, and burn 
their cales. ; 


— N —— 


$ 96. Epilogue to the Runaway. GakRIex. 


PosST haſte from Italy arrives my lover! 
Shall I to you, good friends, my fears dil. 
cover ? [mangle, 
Should foreign modes his virtues mar and 
And care. ſpoſo prove---Sir Dingle Dangle; 
No ſooner join'd, than ſeparate we go; 
Abroad---we never ſhall each other know, 
At home---I mope above---he'll pick his 
teeth below. h 
In ſweet domeſtic chat we ne'er ſhall mingle, 
And, wedded tho' I am, ſhall ſtill live ſingle. 
However modiſh, I deteſt this plan; 
For me no maukith creature, weak and wan: c 
He muſt be Engliſh and an Engliſh man. 
To nature and his country falſe and blind, 
Should Belville dare to twiſt his form and mind, 
I will diſcard him---and, to Britain true, 
A Briton chuſe*--and may be one of you 
Nay, don't be frighten'd ; I am but in jeſt: 
Freemen, in love or war, ſhould ne'erbepreſs'd. 
If you would know my utmoſt expectation, 
Tis one unſpoil'd by trayell'd education; 
With knowledge, taſte, much kindneſs, and 
ſome whim, 
Good ſenſe to govern me---and let me govern 
Great love of me mult keep his heart from 
roving 3 
Then I'll forgive him, if he proves too loving. 
If in theſe times I ſhould be bleſs'd by fate 
With ſuch a phoenix, ſuch a matchleſ$ mate, 
I will, by kindneſs, and ſome ſmall diſcerning, 
Take care that Hy men's torch continues burn- 
” - ng [down, 
At weddings now-a-days, the torch, thrown 


town |! 
No married Puritan ; I'll follow pleaſure, 
And ev'n the faſhion---but in mod'rate mea- 
I will of opera extaſies partake, [ſure ; 
Tho” I take ſnuff, to keep myſelf awake: 
No rampant plumes ſhall o'er my temples play, 
Foretelling hat my brains will fly away; 
Nor from my head ſhall ſtrange vagaries ſpring, 
To ſhew the ſoil can teem with ev'ry thing; 
No fruits, roots, greens, ſhall fill the ample 
A kitchen-garden to adorn my face! {[ſpace, 
No rocks thall there be ſren, no windmill, — 
tain, mountain! 
Nor curls, like guns ſet round to guard the 
Oh, learn, ye fair, if this ſame madneſs ſpreads, 
Not to hold up, but to keep down your heads! 
Be not miſled by ſtrange fantaſtic Art, 
But in _ dreſs let Nature take ſome part 
Her ſkill alone a laſting pow'r inſures, 


Theſe thake the daggers, thoſe propar * 
8. +43 


And beſt can ornament ſuch charms as yours, 
& 10. 


Chim. 


Juſt makes a ſmoke, then ſtinks throughout the 


P. 


— 
* 


— 


— — 


APP. 


§ 97 . Epilogue to Percy, GARRICK- 
I Mult, wil! peak -I hope my dreſs and air 
Announce the man cf faſhion, not the player: 
Tho' gentlemen are now forbid the ſcenes, 
Yet I have ruſt d thro' heroes, kings, and 
queens j 
Reſolv d, in pity to this poliſh'd age, 
To drive theſe hallad heroes from the (tage 
« To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
«© Earl Percy took his way; 
© The child may rue that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day.“ 
A pretty baſis, truly, for a maudlin play 
What! thall a ſeribbling, ſenſeleſs woman dare 
To offer to your taſtes ſuch taſteleis fare? 
Is Douglas or is Percy, fir'd with paſſion, 
Ready, for love or glory, death to daſh on, 
Fit company for modern ſtill-life men of 
faſhion ? | 
Such madneſs will our hearts but ſlightly graze; 
We've no ſuch frantic nobles now-a-days. 
Could ye believe old ſtories, thoſe ſtrange fel- 
lows ' [lous--- 
Marry*d for love, could of their wives be jea- 
Nay, conſtant to em too<--and, what isworſe, 


The vulgar ſouls thought cuckoldom a curle ! 
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Moſt vr gi pairs þad then one purſe, one 
mind, 

One head too---ſo prepoſterouſly join's ! 

From ſuch barbarity (thank Heaven!) we're 
refin'd, 

Old ſongs their happineſs at home record, 

From home they ſep'rate carriages abhorr d- 

One horſe ſerv'd both my lady rode behind 
my lord. 

Twas death alone could ſnap their bonds 


aſunder: [der. 


Now, tack'd ſo ſlightly, not to ſnap's the won- 
Nay,deathitfelf could not their hearts divide, 
They mix'd their love with monumental pride; { 
For, cut in ſtone, they flill lay fide by fide, 
But why theſe Gothic anceſtors produce ? 


Why ſcour their ruſty armours? What's the uſe? 


* Twould not your nicer optics much regale, 
To ſee us beaus bend under coats of mail; 
Should we our limbs with iron doublets 
bruiſe, [ſhould uſe! 
Good Heaven ! how much court-plaiſter we | 
We wear no armour now- - but on our ſhoes. 
Let not with barbariſm true taſte be blended ; 
Old vulgar virtues cannot be defended ; 
Let the dead reſt---weliving can't bemended, 


— — — I 7]—— 1 


The following ſhould have been inſerted at the 


cloſe of the iſt book, being Sacred and Mo- 
ral ; but it i preſumed the Reader would 
rather ſee them in this place than that they 
ſhould be wholly omitted. 


Divine Songs for Children. WATTS, 


§ 1. A general Song of Praiſe to God. 


pow glorious is our Heav'nly King, 
Who reigns above the ſky: 
How ſhall a child preſume to ling 
His dreadful majeſty ? 


How great his pow'r 1s, none can tell, 


Nor think how large his grace ; 
Not men below, nor ſaints that dwell 


On high before his face, 
Not angels, that ſtand round the Lord, 


Can ſearch his ſecret will ; 
But they perform his heav'nly word, 
And ſing his praiſes ſtill, 


Then let me join this holy train, 
And my firſt off rings bring | 

'Th' eternal God will not diſdain 
To hear an infant ſing. 


My heart reſolves, my tongue obeys, 
And angels ſhall rejoice _ 
Tohear their mighty Maker's praiſe 

Sound from a feeble voice 


$2, Praiſe for Creation and Providence. 


] SING th' Almighty Power of God, 
That made the mountains riſe; 
That ſpread the flowing ſeas abroad, 

And built the lofty ſkies! 


I ſing the Wiſdom that ordain'd 
The ſun to rule the day; 2 
The moon ſhines full at his command, 


And all the ſtars obey. 


[ ing the goodneſs of the Lord, 
That fill'd the earth with food; 

He form'd the creatures with his word, 
And then pronounc'd them-good. 


Lord, how thy wonders are diſplay d, 
Where'er I turn mine eye! . 
If I ſurvey the ground I tread, 
Or gaze upon the ſky! 


There's not a plant or flow'r below 
But makes thy glories known ; 
And clouds ariſe and tempeſts blow 

By order from thy throne. 


Creatures (as num'rous as they be) 
Are ſabje& to thy care; 

There's not a place where we can flee, 
Bur God is preſent there. 


In heav'n he ſhines with beams of love, 
Withwrath in hell beneath! 
"Tis on his earth I ſtand or move, 
And *tis his air I breathe, 
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Hi hand is my perpetuab guard; 
He keeps me with his eye: 

Why ſhould I then forget the Lord, 
Who is for ever nigh ? 

——— 
83. Praiſe to God for aur Redemption. 
BEST be the wiſdom and the pow'r, 
The juſtice and the grace, 

That join'd in counſel! to reſtore 

And fave our ruin'd race, 


Our father ate forbidden fi uit, 

And from his glory fell; 

And we his children thus were brought 
To death, and near to hell. 


Bleſt be the Lord that ſent his Son 
To take our fleſh and blood; 
He for our lives gave up his own, 


To make our peace with God. 


He honour'd all his Father's laws, 
Which we have diſobey'd; 

He bore our fins upon the croſs, 
And our full ranſom paid. 

Behold him riſing from the grave; 
Behold him rais'd on high ; 

He pleads his merit, there to fave 
Tranſgreſſors doom'd to die. 

There on a gloriqus throne he reigns, 
And by his pow'r divine 

Redeems us from the flayiſh chains 
Of Satan and of fin, 

Thence hall the Lord to judgment come, 
And with a ſov'reign voice 

Shall call, and break up ev'ry tomb, 
While waking faints rejoice. 

O may I then with joy appear 
Before the judge's face, 

And with the bleſs'd aſſembly there 
Sing his redeeming grace! : 


& 5. Praiſe fer Mercies Spiritual and Tem- 
poral. 


HENE'ER I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I ſee ! 
What ſhall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? 


Not more than others I deſerve, 
Yet God has giv'n me more; 

For I have food, while others ſtarve, 
Or beg from door to door. 


How many children in the ſtreet 
Half naked I behold! 
While I am cloth'd from head to feet, 

And cover d from the cold! 


While ſome poor wretches ſcarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head, 
J have a home wherein to dwell, 


And reſt upon my bed. . 


While others carly learn to ſwear, 
And curie, and Iye, and ſteal, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


_—— 


* 
—— 


APP. 


Lord, I am taught thy name to fear, 
And do thy holy will. 


Are theſe thy favours, day by day, 
To me above the reſt ? 

Then let me love thee more than they, 
And try to ſerve thee belt. 


—— ——— 
$ 5. Praiſe for Birth and Education in a 
| Chrifltian Lend, 

REAT God, to thee my voice I raiſe, 
To thee my youngeſt hours belong; 

I would begin my life with praiſe, 
Till growing years improve the ſong. 
"T's to thy fov' reign grace I owe 
That I — born on Brin ground; 
Where ſtreams of heav'nly mercy flow, 
And words of ſweet ſalvation ſound. 


I would not change my native land 
For rich Peru, with all ber gold: 
A nobler prize lies in my hand, 
Than Eaſt or Weſtern Indies hold. 


How do] pity thoſe that dwell 

Where ignorance or darkneſs reigns ! 
They know no heav'n, they fear no hell, 
Thoſe endleſs joys, thoſ: endleſs pains. 


Thy glorious promiſes, O Lord, 

Kindle my hopes and my deſire; 

While all the preachers of thy word 

Warn me to 'icape eternal fire. 

Thy praiſe ſhall ſtill employ my breath, 
Since thou haſt mark'd my way to heav'n z 
Nor will I run the road to land, 


And waſte the bleings thou haſt giv'n. 


— III ̃ꝓ[mnPIv —ę 
$ 6. Praiſe for the Gospel. 
LRP, I aſcribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That 1 was born of Chrittian race, 
And not a heathen, or a Jew, 


What would the ancient Jewiſh kings, 

And Jewiſh prophets once have giv'n, 
Could they have heard thoſe glorious things, 
Which Chriſt reveal'd and brought from heay*n? « 
How glad the heathens would have been, | 
That worſhipp'd idols, wood and ſtone, 
If they the book of God had ſeen, 

Or Jeſus and his Goſpel known! 


Then, if this Goſpel I refuſe, 
How ſhall I e'er lift up mine eyes? 
For all the gentiles and the Jews 
Againſt me will in judgment riſe, 
a Tt Ä x — 
87. The Excellency of the Bible. 
GREAT God, with wonder and with praite 
On all thy works IL look! 
But till thy wiſdom, pow'r, and grace, 
Shine brighteſt in thy book. 


The ſtars, that in their courſes roll, 
Have much inſtruction giv'n ; 

But thy good word informs my ſoul 
How I may climb to heav'n. 


PP. 


nA 


n? „. 


APP. 


The fields provide me food, and ſhew 
The goodneſs of the Lord; 

But fruits of life and glory grow 
In thy moſt holy word. 


Here are my choiceſt treaſures hid, 
Here my beſt comfort lies: 
Here my deſires are ſatisfy'd, 
And hence my hopes ax iſe. 


Lord, make me underſtand thy law; 
Shew what my faults have been; 

And from thy Goſpel let me draw 
Pardon for all my ſin. 

Here would I learn how Chriſt has died 
To ſave my foul from hell: 

Not all the books on earth beſide 
Such heav'nly wonders tell. 


Then let me love my Bible more, 
And take a freſh delight 
By day to read theſe wonders o'er, 


And meditate by night. 


88. Praiſe to God for learning to read. 
PHE raiſes of my tongue 


I offer to the Lord, 
That I was taught, and learnt ſo young, 
To read his holy word. 


That I am brought to know 
The danger I was in 

By nature and by practice too, 
A wretched ſlave to ſin. 


That I am led to fee 
I can do nothing well ; 
And whither ſhall a ſinner flee 
To ſave himſelf from hell ? 


Dear Lord, this book of thine 
Informs me where to go, 

For grace to pardon all my fin, 
And make me holy too. 

Here I can read and learn, 
How Chriſt, the Son of God, 

Did undertake our great corncern 
Our ranſom colt his blood. 

And now he reigns above, 
He ſends his {pirit down 


To ſhew the wonders of his love, 


And make his Goſpel known. 


O may that ſpirit teach, 
And make my heart receive, 

Thoſe truths, which all thy ſervants preach, 
And all thy ſaints believe! _- 


Then ſhall I praiſe the Lord 
In a more cheerful ſtrain, 

That I was taught to read his word, 
And have not learnt in vain, 


& 9. The All-ſeeing God. 
A EMIGHTY God, o piercing eye 
Strikes through the ſhades of night, 
And our moſt ſecret actions lie 
All open to thy ſight, 


—— 
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There's not a ſin that we commit, 
Nor wieked word we ſay, 

But in thy dreadful book tis writ, 
Againſt the judgment-day. 

And muſt the crimes that J have done 
Be read and publiſh'd there? 

Be all expos'd before the ſun, 
While men and angels hear ? 


Lord, at thy foot aſham'd I lie; 
Upward I dare not look: 

Pardon my ſins before I die, 
And blot them from thy book. 


Remember all the dying pains 
That my Redeemer felt, 

And let his blood waſh out my ſtains, 
And anſwer for my guilt. 


O may I now for ever fear 
T* mdulge a ſinful thought, 

Since the great God can ſce and hear, 
And writes down ev'ry fault. 


$ 10. Solemn Thoughts of God and Death. 


THERE is a God that reigns above, 
Lord of the heav'ns, and earth, and ſeas: 

I fear his wrath, I aſk his love, 

And with my lips I ſing his praiſe. 

There isa Law which he has writ, 

To teach us all that we muſt-do: 

My ſoul, to his commands ſubmit, 


For they are holy, juſt, and true. 


There is a Goſpel of rich grace, 

Whence finners all their comforts draw: 
Lord, I repent, and ſeek thy face ; 

For I have often broke thy law. 


There 1s an hour when I muſt die, 
Nor do I know how ſoon twill come 
A thouſand children, young as I, 

Are call'd by death to hear their doom, 


Let me improve the hours I have, 
Before the day of grace is fled ; 
There's no repentance in the grave, 
Nor pardons offer'd to the dead. 


Juſt as the tree, cut down, that fell 
To north or ſouthward, there it lies; 
So man-departs to heaven or hell, 
Fix'd in the ſtate wherein he dies. 


& 11, Heaven and Hell, 
PT HERE is beyond the ſky, 
A heav'n of joy and love; - 

And holy children, when they die, 

Go to that world above, 
There is a dreadful hell, 

And everlaſting pains ; 
There ſinners muſt with devils dwell, 

In darkneſs, fire, and chains, 


Can ſuch a wretch as I 
Eſcape this curſed end ? 
And may I hope, whene'er I die, 
I ſhall to heav'n aſcend ? 
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Then will I read and pray, 
While I have life and breath ! 

Le? I ſhould be cut off to-day, 
And ſent t' eternal death. 


& 12. The Advantages of early Religion. 


APPY the child whote tender years 
Receive inſtructions well: 
Who hates the ſinner's path, and fears 
The road that leads to hell. 


When we devote our youth to God, 
Tis pleaſing in his eyes: 

A flower, when offer'd in the bud, 
Is no vain ſacrifice. 


*Tis eaſier work, if we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes; 
While ſinners that grow old in fin 
Are harden'd in their crimes. 


 *Twill fave us from a thouſand ſnares, 
To mind religion young; | 

Grace will preſerve our following years, 
And make our virtue ſtrong. 


To thee, Almighty God, to thee, 
Our childhood we refign ; 

*T'will pleaſe us to look back and fee 
That our whole lives were thine. 


Let the ſweet work of pray'r and praiſe 
Employ my your gel breath; 
Thus I'm prepar d for longer days, 
Or fit for carly death. 
— — — 
§ 13. The Danger of Delay. 
I HY mould I fay, “ Tis yet too ſoon 
To ſeek for heav'n or think of death?“ 
A flow'r may fade before tis noon, 
And I this day may loſe my breath. 


If this rebellious heart of mine 
Deſpiſe the gracious calls of Heav'n, 
I may be harden'd in my fin, 

And never have repentance giv'n. 


What if the Lord grow wroth, and ſwear, 
While I refuſe to read and pray, 

That he'il refuſe to lend an ear 

To all my groans another day! 


What if his dreadful anger burn, 
While I refuſe his offer d grace, 

And all his love to fury turn, 

And ſtrike me dead upon the place! 
"Tis dang'rous to provoke a God 
His pow r and vengeancè none can tell; 
One ſtroke of his almighty rod | 
Shall ſend young ſinners quick to hell. 
Then 'twill for ever ve vain , 

To cry for pardon and for grace: 

To wiſh I had my time again, 
Or hope to ſee my Maker's face. 


2 


514. Examples of early Piety, 
HAT bleſs'd examples do I ind 
Writ in thayword of truth, 


1 4 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


a. 


Of children that began to mind 
Religion in their youth! 


Jeſus, who reigns above the ſky, 


And keeps the world in awe, 
Was once a child as young as I, 
And kept his father's law. 
At twelve years old he talk'd with men, 
(The Jews all wond'ring ſtand) 
Yet he obey'd his mother then, 
And came at her command. 


Children a ſweet Hoſanna ſung, 
And bleſt their Saviour's name; 


They gave him honour with their tongue, 


While ſcribes and prieſts blaſpheme. 


Samuel the child was wean'd and brought 
To wait upon the Lord ; 

Young Timothy betimes was taught 
To know his holy word, 


Then why ſhould I fo long delay 
What others learnt ſo toon ? 


I would not paſs another day 


Without this work begun. 


— — — RR 
Frs. Againſt Lying. 
Tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wiſdom's way; 
To fear a lye, to ſpeak the truth, 
That we may all to all they ſay. 


But liars we can never truſt, 

Though they ſhould ſpeak the thing that's true; 
And he that does one fault at firit 

And Ives to hide it, makes it two, 


Have we not known, nor heard, nor read, 
How God abhors deceit and wrong ? 
How Annanias was ſtruck dead, 

Caught with a lye upon his tongue ? 


O 


So did his wife Sapphira die, 

When the came in, and grew ſo bold 
As to confirm that wicked lye 

That juſt before her huſband told, 


The Lord delights in them that ſpeak 
The words of truth; but ev*ry liar 

Muſt have his portion in the lake 

That burns with brimſtone and with fire. 


Then let me always watch my lips, 
Leſt I be truck to death and hell, 
Since God a book of reck'ning keeps 
For ev'ry lye that children tell. 


$ 16. Againſt Quarrelling and Fighting. 
LET dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them ſo; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For tis their nature too: | 


But, children, you ſhould never let 


Such an ons riſe; 
1 Your little 23 never made 


To tear each others eyes. 


| Let love through all your actions run 


And all your words be mild i 
| Livre 


Arr. 


Live like the bleſſed Virgin's Son, 
That ſweet and lovely child. 


His ſoul was gentle as a lamb; 
And, as his ſtature grew, | 

He grew in favour both with man, 
And God his Father too. 


Now, Lord of all, he reigns above, 
And from his heav'nly throne 
He ſees what children dwell in love, 
And marks them for his own, 


—— — — 


5 17. Love between Brothers and Sifters. 


WW HATEVER brawls diſturb the ſtreet, 
There ſhould be peace at home; 
Where liſters dwell, and brothers meet, 
Quarrels ſhould never come. 


Birds in their little neſts agree 
And tis a ſhameful fight, 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and tight. 


Hard names at firſt, and threat' ning words, 
That are but noiſy breath, 

May grow to clubs and naked ſwords, 
To murder and to death. 


The devil tempts one mother's fon 
To rage againſt another, 

So wicked Cain was hurry'd on 
Till he had kill'd his brother. 


The wiſe will make their anger cool, 
At leaſt before tis night; 
But in the boſom of a fool 
It burns till morning: light. 
Pardon, O Lord, our childiſh rage, 
Our little brawls remove; 
That, as we grow to riper age, 
Our hearts may all be love. 


** 


I 18. Againſt Scoffing and calling Names. 


OR tongues were made to bleſs the Lord, 
And not ſpeak ill of men; 
When others give a railing word, 
We mult notrail again. 


Croſs words and angry names require 
To be chaſtis d at ſchool 

And he's in danger of hell-fire 
That calls his brother fool. 


But lips that dare be ſo profane, 
To mock, and jeer, and ſcoff 
At holy things or holy men, 
The lord ſhall cut them off. 


When children in their wanton play 
Serv'd old Eliſha fo; 

And bid the prophet go his way, 
Go up, thou bald-head, go!“ 

God quickly ſtopp'd their wicked breath, 
And ſent two raging bears, 

That tore them limb from limb to death, 
With blood, and groans, and tears. 
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Great God, how terrible art thou | 
To ſinners e'er ſo young 


Grant me thy grace, and teach me 
To tame and rule my tongue, 


F 19. Againſt Swearing, and Curſmg, and 
taking God's Name in vain. 
A NGELS, that high in glory dwell, 
Adore thy name, Almighty God! 
And devils tremble, down in hell, 
Beneath the terrors of thy rod. 


And yet, how wicked children dare 
Abuſe thy dreadful glorious name! 

And, when they're angry, how they ſwear, 
And curſe their fellows, and blaſpheme! 


How will they ſtand before thy face, 
Who treated thee with ſuch diſdain, 
While thou ſhalt doom them to the place 

Of everlaſting fire and pain ? | 


Then never ſhall one cooling drop 
To quench their burning tongues be giv'n; 
But I will praiſe thee here, and hope 


how 


Thus to employ my tongue in heav'n. 


My heart ſhall be in pain to hear 
Wretches affront the Lord above ; 

"Ts that great God whoſe pow'r I fear; 
That heav'nly Father whom I love. 


It my companions grow profane, 

I'll leave their friendſhip when J hear 
Young ſinners take thy name in vain, 
And learn to curſe, and learn to ſwear. 


—— ˖ ——— ——— 
$ 20. Againſt Idleneſs and Miſchief.” 
H O W doth the little buſy bee 
Improve each ſhining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From ev'ry op'ning flow'r ! 
How ſkilfully ſhe builds her cell! 
How neat ſhe ſpreads the wax! 
And labours hard to ſtore it well 
With the ſweet food ſhe makes. 


In works of labour, or of ſkill, 
I would be buſy too; 
For Satan finds ſome miſchief ſtill 
For idle hands to do. 


In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let my firſt years be paſt, 


That I may give for ev ry day 
Some — account at laſt. 


$ 21. Againſt evil Company. 
WHY ſhould I join with thoſe in play, 
In whom I've no delight; 
Who curſe and ſwear, but never 
Who call ill names and fight? 


I hate to hear a wanton ſong, 
Their words offend mine ears; 

I ſhould not dare defile my tongue 
With language ſuch as theirs, 


| Away from fools I'll turn Nine eyes; 
j 


Nor with the ſcoffers go 
| I would 
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1 would be walking with the wile, 
That wiſer I may grow. 

From one rude boy, that us'd to mock, 
They learn the wicked jeſt: 

One ſickly ſheep infects the flock, 
And poiſons all the reit. 


My God, I hate to walk or dwell 
With ſinful children here; 
'Then let me not be ſent to hell, 
Where none but ſinners are. 
—— — — 


| & 22. Againſt Pride in Clothes. 
Wx ſhould our garments, made to hide 
Our parents ſhame, provoke our pride? 


The art of dreſs did ne er begin, 
Till Eve our mother learnt to fin. 


When firſt ſhe put the cov'ring on, 

Her robe of innocence was gone; 

And yet her children . boaſt 

In the ſad marks of glory loft. 

How proud we are! how fond to ſhew 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new ! 
When the poor ſheep and fiik-worm wore 
That very cloathing long betore. 


The tulip and the butterfly 


Appear in gayer coats than I: 
Let me be oſt fine as I will, 
Flies, worms, and flow'rs exceed me ſtill, 


Then will I ſet my heart to find 

Inward adorning of the mind; 
Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace; 
Theſe are the robes of richeſt dreſs. | 


No more fhall worms with me compare; 
This is the raiment angels wear ; 

The Son of God, when here below, 

Put on this bleſt apparel too. 

It never fades, it ne er grows old, 

Nor fears the rain, nor moth, nor mould : 
It takes no ſpot, but itill refines ; _ 

The more tis worn, the more it ſhines, 


In this on earth ſhould I appear, 
Then go to heav'n and wear it there ; 
God will approve it in his ſight, 
Tis his own work, and his delight. 
CC ———— — — 
& 23. Obedience to Parents. 
LET children that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers ſay ; - 
With rev rence meet their parents word, 
And with delight obey. 
Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are theemew's by the Lord, 2 
To him that breaks his father's law, 
Or mocks his mother's word ? 8 
What heavy guilt upon him lies ! 
How curſed is his name ! 
The ravens ſhall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the fame. © 
But thoſe who worſhip God, and give 
Their parents honour due, 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 
| Here on this earth they long ſhall live, 


| With cheerful heart I cloſe my eyes, 


Arr. 


And live hereafter too. 


I 24. The Child's Complaint, 
HY ſhould I love my ſports ſo well, 
So conſtant at my play, 
And loſe the thoughts of heaven and hell, 
And then forget to pray ? 


What do I read my Bible for, 
But, Lord, to learn thy will ? 
And ſhall I daily know thee more, 

And leſs obey thee Kill ? 


| How ſenſeleſs is my heart, and wild! 


How vain are all my thoughts ! 
Pity the weakneſs of a child, 
And pardon all my faults. 


Make me thy heav'nly voice to hear, 
And let me love to pray; 

Since God will lend a gracious ear 
To what a child can ſay. 


— — — — — — — 
$ 25. A Morning Song. 
Y God, who makes the ſun to know 
His proper hour to riſe, 
And to give light to all below, 
Doth ſend him round the ſkies ! 


When from the chambers of the Eaſt 
His morning race begins, 

He never tires, nor ſtops to reſt, 
But round the world he ſhines ! 


So, like the ſun, would I fulfil 
The buſineſs of the day: 
Begin my work betimes, and ſtill 
arch on my heav'nly way. 


Give me, O Lord, thy early grace, 
Nor let my ſoul complain 

That the young morning of my days 
Has all been ſpent in vain ! 


$ 26. An Evening Song. 


AND now another day is gone, 
I'll ſing my Maker's praiſe ; 


B * ev'ry hour make known , 
1s providence and grace, 
But how my childhood runs to waſte ! 


My fins, how great their ſum ! 
Lord, giye me pardon for the paſt, 

And ſtrength for days to come, 
I lay my body down to ſleep ; 

Let — guard my — 
And, through the hours of darkneſs, keep 

Their watch around my bed. 


Since thou wilt not remove; 
And in the morning let me riſe 

Rejoicing in thy love. | 

—— 1 ———— 

927. For the Lord's Day Morning. 

THIS is the day when Chriſt aroſe 
So early from the dead; 

Why ſhould I keep my eye-lids clos d, 


And waſte my hours in bed? = 
, gat. This 
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This is the day when Jeſus broke 
The pow'r of death and hell; 
And ſhall I till wear Satan's yoke, 

And love my ſins ſo well? 


To- day with pleaſure Chriſtians meet, 

To pray and hear the word: | 
And I would go with cheerful feet 

To learn thy will, O Lord. 


I'll leave my ſport to read and pray, 
And ſo prepare for heav'n; 

O may I love this bleſſed day, 
The belt of all the ſev'n! 


——— — 
& 28. For the Lord's Day Evening. 
LORD, how delightful tis to ſee 
A whole aſſembly worſhip thee ! 
At once they ling, at once they pray; 
They hear of heav'n, and learn the way. 


T have been there, and fil] would go; 
Tis like a little heav'n below: 

Not all my pleaſure and my play 
Shall tempt me to forget this day. 


O write upon my mem' ry, Lord, 
The text and doctrines of thy word; 
That I may break thy laws no more, 
But love thce better than before. 


With thoughts of Chriſt and things divine 

Fill ur his fooliſh heart of mine; 

That, hoping pardon through his blood, 

I may lie down and wake with God. 
— 2 — 

& 29. The Ten Commandments, out of the Old 

Teflament, fut into ſhort Rhyme for Chilulreu. 
Exodus, Chap. xx. 


C7 HOU ſalt have no more Gods but me. 
2. Bet e no idol bow thy knee. | 

3. Take not the name of God in vain, 

4. Nor dare he ſabbath-day profane. 

5. Give hoth thy parents honour due. 

6. Tale heed that thou no murder do. 

7 

8 

9 

1 


* 


.. Abitain from words and deeds unclean, 

Nor ſteal, though though art poor and mean. 

. Nor make a wilful lie, nor love it. 

o. What is thy Neighbour's dare not covet. 
md T- 

§ 30. The Sum of the Commandments, out of 

the New Teftament. 


Matt. xxit. 37. 
WITH all thy ſoul love God above, 
And as thyſelf thy neighbour love. 


. — 


$ 31. Our Saviour's Golden Rule. 


Matt. vii. 22. 
B E you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you; 
And neither do nor ſay to men 
Whate er you would not takè again, 


32. Duty to God and our Neighbour, 


48 God with all your ſoul and ſtrength, 
L With all your heart and mind: | 
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And love your neighbour as yourſelf ; 
Be faithful, juſt, and kind. 
Deal with another as you'd have 
Another deal with you; 
What you're unwilling to receive, 
Be ſure you never do. 


—— . —-—t 


$ 33. Out of my Book of Hymns Þ hade here 
added the Hoſanna, and Glory to the Father, 
&c. to be ſung at the End of any of theſe 
Songs, according to the Direction of Parents 
or Governors. 


The Heſanna ; or, Salvation aſcribed to Chrift 


Long Metre. 
HOsANNA to king David's Son, 
Who reigns on a ſuperior throne; 
We bleſs the Prince of heav'nly birth, 
Who brings ſalvation down on earth. 


Let ev'ry nation, ev'ry 

In this clightful work —_—_ 
Old men and babes in Sion ſing 
The growing glories of her King! 


Common Metre, 
OSANNA to the Prince of grace; 
H Sion, bchold thy King! x 
Proclaim the Son of David's race, 
And teach the babes to ſing. 


Hoſanna to th' eternal Word, 
Who from the Father came; 

Aſcribe ſalvation to the Lord, 
With bleſſings on his name, 


Short Metre. 
HOsSANNA to the Son 
Of David and of God, 


Who brought the news of pardon down, 


And bought it with his blood. 

To Chriſt, th' anointed king, 
Be endleſs bleſſings giv'n ; 

Let the whole earth his glory ſing, 
Who made our peace with Heav'n. 


—— ———— — 


$ 34. Glory to the Father and the Son, &c, 


Long Metre. 
To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in one, 
Be honour, praiſe, and glory giv'n, 
By all on earth, and all in heav'n. 


Common Metre. 
Now let the Father and the Son, 
And Spirit be ador'd, 
Where there are works to make him known, 
Or ſaints to love the Lord, 


Short Metre, 
GIVE to the Father praiſe, 
Give glory to the Son; 
And to the Spirit of his grace 
Be equal honour done. : 
A must 
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A ſlight ſpecimen of Moral Songs, ſuch as I wiſh 
ſome happy and condeſcending genius would 
undertake for the uſe of children, and perform 
much better. 

The ſenſe and ſubjects might be borrowed plen- 
tifully from the Proverbs of Solomon, from 
all the common appearances of nature, from 
all the occurrences in civil life, both in city 
and country (which would alſo afford matter 
for other Divine Songs). Here the language 
and meaſures ſhould be eaſy, and flowing with 
cheerfulneſs, with or without the ſolemnities 
of religion, or the ſacred names of God and 
Holy things; that children might find delight 
and profit together. 

This would be one effectual way to deliver them 
from the temptation of loving or learnin 
thoſe idle, wanton, or profane ſongs, which 
give ſo early an ill taint to the fancy and me- 


mory, and become the ſeeds of future vices. 


§ 35. The Sluggard. 
"T IS the voice of a ſluggard; I heard him 
complain, Lan * 
« You have wak'd me too ſoon, I muſt ſlumber 
As the door on its hinges, ſo he on his hed, 
Turns his ſides, and his ſhoulders, and his heavy 
head. 
« A little more ſleep and a little more ſlumber; 
Thus he waſtes half his days and his hours 
without number 
And when he gets up he fits folling his hands, 
Or walks about ſaunt'ring, or trifling he ſtands. 
I paſs'd by his garden, and ſaw the wild brier, 
"The thorn and the thiftle grow broader and higher; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning torags; 
And his money ftill waſtes, till he ſtarves or he 
begs. | 
I made him a vilit, till hoping to find 
He had took better care for improving his mind: 
He told me his dreams, talk d of eating and 
drinking: thinking. 
But he ſcarce reads his Bible, and never loves 


Said I then to my heart, © Here's a leſſon for 
me: 

That man's but a picture of what I might be: 

But thanks to my Friends for their care in my 
breeding, reading. 

Who taught me betimes to love working and 


$ 36. Innocent Play. 
A BROAD in the meadows to fee the young 
lambs : 
Run ſporting about by the fide of their dams, 
With fleeces ſo clean and ſo white, 
Or a neſt of young doves in 2 large open cage, 
When they play all in love,wrthout anger or rage, 
How much we may learn from the fight ! 


It we had been ducks, we might dabble in mud; 
Or dogs, we might play till it ended in blood; 
So foul and ſo herce are their natures : 
But Thomas and William, and ſuch pretty 
names, lambs, 
Should be cleanly and harmleſs as doves or as 


Thoſe lovely ſrreet innocent creatures. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


| 


Ap r. 


Not a thing that we do, nor a word that we ſay, 
Should injure another in jeſting or play; 

For he's ſtill in earneſt that's hurt: * [mire ! 
How rude are the boys that throw pebbles and 
There's none but a madman will fling about 

And tell you, . *Tis all but in ſport.” (fire, 

— — — ˙ .. ——ů — 
$ 37. The Roſe. 
How fair is the Roſe! what a beautiful flow'r ! 
The glory of April and May : 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour, 
And they wither and die in a day, 


Yet the roſe has one powerful virtue to boaſt, 
Above all the flow'rs of the field : [are loſt, 

When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours 
Still how ſweet a perfume it will yield! 


So frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Though they bloom and look gay like theroſe : 

But all our fond care to preſerve them is van ; 
Time kills them as fat as he goes. 


Then I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 
Since both of them Sake and fade; 

But gain a good name by well-doing my duty ; 
This will ſcent like a roſe when I'm dead. 


$ 38. The Thief. 
WHY ſhould I deprive my neighbour 
Of his goods againſt his will ? 
Hands were made for honeſt labour, 
Not to plunder or to ſteal. 


'Tis a fooliſh ſelf-deceiving | 
By ſuch tricks to hope for gain: 
All that's ever got by thieving 
Turns to ſorrow, ſhame, and pain. 


Have not Eve and Adam taught us 
Their ſad profit to compute ? 

To what diimal ſtare they brought us 
When they ſtole forbidden fruit ? 


Oft we ſee a young beginner 
Practiſe little pili ring ways, 
111! grown up a harden'd ſinner; 

Then the gallows ends his days. 


Theft will not be always hidden, 
Though we fancy none can ſpy: 
When we take a thing forbidden, 
God beholds it with his eye. 
Guard my heart, O God of heav'n, 
Left I covet what's not mine: 
Left I fteal what is not 552. 
Guard my heart and hands from ſin. 
—— .ſ—U]ÿé — 
$ 39. The Ant, or Emmet. 
THESE Emmets how little they are in our 
eyes ! 
We tread them to duſt, and a troop of them dies, 
Without our regard or concern: 
Vet, as wiſe as we are, if we went to their ſchool, 
There's many a ſluggard, and many a fool, 
Some leſſons of wiſdom might learn, 
They don't wear their time out in ſleeping or play, 
But gather up corn on a ſun-ſhiny day, 


Aud for winter they lay up their ſtores : 
4 They 


A il 


wad Yord 
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One would think they foreſaw all the froſts and 
the ſtorms, 
And to brought their food within doors, 


But J have leſs ſenſe than a poor creeping ant, 

It I take not due care for the things I ſhall want, 
Nor provide againſt dangers in time. 

When death or old age ſhall ſtare in my face, 

What a wretch ſhall I be in the end of my days, 
If I trifle away all their prime 


Now, now, while my ſtrength and my youth are 
in bloom, [ſhall come, 
Let me think what will ſerve me when ſickneſs 
And pray that my ims be forgiv'n : 
Let me read in good books, and believe and 
obey, [of clay, 
That, when death turns me out of this cottage 
I may dwell in a palace in heav'n. | 


§ 40. Good Reſolutions. 
HOUGH I am now in younger days, 
Nor can tell what ſhall befal me, 
I'Il prepare for ev'ry place 
Where my growing age ſhall call me. 


Should I &er be rich or great, 
Others ſhall partake my goodneſs; 

I'll ſupply the poor with meat, 
Never ſhewing ſcorn or rudeneſs, 


Where I ſee the blind or lame, 

Deaf or dumb, I'll kindly treat them; 
I deſerve to feel the ſame : 

If I mock, or hurt, or cheat them. 


If I meet with railing tongues, 

Why ſhould I return them railing, 
Since I belt revenge my wrongs 

By my patience never failing ! 


When I hear them telling lyes, 
Talking fooliſh, curſing, ſwearing; 
Firit I'll try to make them wiſe, 
Or I'll ſoon go out of hearing. 


What though I be low and mean, 
I'll engage the rich to love me, 

While I'm modeſt, neat, and clean, 
And ſubmit when they reprove me. 


If I ſhould be poor and ſick, 
I ſhall meet, I hope, with pity; 
Since I love to help the weak, 
Though they're neither fair nor witty, 


I'll not willingly offend, 
Nor be eaſily offended ; 

What's amiſs I'll ſtrive to mend, 
And endure what can't be mended, 


May I be fo watchful ſtill 
O'er my humours and my paſhon, 
And to ſpeak and do no ill, ; 
Though it ſhould be all the faſhion. 


Wicked faſhions lead to hell; 

Ne'er may I be found complying 
But in life behave ſo well, 
Not to be afraid of dying. 
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They manage their work in ſuch regular forms, | 


| $ 41. A Summer Evening. 

HO fine has the day been, how bright was 

the ſun, ü 

How lovely and joyful the courſe that he run, 

Though he roſe in amiſt when his race he begun, 
And there follow'd ſome droppings of rain! 

But now the fair traveller's come to the Weſt, 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties are beſt ; 

He paints the {ky gay as he ſinks to his reſt, 
And foretels a bright riſing again. 


Juſt ſuch is the Chriſtian : his courſe he begins, 
Like = ſun in a miſt, while he mourns for his 
ins, 
And melts into tears: then he breaks out and 
ſhines, 
And travels his heavenly way: 
But, when he comes nearer to finiſh his race, 
Like a fine ſetting ſun he looks richer in grace, 
And gives a ſure hope, at the end of his days, 
Of riſing in brighter array 


Some copies of the following Hymn having got 
abroad already into feveral hands,the Author 
has been perſuaded to permit it to appear 
in public, at the end of theſe ſongs for 
children, 


Hs H! my dear, lie ſtill and lumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ! 
Heav'nly bleſſings without number 
Gently falling on thy head, 


Sleep, my babe; thy food and raiment, 
Houſe and home, thy friends provide; 
All without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants are well {opply'd. 


How much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Sen of God could be; 

When from heaven he deſcended, 
And became a child like thee. 


Soft and eaſy is thy cradle, 
Coarſe and hard thy Saviour lay; 
When his birth- place was a ſtable, 
And his ſofteſt bed was hay. 


Bleſſed babe! what glorious features, 
Spotlels fair, divinely bright! 

Muſt he dwell with brutal creatures! 
How could angels bear the fight! 


Was there nothing but a manger 
Curſed finners could afford, 
To receive the heav'nly ſtranger! 


Did they thus affront their Lord! 


Soft, my child ; I did not chide thee, 
Though my ſong might ſound too hard'y 
* mother 
"Tis 79 J ſits beſide thee, 
nurſe that | 
And her arms ſhall be thy guard. 


Vet to read the ſhameful ſtory, 
How the Jews abus'd their King, 


Here you may uſe the words brother, ſiſter, neighbour, friend, &c. 


How they ſetv'd the Lord of Glory, 
Makes me angry while I ſing, 


$ 42. 4 Cradle Hymn, . 
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See the kinder ſhepherds round him, 
Telling wonders from the (ky ! 

Where they ſought him, there they found him, 
With his Virgin Mother by. 

See the lovely Babe a-dreſſing; 
Lovely Be how he ſmil'd! 

When he wept, the Mother's bleſſing 
Sooth'd and huſh'd the holy Child. 

Lo, he ſlumbers in his manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed: j 

Peace, my darling, here's no danger, 
Here's no ox a- near thy bed. 


EXTRACTS, 
Tas to ſave thee, child, from dying, 


Save my dear from burning flame, 
Bitter groans, and endleſs crying, 
That thy bleſt Redeemer came. 


May'& thou live to know and fear him, 
Truſt and love him all thy days; 

Then go dwell for ever near him, 
See his face, and ſing his prailc ! 

I could give thee thouſand kiſſes, 
Hoping what I moit deſire; 

Not a mother's fondeſt wifhes 

Can to greater joy aſpire, 


APP, 


COUNCIL 


The Day of Judgment : a Seatoman Prize Poem. | 


By Dr. GLYNN. 
T HY Juſtice, heav'nly King! and that great 
day, 
When Virtue, long abandon'd and forlorn, 
Shall raiſe her penſive head; and Vice, that erſt 
Rang d unreprov'd and free, ſhall fink appall'd; 
I ſing 2dvent'rous.---But what eye can pierce 
The vaſt immeaſurable realms of ſpace, 
Oer which Meſſiah drives his flaming car 
To that bright region, where enthron'd he fits, 
Firſt- born of heav n, to judge aſſembled worlds, 
Cloath'd in cceleftial radiance ! Can the Muſe, 
Her feeble wing all damp with earthiy dew, 
Soar to that brigin empyreal, where around 
Myriads of angels, god's perpetual choir, 
Hymn hallelujahs, and m concert loud 
Chaunt ſongs of triumph to their Maker's 
praiſe ? | . 
Yet will I ftrive to ſing, albeit unus'd 
To tread poetic foil. What though the wiles 
Of Fancy me enchanted, ne'er could lure 
To rove o'er Fairy lands; to ſwim the ſtreams 
'That through her vallies wave their mazy way ; 
Or climb her mountain tops; yet will I raiſe 
My feeble voice, to tell what harmony 
(Sweet as the muſic of the rolling ſpheres) 
Attunes the moral world: that Virtue ftill [dread 
May hope her promis'd crown; that Vice may 
Vengeance, though late; that reas'ning Pride 
may own 

. Juſt, though unſearchable, the ways of Heav'n. 

Sceptic ! whoe'er thou art, who ſay ſt the ſoul, 
That divine particle which God's own breath 
Inſpir d into the mortal maſs, ſhall reſt 
Annihilate, till Duration has unroll'd 
Her never-ending line; tell, if thou know'ſt, 
Why every nation, every clime, though all 
In laws, in rites, in manners diſagree, 
With one conſent expect another world, 
Where wickedneſs ſhall weep ? Why Paynim 
Fabled Elyſian plains, Tartarean lakes, {bards 
Styx and Cocytus? Tell, why Hali's ſons 
Have feign'd a ne of myrth and love, 
Banquets, and blooming nymphs ? Or rather tell, 
Why, on the brink of Orellana's fiream, 


oe . 


Where never ſcience rear'd her facred torch, 

Th untutor'd Indian dreams of happier worlds 

Behind the cloud-topt hill? Why in each breaſt 

Is plac'd a friendly monitor, that prompts, 

Intorms, directs, encourages, forbids ? 

Tell, why on unknown evil grief attends, 

Or joy on ſecret good? Why conſcience acts 

With tenfold force, when ſickneſs, age, or pain 

Stands tott'ring on the precipice of death? 

Or why ſuch horror gnaws the guilty ſoul 

Of dying tinners ; while the good man tleeps 

Peaceful and calm, and with a ſmile expires ? 
Look round the world ! with what a partial 

hand 

The ſcale of bliſs and miſery is ſuſtain'd! 

Beneath the ſhade of cold obſcurity 

Pale Virtue hes; no arm ſupports her head, 

No friendly voice ſptaks comfort to her foul, 

Nor ſoft-eyed Pity drops a melting tear; 

But, in their ſtead, Contempt and rude Diſdain 

Inſult the baniſh'd wanderer; on ſhe goes 

Neglected and forlorn : Diſeaſe and Cold, 

And Famine, worſt of ills, her ſteps attend : 

Yet patient, and to Heav'n's juſt will refign'd, 

She ne'er is ſcen to weep, or heard to ſigh. 
Now turn your eyes to yon ſwect-Hnclling 


wr, 
Where, fluſh'd with all the inſolence of wealth, 
Sits pamper'd Vice! For him th' Arabian gale 
Breathes forth delicious odours; Gallia's hulls 
For him pour nectar from the purple vine. 
Nor think for theſe he pays the tibute due 
To Hcav'n: of Heav 'n he never names the name; 
Save when with imprecations dark and dire 
He points his jeſt obſcene. Yet buxom Health 
Sits on his roſy cheek ; yet Honour gilds 
His high exploits; and downy- pinion d ſleep 
Sheds a ſoft opiate o'er his peaceful couch. 

See ſt _ this, righteous father! See ſt thou 

this, | 

And wilt thou ne'er repay ? Shall good and ill 
Be carried undiſtinguiſh'd to the land 
Where all things are forgot? Ah! no; the 4 
Will come, hen Virtue from the cloud ſhall bu 
That long obſcur d her beams; when Sin ſhall fly 


| Back to her native Hell; there fink eclips'd 


In 
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Drink Ganges ſacred ſtream. At once 
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In penal darkneſs; where nor ſtar ſhall riſe, 
Nor ever ſunſhine pierce th' impervious gloom, 
On that great daythe ſolemn trump ſhall ſound, 
(That trump which once in heav'n, on man's 
revolt, 
Convok'd th' aftoniſh'd ſeraphs) at whoſe voice 
Th' bs th graves ſhall pour forth all their 


ead. 
Then ſhall th* aſſembled nations of the earth 
From ev'ry quarter at the judgment-ſeat 
Unite; Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
Parthians; and they whodwelt on Tyber's banks, 
Names fam'd of old: or who of later age, 
Chineſe and Ruſſian, Mexican and Turk, 
Tenant the wide terrene; and they who pitch 


Their tents on Niger's banks; or, where the ſun 


Pours on Golconda's ſpires his carly 1 
all riſe, 
Whom diſtant ages to each others ſiglit 
Had long denied: before the throne ſhall kneel 
Some great Progenitor, while at his fide 
Stand his deſcendants through a thouſand lines, 
Whate'er their nation, and whate'er their rank, 
Heroes and patriarchs, ſlaves and ſceptred kings, 
With equal eye the God of All ſhall ſee; 
And judge with equal love. What though the 
With colliy pomp and aromatic ſweets | great 
Embalm'd his poor remains; or through thedome 
A thouſand tapers ſhed their gloomy light, 
While ſolemn organs to his parting ſoul 
Chaunted flow oriſons? Say, by what mark 
Doſt thou diſcern him from that lowly ſwain 
Whole mouldering bones beneath the thorn- 
bound turf 
Long lay neglected? All at once ſhall riſe; 
But not to equal glory : tor, alas ! 
With howlings dire and exccrations loud 
Some wail their fatal birth--Firſt among theſe 
Behold the mighty murd'rers of mankind: 
They who in ſport whole kingdoms flew; or 
Who to the tott'ring pinnacle of power ſthey 
Waded through ſeas of blood! How will they 
The madneſs of ambition! how lament {curſe 
Their 2 laurels ! when the widow'd 
wife 
And childleſs mother at the judgment-ſcat 
Plead trumpet-tongued againſt them !--- Here 
are they 
Who ſunk an aged father to the 2 ; 
Or with unkindneſs hard, and cold diſdain, 
Slighted a brother's ſuf'rings.--Here are they 
Whom fraud and ſkilful treachery long ſecur'd; 
Who from the infant virgin tore her dow'r, 
And eat the orphan's bread :---who ſpent their 
In ſelfiſh luxury; or o'er their gold {ftores 


Proſtrate and pale ador'd the uſeleſs heap. --- 


Here too who ftain'd the chaſte connubial bed;--- 


Who mix'd the pois nous bowl; or broke the | 


Of hoſpitable friendſhip ;---and the wretch (ties 
Whoſe liſtleſs ſoul, ſick with the cares of life, 


Unſummon d, to the preſence of his God 


Ruth'd in with inſult rude. How would they joy 
Once more to viſit earth; and, though oppreſs d 
With all that pain or famine can inflict, 


Pant up the hill of life? Vain wiſn the Judge 
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Pronounces doom eternal on their heads, 
Perpetual puniſhment. Seck not to know 
What puniſhment! for that th' Almighty Will 
Has hid from mortal eyes : and ſhall vain man 
With curious ſearch refin'd preſume to pry 
Into thy ſecrets, Father ? No! let him 
With humble patience all thy works adore, 
And walk in all thy paths; ſo ſhall his meed 
e great in heav'n, ſo haply ſhall he *ſcape 
immortal worm and never-cealing fire. 
But whoarethey,who bound in ten-foldchains 
Stand horribly aghaſt ? This is that crew 
Who ſtrove to pull Jehovah from his throne, 
And in the place of Heav'n's eternal King 
Set up the phantom Chance, For them in vain 
Alternate ſcaſons cheer'd the rolling year; 
In vain the ſun o'er herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r 
Shed genial influence mild; and the pale moon 
Repair d her waning orb.---Next theſe is plac'd 
The vile blaſphemer, he whoſe impious wit 
Profan'd the ſacred myſteries of faith, 
And *gainſt th' impenetrable walls of Heav'n 
Planted his feeble battery. By theſe ſtands 
The Arch-Apoſtate: he with many a wile 
Exhorts them till to foul revolt. Alas! 
No hope have they from black deſpair, no ray 
Shines through the gloom to cheer their ſinking 
In agonies of grief they curſe the hour {| ſouls; 
When firſt they left Religion's onward way. 
Theſe on the left are rang'd : but on the right 
A choſen band appears, who fought beneath 
The banner of Jehovah, and defy d 
Satan's united legions. Some, unmov'd 
At the grim tyrant'sfrown, o'er barb*rous climes 
Diifus'd the Goſpel's light: ſome, longimmur'd, 
(Sad ſervitude !) in chains and dungeons pin d; 
Or rack'd with all the agonies of pain [they 
Breath'd out their faithful lives. Thrice happy 
Whom Heav'n elected to that glorious ſtrife !--- 
Here are they plac'd, whoſe kind munificence 
Made heav*n-born Science raiſe her drooping 
And on the labours of a future race head; 
_, their juſt reward. Thou among theſe, 
Good Seaton ! whole well-judg'd benevolence 
Foſt ring fair Genius, bade the poet's hand 
Bring annual off rings to his Maker's ſhrine, 
Shalt find the generous care was not in vain. --- 


Here is that fav'rite band, whom mercy mild, 


God's belt-loy'd attribute, adorn'd; whole gate 
Stood ever open to the ſtranger's call; 
Who fed the hungry; to the thirſty li- 
Reach'd out the friendly cup; whoſe care benign 
From the rude blaſt ſecur d the pilgrim's ſide; 
Who heard the widow's tender tale, and ſhook 
The galling ſhackle from the priſoner's feet; 
Who each endearing tie, each office knew 
Of meek -eyed heaven-deſcended Charity. 
O Charity, thou nymph divinely fair! 
Sweeter than thoſe whom ancient poets bound 
In amity's indifloluble chain, | 
The Graces ! how ſhall I eflay to paint 
Thy charms, celeſtial maid ! and in rude verſe 
Blazon thoſe deeds thyſelf didſt ne er reveal ? 
For thee nor rankling Envy can infect, : 
Nor rage tranſport, nor high o erweening _ 
a u 
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Puff up with vain conceit: ne er didſt thou ſmile | O'er-hang th' Atlantic furge ; nor that fam'd 
To ſee the finner as a verdant tree cliff, [fail, 


Spread his luxuriant branches o'er the ſtream ; 
While, like ſome blaſted trunk, therighteous fall 
Proftrate, forlorn. When prophecies ſhall fail, 
When tongues ſhall ceaſe, when knowledge is 
no more, a 
And this great day is come; thou by the throne 
Shalt fit triumphant. Thither, lovely maid! 
Bear me, O bear me on thy ſoaring wing, 
And through the adamantine gates of heav'n 
Conduct my ſteps, ſafe from the fiery gulph 
And dark abyſs, where Sin and Satan reign ! 
But can the Muſe, her numbers all too weak, 
Tell how that reſtleſs element of fire 
Shall wage with ſeas and earth inteſtine war, 
And deluge all creation? Whether (fo 
Some think) the comet, as through fields of air 
Lawleſs he wanders, ſhall ruſh headlong on, 


Thwarting th ecliptic, where th unccaſcious 
earth 


Rolls in her wonted courſe ; whether the ſun 
With force centripetal into his orb . 
Attract her, long reluctant; or the caves, 
Thoſe dread vulcanos where engend' ring lie 
Sulphureous minerals, from their dark abyſs 
Pour ftreams of liquid fire; while from above, 
As erſt on Sodom, heav'n's avenging hand 
Rains fierce combuſtion. ---Where are now the 

works 
Of art, the toil of ages ?---Where are now 
Th" imperial cities, ſepulchres and domes, 
Trophies and pillars? Where is Egypt's boaſt, 
Thoſe lofty pyramids which high in air 
Rear'd their aſpiring heads, to diſtant times 
Of Memphian pride a laſting monument ?--- 
Tell me where Athens rais'd her towrs ?--- 

where Thebes 

d her hundred portals ?---Tel! me where 
Stood ſea-girt Albion ? where imperial Rome, 
Propt by ſeven hills, ſat like a ſceptred queen, 
And aw'd the tributary world to peace ?--- 
Shew me the rampart which o'er many a hill, 
Through many a valley, ftretch'dits wide extent, 
Rais d by that mighty monarch to repel 
The roving Tartar, when with inſult rude 
Gainſt Pekin's tow'rs he bent th' unerring bow. 
But what is mimic art? Even Nature's works, 
Seas, meadows, paſtures, the meand'ring 
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And everlaſting hills, ſhall be no more, 
No more ſhall Teneriff, cloud-piercing height! 


Through which the Perſian ſteer'd with many a 
Throw to the Lemnian iſle its evening ſhade 
O'er half the wide re are now 
The Alps that confin'd with unnumber'd realms, 
And from the Black Sea to the ocean ſtream 
Stretch'd their extended arms ?---Where's . 
Ararat, | 
That hill on which the faithful patriarch's ark, 
Which ſeven long months had voyag'd o'er its 
Firſt reſted, when the earth with all her ſons, top, 
As now by ſtreaming cataracts of fire, 
Was whelm'd by mighty waters ?--- All at once 
Are vaniſh'd and diele d; no trace remains, 
No mark of vain diſtinction: Heay*n itſelf, 
That azure vault, with all thoſe radiant orbs, 
Sinks in the univerſal ruin loft. 
No more ſhall planets round their central ſun 
Move in harmonious dance; no more the moon, 
Hang out her ſilver lamp; and thoſe fix d ſtars, 
Spangling the golden canopy of night, 
Which oft the Tuſcan with his optic glaſs 
Call'd from their wondrous height, to read 
their names 
And magnitude, ſome winged minifter 
Shall quench ; and (ſureſt ſign that all on earth 
Is _ ſhall rend from heav'n the myſtic bow. 
Such is that awful, that tremendous day, 
Whoſe coming who ſhall tell? For as a thief 
Unheard, unſeen, it ſteals with filent pace 
Through night's dark gloom.---Perhaps as here 
And rudely carol theſe incondite lays, II fit, 
Soon ſhall the hand be check'd, and dumb the 
mouth 
That liſps the fault'ring ſtrain.— O! may it 
ne'er 
Intrude unwelcome on an ill-ſpent hour; 
But find me wrapt in meditations high, 
Hymning my great Creator ! | 
«© Pow'r Supreme! 
« Oecverlaſting King! to thee I kneel, 
To thee I lift my voice. With fervent heat 
Melt, all ye elements! And thou, high heav'n, 
“ Shrink like a ſhrivel'd ſcroll! But think, O 
% Lord, 
« Think on the beſt, the nobleſt of thy works; 
Think on thine own bright image! Think 


4 on him, | 
% Who died to ſave us from thy righteous 
« wrath; man!“ 


« And 'midſt the wreck of worlds remember 


